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PREFACE. 


Iir  ofiering  this  vfork  to  the  public,  the  author  is  perfectly 
aware  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  labours,  when  at- 
tempting to  controvert  doctrines  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Malthus,  Ricardoy  M'Culloch,  and  Torrens,  and  which  are 
deemed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  day,  to 
be  <<  almost  too  plain  for  formal  statement''*  He  is  fully  aware 
that  by  a  large  portion  of  those  who  think  upon  Political  Eco- 
nomy, a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  is  considered  as 
evidence  that  they  are  not  ''  even  comprehended,"*  and  that, 
therefore,  his  book  is  likely  to  be  thrown  aside  as  unworthy  of 
the  time  required  for  its  perusal. 

To  all  such,  be  would  desire  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  in 
almost  all  departments  of  knowledge  the  orthodoxy  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  Imt  the  heresy  of  time  past,  and  that  many  of  those 
doctrines  now  held  by  themselves,  and  believed  to  be  unde- 
niably true,  were,  but  a  little  time  since,  ridiculed  as  absurd. 
The  disciples  of  Ptolemy  had,  as  they  believed,  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  his  system.  They  saw  the  sun  revolve 
XTKiod  the  earth,  and  they  found  in  the  Scriptures  confirmation 
of  the  correctness  of  his  theory.  Copernicus  was  denounced  as 
a  heretic,  and  his  system  was  deemed  too  absurd  for  serious 
coD&tatioD*  yet  that  of  Ptolemy  exists  no  longer,  and  it  would 
now  be  as  ridiculous  to  call  in  question  that  of  Copernicus,  as  it 
was  in  former  times  to  believe  in  its  truth.  Such  having  been 
the  case  in  past  times,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  so  again,  and 
that  doctrines  in  Political  Economy  now  so  firmly  established 
thai  to  call  them  in  question  is  deemed  proof  of  want  of  ability 

*  *A1I  this  appesra  almott  too  pUin  for  formal  Btatement.  It  is,  howeyer, 
CM  of  tl»  momt  recent  diicoTeriet  in  Political  Science :  to  recent,  that  it  can 
cneelj  be  Mid  U>  be  onifenally  admitted  in  this  country,  and  that  abroad  it 
^am  Bot  seefR  to  be  even  oomprehonded." — Senior,  Outline^  p.  177. 
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for  their  comprehension,  mny  pass  away  and  be  as  utterly  for- 
gotten as  is  iK>w  the  Ptolemaic  system. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  an  eminent  writer  of  our  time,  that 
^ every  one  must  of  course  think  his  own  opinions  right;  for  if 

*  he  thought  them  wrong,  they  would  no  longer  be  his  opinions : 

*  but'  that '  there  is  a  wide  difl^rence  between  regarding  our- 

*  wives  as  infallible,  and  being  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 

*  our  creed.  When/  he  says, '  a  man  reflects  on  any  particular 
'  doctrine,  he  may  be  impressed  with  a  thorough  conviction  of 
Mhe  improbability,  or  even  impossibility  of  its  being  false:  and 

*  80  ho  may  feel  in  regard  to  all  his  other  opinions  when  he 
'makes  them  objects  of  separate  contemplation.    And  yet, 

*  when  he  views  them  in  the  aggregate,  when  he  reflects  that 
'  not  a  single  being  on  the  earth  holds  collectively  the  same, 

*  when  he  looks  at  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  man- 
*1und,  and  observes  the  various  creeds  of  difibrent  ages  and 

*  nations,  the  peculiar  modes  of  thinking  of  sects,  and  bodies, 

*  and  individuals,  the  notions  once  firmly  held  which  have  been 

<  exploded,  the  prejudices  once  universally  prevalent  which 
«faave  been  removed,  and  the  endless  controversies  which  have 

<  distracted  those  who  have  made  it  the  business  of  their  lives 

*  to  arrive  at  the  truth ;  and  when  he  further  dwells  on  the  con- 

*  sideratlon,  that  many  of  these  his  fellow  creatures  have  had  a 

*  conviction  of  the  justness  of  their  respective  sentiments  equal 

<  to  his  own,  he  cannot  help  the  obvious  inference,  that  in  his 
'  own  opinions  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  there  is  not  an  ad- 
« mixture  of  error;  that  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  probability 

*  of  his  being  wrong  in  some  than  right  in  alL'* 

All  that  the  author  desires,  is  that  his  arguments  may  be 
fairly  weighed,  and  to  that  end  that  the  reader  will  *  strengthen 

*  himself,  by  something  of  an  eflfort  and  a  resolve,  for  the  unpre- 

*  jodiced  admission  of  any  conclusion  which  shall  appear  to  be 

*  supported  by  careful  observation  and  logical  argument,  even 

*  should  it  prove  of  a  nature  adverse  to  notions  he  may  have 

*  previously  formed  for  himself,  or  taken  up,  without  examination, 

<  on  the  credit  of  others.  Such  an  eflfort  is,  in  fact,'  says  Sir 
^ohn  Herschel,  *  a  commencement  of  that  intellectual  discipline 

t  Enaj  on  the  PuUicatioo  of  Oplnumi,  action  Y. 
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'  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of  all  science. 
'  It  is  the  first  movement  of  approach  towards  that  state  of 

*  mental  purity  ^T^hich  alone  can  fit  us  for  a  full  and  steady  per- 
'ception  of  moral  beauty  as  well  as  physical  adaptation.   It  is 

*  the  ^  euphrasy  and  rue*'  with  which  we  must  **  purge  our  sight** 
'before  wc  can  receive  and  contemplate  as  they  are  the  linea- 
'  meats  of  truth  and  nature.'* 

The  portion  of  his  work  now  submitted  to  the  reader  has 
extended  itself  much  beyond  the  limits  originally  assigned  to  it, 
in  cooseqoence  of  the  necessity  for  examining  the  opposing 
▼lews  of  other  ynitet^  The  author  deemed  it  almost  useless 
to  oflfer  his  owti  views  without  attempting  to  show  what  he 
eoDsidered  to  be  the  errors  that  existed  in  those  who  had  pro- 
eeded  him,  and  the  causes  of  those  erronu  How  far  he  has 
SBCoeeded  the  reader  will  decide. 

•  Treatiiw  of  AitroDOOiy«  p.  I. 
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The  field  of  inquiry  of  the  political  economist  is,  by  most  of 
the  modern  British  writers,  limited  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Mr.  Senior  defines  poli- 
tical economy  to  be  the  "science  which  treats  of  the  nature,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution  of  wealth.***  Mr.  M'Culloch  says,  "  it 
might  be  defined  to  be  the  science  of  values."t  Archbishop 
Whateley,  in  order  to  mark  more  distinctly  the  limits  within 
which  it  should  be  restricted,  proposed  to  substitute  for  its  pre- 
sent name  that  of  "  Catallactics,  or  the  Science  of  Exchanges.**J 
The  most  recent  definition  that  we  have  seen,  is  contained  in 
an  able  article  of  the  Tendon  and  Westminster  Review,§  the 
writer  of  which  is  of  opinion,  that  the  science  takes  notice  of 
those  departments  of  aflfairs  only  "  in  which  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  is  the  main  and  acknowledged  end,"  and  that, 

^  The  political  economist  inquires  what  are  the  actions  which 

*  would  be  produced  by  this  desii*e,  if,  within  the  departments  in 

*  question,  it  were  unimpeded  by  any  other.    In  this  way,'  he 
says,  '  a  nearer  approximation  is  obtained  than  would  other- 

*  wise  be  practicable  to  the  real  order  of  aiTairs  in  those  depart- 

*  ments.  This  approximation  has  then  to  be  corrected  by  making 

*  proper  allowance  for  the  eflfects  of  any  impulses  of  a  different 

*  description,  which  can  be  shown  to  interfere  with  the  result  in 

*  any  particular  case.   Only  in  a  few  of  the  most  striking  cases 
'  (such  as  the  important  one  of  the  principle  of  population)  are 

*  those  corrections  interpolated  into  the  expositions  of  political 

*  economy  itself;  the  strictness  of  purely  scientific  arrangement 

*  being  thereby  somewhat  departed  from  for  the  sake  of  practical 

»  Outline,  p.  129.  t  Principles,  p.  3.  t  Whateley*B  Lectures,  p.  6. 

^  October,  1836.  On  the  Definition  of  Political  Economy,  and  on  the  Method 
of  Philoflophical  Investigation  in  that  Science— an  article  that  should  be  read  by 
all  students  of  political  economy. 
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•trtility.    So  far  as  it  is  knawn,  or  may  be  presumed,  that  the 

*  conduct  of  men  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  under  the  collateral 
influence  of  any  other  of  the  properties  of  our  nature,  than  the 

*  desire  of  obtaining  the  greatest  quantity  of  wealth  with  the  least 
Mabour  and  self-denial,  the  conclusions  of  political  economy 

*  vill  so  far  fail  of  being  applicable  to  the  explanation  or  pre- 

*  diction  of  real  events,  until  they  are  modified  by  a  correct  al- 
'lowance  for  the  degree  of  influence  exercised  by  the  other 
'cause. 

'  Political  economy  may  then/  he  says,  ^  be  defined  as  follows : 

*  and  the  definition  seems  to  be  complete. 

*  The  science  which  traces  the  laws  of  such  of  the  phenomena 

*  of  society  as  arise  from  the  combined  operations  of  mankind 

*  for  the  production  of  wealth,  in  so  far  as  those  phenomena  are 
'not  modified  by  the  pursuit  of  any  other  object' 

It  is  here  supposed,  that  the  principle  of  population  is  inter- 
pobted  into  the  science  on  account  of  its  **  practical  utility," 
but  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  introduced  from  ab- 
K>lute  necessity.  According  to  the  commonly  received  theory, 
population  i&ada  to  increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  only  pre- 
sented firom  doing  so  by  a  constantly  increasing  difficulty  in 
prodacing  those  commodities  which  constitute  wealth.  Wealth 
tends  to  increase  rapidly,  but  the  superior  force  of  the  procre- 
ative  power  is  supposed  to  produce  a  necessity  for  the  applica- 
tbn  (rf*  labour  with  a  constantly  decreasing  return,  affecting  both 
the  power  of  production  and  the  mode  of  distribution.  Here 
we  have  precisely  the  same  opposition  that  exists  between  the 
ceotripeCal  and  centrifugal  forces.  By  a  separate  examination 
of  the  laws  of  both  those  forces,  and  a  combination  of  the  re- 
sults, we  obtain  the  law  of  the  effect,  which  is  compounded  of 
die  laws  of  all  the  causes  which  determine  it.  Herein  consists 
tbe  Science  of  Astronomy.  By  a  separate  examination  of  the 
laws  of  production  and  population,  and  a  combination  of  the 
lesohs  thus  obtained,  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  law  of  the 
efiect,  and  herein  consists  the  Science  of  Political  Economy. 
Neitber  of  them  alone  constitutes  a  science,  and  the  man 
whQ  commences  with  a  definition  that  limits  him  to  the  con- 
sideration of  wealth,  finds  himself  in  the  same  condition  with 
•a  astronomer  who  should  undertake  to  give  to  the  world  a 
2* 
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treatise  of  Astronomy,  and  commence  with  a  definition  Iuni^ 
ing  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  Attraction. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  limiting  the  science  within  the  terms 
of  the  definition,  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  upon  an  etami- 
nation  of  any  work  on  political  economy.  In  the  recent  one  of 
Mr.  Senior,  we  find  his  "second  dementary  proposition**  to  be, 

*  That  the  population  of  the  world,  or,  in  other  words,  the 

*  number  of  persons  inhabiting  it,  is  limited  only  by  moral  or 

*  physical  evil,  or  by  fear  of  a  deficiency  of  those  articles  of  wealth 

*  which  the  habits  of  the  individuals  of  each  class  of  its  in- 

*  habitants  lead  them  to  requira'* 

Here  is  a  proposition  in  relation  to  population  requiring  to  be 
proved,  introduced  into  a  work  limited  to  the  consideration  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  If  we  look  further, 
we  find  that  the  discussion  of  the  relative  progress  of  popula- 
tion and  of  wealth,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  )iis  work. 

The  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  with- 
out reference  to  the  question  of  population,  might  be  discussed 
in  a  very  few  pages,  and  those  of  population  would  not  occupy 
more.  They  are  abundantly  simple.  So  are  those  of  the  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  forces.  In  both  cases  it  is  only  when 
we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  laws  of  the  effects  resulting  from 
their  combined  action  that  any  difficulty  is  experienced.  The 
examination  of  that  combined  action  is,  however,  precluded  by 
a  definition  that  attempts  to  limit  the  science  to  what  is  really 
only  one  branch  of  it  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
Kmits  ought  to  be  so  enlarged  that  the  principle  of  population 
should  come  under  consideration  without  a  departure  from 
•«  the  purely  scientific  arrangement*' 

The  predominant  desire  of  man  is  to  maintain  and  to  improve 
his  condition.  That  desire  prompts  him  to  two  actions.  First, 
to  seek  a  partner  of  his  pleasures  and  his  cares — of  his  joys  and 
his  sorrows — by  which  he  is  enabled  to  continue  his  species — 
and  second,  to  endeavour  to  acquire  the  command  of  those  com- 
modities which  constitute  wealth.  If,  then,  we  define  political 
economy  to  be  *tAe  science  which  traces  the  laws  of  those 

•  Outline,  p.  139. 
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*pkenamena  of  sociefy  which  arise  out  qf  the  desire  of  mankind 
*io  maintain  and  to  improoe  their  condition/  we  shall  have  a 
definition  which  will  embrace  all  those  operations  the  conside- 
ration of  which  is  now  deemed  to  appertain  to  the  political 
economist,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  exceed  the  limits  thus 
prescribed,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  those  which  ^re  essen- 
tial to  a  complete  treatise. 

It  is  said  that, 

'  Political  economy  considers  mankind  as  occupied  solely  in 
'  acquiring  and  consuming  wealt/i^  and  aims  at  showing  what 
'  is  the  course  of  action  into  which  mankind,  living  in  a  state 

*  of  society,  would  be  impelled,  if  that  motive,  except  in  the 

*  degree  in  which  it  is  checked  by  the  two  perpetual  counter 
'  motives  above  adverted  to'  [aversion  to  labour  and  the  de- 
sire of  the  present  enjoyment  of  costly  indulgences]  '  were 
'absolute  ruler  of  all  their  actions.  Under  the  influence  of 
*this  desire,  it  shows  mankind  accumulating  wealth,  and  em- 
'  ploying  this  wealth  in  the  production  of  other  wealth ;  sanc- 
'  tioning  by  mutual  agreement  the  institution  of  property ;  estab- 
'  fishing  laws  to  prevent  individuals  from  encroaching  on  the 
'property  of  others  by  force  or  fraud;  adoptuig  various  contri- 
■vances  for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  their  labour;  set- 
« tUng  the  division  of  the  produce  by  agreement,  under  the  in- 
'fluence  of  competition  (competition  itself  being  governed  by 
'certain  laws,  which  laws  are  therefore  the  ultimate  regulators 
'of  the  division  of  produce ;)  and  employing  certain  expedients 
'  (as  money,  credit,  &c.,)  to  facitate  the  distribution.  AU  these 
'operations,  though  numy  of  them  are  really  the  result  of  a  plu- 
'  rality  of  motives,  are  considered  by  political  economy  as  flow- 
'  ing  solely  from  a  desire  of  wealth.  «  #  •  ♦  *  JSTot  that  any 
Apolitical  economist  was  ever  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  man- 
*kind  are  really  thus  constituted^  but  because  this  is  the  mode 
<  10  which  the  science  must  necessarily  be  studied.'* 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  light  in  which  mankind  is  viewed  by 
the  political  economist,  is  a  more  agreeable  one  than  is  here 
shown.  He  regards  man  as  desirous  of  maintaining  and  im- 
pnmng  his  condition^  and  employing  his  time  and  his  talents 

*  LoodoD  and  Weitminstcr  Review,  Ootober,  1836. 
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in  the  production  of  those  commodities  which  are  useful  or 
agreeable  to  him,  and  which  constitute  wealth.  He  shows  that 
his  first  object  in  so  doing,  is  to  secure  the  means  of  living,  and 
then  by  employing  a  portion  of  those  commodities  to  aid  him 
in  further  production,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  exertion  re- 
quired therefor,  while  increasing  the  number  of  comforts,  con- 
veniences, or  luxuries  at  his  command.  He  inquires  into  the 
efiect  of  accumulation  in  promoting  the  constant  improvement 
of  condition,  and  in  so  doing,  indicates  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  economy,  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  sacrifice  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  increasing  the  means 
of  improvement  and  of  enjoyment  He  holds  up  to  view,  not  the 
miser  denying  himself  the  means  of  living,  and  repaying  him- 
self for  his  privations  by  gloating  over  his  hoards  of  gold,  but 
the  farmer  and  the  mechanic,  enabled  by  the  assistance  of  capital 
to  acquire  a  constantly  increasing  measure  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  with  a  decreasing  amount  of  labour.  He  shows  him  thus 
enabled  to  indulge  his  desire  of  continuing  his  species,  undeterred 
by  the  fear  of  wanting  those  comforts  either  for  himself,  or  for 
his  wife  or  children.  He  thus  treats  of  man  as  a  reasonable 
animal,  and  not  as  one  disposed  to  sacrifice  all  present  enjoy- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  which  he  does  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  use.  He  regards  him  as  one  desirous  of  improving 
his  condition,  physically  and  morally,  and  while  tracing  the 
laws  by  which  his  operations  are  governed,  indicates  the  means 
by  which  the  desired  end  may  be  attained. 

When  he  has  thus  ascertained  the  laws  by  which  the  operations 
of  man  are  govemeds  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  into  the 
various  disturbing  causes  by  which  in  so  many  cases  he  has  been 
deprived  of  the  power  of  improving  his  condition.  Without  such 
examination  a  treatise  on  the  science  would  be  no  more  com- 
plete, than  would  be  a  treatise  on  astronomy  in  which  no  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  causes  of  perturbations — or  a  trea- 
tise on  hydraulics  in  which  the  influence  of  friction  should  be 
omitted.  The  business  of  the  political  economist  is,  like  that  of 
the  hydrographer,  to  make  a  chart,  exposing  all  the  rocks  and 
quicksands — all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  attend  the 
voyage.  If  the  master  then  select  the  course  which  leads  him 
into  danger,  the  fault  is  with  himself. 
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Such  a  chart  cannot  be  constructed  without  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  logbooks  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  engaged  in 
the  trade.  Neither  can  the  political  economist  dispense  with 
an  equally  careful  examination  of  the  course  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  with  a  view  to  examine  how  far  observation 
serves  to  confirm  or  to  contradict  that  which  theory  would  in- 
duce him  to  believe  to  be  true.  By  such  an  examination  he 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  prove  that  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  expounded  by  him,  were  universaliy  true — that  the  adoption 
of  measures  in  accordance  therewith  had  in  all  nations  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  wealth— of  morality — of  hap- 
piness— and  by  an  increase  of  numbers  consequent  upon  the 
mcreased  duration  of  life  and  increased  means  of  enjoyment, 
while  the  contrary  course  had  been  invariably  accompanied  by 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  vice,  preventing  improvement  of 
condition,  and  limiting  the  duration  of  life  and  the  growth  of 
population. 

Improvements  in  machinery  require  always  to  undergo  the 
test  of  application,  and  many  of  those  which  in  theory  appear 
perfect,  fail  entirely  when  it  is  attempted  to  apply  them.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  theories  of  political  economists.  They  re- 
quire to  be  compared  with  the  results  ascertained  by  a  careful 
examination  of  facts,  and  rejected  if  found  wanting.  They 
must  be  universally  true.  It  is  very  correctly  said  by  the  au- 
thor to  whom  we  last  referred,  that  '  if  a  political  economist 

*  finds  himself  puzzled  by  any  recent  or  present  commercial 
'  phenomena ;  if  there  is  a  mystery  to  him  in  the  late  or  present 

*  state  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  which  his  know- 
'  ledge  of  principles  does  not  enable  him  to  unriddle ;.  he  may 
'  be  sure  that  something  is  wanting  to  render  his  system  of 

*  opinions  a  safe  guide  in  existing  circumstances.*  In  other  words, 
his  theory  must  be  tried  by  the  facts. 

How  far  thb  has  been  done,  may  perhaps  be  judged  by  the 
following  admission  of  a  recent  writer,  himself  the  able  advo- 
cate of  many  of  the  theories  now  most  prevalent,  and  which, 
we  think,  are  least  in  accordance  with  facts.  He  states  him- 
self to  be  *  very  sincerely  of  opinion  that  the  science  of  political 
'  economy  is  yet  in  its  infancy,'  and  adds,  *  even  the  alphabet 
<  of  the  science — ^the  meaning  of  every  common  term,  whether 
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*  used  by  the  vulgar  or  by  the  most  learned  professors,  is  still 

*  unsettled.  There  is  scarcely  a  term  of  any  weight  which  is 
<  not  employed  by  different  persons,  and  even  by  the  same  per- 
'  son,  to  express  different  meanings ;  while  the  kncwn  principles 

*  of  the  science  leave  unexplained  same  of  its  most  important 
'phenomenal*  He  then  enumerates  various  important  ques- 
tions, that  <  the  most  learned  economist  of  the  day — one  who 
'  has  got  all  the  books  by  heart — would  be  unable  to  answer/ 
That  such  is  the  case  is  the  consequence  of  theories  not  being 
tested  by  the  results  of  practiccf  Had  they  been  so  tested  it 
would  have  been  found  not  only  that  many  "  important  phe- 
nomena" were  left  entirely  unexplained,  but  that  they  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  now  most  generally  received. 

The  duty  of  the  political  economist  is  stated  by  an  able  writer 
to  whom  we  have  before  referred,  to  be  *  neither  to  recom- 

*  mend  nor  to  dissuade,  but  to  state  general  principles  which  it 
^  is  fatal  to  neglect,  but  neitlier  advisable,  nor  perhaps  possible^ 

*  to  use  as  tJie  sole,  or  even  the  principal  guides  in  the  conduct  of 
'affairs.^ 

The  political  economist  examines  and  states  what  are  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  indicates  what  are  the  disturbing  causes 
which  have  in  so  many  cases  interfered  with  their  action; 
and  having  done  this,  his  task  is  performed.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  think  some  writers  have  erred  materially  in  giving 
to  the  science  an  appearance  repulsive  to  all  the  most  gene- 

•  Wealth  of  Nations.    Prelaoe.    By  Mr.  Wakefield. 

t  'One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  modem  times — the  separation  of  theory 

*  from  practice— of  the  studies  of  the  cloeft  from  the  outward  business  of  the 

*  worlds— (a  separation  unknown  to  the  better  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  the 
'  practical  men  were  brought  up  in  philosophy,  and  the  philosophers  reoeired  their 
'  education  and  formed  their  character  in  the  midst  of  actiFe  life,)  has  given  a  wrong 
'  luas  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  both  of  the  closei-student  and  the  man  of  business. 
« Each  undervalues  that  part  of  the  materials  of  thought  with  which  he  is  not  fk^ 

*  miliar.  The  one  despises  all  comprehensive  views,  the  other  neglects  all  detaik. 

*  Tlie  one  draws  his  notions  of  the  universe  from  the  few  objects  which  compose  the 

*  fbmiture  of  his  counting  house ;  the  other  having  got  demonstration  on  his  side, 
*and  forgetting  that  it  is  only  a  demonstration  nisi — a  proof  at  all  times  liable  to 
'  be  set  aside  by  the  addition  of  a  single  new  fiict  to  the  hypothesis— cfeniet  ia- 

*  stead  of  examining  and  sifting  the  allegations  which  are  opposed  to  him.* — ^£ofi- 
d9n  and  We$tmin9ter  Review^  October,  1836. 

t  Senior,  Outline  of  Political  Economy,  p.  130. 
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mn  feetings  of  maokind.  Thus  the  same  author  says,  *  em- 
'  ployed  as  he'  [the  political  economist]  'is»  upon  a  science  in 

*  which  error,  or  even  ignorance,  may  be  productive  of  such 

*  intense,  and  such  extensive  mischief,  he  is  bound  like  a  juryman, 
'  to  give  deliverance  true,  according  to  the  evidence,  and  to 
'  allow  neither  sympathy  with  indigence^  nor  di^ust  ai  prpfuncn 

*  or  ai  aoarice'^neither  reverence  far  existing  insUtutionSf  nor 

*  detestation  of  existing  abuses — neither  love  of  popularity ^  nor 
*<f  paradox^  nor  of  syst/em^  to  deter  him  from  stating  what  he 
'believes  to  be  the  facts,  or  from  drawing  from  those  facts  what 

*  appear  to  him  to  be  the  legitimate  conclusions.'* 

Few  men  have  shown  themselves  actuated  by  a  more  sin- 
cere desire  to  benefit  thdr  species  than  the  writer  of  the  above 
passage,  and  few  have  laboured  more  successfully.  Yet  the 
science,  to  the  promotion  of  which  he  has  given  those  labours, 
is  here  placed  before  his  readers  in  a  light  that  is  calculated 
to  produce  disagreeable  impressions  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  pre- 
vent others  from  engaging  in  its  cultivation.  In  stating  what 
are  the  laws  which  govern  the  operations  of  man,  there  is  no 
occasion,  however,  for  disgusU  sympathy^  or  reverenct.  The 
philosopher  who  investigates  the  operations  of  nature  as  dis- 
played in  the  eruptions  of  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  is  not  required  to 
iieel  or  to  express  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  of  Catania  or  Her- 
colaneum :  nor  is  he  who  explains  the  theory  of  the  winds  called 
upon  to  express  regret  for  the  numerous  shipwrecks  of  which 
they  are  the  cause.  He  studies  the  universal  laws  of  nature, 
and  having  explained  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  mariner,  his 
doty  is  performed,  and  he  leaves  to  him  the  management  of  his 
vessel  Such  is  the  case  with  the  political  economist  He 
seeks  to  understand  the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  so  doing  indi- 
cates the  course  which  leads  to  the  possession  of  wealth  and  the 
improvement  of  condition :  he  inquires  into  the  errors  which 
have  misled  those  who  have  in  past  times  sought  them  in  vain, 
leaving  to  his  reader  the  choice  to  pursue  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other,  or  not,  as  he  deems  proper.  Were  he  required  to 
construct  a  body  of  laws,  he  might  deem  it  a  question  whether 
**  sympathy^  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  performance 

•  Senior,  OaUine  or  PoUUeai  Ecououiy,  p.  130. 
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of  his  duty,  or  whether  *«  reverence"  might  warrant  him  in 
sparing  institutions  which  he  deemed  opposed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object :  but  here  he  would  be  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  legislator. 

We  deem  it  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  such  feelings  should 
be  excited,  as  they  certainly  have  been,  because  we  know  of 
no  science  the  study  of  which  is  calculated  to  excite  stronger 
feelings  of  admiration.  We  know  of  none  that  displays  more 
beautifully  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  that  is 
so  little  calculated  to  excite  an  unpleasant  sensation.  We  believe 
that  when  properly  expounded,  those  laws  prove  abundantly, 
that  *'  God  hath  made  man  upright,"*  while  an  examination  into 
the  various  disturbing  causes  proves  as  fully  that  "  they  have 
sought  out  many  inventions."*  We  think  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  prosperity  of  nations  and  tlie  happiness  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  them,  are  in  the  ratio  in  which  the  laws  of 
nature  have  been  allowed  to  govern  their  operations,  and  that 
the  poverty,  misery,  and  distress,  that  exist  are  invariably  to  be 
traced  to  the  interference  of  man  with  those  laws,  and  that  they 
exist  in  the  ratio  of  that  interference.  If  such  could  be  shown 
to  be  the  case,  the  laws  of  political  economy  might  become  the 
principal,  perhaps  the  "  sole  guides  in  the  conduct  of  affairs." 

To  prove  this  is  the  object  we  have  in  view.  How  far  we 
shall  be  successful  in  the  attempt  we  must  leave  to  our  readers 
to  determine.  We  feel  assured  that  want  of  success  will  arise 
from  deficiency  of  ability  in  the  treatment  of  the  materials,  and 
not  from  want  of  the  materials  themselves,  and  that  whenever 
the  laws  of  nature  shall  be  accurately  traced  by  the  political 
economist  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  universally  true,  and 
universally  applicable^  and  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  sole  guides 
of  individuals  whose  desires  are  limited  to  the  improvement  of 
their  own  condition,  as  well  as  of  legislators  charged  with 
the  affairs  of  millions. 

*  EcclesiRstes,  Chapter  VII. 
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CHAPTER  L 
PRODOCmON. 

Man  endeavours  to  maintain  and  to  improve  his  condition,  hy 
emplo3ring  himself  in  the  production  of  those  things  which  are 
useful,  or  agreeable,  to  him*  As,  however,  he  can  make  no 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  existing  matter,  production  must  be 
confined  to  the  alteration  of  that  which  already  exists.  To  pro- 
duce may  therefore  be  defined  io  he  to  occasion  em  alteration  in 
the  condition  of  ezisHng  particles  of  matter^  by  which  that  mat- 
ter  may  be  rendered  more  vsefvlf  or  agreeable^  than  in  its  pre' 
sent  state. 

The  man  who  employs  himself  ia  shooting  deer,  is  a  pro- 
ducer of  venison  and  of  deer-skins.  He  who  employs  himself 
in  taking  whales,  is  a  producer  of  oil  and  of  whalebone,  and  he 
who  pAirchases  whalebone  and  silk,  to  convert  them  into  um- 
brellas, is  a  producer  of  umbrellas.  He  who  prepares  the 
ground  and  plants  the  seed,  in  order  that  nature  may  do  her 
work  in  causing  it  to  grow  and  yield  him  a  crop  in  return  for 
his  labour,  is  a  producer  of  com. 

Tea  is  grown  in  the  interior  provinces  of  China,  and  the  hus- 
bandman  is  its  producer,  at  that  place^  but  in  order  to  its  pro- 
duction at  Canton,  some  other  persons  must  be  employed  to 
transport  it  thither.  To  produce  it  in  New  York  or  Liver- 
pool, a  new  set  of  persons  must  be  empk>yed,  as  the  agent 
who  purchases  it,  the  master  and  sailors  who  transport  it 
across  the  ocean,  and  the  merchant  for  whom  it  is  purchased. 
The  producers  of  tea  at  New  York  are,  therefore,  I.  The 
husbandman — II.  The  merchant  who  purchases  it  from  him 
and  causes  it  to  be  transported  to  Canton. — III.  The  per- 
sons employed  in  its  transportation. — IV.  The  agent  who 
purchases  it  at  Canton^ — V.  The  master  and  sailors  of  the 
vessel  by  which  it  is  transported. — VI.  TTie  merchant  at  New- 
York  for  whom  it  was  purchased.  If  it  be  required  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Pittsburg,  a  new  set  of  persons  must  be  employed* 
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and  we  have— YIL  The  dealer  of  that  place  who  purchasos 
it  io  New  York,  and  VIIL  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  trans- 
ported 

The  alteration  that  is  effected  is  thus  either  of /orm,  or  of 
fbcef  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  occasioning  that  alteration 
Bin  producers. 

Adam  Smith  divided  labourers  into  productive  and  unpro- 
doctive»  placing  under  the  latter  head*  those  whose  labour 
wu  applied  to  rendering  what  are  termed  services.  Mr.  Se« 
nior  has  shown  the  error  of  this  distinction,  and  we  will  give 
that  gentleman's  views,  with  which  we  perfectly  accord,  in  his 
own  words,  as  follows : — 

'Products  have  been  divided  into  material  and  immaterial, 
'or,  to  express  the  same  distinction  in  different  words,  into 
'commodities  and  services.  This  distinction  appears  to  have 
'been  suggested  by  Adam  Smith's  well-known  division  of  la- 
'boor  bto  productive  and  unproductive.  Those  who  thought 
'the  principle  of  that  division  convenient,  feeling  at  the  same 
'time  the  difficulty  of  terming  unproductive  the  labour  without 
'which  all  other  labour  would  be  inefficient,  invented  the  term 
'services,  or  immaterial  products,  to  express  its  results. 

'It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  distinctions  that  have 
'  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  between  productive  and  unproduc- 
'ti^  labourers,  or  between  the  producers  of  material  and  im- 
'  material  products,  or  between  commodities  and  services,  rest 
'on  differences  existing  not  in  the  things  themselves,  which 
'tie  the  objects  considered,  but  in  the  modes  in  which  they 
'  attract  our  attention.  In  those  cases  in  which  our  attention 
'is  principally  called  not  to  the  act  of  occasioning  the  altera- 
'tkm,  but  to  the  result  of  that  act,  to  the  thing  altered,  Econo- 
'mists  have  termed  the  person  who  occasioned  that  alteration 
'a  productive  labourer,  or  the  producer  of  a  commodity  or 
'  matmal  product  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  our  attention 
'it  principally  called  not  to  the  thing  altered,  but  to  the  act  of 
'occasioning  that  alteration,  Economists  have  termed  the 
'perKo  occasioning  that  alteration  an  unproductive  labourer, 
'and  his  exertions,  sermces^  or  immaterial  products.  A  shoe- 
*  maker  alters  leather  and  thread  and  wax  into  a  pair  of  shoes. 
'A  ihoeblack  alters  a  dirty  pair  of  shoes  into  a  clean  pair.  In 
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*  the  first  case  our  attention  is  called  principally  to  the  things 

*  as  altered.    The  shoemaker,  therefore,  is  said  to  make  or  pro- 

*  duce  shoes.     In  the  case  of  the  shoeblack,  our  attention  is 

*  called  principally  to  the  act  as  performed.    He  is  not  said  to 

*  make  or  produce  the  commodity,  clean  shoes,  but  to  perform 

*  the  service  of  cleaning  them.    In  each  case  there  is  of  course 

*  an  act  and  a  result ;  but  in  the  one  case  our  attention  is  called 

*  principally  to  the  act,  in  the  other  to  the  result. 

*  Among  the  causes  which  direct  our  attention  principally  to 

*  the  acU  or  principally  to  the  resullf  seem  to  be,  first,  the  de- 

*  gree  of  change  produced ;  and  secondly,  the  mode  in  which 

*  the  person  who  benefits  by  that  change  generally  purchases 
'  that  benefit. 

*  I.  Where  the  alteration  is  but  slight,  especially  if  the  thing 

*  that  has  been  subjected  to  alteration  still  retains  the  same 

*  name,  our  attention  is  direcied  principally  to  the  act  A  cook 

*  is  not  said  to  make  roast  beef,  but  to  dress  it ;  but  he  is  said 
Mo  make  a  pudding,  or  those  more  elaborate  preparations 

*  which  we  call  ma^le  dishes.     The  change  of  name  is  very 

*  material;  a  tailor  is  said  to  ma^:e  cloth  into  a  coat;  a  dyer  is 

*  not  said  to  make  undyed  cloth  into  dyed  cloth.  The  change 
'  produced  by  the  dyer  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  produced 
'  by  the  tailor,  but  the  cloth,  in  passing  through  the  tailor's 
'  hands,  changes  its  name ;  in  passing  through  the  dyer's  it 
'does  not:  the  dyer  has  not  produced  a  new  names  nor,  con- 
'  sequently,  in  our  minds,  a  new  thing, 

*  The  principal  circumstance,  however,  is  the  mode  in  which 

*  the  payment  is  made.    In  some  cases  the  producer  is  accus- 

*  tomed  to  sell,  and  we  are  accustomed  to  purchase,  not  his 

*  labour,  but  the  subject  on  which  that  labour  has  been  em- 
<  ployed ;  as  when  we  purchase  a  wig  or  a  chest  of  medicine. 
'  In  other  cases,  what  we  buy  is  not  the  thing  altered,  but  the 

*  labour  of  altering  it,  as  when  we  employ  a  hair  cutter  or  a 

*  physician.  Our  attention  in  all  these  cases  naturally  fixes 
'itself on  the  thing  which  we  are  accustomed  to  purchase; 
'  and  according  as  we  are  accustomed  to  buy  the  labour,  or 

*  the  thing  on  which  that  labour  has  been  expended, — as  we 
'  are  in  fact,  accustomed  to  purchase  a  commodity  or  a  ser- 

*  vice,  we  consider  a  commodity  or  a  service  as  the  thing  pro- 
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*di]ced.    The  ultimate  object  both  of  painting  and  of  acting  is 

*  the  pleasure  derived  from  imitation.  The  means  adopted  by 
'  the  painter  and  the  actor  are  the  same  in  kind.    Each  exer- 

*  cises  his  bodily  organs,  but  the  painter  exercises  them  to  dis- 
'  tribute  colours  over  a  canvass,  the  actor  to  put  himself  into 

*  certain  attitudes,  and  to  utter  certain  sounds.  The  actor 
'  sells  his  exertions  themselves.     The  painter  sells,  not  his  ex- 

*  ertions,  but  the  picture  on  which  those  exertions  have  been 
•employed.  The  mode  in  which  their  exertions  are  sold  con- 
'stitutes  the  only  difference  between  menial  servants  and  the 
'  other  labouring  classes ;  a  servant  who  carries  coal  from  the 
'  cellar  to  the  drawing-room,  performs  precisely  the  same  ope- 

*  ration  as  the  miner  who  raises  them  from  the  bottom  of  the 
']nt  to  its  mouth.    But  the  consumer  pays  for  the  coals  them- 

*  selves  when  raised  and  received  into  his  cellar,  and  pays  the 

*  servant  for  the  act  of  bringing  them  up.  The  miner,  there- 
'fore,  is  said  to  produce  the  material  commodity,  coals ;  the 
'servant  the  immaterial  product,  or  service.  Both,  in  fact, 
'produce  the  same  thing,  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
'existing  particles  of  matter;  but  our  attention  is  fixed  in  the 
'one  case  on  the  act,  in  the  other  on  the  result  of  that  act. 

'  In  the  ruder  states  of  society  almost  all  manufactures  are 
'domestic:  the  Queens  and  Princesses  of  heroic  times  were 
'habitually  employed  in  overlooking  the  labours  of  their  maid- 
'ens.  The  division  of  labour  has  banished  from  our  halls  to 
'  our  manufactories  the  distaJBT  and  the  loom ;  and,  if  the  lan- 
'guage  to  which  we  have  been  adverting  were  correct,  the 
'division  of  labour  must  be  said  to  have  turned  spinners  and 
•weavers  from  unproductive  into  productive  labourers;  from 
'prodacers  of  immaterial  services  into  producers  of  material 
'commodities. 

'  But  objecting  as  we  do  to  a  nomenclature  which  should 
'consider  producers  as  divided,  by  the  nature  of  their  pro- 
'docts,  into  producers  of  services  and  producers  of  commodi- 
'ties,  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  convenience  of  the  distinction 
'  between  services  and  commodities  themselves,  and  to  apply 
'tike  term  sendee  to  the  act  of  occasioning  an  alteration  in  the 
'existing  state  of  things;  the  term  commodity  to  the  thing  as 
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'altered;  the  term  product  including  both  commodities  and 

*  services. 

<  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  ordinary  language,  a  person  is 

*  not  said  to  produce  a  thing  unless  he  has  employed  himself 

*  for  that  especial  purpose.    If  an  English  oyster-fisher  should 

*  meet  with  an  oyster  containing  a  pearl,  he  would  be  called 
'not  the  producer  of  the  pearl,  but  its  casual  finder.    But  a 

*  Ceylon  oyster-fisher,  whose  trade  is  to  fish  for  pearl  oysters, 

*  is  called  a  producer  of  pearls.    The  mere  existence  of  the 

*  pearls  is  in  both  cases  owing  to  the  agency  of  nature ;  their 
'  existence  as  articles  of  value  is  in  both  cases  owing  to  the 

*  agency  of  the  fisher  in  removing  them  firom  a  situation  in 

*  which  they  were  valueless.    In  the  one  case  he  did  this  in- 
'  tentionally,  in  the  other  accidentally.    Attention  is  directed 

*  in  the  one  case  to  his  agency,  and  he  is  therefore  called  the 
'  producer  of  the  pearl.    In  the  other  case  it  is  directed  to  the 

*  agency  of  nature,  and  he  is  called  only  the  appropriator.  But 

*  it  appears  to  us  the  more  convenient  classification,  for  scien- 
'  tific  purposes,  to  term  him  in  both  cases  the  producer.'* 

*  Oatline  of  the  Science  of  Political  Econoroj,  p.  150. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OF  VALUE. 


An  individual  of  mature  age,  thrown  upon  and  sole  occu- 
pant of  an  island,  or  of  an  extensive  body  of  land  of  average 
fertility,  finds  himself  provided  with  land,  fruits,  and  flowers,  in 
quantity  that  is  practically  unlimited,  because  much  greater 
than  he  can  occupy,  or  consume.    They  are  as  much  so  as 
light,  air,  or  water.    His  first  object  is  to  supply  himself  with 
ibod.    For  a  short  time  he  may  suffice  his  appetite  with  firuit, 
obtainable  with  no  more  exertion  than  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  pluck  it  from  the  tree,  but  he  soon  feels  that  something 
more  solid  is  necessary,  and  sees  that  it  can  be  obtained  only 
by  increased  labour.    If  animals  of  difierent  kinds  exist  in  his 
Ticinity,  he  first  endeavours  to  take  those  that  are  most  easily 
entrapped,  but  when  he  desires  to  vary  his  food,  he  finds  that 
stiD  greater  labour  is  required.    If  one  day  be  sufficient  to  take 
a  rabbit,  or  a  hare,  a  week  may  be  required  to  take  a  deer, 
and  be  will  not  devote  so  much  time  to  its  pursuit,  until  he  shall 
have  felt  sufficient  desire  for  its  possession  to  induce  him  to  make 
that  sacrifice.  He  has  his  choice — ^fruit  almost  without  labour — 
a  rabbit,  or  a  hare,  at  the  cost  of  a  single  day's  exertion — 
venison— or  perhaps  fish — at  the  cost  of  a  week's  labour. 

His  next  desire  is  to  provide  himself  with  a  place  in  which  he 
shall  be  shdtered  from  summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold.  Being 
ODprDvided  with  implements,  the  construction  of  a  house  is  a 
Tery  serious  undertaking,  yet  it  is  at  length  accomplished.  Af- 
ter tUst  seeing  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  during  the  winter  a  sup- 
ply of  food,  he  endeavours  in  the  summer  and  autumn  to  lay 
op  a  store  that  will  be  sufficient  to  support  existence  during  the 
time  that  he  is  unable  to  pursue  his  employments  out  of  doors. 
He  has  now  acquired  various  species  of  property,  to  which 
lie  attaches  the  idea  of  value.  His  fruit  has  cost  him  only  the 
bboor  of  plucking  it  from  the  trees — ^his  animal  food  has  cost 
Um  much  time  and  trouble  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  its  preserva- 
tioo— his  house,  the  labour  of  many  months,— his  boat,  if  he  have 
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one,  may  have  cost  him  almost  as  much,  and  his  estimate  of 
their  value  is  regulated  by  the  cost  of  production — by  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  in  exchange  for  them. 
Of  land  he  has  an  unlimited  quantity,  and  if  he  deemed  it  de- 
sirable to  change  his  residence,  he  could  take  possession  of  that 
in  the  vicinity,  or  at  any  distance  from  the  place  at  which  he  bad 
established  himself,  as  he  thought  proper.  Being  thus  supera- 
bundant, it  could  have  no  value  in  his  estimation. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  let  us  suppose  that  he  discovers 
another  individual  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  him.  He 
finds  B.  to  be  in  the  same  situation  as  himself,  except  that  the 
products  of  the  land  upon  which  he  is  established  are  different. 
B.  wants  apples,  but  has  potatoes  in  abundance.  He  has  no  rab- 
bits, but  turkeys  abound.  An  exchange  being  now  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  question  arises  as  to  what  should  be  the  mode  of  esti- 
mating tlie  value  of  the  various  articles.  A.  could  demand  of  B. 
only  remuneration  for  the  time  employed  in  gathering  the  fruit, 
because  if  he  asked  more,  B.  could  come  and  take  what  he 
wanted,  the  quantity  being  unlimited.  B.  in  like  manner  could 
demand  of  A.  only  remuneration  for  the  time  employed  in  gath- 
ering the  potatoes.  If  two  bushels  of  fruit  could  be  gathered 
in  the  same  time  that  would  be  required  for  one  bushel  of  po- 
tatoes, R  would  not  spend  a  day  in  procuring  the  latter  to  ex- 
change for  as  much  of  the  former  as  he  could  himself  gather 
in  half  a  day.  In  exchanging  hares,*or  rabbits,  for  turkeys,  the 
same  mode  of  valuation  would  obtain.  If  a  deer  required  the 
same  labour  as  half  a  dozen  turkeys,  B.  would  not  give  a  dozen 
in  exchange  for  it,  because,  by  the  devotion  of  half  as  much 
time  as  would  be  required  to  obtain  them,  he  could  take  it  him- 
self. Both  parties  exercising  their  powers  under  exactly  simi- 
lar circumstances,  every  article  produced,  or  appropriated,  by 
them,  would  be  measured  by  the  same  standard,  viz.  the  quantity 
of  labour  required  for  its  production  or  appropriation. 

Here  we  find  the  nature  and  measure  of  value.  Had  not  A. 
attached  sufficient  value  to  the  possession  of  the  deer,  he  would 
not  have  been  disposed  to  exchange  for  it  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  to  secure  it,  and  if  B.  had  not  attached  to  it  equal  value,  he 
would  not  have  devoted  the  time  necessary  for  taking  as  many 
turkeys  as  would  enable  him  to  obtain  it  in  exchange  from  A^ 
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If,  instead  of  finding  m  neighbour,  A.  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  a  inrife,  the  same  system  of  exchange  would  have  been 
estaUisbed.     He  would  take  the  deer,  and  she  would  cook  the 
^neat  and    convert  the  skins  into  clothing.    He  would  raise 
ihe  fiax,  and  she  would  convert  it  into  linen.    If  the  family  be- 
came numerous,  one  would  cultivate  the  earth,  and  a  second 
would  supply  the  fish  and  other  animal  food  necessary  for  their 
support,  ^^hile  a  third  would  be  engaged  in  the  management  of 
the  household,  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  clothing.    Here  would  be  a  system  of  exchanges  as  complete 
as  that  of  Comhill,  or  Broadway.    The  only  difference  would 
be  tbat  value  would  not  be  indicated  by  price.    In  those  larger 
communities,  in  which  there  is  no  separate  property,  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  products  of  labour  is  as  well  settled  as 
in  London,  or  Paris.    The  bees  will  not,  if  they  can  avoid  it, 
work  for  the  drones,  and  if  the  latter  make  their  appearance 
they  are  soon  expelled,  except  where  they  possess  the  power  of 
compelling  others  to  labour  for  their  support. 

The  idea  of  exchange  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
value.  We  estimate  a  deer  as  worth  the  labour  of  a  week — a 
hare  at  that  of  a  day — u  e.  we  should  be  willing  to  exchange 
that  quantity  of  labour  for  them.  The  sole  inhabitant  of  an 
island  has  thus  his  system  of  exchange  esLiblished,  and  measures 
value  precisely  as  does  each  member  of  a  large  community. 
When  he  is  joined  by  another  person  exchanges  arise  between 
them,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  when  tliey  are 
performed  among  nations  whose  numbers  are  counted  by  mil- 
lions. 

In  measuring  value,  the  first  and  most  natural  idea  is  to  com- 
pare the  commodities  produced  with  the  labour  that  has  been 
expended  in  their  production.  In  exchanging,  the  most  obvious 
laode  is  to  give  labour  for  labour. 

A.  has  more  firuit  than  he  can  use,  and  B.  has  more  potatoes. 
Neither  possesses  any  value  in  its  present  state,  and  either  party 
may  a]^ropriate  as  much  as  he  pleases  of  them.  Some  time 
is,  however,  necessary  for  so  doing,  and  as  it  is  most  convenient 
for  each  to  gather  that  which  is  nearest  to  him,  each  is  willing 
2» 
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(hat  the  other  should  work  for  him,  and  receive  work  in  return^ 
Each  however  desires  to  have  as  large  a  quantity  as  he  could 
himself  obtain  with  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  and  watches 
carefully  that  he  does  not  give  more  labour  than  he  receives. 

Our  two  colonists  having  thus  established  between  them  a 
system  of  exchanges,  would,  of  course,  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
best  aids  to  labour  that  might  be  within  their  reach.    They 
would  soon  find  that  the  clearing  of  land,  building  of  houses, 
and  in  fact,  almost  every  species  of  employment,  would  be 
greatly  assisted  by  the  possession  of  an  axe,  or  some  species  of 
cuttihg  instrument.    Having  no  iron,  they  would  be  compelled 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  means  as  were  at  their  command, 
and  if  they  could  find  flint,  or  other  hard  stone,  they  might  at 
the  cost  of  great  labour  succeed  in  making  one  or  more.    The 
mstrument  would  be  very  rude,  but  it  would  materially  aid  their 
operations,  and  they  might  now  build  a  house  in  perhaps  one 
half  as  much  time  as  had  been  required  to  construct  the  first. 
They  would  have  obtained  the  aid  of  capital^  the  product  of  pre- 
vious labour,  and  the  immediate  effect  would  be  a  change  in  the 
value  of  all  previously  existing  articles  in  the  production  of 
which  an  axe  could  be  available.    The  house  that  had  cost  the 
labour  of  a  whole  year,  could  now  be  reproduced  in  six  months, 
and  as  much  fuel  as  had  cost  a  fortnight's  labour,  could  now  be 
cut  in  a  week.  No  improvement  having  yet  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  taking  deer,  or  fish,  their  value,  in  labour,  would  re- 
main as  before.    If,  now,  one  c^  the  parties  chanced  to  have 
more  fish  than  he  required,  while  the  other  had  a  surplus  of 
fuel,  the  latter  would  give  twice  as  much  as  he  would  have 
done  before  the  axes  were  made,  knowing  that  he  could  repro- 
duce that  quantity  with  the  same  expenditure  of  labour  that 
previously  would  have  been  required  for  half  of  it 

All  previously  existing  capital,  in  the  form  of  bouses,  boats^ 
or  fuel,  would  now  exchange  for  only  the  quantity  of  labour  re- 
quired for  their  reproduction,  so  that  the  acquisition  of  the  axe 
would  increase  the  value  of  labour,  when  estimated  in  houses 
or  fuel,  and  lessen  the  value  of  houses  and  fuel,  when  estimated 
in  labour.  The  cost  of  production  would  no  longer  be  the 
measure  of  value»  the*cost  at  which  they  could  be  reproduced 
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having  fidlen.  Vahe  uould  be  esUmaied  by  the  cost  ef  froduc- 
tkm  under  existing  circum^lances.  The  fally  however,  having 
been  occarioned  by  the  iroprovemeiit  eflfected  in  the  means  of 
applying  labour,  no  further  fall  would  take  place  until  a  further 
improvement  vras  effected.  The  more  slowly  those  improve- 
ments were  made,  the  more  steady  would  be  the  proportion 
which  existing  capital  would  bear  to  labour,  and  the  more 
rapidly  they  were  made,  the  more  rapid  would  be  the  fall  of 
pre-existing  capita],  and  the  more  rapid  would  be  the  increase 
in  the  proportion  which  labour  would  bear  to  that  capital 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  let  us  suppose  a  vessel  to  arrive, 
the  master  of  which  desires  supplies  of  firuit,  fresh  provisions, 
&Cn  ibr  wbich  be  is  willing  to  give  muskets,  or  axes,  in  ex- 
change. The  settlers  value  the  commodities  they  have  to  part 
with  by  the  amount  of  labour  they  have  cost  to  produce,  or  by 
die  quantity  necessary  to  replace  them.  They  value  fruit  at 
less  than  potatoes,  and  hares  and  rabbits  at  less  than  deer,  and 
wiD  not  give  the  jnoduce  of  five  days'  labour  in  venison,  if  they 
can  obtain  what  they  want  for  the  produce  of  the  labour  of 
four  days  applied  to  raising  potatoes. 

They  will  measure  the  value  of  the  articles  that  they  desire 
in  exchange,  by  the  difficulty  that  exists  in  the  way  of  their  ob- 
tainii^  them.  It  has  cost  them  the  labour  of  months  to  make 
a  rode  axe,  and  if  they  can  obtain  a  good  one  at  the  cost  of  an 
equal  annount  of  labour,  it  will  be  more  advantageous  for  them 
to  do  so,  than  to  employ  the  same  time  in  the  production  of 
one  similar  to  that  which  they  possess.  They  can,  however, 
make  such,  but  they  cannot  make  muskets,  and  they  will  attach 
more  value  to  the  possession  of  a  single  one,  than  to  that  of 
several  axes.  They  might  give  the  provisions  accumulated  by 
the  labour  of  three  or  four  months  for  the  one,  but  they  would 
be  willing  to  give  all  the  accumulations  of  a  year  for  the  other. 
Let  us  suppose  that  each  should  be  enabled  to  supply  himself 
with  a  musket  and  an  axe,  and  examine  the  effect  Both  parties 
being  exactly  equal— each  possessing  the  same  machinery, — the 
labour  of  each  wouU  be  of  equal  value,  and  the  average  pro- 
duce of  a  day's  labour  of  the  one  would  continue  to  exchange 
for  a  day^s  labour  of  the  other. 
The  house  that  had  cost,  at  first,  the  labour  of  a  year,  could 
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be  reproduced,  by  the  assistance  of  the  first  rode  axe,  by  ih& 
labour  of  half  a  year,  but  a  similar  one  can  now  be  produced 
in  a  month.  It  is,  however,  so  inferior  to  that  which  can  no^v^ 
be  made,  that  it  is  abandoned,  and  ceases  to  have  any  value 
whatever.  It  will  not  perhaps  exchange  for  the  labour  of  a 
single  day.  The  first  axe  ceases  to  have  valua  The  increased 
capital  of  the  community  has  thus  been  attended  with  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  value  of  all  that  had  been  accumulated  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  ship.  The  value  of  labour  in  houses  has 
risen,  and  two  months  will  now  give  one  vastly  superior  to  that 
which  was  at  first  obtained  by  twelve. 

The  value  of  the  provisions  that  had  been  accumulated  would 
experience  a  similar  fall.  The  labour  of  an  individual  armed 
with  a  musket,  for  a  week,  would  be  more  productive  of  venison, 
than  that  of  months  without  its  aid.  In  any  exchanges  that 
might  now  be  made  of  the  stock  already  existing,  the  value 
would  be  measured  by  the  labour  required  for  its  reproduction, 
and  not  by  that  which  it  had  cost  to  produca  Labour  aided 
by  capital  being  more  advantageously  applied,  had  improved 
in  its  quality^  and  a  smaller  quantity  would  now  be  required* 

The  master  of  the  vessel  obtained  for  an  axe,  produced  by  a 
mechanic  in  a  single  day,  provisions,  that  had  required  months 
to  collect  and  preserve.  One  day,  aided  by  machinery,  the  re* 
suit  of  previous  labour,  is  thus  as  productive  as  months  of  la- 
bour not  so  aided.  Quality  is  therefore  a  substitute  for  quantity* 

Throughout  the  operations  of  the  world,  the  result  is  the 
same.  The  savage  gives  skins,  the  product  of  many  months 
of  exertion,  for  a  few  beads,  a  knife,  a  musket,  and  some  powder.*^ 
The  people  of  Poland  give  wheat,  produced  by  the  labour  of 
months,!  for  clothing  produced  by  that  of  a  few  days,  assisted 
by  capital  in  the  form  of  machinery.  The  people  of  India  give 

*  *Tliree  marten  ikins  are  obtained  for  a  eoarae  knife,  the  ntmoet  Talne  of 

*  which,  including  the  expense  of  conveying  it  to  those  distant  regions,  cannot 
*be  estimated  at  more  than  Sd.;  and  three  of  the  skins  Were  sold,  last  Jannaiy, 

*  in  London,  for  fire  guineas.    With  the  more  ezpensiTe  fiirs,  such  as  the  Uaek 
^fin,  or  the  sea-otter,  the  profit  is  more  than  tripled ;  and  bat  a  ftw  yean  ago,  a 

*  single  skin  of  the  former  species  sold  for  50  guineas,  while  the  native  obtained 

*  in  exchange  the  value  of  3s.' — King* 9  Aretie  ExpedUimu 

f  IVom  a  statistical  aooount  of  the  Lordship  of  Pulaway  and  Kouskowola,  in 
the  profince  of  Lublin,  in  Poland,  it  appears  that  *Thn  subjects,  when  called  to 
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a  year's  labour  for  as  much  clothing  or  provisions  as  could  be 
had  in  the  United  States  by  that  of  a  month.  The  people  of 
France^  give  a  year's  labour  for  less  than  those  of  England  ob- 
tain in  half  a  year.    The  mechanic,  aided  by  his  knowledge  of 

*VQrk  wUk  tktir  t§€m$  oa  the  wtale,  beyood  the  days  of  itipnlatad  lenrioei 
*  neeiTe  >U  penoe  a  daj  &r  a^coltural  labour,  (ploaghing  and  ■owing,)  and 
'three  pence  for  othef  manoal  work.  If  they  do  not  work  on  the  estate,  but  are 
*eaipk^red  elsewhere,  they  are  paid  from  eight  to  twelve  pence  for  agricnltnral 
*laboiir  wkk  iktbr  feem,  and  from  ikrte  pencM  to  tis  pence  for  tkeir  own  isork.'— 
<MMesi,  jPiinil  Supeet^jfm  171* 

The  average  price  of  wheat,  at  Cracow,  on  the  Vistula,  abore  the  province  of 
I«blin,  fi>r  a  period  of  ten  years,t  wis  S5«.  sterling.  It  required  then  the  labour 
ef  esventy-five  days  to  prodoce  a  quarter  of  wheat,  which  in  the  United  States 
•Qold  be  obtained  by  the  labour  of  nine  or  ten  days. 

Such  is  the  poverty  of  the  people  of  those  countries,  that  they  are  totally  un* 
able  to  make  the  improvements  in  their  implemonts,  or  in  their  modes  of  cuitiva* 
tion,  that  are  necessary.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  product  does  not  usually 
ooeed  three,  fimr,  or  five  times  the  amount  of  seed  sown,  is  may  be  seen  by  the 
ftlbwiag  statements,  taken  from  fix,  Jwofib^o  reports. 

Ib  Fonaranis,  the  eoadition  of  the  people  was  such  that  they  were  unable  to 
keep  a  eoffieiency  of  stock  to  anpply  tiwir  lands  with  manure,  and  consequently 
the  ntoriM  were  little  more  than  treble  the  seed,  is  follows  :| — 

Wheat  sown,  155,936  tehetwerts.  Produce,    996,394 

Rye  sown,  i;i54,960       do.  da      4,383,584 

Bufejsown*  619,999       do.  do.      3,757,688 

Oats  sown,  1,345,704       do.  do.      9,975,880 

3^76^599  11,113,376 

TelbyBta  is  lepiessulod  as  a  district  of  eitracrdinary  fecundity,  yet  he  finds, 
by  the  cAetal  btfvest  letuns  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  return  was  little  men 
tihan  fear  times  the  ssed  sown. 

flowed  635,700  tehetwerts ;  reaped  9,696,839. 

Podelia,  abo  represented  as  very  fertile,  yielded  only  3,067,846  from  644,803 
•ohalwerta  of  sesd. 

*  *The  grssAer  part  of  FVance,  a  still  much  greater  portion  of  Germany,  and 
*aeai]y  the  whole  of  Pnissia,  Austria,  Poland,  and  Russia,  present  a  wretched 
*UDifiirmity  of  system.    It  b  called  the  three-course  husbandry,  consisting  oC 

*  Isl,  one  year's  dean  fellow;  9d,  winter  com,  chiefly  rye,  with  a  proportion  of 

*  vrheat  coaunansorate  to  the  manure  that  can  be  applied;  3d,  summer  com,  or 

*  bailey  and  oate.    Tliere  are  oocasional  and  small  deviations  fifom  this  system. 
*Ia  some  few  cases,  potatoes,  in  others,  peas  are  grown,  in  the  fidlow  year;  but 

*  they  are  only  minute  exceptions  to  the  generally  established  system.    It  is  not 
*svprising  that  under  such  a  system  the  produce  should  not  be  much  mors 

*  lbsn/b«r  tees  ike  ess^at  vrhieh  rate  it  is  calculated,  it  appears  to  me  rightlyt 
•by  BarsQ  Aleian<fcir  Humboldt" 

t  Jaeob^  Ffait  Rsfort,  p.  94.  t  Jacob,  First  Report,  p.  34. 
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his  trade,  obtains  in  a  week  as  much  as  the  labourer  can  earn 
in  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  the  dealer  in  merchandise,  who  has 
devoted  his  time  to  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness, gains  in  a  month,  as  much  as  his  neighbour,  less  skilled  in 
it,  can  do  in  a  year. 

In  order  that  quantity  of  labour  should  be  a  measure  of  yalue, 
it  should  be  aided  by  an  equal  amount  of  capital,  in  the  form  of 
machinery,  or  intelligence.    The  product  of  the  labour  of  two 
carpenters  in  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  will  generally  ex- 
change for  that  of  two  masons,  and  that  of  two  shoemakers 
will  not  vary  much  in  value  from  that  of  two  tailors.    That  of 
a  labourer  in  Boston  will  exchange  for  that  of  another  in  Pitta- 
burg,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis,  but  it  will  not  be  given  for  that  of 
a  labourer  in  Paris,  or  Havre,  the  latter  not  being  aided  by  a 
similar  amount  of  capital,  and  being  therefore  inferior  in  quality. 
The  quality  of  labour  throughout  France  varies  to  a  certain 
small  extent,  as  does  that  throughout  England,  or  India ;  but 
between  a  native  of  Bordeaux  and  another  of  Lille,  the  va- 
riation is  trifling,  compared  with  that  which  exists  between 
a  workman  in  any  part  of  France  and  one  in  the  United 
States.    The  circumstances  which  aflfect  the  quality  of  labour 
in  Bordeaux  and  Lille  are,  in  a  great  measure,  common  to  all 
the  people  of  France,  as  are  those  which  affect  that  of  a  work- 
man in  Philadelphia  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Here  we  find  the  same  eflect  at  the  same  time,  but  at  difierent 
places,  that  we  have  before  shown  to  be  produced  at  the  same 
place,  but  at  different  times.    The  increased  capital  of  the  set- 
tlers having  improved  the  quality  of  their  labour,  the  product 
of  the  third  year  was  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  first  two 
years ;  and  in  like  manner  the  product  of  a  single  year's  labour 
in  the  United  States,  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  three 
years'  labour  in  France.    Value  is,  therefore,  not  measured  by 
quantity  alone,  but  by  quantity  and  quality  of  labour. 

The  house  and  the  axe,  the  capital  that  had  been  accumu- 
lated, fell  in  value,  when,  by  the  aid  of  improved  implements,  la- 
bour was  rendered  more  productive.  Such  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  all  the  accumulations  resulting  from  past  labour.  As  the 
facility  of  production  increases,  the  reward  of  the  labourer  in 
the  articles  so  produced  increases,  and  the  clothing  that  forty 
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yean  ago  would  have  purchased  the  labour  of  weeks,  would 
not  now  command  that  of  as  many  days.  Fifty  years  since  a 
steam  engine  -would  have  required  the  labour  of  a  life  to  pay 
for  it,  but  at  present  it  would  not  exchange  for  that  of  more 
than  a  few  years  of  a  common  workman  in  the  United  States. 
In  factt  like  the  house  first  built  by  the  settler^  the  workman 
coold  8o  readily  obtain  one  vastly  superior,  that  those  con^ 
stmcted  fifty  years  since  would  be  valueless,  and  much  of  the 
clothing  of  last  century  was  so  inferior  in  quality  that  a  pur« 
chaser  could  now  with  difiiculty  be  found 

The  value  of  commodities,  or  machinery,  at  the  time  of  pro^ 
doction,  is  measured  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labour  re« 
qoired  to  produce  them.    Every  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
production  tends  to  improve  the  quaHiy  of  labour,  and  to  di- 
miniflh  the  quantity  required  for  the  reproduction  of  similar  ar- 
ticles.   With  every  such  improvement  there  is  a  diminution  in 
the  quantity  that  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  those  previ- 
ously existing,  because  no  commodity  will  exchange  for  mare  la- 
hour  than  is  required  for  its  reproduction.    There  is  a  constant 
improvement  in  the  machinery  of  production,  and  in  the  quality 
of  labour,  accompanied  by  a  constant  fall  in  the  labour  value 
of  those  existing  commodities,  or  machines,  which  constitute 
capital  The  longer,  therefore,  that  any  commodity,  or  machine, 
in  the  oxxle  of  producing  which  improvements  have  been  made, 
has  been  in  existence,  even  where  no  change  has  been  made  in 
the  quality  of  the  machines  used,  or  in  that  of  the  commodity, 
and  wheie  there  has  been  no  change  in  its  powers  from  use, 
the  smaller  is  the  proportion  which  its  present  labour  value  bears 
to  its  cost 

The  silver  produced  in  the  fourteenth  century  exchanged  for 
labour  at  the  rate  of  seven  pence  half  penny  for  that  of  a  week* 
Since  that  time  it  has  steadily  diminished  in  its  power  of  com- 
manding it  in  exchange,  until,  at  the  present  time,  twelve  or 
fifkeen  filings  are  required  to  obtain  that  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  days  that  could  be  had  five  centuries  since  for  7^d.  The 
various  persons  through  whose  hands  has  passed  the  silver  that 
existed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  have  thus  experienced  a  con- 
stant depreciation  in  the  quantity  of  labour  that  their  capital 
would  command.  An  axe  made  fifty  years  since,  of  equal  qua- 
lity with  the  best  that  could  now  be  made,  and  which  had  nevei* 
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been  used,  would  not  now  exchange  for  half  as  much  labour  as 
it  would  have  done  on  the  day  of  its  production.  The  owner 
would  have  found  his  capital  constantly  falling  in  its  labour 
value. 

This  diminution  in  the  value  of  capital  is  attended  by  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  proportion  of  the  product  of  labour  that  is  given 
for  its  use,  by  those  who,  unable  to  purchase,  desire  to  hire  it 
When  the  first  axe  was  made,  if  it  had  been  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  one  of  the  colonists,  he  would  have  demanded  at  least 
one  half  of  the  wood  that  could  be  cut  with  it,  in  return  for  per- 
mitting the  other  to  use  it  It  had  cost  A.  the  labour  of  hadf  a 
year,  and  B.  could  not  produce  a  similar  one  in  less  time.  The 
arrival  of  the  ship  enabled  the  parties  to  obtain  superior  imple- 
ments at  less  cost,  and  by  degrees  an  axe  would  fall  in  value 
from  six  months  to  that  of  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The  man 
who  desired  fifty  years  since,  the  use  of  such  an  instrument  for 
a  year,  would  give  the  labour  of  more  days  than  he  would 
do  now,  when  by  that  of  a  single  day  he  might  become 
the  owner  of  one.  When  A.  possessed  the  only  house  in  the 
settlement,  he  would  have  demanded  of  B.,  for  permission  to 
use  it  for  a  year,  a  much  larger  number  of  days'  labour  than  B» 
would  be  willing  to  give  when  the  possession  of  an  axe  enabled 
him  to  construct  a  similar  one  in  a  month.  At  the  time  tliat  a 
week's  labour  could  command  only  7id  of  silver,  the  owner  of 
a  pound  thereof,  could  demand  a  much  larger  proportion,  in  re- 
turn for  permitting  its  use,  than  can  now  be  done,  when  the 
labourer  can  obtain  that  quantity  in  return  for  the  exertions  of 
little  more  than  a  fortnight  hnpravemeni  in  the  machinertf 
by  which  production  is  aided^  is  attended  not  only  by  a  reduction 
in  the  labour  value  of  previously  existing  capitalt  but  by  a  dtm- 
nution  in  the  proportien  of  the  product  cflabawr  that  cfln  be  de- 
manded in  return  for  permitting  it  to  be  used* 


Am  the  families  of  our  settlers  increased  and  extended  them- 
selves over  the  land«  exchanges  would  multiply,  and  it  would 
become  difiicult  to  perform  them  without  some  general  standard 
of  comparison,  or  medium  of  exchange,  and  the  value  of  any 
commodity  in  that  article  would  be  termed  its  price.  If  wheat 
were  the  article  of  chief  production  it  might  be  adopted,  and  a 
deer  would  be  valued  at  a  given  number  of  busbeb    Tobacco 
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might  be  used  for  the  puq)08e9  as  vsza  formerlj  the  case  in 
Virginia ;  or  it  might  be  cowrie  sheUs,  or  gold  and  silver.  Un- 
less, however,  the  hunter  could  obtain  as  much  wheat,  or  to- 
bacco, for  his  deer,  as  he  could  by  cultivating  the  earth,  he 
would  relinquish  hunting.  Whatever  might  be  adopted  as  the 
standard,  would  itself  be  liable  to  variation,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  requisite  to  obtain  any  given  quantity  of  it 
Thus,  if  it  were  wheat,  its  value  in  labour,  or  in  other  com- 
modities, would  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  seasons. 
If  the  crops  were  lai^  a  small  quantity  of  labour  would  com- 
mand a  large  quantity  of  it,  and  prices  would  rise,  whereas,  if 
the  crops  failed,  the  same  amount  of  labour  might  command 
but  half  as  much,  and  prices  would  fall 

Any  circumstances  that  might  lessen  the  demand  for  an  ar- 
ticle, would  tend  to  lessen  its  value  when  compared  with  other 
commodities;  and  if  it  should  be  the  one  that  had  been  adopted 
as  the  standard  of  comparison,  prices  would  rise.  Thus,  if 
the  standard  were  tobacco,  and'the  use  of  it  should  be  discon- 
tinued, or  diminished,  it  would  fall  in  value  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  price  of  all  other  commodities  would  rise, 
because  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco  would  be  given  for  them, 
UDtil  the  su|^y  of  the  latter  should  be  diminished  so  as  to  corres- 
pond with  the  demand.  If  cowrie  shells  should  cease  to  be  objects 
of  dene,  no  man  would  give  as  much  wheat  for  them  as  he  would 
have  done  when  they  were  universally  in  request  Prices  uni- 
vemlly  would  rise,  and  the  owner  of  shells  would  give  a  greater 
number  of  them  for  any  commodities  he  might  find  it  necessary 
to  purchase.  The  substitution  of  bank  notes  and  bills  of  ex- 
change for  gM  and  silver,  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  tended 
to  lenen  the  demand  for  them,  and  to  raise  the  prices  of  labour, 
and  of  all  other  commodities.  The  greatly  increased  use  of 
them  for  other  purposes  has,  however,  tended  to  maintain  their 
vabe  in  exchai^  If  cotton  were  extensively  substituted  for 
wool,  the  value  of  the  latter  would  fall,  until  some  new  mode  of 
employing  it  should  create  a  demand  equal  to  that  which  had 
before  existed,  or  until  the  supply  should  be  reduced  to  meet 
litt  demand. 

There  is  no  conunodity,  uniform  in  its  cost  of  production, 
Al  can  be  taken  as  (be  standard  of  comparison.    Those 
S 
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usually  adopted  by  civilized  nations  are  gold  and  silver,  but 
they  are  liable  to  the  same  variation  as  others.    The  cost  of 
obtaining  them  is  much  smaller  now  than  it  was  in  former 
times,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  larger  quantity  is  given  for 
the  commodities  produced  by  any  given  amount  of  labour. 
Prices  have  risen.  Any  circumstance  that  tends  to  increase  the 
facility  of  obtaining  them,  must  raise  prices,  as  an  increase  of 
the  labour  required  therefor  must  cause  them  to  fall.  Temporary 
changes  are  generally  produced  by  the  substitution,  to  an  un- 
usual extent,  of  paper  money  for  the  precious  metak,  when  the 
demand  for  them  is  lessened,  and  prices  risCf  followed  by  pe- 
riods in  which  the  supply  of  paper  is  reduced,  when  the  de- 
mand for  gold  and  silver  is  increased,  and  prices  fall  The  fall 
in  the  value  of  goM  or  silver,  that  is  indicated  by  a  general  rise 
of  prices,  is  as  injurious  to  the  Mexican  as  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  cotton  to  a  Carolinian.  It  tends  to  diminish  his  power  of  im- 
proving his  machinery,  and  to  lessen  the  supply,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  must  be  a  fall  in  the  prices  oif  other  commo- 
dities, and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver. 


We  come  now  to  consider  the  cause  of  value.  The  house, 
the  deer,  and  the  fruit,  are  all  useful  and  agreeabh^  but  they 
do  not  possess  those  qualities  more  than  light  and  air,  which 
have  no  valua  The  latter  are  necessary  to  us,  but  as  they  exist 
in  unlimited  quantities,  we  attach  the  idea  of  value  to  their 
possession  only  when  labour  may  have  been  required  to  give  us 
the  use  of  them  at  the  place  and  in  the  manner  that  is  most  con- 
venient and  agreeable  to  us.  If  we  have  a  room  that  is  not  suf- 
ficiently lighted,  we  make  a  window  for  the  admission  of  more 
light  When  the  sun  ceases  to  grant  us  his  aid,  we  invoke  the 
aid  of  candles,  oil,  or  gas.  When  we  wish  the  services  of  the 
wind,  we  erect  masts  and  put  sails  upon  them,  and  increase  the 
number  so  as  to  enable  us  to  obtain  the  whole  quantity  that 
we  desire.  If  we  wish  more  heat  than  the  sun  can  give  us, 
we  erect  hot  houses,  or  stoves.  Light,  heat,  and  air,  tnus  ob- 
tained, have  value  from  the  labour  bestowed  in  appropriating 
or  producing  them,  precisely  as  the  fish  of  the  sea,  or  the  birdb 
of  the  air  secured  by  the  .sportsman,  have  it 

To  have  value  an  article  must  have  utility,  or  it  must  be 
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capable  of  ministering  in  some  mode  to  the  gratification  of 
man,  but  those  qualities,  although  necessary  to  value,  are  not 
causes  of  it,  because  nothing  is  more  useful  than  air,  which  has 
none,  except  ^rhen  labour  has  been  expended  in  obtainitig  it 
Such  is  the  case  with  all  commodities,  or  things,  all  of  wtdch 
derive  their  value  from  the  labour  which  has  been  applied  to 
their  production  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  they  are  re- 
quired.   Labowr  is  thus  (he  sole  cause  of  value. 


We  arrive  now  at  the  following  conclusions. — 

L  That  the  cause  of  the  value  attached  to  commodities,  or 
things,  is  the  necessity  for  giving  lab:ur  in  exchange  for  them* 

n.  That  the  value  of  every  commodity  or  thing,  must  be  es- 
timated in  some  other  commodity  or  thing,  and  thus  that  the  na- 
imre  of  value  is  exchangeable. 

ni.  That  the  producer  desires  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  for  their  production,  and  to  facilitate  their  acquisition. 

IV.  That  with  this  view  he  appropriates  a  portion  of  his  labour 
to  the  construction  of  machines  to  aid  him  in  production* 

V.  That  those  machines  constitute  his  capital. 

YL  That  capital  tends  to  improve  the  quality  of  labour,  and  to 
lessen  the  quantity  required  for  the  production  of  any  commodity. 

VIL  That  the  value  of  commodities,  at  the  time  of  produc- 
tion, is  measured  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labour  required 
to  produce  them. 

VIIL  That  the  value  of  an  article  cannot  exceed  that  of  the 
labour  required  to  reproduce  it. 

IX.  That  every  improvement  in  the  mode  of  producing  any 
commodity  tends  to  lessen  the  value,  in  labour,  of  commodities 
of  the  same  description  previously  existing. 

X.  That  the  accumulated  products  of  labour,  constituting 
capital,  have,  therefore,  a  constant  tendency  to  fall  in  their 
labour  value. 

XL  That  this  fall  of  value  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in 
the  proportion  q[  the  product  of  labour  that  can  be  claimed  in 
retam  for  permitting  their  use. 

Xn.  That  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  in  the 
fslue  of  labour  when  compared  with  capital,  and  to  an  ia* 
I  in  tke  proportion  of  product  retained  by  the  labourer. 
8» 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MALTHUS,  MXIULLOCH,  SENIOR,  and  othen,  ON  VALUE.* 

Ill  thus  attributing  value  exclusively  to  labour,  we  agree  with 
several  of  the  principal  writers  of  ourXime,  among  whom  are 
Mr.  Malthus,t  Colonel  Torrens,J  and  Mr.  M'Culloch.§  Those- 
writers,  however,  attribute  the  power  to  demand  rent  for  the 
use  of  land  to  the  fact  that  the  superior  soils  are  limited  in  quan- 
tity, and  that,  as  population  increases,  there  arises  a  necessity 
for  extending  cidtivaiion  over  land  yielding  a  diminished  re- 
turn,  attended  xoith  a  constant  diminution  in  the  xoages  of  laborur 
and  the  profiis  of  capital.  In  consequence  of  this  necessity  the 
person  who  has  appropriated  to  himself  a  superior  soil  is  sup- 
posed to  be  enabled  to  demand  as  rent  the  whole  amount  of  the 
difference  between  the  product  of  labour  applied  thereon,  and 
that  which  could  be  obtained  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
applied  to  the  worst  land  required  to  be  cultivated  to  supply 
the  quantity  of  food  necessary  for  the  population.  If  the  former 
will  yield  two  hundred  bushels,  and  the  latter  one  hundred  bush- 
els, he  can  claim  the  difference,  or  one  hundred  bushels,  as  rent|| 

*  We  give  m  fhia  e&apCer  a  brief  view  of  the  opinioni  of  tfaeM  writers,  re- 
■erving  for  a  flitnre  portmn  of  thb  work,  the  ezaxnination  of  their  arguments  at 
Bopport  of  their  dbctrinesr  where  the  latter  differ  ftom  oar  own. 

t  *  Wealth  consists  of  the  material  things  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable  to 

•  man,  which  have  required  some  portion  of  himian  eflRut  to  appropriatte  or  pro* 

•  duoe.*— JfUtivs,  D^niiioM,  p,  34 

X  *Two  things  are  essential  to  wealth :  the  posseaston  of  utHity^-aud  the  re- 
'quiring  some  portron  of  voluntary  exertion  or  labour.*  Prodvction  ofWeaUhyp,  1. 
4  'Labour  is  the  only  source  of  Wealth.*^  Prtnctples^  p.  66^ 
(I '  Siippooe  now,  that  such  a  price  is  offered  as  will  pay  the  expense  of  producing 

•  com  on  soils  which,  in  retHm  for  the  same  expendiCuxp  that  would  have  produced 
'^lOO  quarters  on  lands  of  the^irst  quality,  will  only  yield  90  quarters;  it  is  plain 

•  it  wUl  then  be  indifierent  to  a  farmer  whether  he  pays  a  rent  of  10  quarters  for 

•  ths  first  quality  of  land,  on  Arms  the  second  quality,  which  is  unappropriated 

•  and  open  to  him,  without  paymg  rent    If  the  population  went  on  increasiDg, 

•  lands  which  would  yield  only  80,  70, 60, 50,^bc.,  quarters  in  return  for  the  same 
'  expenditure  diat  had  raised  lOOquarters  on  the  best  lands,,might  be  suooessively 

•  brought  into  cultivation.  And  when  recourse  has  been  had  to  these  inferior  lands, 
*the  corn  rent  of  those  that  are  superior  would  plainly  be  equal  to  the  difference 
■-between  the  quantity  of  produor  obtained  fivm  them,  and  the  quantity  obtained 

•  ikom  tiie  worst  land  under  tilhifB/---irCM2ocA,.Fiiiiciplet, p,  433. 
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i?etl  iff  the  »gn  rf  ooAie.  Land  whicli  pays  it  has  value,  and 
that  which  can  command  no  rent  has  no  ▼alue.  If  this  **  neces- 
Bty"  be  the  cause  of  value  in  land,  our  assertion  that  labour  is 
the  safe  cause  cannot  be  correct,  nor  is  Mr.  M'Culloch  consistent 
in  saying  that  **  labour  is  the  cnhj  source  of  wealth,**  while  he 
attributes  the  power  to  demand  rsnt  to  another  cause. 

Mr.  Senior  attributes  value  to  all  articles  that  are,  I.  Useful 
II.  Susceptible  of  appropriation,  and  of  course  transferable:  and 
in.  Limited  in  supply.* 

Many  things  are  useful  that  have,  however,  no  exchangeable 
value,  as  we  have  shown  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  air.  Coal 
ia  the  mine  has  all  the  qualities  that  it  possesses  when  it  Is  brought 
into  use  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  yet  acres  of  land  contain- 
ing thousands  of  tons  may  be  purchased  for  fifty  cents.  It  requires 
the  application  of  labour  to  give  it  value.  It  is  perfectly  sus- 
eepliUe  of  being  appropriated  or  transferred,  yet  it  is  valueless. 
No  commodi^  or  thing  can  have  value  unless  it  is  susceptible 
of  being  made  to  contribute  to  the  comfort,  convenience,  or 
pleasure  of  man,  nor  unless  susceptible  of  appropriation,  but 
those  qualities,  though  thus  essentui/ to,  are  not  caicses  of,  value. 
With  great  reason,  therefore,  Mr.  Senior  rests  chiefly  on  limi- 
tation of  supi^y  as  Ike  catae.  Of  this  he  says: 

*  The  next  constituent  of  value  is  limUaHan  in  mpply.  It  may 
'sppesr  inaccurate  to  apply  this  expression  to  any  class  of  things, 

*  as  it,  in  fact,  belongs  to  all ;  there  being  nothing  which,  strictly 

*  speaking,  is  nnliwited  in  supply.  But  for  the  purposes  of  Political 
'  Boooomy ,  every  thing  may  be  considered  as  unlimited  in  supply,  tn 
'  tto  tzMng  eiaie^  of  which  a  man  may  have  as  much  as  he  pleases 
'  fiv  the  mere  trouble  of  taking  it  into  his  possession.    Thus  the 

*  wafer  of  the  open  sea  is,  in  our  use  of  the  term,  unlimited  in  sup- 
'  ply ;  any  man  wlio  chooses  to  go  for  it  may  have  as  much  of  it  as  he 
'pleases:  that  portion  of  it  which  has  been  brought  to  London  is 

*  limited  in  supply,  and  is  to  be  obtained  not  merely  by  going  to  the 

**IMar  tkai  tenn [w«dth]  w«  oomprabeod  all  UioM4langi,  and  thoM  Uijiifi 
'oaij,  which  an  tnasftrable,  are  limited  ta  iapplyt  and  are  firectly  or  indirectly 
'  ptadaetiw  cf  plaaanre  or  prcTentife  of  paiii ;  or,  to  mo  an  equivalent  expreaiion, 

*  which  are  ■oaeeptibla  of  csdUi^;  (uaing  the  word  exehange  to  denote  hiriaf 
'M  w«l  aa  abMlma  parchaaeQ  or,  to  oae  a  third  •qnivalent  ezpreaiioii,  whioh 
'kaiaaalM;  a  word  which,  ia  a  aabacquenl  portion  of  thia  Traate,  we  ahall  ex. 
'pUa  at  Moie  Icnfth,  iBorely  premiaing  at  preaent  that  we  oae  it  in  ita  popolar 
'■Bi^  aa  dennlinf  the  capacity  of  haing  gifen  and  received  in  exchange.^ 

f  Oatlioa  of  the  Mence  of  PoliUcal  Eooncmy,  p.  m . 
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*  reservoir  and  taking  poMession  of  it,  but  by  giving  for  it  an  eqtiiTa« 

*  lent.    The  copper  ores  which  Sir  John  Franklin  discovered  on  the 

*  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  may  be  consideredi  in  their  exuting 

*  siaU,  as  unlimited  in  supply ;  any  man  may  have  as  much  of  them 

*  as  he  has  stiength  and  patience  to  extract*    The  extracted  portion 

*  would  be  limited  in  supply,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  value. 

*  Many  things  are  unlimited  in  supply  for  some  purposes,  and  limits 
'  ed  for  others.  The  water  in  a  river  is  in  general  more  than  suf- 
'  ficient  for  all  the  domestic  purposes  for  which  it  can  be  required ; 

*  nobody  pays,  therefore,  for  permission  to  take  a  bucketfuU ;  but  it 

*  is  seldom  sufficient  for  all  those  who  may  wish  to  turn  their  mills 

*  with  it ;  they  pay,  therefore,  for  that  privilege. 

*  The  number  of  coats  and  waistcoots  in  Eugland  is  perhaps  about 

*  equal.  The  supply  of  each  may  be  increased  by  human  exertion 
'  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  but  it  requires  about  three  times  as  much 

*  exertion  to  produce  a  coat  as  to  produce  a  waistcoat.  As  the  obsta* 

*  cle,  therefore,  which  limits  the  supply  of  coats,  is  three  times  as 

*  forcible  as  that  which  limits  the  supply  of  waistcoats,  we  consider 

*  coats  three  times  more  limited  in  supply  than  waistcoats,  though 
^  the  existing  supply  of  each  may  perhaps  be  equal. 

'  Of  the  three  conditions  of  value,  utility,  transferabkness,  and 
^  limitation  in  supply,  the  last  is  by  far  the  most  important.* 

Production  consists  in  altering  in  its  form,  or  in  its  place, 
matter  already  existing.  The  commodities  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Senior  require  to  be  produced  in  the  form  in  which,  and  at  the 
fHace  at  which,  they  are  required.  There  is  no  ^  obstacle*' 
limiting  the  supply  but  the  want  of  the  application  of  labour, 
which  can  alone  give  them  value. 

Water  is  unlimited  in  quantity ;  but  when  produced  at  the 
time  and  place  required  a  price  is  paid  for  it  The  man  at 
whose  feet  runs  a  stream  of  water,  might,  with  a  very  small 
effort,  raise  enough  to  quench  his  thirst  The  labour  bestowed 
being  very  small,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  product  would 
be  very  trifling,  yet  he  would  not  employ  himself  during  a 
whole  day,  in  performing  the  same  operation  for  others,  unless 
each  person  served  would  pay  his  share  of  the  value  of  a  day's 
labour.  The  quantity  required  to  obtain  a  single  drink  is  so 
small  that  it  can  hardly  be  estimated,  yet  when  it  is  necessary 
to  perform  the  same  operation  as  many  times  as  are  required 
for  the  supply  of  a  family,  it  is  found  better  to  bestow,  at  once, 
a  hirgc  quantity  of  it,  in  sinking  a  well,  and  placing  a  pump 
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iherein,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  daily  demand  for 
labour.  Every  person  in  London  or  Philadelphia,  may  have 
as  much  water  as  he  thinks  fit  to  appropriate,  from  the  Thames, 
or  the  Delaware,  yet  it  is  deemed  much  more  advantageous  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  use  of  water  from  reservoirs,  whence 
it  is  carried  by  pipes  to  the  spot  at  which  it  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Senior  says  that  the  man  who  wishes  a  bucketfull  is  not 
required  to  pay  for  it,  while  he  who  desires  it  to  turn  his  mill 
must  do  so.  The  man  who  requires  a  bucketfull  in  London,  or 
New  York,  must  pay  for  it,  because  labour  has  been  applied 
to  produce  it  at  the  place  required.  He  who  wants  it  to  turn 
a  mill,  pays  for  it  on  the  same  principle.  He  wants  a  given 
power  at  a  given  place.  The  water-power  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  has  been  running  to  waste  for  centuries,  as  are  now 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  others,  but  they  will  not 
answer  his  purpose.  He  wishes  power  at  a  place  that  pos- 
sesses those  advantages  which  arise  out  of  the  application  of 
labour  to  the  making  of  roads  and  building  of  towns,  and  the 
rent  he  pays  is  for  those  advantages.  The  Falls  of  the  Merri- 
mack, or  of  the  Clyde,  would  be  as  valueless  as  those  of  the 
Mississippi  or  Missouri,  had  not  labour  been  thus  applied. 

Iron  exists  throughout  the  world  in  unlimited  quantity.  In 
the  single  state  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand  of  the  world  for  thousands  of  years,  and  thousands  of 
acres  filled  with  it  have  been  sold  for  the  taxes  of  one,  two,  or 
three  cents  per  acre.  The  person  who  appropriates  it  is  paid 
for  his  labour  in  so  doing,  and  for  changing  it  in  form  or  in 
place,  precisely  as  the  man  is  paid  who  employs  himself  in 
making  coats  or  waistcoats.  The  quantity  of  oil,  in  its  exist- 
ing staie^  is  unlimited.  Any  person  may  fit  out  vessels  for  the 
whaling  trade,  and  so  long  as  it  yields  a  higher  return  than  other 
empk>yments  the  number  of  vesseb  will  continue  to  increase, 
ODtil  it  shall  yield  only  the  usual  wages  and  profits  of  trade. 

Ice,  in  its  existing  state,  is  unlimited  in  supply,  yet  it  is  a 
kxury  for  which,  at  certain  seasons  and  in  certain  places,  a 
Ugh  price  is  paid  It  is  paid,  however,  not  for  the  ice,  but  for 
the  labour  employed  in  collecting  it:  for  the  rent  of  the  house 
io  which  it  is  kept :  for  the  time  of  the  person  who  brings  it 
loood  to  him,  aiid  wages  to  the  person  who  superintends  the 
operatioa    A  ton  of  coal  sells,  in  some  of  our  cities,  for  six. 
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eightt  or  ten  dollars,  while  in  other  places  it  is  worth  nothing 
The  person  who  pays  for  it,  does  so  on  the  same  principle  f 
the  one  who  pays  for  water.  Sand  is  worth  nothing  in  Ne' 
Jersey,  where  it  exists  in  abundance,  but  in  some  of  the  riche 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  it  has  more  value  than  limestone,  an 
a  man  desiring  to  build  would  gladly  give  half  a  dozen  loac 
of  the  one  for  a  single  load  of  the  other.  In  New  Jersey,  acre 
of  sand  would  be  given  for  as  many  loads  of  lime.  The  sam 
the  lime,  and  the  coal  possess  the  same  properties  in  the  place 
in  which  they  exist,  and  where  they  may  be  had  for  little  mor 
than  the  labour  of  appropriation — they  have  the  same  powe 
to  be  useful — but  they  have  no  value.  The  persons  who  a; 
propriate  them  and  change  their  place,  are  paid  for  so  doin^ 
but  they  can  earn  no  more,  in  return  for  their  labour,  than  tb 
shoemaker  or  the  tailor — perhaps  not  so  much.  There  is  » 
M  limitation  of  supply^  at  the  place  at  which  they  are  found 
and  the  only  circumstance  which  can  limit  it  at  the  place  o 
consumption,  is  the  indisposition  of  those  who  have  occasioi 
for  them  to  give  to  those  who  desire  to  produce  them  as  man] 
hats,  or  shoes,  or  wheat,  as  they  could  earn  by  producing  hata 
shoes,  or  wheat  for  themselves. 

In  all  these  cases  value  is  given  to  commodities  that  pre 
viously  had  none;  but  that  value  is  limited  to  the  wages  of  la 
hour,  and  to  the  usual  profit  on  capital  employed.  If  there  be 
not  a  supply  fuUy  equal  to  the  demand — ^if  **  limitation  of  sup 
ply*'  be  permitted  to  raise  the  price  in  even  a  very  small  d^rec 
above  that  limit, — some  of  those  who  are  consumers  become 
producers,  and  the  price  is  reduced  to  the  mere  value  of  the 
labour  required  for  its  production.  If  the  man  who  employs 
himself  in  raising  wheat  cannot  obtain  in  exchange  therefor  as 
many  hats,  or  coats,  or  shoes,  as  he  could  obtain  by  employing 
himself  in  making  those  articles,  he  will  relinquish  cultivatioa 
If  the  maker  of  hats  cannot  obtain  as  much  wheat  in  return  for 
his  labour  as  if  he  eniployed  himself  directly  in  its  production, 
he  will  apply  his  labour  thereta  Diibrent  commodities  require 
difierent  quantities  of  labour  for  their  production — thus  goU  is 
less  easily  obtained  than  silver,  and  iron  less  easily  than  sand 
or  clay — ^but  the  value  of  gold  and  silver— of  iron  and  clay — 
is  due  exclusively  to  the  labour  applied  to  their  production.  So 
long  as  that  which  is  employed  in  the  prodnctum  of  water,  ice^ 
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fish*  birds,  or  oil,  which  certainly  exist  in  unlimited  quantity, 
will  yield  to  the  labourer  as  much  wheat,  iron,  coal,  coats,  or 
shoes,  as  if  be  had  employed  the  same  labour  in  the  production 
of  those  commodities,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  limited  in 
quantity.  Every  man  who  has  the  value  of  a  day's  labour  in 
iroD  can  obtain  its  equivalent  in  coats  or  oil,  and  every  man 
who  possesses  coats  or  oil,  can  obtain  fish,  hats,  or  coal.  The 
quantity  produced  is  only  limited  by  the  quantity  of  labour  ap- 
plied to  their  production,  and  may  be  increased  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  as  the  wants  of  man  require  it 

Mr.  Senior  agrees  with  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred,  in  supposing  that,  owing  to  the  limited  svpfiy  of  fertile 
land,  there  arises,  as  population  increases,  a  necesrity  for  ap- 
ffying  labour  fo  cuthmUon^  wUh  a  constantly  diminishing  return 
to  labour  and  coptto^that  those  who  have  appropriated  the 
superior  soils  are,  in  consequence  of  this  necessity,  enabled 
to  demand  rent  for  their  use — and  that  hence  arises  the  vaJue 
that  is  attached  thereta  Th^  enjoy,  as  Mr.  Senior  supposes, 
a  ^  great  monopoly  of  land,***  and  tlie  amount  received  is 
deemed  ''^dl  pure  gain.'^f 

In  the  last  chapter  we  showed  what  was  the  effect  of  an  m- 
frooesMiU  in  the  quality  of  the  machinery  used  to  aid  produc- 
tion, supposing  the  settler  to  have  commenced  with  an  axe  of 
flint,  and  to  have  gradually  obtained  those  of  iron  and  steeL 
This  case  is  precisely  the  reverse;  It  is  here  supposed,  that 
with  the  extension  of  cultivation  there  is  a  constant  deterioration 
B  the  instruments  used.  We  will  now  proceed  to  inquire  what 
woold  be  the  manner  in  which  this  necessity  for  having  recourse 
fi»r  supplies  of  food  to  machines  of  constantly  increasing  inferi-- 
mrity,  would  show  itself,  but  will  first  examine  in  what  manner 
a  similar  necessity  in  regard  to  the  tools  by  which  labour  i» 
aided,  would  operata 

Let  us  suppose  that  instead  of  commencing  with  axes  of 
stone,  and  rising  to  those  of  iron  and  steel,  the  first  had  been  of 
sleel,  bat  that  there  was  a  daily  increasing  difliculty  of  obtain- 
ing such,  and  that  the  settler  was  gradually  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  recourse  to  ^inferior^  BxeSf  falling  fromfthose 
ef  iron  to  others  of  stone,  and  see  what  would  be  the  effect.> 

•OoaBe,.^179.  t  Ibid.  p.  18?. 
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L  With  every  increase  in  the  necessitj  for  axes*  there  wouM 
be  an  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  capable  of  doing  the 
usual  quantity  of  vork. 

IL  Every  new  axe  being  worse  than  those  previously  used* 
there  would  be  a  constantly  diminishing  return  to  labour. 

III.  Each  year  would  see  an  increase  in  the  value,  estimated 
in  labour,  of  all  previously  existing  axes. 

iy«  Each  year  the  owner  of  those  of  steel,  or  of  bon,  would 
be  enabled  to  demand  a  larger  proportion  of  the  product  of  la- 
bour in  return  for  the  loan  of  one. 

V.  Each  year  there  would  be  a  diminished  proporiicn  retained 
by  the  labmurert  attended  by  a  constant  diminution  in  his  wage» 

To  these  propositions,  it  is  presumed,  there  can  be  no  objec* 
tion,  and  we  will  now  apply  them  to  land. 

If  value  therein  be  the  result  of  this  necessity  far  having  re^ 
Omrse  to  land  of  inferior  productive  poioer,  it  mast  foHow^ 

L  That  with  every  extension  of  cultivation,  there  must  be  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  bringing  into  action 
a  quantity  of  land  necessary  to  yield  any  given  amount  of  food. 

II.  That  every  new  farm  brought  into  cultivation  being  less 
productive  than  that  which  had  preceded  it,  there  must  be  a 
constant  diminution  in  the  return  to  labour. 

HI.  That  this  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining  fertile  land 
must  give  to  all  that  was  previously  in  cultivation  a  tendency 
to  attain  a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  labour  that  had  been  re- 
quired for  its  production. 

IV.  That  this  increased  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  labourer 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  power,  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of 
land,  to  demand  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  Of  its  pro- 
duce, as  rent 

y.  That  each  year  there  must  be  a  diminution  in  the  pro^ 
portion  retained  by  the  labourer^  attended  by  a  constantly  di- 
minishing reward  of  labour,  or  wages. 

h.  will  be  perceived  that  these  laws  would  be  precisely  the 
reverse  of  those  which  we  have  shown*  to  exist  in  relation  to 
every  other  species  of  capital  We  will  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  circumstances  which  attend  the  creation  of  value  in  land^ 
and  the  payment  of  rent  (or  its  use,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  results  observed  correspond  therewith* 

19, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  VALUE  IN  LAND. 

Let  us  suppose  a  few  ftmilies  placed  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
tensive body  of  land,  all  of  equal  ferliUlyy  and  that  each  family 
produces  for  itself  all  the  articles  necessary  for  its  consump- 
tion, ferfarming  no  exchanges  with  its  neighbours.  Unprovided 
with  implements,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  land  is  cultivated  to  yield  them  the  food  necessary  for  sup- 
port Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
each  has  prepared  and  brought  into  cultivation  enough  to  yield 
two  hundred  bushels  of  grain.  After  a  time,  some  of  the  young- 
er branches  are  of  age  to  establish  themselves,  and  desire 
to  extend  the  settlement  If  equally  unprovided  vrith  implements, 
the  new  farms  will  require  an  equal  quantity  of  labour  to  bring 
them  mto  cultivation,  but  if  they  have  provided  themselves  with 
spades,  it  is  probaUe  that  there  may  be  a  diminution  of  one 
fourth,  and  that  the  labour  of  27  months  wiU  accomplish  for 
them  aa  much  as  their  fathers  were  able  to  do  in  three  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  find  themselves  possessed  of 
frrms  also  yidding  200  busheb.  If,  now,  another  were  desirous 
of  estabhsbiog  himself,  and  one  of  tlje  farmers  on  Na  1  were 
desirous  of  changing  his  place,  what  would  be  the  value  of  his 
brmt  He  could  not  ask  the  value  of  three  years'  labour,  be- 
cause that  of  27  months  would  yield  another  of  equal  produc- 
tive power.  It  had  cost  him  the  labour  of  three  years,  but  the 
aid  of  the  spade  had  been  wanting,  and  27  months'  labour,  aided 
hy  that  implement,  is  now  as  valuable  as  that  of  throe  years  had 
bsea  If  he  desired  to  rent  it,  the  other  party  would  not  give 
him  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  for  the  use  of  an  arti- 
cle that  could  be  obtained  by  27  months'  labour,  as  he  would 
have  done  at  the  time  when  it  could  only  be  had  in  exchange 
for  that  of  three  years. 

A  further  increase  of  capital  takes  place,  and  labour  is  now 
aided  by  a  pk>ugh.    A  new  emigration  takes  place,  and  ihe 
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parties  find  that  by  the  labour  of  20  months,  they  can  prepare 
farms  that  will  jdeld  200  bushels  per  annum.  The  value  of 
the  old  farms  will  now  fall  to  20  months'  labour,  and  the  pro" 
portion  to  be  given  as  rent  will  fall  with  it  Each  addition  to 
the  capital  of  the  community  will  be  attended  with  a  diminution 
of  the  cost  of  a  farm  of  any  given  productive  power,  and  by  a 
diminution  in  the  proportion  that  can  be  demanded  as  rent 

We  have  supposed  that  the  owners  of  farms  first  brought  into 
action  had  allowed  them  to  remain  stationary,  producing  only 
200  bushels  each,  while  the  others  were  in  preparation.  Such, 
however,  would  not  be  the  case.  By  the  use  of  the  <)pade  the 
owners  of  farm  No.  1.  would  be  able,  without  increased  la- 
bour, to  produce  250  bushels,  while  those  of  No.  2  were  pre- 
paring farms  for  the  productio^n  of  200  bushels.  What  would 
now  be  the  value  of  No.  1.  ?  If  the  labour  of  27  months  sufficed 
to  prepare  as  much  land  as  would  yietd  two  hundred  bushels, 
that  of  333  months  would  be  sufficient  to  prepare  enough  to 
yield  260  bushels,  and  the  value  of  Na  1.  could  not  exceed  the 
quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  produce  a  farm  equal  to  itself 
in  productive  power.  If  the  owner  wished  to  rent  it,  what  pro- 
portion of  the  proceeds  would  he  now  receive  ?  Let  us  suppose, 
that,  when  three  years  w^re  necessary  for  its  production,  he 
had  been  able  to  obtain  one  fourth  of  its  product  If,  then,  a 
man  would  be  willing  to  give  one  fourth  for  the  use  of  a  ma- 
chine, value  36  months  of  labour,  what  proportion  would  be 
given  for  the  use  of  one,  whose  value  was  only  833  months? 
It  would  be  twenty-three  per  cent  The  owner  who  received 
60  bushels,  when  it  yielded  only  200,  would  receive  now  57, 
when  it  yielded  250,  and  the  occupant  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  retain  150,  would  now  have  193  as  wages  of  labour, 
aided  by  a  spade. 

The  use  of  the  plough  would  enable  No.  1  to  increase  his 
production  to  300  bushels,  during  the  time  that  the  land  of  Na  3 
was  being  brought  into  action.  Na  3,  being  able  to  obtain  a 
farm  of  200  bushels  with  the  labour  of  20  months,  he  could, 
of  course,  prepare  one  for  300  bushels  with  the  labour  of  30 
months,  and  such  would  now  be  the  value  of  No.  1.  If  the 
owner  of  the  latter  desired  to  rent  it,  he  could  not  now  claim  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  as  he  had  before  done,  because 
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its  valiie  in  labour  had  diminished.  He  would  perhaps  have  21 
per  cent  of  the  product,  giving  him  63  bushels,  and  leaving  to 
the  occupant  287,  as  the  return  for  his  labour,  aided  by  the 
spade  and  the  plough. 

The  value  of  No.  1,  when  first  produced  for  cultivation,  was 
three  years'  labour,  and  as  that  of  one  year  was  worth  150 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  price  of  the  farm  in  wheat  would  have 
been  450  bushels,  or  nine  years'  purchase  of  the  50  bushels  re- 
ceived as  rent  The  value  in  labour  being  now  30  months,  and 
a  year's  labour  being  worth  237  bushels,  its  price  in  wheat 
would  be  nearly  600  bushels. 

Here  we  find  that  the  value  of  the  farm  in  labour  had  fallen, 
and  that  the  owner  could  not  obtain  in  exchange  for  it  as  much 
as  at  first ;  nor  could  he  have  as  rent  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  produce.  Labour  had,  however,  by  the  aid  of  the  plough 
and  the  spade,  been  rendered  so  much  more  productive,  that 
thb  reduced  proportion  was  attended  with  an  increase  of  more 
than  25  per  cent  in  the  quantity  of  commodities,  rent  having 
advanced  firom  50  to  63  bushels. 

If  wheat  were  the  commodity  adopted  as  the  standard  of 
comparison,  the  price  of  the  farm  would  have  risen.  The  in- 
creased productiveness  of  labour  applied  to  cultivation,  having 
lessened  the  cost  of  production  of  that  commodity,  the  eSect 
would  be  a  general  rise  of  prices.  That  of  the  farm,  which  was 
originally  only  450  bushels,  would  now  be  about  600  bushels. 

LabouTf  being  thus  aided  by  improved  implements^  had  m- 
praoed  in  its  quality*  Farms  were  more  readily  produced  than 
they  had  been^  and  the  consequence  was  a  dimtnutian  in  the 
sobs,  in  labouTf  of  all  previously  existing  farms^  and  a  Kke  di- 
mtMuiion  in  the  proportion  of  the  product  that  could  be  claimed 
by  the  proprietor ^  as  rent^  for  Us  use.  The  course  of  operation 
here  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  axes  before  described.* 


Let  us  now  suppose  the  same  community,  upon  the  same  land, 
with  the  diflbrence  that  the  system  of  exchange  is  established 
among  the  different  families  of  which  it  is  composed.    After  a 

*  Ante,  ptfe  19. 
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short  time,  it  is  found  expedient  to  establish  a  store,  at  which  the 
producer  of  wheat  can  obtain  a  spade,  and  the  producer  of 
spades  can  exchange  them  for  wheat  The  necessity  for  trans- 
porting their  produce  to  this  place  of  exchange,  causes  the 
owners  of  the  iarms  in  the  vicinity,  to  make  roads  leading  to 
it,  at  considerable  cost  of  labour.  These  roads  tend  to  facilitate 
the  approach  to  the  same  place  of  those  persons  who  may  sub- 
sequently appropriate  to  themselves  the  lands  that  remain  unoc- 
cupied. When  the  time  arrives  for  the  formation  of  settlements 
No.  2,  a  little  further  removed,  their  owners  find  foads  leading 
through  No.  1,  ready  for  their  use.  No.  3,  being  able  by  the 
labour  of  27  months,  aided  by  a  spade,  to  obtain  a  farm  that 
will  yield  200  bushels,  it  follows  that  by  the  same  quantity  of 
labour,  (three  years)  originally  bestowed  on  No.  1,  he  could  have 
a  farm  that  would  yield  him  267  bushels.  He  desires,  however, 
to  exchange  a  part  of  his  produce  at  the  store  for  such  articles 
as  he  does  not  produce,  and  the  cost  of  transporting  that  part 
is  equal  to  25  bushels.  He  has  therefore  only  242  bushels,  or 
the  value  of  that  quantity  in  other  commodities,  for  his  con- 
sumption. 

The  two  parties  produce  on  their  farms  quantities  precisely 
equal,  but  No.  1  has  the  benefit  arising  out  of  the  consumption 
of  25  bushels  more  than  the  other.  To  what  is  this  due?  Not 
to  any  difference  of  land,  because  the  soils  are  exactly  equal, 
and  yield  the  same  quantity,  but  to  the  additional  capital  and 
labour  employed  upon  his  land,  and  at  the  store  in  facilitating 
exchanges.  The  establishment  of  a  store-— or  the  building  of  a 
fitctory — is  more  advantageous  than  the  same  quantiijf  of  capi- 
tal applied  to  the  construction  of  the  best  description  of  road. 
The  latter  enables  the  farmer  to  take  his  produce  to  market, 
whereas  the  former  brings  the  market  to  him.  The  store  being 
I^aced  in  the  centre  of  the  settlement,  those  nearest  to  it,  who 
have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  making  roads  and  accu- 
mulating the  capital  which  caused  its  establishment,  now  derive 
advantage  therefrom  in  having  25  bushels  of  wheat,  per  annum, 
more  than  those  whose  farms  are  more  recent,  and  who  have 
contributed  but  little  to  the  roads  and  other  improvements. 

Had  No.  1  wished  to  rent  his  farm  when  it  produced  him 
only  200  bushels,  he  would  have  obtained  one  fourth  of  the 
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proceeds,  or  50  bushels.  The  increased  facility  of  obtaining 
btTmn  hairing  lessened  their  value  in  labour,  No.  2  could  not 
obtain  for  the  use  of  one  yielding  242  bushels  more  than  28 
per  cent  of  the  produce  of  his  land,  say  56  bushels,  leaving  the 
labourer  186  for  his  yearVwork.  If  186  bushels  be  the  value 
of  one  year's  labour.  No.  1  may  receive  81  bushels  as  the  rent 
of  his  farm,  leaving  the  occupant  186,  whereas  the  tenant  could 
have  had  only  ISO  when  he  first  occupied  it,  and  paid  only  50 
bushels. 

No.  2  would  improve  his  roads,  and  increase  his  farm. 
With  the  aid  of  a  plough  be  would  greatly  increase  his  produc- 
tion, and  by  expending  labour  upon  his  roads,  he  would  dimin- 
ish the  cost  of  exchanging  it  The  effect  would  be  to  facilitate 
the  communications  of  Na  8,  who  would  now,  with  the  aid  of 
the  spade  and  plough,  be  able  to  obtain  in  20  months  a  farm  of 
200  bushels,  or,  at  the  cost  of  three  years'  labour,  one  that 
would  yield  him  860  bushels;  Having  a  large  quantity  to  ex- 
change, and  a  greater  distance  to  transport  it,  the  cost  might  be, 
notwithstanding  the  improvements  of  the  roads  by  No.  2,  60 
bushels,  leaving  800  as  the  return  to  a  year's  labour.  The  three 
fiums  being  thus  produced,  and  labour  being  aided  in  all  cases 
by  the  same  machinery,  the  returns  on  the  land  will  be  equal 
Na  1,  we  will  suppose  to  yield  now,  360 

2, 860 

deduct  for  transportation  of 

that  part  which  was  to  be 
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Tliree  years'  labour  would  now  produce  a  farm  capable  of 
yielding  a  net  income  of  800  bushels,  whereas,  originally,  it 
would  produce  one  capable  of  yielding  only  200  bushels.  The 
efiect  of  this  increased  value  of  labour  would  be,  as  before 
shown,  to  diminish  the  proportion  that  could  be  required  by 
the  owner,  and  Na  8  could  not  now  obtain  more  than  21  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds,  say  68  bushels,  leaving  287  to  the  labourer. 
If  the  owner  of  Na  2  desired  to  rent  it,  he  might  claim  of  the 
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occupant  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  it  would  yield^over  287  bush* 
els,  the  value  of  a  year's  labour  employed  upon  No.  8,  say  08 
bushels  as  rent,  or  interest  for  the  capital  he  had  expended* 
No.  1  might  claim  128  bushels  from  the  occupant,  who  would 
still  retain  237  as  wages. 

The  capital  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  and 
the  facilitation  of  exchanges,  has  had  the  same  efiect  as  if  the 
owner  had  appropriated  a  larger  quantity  of  land,  and  improved 
his  machinery  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  an  individual  to 
cultivate  that  increased  quantity.  A  whole  year's  labour  ex- 
pended upon  No.  8y  will  produce  nei  only  800  bushels,  whereas 
it  will,  upon  No.  1,  produce  860,  equal  to  one  and  one-fifth  la- 
bourers. The  capital  expended  aids  production  to  the  extent 
of  one-fifth  of  a  labourer,  and  the  owner  claims  the  product  of 
the  aid  thus  aflbrded,  or  00  bushels  more  than  would  be  paid  for 
the  use  of  No.  a 

The  value  of  a  year's  labour  being  287  busbels,  and  three 
years'  labour  being  the  cost  of  farm  Na  8,  its  vahie  would  be 
71 1  bushels,  yielding  68  as  interest  Now  2,  yielding  98  bushels 
as  rent,  would  now  be  worth  1050  bushels,  or  about  4i  yeanf 
labour,  and  No.  1,  giving  a  rent  of  128  bushels,  the  labour 
of  six  years,  or  about  1400  bushels.  The  owner  of  Na  1  had, 
however,  been  nine  years  employed  in  bringing  his  form  into 
the  condition  in  which  it  now  exists,  and  No.  2  had  been  six 
years.  Their  value  in  labour,  is  therefore  less  than  their  cost» 
because  it  could  not  exceed  that  of  producing  another  of  similar 
productive  power,  and  the  improved  implements  had  tended  to 
lessen  the  labour  required  for  so  doing. 

The  extension  of  the  settlement  to  No.  4,  would  be  attended 
vnth  similar  efifects.  No.  1  would  improve  his  roads  and  his 
farm.  No.  2  would  benefit  thereby,  and  go  on  to  improve  his 
own.  No.  3  would  do  the  same,  and  Na  4  would  be  brought 
into  action.  Its  occupant  would  be  enabled,  in  consequence 
of  increased  capital  in  the  form  of  agricultural  instruments,  to 
ai^ropriate  a  farm  that  would  yieid  him  410  bushels.  The 
cost  of  transportation  would  be  90,  and  there  would  remain 
820.  Na  3  would  yield  net  850— Na  2,  880,  and  Na  1, 4ia 
The  wages  of  labour  would  rise  to  256  bushels. 
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Rent  on  Na  4  would  be  90  per  cent  on  the.  net  product* 

say  04  bushels,  leaving  266  to  the  labourer — ^No.  8  might  pay 
M  bushels— No.  2, 124-^«nd  Na  1, 154  bushels,  leaving  in  each 
case  the  same  quantity,  as  wages,  to  the  occupant  A  year's 
labour  being  worth  256  bushels,  and  8  years  being  re- 
qumd  to  produce  a  farm  like  Na  4,  its  value  would  be  768 
bushels,  yielding  64  as  rent  Na  8,  yielding  04  bushels,  would 
now  be  worth  4i  years— Na  2,  6  years,  and  Na  1,  7i  years' 
labour,  or  1020  bushels.  The  quantity  actually  bestowed  upon 
them,  has,  however,  been  8 — 6—0  and  12  years.* 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  8,  enjoy  what  are  termed  advantages  rfsiiua* 
tim — L  e.  they  have  had  capital  applied  in  the  form  of  stores, 
roads,  Ac^  to  facilitate  the  exchange  pf  their  productions  for 
the  commodities  desired  by  the  producers. 

*  It  k  not  to  be  ■oppoted  tlut  eliangei  such  w  are  here  deeoribed,  take  plmoe 
li  the  iliQrt  period  of  twdfe  yean.  On  tho  oontrary,  aeterml  generations  are 
fikalj  te  paae  awaj  befeie  th^  are  acoompUahed.  We  soppoee  No.  1  to  have 
had  twelfe  yeaie  of  labonr  aotinll j  applied  to  ita  iniproifenMnt»  independent! j  of 
the  time  ooenfMed  in  railing  the  meana  of  aubaiatence.  Allowing  48  yeara 
te  baie  ekpoed  ftom  the  time  of  oommendng  the  aettlement,  the  first  three  yean 
ef  which  were  exelaai?elj  applied  to  the  preparation  of  the  ftrm  No.  1,  there  wHl 
nanin  9  yean  labour  to  be  taken  from  the  remaining  45,  or  one-fifth  of  that  of 
the  praprietorfer  the  whole  term*  No.  9  will  have  had  33  jears—the  fiiet  three 
whottj  devoted  to  it,  and  oiie4lfth  of  the  remaining  30--and  No.  3,  18  jeara, 
thee  of  which  ezelnaively  thoa  ooeiipied,  and  one-fifth  of  the  remaining  fifteen 
yeen,  making  eix  jeaia  in  the  whole. 

Duing  the  45  years,  wagea  have  risen  ftom  150  to  5{56  boahela,  the  avwage 
bwf  903.  TIm  owner  having  applied  one-fifth  of  hie  laboor,  has  thus  given 
eboot  40  bosheb  per  annnm  to  the  ptrmmntnt  improvements  ci  his  fiurm,  to  the 
snkmg  of  roads,  dee.,  dtc  Ita  original  valoe  waa  450  bushels,  and  to  this  has 
been  edded,  fiv  45  jeara,  a  oontrtbgtioQ  of  40,  making  1800.  The  total  ooal  is, 
bwheie,  baft  the  vtloe  is  1990  eol/. 
5 
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We  here  see  that  as  the  productiveness  of  labour  increases, 
the  value,  in  labour,  of  existing  capital,  falls  below  the  cost,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  product  that  can  be  claimed  as  rent,  de- 
creases. When  a  year's  labour  would  yield  only  200  bushels, 
the  owner  could  claim  50,  but  when  it  jrields  320,  he  can  claim 
only  64.  In  the  one  case  the  wages  of  the  labourer  were  only 
150,  whereas,  in  the  other,  they  are  250. 

The  owners  of  Nos.  I,  2,  and  8  claim  a  considerable  por- 
tion, if  not  the  whole,  of  what  is  yielded  by  them  over  what 
can  be  obtained  from  No.  4.  This  extra  compensation  is  the 
reward  of  the  extra  labour  they  have  expended  in  making  of 
roads,  du%,  by  which  their  property  has  acquired  advantages 
of  situation.  Those  advantages  belong  to  those  lands, — as  much 
so  as  if  their  owners  had  applied  the  same  capital  to  building 
houses,  or  bams,  upon  them.  The  owners  of  No.  4  and  No.  1 
are  situated  in  relation  to  each  other  as  would  be  those  of  two 
farms  equal  in  extent  and  fertility,  upon  one  of  which  there 
were  houses  and  bams,  while  upon  the  other  there  were  none. 
Their  power  of  yielding  crops  being  precisely  equal,  a  person 
desiring  to  rent  one  would  first  see  how  much  he  could  pay  for 
that  power,  and  would  then  estimate  the  value  of  the  buildings 
to  him.  It  might  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  give  one- 
third  of  the  product  for  one,  than  one-sixth  for  the  other.  The 
proportions  of  rent  and  of  wages  are  fixed  by  the  average  pro- 
duct of  labour,  and  where  there  is  one  farm  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  stdre,  or  place  of 
exchange,  there  are  a  hundred  in  the  situation  of  Nos.  3,  4,  5, 
and  0.  A  property  that  will  yield  more  than  the  average  return, 
will  pay  as  rent  more  than  an  average  proportion,  while  one 
below  the  standard  will  yield  less  than  an  average  proportion 
to  the  owner.  Adjoining  No.  1,  there  might  be  land  that,  not- 
vrithstanding  all  the  expenditure  upon  roads,  would  yield  only 
250  bushels  in  return  to  a  year's  labour.  No  person  would  cul- 
tivate it  unless  he  could  retain  the  whole  proceeds.  It  would 
be  below  the  standard,  as  Na  1  was  above  it 

In  a  community  possessed  of  axes  made  of  iron,  the  return 
to  labour  would  be  fixed  by  its  average  product,  when  aided  by 
such  an  instrument  If,  however,  one  member  of  it,  by  the  de^ 
votion  of  time  and  talent,  should  succeed  in  obtaining  one  of 
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iron  and  steel,  he  would  demand  and  receive  more  than  the 
average  return  for  its  use,  while  no  man  would  use  one  made 
of  flint,  even  were  he  allowed  to  retain  the  whole  proceeds. 

Here  we  find  the  same  result  that  we  hav6  before  submitted 
to  the  reader's  consideration.  As  labour  is  improved  in  its 
quality  by  tbe  aid  of  improved  instruments,  all  previously  ac- 
cumulated capital  tends  to  fall  below  its  cost,  in  labour,  and 
there  is  a  constant  diminution  in  the  proportion  that  can  be 
claimed  as  rent  for  its  use.  The  additional  capital  constantly 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  farms  first  occupied,  whether 
b  the  form  of  houses  and  barns,  or  improved  rosids ;  in  stores 
or  {daces  of  exchange ;  tends  to  maintain  their  value,  which  is, 
however,  not  equal  to  the  cost  of  production. 

With  every  increase  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  axes,  the 
value  of  those  previously  existing  would  fall,  but  if  the  owner 
of  them  were  to  add  constantly  to  his  number,  he  would  have 
a  constantly  increasing  income.  His  stock  would,  however, 
not  have  a  value  equal  to  the  cost  of  production. 


We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  circumstances  under 
which  lands  of  diflerent  degrees  of  fertility  are  brought  into  ac- 
tion. The  following  diagram  represents  a  settlement,  em- 
bracing lands  of  various  distances  firom  the  town,  or  centre  of 
capital,  marked  Nos.  1  to  6,  and  in  each  of  those  divisions  we 
may  suppose  soils  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  firom  the  first 
to  the  fiftieth,  or  the  one  hundredth. 
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When  land  of  the  first  d^roe  of  fertility  would  produce  to 
the  cultivator  in  return  for  a  given  amount  of  labour  200 
bushels  of  grain,  that  of  the  second  degree  would,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  yield  only  100 — ^the  third,  180-.-the  fourth, 
170,  and  so  on.  The  occupant  of  lands  of  the  first  quality  is 
obliged  to  expend  a  part  of  his  income  in  making  roads,  ftom 
which  that  of  the  second  quality  derives  benefit  Cultivation 
being  extended  over  lands  of  the  highest  fertility,  in  district  No. 
1,  the  spade  and  the  plough  applied  to  the  best  soils  of  Na  2, 
enable  the  cultivator  to  produce,  at  much  less  cost  of  labour 
than  had  been  required  before  those  implements  had  been  ob- 
tained, farms  capable  of  yielding  200  bushels;  or,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  labour,  those  that  will  yield  much  more  largely,  as 
we  have  already  shown. 

From  this  product  is,  however,  to  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
transportation,  from  which  the  inferior  lands  of  district  Na  1 
are  exempt,  having  the  advantage  of  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  by  the  occu{:jant8  of  the  most  fertile  soils. 
The  use  of  the  spade  and  the  plough  enables  the  owners  of 
those  of  the  second  degree  of  fertility  to  produce  from  them 
crops  somewhat  inferior  in  quantity  to  those  of  the  best  soils  of 
Na  2;  but  the  difierence  of  distance  makes  amends  therefor, 
and  thus  lands  of  that  quality  come  into  action  at  the  same 
time  with  those  of  superior  fertility,  but  more  distant.  The 
same  causes  bring  those  of  the  third  degree  of  fertility  into 
action,  at  the  same  time  with  the  best  soils  that  are  No.  8  in 
point  of  distance,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  are  cultivated.  If 
the  occupant  of  lands  of  third  quality,  near  the  settlement,  can 
produce  at  market  a  larger  quantity  than  he  can  by  cultivating 
those  of  the  first  quality  more  distant,  he  will  of  course  prefer 
them.  The  question  with  him  is,  not  how  much  grain  he  can 
cause  to  grow,  but  how  much  valite  he  can  produce  with  a 
given  quantity  of  labour. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  when  all  land  is  of  equal  fertility, 
the  extension  of  cultivation  over  those  more  distant,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  constant  increase  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  farms, 
and  a  constant  reduction  in  the  labour  value  of  those  pre- 
viously existing.  In  the  territory  to  which  we  have  referred, 
such  must  also  be  the  case,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  most  fertile 
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hods,  and  as  cultivation  is  extended  from  district  Na  1  to  Na 
2  and  No.  3,  those  effects  will  be  observed.    Difference  of  dis- 
tance is  made  amends  for  by  improved  implements,  and  means 
of  transportation ;  and  the  same  efiect  must  obviously  be  pro- 
duced as  lands  of  inferior  fertility  are  brought  into  action. 
Proximity  makes  amends  for  difference  of  soil,  as  no  man 
would  cultivate  land  of  second  fertility,  unless  it  would  yield 
as  much  as  he  could  obtain  upon  those  of  the  first  quality  a 
little  more  distant  With  every  extension  of  cultivation  on  fertile, 
but  more  distant  lands,  those  of  inferior  fertility  near  the  settle- 
ment are  brought  into  action.    Improved  implements  and  im- 
proved modes  of  cultivation  enable  the  occupants  of  the  latter 
to  obtain  a  constantly  increasing  return  to  labour,  and  im- 
proved roads  and  implements  produce  the  same  eflfect  upon 
the  former,  and  thus  when  land  of  the  tenth  degree  of  fer- 
tility, in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  settlement,  is  cultivated, 
die  occupant  has  a  much  larger  return  for  his  labour  than 
ooold  be  had  when  only  that  of  the  first  quality  was  in  cultiva- 
tion   Farms  are  then  obtained  with  less  labour — ^the  value  of 
those  previously  existing  is  much  below  the  labour  that  had 
been  required  to  produce  them — the  proportion  claimed  by  the 
owner  is  smaller* — and  that  retained  by  the  occupant  is  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been.  The  same  results  obtain,  in  fact,  that  we 
have  described  at  page  82.  7%sre,  as  lands  equal  in  quoHfyf  bui 
d^fering  in  distance^  came  into  cultivation,  the  return  to  labour 
was  constantly  increasing,  and  here  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced as  lands  equal  in  distance^  bui  differing  in  fertility t  are 
brought  forward    As  population  and  capital  increase,  resort 
is  had  to  lands  constantly  decreasmg  in  their  original  quali- 

•  1%M  diminatioo  of  the  proportion  relaiiiod  bj  the  landlord,  it  of  ■oeh  mii- 
nmd  oecMieDCia,  that  it  la  hardlj  neoeaaaxy  to  oiibr  here  uoj  proof  of  the  fiiet 

*Aeaardmf  to  the  letoma  ktel/  made  to  the  Board  of  AgrioolUire,  the  a?eb 
*t9^  proportion  whieh  rant  beara  to  the  Ta}iie  of  the  whole  prodnoe  aeema  not 
'tearoaadonoiSllh;  wheraaa  (brmerly,  wbitk  there  waa  leaa  capital  employed 
'aad  laaa  vahM  ptodoeed,  the  proportion  emonnted  to  one-ioarth,  one4htrd,  or 
*afan  tvoiUUia.*— PHm^,  f.  117. 

It  ii^  haeraver,  deemed  bj  him  an  efidenoe  of  the  diminiahed  power  of  the 
kad  to  yield  a  leCom  to  labour,  and  of  an  ineteaaed  diilioalty  of  obCaininf  Siod, 
I  it  anifonally  aeeompaniea  an  inoreaae  in  the  prodoetiveneaB  of  labour 

I  eapHal,  howefer  I 
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ties,  but  made  to  yield,  by  improved  management,  a  con- 
stantly increasing  return  to  labour.* 

The  soils 'first  cultivated  are  very  frequently  not  those  of 
highest  fertility.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rich  bottom  lands  of 
the  west,  covered  as  they  are  with  large  timber,  are  not  those 
most  sought  after.  The  settler  prefers  that  which  is  somewhat 
inferior,  but  which  is  clear  and  ready  for  cultivation.  Timber 
is,  therefore,  an  objection  to  him,  and  he  will  take  land  of  se- 
cond or  third  quality,  ready  for  use,  rather  than  No.  1,  that 
requires  to  be  cleared.  After  a  time,  when  roads  are  made, 
and  considerable  capital  has  been  expended,  that  which  is 
covered  wiih  timber  begins  to  obtain  value  equal  to  the  amount 
of  labour  that  is  required  to  clear  it  The  trees  are  cut  down 
and  burnt,  and  the  cultivator  ploughs  among  their  stumps.  A 
further  increase  of  capital  in  the  form  of  roads,  enables  those 
that  are  near  the  town  to  sell  it  as  firewood,  and  it  pays  some 
part  of  the  expense  of  clearing.  An  extension  of  the  road 
brings  into  action  timber  that  is  somewhat  more  distant,  and  the 
eflfect  would  be,  to  lessen  the  value  of  that  nearer  the  settlement, 


*  Of  the  effeet  of  labour  in  gMng  yalne  to  loila  fer  which  nature  has  don« 
nothing,  aome  idea  maj  be  fermed  from  the  Ihct,  thai  aome  of  the  moat  pio- 
daetive  land  in  £arope  waa  formerly  a  mere  aandy  heath. 

'  Every  man,  who  haa  been  far  from  home,  muat  have  obaerYed,  on  every 

*  barren  heath,  lome  apota  aurroonding  oottagea,  which  exhibit  marka  of  prodao- 
*tiTeneM,  lanamg  a  atrikingr  oontraat  with  the  sterility  that  aorroonda  them. 

*  If  inquiry  haa  been  made,  it  haa  been  finmd  that  at  one  period  all  waa  alike 
'  barren ;  that  the  diflbrenoe  haa  been  created  aolely  by  the  appUoation  of  hunan 
'labour  ;*  and  farther,  *  the  practicability  of  achieving  the  object  of  bringing 

*  onr  waste  lands  to  a  degree  of  highly  prodactive  coltivation,  and  with  an  endnr- 

*  ing  profit,  after  a  ooorae  of  yeara  of  peraeveranoe,  may  be  inftrred  from  what 
'  haa  been  perfiirmed  in  other  oeimtriea,  at  no  great  distance  from  oar  own.    In 

*  the  Netherlands,  the  district  called  Maesland,  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  ia  a 

*  mere  agricaltaral  ooantry .  B  U  htUer  pnpUd^  better  evkivated^  mid  mors  pr^ 
^dvcftve,  than  any  ether  epat  in  Europe  ef  etmilar  extenL  B  wm,  mi  the  time 
^efthe  eitU  ware  in  JFtonders,  m  mere  eandy  heathy  wUheut  ifiJbaHtaiite,  withmt 
^eukivatien,  and  ytithemt  liee  etoek.    The  change  haa  been  efiected  by  perseve- 

*  ring  labour  throughout  many  generationa;  and  the  results  of  that  labour  are 
•moot  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  fruitful  fields,  the  beautiful  cattle,  the  healthfbl 

*  and  cleanly  population,  the  ooroibrtaUe  reaidenoea,  and  all  the  other  marka  of 
*numlprosperity.'--JMa6  oft  CslttoaltMi  ^  Peer  Mis,  Qaeted  in  OaekdVe  ilr. 
ttseiis  and  MadUnery^  p.  47. 
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vmre  it  not  that  the  increased  capital  enables  the  owner  to  erect 
a  saw-mill,  by  which  to  convert  it  into  lumber  for  building  houses. 
The  road  is  extended,  and  timber  No.  4  is  brought  forward, 
but  the  greater  improvements  made  on  the  road  to  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  Z,  the  rapid  increase  of  capital  in  their  vicinity,  give  new 
fecilities  for  transporting  their  product  to  market  Na  5  and 
No.  6  come  forward  gradually,  and  in  each  case  the  further  im- 
provements in  the  vicinity  of  those  first  occupied,  tend  to  pre- 
serve the  value  they  had  acquired,  and  even  to  increase  it,  al- 
though accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  cultivated  land,  with  a 
value,  in  labour,  much  below  what  has  been  expended  for  its 
benefit 

During  this  time,  there  are  probably  large  bodies  of  land  that 
are  totally  valueless.  Some  contain  clay  fit  for  making  porce- 
lain, and  others  granite,  iron,  or  coaL  They  are  totally  neglected. 
The  settlers  are  surrounded  with  the  means  of  making  axes 
of  iron*  but  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  those  of 
stone.  The  ore  is  in  an  inferior  soil,  that  will  yield  no  return 
to  labour.  Year  after  year,  and  perhaps  century  after  cen- 
tury, passes  away,  during  which  time  capital  is  invested  in  roads 
thioagb  them,  yet  they  yield  nothing  to  the  owner  in  return 
fixr  the  taxes  paid,  or  for  the  sums  invested  for  their  benefit  At 
length  a  canal  is  made,  or  a  rail  road  is  built,  and  this  land  begins 
to  have  value.  Further  application  of  capital  increases  it,  and 
at  length  manufactories  are  built,  and  the  iron  and  coal  are 
brought  into  action,  yielding  a  return  corresponding,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  great  amount  of  capital  that  has  been  applied  to 
their  improvement 

These  mines  will  not,  however,  be  worked,  unless  they  will 
yieU  as  high  wages  as  can  be  obtained  by  cultivation.  When 
they  are  so,  these  **  very  inferior  soils"  yield  wages  far  greater 
than  were  to  be  obtained  when  only  those  of  the  first  degree  of 
fertility  were  cultivated.  At  first,  their  value,  even  when 
worked,  will  be  small,  but  the  constant  increase  of  capital  wp- 
plied  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  their  products  to  market, 
irtiether  in  the  form  of  coal,  or  iron,  or  hardware,  will  tend  to 
increase  their  value,  until  it  may  rise  to  hundreds  of  dollars,  or 
poondi,  per  acre.  If,  however,  an  estimate  were  made  of 
the  amount  of  capital  that  had  been,  for  centuries,  applied  to 
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their  improveinent,  it  would  be  found  that  their  value  was  far 
short  of  their  actual  cost 

The  increase  of  manufactures  would  produce  an  increase  of 
demand  for  houses,  and  masses  of  granite  that  for  centuries  had 
been  valueless,  would  be  brought  into  activity.  A  rail  road  ap- 
plied to  facilitate  the  transport  of  stone  to  market  would  now 
give  to  this  **  inferior  soiP'  a  value  vastly  greater  than  that  of 
the  most  fertile  land  Clay  for  making  bricks,  or  for  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain,  would  also  be  rendered  valuable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  amount  of  capital  now  applied,  and  an  acre 
would  perhaps  purchase  half  a  dozen  acres  of  land  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  fertility. 

This  increase  might  take  place  in  those  near  to  a  cityi 
when  capital  was  largely  applied,  whOe  other  bodies  of  coal  or 
iron— of  granite  or  clay — a  few  miles  more  distant,  were  almostt 
if  not  entirely,  valueless.  The  more  distant  coal  would  be  in 
precisely  the  situation  of  the  lower  strata  of  a  coal  field,  the 
highest  stratum  of  which  was  now  in  activity.  Increased  capi- 
tal in  the  fofm  of  steam  engines  would  give  value  in  the  one 
case,  while  rail  roads  would  give  it  in  the  other. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  what  is  paid  for  the  right  of  work- 
ing coal  mines  cannot  be  considered  in  the  light  of  rent,  but 
rather  as  a  compensation  for  the  right  of  abstracting  that  only 
property  which  gives  value  to  the  soil  How  far  this  view  is 
correct,  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  course  of  opera- 
tion in  regard  to  land  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  that  whose 
value  arises  from  coal,  or  iron.  The  owner  of  the  former  ap- 
plies a  portion  of  its  products  in  the  form  of  manure,  to  keep 
the  soil  in  condition  to  produce  equal,  if  not  superior,  crops.  If 
he  fail  to  do  this,  the  productive  power  is  destroyed,  and  the  land 
ceased  to  have  value,  or  to  yield  rent  If  the  owner  of  a  coal 
mine  expend  the  whole  proceeds,  and  allow  his  beds  to  be  worked 
out,  it  in  like  manner  ceases  to  produce  rent;  but  if  he  follow 
the  example  of  the  farmer,  in  investing  a  portion  of  the  produce 
in  the  continuation  of  his  shaft,  he  finds  new  seams  of  coal, 
and  a  continued  increase  in  the  ability  to  yield  rent,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  coal  mines  of  England.  The  shafts  are 
constantly  being  sunk  deeper,  accompanied  by  constantly  in- 
creasing value  in  the  land,  which  is  vastly  greater  now,  when 
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they  are  obb'ged  to  go  to  the  depth  of  100  or  150  fathoms,  than 
they  were  half  a  century  since,  when  such  expenditure  was  un- 
necessary. Many  bodies  of  land  then  abandoned  as  valueless* 
are  now  worked  with  great  advantage,  and  that  such  will 
be  the  case  in  future,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  Improved 
means  of  working  will  enable  the  proprietors  to  raise  their  coal 
from  depths  far  greater  than  those  of  the  present  shafts,  and  to 
draw  revenues  therefrom,  perhaps  as  far  exceeding  those  of  the 
present  time,  as  the  latter  exceed  those  of  the  last  century. 

Here  we  find  precisely  the  same  state  of  things  that  oc- 
curs in  regard  to  land  employed  in  agriculture.  The  lower 
strata  of  coal  are  in  the  situation  of  the  dormant  powers  of 
land  subjected  to  cultivation.  When  coal  mines  are  worked 
with  indifierent  machinery,  capable  of  extracting  the  coal  fix>m 
only  a  moderate  depth,  the  land  is  soon  worked  out,  and  aban- 
doned. Increased  capital  enables  the  miner  to  descend  double 
the  distance,  and  the  value  is  now  greater  than  at  first  A 
fiffther  application  of  cafHtal  enables  him  to  descend  successively 
900f  500,  600,  1000,  or  1500  feet,  and  with  every  successive 
application  the  property  acquires  a  higher  value,  notwith- 
standing the  quanti^  erf*  coal  that  has  been  taken  out  In 
like  manner  the  vdue  of  land  rises  as  capital  is  applied. 
When  the  cultivator  is  provided  with  a  stick  only  to  aid  him, 
he  can  with  difficulty  produce  sufficient  to  keep  him  firom  starv- 
ing— a  spade  enables  him  to  make  better  wages — a  plough 
increases  them  still  more,  and  he  now  obtains  20  bushels  to  the 
acre  with  less  labour  than  had  before  been  necessary  to  produce 
ten.  The  successive  additions  of  the  horse-rake,  the  sc3rthe, 
Ac,  dtc,  and  the  facility  of  transporting  manure,  increase  the 
product,  and  he  produces  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  land  worked  for 
coal,  iron,  or  copper,  do  not  vary  in  any  respect  firom  that 
worked  for  wheat,  rye,  or  oats. 

A  water  power,  beyond  the  limits  of  settlement,  has  powers 
as  great  as  they  can  ever  become,  but  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
have  no  exchangeable  value.  A  few  years  afterwards  we  find 
that  population  has  extended  itself  to  or  beyond  it ;  that  capital 
has  been  brought  with  population;  and  that  roads  have  been 
made.  The  water  power  has  become  valuable,  not  because 
6 
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its  power  is  so,  but  because  caiHtal  bas  been  applied,  in  various 
forms,  towards  the  making  of  roads.  A  further  increase  of 
capital  brings  a  large  increase  of  population,  and  it  becomes 
the  centre  of  a  flourishing  manufacturing  district,  as  that  of 
Lowell  has  become  The  natural  agent  has  nothing  that  it  did 
not  possess  forty,  or  four  hundred,  years  before,  but  capital  has 
rendered  its  powers  productive. 

In  building  the  first  store,  or  place  of  exchange,  the  owner 
would  experience  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  want  of 
machinery  for  the  transportation  of  materials — ^for  the  burning 
of  bricks,  or  sawing  of  lumber — and  from  the  necessity  of  using 
an  axe  instead  of  a  plane,  or  of  a  saw.  When  the  trade  of  the 
settlement  had  increased  so  far  as  to  render  it  expedient  to 
have  a  second,  the  bis  immediately  adjoining  would  have  ac- 
(pdred,  from  the  expenditure  of  the  owner  of  the  first,  a  value 
fiiDy  equal,  except  the  mere  value  of  the  building.  These  lots  are 
therefore  produced  to  their  owners  at  much  less  cost  than  tfie 
first  had  been,  and  if  the  increased  meansof  the  settlement  had 
diminished  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  producing  a 
building  similar  to  the  first,  there  would  be  a  fiirther  saving. 
The  second  building  being  erected,  the  exchangeable  value  of 
the  first,  in  labour,  would  be  only  as  much  as  Na  2  had  cost, 
being  much  less  than  the  owner  had  expended  upon  it  The 
third  would  be  built  with  less  labour  than  the  second,  and  the 
fourth  with  still  less,  and  the  man  who  wished  to  rent  the  last, 
wouU  give  a  much  smaller  proportion*  of  the  products  of  his 
business,  as  rent,  than  the  first  wouU  have  been  wflling  to  do. 
He  woidd  require  to  keep  as  much  as  wouki  give  him  the  or- 
dinary rate  of  wages  in  the  settlement  for  similar  applicatioiis 
of  time  and  talent,  and  as  only  half  as  much  labour  would  now 
be  required  to  produce  a  house,  the  owner  could,  not  demand 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labour  applied  to 
the  sale  of  merchandise.  The  laws  by  which  houses  and  lots 
ara  governed,  are  thus  precisely  similar  to  those  which  govern 
lands,  mines,  Ac 

The  value  of  property  in  and  near  towns  and  cities  is  liable 
to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  uivestment  of  capital  elsewhere, 
by  which  trade  is  attracted  in  another  direction,  and  by  which 
they  lose  their  advantages  of  situation.  After  the  first  store  has 
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been  built,  if  another  trader,  more  active  and  better  sup- 
plied with  capital  to  conduct  his  business,  were  to  establish 
himself  at  a  few  miles  distant,  he  might  gradually  attract 
trade  to  his  place,  and  the  proprietor  of  farm  Na  1,  the 
immediate  neighbour  of  the  first,  might  find  that  the  activity  of 
the  storekeeper  on  No.  6  had  caused  that  land  to  assume  the 
place  of  No.  1,  and  had  placed  himself  in  the  situation  of  greatest 
distance  from  the  best  market  Such  cases  have  occurred  re- 
peatedly, and  will  continue  to  occur.  Lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tjrre,  of  Rome,  of  Venice,  and  of  Antwerp,  possessed  those  ad- 
vantages of  situation  that  are  now  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  and  Liverpool,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia ;  arising  from  abundant  capital,  by  which  they  were  ren- 
dered valuable. 

The  great  city  of  Granada,  and  the  capital  employed  by  its 
merchants,  enlivened  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  and  aided  in 
giving  value  to  all  the  land.  Granada  is  now  deserted;  its 
coinmerce  is  fled,  and  with  it  the  value  of  the  land. 

Lieutenant  Bumes  thus  describes  the  change  of  a  single  cen- 
tury in  India.  *  Such  has  been  the  gradual  decay  of  this  mighty 
^city,  [T&tta]  so  populous  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
'  in  the  days  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  country  in  its  vicinity  lies 
'neglected,  and  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  brought  under 
*  tillage.**  He  says  '  immense  tracts  of  the  richest  soil  lie 
*in  a  state  of  nature.'  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  same  tra- 
veller's description  of  the  great  city  of  Balkh,  he  will  find  another 
strong  instance.  He  will  there  see  the  remains  of  the  great 
improvements  that  gave  value  to  land  that  now  lies  totally  un- 
improved and  valueless.  A  moment's  reflection  will  furnish  an 
infinite  number  of  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  as  Bagdad,  Palmyra, 
Alexandria,  &jc*  Labour  and  capital  give  value  to  land  near 
LoweD,  or  Manchester,  while  their  abstraction  destroys  that 
which  had  been  given  to  the  vicinity  of  Salamanca,  or  Toledo. 
The  natural  powers  remam  the  same,  but  they  have  no  value. 

The  banks  of  rivers  possess  natural  advantages  which  are 
foppoeed  to  be  the  causes  of  rent  being  paid.  We  will  ex- 
untne  how  far  this  is  correct    A  settlement  takes  place 

•  IVavab  into  BoUitrm,  VoL  I.  p.  31,  Am.  edition. 
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in  a  situation  of  that  kind,  and  the  occupants  are  scattered  over 
a  distance  of  several  miles.  So  long  as  their  wants  are  satis- 
fied within  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  the  river  can  be  of 
no  use  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  exchange,  and  it  is  of  little 
importance  whether  they  are  near  to,  or  distant  from  it 
When  they  begin  to  trade  with  each  other,  without  any 
common  centre,  the  river  becomes  useful,  because  it  facili- 
tates the  arrangements  they  wish  to  make,  but  there  is  still 
no  difference  in  the  value  of  any  of  the  properties  along  its 
banks.  After  a  time  it  is  found  that  a  much  more  convenient 
mode  of  operation  would  be  to  have  a  common  centre,  where 
all  parties  could  meet  for  the  purpose  of  performing  their 
exchanges.  Immediatdy  upon  this,  the  property  near  that 
centre  rises  in  value,  because  of  the  capital  employed  in  build- 
ing the  store  bouse,  and  in  supplying  it  with  merchandise. 
The  people  who  had  settled  inland,  would  find  themselves 
now,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  more  remote  from  the  place 
of  exchange,  so  far  as  regarded  the  cost  of  transportation,  than 
were  those  at  five  miles  distance  along  the  river,  and  rents 
upon  its  banks  would  be  higher  than  those  inland,  by  nearly  the 
whole  difllerence.  Here  it  will  be  said  that  rent  is  paid  for  the 
natural  advantages  arising  out  of  the  proximity  of  the  river, 
but  it  is  really  for  the  accidental  one,  arising  out  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  capital.  The  tendency  of  capital  is  to  diflTuse  itself 
equally  in  all  directions,  but  natural  obstacles  may  and  do  ob- 
struct it  It  passes  freely  along  a  river,  but  its  passage  may 
be  intercepted  by  a  mountain,  beyond  which  its  influence  may 
be  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  felt  Two  valleys  may  run  parallel  to 
each  other;  both  may  have  streams  of  water  passing  through 
them,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  both  may  be  the  same  ; 
yet  one  may  have  had  a  manufacturing  town,  or  a  city,  loca- 
ted in  it,  and  have  thus  become  the  centra  of  business,  while 
the  produce  of  the  other  has  to  surmount  the  hill,  or  mountain, 
that  separates  them.  The  owner  of  land  on  the  Ohio  finds  it 
better,  at  one  time^to  send  his  produce  to  Philadelphia  or  Bal- 
timore, rejecting  the  use  of  his  natural  advantages ;  at  another 
the  application  of  capital  in  the  form  of  a  steamboat,  doubles 
the  value  of  his  property,  by  enabling  him  to  convey  its  produce 
cheaply  to  New  Orleans :  at  a  third  it  is  again  increased  by 
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tbe  making  of  a  canal,  which  enables  him  to  reject  entirely  the 
use  of  the  route  which  nature  has  provided,  and  to  send  it  by 
canal  and  rail  road  to  Philadelphia.  The  natural  advantages  of 
property  on  Lake  Ontario  are  very  great,  but  the  smaller  capi<' 
tal  of  Montreal,  passing  up  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  not 
Ml  with  as  much  intensity  as  is  that  of  New  York,  even  with 
the  disadvantage  of  the  interference  of  various  natural  obstacles* 
Should  capital  be  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  through  the 
whole  distance,  the  attraction  towards  New  York  will  be  irre- 
astible ;  the  use  of  natural  advantages  will  be  entirely  relin* 
quished,  and  rents  in  New  York  wUI  rise  in  consequence  of  the 
capital  so  employed.  The  situation  of  Baltimore  is  more  fa- 
vourable for  a  trade  with  the  West  than  that  of  Philadelphia, 
but  capital  to  a  great  amount  has  been  applied,  and  the  trade 
is  attracted  to  the  latter  city.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
Seine  are  triflmg,  yet  property  near  Paris  is  high,  while  that 
on  the  Rhone,  or  the  Loire,  for  which  nature  has  done  as  much^ 
is  of  small  value. 

Rivers  c^annot  be  cause  of  value,  as  they  frequently  fail  totally 
to  give  it.  The  Amazon  does  not  give  it  to  the  land  on  its 
banks,  nor  does  the  Indus.  The  latter  is  vastly  larger  than 
the  Granges,  yet  it  is  not  even  used.  Lieutenant  Burnes  ;Bia}rs, 
that  in  Sinde, '  the  villages  within  reach  of  the  inundation  are 

*  large  and  numerous,  and  induding  the  whole  face  of  the  country 

*  there  cannot  be  less  than  a  million  of  human  beings.*    Yet 

*  there  is  no  trade  carried  on  by  water  in  this  country,  and 
'  there  are  consequently  no  boats-'f  In  describing  the  Punjab, 
which  *  yields  more  grain  than  is  necessary  for  the  consump- 
'tkm  of  its  inhabitants,  and  where  camels,  mules,  horses  and 
'cattle  abound,'  and  *  are  of  superior  description,'  he  says  *  the 
'Indus  and  all  other  rivers  are  navigable,  but  not  navigated.*]; 

There  may  be,  on  the  same  stream,  in  one  place,  a  powerful 
water-iall  ;  excellent  timber  in  a  second ;  coal  in  a  third,  &c 
If  the  first  capitalist  that  comes  there  chance  to  be  a  miller, 
the  settlement  may  be  formed  around  his  mill,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  situation  possessed  by  land  in  the  neighourhood 
of  it  will  be  very  considerable.    It  may  happen  that  the  settle- 

•1^mbiaBoU»n,VoLL146.     t  Ibid,  VoL  L  p.  80.     t  Ibid,  VoL  1. 1».  149. 
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tnent  is  placed  in  the  situation  most  advantageous  for  the  pre- 
paration of  lumber,  and  then  land  in  that  neighbourhood  will  be 
most  valuable ;  and  so,  in  another  place,  if  coal  should  be  the 
attraction.  What  are  called  natural  advantages,  like  fertile 
>  soils,  are  dependant  ibr  their  value  wholly  upon  the  applica* 
tion  of  labour  and  capital,  and  we  cannot  attribute  to  them 
the  payment  of  rent  The  situation  that  is  most  convenient  to 
fertile  lands  may  be  of  most  value  to-day ;  to-morrow  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  mass  of  granite  may  attract  capital,  and  soon 
after  both  may  be  eclipsed  by  its  investment  in  the  coal  trader 
requiring  a  dififorent  place  of  business.  The  labour  employed 
on  the  superior  soils  of  the  South  of  England  gave  value  to  town 
lots  that  are  now  restored  to  cultivation,  while  the  coal  and 
iron  of  the  north,  have  attracted  capital  that  has  given  immense 
value  to  land  on  the  Mersey,  that  was  before  valueless,  notwith* 
standing  those  natural  advantages.  If,  however,  we  examine 
the  cost  at  which  this  coal  and  iron  have  been  brought  into 
activity,  we  shall  find  that  it  far — ^very  far — exceeds  their  pre- 
sent value. 

Land  of  the  first  quality  may  be  cut  off  from  maricet,  and 
be  without  value,  because  of  impediments  that  may  be  removed 
by  the  aid  of  capital  All  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Jted  River 
were  deemed  worthless,  because  of  the  difficulties  arising  oat 
of  the  rafly^  that  prevented  its  navigation.  Labour  and  skill 
have  been  applied,  and  the  difficulty  is  removed,  a  consequence 
of  which  is  that  they  are  becoming  very  valuable,  although 
their  fertility  is  no  greater  than  before. 

Advantage  of  situation  will  always  be  found  to  be  only  prox* 
imity  of  capital,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced,  whether  it  be 
brought  to  the  land,  or  the  land  be  brought  to  it,  by  making 
good  roads,  or  canals.  In  the  case  of  those  on  the  Bed  river,  there 
might  be  equal  fertility,  but  the  value  would  be  comparatively 
small,  were  it  not  for  the  capital  invested  in  steamboats,  by 
which  their  produce  is  canried  to  market  Were  the  occupants 
obliged  to  depend  upon  keel  boats,  as  was  formerly  the  case 


*  The  Raft  ww  an  iminfinift  mui  of  timber,  aoeamiikted  dnriiig  many  efea» 
Uia  oooopied  the  bed  of  Uie  river  for  abore  150  mUea,  and  entirely  prerented 
ill  nafifatioB.    It  haa  recently  been  removed,  at  very  oonaiderable  eort. 
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tm  the  Ohio  and  Minissippiv  a  large  portion  of  the  produot  ^ 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  cost  of  transportation.    Proximity    \/ 
of  capital  enables  the  cultivator  to  exchange  his  products 
readily  for  tliose  commodities  >¥hich  he  requires  for  his  own 
consumption  and  that  of  his  family,  and  thus  land  of  the  sixth 
d^ee  of  fertility,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tendon,  yields  a 
l&rgerquantityof  commodities,  in  return  to  labour,  than  can  be 
obtained  from  that  of  the  first  degree  in  Illinois.  £very  acre  of 
land  throughout  the  world  may  be  made  to  pay  rent  by  the  ap^ 
plication  of  labour  to  its  improvement,  or  to  facilitating  the  et- 
change  of  its  products,  while  the  roost  fertile  soils  to  which   ^ 
labour  has  not  been  applied,  can  command  no  rent,  and  have  no    J 
value  to  render  them  worth  the  labour  of  appropriation. 

The  man  who  appropriates  a  distant  soil  expends  labour  m 
so  doing)  precisely  as  does  another  who  appropriates  whales,  or 
fish,  or  birds.  The  whaleman  must  be  able  to  exchange  his  oil 
for  as  many  hat8»  or  coats,  as  he  could  have  obtained  by  any 
other  pursuit,  or  he  will  have  misspent  his  time.  In  like  manner, 
he  who  goes  to  a  distant  land  and  appropriates  it,  must  obtain 
something  which  he  could  exchange  for  hats  and  coats,  equal 
in  value  to  the  labour  he  has  bestowed,  or  he  will  have  wasted 
his  time.  Every  man  who  came  out  with  William  Penn  gave 
a  certain  quantity  of  time  and  of  money  in  the  search  of  this 
distant  land,  and  that  which  he  received  in  return  should  have 
been  worth  the  labour  thus  given.  We  shall,  however,  show 
that  such  was  not  the  case-— that  the  whole  colony  would  not, 
thirty  years  after,  sell  for  one  fourth  of  the  cost  of  production, 
•ad  that  such  has  been  the  case  with  colonies  in  general.  J^ 
land  poMsessed  exchangeable  valuBf  independenily  of  the  labour 
app&ed  to  its  appropriatiQn  and  improvement^  Penn  should  have 
had  it  in  his  power  to  sell  it  for  a  large  advance  upon  its  cost^ 
whereas  he  would  gladly  have  sold  at  a  heavy  loss* 

The  man  who  sells  oil  makes  no  charge  for  its  natural  quali« 
ties.  In  estimating  its  cost  he  puts  down  the  value  of  the 
labour  employed  in  its  pursuit,  and  such  is  its  value.  The  cost 
of  steam  consists  in  the  quantity  of  labour  applied  to  producing 
the  engine  and  the  fuel,  and  in  managing  the  engine.  The  man  f 
who  sells  oil  and  steam  is  in  reality  paid  for  the  labour  em* 
ployed  in  producing  them.  They  exist  in  boundless  quantity,  and  \ 
their  value  in  exchange  arises  out  of  the  labour  so  employed. ' 
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Such  is  the  case  with  land,  and  he  who  pays  rent  for  its  use 
pays  only  interest  upon  the  labour  that  has  been  employed  in  its 

I    production,  by  which  it  has  been  rendered  a  marketable  com- 

I    modity,  for  which  hats,  shoes,  coats,  or  money,  can  be  had 

'    in  exchange. 

If  the  views  we  have  thus  submitted  are  correct,  landed  pro- 
perty must  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  accu- 
mulated product  of  labour  invested  in  the  form  of  axes,  ploughs, 
and  other  implements,  and  which  we  have  already  stated.*  If 
so,  with  the  increase  of  capital  and  extension  of  cultivation, 
there  must  be  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
— an  increased  facility  of  obtaining  landed  or  other  capital — an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  commodities  obtainable  for  the  use  of 
any  given  amount  of  capital, — accompanied  by  a  diminution  in 
the  labour  value  of  pre-existing  capital,  and  a  diminution  in  the 

r  proportion  of  the  product  of  labour  that  can  be  claimed  as  rent, 
or  interest,  for  its  use.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  value  of  land  re- 
V  suits  from  limitation  of  supply,  rendering  it  necessary,  with  the 
increase  of  population,  to  apply  labour  and  capital  with  a  dimi- 
nished return,  there  must  be  with  the  extension  of  cultivation,  a 
deterioration  in  ^e  condition  of  the  labourer-^-a  diminished 
faciiiiy  of  obtaining  landed  or  other  capital — a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  commodities  obtainable  for  the  use  of  |l  given  quantity 
of  capital — accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  value  of  land, 
more  rapid  than  would  result  from  the  labour  applied  to  its  im- 
provement, and  a  power  of  demanding  a  constantly  increasing 
proportion  of  the  product  of  labour,  as  rent,  for  its  use.  In  the 
one  case  there  must  exist  a  power  of  extending  cultivation  with 
a  constantly  increasing  return  to  labour^  and  in  the  other  a  ne- 
cessityfor  applying  labour  unth  a  constantly  diminishing  return. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  of  these  views  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts  offered  to  our  consideration  throughout 
the  world,  in  past  and  present  times,  we  propose  now  to  inquire 
what  has  been  the  change  produced  upon  wages  and  profits  by 
the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  whether  the  present  value  of 
landed  property  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the  value  of  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  required  for  its  reproduction^  were  it  again  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

•  Ante«  iMg«  19' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EFFECTS   OF   THE  EXTENSION  OF  CULTIVATION  UPON  THE 
WAGES  OF  LABOUR. 

A  body  of  emigrants  landing  on  the  shores  of  a  new  country, 
moderately  provided  with  capital  in  the  form  of  agricultural  im* 
plements»  find  themselves,  like  the  individual  described  at  page 
7»  abundantly  supplied  with  fertile  land,  but  find  also  to  their 
cost,  that  land  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  and  that  they  can 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  life. 
Such  vas  the  condition  of  the  first  emigrants  to  Virgmia, 
and  North  Carolina — ^to  Canada,* — and  such  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  all  nations,  when  a  limited  population  enabled  them 
to  limit  their  cultivation  to  the  most  fertile  lands,  but  when 
a  more  limited  capital  prevented  them  from  cultivating  those 
lands  advantageously.f  Such  i»  the  condition  of  all  those  whose 
moderate  population  places  them  now  in  a  condition  nearly  simi- 
lar, to  wit,  Poland,  Spain,  Turkey,  &c 

The  history  of  all  early  settlements  is  one  of  great  wretched- 
ness and  discomfort  The  emigrants  to  New  South  Wales,  to 
Swan  River4  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  acted  over  in 
our  time,  the  scenes  of  the  early  settlements  of  America.  They 
were  accustomed  to  consider  land  as  the  great  source  of  wealth^§ 

*  *  The  ttarfinf  ooloniiti  were  now  (1638)  reduced  to  five  ouncet  of  bread 
'per  dej.*— Jlfrrtm*f  CoL  Lib.  Canada,  p,  10. 

t  *  What  it  Uie  picture  preeented  by  the  earliest  records  of  thoee  nations 
*whieh  are  now  dTiliied,  or,  which  is  the  same,  what  is  now  the  stats  of  ssTage 
'  nations  ?— «  state  of  habitual  porertj  and  occasional  famine.  A  scanty  popula- 
*taon,  bat  still  scantier  means  of  subsistence.*— ^Smisr. 

t  *For  three  jrears,  the  settlers  were  in  daUj  fear  of  starration.' — Martiu^a 
Brit.  CtL lAbrmry,^99. 

t  *  Upwards  of  a  thousand  labocrers  were  sent  out  to  Swan  Rirer  Colon j,  but 
*the  extreme  cheapness  of  land  (Is.  6d.  per  acre)  and  the  eztraTagant  price  of 
■labour,  fiimished  them  with  such  facilities  and  inducements  to  become  land 
*flWBen,  thai  the  capitalists  were  every  where  left  without  persons  to  cultiTsto 
*tfarir  bads.  In  coMequence,  capital  to  the  amount  of  X900,000  perished.  A 
'soMS  of  tfasnistinn  enraed.  The  labourers  having  deserted  their  masters  for 
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and  to  attach  to  the  possessioD  of  it  the  idea  of  abundance,  but 
melancholy  experience  has  convinced  them  that  man  may  be 
poor,  although  surrounded  by  fertile  and  unoccupied  lands.  The 
original  settlers  at  Swan  River  now  offer  land  at  one  shilling 
sterling  per  acre,*  showing  how  small  is  the  value  it  has  yet 
attained,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  capital  expended. 
Another  body,  seeking  a  different  place,  provided  with  capi- 
tal in  the  form  of  spades,  ploughs,  axes,  horses,  and  cattle,  find, 
fOi$ilhf^  that  they  can  obtain,  by  cultivating  ike  most  fertile  land^ 
a  reward  for  their  labour  equal  to,  or  perhaps  somewhat  exceed- 
ing, that  which  they  had  at  homcf  It  may  exceed  the  amount 

*tiM  delnrife  denra  of  being  the  ownen  of  land,  implemenii  of  agrioahiire 

*  wen  allowed  to  lust  on  the  banks  of  the  riTew  eeedi  of  variooa  kinda  ratted 
'  IB  casks  on  this  beach  fox  want  of  sowing,  and  sheep,  cattle  and  hones  perished 

*  because  then  was  no  one  to  attend  them.  The  crisis  came— hunger  cnnd  the 
'labonnn  of  their  in&tnaUon,  and  they  retomed  and  demanded  ftom  the  oapi. 
*talisti  they  had  rained,  the  work  which  thej  had  deserted.  It  was  not  to  be 
*ht/L'-^PT9eMdfmg9  €f  tlk€  SonOk  AngtntUm  A9nc^^  The  As- 
eociation  beUeving  that  the  rain  of  the  Colooj  of  Swan  Rinr  arose  from  the  chea^ 
nesB  of  land,  determined  to  prefent  anj  sneh  cause  from  injuring  them,  by  fixiog 
thein  at  19s.  per  acre.  The  real  cause  was,  that  the  labouien  believed  land 
had  value  in  itself  apart  from  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  wen  anxious  to 
exercise  **the  power  of  appropriation**  to  which  the  power  to  demand  not  is 
attributed. 

*  *The  Swan  Rinr  Cdony  is  in  avery  flourishing  state.  Landed  estates  an  to 

*  be  purchased  ftom  the  original  settlen  at  one  shilling  per  acre.* — Jfem  M&Mkf 
Msgisstiis,  Oeto&er,  1836.  We  an  mi|eh  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  can  be 
**  flourishing**  in  the  condition  of  a  settlement,  when  the  settlen  an  willing  to 
sell,  at  a  shilling  per  acre,  land  that  must  have  cost  them  much  mon  than  that 
sum,  merely  to  appropriate  it 

t  Even  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  win  be  seen  by  the  fbUowing  account 
of  the  settlen  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  few  yean  since.    *  It  can  seldom 

*  have  happened  that  emigrants  have  gone  out  with  so  many  cbanoes  of  success 

*  as  this  body  of  settlers.  They  did  not  emigrate  singly  and  unconnectedly ;  but 
'  proceeded  together  in  a  considenUe  body,  and  wen  bound  together  by  the 
« closest  ties.  They  wen  not  the  refuse  of  the  poor  house,  or  the  gaol,  nor  wen 
'they  broken  down  artisans,  or  ignorant  and  half  brutalised  hinds ;  they  yrtm  a 
« a  body  of  enterprising  and  industrious  farmers,  possessiDg  both  capital  and  skill, 

*  and  acting  in  lealous  co-operation.  They  were  not  placed  in  the  wilderaess 
*apoii  their  own  neources,  but  wen  located  in  an  tinriesflfd  climau^  and  eon. 

*  ttmisd  Umg  le  rtettvs  dtreet  tupfort  from  the  gwemmemt^  tn  food,  aooUianee 
•mmd  froUetion*    Yet  these  men,  after  making  the  most  active  exertions,  and 

*  enduring  the  greatest  privations  for  several  yean,  wen  at  last  on  the  point  of 
•abandoning  their  attempt  in  despair.* 

•TIm  Ibts  of  the  ordinary  settlen  must,  thenfbre,  have  been  dre4dfbl  in  the 
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thai  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive,  not  because  tbeir 
labour  is  more  productive,  but  because  they  are  permitted  to 
enjoy  that  which  they  produce^  and  not  compelled  to  give  a 
fourth,  a  third,  or  half  of  it  for  the  support  of  the  government, 
the  church,  or  individuals.  It  may  not  exceed  that  amount,  but 
being  accompanied  by  freedom  from  persecution  for  religious  or 
other  opinions,  is  enjoyed  by  them  in  peace  and  security.  Such 
was  the  case  with  a  large  portion  of  the  early  emigrants  to  the 
United  States,  who  sought  to  enjoy  there  that  freedom  of  opinion 
which  was  denied  them  at  home. 


In  18S23-4»  for  example,  most  of  the  eettlen  in  the  ftontier  distriole 
*ef  Albenj  were  iknost  reduced  to  itaryation,  from  which  they  were  reeened  hj 

*  liberal  niheeripCioiia  in  Cape  Town,  in  India,  and  in  England.'— JLmiImi  mmi 
Wtttmiumtr  JR^mew,  Oettlb^r,  183S,|i.  54. 

IWiBoet  ftrtile  land  in  the  Soath  of  Africa,  not  only  woold  not  enaMe  the 
eeeopante  to  pay  rent,  hoi  would  not  yield  sufficient  to  support  life.  In  a  recent 
SBttlement  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  find  the  same  resnlt  The  property 
of  the  eompany  for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Central  America  was 
dsiBiiliud  in  the  ftUowing  terms : 

*11ie  land  and  timber  (particularly  mahogany,)  after  being  properly  snrreyed 
*snd  allotted,  would  produce,  on  immediate  sale,  many  millions  sterling.' 

or  this  settlement  the  following  information  is  given  by  the  Beliie  Herald,  of 
Nofember  96, 169S.  *  A  fow  of  the  settlers  who  first  went  to  Verapas,  have  since 

*  foond  their  way  here.  They  describe  their  sofrerings  as  having  been  very  great, 

*  bnng  aearly  eaten  up  with  flies,  and  themselvee  having  nothing  but  com  cake  to 
*eat  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  Their  squalid  appearance  affords  a  melan- 
'chely  proof  of  the  truth  of  their  sUtement 

'Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  heard  that  so  extreme  were  the  priva- 
'tione  and  snlierings  of  the  emigranii  in  Verapax,  that  rather  than  longer  endure 

*  thsm,  many  of  the  women  had  run  away,  and  are  now  living  with  Mr.  Bennett's 
'sppretttiosd  labourers,  driven  to  prostitution  in  order  to  obtain  food  to  eat,  a 
'hones  lo  shelter  them  from  the  weather,  and  a  pavilion  to  protect  them  from 
*lhe  muequitoes.  What  will  our  virtuous  countrymen  in  England  say  to  this  f 
*Fer  the  hooour  of  human  nature  we  hope  it  is  not  true.* 

*  The  Company's  settlement,  it  appears,  is  at  a  place  called  New  Liverpool,  on 
*ths  Sooth  bank  of  Cajabon  river,  in  Verapas.  It  was  represented  to  the  emU 
'grants  by  the  Company's  Agents  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey— « 
'v«y  Eden  of  a  plaoe,— instead  of  which  th^  found  'the  climate  bad,  the 
I  undeared,  no  houses  built,  provisiona  scarce,  and  employment  to  be  oh. 
with  dUBoihy,  and  for  the  trifling  remuneration  of  It.  per  day.  In 
I  to  this,  they  were  nearly  eaten  up  with  flies,  and  other  insects.'  There 
is  no  complaint  here  of  any  scarcity  of  fortile  land — ^no  necessity  for  cultivating 
that  which  is  Inferior  the  only  vrant  was  capital  in  the  form  of  sleersd  land — 
haussB,  piovisioiis  and  agriealtural  implements,  by  which  they  would  have  been 
I  to  seem*  to  themeehres  steady  employment  and  good  wages. 
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If  the  affairs  of  the  colony  be  i^ell  administered,  it  will  in- 
crease in  numbers  and  capital,  and  with  the  extension  of  cat- 
tivation  over  more  distant,  or  less  fertile  lands,  there  will  be  a 
rise  of  wages  such  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the 
results  in  the  settlement  of  William  Penn. 

In  IC09,  the  price  of  a  ton  of  flour  in  Philadelphia,  as  appears 
from  the  cash  book  of  William  Penn,  was  £  17,  or  f  45  34.  At 
that  time  the  hire  of  men  was  from  2s.  td.  to  4«.a>33  to  53  cents, 
per  diem. 

From  1783  to  1790,  wages  were  at  50  to  75  cents  per  day, 
and  the  average  price  of  flour,  per  barrel  of  19C  pounds,  was, 
for  10  years,  from  1784  to  179a— 95  68,  or,  per  ton  of  11  bar- 
rels, 962  48. 

From  1825  to  1834,  wages  were  from  75  to  125  cents  per 
day,  and  the  average  price  of  flour  f  5  32  per  barrel,  or  per  ton 
958  52. 

Taking  the  lowest  wages  in  all  these  cases,  as  being  those  of 
unskilled  labour,  the  following  would  be  the  result : — 
In  1699,  to  obtain  a  ton  of  flour  would  require  137  days. 
1790,  do.  do.  125  do. 

1834,  do.  do.  78  da 

Here  wages  are  almost  doubled,  although  during  the  period 
embraced  in  it,  every  species  of  soil,  from  the  first  downwards, 
was  brought  into  cultivation. 

Were  the  comparison  to  be  made  in  relation  to  sugar,  cofiee, 
tea,  or  cotton,  the  di£krence  would  be  found  vastly  greater. 
When  the  most  fertile  lands  only  were  occupied,  the  price  of  a 
day*s  labour,  in  cotton,  was  very  small.  Were  it  possible  to  as- 
certain the  quantity  of  commodities  of  all  descriptions  obtain- 
able in  return  for  any  given  amount  of  labour,  we  doubt  not 
it  would  be  found  to  be  more  than  three  times  greater  at  the 
present  time  than  in  1699. 

There  is  probably  hardly  any  land  in  Pennsylvania  that 
would  not  now  enable  the  occupant  to  command  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  than  he 
could  do  when  the  most  fertile  soils  on  the  Delaware  could  be 
had  without  the  payment  of  rent. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  value  of  that  m  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  cannot  arise  from  the  necessity  of 
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cultivating  inferior  soils,  but  it  may  and  does  arise  from  the 
great  amount  of  capital  expended  for  their  benefit,  while  the 
vast  increase  of  capital  generally  has  given  the  fower  to  culti- 
vate inferior,  or  more  distant,  soils,  not  only  without  a  reduc- 
tion, but  with  a  constant  increase,  of  wages. 

A  strong  illustration  of  the  utter  want  of  value  in  land  was 
to  be  found  in  New  South  Wales,  a  few  years  since.*  Popula- 
tion was  small,  and  none  but  the  most  fertile  soils  were  re- 
quired to  be  cultivated,  yet  the  government  was  compelled  to 
ofler  inducements,  by  grants  of  land,  to  find  employment,  at  the 
mere  cost  of  subsistence  for  the  labour  power  of  the  colony. 

In  1884,  a  schedule  of  wages  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
of  mechanics,  from  which  we  find  that  fencers  and  field  labourers 
obtained  4s.  to  bs.  per  week  with  lodging  and  rations — ^plough- 
men £10  to  £12  per  annum,  with  lodging  and  rationaf  If 
these  prices  be  compared  with  those  of  England,  and  a  similar 
comparison  be  made  of  the  cost  of  the  various  articles  of  con- 
sumption, it  will  be  found  that  the  labourer  in  New  South  WWes 
obtains  much  less  than  he  could  do  at  home.|  Nearly  all  have 
to  be  imported  from  Europe  or  Asia,  and  their  prices  are  en- 
hanced by  the  high  freight,  and  the  large  advance  required  in 
new  settlements.  We  think  it  highly  probable  that  prices,  in 
Sydney^  for  cottons  and  woollens,  are  at  least  twice  as  high  as  in 
London  or  Liverpool,  and  if  so,  what  must  be  their  cost  to  the 
pfeughmen  and  labourers  scattered  through  a  country,  where 

*  'Coa^ict  labour  ww  to  complete  a  drag  in  the  colony,  on  the  arrivtl  of  Sir 
'llioaiai  Briflbuie,^  and  the  colonial  ezecutiTe  waa  to  utterly  unable  to  find 
'■oilable  employment  for  the  daily  increaalng  number  on  their  handa,  that  any 
'wnpertable  penon  who  pledged  himaelf  to  the  government  to  employ  and  main* 
*taiD  twenty  eooYict  aenranta,  ooold  inunediately,  and  without  any  <^er  reoom. 
•ncadalioo  whatever,  obtain  a  grant  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  or  one  hun- 
*dnd  Ibr  each  ooovict  senrant* — Lang**  New  South  Walss,  p.  155. 

t  Qooled  in  Martin'a  Colonial  Library,  Vol.  II.  p.  199. 

t  In  oomparing  the  wages  of  England  and  the  Colonies,  it  must  always  be 
bone  hi  mind  that  the  labourer  at  home  has  to  produce  not  only  what  is  neces- 
nry  ftr  his  sabaistence,  but  a  large  sum  for  taxes  on  all  articles  of  consumption. 
To  make  a  fair  comparison,  we  should  be  able  to  state  the  amount  of  commodi. 
tiii  that  eould  be  obtained  by  a  given  amount  of  labour,  wUh  equal  foxafion,  in 
Wlb  pkces.  The  result  would  show  that  the  produeUve  power  of  those  at  home 
Wtt  fanmeaswrably  superior. 

i  In  1691. 
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tbe  means  of  communication  are  such  as  they  are  in  New  South 
Wales  T  A  recent  writer  says  that  in  both  colonies  *  the  expenses 

*  are  enormous  to  a  person  on  his  first  landing.** 

Having  examined  the  matter  with  care,  he  is  *  convinced 

*  that  no  free  labour  could  be  advantageouslyt  at  present,  en- 

*  gaged  in  England  and  brought  out  to  the  colony.f  Here  we 
have  the  most  fertile  lands  only  in  cultivation,  yet  the  product 
ct  labour  is  less  than  in  England.  Mechanics  obtain  higher 
wages,  in  money,  than  at  home,  but  if  the  high  price  of  wheat4 
and  of  all  manufactured  articles,  be  taken  into  consideration, 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  if  their  compensation  is  in  any  degree 
increased.^ 

In  regard  to  the  settlement  of  Van  Dieman*s  land,  we  are 
informed  that  *  the  labour  of  the  industrious  settler  has  almost 

*  invariably  brought  him  to  ruin,'  and  that  returns  to  capital  were 
less  than  might  have  been  derived  from  a  similar  amount  in 
£ngland.||  The  population  being  small,  none  but  the  most  fer- 
tile lands  are  cultivated,  and  they  are  sold  on  the  most  reason- 
able terms,  being  first  valued  by  commissioners,  generally  at  an 
average  of  five  shillings  per  acre,  of  which  five  per  cent  is 

•  Politicd  Economyof  NewSoath  Waleiyby  John  Heiidenoii,p.37<--Printed 
AtCdcutta. 
t  Ibid,  pu  33. 

t  •The  prieet  ara  givea  hj  Bfr.  Mvtim  p.  187,  ht  1898. 89, 80, 31,  and  3< 
*lhe  averagw  of  which  are  aa  fidbwe : — 

Wheat  7f.  4ii.  =  $1  76  per  buaheL 
Maize  4a.  lid.  =     1  18       da 
Hay  150ff.  4d.  ==  36  08  per  ton. 
4  All  doMjk  on  thii  head  ii  remo?ed  by  the  Report  on  the  Colony  of  Weetem 
Anatralia,  received  aa  this  aheet  waa  paeiing  through  the  preM,  fnd  noticed  al 
the  eloee  of  this  chapter. 
I  'On  my  arrival  al  Van  Dienian*s  Land,  and  long  afterwards,  I  ooold  not 

*  help,  in  oonjonction  with  others^  admiring  the  progress  which  thai  colony  had 

*  attained ;  but  after  more  minute  eramination,  and  comparing  it  with  New  Sooth 
^  Wales,  I  perceived  that  my  first  ideas  were  erroneously  Ibonded,  and  that,  ao 
'&r  ftora  giving  either  of  them  credit  for  advancement,  it  was  rather  neceosaij 

*  to  investigate  the  causes  of  general  distress,  which  now,  more  particolariy,  aT 

*  foets  the  latter  settlement  It  waa  necessary  to  investigate,  for  instanoe,  why 
*the  kbonr  of  the  industrious  settler  has  almost  invariably  bvooghl  him  to  ruin; 

*  why  the  price  of  stock  has  follen  for  below  the  average  of  Inoreaae;  why,  after 
*an  enormoua  expenditure  of  cs|iital,  the  returna  were  for  less  than  might  havn 
*besn  derived  ftom  a  similar  amount  in  England;  and  why  property  was  steadily 

*  and  rapidly  depieeialing  in  value.*— jKftntferssii,  p,  1. 
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payable  annuallyv  after  seven  years'  occupancy:  or  the  whole 
may  be  redeemed  upon  the  payment  of  one  half  of  the  valuaF 
tion,  say  2s.  6d.  per  acre.*  Reasonable  as  are  these  terms, 
the  settlers  are  unable  to  comply  with  them.  Lands  are 
abundant,  but  they  have  no  value,  for  want  of  the  capital  re- 
quired for  their  improvement  by  roads,  bridges,  &c. 

When  they  may  be  had  on  such  terms,  there  can  certainly 
be  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  inferior  soils.  One  year's  rent 
of  a  farmer  in  England  would  pay  for  transporting  himself 
and  family  to  New  South  Wales,  or  Van  Dieman's  land,  where 
he  could  have  thousands  of  acres,  m  fee.  Why  should  he  re- 
main «t  home  when  such  advantages  are  held  out  to  him  t 
Because  the  rent  he  pays  is  only  interest  on  capital  expended 
tor  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  he  can  pay  it  and  ]^ 
make  noore  than  he  could  do  by  taking  wild  land  in  those  coun- 
tries fof  nothing. 

If  large  investments  were  now  made  in  distant  lands  in 
Australia,  and  the  proprietors  were  to  count  accurately  the 
coat,  they  wouM  find,  by  the  time  they  came  into  action,  that 
it  was  greater  than  the  product ;  as  the  United  States  wouM 
have  found,  had  they  not  been  aided  by  the  extraordinary 
enterprise  of  their  citizens.  If  the  government  be  well  ad- 
miniirtered — if  peace  be  maintained — if  person  and  property  re- 
main secure— if  taxation  be  moderate — promoting  the  rapid 
growth  of  capital,  and  that  capital  be  invested  in  the  formation 
of  channels  o(  communication  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States,  the  day  will  come  when  the  acute  speculator,  watching 
the  course  of  improvement,  and  slightly  anticipating  its  pro- 
gress, will  purchase  those  lands  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
they  will  have  obtained  in  those  communications, 


obtain  frants  *  upon  oondition  of  paying,  after  miftn  jean,  flve  per 
oa  a  Taloation  of  tiie  land  to  be  made  by  oommiiuoiiers  appointed  Ar  tlial 
and  I  beUeve  il  is  undenlood  tliat  thia  ia  to  average  fife  ahiJlibga  per 
•  •  •  •The  quit  renta  aie  redeemable  at  the  rate  of  ten  yeara'  por- 
TIm  aettler  may,  at  tiie  end  of  eeven  yeara,  poeteei  hia  land  in  fte 
paying  one  half  of  ita  appraiaed  Talne.    Notwithetanding  thia  yery  low  ea- 
ii  appeaia  that  *the  renta  or  qnitronli  are  now  daily  fidling  doe;  and  in 
of  the  general  ptevalling  dietreaa,  they  are  AH  to  be  a  aerere  bar. 
I  beUero  they  are  geoMDy  withhekLI 
f  IbkL  ^  59.  t  Ibid.  p.  58. 
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and  realize  from  the  more  tardy  operator  an  advance  of  100 
or  200  per  cent,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  United  States.  Iff 
on  the  contrary,  the  government  be  expensive — ^if  the  people  be 
continually  at  war — ^if  security  be  not  maintained—if  taxation 
be  heavy — forbidding  the  growth  of  capital,  it  will  remain  almost 
as  valueless  as  at  present,  resembling  very  much  the  lands  in 
some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  in  which  the  chief  business  of 
man  has  been  to  destroy  the  property  of  his  neighbours,  instead 
of  accumulating  some  for  himself. 

We  think  it  needless  to  say  more  to  prove  that  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  settler,  who  is  required  to  cultivate  only  the  most 
fertile  land,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  he  attaina  as 
the  settlement  extends  itself.  The  experience  of  every  new 
settlement  may  be  adduced  to  prove,  that  as  population  and  capi- 
tal increase,  and  as  the  more  distant,  or  less  fertile  lands  are 
brought  into  cultivation,  tliere  is  a  constant  improvement  of 
condition* 

Such  being  the  state  of  wages  in  new  countries,  we  will  ex- 
amine what  it  was  in  some  of  those  of  the  old  world  when  the 
most  fertile  lands  only  were  cultivated,  and  what  the  changes 
since  undergone. 

The  following  table,  in  relation  to  England,  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Barton,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Dr.  Wade.* 


MThmt, 

quuter, 
t.  d. 

Htwbuidiy 

wa«M,per 

wMk,  in  money, 

«.  d. 

doi  do.  in 
pint,  of 
wheat, 

Wagee  of  Car. 

penten  and  Brick> 

Ujren,  in  moMf , 

t.  d. 

do.  do.  in 

inntsof 

wbetf. 

1495, 

4  10 

1  lOi 

199 

2  9 

292 

1583, 

15    9 

2    6 

82 

3  9 

123 

1610, 

87    8 

8    5 

46 

4  6 

61 

1851, 

69     I 

6  10 

48 

7  6 

55 

1661, 

54    0 

6    9 

61 

1683, 

45    3 

5  11 

66 

1685, 

39    4 

3  11 

51 

5  9 

74 

1725, 

34    5 

5    4 

79 

6  0 

89 

1751, 

32    0 

6    0 

96 

15  6 

247 

1770, 

47    8 

7    4 

79 

15  9 

160 

•  Hkliiry  oftlM  Bliddk  ua  WorUnf  CImms,  pp.  538, 598. 
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Wbwt, 
quarter. 

Hosbudry 

WBgea,  per 
week,  in  money. 

dow  do.  in 
pinta  of 
wheat. 

Wage,  of  Car- 
penter! and  Brick- 
layers, in  money, 

$.    d. 

da  do.  in 
pinta  of 
wlieat. 

1790, 

50 

0 

8 

1 

82 

16 

6 

160 

1795, 

58 

8 

17 

3 

150 

1796, 

64 

10 

8 

11 

70 

1800, 

79 

0 

18 

0 

116 

1803, 

91 

8 

11 

5 

63 

1805, 

82 

8 

28 

3 

175 

1811, 

96 

8 

14 

6 

76 

30 

0 

167 

1813, 

114 

0 

83 

6 

150 

1819, 

84 

8 

12 

0 

73 

33 

0 

199 

1824, 

57 

2 

10 

0 

89 

33 

0 

295 

1839, 

62 

1 

11 

0 

91 

33 

0 

276 

1832, 

63 

9 

12 

0 

90 

83 

0 

265 

We  give  the  above  table  for  two  reasons.  First,  that  the 
reader  may  see  the  extraordinary  statements  that  are  made  by 
writers  who  have  theories  to  support ;  and  second,  that  he  may 
•ee  the  extent  of  error  into  which  they  are  liable  to  be  led  when 
reasoning  upon  very  imperfect  information. 

The  first  will  be  shown  by  the  following  facts. 

From  1453  to  1497,  the  average  price  of  wheat,  in  money  of 
ike  present  time^  was  145.  W.,  per  quarter.  During  that  time  it 
fluctuated  between  2s.  Sd.  and  £1  17^.  From  14S6  to  1497, 
it  varied  from  55.  to  £  1  175.,  and  averaged  £1  05.  2d.  The 
year  selected  for  comparing  the  past  with  the  present  is  1495, 
being  that  in  which  it  was  lowest  1  In  1407,  the  price  was 
£l  lit.  What  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  tables  so  con- 
structed, the  reader  may  determine  for  himself. 

ffU  were  even  correct  that,  in  1495,  a  week's  labour  would  give 
199  pints  of  wheat,  it  would  only  prove  that  the  situation  of  the 
people  resembled  that  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  our  own  time, 
who  have,  occasionally,  the  means  of  rioting  in  abundance,  and 
pass,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  a  state  of  starvation.  The  199  pints 
of  1495  would  be  reduced  in  1497  to  32  pints,  or  half  a  bushel, 
for  the  support  of  the  labourer  and  his  family  for  a  week.  If 
however,  it  were  not  correct — if  the  wages  of  1495  were  far  lie- 
few  what  is  stated  by  Mr.  Barton,  as  we  propose  to  show  was 
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the  case,  what  must  have  been  the  condiUon  of  the  labourer  in 
1497»  when  wheat  was  six  times  higher?  or  in  1466,  when  it 
was  seven  times  higher  T  or  what  must  it  have  been  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  when  it  was,  on  one  occasion,  eighteen,  and 
on  another,  twenty-one  times  as  high  T 

Mr.  Barton  is  not  alone  in  error  arising  out  of  very  imper- 
fiftct  information..  Mr.  Malthus*  sa}rs,  that  in  1350,  the  labourer 
could  earn  from  three  fourths  of  a  peck,  U>  one  peck,  of  wheat 
per  day,  or  about  60  pints  for  a  week's  labour.  In  1444,  he 
states  wages  to  have  been  a  peck  of  wheat  per  day,  or  96  pints 
per  week,  and  from  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  century,  two 
pecks  per  day,  or  192  pints  per  week*  From  1646  to  1665,  he 
says  the  labourer  could  hardly  earn  three  fourths  of  a  peck  per 
day,  or  72  pints  per  week.  From  1655  to  1700,  scarcely  so  much, 
and  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  last  century,  about  four 
fifth's  of  a  peck,  or  76  pints  per  week.  For  five  years  ending 
with  1610,  he  considers  wages  to  have  been  about  five  sixths  of 
a  peck,  or  60  pints  per  week.  If  these  statements  were  correct, 
it  would  be  obvious  that  with  the  extension  of  cidtivation  there 
had  been  a  diminution  in  the  powers  of  labour  applied  to  the 
production  of  food. 

We  submit  them  to  the  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  be  fully 
aware  of  the  views  entertained  by  others,  and  compare  them 
with  those  which  we  shall  ofier  for  his  consideration,  and  judge 
for  himself  of  their  correctness. 

The  difficulties  that  exist  in  estimating  the  retqrn  to  labour 
at  remote  periods  are  two.  First,  although  we  may  ascertain 
what  were  the  daily  wages  ordinarily  paid,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  for  what  portion  of  the  year  employment 
was  to  be  obtained.  Second,  although  we  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  any  particular  commodity,  such  as 
com,  that  was  obtained  by  a  given  amount  of  labour,  it  is  not 
s6  easy  to  determine  the  quantity  of  other  necessaries,  or  con- 
veniences, that  could  be  had  in  exchange  therefor. 

In  nothing  is  the  superiority  of  a  high  state  of  civilization 
more  evident  than  in  the  equal  manner  in  which  employment 
is  distributed  throughout  the  year.  Where  labour  is  not  assist- 
ed by  capital,  large  numbers  of  people  are  required  at  certain 

•  PrtnciplM  of  PolitiMl  Eoonomj,  Chapter  IV.  Seetion  4 
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and  very  diort  periods,  at  at  the  time  of  harvest,  for  whom  no 
enqiloTinent  escists  at  others,  but  the  application  of  machinery 
dimiiuBhes  greatly  the  number  required  at  those  times,  and 
facilitates  the  extension  of  cultivation,  thereby  enabling  all  to 
employ  themselves  pjofitably  during  the  year.  We  have  strong 
oamples  of  this  in  our  own  time,  in  the  cradle  and  horse-rake. 
We  know  very  well  that  to  iecttre  the  grain  is  as  important  as 
to  mnse  it,  and  that  if  it  were  not  possible  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary aanstance  at  harvest  time,  much  of  that  which  had  been 
raised  would  be  lost  In  the  Southern  States  this  difficulty  fre- 
quently occurs,  and  the  planter  is  compelled  to  limit  his  culti- 
vatioD  within  the  powers  of  his  people  to  make  his  harvest.  In 
1389,  in  securing  the  crop  of  com  from  two  hundred  acres, 
there  were  employed  two  hundred  and  fifty  reapers  and 
thatchers  on  one  day,  and  two  hundred  on  another.*  On  an- 
other day  in  the  same  year,  two  hundred  and  twelve  were 
Uied,  for  one  day,  to  cut  and  tie  up  thirteen  acres  of  wheat, 
and  one  acre  of  oats-f  At  that  time  twelve  bushels  to  an  acre 
were  considered  an  average  crop4  ao  that  two  hundred  and 
twdve  persons  were  employed  to  harvest  one  hundred  and 
aixty-e^ht  bushels  of  grain,  an  operation  which  could  be  ac- 
complished with  ease,  in  our  time,  by  half  a  dozen  persons. 

The  wages  paid  in  1350  to  reapers,  **  during  the  first  week 
in  August,"  were  fU.  per  day,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
the  month,  3^.,  wiihaiitfood.%  To  weeders  and  haymakers,  one 
penny  per  day.  If  we  were  to  estimate  wages,  during  the  year, 
at  one  penny,  we  should,  however,  err  greatly,  because  em- 
pfejrment  must  have  been  occasional,  and  a  large  portion  of 
tb^  time  must  have  been  unproductive. 

We  know  of  no  better  mode  of  showing  the  error  that  would 
arise  firom  pursuing  this  course,  than  by  taking  a  people  of  the 
present  time  with  whom  agriculture  is  the  chief  employment, 
and  among  whom  the  scarcity  of  capital  has  prevented  its  im- 
provement, resembling,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  the  people  of 
England  in  earlier  times.  Such  a  state  of  things  we  find  in  Ire- 
famd,  and  will  now  proceed  to  show  what  would  be  the  in- 
ference as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  drawn  by  a  future 

•  EdMi*to  Hiflorf  of  llM  Poor,  ToL  L  |».  45. 

tIbid.^4^  tIUd.^4a.  tIM.^». 
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writer  from  statements  of  the  prices  of  labour  and  of  com 
recently  published,  and  of  high  authority.  In  the  Statistical 
Tables  published  in  1835,  by  order  of  the  British  government, 
are  given*  the  prices  of  labour  and  provisions  in  Londonderry 
in  1833  and  18i34.  We  there  find  that  common  labourers  have 
Ss.  per  week,  and  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  during  those 
two  years  was  10s.  6d.  per  cwt,  or  52s.  6d.  per  quarter.  This 
would  give  78  pints  per  week  as  the  wages  of  common  labour, 
being  more  than  is  given  in  the  table  of  Dr.  Wade  for  the  wages 
of  England  in  1811. 

Mr.  Inglis,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  overrating  the  com- 
pensation of  the  people  of  Ireland,  says, 

"  Excluding  the  large  towns,  such  as  Belfast,  Coi^,  and  Limerick, 
and  the  labour  employed  on  the  domains  of  a  very  few  resident  no« 
blemen,  ten  pence,  without  diet,  is  the  highest  wages  ever  given  for 
constant  employment :  nine  pence,  and  eight  pence  is  the  more  usual 
rate,  and  in  some  places  six  pence  is  willingly  accepted,  for  constant 
employment.   With  diet^  tixpence  is  the  sum  usually  given.^'f 

A  writer,  five  hundred  years  hence,  would  consider  himself 
warranted  in  assuming  that  nine  pence  per  day,  or  45.  6d,  per 
week,  without  diety  was  a  fair  estimate  The  price  of  wheat 
in  Londonderry  being  52s.  Gd.  per  quarter,  he  might  fairly 
assume  that  the  average  in  the  country  could  not  exceed  45s., 
which  would  give  51  pints  as  the  reward  of  a  week's  labour, 
being  nearly  as  much  as  could  be  obtained  by  the  English  la- 
bourer in  1803.  He  would  find  that  potatoes  were  sold  at  2id. 
per  stone,|  and  that  a  week's  labour  would  give  27  stone,  or 
nearly  seven  bushels.  He  would  find  that  in  Galway  the  wages 
of  a  man  servant  were  £  10  per  annum,  and  of  a  female  ser- 
vant, half  that  sum,§  of  course  with  food.  In  looking  to  another 
part  of  the  kingdom  it  would  be  found  that  at  Mallow,  where 
remuneration  for  labour  was  deemed  to  be  <'at  the  lowest  ebb,** 
eight  pence  per  day,  without  diet,  was  the  usual  wages,||  and 
that  at  Tralee,  where  servant's  wages  were  said  to  be  ^  very 
low,"  a  man  servant  did  ^  not  receive  more  than  £  8,  and  a 
female  servant  never  more  than  £3,  and  often  as  little  as  £2, 
and  even  30s.''ir 

•  PartIV.p.392.  f  Irdmnd  in  1834,  VoL  IL  p.  34 

t  InkBd  in  1834,  VoL  n.  p.  9Sa       I  Ibid.  VoL  I.  ^  153. 
I  Ibid.  p.  301.  V  Ibid.  VoL  IL  p.  961. 
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Such  a  writer,  in  2337,  would  be  as  much  puzzled  to  recon- 
cile these  facts  with  the  accounts  given  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  people,  as  the  writers  of  our 
day  have  found  it  to  reconcile  the  universal  poverty  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  with  the  apparently  large  quantity  of  corn  at 
the  command  of  the  labourer.  Further  examination  would, 
however,  show  him  that  employment  was  only  occasional,  and 
that  the  cost  of  all  other  necessaries  of  life,  shelter  included,  was 
so  great  as  to  leave  but  little  for  the  purchase  of  provisions,  and 
be  could  thus  account  for  the  apparent  difference.  He  would 
find  that,  at  Mallow,  **  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  working 
population"  were  "  not  in  constant  employment  ;"*  that  at  Bal- 
linasloe,  **a.  couple  of  hundred  labourers^  could  be  had,  "at 
four  pence,  even  for  temporary  employment,"  and  that  the 
average  amount  at  the  command  of  the  labourer,  for  his  sup- 
port and  that  of  his  family,  did  not  exceed  four  penccf  Mr. 
Inglis  says — 

**  In  a  country,  where  not  one  half  of  the  people  are  in  constant  em- 
ployment, it  would  be  unfair  to  state  '  the  average  amount  of  employ- 
ment* obtained  by  a  labourer  throughout  the  year,  to  be  more  than 
for  one  half  of  the  year :  during  that  half  year,  his  wages  cannot  be 
&irly  stated  at  more  than  Sd,  for  four  months ;  and  for  the  other 
two  months, — seed  and  harvest  times — Is.  The  hundred  and  four 
working  days,  at  6<2.,  are  £  3  9s.  4c{. ;  and  the  fifty-two  days,  at 
It.,  added  to  this,  make  £  6  Is.  4d. ;  which  is  all  the  labourer, '  ob- 
taining an  average  amount  of  employment,'  may  earn  in  a  year : 
and  this  sum,  divided  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five — the  number 
of  days  which  the  labourer  has  to  support  himself  and  his  family — 
gives  him,  per  day,  not  quite  four  pence  !  I  am  quite  confident, 
that  if  the  whole  yearly  earnings  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland  were 
divided  by  the  whole  number  of  labourers,  the  result  would  be  under 
this  sum, — FOUR  pekce  a  day  for  the  labourers  of  Ireland  !"f 

He  would  thus  find  that  the  average  earnings  of  the  labourer 
were  reduced  to  £6  Is.  4d.  per  annum,  of  which  355.  was  to  be 
allowed  for  rent  of  his  cabin,^  and  that  only  £4  6$.  Ad.  remained 
to  supply  himself  with  food  and  clothing,  the  latter  of  which  was 

•  InUnd  in  1834.  VoL  I.  p.  153.  t  Ibid.  VoL  IL  p.17. 

I  Ibid.  VoL  II.  pu  399.  Ahhoagfa  Hr.  IngUs  cannot  be  ■nipeeted  of  magnify* 
iif  tht  wafei  of  Irdaad,  we  we  etionf ly  dispoeed  to  believe  that  he  has  bete 
•wdamied  then.    Our  reaaona  for  thia  belief  will  be  yifen  on  a  ftitore  ooeeeioB. 

«  Iteland  in  1834,  VoL  IL  p.  308. 
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much  higher  than  in  England*  because  most  of  it  was  brought 
from  that  country,  and  because  the  shopkeeper^  in  a  countrjr 
where  trade  was  necessarily  limited,  was  compelled  to  charge 
a  high  advance  thereupon,  as  well  as  upon  provisions.  He  woidd 
see  that  that  high  advance  must  make  a  much  greater  difference 
between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  than  in  England.  He 
would  see  that  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  all  other  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  must  also  have  been  much  higher,  but  that  they 
could  not  enter  into  his  expenditure,  as  the  small  remainder  of 
his  earnings,  after  paying  rent,  would  with  difficulty  provide 
clothing  and  potatoes.  Here  he  would  have  the  key  to  the  di& 
ficulty,  and  here  also  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  apparwHibi 
high  wages  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Emplojrment  was  tempo- 
rary, and  the  wages  of  a  single  day  were  to  furnish  the  means 
of  support  for  three  or  four  days,  or  a  weeL  When  it  was  per- 
manent, wages  were  exceedingly  low.  In  1444,  when  Mr. 
Malthus  supposes  the  common  labourer  to  have  received  two 
pecks  of  wheat  per  day,  his  allowance  was  V^  per  anniim» 
with  clothes  of  the  value,  of  8«.  4d.,  and  meat  and  drink.*  The 
cloth  of  russet,  or  blanket,  then  used  by  the  labourers,  wai 
limited  to  2«.  per  yard,  so  that  the  whole  wages  of  the  labourer 
did  not  exceed  nine  jrards  of  cloth,  and  Ais  mxm  food.  Where 
then  cbuld  he  obtain  the  means  of  support  for  a  famQy,  if  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  onef  Is  it  extraordinary  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  labourers  were  poorf  and  miserablet 

We  have  given  this  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  errors 
into  which  Mr.  Malthus  and  other  writers  have  fallen,  with 
a  Yiew  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  in 
r^;ard  to  the  situation  of  a  people  from  an  examination  of  the 
high  wages  paid  for  temporary  employment,  and  to  convince 
him  that  more  correct  views  may  be  obtained  by  taking  the 
contemporary  accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their 
modes  of  living,  as  we  propose  to  do,  giving,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, the  actual  wages  for  permanent  employment 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  so  many  En^Uh  slaves 

•  Eden,  VoL  L  |».  65. 

t  TIm  work  ftom  whieh  w»  quote  »  moit  pnp«l7  auMd  oHm  Hbtorr  nf 
Iftf  P^.**  Mr.MihhuiHieitbeMmewprMMuutoindiMitethswwkiBgt' 
A  viitar  in  ths  United  SCutef  would  Miy  ••  Ot  frnfU:* 
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were  exported  to  Ireland  that  the  market  was  glutted,  and  from 
the  reign  of  William  the  First  to  John,  there  was  scarcely  a 
cottage  in  Scotland  that  did  not  possess  one.*  In  the  latter 
coontry  no  slave  could  purchase  his  liberty  with  his  own  *«pro- 
per  gudes  or  geir,  because  all  the  caitell  and  gudes  of  bond- 
men are  [were]  understood  to  be  in  the  power  and  dominion 
of  the  master.'*t  ^^  1283,  a  slave  and  his  family  were  sold  for 
ISs.  4d.X  In  England,  at  that  time,  a  few  fish,  principally  her- 
rings, a  loaf  of  bread,  and  some  beer,  constituted  the  meal  of 
the  mower  and  the  reaper.§  If  such  were  the  allowance  in 
harvest  time,  what  must  it  have  been  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  T  Meat  and  cheese  were  considered  more  as  rarities  than 
the  ordinary  articles  of  consumption  of  the  labourer.||  A  valuar 
tbn  of  the  personal  property  at  Colchester,  the  tenth  city,  and 
one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in  England,  |[  in  1296,  shows  the 
condition  of  the  peUy  tradesmen  and  arisen  of  that  period, 
and  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  situation  of  the 
common  labourer.  In  most  houses  a  brass  pot,  from  Is.  to  St. 
value,  is  to  be  met  with ;  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  culi- 
nary utensil  used.  A  cobbler's  stock  in  trade  was  valued  at  7a; 
a  batcher's  stock  of  salt  meat  was  valued  at  £1  185.,  that  of 
another  at  £1,  or  equal  to  one  or  two  quarters  of  wheat.  Al- 
most every  family  was  provided  with  a  small  store  of  barley, 
or  oats ;  rye  appears  to  have  been  little  used,  and  wheat  scarcely 
at  alL  Some  families  possessed  a  cow,  or  two,  but  more  kept 
bogs:  two  or  three  were  the  usual  number  of  the  stock.  From 
the  small  provision  of  fuel,  it  is  inferred  that  very  few  houses 
had  chimneys.**  From  a  subsequent  valuation,  in  1301,  the 
household  articles  are  ascertained  to  have  rarely  exceeded  20j; 
in  value.tt  Bread,  milk,  and  beer  constituted  the  usual  diet  of 
the  townsm«i.|;t  ^  1839,  a  gift  was  made  of  a  nief,  (or  female 
slave,)  with  all  her  family,  and  all  that  she  possessed,  or  might 
subsequently  acquire.§§  In  1351,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL,  appeared  the  statute  of  labourers,  by  which  the  wages  of 
haymakers  and  weeders  were  fixed  at  one  penny  per  day,  pay- 
abk  in  money,  or  in  wheat  at  ten  pence  a  bushel,  ai  the  option  if 

•  Edflo,VoLLp.7.  RItMd.p.16.  ft  Ibid.  p.  33. 

t  Ibid.  V  lUd.  p.  96.  It  Ibid.  p.  34. 

tIMd.p.35.  ••  Ibid.  p.  90.  MIUd.p.  3& 
«  Ibid,  p^  15. 
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their  emplayeis.*  The  effect  of  thus  granting  an  cation  may 
be  readily  understood  when  it  is  known  that  during  the  four- 
teenth century  wheat  varied  between  29.  and  £4  per  quarter. 
When  it  was  high,  the  labourers  would  bo  paid  in  money  which 
would  not  procure  them  food,  and  when  low,  they  would  receive 
com  which  would  not  enable  them  to  purchase  clothing.  No 
person  was  to  quit  his  own  village  in  order  to  obtain  work  in 
summer,  if  he  could  get  employobent  at  the  above  wages,  ex- 
cept the  people  of  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  and  a  few  other 
counties.!  Labourers  were  to  be  sworn  twice  a  year  to  ob- 
serve these  regi4ations,  and  offenders  were  punishable  with 
three  or  more  days  imprisonment  in  the  stocks.];  In  1860 
the  statute  of  labourers  was  confirmed  by  Parliament,  and  the 
observance  of  it  enforced  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  and 
burning  in  the  forehead  with  an  iron.§  It  was  optional  with 
the  master  to  hire  by  the  day  or  year,  but  the  labourer  was 
^  compeUabU  to  work  for  the  statute  wages,  by  the  day,  or  the 
ycor.l 

How  far  the  employers  availed  themselves  of  this  option, 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  ahready  noticed,  that  in  1888  tv^ 
hundred  and  fifty  reapers  were  employed  to  cut  two  hundred 
acres  of  com.  They  had  it  in  their  power  to  compel  men  to 
engage  by  the  year  when  they  reqcdnsd  it,  but  they  were  not 
bound  to  grani  engagements  in  that  way  unless  they  deemed 
it  to  their  interest  so  to  do,  and  the  consequence  was  that  **  many 
became  stafstrikers^  and  wandered  in  parties  of  two,  three,  or 
four,  from  village  to  village;"  but  great  numbers  ^turned  out 
sfurdfy  rqgues  and  infected  the  kingdom  with  fipequent  robb^ 
ries.**^  In  1888  the  wages  of  labour  were  again  regulated,  and 
a  [dough  driver  was  allowed  **  Is.  per  annum,  with  food,  but  with- 
out clothmg  or  any  other  perquisite."**  The  whole  wages  of 
a  year  would  purchase  seven  yards  of  rasset  cloth,  the  price  of 
which  was  fixed  at  U.  per  yard.  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  to  whose 
work  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts,  says  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  bad  husbandry  of  the  period,  and  of  the  "  consequent 
misery  of  the  labourers,"  firom  considering  the  wretched  pro- 

•  Edeii,VoLLp.31.  iIhtd.p.S6.  f  Ibid.  p.  43. 

tlbid.p.33.  |Ibid.p.37.  ••  Ibid.  p.  41 

I  Ibid. 
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duce  of  arable  land.  In  1390  a  farm  of  fifty  seven  acres  yielded 
six  bushels  of  wheat,  and  another,  five  bushels  of  oats,  to  the 
acre.*  At  that  time  the  population  did  not  exceed  2,353,202 
80uls,t  and  there  was,  consequently,  no  necessity  for  cultivating 
inferior  soils.  Cultivation  was  widely  spread  over  the  superior 
soils,  yielding  a  very  small  return.  The  people  did  not  possess  the 
means  of  penetrating  to  the  inferior  soils,  but  pursued  what  is 
called  in  our  times  an  "  unexpensive  system"J  of  cultivation.  In 
1444§  wages  were  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  a  common 
servant  in  husbandry  received  15^.,  with  35.  4d.  for  clothes, 
and  his  meat  and  drink.||   In  14961T  they  were  again  regulated 

•  Eden,  Vol.  I.  p.  48.  f  Ibid. 

t  Torrens  an  the  Prodaction  of  Woalth,  p.  115. 

i  At  thifl  time,  the  condition  of  the  people  of  l^ne*  is  thus  deteribed  by  For- 


**'  Thaj  drjnke  water,  thay  eate  applet,  with  bred  ri^ht  brown  made  of  rye. 
lliay  eate  no  flesehc,  bnt  if  it  be  selden,  a  Htill  larde,  or  of  the  entrails,  or  hede 
«f  berte  eclayne  for  the  noUee  and  marchaonta  of  the  lond.  Thay  weryn  no 
woDyn,  bat  if  it  be  a  pore  cote  under  their  nttormost  garment,  made  of  grete 
eui?aa,  and  cal  it  a  firok.  Their  hoeyn  be  of  like  canvas,  and  pasien  not  their 
knee;  whereibr  they  be  gartrid,  and  their  thyghs  bare.  Their  wyfs  and  chil- 
dren  gone  barefote ;  thay  may  in  non  otherwise  lyre ;  for  same  of  them,  that  was 
wente  to  pay  to  his  lord  for  his  tenement,  which  he  hirith  by  the  yere,  a  scute,** 
payyth  now  to  the  kyng,  over  that  scute  fy^e  skuts.  Wher  thrugh  they  be  artydtt 
by  neoessitl?  so  to  watch,  labour,  and  grub  in  the  ground,  for  their  sustenaunce, 
that  their  nature  is  much  wastid,  and  the  kynd  of  them  brought  to  nowght  Thay 
gone  crokyd  and  ar  feble,  not  able  to  Qrght,  nor  to  defend  the  realme ;  nor  thay 
kave  wepon,  nor  monye  to  buy  them  wepon  withal ;  but  ?erely  thay  lyvyn  in  the 
OMHt  extreme  povertie  and  royserye,  and  yet  thay  dwellyn  in  one  the  most  fertile 
nalme  of  the  world.'  **— J5d<n,  Vol.  L  p.  70. 

I  Eden,  Vol.  L  p.  S5. 

f  The  condition  of  the  reeeiver§  of  rent,  at  this  time,  when  only  the  superior 
soils  were  cultivated,  may  be  inferred  fVom  the  following  statement 

In  149fi,  the  whole  sum  allowed  to  Lady  Anne,  daughter  of  King  Edward  the 
FoQfth,  married  to  Lord  Howard,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  was,  *  for  her  exhi- 

*  bitioii,  soslentation,  and  convenient  diet  of  meat  and  drink ;  also  for  one  gen- 

*  tlewomaa,  one  woman,  one  girl,  one  genUeman,  one  yeoman,  and  Uiree  grooms, 

*  in  all  eight  persons,  £80  19t.  per  year ;  being  £1  lis.  weekly,  which  included 
'thsir  clothing  and  wages;  besides  £25  10s.  4d  for  the  maintenance  cIV seven 

**  '•A  9ctU»  was  a  French  gdd  coin,  and  the  same  with  an  €9eu,  or  ecu  d*orf 
which  was  denominated  from  the  Legend,  '  Dieu  est  roon  escu,*  God  is  my 
sUdd.    It  was  worth  3f .  id.  in  Fortescue*s  time. 

ft  *^ArcUd^  eompeUed,  or  restrained,  from  the  old  French  verb  eoareUr.** — 
Am,  Fel.Xj».71. 
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by  a  new  statute  of  labourers,  and  a  common  servant  of  hu9> 
bandry  was  allowed  I65.  8^.  per  annum,  with  an  allowance  of 
4s.  for  clothing,*  yet  at  this  period  Mr.  Barton  states  his  weekly 
earnings  a:t  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pints  of  wheat,  per 
week,  equal  to  nearly  four  bushels !  The  hours  of  labour  were 
fixed  to  commence,  between  the  months  of  March  and  Sep- 
tember, at  five  o'clock,  and  to  terminate  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock;  and  from  September  to  March  from  the  **  spring- 
ing of  the  day**  until  nightf  In  the  same  year  new  laws  were 
passed  for  the  restraining  of  vagabonds.  In  1514  wages  were 
again  regulated  and  fixed  at  the  same  rate  as  in  1496.:];  Per- 
sons refusing  to  work  were  to  be  imprisoned,  and  every  vaga- 
bond, **  whole  and  mighty  in  body,"  was  to  be  tied  to  the  cart's 
tail  and  whipped  **  till  his  body  was  bloody  by  means  of  such 
whipping."^  How  great  were  the  depredations  of  those  vaga- 
bonds at  this  period,  when  population  was  small  and  fertile 
land  abundant — ^when  no  necessity  existed  for  resorting  to  in- 
ferior soils,  and  when  wages  and  profits  ought,  according  to 
the  theory,  to  have  been  high — may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that, 

*'  There  should  have  been  executed  in  one  reign,  [that  of  Henry 
YIIL]  '  72,000  great  and  petty  thieves' — and  that  the  rapines  com- 
mitted by  the  infinite  number  of  wicked,  wanderiag,  idle  people,  were 
intolerable  to  the  poor  countrymen,  and  obliged  them  to  a  perpetual 
watch  of  their  sheep-folds,  pastures,  woods,  and  corn  fields."|| 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  new  laws  were  passed  for 
putting  down  "  idleness  and  vagabondrie,"  by  which  it  was  en- 
acted that  **  if  any  man,  or  woman,  able  to  work,  should  refuse 
to  labour  and  live  idly  for  three  days,  that  he,  or  she,  should  be 
branded  with  a  red  hot  iron  on  the  breast,  with  the  letter  V, 
and  should  be  adjudged  to  be  slaves,  for  two  years,  of  any  per- 
son who  should  inform  against  such  idler.  And  the  master 
was  directed  to  feed  his  slave  with  bread  and  water,  or  small 

*  Kones.*^    Here,  *  a  family  of  rach  dialinction  as  to  need  seven  horsee,  ooold  be 

*  nipported  for  litUe  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  of  fiMiieyo/' our  Hme,  per  year,* 
and  as  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  this  time  was  £  1  0«.  2 J.  per  quarter,  it 
Ibllbws  that  the  whole  allowance  was  100  quarters. 

9  Eden,  Vol  I.  p.  74.         t  Ibid.  p.  76.  X  Ibid.  p.  81.  «  Ibid.  p.  83; 

II  Harrison*s  Description  of  England,  p.  168. 

f  Gbronioon  Precioeumt  quoted  by  Mr.  Jacob.  Precious  Metals,  p.  181.  Ame- 
rican edition. 
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drink,  and  such  refuse  meat  as  be  should  thiuk  proper;  and  to 
cause  his  slave  to  work,  by  beating*  chaining,  or  otherwise, 
in  such  work  and  labour,  (Aoto  vile  soever  it  be^  as  be  should 
put  him  unto :"  and  the  statute  adds,  that  '*  if  he  runs  away 
from  his  master  for  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  he  shall  become 
his  davefar  life^  after  being  branded  on  the  forehead,  or  cheek, 
with  the  letter  S.''*  The  punishment  for  running  away  a  second 
time  was  death.  A  subsequent  clause  of  the  same  statute  enacts 
that  ^  although  there  be  no  man  xchich  shall  demand  such  loiterer^ 
or  bitererSf  yet  nevertheless  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  bound 
to  inquire  after  such  idle  persons;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that 
any  such  shall  have  been  vagrant  for  three  days,  he  shall  be 
branded  <m  the  breast  mth  a  F,  made  with  a  hot  tron/'f  A 
master  was  also  authorized  to  ''  put  a  ring  of  iron  about  the 
neck,  arms,  and  leg  of  a  slave,  for  a  more  knowledge  and  surety 
of  the  keeping  of  him.":^  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  people 
at  a  time  when  they  are  supposed  by  a  recent  writer  to  have 
**  lived  in  much  the  same  manner  as  husbandmen  in  the  north 
of  England  did  in  the  last  century,  and  the  Scotch  peasantry  do 
b  the  present."^ 

A  writer  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  population  was 
small,  says,  '*  the  bread  throughout  the  land  is  made  of  such 
graine  as  the  soil  yieldeth ;  nevertheless  the  gentilitie  commonly 
provide  themselves  sufficientlic  of  wheat  for  their  own  tables, 
whilest  their  household  and  poor  neighbours,  in  some  shires, 
are  inforced  to  content  themselves  with  rie  or  barleie ;  yea,  and 
in  time  of  dearth,  manie  with  bread  made  either  of  beans,  peason, 
or  otes,  or  of  altogither,  and  some  acorns  among ;  of  which 
scourge  the  poorest  doo  soonest  tast,  sith  they  are  least  able  to 
provide  themselves  of  better.  I  will  not  sale  that  this  extremitie 
is  oft  so  well  to  be  scene  in  time  of  plentie  as  of  dearth ;  but  if 
I  should,  I  could  easily  bring  my  triall."  He  adds,  that  the 
artificer  and  labourer  are  *'  driven  to  content  themselves  with 
horsse  come,  beanes,  peason,  otes,  tares,  and  lintcls."|| 

In  enumerating  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom,  an  eminent  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  Somersetshire  says,  in  1596,  that  "forty 

•  Edem  VoL  L  ^  lOt.  t  Ibid.  p.  103.  }  ibid. 

4  Wade,    lliddlo  and  Working  ClaMes,  p.  51. 
I  Quoted  by  Eden,  Vol.  L  ^  16. 
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persons  had  there  been  executed  in  a  year,  for  robberies,  thefts, 
and  other  felonies ;  thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand ;  thirty-seven 
whipped ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  discharged,'*  and  that 
"  notwithstanding  these  great  number  of  indictments,  the  fifth 
part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  the  county  were  not  brought 
to  trial,''  and  that  the  magistrates  were  awed,  by  the  associa- 
tions, and  the  threats  of  confederates,  from  executing  justice  on 
the  offenders.*  Sir  F.  Eden  says  very  truly  that  "  it  is  probable 
that  these  disorders  were,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  (fi/* 
Jiculiy  of  finding  regular  employment  for  the  surplus  hands  not 
required  in  agriculture."t  Moryson,  who  wrote  in  this  reign, 
says — 'Mhe  English  husbandmen  eat  barley  and  rye  brown 
bread,  and  prefer  it  to  white  bread,  as  abiding  longer  in  ike 
stomach  and  not  so  soon  digestedJ*X 

Mr.  M'CuUoch  says,§  **  If  their  provisions  were  coarse  and 
deficient,  their  clothing  and  lodging  were  incomparably  more 
80.  The  houses,  even  of  the  ^ich  and  the  great,  were,  in  the 
16th  century,  mostly  destitute  of  glass  windows ,  and  the  cot- 
tages of  the  poor  were  not  only  universally  without  them,  but 
also  without  chimneys  1  The  luxury  of  a  linen  shirt  was  con- 
fined to  the  higher  classes." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  continue  this  examination  so  much 
in  detail.  The  reader  must  now  be  satisfied  that  wages  were  low, 
and  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  most  unenviable,  and 
that  **  the  ploughman  in  those  good  old  times  could  only  banquet  on 
the  strength  of  water  gruel."||  We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  last  century  and  a  half,  relying  upon  Mr.  Barton's  statement 
of  money  wages,  and  taking  the  prices  of  com  from  the  tables 
of  Dr.  Smith.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  improve- 
ment that  may  thus  be  indicated,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
change  that  has  taken  place.  With  the  increase  of  population 
and  of  capital  there  has  been  more  steadiness  of  employment 
for  men,  and  the  application  of  machinery  in  every  department 
of  production  has  rendered  labour  so  much  less  severe,  that  that 
of  females  and  of  children  has  been  rendered  productive.  Thus 
while  the  cost  of  all  manufactured  commodities  has  decreased 
most  rapidly,  the  means  of  purchasing  have  greatly  increased. 

•  Edem  VoL  I.  p.  112.  t  Ibid.  p.  t  Ibid.  p.  117. 

f  SUtutica  of  the  Britiah  Empire,  V<^  I.  p.  585. 
I  Eden,  Vol  L  p.  116. 
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Prom  1680  to  1700,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  £2  7*. 
10(/.,  and  taking  wages  at  58.  per  week,  a  medium  between  the 
prices  given  by  Mr.  Barton  for  1682  and  1686,  the  labourer 
would  obtain  54  pints.* 

From  1701  to  1726,  wheat  averaged  £2  3s.  Id.,  and  taking 
wages  as  at  5^.  4^.,  as  given  for  1725  in  the  table,  the  amount 
would  be  64  pints.t 

From  1727  to  1751,  wheat  averaged  £l  I7s.  2d,,  and  wages 
being  5s.  Sd.,  a  medium  between  the  rates  given  for  1725  and 
1750,  would  give  78  pints. 

From  1752  to  1704,  at  which  the  tables  of  Dr.  Smith  close, 
the  average  was  £2  Is.  9d. — Taking  wages  at  6s.  8d.,  being 
the  medium  between  the  rates  of  1751  and  1770,  the  labourer 
would  have  80  pints.]; 

Taking  the  subsequent  quantities  from  the  table  of  Messrs. 
Barton  and  Wade,  and  omitting  the  period  of  the  late  war,§ 
and  the  years  immediately  subsequent,  we  obtain  an  almost 
perfectly  regular  rate  of  increase. 
From  1680  to  1700, 
1701  to  1726, 
1727  to  1751 
1752  to  1764, 
1770     - 
1790     - 
1824     . 
1820     . 
1832     • 

*  *  At  the  period  of  the  Rerolation  (1688)  wheaten  bread  formed,  in  oompari- 
*foo  with  ite  preeent  oonramptioii,  bat  a  amall  portion  of  the  food  of  the  people 
*«r  Eb^and.*— Dlom€«lte  Life  in  England,  p.  193,  London,  1835. 

t  *  In  the  noith,  at  this  period,  hardly  any  wheat  was  oonaamed.  *  e  •    T||« 

*  wiial  treat  for  a  itranger  waa  a  thick  oat-cake,  called  haver-bannock,  and  bat* 

*  ler ;  and  it  is  related,  that  a  boy  wiahinjr  to  indulge  himwlf  with  a  penny  loaf 

*  made  of  wheaten  flower,  learched  for  it  in  Carlisle  for  lome  time,  bat  coald  not 

*  procore  a  piece  of  wheaten  bread  in  the  town.* — Jhid. 

X  '  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  wheaten  bread  was  &r 

*  from  being  the  food  of  the  people  in  generaL'— i6td. 

i  An  fTimi"*1««"  of  the  prices  of  the  period  from  1793  to  1815,  woald  show 
eoBclosively  that  the  waste  produced  by  the  war  tended  to  bring  back  the  state 
«f  things  that  existed  half  a  century  previously.  Production  was  diminished,  and 
fhft /ffmthn  9f  ik§  eapUnUst  leos  increased,  althoogh  the  actoal  retnm  to  capi* 
tal,ia  oonmoditiea,  waa  leascned  in  quantity. 


5,184^16, 

-    64  pints. 

5^00,000, 

.    64    « 

6,100,000, 

-     78    " 

6,700,000, 

-    80   " 

7,887,686, 

.    79   « 

8,540,788, 

-    88    " 

18,600,000, 

-    89   - 

13,600,000, 

-    91    " 

14,100,000, 

-     90   " 
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Mr.  STCulloch  furnishes*  a  statement  of  the  contract  pricea 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  that  differs  somewhat  from  the  above. 
The  average  quantity  of  bread  that  could  be  had  for  a  penny, 
in  the  years  1729,  1730,  and  1735,  was  12|  oz.  In  the  yean 
from  1818  to  1828,  both  inclusive,  the  price  varied  from  H  to 
l-/fths  pence  per  pound,  the  average  being  nearly  1ft  pence» 
which  would  give  above  10  oz.  for  a  penny.  TI»s  wages  of 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  masons,  which  were  in  the  first 
period  only  2$.  6d.  per  day,  were  in  the  latter  about  5«. 
Wages  in  money  had  therefore  doubled,  while  the  price  of 
bread  had  risen  only  about  25  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  com. 

During  the  time  this  improvement  has  been  going  on,  there 
has  been  an  extension  of  cultivation  over  immense  bodies  of 
land,t  which,  a  century  since,  were  almost,  if  not  entirely 
valueless.  Population  has  increased  with  great  rapidity,  ren- 
dering it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  inferior  soils,  yet  pro- 
duction has  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  proportion  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits  is  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  whereas  it 
was,  in  1700,  about  forty  per  cent 

In  thus  comparing  the  wages  of  England  with  wheat,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  it  is  the  most  unfavourable  standard  that 
can  be  adopted.  In  the  early  period  of  last  century  it  was 
an  article  of  export,  and  was,  of  course,  lower  than  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  the  application  of  capital  to  manufactures  has  brought 
the  market  home  to  the  agriculturist,  thus  giving  to  his  land  ad^ 
vantages  ofsiiuatian.  The  money  price  has  therefore  risen,  while 
the  labour  price  has  fallen.  Both  would  have  been  lower  but  for 
the  corn  laws  which  have  prohibited  its  import  in  exchange  for 
those  manufactures.  Had  those  laws  not  existed,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  wages  of  a  carpenter  in  bread  would  have  been  150 
per  cent  greater  in  1829  than  in  1729.  Here  we  find  the  same 
change  as  has  already  been  exhibited  to  the  reader  m  relation 
to  the  United  States^  showing  that  the  results  in  old  and  new 

^  Dietionuy  of  Commerce,  p.  878. 

t  *  Aa  Ute  ae  1770,  (hlly  three  foorthi  of  the  rarftoeof  Bedfimbhixe  conauted 

*  of  oommon  fields,  and  of  oommon  or  waste  land,  and  yet  it  waa  not,  in  this  re- 

*  ipect,  at  all  in  a  worse  condition  than  many  other  coohties.* — Editibfirgh  iSe- 
•itw,  czzri  p.  174. 
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countries  are  the  same  precisely,  and  that  with  the  extension 
of  cultivation  there  is  a  constant  increase  of  production,*  per 
heady  accompanied  by  the  ability  to  command  a  greater  quan* 
tity  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  h'fe,  and  to  accumulate 
capital»f  available  for  further  improvements. 

We  will  now  examine  what  has  been  the  change  in  regard 
to  cotton,  another  agricultural  product  ^ 

In  the  three  years,  from  1782  to  1784,  inclusive,  the  price 
fluctuated  between  Is.  Id.  and  Ss.  In  the  three  years,  1832  to 
1884,  inclusive,  it  was  from  6(2.  to  is.  2\d.  Wages  have 
doubled  since  1782,  while  cotton  has  fallen  from  an  average  of 
St.  to  an  average  of  10(f.,  and  while  the  wages  of  1782,  would 
obtain  but  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  those  of  1832  would  com- 
mand above  six  pounds. 

In  1793,  Georgia  cotton  was  at  \s.  Id.  to  1^.  lOd. — In  1833, 
from  6i(i  to  8J.,  having  fallen  from  an  average  of  17ii2.  to  an 
average  of  7id.,  giving  nearly  the  same  result 

The  same  would  be  found  to  be  the  result  of  an  examination 
of  the  prices  of  coiiee,  of  sugar,  and  of  silk.  All  have  fallen, 
and  are  likely  to  faU,  with  the  further  extension  of  cultivation. 


*  *  How  pOTidoTJcal  Merer  the  aMertion  may  at  first  si^ht  appear,  we  are  not 
*am  that  tlie  improfement  and  extonaion  of  mannfiustorea  ean,  all  thingi  oon- 
*ridared,  be  tmly  aaid  to  have  materially  exceeded  the  adrancea  made  in  agricnl- 
*tve.  •  •  •  We  may  perhapa  eatimate  the  total  extent  of  land  endoaed  and 
'■abdiTided  by  act  of  Parliament,  from  1760  to  1832,  at  6,000,000  acres.  And  it 
*Biay  be  safely  aflKrmed  that,  in  consequence  of  its  enclosare,  the  produce  of  this 
'  nnm^w  extent  of  land  has  been  increased  tenfold.  *  •  •  The  population  of 
*Gfsat  Britmn  has  eonsideraUy  more  than  doubled^— the  prodigioos  number  of 

*  nJM  mitfiens  of  indiridoala  haying  been  added  to  it  in  the  interval  between  1755 
*er  1760,  and  1831.  The  supplies  of  corn  and  other  raw  produce  obtained  f^om 
*Irdand,  are  qmte  insnfficient  to  provide  for  the  increased  number  of  horses  kept 

*  in  the  eoontry  at  present,  cner  and  above  those  that  were  kept  in  1760.  T%€ 
*ftfmUtwm  U  now  mmd  Aos  been  for  some  years  |»ssl,  ineomparMy  better  fid,  and 
*€miimmUig  m  immck  greater  fumntity  ef  wkeaten  bread  and  of  bttteher*e  meat^  m 
*frefortiam  to  ita  awumni^  ^n  in  1760,  or  at  any  other  period  of  our  hietory, 
*Tho  ports  have  been  ahot  during  the  last  four  years,  and  consequently  the  vast 

*  adfitkms  made  to  population,  and  the  signally  improved  mode  of  living,  have 
*both  been  provided  fiv  by  the  extsonon  and  improvement  of  British  agricnl- 
•tan.^'^EdMurgk  Review^  Na  136,  p.  174.    American  edition. 

t  '  Upwards  of  90,000  of  the  depositors  [in  Uie  savings*  banks]  were  agricul- 

*  tonl  labourers,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  generally  heads  of  fkmilies.* 
— Jbcpsrf  of  Poor  Law  Csmmisfieiwrs,  p.  SS9. 
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If  it  be  said  that  the  reduction  iQ  the  price  of  cotton  ia  attri- 
butable to  bringing  into  action  more  fertile  lands,  let  it  be  re- 
marked that  the  West  'India  Islands  were  more  fertile  in  1782 
than  at  present ;  that  India  was  more  fertile ;  that  the  lands  upon 
which  cotton  is  now  grown  are  those  most  distant  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  which  came  into  cultivation  long  after  those  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  T^ey  were  the  inferior  sails. 
They  possessed  fertility,  but  had  no  *  advantage  of  situation' — 
they  wanted  capital  in  the  form  of  roads,  and  having  now 
obtained  it,  have  become  productive. 

If  we  compare  wages  with  manufactured  commodities,  the 
difference  is  vastly  greater.  The  wife  of  the  labourer  can  now 
purchase  clothing  more  beautiful  than  could  have  been  obtain- 
ed at  any  price  thirty  years  ago.  Cotton  goods  which  were 
used  by  the  few  are  now  used  by  all,  and  silks  are  worn  by 
thousands  who  never,  in  former  times,  would  have  dreamed  of 
having  the  power  to  obtain  them. 


Having  now  closed  this  review  of  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  we 
must  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  passage,  as  evi- 
dence that  their  present  state  is  not  likely  to  be  overrated  by  the 
authors  upon  whose  tables  we  have  depended  for  the  recent 
period.  We  have  not  access  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Barton,  and 
must  therefore  rely  upon  the  statement  of  his  views  given  by 
Dr.  Wade,*  as  follows :  "  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barton,  the 
present  state  of  the  tountry  resembles  that  which  marked  the 
dose  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Both  periods  exhibit  symptoms 
of  the  population  having  outgrown  the  means  of  subsistence. 
In  both  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  means  of  procuring,  by  the  body  of  the  people, 
a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  needful  clothing,  good  lodg^ 
ing,  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life.**  The  reader  will  judge 
for  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view. 


When  the  population  of  Scotland  was  limited  to  about  a  mU- 
lion  of  souls,  and  when  only  the  most  fertOe  lands  were  required 
for  cultivation,  the  situation  of  the  people  was  thus  described 

*  Pag«G3. 
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by  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun. 
'  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (beside  a  great  many  poor 

*  families  very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with 
'  others  who,  by  living  on  bad  food,  fall  into  various  diseases,) 

*  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging' from  door  to  dooi\*  One 
fifUi  of  the  whole  population  are  thus  described  as  wandering 
beggars,  at  a  time  when  the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  of 
capital  should  have  been  high !  So  bad,  indeed,  was  the  state 
of  society,  that  Fletcher  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  slavery,  as  the  only  method  of  cure ! 

Famines  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  passage. 

*  Some  of  these  scarcities  were  very  severe,  and  extended 
'  their  ravages  over  a  great  extent  of  country.    Those  of  1635, 

*  1688,  the  period  from  1693  to  1700— emphatically  termed  the 
•"seven  ill  years" — 1740  and  1782-83,  were  particularly  se- 
'  vere.  During  the  "  seven  ill  years"  the  distress  was  so  great 
'  that  several  extensive  parishes  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  other 
'parts  of  the  country,  were  nearly  depopulated;  and  some 
'  farms  remained  unoccupied  for  several  years  afterwards.    In 

*  1783,  vast  numbers  of  the  small  Highland  farmers  were  ruin* 
*ed;  and  many  persons  died  of  want'* 

So  late  as  1727,  a  field  of  eight  acres  sown  with  wheat,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  was  reckoned  so  great  a  curiosity 
that  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
munbers  of  persons  came  from  a  great  distance  to  see  it-f 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  they  are  described  as  often 
wanting  food,  and  '  to  such  an  extremity  were  they  frequently 
'  reduced,  that  ^  they  were  cbKged  to  bleed  their  cattie^  in  order  to 

*  Muhmt  9ome  time  on  the  blood**^    Within  the  memory  of  per- 

*  sons  **  now  living,"  their  situation  was  such  that  *'  nothing  but 

*  the  frugal,  penurious  manner  in  which  the  peasantry  then 

*  Kved,  could  have  enabled  them  to  subsist  and  pay  any  rent 

*  whatever.  Their  clothing  was  of  the  coarsest  materials ;  their 

*  furniture  and  gardening  utensils  were  often  made  by  them- 

•  Bbekir't  Stalbdaa  Aoeoont  of  SooUuid,  VoL  VL  p.  191 . 
t  Edinfaarffa  Review,  Na  196,  p.  173.    American  edition. 

I  DUMriptioa  of  the  Parialiee  of  Locfagoilheod  and  Kilmoriah  in  Argyleshife^ 
QMlad  by  BIr.  M^CnUoch.    Statietica  of  Britidi  Empiie,  VoL  1. 588. 
9« 
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*  selves ;  their  food,  always  the  produce  of  their  farms,  was. 

*  little  expensive,  consisting  chiefly  of  oatmeal,  vegetables,  and 

*  the  produce  of  the  dairy :  if  a  little  animal  food  was  occasion- 

*  ally  added,  it  was  generally  the  refuse  of  the  flock,  unfit  to  be 

*  brought  to  market*"*    The  state  of  the  country  was  rude 

*  beyond  conception.    Tie  mast  ferti/e  tracts  were  vcaste^  or  iV 

*  differently  cultivated.  The  education^  manners,  dresSffumitwr^i 

*  and  tables  of  the  gentry^  were  not  so  Hberaff  decent^  And  sump* 

*  tuous  as  those  of  ordinary  farmers  are  at  present    The  common 

*  people^  clothed  in  the  coarsest  garbf  and  starving  on  tlie  meanest 
*faref  lived  in  despicable  huis  unth  their  cattle,^ 

Here  we  have  fertile  land  abundant  and  cultivated  in  an 
**  unezpensive^  manner,  yet  we  find  abject  poverty  and  distress. 
No  **  necessity"  existed  for  cultivating  inferior  soils  I  The  land- 
lord took  a  large  proportion  of  the  product,  leaving  to  the 
tenant  barely  sufficient  to  support  existence,  yet  the  condition 
of  the  former  was  worse  than  that  of  the  tenant  at  the  present 
day,  when  inferior  soils  are  extensively  cultivated.  If  the 
wages  of  the  labourer  were  low,  the  profits  of  the  landlord 
were  certainly  not  high ! 

*  So  late  as  1763,  the  slaughter  of  bullocks  for  the  supply  of 

*  the  public  markets,  was  a  thing  wholly  unknown  even  in  Glas* 

*  gowi  though  the  city  had  then  a  population  of  nearly  90,000 ! 

*  Previously  to  1775,  or  perhaps  later,  it  was  customary  in  Edin- 

*  burgh,  Glasgow,  and  the  principal  Scotch  towns,  for  fiimilies  to 

*  purchase  in  November,  what  would  now  be  reckoned  a  small, 

*  miserable,  half  fed  cow,  or  ox,  the  salted  carcass  of  which  was 

*  the  only  butcher's  meat  they  tasted  through  the  year.*! 

With  the  extension  of  cultivation  over  the  inferior  soils  it  is  es- 
timated that '  the  produce  of  the  country  has  been  increased  six- 
*fold  since  1770,  and  as  the  population  has  not  quite  doubled  in 
<  the  interval,  it  follows,  that  at  an  average  each  individual  is 

*  now  enjoying  three  times  the  quantity  of  useful  and  desirable 

*  articles  that  were  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors  subsequently  to  the 

*  seven  years'  war.'§ 

•  Rat.  Mr.  Smith,  quoted  by  MK:;unoch,SUtkUes  of  BHCUEtaipi^ 
t  Rat.  Dr.  Pkyftir,  quoted  in  Edinbiu^h  Roriew,  VoL  56,  p.  57.. 
t  Edinlmfgh  Reriew,  No.  15M^  p.  173.    Amerieui  aditioD. 
tItiMLVoL56»|K60. 
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At  present  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Scotland  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales. 


Ireland  is  a  country  in  which  only  the  superior  soils  are  now 
cultivated.  The  poverty  of  the  people  forbids  the  employment 
of  the  machinery  requisite  to  make  them  yield  what  they  are  ca- 
pable of  doing,  and  the  want  of  proper  communications  causes 
a  large  portion  of  the  land,  that  would  be  in  a  high  degree  pro- 
ductive, to  remain  untilled.  The  condition  of  that  country  at 
this  moment  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  following  ac- 
count of  Scotiandj  which  we  find  in  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  work. 

'The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Agricultural  survey  of 
'Wigtown  and  Kirkcudbright,  published  in  1810,  gives,  on 

*  authority  of  persons  **  now  living,"  the  following  details  with 

*  respect  to  the  state  of  husbandry,  and  the  condition  of  the  peo- 

*  pie  towards  the  middle  of  last  century.  **  Estates  appear  to 
'  have  been  broken  down  ipto  very  small  farms ;  or  where 

*  these  were  large,  they  were  held  in  common  by  two,  three, 
*or  even  four  different  tenants,  who  divided  the  labour  and  pro- 

<  duce  in  a  proportion  corresponding  to  their  rent  These,  when 

<  in  tillage,  were  sometimes  run-rigg,  when  each  had  his  portion 
'  allotted;  sometimes  the  whole  was  ploughed,  sowed,  and  reaped 
*m  common,  and  the  produce  divided  in  the  field,  or  barn. 

*  Houses  or  sheds  for  the  whole  cattle  of  the  farm,  never  entered 

*  into  their  conception.    Their  cows  were  indeed  not  uncom- 

*  fortably  lodged ;  very  often  under  the  same  roof  with  them- 
'  selves,  and  sometimes  without  any  intervening  wall  or  partition. 

*  Their  houses  were  commonly  wretched,  dirty  hovels,  built  with 
'  stones  and  mud,  thatched  with  fern  or  turf,  without  chimneys, 

*  filled  with  smoke;  black  with  soot;  having  low  doors,  and 

*  small  holes  for  windows,  with  wooden  shutters,  or,  in  place  of 

*  these,  often  stopped  with  turf,  straw,  or  fragments  of  old 

*  cbthes.  The  principal  object  of  tillage  was  to  afford  straw 
« for  the  winter  support  of  the  few  cattle  which  the  pasture  (if 
'  such  it  could  be  called,)  maintained  in  summer.    As  they 

*  always  overstocked,  this  was  a  difficult  task ;  and  the  poor 
'  starved  animabi  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  weakness  be- 

*  fore  the  return  of  spring.  Through  mere  weakness  often  they 
'  couM  not  rise  of  themselves.    It  was  a  constant  practice  to 
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*  gather  together  the  neighbours  to  lift  the  cows  and  horses,  or 

*  to  draw  them  out  of  the  bogs  and  quagmires  into  which  they 

*  were  tempted  by  the  first  appearances  of  vegetation."  * 

Ireland,  in  1837,  is  in  a  situation  at  least  equal  to  that  in  which 
Scotland  was  in  1760.  Scotland  at  that  time  was  in  the  situation 
of  England  in  the  16th  century.  In  1698  she  was  in  that  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Each  follows  the  other  in 
the  course,  and  in  each  we  trace  a  constant  improvement  of 
condition,  with  the  increasing  *  necessity  for  having  recourse  to 
inferior  soils/ 

If  we  were  to  extend  our  examination  to  the  various  nations 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,*  we  should  find  the  result  in  all 
cases  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  waste  of  the 
ruinous  wars  in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Had  they  pur- 
sued the  same  peaceful  course  as  the  United  States,  how  im- 
mense would  have  been  the  change ! 


As  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the  press,  we  have  received 
an  abstractf  of  •  A  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,'  communicated  by  Lord 
Glenelg  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  February  20, 1837, 
firom  which  we  learn  that  rents  are  paid,  notwithstanding  the 
abundance  of  fertile  land — ^that  production  is  small — that  the 
proportion  claimed  by  the  land  holder  is  large — that  the  expense 
of  converting  grain  into  flour  is  very  great,  and  that  the  cost  of 
provisions  and  other  articles  of  necessity  is  such  that  high  nomi- 
nal wages  and  profits  give  but  a  very  small  measure  of  the 
comforts  of  life.J 

Here  we  have  a  state  of  things  remarkably  resembling  that 

*  *  BC.  Peacbet,  the  ablest  of  French  itatiBtical  writers,  says,  *  II  se  mange 

*  avjourd'hai  plus  de  pain,  plus  de  viande  en  Franco  qu*autrefbis.  L'homme  des 

*  campagnes,  qui  ne  connoissoit  qu*ane  nottnitnre  grossiere,  une.  boisson  pea 

*  saine,  k  aiijoiird*hui  de  la  viande,  da  pain,  da  ble,  da  Tin,  da  bon  cidre,  oa  de 

*  la  biAre.  Les  denr^etf  coloaiales  se  soot  repandues  aassi  dans  les  campagnes 
« depttis  raagmentation  de  la  richesse  des  cultivateais.'  If  we  tarn  to  Rasda, 
'Prassia,  and  Germany,  the  change  for  the  better  is  eren  more  striking  than  in 

*  FVance;  and  while  the  nambers  of  the  people  are  increasing,  their  comforts  and 

*  enjoymenti  are  inereasing  still  more  rapidly.*— £tf.  Rev,  VoL  56,  p.  65. 

t  PabBahed  in  the  London  Athenaam,  March  4, 1837. 

t  The  whole  population  ia  1550,  and  aa  of  ooorso  none  but  the  most  fertile  lands 
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which  existed  in  England  when,  as  now  in  Western  Australia, 
only  the  most  fertile  soils  were  cultivated.  Capital  is  scarce,  and 
the  man  who  desires  to  use  it  will  give  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
product  of  his  labour  for  permission  so  to  do.     This  deficiency 

we  eolUvatcd,  Uiere  can  be  no  *  neoeieitf  for  resorting  to  inlerior  soils*  to  caoae 
the  payment  of  rent.  Notwithstanding  this,  allavial  lands  let  from  20s.  to  25s. 
per  acre. 

A  thousand  pounds  is  stated  as  *  the  requisite  capital  for  a  setUer  of  the  highest 
diss;  from  £UQO  to  £500  for  fAose  who  labour  with  their  own  handsJ  Several 
&nns  which  ha?e  been  rated,  are  found  to  return  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  in- 


Tlie  crops  of  wheat  on  alluvial  land  average  18  bushels  an  acre :  the  best 
weighing  46  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  price  of  wheat  is  not  given,  but  tliat  of  bread 
floor  is  stated  as  varying  Srom  2J.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  but  in  1836,  *  when  it  was  plen. 
tUbl,*  it  was  3d.  This  would  give  probably  $11  as  the  price  of  a  barrel  of 
flov  containing  196  Ibs^  and  $2  30  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  weighing  60  Ibs^  or 
about  $  I  75  for  46  lbs.  The  cost  of  *  dressing  and  grinding'  a  bushel  of  wheat 
of  60  lbs.,  is  sUted  at  3s.  or  72  cents. 

The  man  who  should  cultivate  20  acres,  would  have  360  bushels,  the  average 
weight  of  which  might  be  Uken  at  42  lbs.  =  1512  lbs.,  or  250  bushels  of 
(0  IhiL,  which  would  give  about  55  barrels  of  flour,  at  $11  per  barrel,  or,  #605 

The  coat  of  dressing  and  grinding  a  bushel  of  wheat  being  3«. 
or  72  cents,  that  of  250  bushels  would  be       -        .        -     $180 

Bent  of  20  acres,  at  22s.  M,  per  acre,        -        ...        108 
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Setnm  to  the  cultivator,  subject  to  all  the  cost  of  transport-  

ing  his  crop  to  market, $317 

Here  we  find  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  gross  proceeds  is  taken  by  Uie  owner 
of  the  land,  and  the  miller;  but  if  we  deduct  from  the  product  the  cost  of  trans- 
partttifWij,  more  than  one  half  will  bo  found  to  be  thus  absorbed. 

The  capitalist  whose  means  are  employed  *  on  the  most  fertile  land,*  has  10  per 
esnL,  bat  if  he  wish  to  apply  that  profit  to  the  purchase  of  provisions,  he  must 
pay  lor  flour  at  the  rate  of  $11  per  barrel— for  beef.  If.  4d.  to  If.  Sd.  per  lb.  (32 
to  36  cents)— lor  mutton,  which  is  said  to  be  *  plentiful,'  Is.  (24  cents)  per 
Ik  For  clothing  he  must  pay  nearly,  if  not  quite  doable  the  price  he  must  pay 
■I  bome,  and  lor  fomiture  of  everj  description,  double,  or  perhaps  treble 
price.  The  owner  of  capital  employed  on  the  worst  soils  of  New  England  would 
lose  heavily  by  transferring  himself  to  Western  Australia. 

Hie  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  are  from  4f.  to  5f.  per  day.  This  is  nomi. 
■aDy  higher  than  in  England,  but  that  sum  will  not  secure  to  them  as  great  an 
SBoant  of  the  comlbruf  of  life  as  could  be  hod  at  home  with  2f .  The  Ubourer 
ipea  the  worst  soihi  of  New  England,  or  upon  the  sandy  soil  of  New  Jersey, 
ehtains  almost  doable  the  compensation  than  can  be  obtained  upon  the  most  fisr- 
tils  land  in  the  cokny. 

The  wages  of  the  mechanics  are  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  day.    The  number  in  the 
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of  capital  renders  mills  scarce,  and  the  mill  owner  has  it  in  his 
power  to  fix  his  own  price,  as  was  done  by  the  landlords*  in 
former  times.  The  cause  then,  as  now,  was  the  unproductive- 
ness of  labour  and  consequent  scarcity  of  all  those  aids  to  la- 
bour, termed  capital. 

The  system  of  emigration,  as  it  is  now  attempted  to  be  forced, 
is  little  better  than  ntiolesdle  murder.  Instead  of  relieving  in- 
dustry from  its  shackles,  and  lightening  the  load  of  taxation,  it 
is  deemed  best  to  transport  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
labouring  community,  and  export  capital  for  their  employ- 
ment, when,  under  a  proper  system,  it  would  yield  larger 
profits  and  higher  wages  at  home.  Having  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  people  must  go  abroad,  they  are  not  permit- 
ted to  go  to  the  United  States,  or  to  Canada,  whera  they  would 
have,  in  every  settlement  they  might  make,  advantages  arising 
out  of  the  labours  of  the  settlers  of  the  previous  years,  in  the 
making  of  roads  and  other  improvements,  but  they  are  sent  to 

colony  ii  95,  of  whom  on/y  ont  third  find  eom  oeeatymaX  emptnymtni  ai  Aeir 
trade$^  and  the  remainder  either  obtain  a  little  land  to  commence  fkrming,  or 
work  as  general  labourers,  or,  as  the  last  resort,  go  oat  as  fishermen.  This  cIsm 
appears  to  be  *  the  least  likely  to  accumnlate  property,*  on  account  of  their  de- 
pendence on  irregular  and  merely  accidental  engagements.  It  must  be  obvioos 
that  they  could  earn  vastly  more  at  home. 

What  is  there  in  this  colony,  even  now,  after  the  first  years  of  extreme  dis- 
tress have  been  passed,  that  should  lead  any  man,  either  with  or  without  capi- 
tal, to  go  to  it?  He  can  earn  more  at  home,  and  if  he  will  endure  the 
same  inconveniences  and  privations  that  he  must  do  there,  he  will  lay  up 
more.  There  is  certainly  nothing  that  should  induce  the  cultivator  of  the  worst 
soU  in  the  United  States,  or  the  owner  of  any  capital,  so  to  do.  The  fertile  lands 
first  occupied  do  not  yield  high  profits,  or  high  wages,  but  as  population  and 
capital  increase,  and  cultivation  is  extended  over  inferior  soils,  or  those  more  dis- 
tant, but  fertile,  wages  and  profits  will  rise,  and  after  a  time  the  return  to  labour 
and  capital  may  possibly  be  nearly  as  high  as  in  England. 

*  *  Among  the  many  rights  enjoyed  by  the  feudal  lords,  was  that  of  Aan-miSs  .* 

*  that  is,  of  mills  at  which  the  vassals  were  obliged  to  grind  their  com,  for 

*  which  they  paid  toll  in  kind.    The  oldest  mention  of  these  occurs  in  the 

*  eleventh  century.    **  We  must  not,  however,"  says  Beckman  **  attribute  the 

*  exercise  of  this  right  wholly  to  oppression:  the  building  of  mills  was  always 

*  considered  expensive,  and  was  then  considered  as  an  undertaking  of  such  mag. 
'nitu^e  that  those  who  erected  them  stipulated  with  the  neighbourhood  for 

*  the  exclusive  privilege  of  grinding,  as  an  indemnification ;  but  it  cannot  be  de. 

*  nied  tnat  it  was  often  unjusUy  exacted,  and  it  is  to  this  day  a  subject  of  grier- 

*  ance  on  many  pwta  of  the  continent'*  * — Domegtie  Life  in  BngUmd,  p.  196. 
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the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  Swan  River,  or 
the  Eastern  coast  of  South  America,  where  every  thing  must 
be  created  for  them.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  misery,  dis- 
tress and  privation  of  every  kind  !  Fertile  land  is  abundant, 
but  cabbages  are  sold  at  2s,  Qd.  (60  cents)  each !  potatoes  Is, 
Bd.  (40  cents)  per  lb.  Peas  2^.  (48  cents)  per  quart,  unshcUed  1 
Watermelons  lOs.  6rf.  ($2  52)  each !  Cucumbers  1*.  (24  cents) 
fresh  meat  Is.  6d,  to  2s,  (36  to  48x:ents)  per  lb.!  and  occasion- 
ally the  scarcity  of  meat  is  so  great  that  **  condemned  salt  beef 
which  had  been  buried  as  unJU  for  food"  is  disinterred  and  sold 
for  Is.  (24  cents)  per  lb.  Flour,  too,  is  at  times  so  scarce  as 
to  sell  for  Is.  (24  cents)  per  lb.  !*  Such  have  been  the  re- 
sults of  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  and  such  must  be  the 
result  of  every  similar  enterprise,  where  men  are  sent  forth  to 
depend  upon  a  supply  of  fertile  land,  without  the  advantage  of 
previous  expenditure  of  capital 

In  the  United  States,  emigration  from  the  east  to  the  west  is  very 
great,  but  it  is  not  forced.  High  wages  give  to  every  man  the 
means  of  accumulation,  and  he  changes  his  place  of  residence 
when  his  means  warrant  him  in  so  doing.  He  goes  to  new  lands 
that  have  the  benefit  of  roads  and  canals  made  through  those  pre- 
viously settled,  enabling  him  to  send  his  produce  cheaply  to  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  receive  thence,  at  small  cost,  the  articles 
required  for  his  consumption.  He  has  the  aid  of  steamboats  and 
rail  roads,  and  the  capital  thus  invested  for  the  advantage  of 
the  land  that  he  purchases,  enables  him  to  improve  his  condi- 
tion rapidly.  Emigration  thus  carried  on  is  a  natural  and  health- 
ful operation,  but  if  the  government  were  to  undertake  to  trans- 
port thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  without  capi- 
tal; and  if,  instead  of  taking  them  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which 
are  sufficiently  near  to  benefit  by  the  roads  and  canals  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and  by  the  steamboats  of  the 
Mississippi,  they  were  taken  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  far  from  all  settlements,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence T  Could  it  be  other  than  poverty,  distress,  wretched- 
ness, waste  of  labour  and  of  capital  ?  We  think  the  reader 
will  agree  with  us  that  it  could  not. 

*  Thete  were  the  prioee  of  the  evljr  yean  of  the  eettlement 
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Of  all  the  absurdities  that  now  obtain,  we  know  of  none 
equal  to  the  present  system  of  colonization.  Men  are  sent,  at 
enormous  cost,  to  places  where  they  are  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive, in  order  to  prevent  them  from  going  where  they  would 
be  productive.  Capital  is  wasted,  that  men  may  be  sent  to 
starve  upon  fertile  lands,  when,  if  they  must  go,  they  could  be 
sent,  at  comparatively  trifling  cost,  to  a  country  where  they 
would  thrive  upon  the  inferior  soils. 

Each  man  who  emigrates  to  the  United  States  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  Great  Britain  than  any  five  men  who  go  to  Australia, 
yet  all  the  cost  of  establishing  a  colony  is  undergone,  notwith- 
standing the  experience  already  acquired  that  all  colonies  cost 
more  than  they  are  worth. 

1%  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  common  sense  will  prevail,  and 
that  the  lives  and  property  of  thousands  will  not  thus  be  wasted, 
with  a  view  to  establish  the  theory  that  profits  are  large  and 
wages  high  when  only  the  most  fertile  lands  are  cultivated, 
while  all  experience  proves  the  reverse. 

We  think  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  true  policy  is  to  make  men  comfortable  at  hom^,  and 
when  it  will  be  discovered  that  their  productive  ^powers  are 
greater  there,  aided  by  capital,  than  they  can  be  in  the  wilds 
of  Australia,  where  a  grist  mill  is  *  an  undertaking  of  such  mag- 
nitude,* that  the  owner  can  demand  one  third  of  the  wheat  for 
grinding  the  remainder,  and  where  all  aids  to  labour  are  ob- 
tained with  extreme  difliculty. 

If  it  be  asked  why  wages  are  high  in  the  United  States, 
where,  as  yet,  population  is  limited,  the  answer  is  readily 
given.  Security,  peace,  and  light  taxation,  have,  at  all  times, 
tended  to  render  labour  productive,  and  to  cause  a  rapid  growth 
of  capital.  While  all  other  nations  have  expended,  in  war,  a 
large  portion  of  their  production,  the  United  States  have  pre- 
ferred to  employ  their  means  in  adding  to  the  machinery  by 
which  labour  is  rendered  productive,  the  result  of  which  is  that, 
at  this  time,  the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  sailor 
are  aided  in  their  operations  by  better  machinery  than  exists  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EFFECT   or   THE   EXTENSION   OF   CULTIVAnON   UPON   THE 
PROFITS  OF  CAPITAL. 

We  have  traced  the  gradual  progress  of  cultivation,  and  have 
shown  that  as  it  is  extended,  and  as  production  increases,  the 
proportion  of  the  landlord  diminishes,  and  will  now  proceed  to 
inquire  what  effect  this  diminution  of  proportion  has  upon  the 
profits  of  capital,  or  interest 

When  the  labour  of  three  years  would  produce  only  a  farm  ca- 
pable of  yielding  200  bushelst  one  fourth  of  which  was  absorbed 
by  the  owner,  its  value  was  450  bushels,  and  the  income  there- 
finom,  50  bushels,  or  more  than  eleven  per  cent  upon  that 
amount* 

When  a  similar  farm  could  be  produced  in  27  months,  or 
when  the  labour  of  three  years  would  give  one  yielding  242 
bushels,  the  owner  could  claim  only  56,  leaving  186  as  the 
wages  of  a  year's  labour.  The  value  of  the  labour  of  three 
years  being  558  busiiels,  and  the  rent  being  56,  the  owner 
would  have  10  per  cent  upon  his  capitd. 

When  the  labour  of  three  years  would  produce  one  capable 
of  yielding  300  bushels,  the  proprietor's  share  would  rise  to  63 
bushels,  leaving  237  to  the  labourer.    The  value  of  the  farm 

*  The  vftlnet  here  given,  ere  the  Mine  thit  were  aasumed  in  treating  of  the 
nte  of  wigee,  (Chepter  IV.)  Other  valtiee,  end  other  proportione  in  the  die- 
tribatian,  might  eqnelly  weU  have  been  taken  for  the  porpoee  of  ehowing  the  e£> 
6et  of  increeaed  prodactioii  npon  both  wagee  and  profits  If  we  euppone 
thai  in  the  fini  period,  ten  yean  were  neeeaiary  to  produoe  a  Arm,  or  machine, 
eapable  of  jielding  900  boahela,  or  the  equivalent  thereof  in  fome  other  com 
moditj,  and  that  the  owner  took  onehalf^aeie  neoal  in  oomitrief  in  which  capi- 
tal ie  acaroe,  the  labourer  woold  have  100  buahela  for  hia  year*i  wagee,  and  the 
ftrmt  or  machine,  being  worth  10  yeara'  labour,  ita  frice^  in  leAcot,  would  be 
l^OOO  buahela.  The  owner  would  have  100  boahela  aa  rent,  giving  him  intereet 
al  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  for  hia  ca|ntal.  If,  at  another  period  in  the  progrem 
ef  the  «onmunity,  the  lame  quantity  of  labour  abould  give  a  fkrm,  or  machine, 
capable  of  jielding  400  boahela,  the  owner  of  which  required  one  third,  wagee 
vwld  be  966|  buahela.  Tbepriceof  the  form  woold  be  9,667  buihela,  and  the 
ewMT  woold  have  133}  aa  rent,  being  five  per  cent  intereat  upon  hia  inxnitment 
10 
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would  then  be  71 1  bushels,  yielding  as  rent  63  bushels,  or  nearly 
9  per  cent. 

When  land  No.  4  was  brought  into  cultivation,  the  same  la- 
bour produced  a  farm  yielding  320  bushels,  of  which  the  owner 
claimed  64.  Wages  having  risen  to  256  bushels,  the  value  was 
768,  yielding  64,  or  8J  per  cent  upon  the  capital 

If  we  continue  the  scale  until  we  find  that  the  same  time  ap- 
plied will  yield  a  farm  producing  to  a  year's  labour  600  bush- 
els, of  which  the  owner  claims  Ih  per  cent.,  or  90  bushels,  we 
shall  find  its  value  to  be  1530,  yielding  nearly  6  per  cent  in- 
terest* 

*  An  examination  of  the  simple  and  beautifiil  lawi  of  nature,  by  which  the 
distrilmtion  of  the  prooeeda  of  labour  between  the  workman  and  the  capitaliat 
if  regulated,  cannot  &il  to  satiafy  the  reader  of  the  abaurdity  of  attempting,  bj 
oauiy  lawa,  and  other  leatrictiona,  to  alter  the  relatiTe  poaitiona  of  the  parties 
who  poaseas,  and  thoae  who  deaire  to  obtain  the  uae  of  capitaL 

Having  ahown  the  manner  in  which  nature  acta  in  fixing  their  respectife  pro. 
portiona,  where  the  growth  of  capital  ia  permitted  to  keep  pace  with  thai  of 
population,  and  where  there  are  no  reatrainta  upon  ita  employment,  we  ahall 
here  state  some  of  the  effecta  produced  by  regulationa  and  other  interlerencea.  It 
ia  aeen  above  that  where  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population  ia  amall,  the  ahare  of 
product  claimed  by  ita  owner  ia  large,  and  that  it  diminiahea  with  the  growth 
of  capital.  It  ia  therefore  obvious,  that  any  cauae  preventing  ita  growth  must 
tend  to  prevent  the  increaae  in  the  proportion  of  the  labourer.  Such  ia  theefieet 
of  war.  That  recently  waged  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  waa  attended 
by  an  unparalleled  waste  of  capital,  preventing  it  firom  keeping  pace  with  popula- 
tion, and  causing  a  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  production  to  population,  and  an 
inerea$e  in  the  capitalists  share. 

It  ia  possible,  however,  by  regulation,  to  produoe  the  opposite  effect  of  dtfntma&* 
ing  the  9hare  of  the  eapUalitt  to  a  point  below  the  natural  ra<a,  aa  we  ahall  now 
ahow. 

If  capital  were  to  increaae  ao  mudi  more  rapidly  than  population,  that  it  ooold 
not  all  be  uaed,  the  ownera  thereof  would  find  themselves  in  the  situation  of  the 
labourers  first  described  in  the  text  They  would  find  it  aa  difficult  to  induce  men 
to  use  their  macbinea,  aa  those  labourers  found  it  to  obtain  machines  to  uae.  The 
latter  were  obliged  to  give  to  the  owners  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  produce, 
and  in  the  case  now  supposed,  the  capitalist  would  be  compelled  to  do  the  same  by 
the  labourer,  retaining  for  himself  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  product,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  would  be  very  low.  A  part  of  the  macbinea  would  be  occaaionally 
idle,  tending  to  diminish  still  fUrther  the  amount  of  income  to  be  divided  among 
the  proprietors.  Thus,  if  when  the  labouring  population  of  the  settlement  amounted 
to  only  ten  persons,  A.  and  B.  had  accumulated  twelve  axes,  two  thereof  would  be 
always  out  of  use.  Both  partiea  would  be  anxioua  to  induce  the  labourera  to  uae 
their  instruments,  and  would  be  willing  to  take  a  very  amall  ahare  of  the  pro- 
duet,  rather  than  let  them  remain  idle.    Notwithstanding  this  there  atill  must 
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Here  ive  find  the  product  of  labour  constantly  increasing 
and  wages  rising,  \vith  a  constantly  augmenting  return  for  the 
use  of  capital  produced  by  a  given  qtuintity  of  labour.  We 
find,  however,  that  the  income  bears  a  constantly  diminishing 


remun  two  QnproducilTe,  and  the  ownen  of  the  twelve  could  divide  imong 
tfaemaelvee  only  the  diminished  share  allotted  fortlic  use  of  the  ten  that  were  em- 
ployed.  If  A.  could  make  an  arrangement  with  six  of  the  labourers  that  each 
afaould  use  permanently  one  of  his  axes,  thus  relieving  him  from  the  loss  attend- 
ant upon  their  remaining  idle,  he  would  take  a  very  small  proportion,  yielding  him 
a  very  small  inteieat  lor  his  capital  The  difficulty  of  finding  employment  for 
it,  would  cause  that  which  was  likely  to  be  permanently  employed,  to  maintain 
a  high  vmloe,  selling  at  30,  or  35,  or  possibly  40  years*  purchase  of  the  income. 
Plecisely  ench  is  the  condition  of  the  capitalist  in  England,  who  is  willing  to 
land  his  capital  to  the  government  ibr  a  very  small  perpetual  annuity,  rather  than 
take  the  chance  of  making  a  larger  profit,  accompanied  by  the  risk  of  having  it 
remain  nninroductive. 

Suefa  a  stale  of  things  as  that  we  have  described,  never  arises  when  the  em- 
pkyment  of  capital  is  free  from  restriction.  Some  descriptions  become  super* 
afaudant  at  times :  thus  axes  may  be  too  numerous  at  one  time,  and  guns  at 
another :  ships  are  superabundant  in  one  year,  and  houses  in  another :  but  all  can- 
not at  one  time  be  so,  because  when  left  to  themselves,  the  supply  of  capital  and 
the  demand  for  it  increase  together,  and  tbe  superabundance  of  any  one  commodity, 
or  mariiSne,  is  speedily  corrected  by  abstaining  from  its  production.  When, 
however,  there  are  rastricttoos  upon  its  employment,  it  may  in  all  its  forms, 
bsQDCM  so,  while  a  large  amount  of  population  is  unemplojred.  Thus,  if  the 
esBplojen  of  axes  were  forbidden  to  cut  down  oak  trees,  and  those  who  used 
guns  were  forbidden  to  shoot  deer,  both  machines  might  become  superabun- 
dant, and  the  laboureis  might  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  sticks  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  because  deprived  of  the  power  to  use  either  axes  or  guns  in  such  man- 
asr  as  would  yield  them  support  The  demand  for  both  would  be  diminished, 
and  the  owners  woold  send  them  to  some  other  place,  where  there  were  no  regu- 
lalioos  tending  to  make  them  unproductive. 

IC  when  district  No.  1  was  fiiUy  occupied,  the  people  were  prevented  from  mak- 
ing luads,  Na  9  could  not  be  brought  into  cultivation.  Tho  owner  of  No.  1  would 
be  deprived  of  the  power  of  using  his  capital  to  advantage  in  improving  his  com- 
mnnifatimis,  and  the  labourer  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  employment 
K  when  No.  4  was  occupied,  there  should  be  any  restraint  upon  the  making 
ef  canals,  or  rail  roads.  No.  5  could  not  be  brought  into  action.  The  capital 
thai  shoold  have  been  applied  to  the  making  of  rail  roads  would  remain  idle, 
and  the  people  who  should  have  made  them,  as  well  as  those  who  would  have  cul- 
tivated the  inforior  soils  of  districts  3,  4,  and  5,  and  the  superior  ones  of  No.  6, 
would  re  lain  unemployed.  The  capitalist  would  be  willing  to  lend  his  money 
•I  a  wry  low  rate  of  interest,  rather  than  send  it  abroad  to  seek  empk>y. 
■sat;  be  would  be  content  to  take  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  product- 
while  the  labourer  would  retain  a  very  large  proportton  thereof.  The  fueii- 
tkf  to  be  divided  among  the  whole  body  of  lahnnrers  would,  however,  be  w- 
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proportion  to  the  product  of  labour,  and  to  the  value  in  wheat, 
or  in  money,  of  the  capital ;  that  interest  isfaUivg. 

When  three  years'  labour  would  produce  only  a  farm  of  160 
bushels,  the  occupant  would  give  for  its  use  that  of  three  months, 
or  one  fourth  of  the  product,  but  as  labour  became  more  pro- 
ductive, he  would  give  successively 

for  one  of  242  bushels,  71  days, 

do.        300        do.    e5    do. 

do.        320        do.    63    do. 

do.  600  do.  47  do. 
Every  day  increases  the  power  of  accumulating  capital,  and 
each  day  diminishes  the  sacrifice  which  must  be  made  by  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  the  use  of  it  The  labour  of  three  years  in 
the  first  period  would  enable  an  individual  to  produce  a  machine 
that  would  secure  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  an  annuity  of  fifty 
bushels,  whereas  in  the  fifth  it  would  produce  one  of  ninety  bush- 
els. In  the  first  period,  the  power  of  accumulation  on  the  part  of 
the  labourer  would  scarcely  exist,  whereas  in  the  fifth  it  would 

duoed  by  the  reduced  unount  of  productioo.  Many  of  them,  unable  to  em- 
ploy  IhomBcIvea  advantageously,  would  be  dependant  upon  alms-housea  and 
poor  rates  lor  a  support,  and  that  support  would  constitute  a  deduction  from  the 
wages  of  those  who  cultivated  the  lands  Xos.  1,  3,  3,  and  4  The  labourer  here 
would  be  in  precisely  the  situation  of  the  capitalist  when  only  the  most  fertile 
lands  were  cultivated.  He  would  have  a  larger  praporHan  than  he  would 
otherwise  be  permitted  to  retain,  but  a  tmaiUr  quantUf,  Were  the  restrio> 
tions  removed,  labour  and  capital  would  become  more  productive,  the  ekare  ef 
ike  eapUaliei  wmld  ns«,  and  that  of  the  labourer  would  faU,  but  the  quantity  of 
commodities  obtainable  by  a  given  amount  of  labour,  would  he  inereaeed. 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  situation  of  Great  Britain.  Restrictive  laws  for- 
bid the  application  of  capital  in  that  vray  in  which  it  could  be  most  advan- 
tageously employed,  and  it  is  comparatively  unproductive.  The  owner  receives  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  product.  He  lends  it  at  very  low  interest  Property, 
yielding  income,  sells  at  30  years*  purchase,  and  the  amount  of  labour  necessary 
to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  a  given  amount  of  income  is  very  great  I^e  labourer 
has  a  high  proportion,  yet  labour  abounds,  and  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  are  enormous. 

Were  tho  restraints  upon  its  employment  in  mannfkctnres,  and  upon  the 
exchange  thereof  for  the  produce  of  other  nations,  removed,  and  were  it  ren» 
dered  less  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  construct  rail  roads  an<f  other  im- 
proved  modes  of  communication,  the  capitalists  share  would  rise,  while  the  di- 
minished  proportion  allotted  to  the  labourer  would  give  him  a  larger  amount  of 
oommodites  than  he  now  receives,  and  the  poor  houses  mij^ht  be  dosed,  except 
so  fiir  as  is  necessary  to  afford  an  asylum  to  those  who  are  unable  to  labour. 
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be  immense.  All  his  earnings  would,  in  the  first,  be  requiied  16 
support  existence,  as  is  now  the  case  in  those  countries  in  which 
a  limited  population  renders  unnecessary  the  cultivation  at  in* 
ferior  soils,  while  in  the  fiflh  only  a  part  would  be  required  to 
give  him  the  best  food  and  clothing,  as  is  the  case  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  where  capital  is  applied  to  render  those 
inferior  soils  productive.  In  the  first  case,  the  savings  of  a  life 
would  hardly  suffice  to  secure  to  the  labourer  the  enjoyment, 
rent  free,  of  a  farm  yielding  200  bushels.  In  the  last,  he  might 
consume  that  quantity,  and  purchase  one  yielding  dOO  bushels^ 
with  the  savings  of  five  years.  In  the  first,  he  would  be  almost 
without  the  hope  of  becoming  a  proprietor,  whereas  in  the  last, 
he  would  feel  certain  that  industry  and  economy  would  make 
him  such.  In  the  first,  he  would  be  in  the  situation  of  the  pea*' 
pie  of  England  when'only  the  most  fertile  lands  were  cultivated; 
in  the  third,  or  fourth,  he  would  be  in  their  present  situation, 
and  in  the  last,  he  would  be  in  the  situation  to  which  tliey  will 
attain  at  some  future  period,  when  cultivation  shall  have 
been  extended  over  land  now  deemed  so  inferior,  either  as 
rqpurds  soil,  or  advantages  of  situation,  as  to  be  almost,  if 
not  quite,  worthless.  He  gives,  in  the  last,  the  labour  of  forty- 
seven  days  for  the  use  of  a  machine  that  he  could  himself  pur- 
chase at  the  end  of  five  years,  whereas  he  gave,  at  first,  that  of 
three  months  for  one  that  he  could  not  obtain  in  less  than  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years.  Here  we  find  the  exact  parallel  of  the 
axe,  constantly  impromng  in  quality.  When  but  a  single  one 
existed,  and  to  produce  another  would  cost  months  of  labour, 
half  of  the  whole  product  would  be  given  by  the  labourer  to  se- 
cure the  power  of  using  it,  but  when  a  better  one  could  be  had 
by  the  labour  of  a  day,  he  would  not  give  more  than  the  one 
hundredth  part 

Let  the  reader  compare,  for  himself,  the  exertion  now  required 
to  accumulate  a  capital  jrielding  any  given  annuity,  with  that 
which  would  have  been  necessary  half  a  century  since,  and  he 
will  find  that  less  than  one  half  will  accomplish  it.  If  he  make 
the  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,  he  will  find  that  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  labour  is 
necessary,  but  if  he  will  look  back  two  centuries,  he  will  see 
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that  more  can  now  be  done  in  one  year  than  at  that  time  in  tea 
years.  Let  him  look  at  the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  1351 — 
in  the  glorious  reign  of  Edward  III^  when  it  was  deemed  more 
advantageous  to  plunder  others  tlian  to  produce  for  themselves — 
and  compare  the  amount  of  exertion  then  required  to  become 
the  owner  of  capital  with  that  which  he  feels  to  be  necessary 
now  for  that  purpose* 

At  that  time  the  severest  labour  yielded  an  insufficient  quan- 
tity of  inferior  food,  whereas  at  the  present  time  moderate 
labour  secures  an  abundance  of  food  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
labourer,  while  enjoying  comforts  unknown  to  his  predecessors, 
has  a  perfect  confidence  that  with  industry  and  economy  he  can 
become  the  proprietor  of  capital,  and  daily  more  and  more  im- 
prove his  condition. 


We  propose  now  to  inquire  how  far  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  profits  of  trade,  and  of  capital  employed  in  other  pursuits^ 
correspond  with  the  results  which  we  have  submitted  to  the 
reader  in  relation  to  agriculture^ 

In  the  western  and  south-western  States  of  the  Union,  it  has 
been  not  unusual  to  pay  twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  per  cent, 
per  annum,  interest. 

In  examining  the  causes  of  the  fall  that  apparently  takes  place 
in  the  profits  of  capital,  as  population  and  capital  increase,  and 
as  cultivation  is  extended,  we  shall  consider  wages  bb  a  fixed 
sum,  and  profits  as  liable  to  change; 

One  hundred  men,  possessing  each  a  capital  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  determine  to  establish  themselves  in  a  new  settlement* 
In  doing  so,  they  will  always  take  care  to  select  a  place  thai 
possesses  "  advantages  of  situation,"  i.  e.  one  that  has  benefited 
by  the  labour  expended  in  making  roads  and  other  improve'^ 
ments.  Ninety-nine  of  them  purchase,  each,  a  quarter-section 
(one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,)  of  land,  and  with  the  balance 
subsist  themselves  during  the  period  of  preparing  the  earth  to 
yield  them  a  return,  and  in  erecting  for  each  a  log  house.  That 
being  accomplished,  they  have  acquired  a  machine  which,  if 
worked  properly,  will  yield  them  wages,  and  a  small  surplus  of 
profit,  being  perhaps  a  little  more  than  they  had  been  accustomed 
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to  earn  in  the  place  from  whence  they  came.  The  one  hundredth 
person  sees  that  the  wants  of  the  ninety-nine  will  make  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  place  at  which  they  can  meet  to  exchange  their 
com  for  such  articles  of  clothing,  &c.,  as  they  may  require.  He 
therefore  invests  his  capital  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tea,  coffee,  clothing,  and  other  merchandise,  and  opens 
a  store.  The  advance  to  be  placed  on  his  goods  must  be  con- 
siderable, or  he  will  not  make  as  much  as  his  neighbours, 
and  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  employ  his  time  and  his  small  ! 

capital  less  advantageously  than  they  do.  He  also  makes  wages,  | 

and  a  small  surplus  of  profit    At  the  close  of  the  second  year,  I 

his  neighbours  having  been  enabled  to  increase  their  stock,  by 
the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  of  the  first  year,  find  that  in- 
stead of  having  each  one  hundred  bushek  to  exchange  at  the 
store,  they  have  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  storekeeper  finds  his  business  increased  fifty  per  cent, 
and  instead  of  passing  through  his  hands  ten  thousand  bushels, 
he  now  has  fifteen  thousand.  If  the  first  ten  thousand  gave  him 
five  hundred  dollars  wages,  and  one  hundred  dollars  profit,  the 
profit  on  the  additional  capital  now  employed  requires  to  be  only 
fifty  dollars,  in  order  that  his  income  may  be  increased  to  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  being  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  his 
neighbours.  To  obtain  six  hundred  dollars  from  ten  thousand,  he 
required  to  take  six  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, as  much  as  would  pay  his  expenses.  Four  and  one-third 
per  cent  upon  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  would  give  him  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  His  capital  increases,  and  he  continues  to 
obtain  the  same  rate  of  profit  upon  iU  with  a  reduced  rate  of  ad-- 
vance  upon  his  goodsy  because,  when  he  passes  through  his  hands 
one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  he  requires  only  to  make 
wages  five  hundred  dollars,  and  one  thousand  dollars  profits, 
being  but  one  and  a  half  cents,  per  bushel,  instead  of  six,  as  at 
first  His  neighbours  employ  their  savings  in  the  purchase  of 
stock,  and  of  improved  implements,  and  are  enabled  to  cultivate 
every  year  a  little  more  land,  and  thus  obtain  an  annually  in- 
ereaang  surplus  over  and  above  the  value  of  their  time,  or  their 
wages.  If  the  surplus  increase  more  rapidly  than  we  have  sup- 
posed, the  business  of  the  storekeeper  does  so  Ukewise,  and 
thus  the  interest  of  capital  engaged  m  the  cultivation  of  the 
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land,  and  that  engaged  in  the  store,  keep  pace  with  each  other* 
Increased  capital  leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads  by 
which  the  produce  is  sent  to  the  market,  and  enhances  the 
value  of  it  in  exchange,  by  which  the  income  of  the  farmer 
and  the  trade  of  the  storekeeper  are  again  incret^sed.  Each 
augmentation  of  capital  facilitates  its  further  and  more  rapid 
growth,  and  by  increasing  the  amount  of  business  to  be  done, 
enables  the  storekeeper  to  obtain  a  constantly  increanng  amount 
of  reward  for  his  capital  and  labour,  arising  out  of  the  retention 
of  a  constantly  decreasing  pn/portion  of  the  property  that  passes 
through  his  hands,  leaving  to  the  producer  a  larger  proportion, 
and  thus  enabling  him  to  obtain  larger  wages. 

He  gradually  gives  up  those  parts  of  his  business  that  re- 
quire him  to  retain  tlie  largest  proportion.  He  first  ceases  to 
sell  by  retail — next  he  ceases  to  sell  by  tlie  piece  or  dozen,  and 
confines  himself  to  the  sale  of  packages  of  goods — ^retaining 
constantly  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  commodities,  and  making 
the  usual  profit  upon  his  capital,  with  large  wages  for  his  time 
and  attention.* 


*  The  difference  in  the  proportions  retained  by  Inrge  and  small  dealers,  is 
shown  in  the  following  passage.  *  There  are,  we  apprehend,  few  persons  em- 
'  ploying  in  England  a  capital  of  £  100,000,  who  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a 

*  profit  of  less  than  ten  per  cent  per  annum.  A  manufacturer  of  considerable 
<  eminence,  with  a  capital  of  JC40,000,  complained  to  us  of  the  smallness  of  his 

*  profits,  which  he  estimated  at  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent    About  fifteen  per 

*  cent  we  believe  to  be  the  average  that  is  expected  by  men  with  mercantile  capi- 
>tals  between  X  10,000  and  jC  20,000.  Scarcely  any  wholesale  trade  can  be 
'carried  on  with  a  capital  of  less  than  JC  10,000.   The  capitals  of  less  valre, 

*  therefore,  generally  belong  to  fiirmers,  shopkeepers,  and  small  manufacturers, 

*  who,  even  when  their  capital  amounts  to  £  &,000  or  £  6,000,  expect  twenty 

*  per  cent,  and  when  it  is  lower  a  much  larger  per  centage.    Wo  have  heard  that 

*  stall  fruit-sellers  calculate  their  gains  at  2d.  in  the  shilling,  or  twenty  per  cent 
*■  per  day,  or  something  more  thian  7,000  per  cent  per  annum.    This  seems,  how- 

*  ever,  almost  too  low.    The  capital  employed  at  any  one  time  seldom  exceeds  in 

*  value  St.,  twenty  per  cent  on  which  would  only  be  Is.  a  day ;  a  sum  which 

*  would  scarcely  pay  the  wages  of  the  mere  labour  employed.    It  is,  however, 

*  possible  that  the  capital  may  sometimes  be  turned  more  than  once  in  a  day ; 

*  and  the  capitalists  in  question,  if  they  can  be  called  so,  are  generally  the  old  and 

*  infirm,  whose  labour  is  of  littie  value.    The  calculation,  therefore,  may  probaUy 

*  be  correct,  and  we  have  mentioiied  it  as  the  highest  apparent  rate  of  profit  that 

*  we  know.'— iSwiior,  p.  214. 
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Having  thus  examined  the  course  of  the  storekeeper  and  the 
fanner,  we  will  inquire  how  far  that  of  the  money-lender  ac- 
cords with  it  In  the  second  year  of  the  above  settlement,  a 
person  arrives  with  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  his  pock- 
et Looking  around  him,  with  a  view  to  its  advantageous  in- 
vestment, he  sees  that  there  are  one  hundred  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  all  anxious  to  have  as  much  disposable  ca- 
pital as  will  enable  them  to  purchase  horses  and  ploughs  to 
enable  them  to  work  some  more  land.  They  all  feel  that  they 
are  possessed  of  powers  that  will  enable  them  to  make  larger 
wages,  i.  e.  to  raise  mare  wheats  if  they  had  the  assistance  of  a 
little  capital,  in  the  shape  of  implements.  Cultivating  now  only 
twenty  acres,  and  getting  therefrom  five  hundred  bushels,  they 
believe  that  with  a  horse  and  plough  they  could  cultivate  forty 
acres  and  obtain  one  thousand  bushels.  The  advantage  likely 
to  result  from  the  use  of  this  small  capital  being  great,  they  are 
willing  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent  for  the  use  of  the  money, 
and  the  owner  lends  it  to  one  hundred  persons,  who  are  to  pay 
him  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  its  use.  To  look  after  so 
many  persons  and  collect  his  dues,  requires  his  whole  time 
and  attention,  and  he  receives  only  a  moderate  interest  for  his 
capital,  and  wages  for  his  time  and  attention.* 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  finds  that  some  of  the 
fimners  have  extended  their*  operations  sufliciently  to  enable 
theno  to  use  his  whole  capital,  amounting  then  to  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars ;  but  they  will  not  pay  him  at  as  high  a  rate  for  its 
use,  because  possessing  as  many  horses  and  ploughs  as  they  can 
work  themselves,  they  already  obtain  the  highest  rate  of  wages 
for  their  own  labour,  and  their  object  in  thus  borrowing  money  is 
to  pay  wages  to  other  persons  to  assist  in  cultivating  their  en- 

*  *  In  AnstnliB,  twentj  per  cent  on  moitgtgei,*  ii  Mid  hj  Mr.  Carmiohtel  to 
U  *iiot  an  uaooiDinon  rstorn  lor  money  eo  lent  Fifteen  per  cent  may  be  taken 
*ae  the  average  retom  of  capital  so  in  vetted.* — CarmUkad'9  HinU  to  JEbit- 
fnrate,  1834^-QiMted  tn  Wetfmjnafer  Remew,  No.  45. 

Hie  Bank  of  Australia  lenda  money  at  ten  per  cent  The  legal  rate  of  intereat 
m  the  State  of  Miasimippi,  is  leu  por  oent 

At  OdsBia,  'the  rate  of  discount  between  private  individnals  is  from  10  to  18 
'par  eaaL  per  annum.    Formerly  it  was  two  to  three  per  cent  per  month.*— 
r^s  Jb;peft,p.aM>. 
11 
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larged  farms.  All  they  will  derive  from  its  use,  is  the  product 
over  and  above  the  wages  of  the  persons  they  employ,  from 
which  is  to  be  deducted  the  interest  they  pay,  and  the  balance 
will  be  their  own  wages  for  superintending  its  employment  The 
owner  of  the  money  sees  that  it  will  be  better  for  him  to  lend 
it  at  ten  per  cent,  to  ten  persons,  than  at  twenty-five  per  cent 
to  one  hundred,  because  in  the  latter  case  his  time  is  fully  em- 
ployed in  looking  after  his  interests,  whereas  in  the  other  it 
is  probable  that  an  hour  per  week  will  be  sufficient,  and  he  can 
turn  his  attention  to  some  other  pursuit  that  will  yield  him 
wages  for  his  attention. 

Some  years  after,  finding  it  inconvenient  to  give  even  that 
much  time,  he  and  some  of  his  neighbours  conclude  to  establish 
an  office,  where  money  shall  be  lent  out  by  certain  persons 
who  are  paid  to  attend  to  the  business ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
bank.  Having,  in  this  case,  no  attention  to  bestow,  except  as 
a  director,  he  is  willing  to  take  a  smaller  compensation  for  his 
money,  and  very  little  is  received  as  wages^  or  a  reward  for 
time  and  attention.  Should  he  afterwards  desire  to  invest  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  require  none  whatever,  he  would  lend 
it  to  the  government,  at  a  still  lower  rate  of  interest,  being 
the  true  and  exact  value  of  the  capital,  without  charge  for 
management,  or  wages.  Each  of  these  operations  would,  in  its 
turn,  be  advantageous  to  him.  The  increased  amount  of  capital 
being  attended  with  an  increased  demand  for  talent,  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  reward  therefor,  his  personal  exertions  ap- 
plied to  the  management  of  the  business  of  others,  without  the 
aid  of  his  own  capital,  command  twice  as  much  compensation 
as  he  could  obtain  in  the  outset  with  its  aid. 

Here  we  see  the  rate  of  profit  constantly  falling,  in  appear- 
ance^  with  the  growth  of  capital,  when,  in  fact,  the  change  is 
produced  by  the  abstraction  of  wages,  which,  in  the  outset,  were 
mixed  up  with  profits.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  given 
amount  of  money,  or  other  capital,  has  diminished  with  the  rise 
that  has  taken  place  in  wages.  At  the  time  at  which  he  ob- 
tained 25  per  cent,  the  labour  of  a  year  would  not  produce  the 
same  amount  of  commodities  now  to  be  obtained  by  that  of  six 
months.    His  capital  has  fallen  in  value,  measured  in  labour. 
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but  the  wages  that  he  can  obtain  by  the  employment  of  his 
talents,  have  risen,  and  he  can  earn  an  additional  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  investment,  with  perhaps  one  fourth  of  the  labour  that 
was  required  to  obtain  the  first 


Capital  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in  shipping,  is  subject  to 
the  same  laws.  Where  large  amounts  are  invested,  the  owner 
requires  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  or  profit,  and  wages  for  his  at- 
tention, and  as  the  quantity  of  capital  and  business  increase,  the 
smaller  is  the  proportion  retained.  The  man  who  has  two  or 
three  looms  must  have  one  half  of  the  product,*  while  he  who  has 
thousands,  will  be  satisfied  with  one-tenth,  or  pe^Ijaps  one-twen- 
tieth-t  The  proportion  of  the  labourer  increases,  and  that  of  the 
capitalist  decreases  with  the  improved  application  of  labour. 

The  owner  of  American  shipping  must  have  the  usual  high 
rate  of  profit  upon  his  capital,  and  large  wages  for  his  time.  To 
obtain  this  he  requires  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  earn- 
ings of  his  vessels,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  wages 
of  seamen  are  exceedingly  high.    The  owner  of  Russian  ship- 


*  *  At  Ljom,  the  muAer  wMtar  who  bu  tliree  looms,  it  loppoted  to  niceive 

*  ftmn  tho  two  which  he  does  not  hioMelf  war>,  aboat  900  francs  per  aanum. 

*  His  rental  will  be  about  150  francs,  cost  of  lodging  his  two  compagnons  80 

*  francs,  remaining  ^0  franes.*t  '  The  ralne  of  a  loom  is  from  100  to  400 
'ftaiies.*^  If  we  estimate  the  ooet  at  the  highest  rate,  wc  see  the  enornious  pro. 
portioa  retained  bj  the  owner  of  small  capital,  the  chief  part  of  whieii  comes  to 
him  as  wages  for  his  time  and  attention.    'The  average  gain  of  a  loom  per  daj 

*  is  generallj  reckoned  at  three  francs,'|)  making  about  1,800  francs  per  annum 
fiem  two  looms,  of  which  sm  half^  as  we  hare  shown,  goes  to  the  owner  of 
IhecapitaL 

f  *  After  making  many  inquiries  on  these  subjects  in  Manchester,  we  found 
*the  general  opinion  to  be,  that  liie  manufacturing  capitalist  turns  his  capital,  at 
*an  average,  twice  in  the  year,  and  receives  on  each  operation  a  profit  of  5 
*per  cent ;  and  that  the  shopkeeper,  at  an  average,  turns  his  capital  four  times 
'in  a  year,  and  receives  on  each  operation  a  profit  of  about  3 A  per  cent    On 

*  these  data  the  labourer's  share  would,  of.  course,  be  much  greater  than  accord- 
'  ing  to  the  ordinary  estimate.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that  estimate  to  be 
'correet,  and  that,  afler  rent  has  been  deducted,  the  labourer  receives,  on  an  avr. 

*  rage,  ntne4enths  of  the  value  of  what  he  produces.* — Senior ^  p.  188. 


X  Bowring>  Second  Report,  page  Xi. 
4  Ibid.  p.  37.  11  Ibid. 
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ping  takes  almost  half  of  the  product,  and  leaves  a  miserable 
pittance  for  the  master  and  seamen.* 

The  owner  of  a  Russian  vessel  of  85  tons  burthen,  if  it  be 
constantly  employed,  receives  for  his  share  2,400  rubies,  equal 
to  9500,  or  £  100  sterling.  If  he  desire  to  insure  it,  the 
charge  for  insurance  on  the  hull  is  from  8)  to  10  per  cent  per 
annum,t  and  if  the  value  be  only  10,000  rubles,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  gross  profit  is  thus  absorbed.  The  nominal  profit 
is  liigh,  but  the  amount  of  commodities  at  the  command  of  the 
•  owner  is  far  less  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  owner  of  a 
similar  vessel  in  England.  The  owner  of  half  a  dozen  such 
vessels  could  command  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  conveni* 
ences  of  life  in  England,  or  the  United  States,  than  at  Odessa. 

Capital  is  scarce  in  Russia,  and  labour  is  consequently  unpro- 
ductive. The  share  of  the  owner  is  large,  but  its  amount  is 
small.  The  shipping  of  Great  Britain  is,  by  the  restraints  on 
the  import  of  corn,  sugar,  timber,  &c^  rendered  much  less  pro- 
ductive than  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  capital  yields  therefore 
a  low  rate  of  interest  Were  those  restraints  removed,  it 
would  become  more  productive,  and  the  owner's  share  would 
rise,  and  that  of  the  labourer  would  fall,  but  the  latter  would 
have  higher  wages  than  at  present  The  comparative  freedom 
in  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  United  States  causes  it  to 

*  DUtribatkm  of  the  prooeedi  of  Rmrim  vmeii  in  the  BUck  8<s* 

Reptirs,  per  umam, 500  rnblai. 

Provisions,  per  ennam,    ...         1,500 
Wages,  5  men,  at  300  mbke  each,  IjOOO 

Master, 600 

3400 

3,600 
Rofit,    .       - 2,400 

Annual  product, 6,000  mUes. 

Here  we  see  that,  dedaeting  the  r^Mors,  the  eaininge  of  the  vessel  are  5,500 
mUes,  of  which  3,400  go  to  the  capitalist,  being  about  forty  .four  per  cent  of  the 
whole  proceeds^— IKv^metster'f  Report  on  tks  Commnf  9f  tho  BUuk  Soa^p,  57. 

The  estimates  given  are  of  vessels  from  4,000  to  6,000  poods  (70  to  100 
tons)  burthen,  making  from  5,000  to  7,000  rubles  per  annum.  We  have  taken 
the  medium  of  receipt  ani  ezpendttnre. 

t  Hagemeister's  Report,  p.  79. 
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be  more  productive.  The  labourer's  proportion  is  large,  but  it  is 
smaller  than  in  England.*  The  owner's  proportion  is  small,  but 
it  is  greater  than  in  England.  Greater  freedom  would  give  in 
both  countries  to  both  capitalist  and  labourer  increased  ability 
to  command  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life. 


In  new  countries,  when  the  most  fertile  lands  only  are  culti* 
▼ated,  the  proportion  taken  by  the  owner  of  capital,  invested  in 
land,  or  in  other  machines,  is  very  large,  and  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing to  show  that  such  is  likewise  the  case  in  old  coun- 
tries whose  limited  population  requires,  in  like  manner,  only  the 
cultivation  of  lands  of  the  best  quality. 

In  Poland,  the  agriculturist  is  content  with  a  spade,  or,  per- 
haps, a  stick,  to  turn  up  the  earth,  and  with  a  mud  cabin  in 
which  to  lay  his  head.  As  population  is  limited,  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  cultivate  inferior  soils,  yet  a  very  large  proportion  of 
his  product  is  taken  by  his  landlord.  If  he  could  obtain  the 
use  of  a  little  capital,  he  could  thereby  double  his  production, 
and  it  would  be  advantageous  for  him  to  take  it,  if  he  gave 
even  one-third  of  the  whole  for  its  use.  Nearly  the  whole 
value  of  his  grain  is,  in  many  cases,  absorbed  by  the  expense 
of  transportation.  A  rail  road  would,  in  some  cases,  treble, 
or  quadruple  its  value.  If  he  gave  one-fourth  to  the  constructors 
of  the  road,  in  addition  to  what  he  now  pays  as  rent,  it  would 
be  to  his  advantage  so  to  do. 

In  Spain,  where  population  is  by  no  means  dense,  and  where 
none  but  the  most  fertile  soils  are  cultivated,  there  is  so  total 
an  absence  of  capital  to  facilitate  transportation,  that  the  pro- 
doce  of  several  years  accumulates  in  the  granaries,  and  some- 
times it  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  gathering.f  In  such  a  case,  if 
one-half  of  the  whole  product  were  given  to  the  maker  of  a 
canal,  or  rail  road,  the  result  would  be  great  advantage  to  the 
cultivator. 

*  We  i«ftr  now  merely  to  the  diTision  between  the  laboorer  end  eapitaliet, 
without  reg^ard  to  the  Imr^  share  subeeqaently  taken  bj  the  foremment  of  Enf • 
Ind  from  the  labourer's  portion,  in  the  form  of  taxes  on  oonranptioii. 

t  *A11  meane  of  transport  are  dear,  and  in  the  neiyhbonrfaood  of  flalamanea 
*k  hae  been  known,  after  a  suocesaion  of  abundant  barvesta,  that  the  wheal  haa 
'adoallj  been  lefium  iqpeii  the  ^tsumI,  because  it  would  not  repay  the  ooaC 
^afearriafe.'— ^ATiatefy*  Review,  Fol.  LV^  44a 


^ 
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In  Ireland,  where  large  bodies  of  the  most  fertile  lands  re- 
main unoccupied,  the  proportion  of  the  product  paid  for  its  use 
is  vastly  greater  than  in  England,  or  than  in  the  United  States. 


The  rule  that  small  capitals  must  yield  to  the  owner  a  large 
proportion  of  their  products  to  indemnify  him  for  his  time  and 
attention,  applies  as  fully  in  the  comparison  of  different  parts 
of  a  country,  or  different  individuals,  as  in  that  of  different 
countries,  or  nations.  Thus  land  that  is  let  in  small  patches, 
pays,  as  rent,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  its  product  than  that 
which  is  let  in  large  quantities.  This  usually  occurs  with  that  near 
a  city,  termed  accommodation  land,  and  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  laws  difierent  from  those  which  apply 
to  other  lands.*    The  offerer  for  a  small  piece  of  ground  *  is 

*  anxious  to  get  it,  not  that  he  may  make  profits  and  wages  by 

*  it,  but  that  he  may  live.    He  is  willing,  indeed,  to  pay  the 

*  proprietor  all  that  it  can  be  made  to  yield  over  and  above  his 

*  sulraistence  and  that  of  his  family.'f 

The  smaller  the  amount  of  capital  aumed  by  an  individual, 
the  larger  musihe  his  proportion  of  its  proceeds^  because  he  must 
make  wages  for  the  time  employed  in  its  management  The 
smaller  the  amount  used  by  an  individual,  the  larger  is  the  pro- 
portion he  is  disposed  to  pay  for  its  use. 

We  have  seen  this  to  be  true  in  regard  to  land,  which,  divided 
into  small  lots,  yields  a  large  proportion  to  the  ovmer,  who  is, 
however,  compelled  to  devote  his  time  to  its  management  In 
like  manner,  the  small  dealer  who  purchases  on  credit,  pays  the 
capitalist  a  much  higher  price  for  his  goods,  than  his  neighbour, 
who  purchases  on  a  large  scale  for  cash :  the  difference  being 
firequently  15  or  20  per  cent  per  annum.  The  labourer  who 
obtains  but  a  dollar  per  day,  will  cheerfully  give  25  cents  per 
day  for  the  use  of  a  wheelbarrow  that  will  enable  him  to  earn 
a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  owner  of  20  or  30  wheelbarrows, 
thus  lent  out,  may  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  the  product  for 

*  *  The  high  rente  of  eocomnKMUtioii-Iuid  ud  bailding  ground  are  paid  out 
'of  Um  rarplua  produce  of  oUier  land— out  of  the  profito  of  farmers  and  the  rente 
•of  kndloida.*— JVfllee  to  WeaUk  9f  ItMmu,  by  tAe  AmOor  tf  EngUnd  mnd 
Awuriem, 

t  M^OoOoch,  p.  470. 
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the  use  of  his  machines,  but  his  whole  time  is  occupied  in  the 
collection  of  his  rents.  The  owner  of  horses  will  pay  a  high 
price  per  day  for  the  use  of  stage  coaches,  if  they  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  an  increased  hire  for  his  horses.  He  will  not* 
however,  be  required  to  allow  so  large  a  proportion  for  the  use 
of  the  capital,  because  the  owner  of  stage  coaches  can  superin- 
tend twenty  of  them  with  less  trouble  than  his  neighbour  has  to 
manage  a  similar  number  of  wheelbarrows. 

The  man  who  builds  small  houses  must  have  a  large  interest 
for  his  capital,  because  his  time  is  occupied  by  their  manage- 
ment The  occupant,  who  requires  to  use  a  small  amount  of  ca* 
pital  in  the  form  of  a  house,  must  pay  such  a  sum  as  will  indem- 
nify the  owner  for  the  use  of  his  capital  and  his  time.  The 
pawn-broker  who  lends  money  at  15  or  20  per  cent  per  annum, 
requires  a  large  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  goods  that  pass 
through  his  hands,  to  pay  him  for  his  attention.  The  apothe- 
cary, knowing  that  he  can  obtain  large  wages  if  he  can  obtain 
tBe  use  of  a  small  capital,  is  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  it — 
and  the  labourer  will  do  the  same  for  a  small  piece  of  land* 
Both  pay  a  large  proportion  of  the  product  The  larger  dealer 
aUows  to  the  owner  of  capital  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duct of  that  which  he  uses,  and  retains  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  commodities  in  which  he  deals. 

Increase  in  the  capital  of  individuals^  cr  increase  of  business f 
is  always  attended  with  the  retention  of  a  diminished  proportkn 
cfihe  commodities  that  pass  through  their  hands.  It  is  a  matter 
of  daily  observation,  that  the  owner  of  a  small  capital  takes  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  value  of  his  commodity  than  the 
owner  of  a  large  one  can  do.  The  occupant  of  a  shop  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000  makes  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars,  while 
the  occupant  of  a  warehouse  with  a  capital  of  9  50,000  makes 
but  9 10,000.  In  the  former  case  profits  are  $50  and  the  wages 
of  superintendence  $750,  whereas  in  the  latter,  profits  are 
$2,500  and  wages  $7,500. 

The  owners  of  rail  roads  now  require  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  goods  they  transport  upon  them  than  was  required 
by  the  owners  of  turnpikes,  and  of  the  wagons  that  travelled 
upon  them.  The  fine  ships  of  our  time  charge  a  less  propor- 
tion of  the  goods  they  transport  than  must  have  been  required 
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in  the  days  of  Vasco  de  Gama  and  Columbus.  The  owner  of 
a  cotton  mill  requires  to  retain  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
its  product  than  was  necessary  to  the  owner  of  a  few  hand- 
looms.  The  owner  of  a  grist  mill  takes  a  much  smaller  toll  than 
was  required  by  the  man  who  pounded  it  in  a  handmill.  Notwith* 
standing  this  diminished  proporliorif  the  return  to  capital  is 
greatly  increased.  The  rail  road  transports  one  hundred  times 
as  much  as  could  be  transported  with  the  same  cost  upon  a 
common  road,  and  is  better  paid  with  one  per  cent  of  the  com- 
modities than  the  other  would  have  been  with  ten  per  cent 
The  ship  performs  her  voyage  in  20  days  instead  of  UO  or  100, 
and  one  twentieth  part  would  repay  the  capitalist  better  than 
one  fifth  would  then  have  done.  The  grist  mill  of  our  times 
grinds  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and  a  very 
small  proportion  is  sufficient  payment  for  the  use  of  capital  and 
wages  of  superintendence. 

The  commission  merchant  who  lends  his  credit  by  granting 
his  acceptances  to  the  owner  of  cargoes  of  cotton,  is  better 
paid  by  two  per  cent  than  the  pawn-broker  by  12  or  15.  The 
owner  of  a  dozen  ships  requires  to  retain  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  proceeds  than  the  owner  of  a  sloop  or  a  schooner. 
The  proprietors  of  the  New  York  and  Liverpool  packet  ships 
retain  a  less  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  vessels  than  the 
owner  of  half  a  dozen  Prussian  brigs.  The  owner  of  land  re- 
quires a  smaller  proportion  from  the  tenant  who  occupies  100 
acres  and  pays  him  91000,  than  from  half  a  dozen  tenants  oc- 
cupying each  10  acres  of  similar  land.  He  charges  for  his 
time,  and  if  that  become  valuable,  he  wiU  prefer  to  find  a  tenant 
for  the  whole,  who  will  guarantee  the  payment  of  a  smaller  sum, 
taking  the  risk  of  collection  from  the  inferior  tenants. 


The  more  imperfect  the  machinery — the  more  limited  the 
amount  of  capital — ^the  larger  is  the  proportion  received  by  the 
capitalist,  and  the  less  his  actual  reward.  Every  improvement  in 
the  machinery— every  increase  of  capital — decreases  his  propor- 
tunit  and  increases  the  quantity  of  commodities  received  by  him. 
The  more  limited  the  holdings — ^the  smaller  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal employed  by  an  individual,  the  larger  the  proportion  paid  by 
him  for  its  use,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ireland  five  guineas  for 
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half  an  acre  are  paid,  yet  landed  property  is  unproductive  com- 
pared with  that  of  either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 

The  more  perfect  tiie  machine,  the  smaller  is  the  proportion 
of  the  capitalist,  ptvvided  the  improvement  be  common  property* 
If  a  man  make  an  improvement  in  a  ship,  by  which  she  can 
make  a  voyage  in  half  the  usual  time,  and  it  be  confined  to 
his  own  ship,  he  will  retain  a  large  proportion  of  the  proceeds ; 
but  if  the  improvement  be  common  to  all  ships,  he  will  receive 
a  smaller  one,  and  the  persons  he  employs  in  them  will  have  a 
larger  one.  The  same  rule  appkes  to  town  lots,  to  farms,  to 
houses,  to  cotton  mills  and  every  other  species  of  capital  The 
proportion  is  fixed  by  the  ordinary  standard  of  machines,  and 
if  one  man  employ  machinery  better  than  that  of  his  neighbours, 
be  will  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  proceeds,  while  if  it  be  worse, 
he  will  receive  a  smaller  share.  When  below  the  standard, 
every  improvement,  until  it  shall  have  attained  it,  tends  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  its  owner,  while  all  improvements  there- 
after, common  to  all  similar  machinery,  tend  to  diminish  his  pro- 
portion, while  they  increase  the  amount  of  his  revenue. 

The  owner  of  a  farm  near  a  city  possesses  advantages,  from 
the  expenditure  of  capita],  that  place  him  above  the  standard, 
while  his  neighbour,  who  owns  unimproved  land,  can  obtain  no 
rent  from  the  man  who  occupies  it  and  can  make  only  wages. 
The  man  that  discovers  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  manu- 
factoring  any  commodity,  the  right  to  which  is  guarantied  to 
him  by  law,  is  above  the  standard,  and  obtains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  product,  while  another  who  uses  machinery  that  is 
neariy  worn  out,  can  scarcely  obtain  any  profit  whatever  from 
it  When  the  improvement  becomes,  by  the  expiration  of  the 
patent,  common  property,  labour  applied  to  the  manufacture  of 
that  commodity  becomes  more  productive,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  inventor  falls,  but  the^  quantity  to  be  divided  among  the 
owners  of  capital  employed  in  its  manufacture  is  increased. 


We  propose  now  to  show  the  change  that  the  profit  of  capi- 
tal hai  undergone,  as  cultivation  has  extended  itself  over  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  inquire  into  the  present 
rata  of  profit  of  those  nations. 
12 
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We  have  shown*  that  in  England,  in  1406,  the  allowance  for 
the  support  of  the  establishment  of  a  lady,  daughter  of  a  sove- 
reign, and  wife  of  a  peer,  but  little  exceeded  one  hundred  pounds, 
a  sum  which  would  purchase  about  1200  bushels  of  wheat.  Profits 
were  then  certainly  not  very  high,  although  cultivation  was  con- 
fined to  the  most  fertile  land,  and  the  '  necessity  for  resorting  to 
inferior  soils'  did  not  exist 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  trace  the  gradual  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  owners  of 
capital  from  that  time,  but  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  last  and 
present  century,  an  examination  of  which  will  satisfy  the  reader 
that  it  has  kept  pace  steadily  with  that  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. In  considering  the  rate  of  wages,  we  have  rejected  the 
period  of  the  late  war»  because  decreased  production  tended  to 
bring  back  the  people  to  the  condition  of  olden  times,  and  we 
shall  now  do  the  same  in  treating  of  profits,  although  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  the  in  rrcased  proportion  retained  by  the 
capitalist,  was  attended  with  ^  diminished  power  of  purchasing 
commodities. 

During  the  reign  of  George  I,  interest  frequently  did  not 
exceed  3  per  cent  In  1731-2,  the  bank  furnished  money  to 
the  government  at  3  per  cent  In  June,  1730,  the  three  per 
cents,  tvere  as  high  as  107,  In  1743,  a  period  of  war,  they 
were  at  07.  In  1744,  a  loan  Avas  contracted  at  A\,  After 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1740,  it  was  agreed  that  the  creditors 
should  receive  4  per  cent  for  one  year,  and  3 J  per  cent  there- 
after, until  1767,  after  which  the  stock  was  to  bear  an  interest 
of  3  per  cent  In  1757,  after  the  nation  had  been  two  years 
engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  the  rate  was  very  little  more  than 
3  per  cent  In  1780,  the  price  of  3  per  cents,  was  08.  Since 
1815,  they  have  fluctuated  from  60|  to  03J  per  cent  From 
a  statement  furnished  to  Parliament  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
of  the  half  yearly  prices  of  stocks,  it  appears  that  from  August, 
1815,  to  February,  1832,  a  period  of  17  years,  the  prices  were — 
'  Once  between  50  and  60  per  cent 
•  5  times  "  60  and  70  per  cent 
'  12  times        <'        70  and  80  per  cent 

*  Ante,  page  58. 
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*  1 1  times  between  80  and  90  per  cent 

*  6  times        «*        90  and  93f  per  cent. 

Prom  August,  1825,  to  February,  1832,  the  highest  price  was 
91i,  and  the  lowest  76},  and  the  average  of  the  fourteen  half 
yearly  returns  86. 

In  1799,  the  owner  of  £1000  enjoyed  an  income  of  about 
£28,  while  the  average  income  of  a  similar  amount  during  the 
last  20  years  has  been  about  £37,10.*  If  we  compare  the  power 


*  Here  we  have  preciiely  the  state  of  things  described  in  the  note  to  page  74. 
PrwdmcHom  ha»  inereatd  and  the  rate  of  intereet,  or  eapitalUVe  ehare,  hae  aleo  in* 
eroaeeJL  Daring  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  England  was  mach  more  de- 
pendeot  than  at  present  opon  agrictUtnre  for  the  employment  of  her  population. 
The  owners,  of  capital  were  induced  to  employ  it  in  the  production  of  com,  bj 
a  bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  on  exportation,  and  its  importation  was  prohibited. 
Since  that  time,  there  has  been  no  tendency  towards  improvement  in  regard  to 
the  importsition  of  oorn,  but  there  is  no  bounty  to  induce  its  production  ibr  the 
purpose  oT  exportation.  The  invention  of  machinery  has,  however,  given  to 
that  eoontry  a  vast  field  for  the  employment  of  capital  in  a  way  that  renders 
much  of  her  trade  less  dependent  upon  bounties  and  prohibitions  than  it  was  in 
ibrmer  times,  and  with  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and  increased  freedom 
in  the  employment  of  capital,  we  find  a  eonetantly  improving  condition  of  the 
feopUt  an^  ^"^  equally  constant  inereaee  in  the  capitalieVe  ehare  of  the  product 
Ahlioa^h  more  productive  than  it  was  a  century  since,  the  restraints  of  excise 
laws,  and  the  privileges  of  corporations,  have  prevented  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  restrictions  upon  the  import  of  corn,  sugar,  timber,  and  other 
eonmodities  have  forbidden  the  application  of  capital  to  manufactures  to  exchange 
therefor,  and  have  thus  compelled  it  to  seek  throughout  the  world  for  empbyment 
flouM  of  H  has  been  appropriated  to  the  extension  of  agriculture — a  part  lent  to 
Mexico  and  Sooth  America,  to  seek  for  gold — another  portion  has  been  lent  to 
the  Sooth  American  governments,  nearly  all  of  which  is  lost  Had  the  field  of 
employment  been  permitted  to  extend  ilKlf  with  the  growth  of  capital,  the  rate 
ef  profit  would  have  been  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  its  exportation  and  its 


If  we  look  to  the  continent  we  shall  find  a  similar  state  of  things.  In  Ham. 
bvg,  money  is  invested  in  mortgages,  producing  only  two  or  two  and  a  half  per 
esat,  and  ho«ises  sell  at  30  or  40  years*  purchase  of  the  rent,  while  in  the  adjoin- 
iOf  territory,  it  would  be  gladly  borrowed  at  five  or  six  per  cent  The  diflTerence 
has  in  the  security  of  property.  The  Hamburg  capitalist  has  the  utmost  confi. 
denes  in  the  security  of  his  investment  in  the  one  case,  while  he  feels  no  confi. 
dnoe  that  advances  made  to  the  agriculturists  of  Holstein  will  be  returned,  or 
that  even  the  interest  will  be  regularly  paid.  His  field  of  employment  is  very 
liailsd,  whereas,  if  the  eontinuation  of  peace  were  certain,  and  if  property  were  as 
secure  throughout  Gkrmany  as  it  is  in  Hamburg,  his  capital  would  travel  in  all 
directions  in  quest  of  profitable  investment ;  banking  houses  would  bo  established. 
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of  the  capitalist  to  purchase  commodities,  we  shall  find  that  it 
has  increased  but  slightly  in  com,  because  of  the  prohibition  of 
import,  but  greatly  in  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  silk,  and  still  more  in 
all  manufactured  commodities.  Were  the  importation  of  grain 
free,  he  would  be  able  to  command  nearly  twice  the  amount 
of  commodities,  in  general,  that  he  could  have  done  a  century 
since.  Here  profits  have  not  fallen  with  increased  cultivation, 
but  have  risen  greatly.  Capital  of  every  description  is  more 
easily  obtained,  and  the  income  arising  from  it  is  increased. 


At  no  period  of  time  were  profits  in  the  United  States  appoF- 
renily  so  high  as  during  the  war.  Those  profits  were,  however, 
attended  with  great  risks,  and  accordingly,  on  examination  of 
the  prices  of  stocks,  we  find  that  the  rate  of  interest  for  securities 
unattended  with  much  risk,  were  not  materially  higher  than  they 


to  ^ive  to  the  farmen  and  manu&cturert  of  that  country  the  oae  of  capital ;  and 
rail  roads  and  canals  would  be  constructed. 

If  the  effect  of  this  were  to  bring  business  to  Hamburg,  the  rents  of  houses 
would  advance,  and  their  prices  would  continue  undiniinbhed ;  but,  if  not,  the 
latter  would  fall.  At  present  they  command  high  prices,  because  interest  is  low, 
but  if  interest  rose,  as  it  assuredly  would  with  the  increased  field  of  employment, 
the  rents  would  require  to  advance  in  the  same  proportion,  to  preserve  prices  un- 
diminished.  Here  the  profits  of  capital  are  small,  and  the  price  of  all  descrip- 
tions  of  property  producing  income  is  high.  When  two  and  a  half  per  cent  is 
considered  sufiicient  compensation  for  the  use  of  capital,  property  will  sell  for 
forty  years*  purchase.  Security  and  the  limited  field  for  the  application  of  capi- 
tal tend  to  produce  the  effect  of  high  values  and  low  interest 

In  France,  we  find  a  different  state  of  things.  The  stocks  of  that  country  are 
much  lower  than  those  of  £ngland,  and  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  In  Eng- 
land, money  may  be  borrowed  at  a  lower  rate  than  in  France,  and  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  capital  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  latter,  always  exceeds  that  of  the 
former  by  one  or  two  per  cent  In  the  disturbed  state  in  which  that  country 
has  been  for  so  long  a  period,  money  has  been  lent  by  some  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  while  others  have  kept  it  in  their  strong  boxes,  producing  nothing.  It 
is  oflen  loaned  at  Hamburg,  or  Amsterdam,  at  little  more  than  half  the  price  the 
Fk-cnch  government  are  willing  to  pay,  but  the  Dutch  capitalists  piefer  lower 
interest  and  better  security.  If  an  average  could  be  struck  of  the  productive 
power  of  capital  in  France,  it  would  be  found  greatly  lower  than  in  England* 

Here  we  have  labour  ahuiMant  and  capital  scarce,  the  capitalist  taking  a  larger 
proportion,  whereas  in  England  and  in  Hamburg,  we  have  capital  seeking  em- 
ployment, and  the  owner  compelled,  by  circumstances  that  restrain  its  employ- 
ment,  to  take  a  smaller  proportion  than  ho  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive. 
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have  been  within  a  few  years.    The  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
United  Slates  yielded — 

in  1796,  8  per  cent  and  sold  at  *  125  giving  6f  per  cent  interest 

1797,  8     do.  do.  ♦120,    do.    CJ      do.         do. 

1802,  9     do.  do.  *145,    do.    6^      do.         do. 

1803,  8     do.  do.  tl26,    do.    Oj      do.         do. 

1806,  8     do.  do.  1^38,    do.    5^      do.         do. 

1807,  10    do.  do.  tl22,    do.    4      ^o.        do. 

1808,  8    do.  do.  tl22,    do.    6|      do.         do. 

1809,  8    do.  do.  tl26,    do.    6|      do.        do. 

That  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  yielded — 
in  1801,  9  per  cent  and  sold  for  125,  giving  7|  per  cent  interest 

1802,  8      do.  do.  128,    do.    6|     do.  do. 

1803,  8      do.  do.  135i,  do.    5^^  do.  do. 

1804,  8      do.  do.  126,    do.    6^    do.  do. 

1805,  8      do.  do.  127,    do.    6j     do.  do. 

1806,  8      do.  do.  133,    do.    6      do.  do. 

1807,  8       do.  do.  134,    do.    6      do.  do. 

1808,  8       (Jo.  do.  140,    do.    5|    do.  do. 

1809,  8      do.  do.  142,    do.    5|    do.  do. 

1810,  9       do.  do.  143,    do.    6|    do.  do. 

During  the  past  ten  years  similar  stocks  have  yielded  about 
five  and  a  half  per  cent 

We  DOW  give  a  view  of  the  price  of  flour,  per  barrel,  by  which 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  compare  the  profits  of  capital  in 
provisions  generally. 

First  period^ 


1785, 

■  f  5  88' 

1786, 

5  60 

1787, 

5  33 

1788, 

4  75 

1789, 

5  55 

1790, 

6  00 

1791, 

5  25 

1792, 

6  10 

1793, 

6  20 

1794, 

7  13^ 

>•    Average  9  5  68. 


•  fSeybert't  Stetkaci,  p.  519. 


t  lUd.  p.  590. 
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Second  period,  1795, 
1796, 
1797, 
1798. 
1799, 
1800, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 

Third  period,  1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 

Fourth  period,  1815, 
1616, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 


Fifth  period. 


1825, 
1826, 
J827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 


911  90^ 

12  42 

8  88 

8  33 

9  87 
10  00 
10  42 

6  88 

6  83 

8  16J 

99  92 

7  25 
7  17 

5  58 

6  83 

9  42 

10  08 
9  33 
9  00 

7  83 

9  8  50^ 
9  60 

11  50 
9  67 
6  92 
4  67 

4  67 
6  50 
6  75 

5  67 


>    Average  99  37. 


>•  Average  9  B  24. 


>•  Average  97  44. 


95 
4 


17 
67 
5  33 

5  25 

6  42 

4  83 

5  50 
5  67 
5  58 
5  25  J 


>•  Average  95  36. 


Here  we  see  that  in  the  second  period,  when  capital  yielded 
about  6J  per  cent,  flour  was  at  99  37  per  barrel— that  in  the 
third,  when  it  did  not  exceed  six  per  cent.,  the  price  was  98  24 — 
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and  in  the  fifth,  when  the  average  may  be  taken  at  five  and  a 
half  per  cent,  it  was  95  30.  It  is  obvious  that  the  owner  of  a 
given  amount  of  capital  could  purchase  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  provisions  in  the  last,  than  in  either  of  the  previous  periods  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  If  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  powers 
of  commanding  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  the  increase  will  be 
found  vastly  greater,  but  in  cotton  goods  it  must  have  quadru- 
pled. Capital  has  been,  therefore,  vastly  more  productive  re- 
cently, when  the  rate  of  interest  was  low,  than  it  was  during 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  profits  were  appa- 
renily  so  great 

Let  the  reader  now  compare  the  facility  with  which  capital 
is  accumulated  at  the  present  time,  and  the  power  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  commanding  provisions,  clothing,  and  commodities 
of  every  description*  and  he  will  be  satisfied,  that  as  cultivation 
has  been  extended  over  distant,  or  inferior,  soils,  there  has  been 
a  constant  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  exertion  required  to  se- 
cure the  possession  of  any  given  income.  He  would  not  now 
grant  the  use  of  one  thousand  dollars,  obtained  by  the  labour 
of  one,  or  two,  or  three,  months,  unless  he  could  obtain  for  it 
twice  as  much  flour,  cotton,  sugar,  cofl^,  and  manufactured 
goods  of  all  descriptions,  as  he  would  have  been  willing  to  re- 
ceive for  the  use  of  a  similar  sum  at  a  time  when  twice  as 
much  exertion  would  have  been  required  to  accumulate  it 


Having  thus  compared  the  different  stages  in  the  progress 
of  the  same  countries  as  inferior  soils  come  into  action,  lei  us 
now  compare  different  countries. 

From  1824  to  1834,  interest  on  stock  in  Banks  in  the  United 
States,  did  not  vary  materially  from  five  and  a  half  per  cent 
From  1824,  to  the  present  time,  the  Bank  of  England  has  divided 
eight  per  cent  Its  stock,  during  several  years,  the  prices  of 
which  are  before  us,  sold  at  various  prices,  from  185  to  220* 
We  believe  that  a  fair  average  may  be  about  208,  giving  to 
the  stockholder  less  than  four  per  cent  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries  may  be  about  li  per  cent 

A  considerable  part  of  this  difference  unquestionably  arises 
from  the  liaiitation  in  the  modes  of  employing  capital,  caused 
by  the  com  laws,  and  other  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of  Great 
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Britain.    Were  they  removed  so  as  to  afibrd  the  same  freedom 
that  exists  in  the  United  States,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  worth  44  to  5  per  cent.     Were  that  the  case,  the 
capitalist  in  England  could  command  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
commodities  requii*ed  for  his  use,  than  he  could  in  the  United 
States.     He  requires  to  apply  but  a  small  portion  of  his  in- 
come to  the  purchase  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  and  the 
major  part  is  expended  upon  those  of  a  superior  description, 
which  are  cheaper  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.   Were  the 
taxation  of  England  reduced  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  he  could  live  much  better  therQ  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

The  Bank  of  Australia*Iends  money  at  10  per  cent,  and 
thus  we  find  that  as  only  the  most  fertile  lands  require  to  be 
cultivated,  the  proportion  taken  by  the  owner  of  capital  in- 
creases.   Is  this  high  proportion  accompanied,  however,  by 
high  profits  1    Let  the  capitalist  look  at  the  extracts  we  have 
given*  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  living  in  Sydney — let  him 
reflect  upon  what  it  would  cost  him  to  command  the  luxuries 
that  are  now  so  cheaply  obtained — and  he  will  be  satisfied  that 
he  would  not  gain  by  transferring  himself  there.     The  owner 
of  property  yielding  $20,000  per  annum  would  not  gain  by 
transfening  himself  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  to  ob- 
tain 8  per  cent,  nor  would  the  owner  of  a  similar  quantity 
gain  by  going  to  New  Holland,  or  to  India,  with  a  view  to  ob 
tain  10  per  cent   Each  would  find  that  he  had  lost  by  so  doinj 
— ^that  a  high  proportion  did  not  mean  high  profits — ^and  tha 
his  means  of  obtaining  those  comforts  and  conveniences  whic! 
were  proper  to  his  station,  had  been  diminished. 

If  the  high  apparent  profits  of  new  settlements  were  rea 
large  amounts  of  capital  would  be  taken  there  by  the  ow^i 
ers,  with  a  view  to  participate  in  them.  The  capitalist  * 
Philadelphia,  or  of  New  York,  owning  unimproved  land 
knows  that  if  he  were  to  divide  them,  clear  a  few  acn 
and  erect  a  house  upon  each  of  his  tracts,  he  could  obts 
high  rents  for  them;  but  the  question  with  him  is  Tvheth 
the  wages  he  would  thus  obtain  would  compensate  him  for  1 

*  Ante,  ptfo  54. 
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time  and  for  the  inconvenience  and  exposure  he  must  undergo. 
It  would  not.  He  would  be  making  small  investments  with  a 
large  return,  but  the  whole  amount  to  be  invested  would  be 
small,  as  he  could  not,  probably,  in  a  whole  season,  make  more 
than  12,  15,  or  20  clearings,  and  erect  as  many  houses.  He  is 
unwilling  to  employ  agents,  because  he  cannot  invest  them  with 
the  same  judgment  that  he  possesses  himself,  and  therefore  his 
property  remains  unimproved.  If  he  can  find  a  person  there,  will- 
ing to  pay  him  interest  fot  his  money,  and  a  proper  compensa- 
tion for  the  risk  to  be  incurred,  he  will  prefer  to  lend  it;  or  he 
will  take  stock  in  a  bank  to  be  established  in  one  of  the  Western 
States,  the  combined  capital  of  whose  stockholders  is  sufficient- 
ly large  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the  services  of  a  president 
and  cashier  of  ability  to  manage  such  an  institution,  and  of  in- 
tegrity to  -warrant  reposing  confidence  in  them.  The  strongest 
cvid'^nce  that  need  be  offered  of  the  inferiority  of  new  settle- 
ments for  the  employment  of  capital,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  capitalists  do  not  leave  London,  Liverpool,  or  New  York, 
to  seek  those  places  in  which  they  can  have  10  or  15  per  cent, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  have  accumulated  enough  to 
warrant  them  in  so  doing,  transfer  themselves  to  those  places 
in  which  the  proportion  taken  by  the  owner  is  small,  but 
where  large  amounts  can  be  used — where  talent  of  every  de- 
scription is  in  demand — ^where  wages  are  high — and  where  the 
luxuries  of  life  may  be  had  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  to  reverse  the  course  of  the  merchant, 
who  rejects,  by  degrees,  that  portion  of  his  business  for  which 
he  takes  the  largest  commission,  and  at  length  makes  his  for- 
tune by  that  upon  which  he  can  retain  only  one  per  cent,  or 
perhaps  even  one  half  per  cent  The  trader  in  a  small  village 
has  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  and  remains  poor;  while  the  bill 
broker  of  London  charges  but  one  half,  or  one  quarter  per 
cent,  and  becomes  rich. 

Precisely  as  we  rise  in  the  scale,  the  inducements  to  a  trans- 
ferrence  to  new  countries  diminish.  The  labourer  may  do  so, 
with  advantage,  provided  large  capital  has  been  expended  in 
improving  the  communications^  and  giving  valne  to  the  land^  bui 
iiof  otherwise.  The  shoemaker  and  the  tailor  find  less  advan- 
tage, but  the  watchmaker,  the  printer,  the  engraver,  and  the 
13 
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painter,  ivould  lose  by  so  doing.*  The  owner  of  a  capit;! 
or  40  thousand  dollars,  who  meant  to  devote  his  tima  to  it 
agementf  and  whose  consumption  would  be  chiefly  of  arti 
the  first  necessity,  might  be  benefited  by  it,  but  the  largi 
talist  would  be  a  loser.  The  millionaire  of  LfOndon  coul 
better  at  home  on  five,  than  in  New  York  with  six,  in  Ohic 
eight,  or  in  Australia  with  ten  per  cent 

The  man  who  thus  goes  into  a  new  country,  must,  if  he  c 
to  realize  any  advantage  from  the  apparentlyhigh  profits  of 
tal,  live  as  those  around  him  do.  If  he  attempt  to  expend  his 
plus  profits  in  articles  of  luxury,  he  finds  that  a  large  portf 
absorbed  by  their  increased  cost  A  man  in  New  South  Wi 
with  an  income  of  £1000  per  annum,  cannot  live  better  t 
another  in  England  with  £700,  because  every  thing  exc 
provisions  is  to  be  brought  from  thence,  burthened  with  he£ 
freight,  and  a  large  advance  which  the  shopkeeper  must  hi 
to  pay  him  for  his  time  and  for  the  use  of  capital,  for  which 
is  obliged  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest    The  capitalists 
Illinois,  or  Missouri,  require  a  much  larger  income  than  tha 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to  live  in  the  same  manne 
Those  in  the  latter  cities  cannot  live  as  well,  on  the  same  ii 
come,  as  they  could  do  in  Paris  and  London,  were  taxatioi 
the  same  as  in  the  United  States.    The  apparently  high  profit 
of  capital  are  thus  reduced  by  both  the  wages  of  superintend- 
ence, and  the  increased  cost  of  the  conveniences  of  life.    The 
capitalist  will  not  transfer  himself  from  London  to  New  York 
unless  he  can  be  indemnified  for  this  cost    His  capital  must 
yield  him  a  higher  rate  of  profit,  or  it  will  be  retained  at  home. 
For  this  reason  it  will  always  be  somewhat  lower  in  the  great 
centre  of  civilization,  where  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  life  may  be  most  cheaply  purchased,  their  diminished  price 
more  than  making  amends  for  the  apparently  lower  rate  of 
interest,  and  thus  yielding  a  larger  return  in  commodities. 
Interest  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be  somewhat  lower  in  Lon- 
don than  in  New  York — in  New  York  than  in  Cincinnati,  or 


*  In  tlie  prooeedings  of  the  Western  Aostralien  AMoeiation,  we  find  that  the 
mechanic  n  UaH  likely  to  accomnlate  capital,  because  employmeot  ii  not  nga- 
lar. 
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St  Louifl.  If,  at  any  future  period.  New  York  should  oc<iupy 
the  place  now  filled  by  London,  the  capitalist  will  hare  his  re- 
sidence there— there  will  the  luxuries  of  life  be  most  easily 
obtained,  and  there  will  interest,  or  the  rate  of  profit,  be  most 
moderate. 

We  now  see  that  the  same  rules  apply  to  cajntal,  whether 
invested  in  money,  guns,  wagons,  axes,  ships,  or  land 

I.  That  with  the  increase  of  capital  and  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion, there  is  an  increased  facility  of  production. 

IL  That  with  this  increased  facility  of  production,  there  is 
increased  ability  to  accumulate  capital 

III.  That  with  this  increased  facility  of  accumulation,  there 
is  a  diminution  of  the  power  to  demand  rent  or  interest,  and 
that  the  owner  can  claim,  and  the  labourer  will  give,  a  (limin- 
ished  proportion  of  the  product  of  laboiir,  in  return  for  the  use 
of  any  species  of  capitid. 

IV.  That  the  diminished  proportion  of  this  increased  product 
that  is  assigned  to  the  capitalist,  gives  him  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  commodity  produced. 

y.  That  the  larger  quantity  that  thus  &lls  to  both  labourer 
and  capitalist,  is  exchanged  for  other  commodities  at  much  less 
cost,  as  capital  and  production  increase.  The  owner  of  the 
Mp  and  of  the  wagon  transport  it  to  market,  and  bring  in  re- 
turn the  commodities  desired,  taking  a  constantly  decreasing 
proportion  for  so  doing.  The  proportion  retained  by  the  store* 
keeper  for  exchanging  is  also  reduced,  and  thus  every  thing 
tends  to  increase  the  quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences 
diat  can  be  obtained  by  the  labourer  as  wages,  and  by  the  capi- 
talist as  profits. 

YL  That  any  given  quantity  of  capital  is  now  obtained  at 
orach  smaller  cost  of  labour  tlutn  at  any  time  past 

YIL  That  the  quantity  of  commodities  obtainable  in  return 
for  permitting  the  use  of  any  given  quantity  of  capital,  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  90,  50, 100,  or  500  years  since. 

YIIL  That  thus,  while  the  present  reward  of  labour,  in  the 
form  of  wages,  is  constantly  increasing,  there  is  an  equally 
constant  increase  in  the  reward  of  economy  and  prudence,  in 
the  diminished  exertion  required  to  secure  to  the  labourer  a 
fiihare  income,  in  the  form  of  rent,  or  interest 
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If  the  i:etuni  to  labour  and  capital  be  greater  in  England 
than  in  the  colonies,  what  inducement  can  be  held  out  to  in< 
duce'emigrationt  or  how  can  the  distant  parts  of  the  earth  In 
peopled?  If  such  be  the  case,  wiH  it  not  induce  men  to  re 
main  at  home  until  there  shall  only  be  standing  room  fo 
themT  These  questions  may  be  asked,  and  we  therefore  offe 
a  reply  to  them. 

Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  diagram  at  page  35,  and  trace  o\ 
for  himself  the  manner  in  which  a  settlement  would  be  formei 
and  how,  by  slow  degrees,  population  would  diffuse  itself  oyt 
a  territory  of  any  given  extent  He  will  see  that  the  persoi 
who  occupy  No.  1,  accumulate  capital,  and  that  the  juni 
members  of  the  society  then  take  possession  of  No.  2,  and  thi 
in  regular  succession,  their  juniors  extends  themselves  over  N< 
8,  4,  5,  and  6.  He  will  see  that  the  persons  who  thus  ta 
possession  of  the  distant  lands  are  not  capitalists,  but  m 
who  have  their  fortunes  to  make,  and  who  do  make  them 
airailing  themselves  of  the  capital  of  those  who  have  precec 
them.  He  will  satisfy  himself  that  the  place  for  the  capita 
is  No.  1 — that  there  the  amount  of  trade  must  be  greatest,  i 
that  there  the  commodities  required  for  his  consumption  n 
be  most  readily  and  cheaply  obtained. 

If  he  be  redddnt  of  a  city,  he  may  there  trace  out  for  h 
self  the  manner  in  which  population  tends  to  diffuse,  and  ca{ 
to  concentrate  itael£  If  that  city  be  London,  he  will  see  t 
as  it  increases,  the  smaller  traders  commence  in  streets  ren 
from  Regent  Street,  and  that  they  now  have  it  in  their  po 
to  live  better  than  the  shopkeepers  of  Cheapside  could  d 
former  times.  He  will  see  the  same  trader,  when  be  has  a 
mulated  capital,  transfer  himself  to  the  Strand,  or  to  Cheap 
He  may  next  find  him  in  Waterloo  Place,  or  he  may  posi 
meet  with  him,  operating  to  the  amount  of  millions,  in  the 
If  he  reside  in  New  York,  he  may  trace,  in  like  manner 
shopkeeper  of  the  Bowery,  to  Broadway,  to  Pearl  Street, 
finally  to  Wall  Street 

Those  cities  represent,  on  a  small  scale,  the  operatioi 
the  world.  As  new  houses  become  necessary,  they  are 
adjoining  those  that  are  already  occupied,  and  the  o^^ne 
rives  advantage  firom  the  previous  expenditure  of  theii 
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prietOTS.  So  it  is  with  all  prosperous  settlements.  They  extend 
themselves  gradually,  and  each  man  benefits  by  his  neighbour. 
What  is  done  in  London,  and  in  New  York,  is  done  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  United  States.  Emigration  is  unforced,  and  their 
colonies  prosper  to  an  extent  that  never  before  was  known. 
Were  they  to  attempt  to  establish  colonies  at  the  mouth  of  Co- 
himbia  river,  they  would  be  in  the  situation  of  the  man  who  should 
build  a  line  of  shops,  two  or  three  miles  out  of  town,  when  the 
same  expenditure  of  capital  would  have  given  him  a  similar 
number,  for  which  occupants  might  immediately  be  found. 
The  attempt  to  force  emigration  to  distant  lands,  is  as  judicious 
as  would  be  the  attempt  to  enlarge  London  by  the  oiier  of  a 
bounty  upon  all  houses  built  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from 
Hyde-Park  comer.  The  increase  of  facilities  for  locomotion 
within  a  few  years,  diminishes  greatly  the  disadvantage  of 
residing  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  trade,  and,  at  some 
future  period,  less  inconvenience- will  be  experienced  by  those 
residing  ten  miles  distant  from  the  Exchange,  than  is  now  felt  by 
those  who  are  five  miles  distant  So  will  it  be  in  regard  to  the 
lands  on  Columbia  River,  those  of  Australia,  and  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Their  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  im- 
provements in  navigation  shall  have  rendered  them  not  more 
distant  firom  Europe,  as  regards  time,  than  America  now  is, 
and  when  the  exchange  of  their  productions  can  be  efifected  at 
comparatively  small  expense,  they  may  and  will  be  occupied 
with  advantage.  Until  then,  the  attempts  at  colonization  can 
resuk  only  in  waste  of  capitaL 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  006T  AND  VALUE  OF  EXI8TINO  LANDED 

CAPITAL. 

Wb  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  **  what 
is  the  value  of  existing  landed  capital,  compared  to  the  labour 
that  was  required  to  produce  itf*  If  the  power  to  demand  rent 
for  its  use  is  the  result  of  a  '^  necessity  for  haraig  recourse  to 
inferior  soils,  yielding  a  constantly  decreasing  return,**  tiM>8e 
already  appropriated  must  have  had  a  constant  tendency  to 
attain  a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  labour  bestowed  thereon ; 
but  if  it  is  due  exclusively  to  labour,  the  constant  increase 
of  the  aids  thereto,  constituting  capital,  must  have  tended 
to  diminish  the  quantity  required  for  the  production  of  a  farm 
of  any  given  productive  power,  and  there  must  have  been  a 
constant  tendency  in  that  already  existing  to  fall,  in  its  labtmr 
vahUf  below  the  cost  of  production.  If  we  show  that  the 
land  heretofore  appropriated  is  not  only  not  worth  as  much  la- 
bour as  it  has  cost  to  produce  it  in  its  present  condition,  but 
that  U  eauld  not  be  reproduced  by  tke  labour  that  its  present 
value  would  purchasef  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  teader  that  its 
whole  value  is  due  to  that  which  has  been  applied  to  its  im- 
provement It  might  however  be  said,  that  it  has,  during  a 
long  time,  jrielded  interest,  which  constitutes  a  deduction  ftom 
the  cost,  and  we  will,  therefore,  pause  a  moment  to  consider 
how  far  that  view  would  be  correct  A  pound  of  silver,  that 
had  been  passing  from  hand  to  hand  for  five  hundred  years, 
would  now  command  a  very  small  quantity  of  labour  com- 
pared with  that  which  was  required  for  its  production.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  period  it  has  yielded  interest  for  its  use,  yet  that 
interest  is  not  an  off^t  against  the  fall  that  it  has  experienced. 
It  is  still  a  pound  of  silver,  and  if  the  facility  of  producing  it 
had  not  increased,  it  would  now  exchange  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  labour  that  it  had  done  in  times  past*    If  it  were  now 

*  A  pound  of  tihar,  produced  ftn  hnndrad  ymn  unoe,  woakl  hftTe  ez- 
1  (Toat  loM  from  wetr  and  tear.    So  would  a  Una  have  done.    If  tlie 
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obtained  with  increased  difficulty,  owing  to  the  "  necessity  for 
having  recourse  to  mines  of  inferior  productive  power,"  it  would 
exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  than  it  had  done,  not- 
withstanding the  interest  that  had  been  received  for  its  use.  In 
like  manner,  a  &rm,  with  its  improvements,  has  paid  rent,  but 
that  rent  is  not  an  offset  against  any  fall  in  value  it  may  have 
experienced.  It  is  still  capable  of  yielding  a  given  return  to  a 
given  quantity  of  labour,  and  will  exchange  for  the  same  quan- 
tity that  was  required  to  produce  it,  unless  the  facility  for 
obtaining  such  farms  has  increased.  If  such  has  been  the  case, 
its  value  in  labour  must  have  fallen,  but  if  there  has  been  a  neces- 
aty  for  resorting  to  soils  of  inferior  productive  power,  it  will 
exchange  for  more  labour  than  was  necessary  for  its  production. 
The  value  of  Real  Estate  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
thus  given  :• — 

England.  SooUand.           Ireland. 

LMid,&nn*lMMiaea,dbe.,  -    .      £1000,000,000  £900,000,000  £400,000/H)0 

Thbe»-Jaitf. 10e,000,000 

ITinfls  and  rninera]!,  •    .    -    -        90,600,000  6,600,000            9,600,000 

Cbnala,  toDa,  4&c  .    -    •    -    .        61,000,000  9,600,000            9,600,000 

J>wmnr^^aMm,wufhoamm,}       400,000,000  40,000,000          93,000,000 

FUkerim,      - 4,000,000  4,600,000  4,600,000 

TTaatoJaiu^      ..-.-.     110,000,000  99,000,000         44,000,000 

£1771,600,000     £975,800,000     £546,800,000 

Equal  to    .    -    •8504,000,000    •1394,000,000    ^9699,000,000 


owner  of  the  first  had  applied,  in  each  year,  the  eamingri  of  a  certain  number  of 

Aije*  laboar  to  replace  the  quantity  worn  off,  and  thai  maintain  iU  power  of 

nrodocing  inoome,  he  would  have  done  preciiely  as  the  owner  of  the  aecond  does» 

liboa  be  po^  ^F^^  ^^  ^^  proceeds  of  a  certain  number  of  days*  laboar,  in  the 

tem  of  manuroi  and  thus  prerents  its  deterioration.    Had  the  silver  remained 

idle  dnrinff  aU  the  time,  no  loss  flom  ose  would  have  taken  place,  but  the  owner 

voold  httfo  been  depriTed  of  the  income  that  might  have  been  derived  from  it. 

Had  the  Arm  remained  idle,  no  manure  would  have  been  necessary  to  maintain 

its  fertility,  but  the  owner  would  have  had  no  income.    In  both  cases,  by  using 

tlHm  as  aids  to  labour,  the  owners  hare  been  enabled  to  enjoy  many  com- 

ftrts  and  oonvenienoes,  of  which  they  would  have  been  otherwise  deprived — to 

appropriate  as  much  as  was  required  to  repair  the  loss  that  might  take  place— 

inl  probably  to  increase  their  capitals. 

•  Pebrer's  Reoouroes  of  the  British  Empire,  page  951.  Mr.  Pebrer  is  not  re- 
irkaWn  lor  the  moderation  of  his  calculations,  but  we  are  disposed  to  allow  the 
UghflsC  vafauUkii  thai  can  be  made. 
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This  valuation  we  believe  to  be  ezceasivey  but  are  -w^illini 

admit  it  Property  sells  for  80  or  35  years'  purchase  of  the  r< 
because  of  the  difficulties  that  are  interposed  in  the  'way  of  c 
ploying  capital.  Were  trade  as  free  as  in  the  United  Stai 
capital  would  command  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  and  propei 
would  sell  at  perhaps  20  or  25  years'  purchase,  reducing  t 
nominal  value  of  that  of  England  to  perhaps  6,000  millions 
dollars,  and  even  that  sum  would  be  still  further  reduced  1 
striking  out  the  item  of  waste  lands,  estimated  at  110  millioi 
of  pounds,  or  528  millions  of  dollars*  They  can  have  no  valu 
unless  they  will  yield  rent  If  they  would  do  so,  they  would  I 
cultivated.  Not  being  so,  it  is  obvious,  that  they  not  only  wi 
not  pay  rent,  but  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  pay  wages  t 
any  one  disposed  to  cultivate  them. 

The  annual  product  of  England  is  probably  280  millions  o\ 
pounds  sterling,*  or  1,350  millions  of  dollars,  being  less  thao 
one  sixth  of  the  amount  above  given  as  the  value  of  real  pro- 
perty of  every  description.  It  would,  then,  allow  not  six  years 
employment  of  labour  and  capital  to  reproduce  the  above  pro- 
perty, the  result  of  the  labour  of  many  centuries. 

Were  even  the  value  fully  equal  to  the  quantity  of  labour 
required  for  their  reproduction,t  ^^^  it  "^^^  be  admitted  that 
it  does  not  exceed  that  quantity,  how  vast  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  days  required  now,  when  aided  By  the 
accumulated  capital  now  existing,  and  that  which  must  have 

•  Mr.  M^CoUoch  ettimatM  the  umnal  prodact  of  Great  Britain  at  about  900 
tnilKona,  and  Uiat  of  Ireland  at  lew  than  dO  milliona.  Mi,  Pehrer  eatimatet  the 
whole  at  514  millions.  This  is  nnqnestionably  Tery  eitravagant  We  ha?e 
giTen,  for  the  production  of  England  alone,  an  amoont  almost  as  laifs  ai  that  of 
Mr.  M*Calloch  for  England  and  Scotland  onited. 

t  T*he  following  passage  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  capital,  inveated  in 
buildings,  tends  to  &11  in  Taliie.  E?ery  improTement  in  the  mode  of  oonitnic- 
tion  diminishes  the  value  of  all  previously  existing. 

*  T*he  older  dass  of  farm  buildings  are,  in  very  many  instances,  inooQfeiiiently 
■sitoated,  and  ill  snited  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  now  applied.  During 
*the  present  century,  however,  improved  houses  snd  offices  have  been  erected  in 
*  most  districts.  But  these  have  not  unfrequenUy  been  constructed  oo  a  ftr  too 
'expensive  scale;  and  numerous  instancea  might  be  pointed  out  where  the  pre. 
'  seni  rent  obtained  for  ftrms,  is  little  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  theintereet  of 
•the  money  expended  on  btti]dings.*---jrCiaMh«Skali0lwsflf  JBriltrt  SHfin^ 
Fsl.If.4e3. 
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beeo  required  at  the  time  when  a  large  portion  of  the  improve- 
ments were  made.  The  labour  of  six  years  would  now  pro- 
duce as  many  buildings  as  that  of  12  years  would  have  done 
half  a  century  since,  and  probably  as  many  as  the  same  num- 
ber of  persons  could  have  produced  in  20  years,  a  century 
since.  Were  the  property  of  Great  Britain  worth  as  many 
days  labour  as  have  been  employed  in  its  produeticn^  the  num- 
ber of  years  would  be  exceedingly  great  Instead  of  being  so, 
the  value  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  laboiur 
that  would  now  be  required  for  its  reproduction.  The  labourer 
can  now  purchase  land,  or  any  other  species  of  property,  by 
giving  the  product  of  a  fifth,  or  a  tenth,  of  the  quantity  of  labour 
originally  required  to  produce  it  He  is  in  the  situation  of  a 
member  of  a  joint  stock  company,  in  which  a  constant  addi« 
tion  is  being  made  to  the  value  of  his  interest 

Mr.  M'CuUoch  estimates  the  rental  of  Great  Britain  at  thirty- 
four  millions  of  pounds  sterling,*  and  supposes  that  one  half  of 
this  sum  is  paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  and  the  remainder  for 
the  use  of  the  natural  and  inherent  powers  of  the  soil.  We  think, 
however,  that  it  must  now  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that  the 
whole  amount  is  paid  for  the  use  of  capital  that  has  been  in- 
vested for  its  improvement. 


In  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  anessed  value  of  lands,  houses,  mills, 
and  all  other  improvements  on  land,  is  60  millions,!  being,  as  we 
are  informed,  about  two  fifths  of  their  true  value,  which  would, 
therefore,  be  172  millions. 

The  average  value  of  the  product  of  labour  and  capital, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  dollar,  per  day,  per  head  of 
the  labouring  population.  The  whole  value  of  the  real  estate 
of  Ohio  is  therefore  172  millions  of  days'  labour,  being  equal 
to  that  of  about  570,000  men  for  one  year.  The  state  contains 


•  •Eftimatiiig  the  whole  lental  of  Great  Britain  at  thirty-ihur  milliona,  if  we 

*at(  a|Mrt  eefenteen  milliona  aa  real  rent,  and  regard  the  remaining  eefenteen 

ae  intareet  <m  aeooont  of  bnildingt,  feneea,  draina,  roada,  and  other 

I  of  the  aoil,  we  ihall  eertainly  be  within  the  mark.'-- Afllif<w«l 

( ^tk€  Brititk  JB^fPin,  Val.  Ijk  584. 

t  Sapoft  of  the  Aadiler  of  State,  18S1 
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about  300,000  malesy  between  the  ages  of  16  and  M>.  8uf 
that  the  whole  were  to  devote  themselves  to  the  clearing 
enclosing  of  land — the  making  of  roads  and  bridge^-*— the  b 
ing  of  houses  and  barns,  of  churches  and  court  houses,  'w 
it  be  possible  that  in  two  years  they  could  reproduce  the  i 
of  QhioT    It  must  be  obvious  that  it  would  not 

The  assessed  value  of  lands,  houses,  die.,  in  the  state 
New  York,  in  1884,  was  387  millions,*  being,  as  we  are  info 
ed,  about  two  thirds  of  the  true  value.  Adding  thereto  one  t 
we  should  have  580  millions,  or  for  round  numbers,  we  will 
600  millions,  for  the  real  value,  being  equal  to  that  number 
days*  labour;  or  of  that  of  3  millions  of  men  for  one  yc 
The  State  contained,  at  the  last  census,  above  half  a  mill] 
of  males,  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60,  and  now  has  p: 
bably  600,000.  The  total  value  of  real  estate,  is,  therefo 
equal  to  between  three  and  four  years'  labour  of  the  male  pof 
lation.  Let  the  reader  look  at  the  vast  extent  of  land  in  cul 
▼ation — at  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  clear  and  encio 
it,  and  to  construct  the  roads,  canals,  and  rail  roads,  by  which 
is  intersected — ^at  the  churches,  court  houses,  school  houses  an 
other  public  buildings — at  the  cities  and  towns  which  it  coi 
tains — at  the  wharves,  bridges,  and  improvements  of  every  dc 
scription,  that  are  so  numerous,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  tha 
double,  or  treble,  that  quantity  of  labour  would  not  replaci 
them. 

The  real  property  of  the  United  States,  in  1834,  might  be 
valued  at  probably  six  times  as  much  as  that  of  New  York- 
say  3,600  millions.  It  certainly  cannot  exceed  4,000  millions. 
The  value  of  the  annual  product  of  the  labour  and  capital  of 
the  Union  is  about  1,500  millions  of  dollars,t  being  three- 
eighths  of  the  value  of  all  the  real  estate.  If  the  whole  of  this 
capital  and  labour  could  be  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
improvennents  now  existing,  without  the  necessity  of  devoting 
any  portion  of  the  time  to  the  production  of  food,  or  clothing, 

•  WiHiami*!  New  York  Aiuraal  Resiiter.  In  1836,  the  aneMed  ?alne  wu 
6S9  miUiont.  In  1838,  it  »  probable,  that  it  will  not  be  rated  higher  thu  in 
1834. 

t  In  estimating  the  product  of  the  United  States,  we  are  governed  bj  the 
fihM  of  labour,  which  is  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 
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could  it  be  done  in  two  and  a  half  years?  could  it  be  done  in 
five  years?  or  even  in  ten  years?  If  the  reader  agree  with  us 
in  saying  that  it  could  not,  it  must  be  evident  to  him  that  it 
would  not  exchange  for  as  much  labour  as  the  improvements 
have  cost  to  produce,  and  that  the  rent  now  received  for  the 
use  of  landed  property  is  only  interest  upon  a  portion  of  the 
capital  expended  to  give  value  thereto. 


William  Penn  imagined,  when  he  obtained  a  grant  of  all  that 
land  which  now  constitutes  Pennsylvania,  and  westward  as  far 
as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  he  had  a  princely  estate.  He  invested 
his  capital  in  the  transport  of  settlers,  and  devoted  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  new  colony,  but  after  many  years  of  turmoil 
and  vexation,  found  himself  so  much  embarrassed  in  his  af- 
fairs, that  in  the  year  1708  he  mortgaged  the  whole  for  £6000 
sterling,  to  pay  the  debts  he  had  incurred  in  settling  the  pro- 
vince. We  have  been  favoured  with  an  extract  from  his  MS. 
accounts,*  showing  the  amount  of  his  expenditure  and  receipts 
during  the  first  twenty  years,  by  which  it  appears  that  he 
received  the  grant  in  payment  of  a  debt,  amounting,  with 
interest,  to  £29,200;  that  his  expenditure,  interest  included, 
was  £52,373,  and  that  the  whole  amount  received  was  only 
£10,460,  leaving  him  mtnit^,  altogether  £62,113.  Some  years 
afterwards,  the  (Tovemment  made  an  agreement  with  him  to 
purchase  the  whole  at  £12,000,  but  a  fit  of  apoplexy  prevented 
the  completion  of  the  agreement  At  his  death  he  left  his 
Irish  estates  to  his  favourite  child,  as  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  his  property.  His  American  property  was  not  uxn-th  the  cost 
of  production. 


*  My  ftther  engai^  in  the  Tiotoalling  the  naty  with  Sir  David  Oawden 
Anno.  1666 :— Upon  which  accotnit  the  Crown  became  Debtor  to  him  in  1670, 
■boot  jeiO,000^— I  eoUicited  a  satisfaction  till  the  year  80 ;  and  in  1 68S  when,  (after 
an  my  Tedious  and  ChargeaUo  attendances  from  my  Family  and  Comforts  of 
lift  at  London,  New  Market  and  Windsor,  as  well  as  these  violated  Promisee 
Bade  me  upon  the  Fee  Farm  and  Chimney  money)  I  only  obtained  my  Interest 
la  America;,  by  no  means  a  proportionable  Satisfaction ;  but  what  I  migfit  make  so, 
in  time  by  my  Interest  and  Industry ;  and  from  thence  oeaaed  to  urge  the  Debt 
any  more  upon  the  Crown  to  this  day — ^To  which  End  I  embarked  with  many 
ftmiliee  to  seek  onr  quiet  in  that  remote  wilderness,  where  I  have  by  my  pre- 
t  Orett  Expenee,  Hasard  and  a  raitable  Indoetry  and  theirs  that  went  on 
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The  Duke  of  York  obtained  a  similar  grant  of  New  Jersey 
but  many  years  afterwards  it  was  offered  for  sale  at  about 
£5000,  being  probably  much  less  than  had  been  expended 
upon  it 

The  owners  of  unoccupied  lands  in  the  United  States,  haire 
found  to  their  cost,  that  the  **  natural  agent''  was  of  little  valu& 
Led  away  in  the  same  manner  with  William  Penn,  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  grantees  of  the  Swan  River  settlement,  and  many 
others,  they  supposed  that  land  must  become  very  valuable, 
and  many  men  of  great  acuteness  were  induced  to  invest  large 

mj  aooount  made  a  oountry  without  example  for  the  tune— and  it  hath  coal  ma 
almoat  aa  much  in  my  attendance  at  Court  to  pnaerve  it  to  me  and  them. 

A  gtnaral  aeeowU  rf  the  Co9t  and  Chmrg—  of  PaniMsrlaaitM  and  Coiiiiiy*« 

annextd. 
There  was  due  to  me  in  1670  for  money  paid  in  with  Sir  D. 
Gkwden  for  ▼ietualllng  the  King*i  nary  as  appears  by  his  aocounta,     j610,000 
To  interest  thereon  from  1670  at  6  per  cent,  -  -        19,900 

To  11  years  charges  in  attendance  upon  the  court  for  my  satis- 
fiustion  at  X300  per  annum,  .....  9;200 

To  the  Interest  at  6  per  cent  from  *70,   ....  i|394 

To  the  charges  of  the  first  three  years  afler  my  patent  was 
Granted  to  begin  the  settlement  of  my  country  in  America,  10,500 

To  Interest  at  6  per  cent  from '83,  ....        11,500 

To  my  Voyage  for  England  and  two  years  and  half  Expense  in 
the  Diipute  I  had  with  Lord  Baltimore,        ....         9,600 

To  Intereat  from '85, 9,650 

To  the  maintaining  a  Deputy  Governor  18  yean  at  300  per 

5,400 

9,916 

3,060 

360 

5,100 
9,451 

81,573 


To  Interest  for  the  same  at  9  years  for  the  whole  18, 
To  my  last  Voyage  and  two  years  Residence  and  return,  ^ 
To  two  years  Interest,      ..... 
To  the  Expense  of  17  years  attendance  for  preservation  of  my 
(Sovemment  and  Interest  at  but  300  per  annum, 
To  foO  Interest  for  half  the  time. 


By  land  sold. 
Interest  for  19  years. 
By  more  land, 
Tliree  years  Interest, 
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sums  in  the  purchase  of  it.  Robert  Morris,  the  able  financier 
of  the  Revolution,  was  one  who  pushed  this  speculation  to  the 
greatest  extent.  He  took  up  immense  quantities  at  very  low 
prices,  often  as  low  as  10  cents  per  acre,  but  experience  has 
shown  his  error.  His  property,  although  much  of  it  was  ex- 
cellent, has  never  paid  cost  and  charges,  and  such  has  been 
the  result  of  all  operations  of  a  similar  kind.  Numerous  per- 
sons, owners  of  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  of  acres,  who 
have  been  paying  county  and  road  taxes,  and  have  been  im- 
poverishing themselves  thereby,  would  now  gladly  receive  the 
amount  of  their  expenses  and  interest  thereon,  losing  altogether 
the  original  cost  This  does  not  arise  from  the  absence  of  fer- 
tility, but  from  the  nature  of  value  in  land,  which  cannot  ex- 
ceed the  amount  bf  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  and  must  gene- 
rally fall  short  of  it,  as  those  parties  now  find. 

The  Holland  Land  Company  purchased  large  quantities  at 
exceedingly  low  prices,  and  their  property  has  been  well 
managed,  but  the  proprietors  have  sunk  a  vast  amount  of  capi- 
tal No  portion  of  the  United  States  has  improved  more 
rapidly  than  that  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  which  it 
was  chiefly  situated;  none  has  derived  greater  advantage  from 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal ;  and  yet  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
the  whole  of  the  original  purchase  money  has  been  sunk.  Had 
they  given  away  the  land,  and  employed  otherwise  the  same 
amount  of  capital  that  was  used  to  improve  it,  the  result  would 
have  been  vastly  more  advantageous. 

Vast  bodies  of  land  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  containing 
coal  and  iron,  unlimited  in  quantity,  have  been  abandoned  by 
the  owners,  after  having  paid  taxes,  thereon  for  20,  30  or  40 
years.  Those  taxes  amount  to  1,  2,  or  8  cents  pefacre,  and 
at  those  prices,  within  the  last  five  years,  have  extensive 
tracts,  situated  near  the  great  western  canal,  been  purchased. 
The  proprietors  have  paid  taxes  for  a  long  series  of  years ; 
with  those  taxes  roads  have  been  made ;  the  State  has  coo- 
strucied  a  canal ;  and  yet  those  lands  are  not  worth  one  tenth 
part  of  what  they  have  cost  They  are  abandoned  by  their 
owners,  and  sold  to  any  one  who  will  pay  a  few  cents  per  acre 
for  maintaining  roads  through  them,  and  for  other  county  ex- 
At  some  future  period  they  will  probably  sell  for  twice 
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as  many  dollars  as  they  would  now  command  cents,  and  then 
the  value  will  be  attributed  to  the  vast  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
for  the  use  of  which  rent  is  paid.  Why  can  it  now  command  no 
rent  ?  Roads  have  been  made — a  canal  has  been  made — a  rail 
road  is  about  to  be  made — and  yet  they  are  worth  scarcely 
one  year's  taxes,  although  filled  with  coal  and  iron !  while 
others  of  far  inferior  capability,  as  regards  production,  situated 
near  the  Delaware,  or  Schuylkill,  are  of  immense  value,  and 
pay  large  rents.  There  is  here  no  necessity  for  working  in- 
ferior lands,  when  greatly  superior  may  be  had,  in  fee,  for  little 
more  than  the  trouble  of  taking  possession  of  them. 

The  United  States  have  paid  large  sums  to  France  and  Spain, 
and  to  the  Aborigines,  for  lands  which  they  have  since  soldt 
and  are  now  selling.  They  have  had  advantages  for  the  specu- 
lation, such  as  never  were  enjoyed  before  by  any  speculators, 
in  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  people  upon  whose  exertions 
they  had  to  depend  for  the  value  of  their  property.  Had  there 
been  less  of  those  qualities,  or  had  the  nation  been  engaged  in 
wars  such  as  those  waged  by  France  and  England,  by  which 
capital  would  have  been  prevented  from  accumulating,  ages 
might  have  elapsed  before  the  government  could  have  received 
the  amount  invested  in  the  several  purchases  referred  to.  For- 
tunately, peace  has  existed  and  capital  has  grown  with  won- 
derful rapidity — roads  and  bridges,  canals  and  rail-roads,  have 
been  constructed — steamboats  have  been  invented,  and  every 
other  mode  of  facilitating  intercourse  with  the  unsettled  lands 
has  been  adopted.  The  mighty  canals  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, already  constructed,  and  those  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  now  made,  or  being  made,  are  so  much  capital  invested 
for  the  especial  advantage  of  the  United  States,  the  great  own- 
ers of  those  immense  bodies  of  land.  Were  the  capital  actually 
invested  for  their  benefit  fairly  estimated,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  price  which  the  government  receives  for  them  is  not  equal 
to  the  interest  they  have  obtained  therein,  leaving  aside  entirely 
the  original  purchase  money. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  the  amount  received 
at  the  close  of  1835,  was  only  equal  to  that  actually  expend- 
ed— viz.  fifty-eight  millions  of  dollars.  Had  not  those  held  by 
the  government  been  exempted  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes, 
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the  great  proprietor  would  have  found  their  possession  a  very 
losing  business.  Under  the  existing  system,  the  purchasers 
make  roads  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  landholder,  and  the 
lands  that  are  rejected  in  one  year  as  inferior,  are  taken  up  in 
the  next,  because  they  have  acquired  advantages  of  situation, 
u  e.  capital  has  been  expended  for  their  benefit. 

Speculators  in  land  sometimes  understand  this  matter  per- 
fectly well,  and  are  billing  to  give  alternate  bodies  of  it  to  ac- 
tual settlers.  But  a  short  time  since,  large  quantities  were  of- 
fered for  sale  at  one  cent  per  acre,  to  any  person  willing  to 
settle  in  Texas.  Had  the  grantees  of  land  in  that  country  been 
able  to  find  persons  willing  to  settle  on  such  terms,  they  would 
have  been  most  fortunate,  and  would  have  been  spared  the  ne- 
cessity of  investing  their  capital  and  employing  their  time  in 
the  manner  that  was  found  by  William  Penn  to  be  so  unpro- 
ductive. 

The  United  States  have  reserved  certain  bodies  of  land  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  and  Great  Britain  has  done  the  same, 
m  Canada,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  The  result  has  been 
different  In  the  former  they  have  become  valuable,  but  in  the 
latter  the  experiment  has  been  a  failure.  The  inducements  to 
emigration  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  being  great,  and 
the  natural  growth  of  population  immense,  with  activity  and 
energy  commensurate  thereto,  value  has  been  given  to  the  lands 
so  reserved.  Canada,  on  the  contrary,  has  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  a  colonial  government,  and  its  progress,  though 
considerable,  having  been  very  different  from  that  of  the  Unit^ 
ed  States,  the  church  reservations  have  been  an  impediment 
to  improvement  that  they  have  not  had  the  power  to  over- 
come.* Had  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  the  latter  been 
less  prosperous  than  they  have  been,  it  is  possible  that  equal 
disadvantage  might  have  arisen  from  their  reservations,  when 
coupled  with  the  exemption  from  taxes  of  all  lands  belonging  to 
the  great  land  owner. 

A  strong  instance  of  the  effect  of  such  reservations  upon  a 
body  of  people  of  limited  means,  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of 

*  *11m  Aimiiiw  itand  mt  manj  deiert  ■pote  in  the  midit  of  improvement!,  re- 
•tttdiaf  the  eettlement,  iaiemipliiif  the  oommonieationfl,  end  injiiring  the 
•  veellh  aad  eitiliatioii  of  sD  that  is  roond  th(Mn.*-^$lniMr,  |i»  183. 
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Washington.  The  public  lands  being  free  from  taxation,  the 
unfortunate  individual  owners  have  to  support  the  expenses  of 
an  immense  extent  of  streets  and  roads,  in  the  property  border- 
ing upon  which  they  have  no  interest  whatever.  They  are 
devoting  the  proceeds  of  their  lands  and  houses,  their  labour 
and  their  capital,  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  property, 
and  the  weight  is  so  oppressive  as  almost  to  have  destroyed 
the  value  of  private  property.  Canada  is  a  medium  between 
Washington  and  the  United  States.  The  occupants  of  land 
in  the  first  are  not  so  heavily  burthened  in  this  way  as  are 
those  of  the  second,  but  they  do  not  possess  that  momentum 
which  is  requisite  to  enable  them  to  triumph  over  the  difficulty 
with  the  ease  with  which  it  is  done  by  those  of  the  last 


We  have  thus  examined  the  relation  that  exists  between  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  present  value  of  landed  property  in 
one  of  the  countries  of  Europe;  in  one  of  the  old  States  of  the 
American  Union,  and  in  one  of  the  new  States;  and  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  how  far  the  results  ascertained  correspond  with 
those  observed  in  one  of  the  new  colonies  of  the  present  day. 
Fortunately  the  Report  on  that  of  Western  Australia  enables 
us  to  give  a  very  minute  view  of  both  the  cost  and  present 
value  of  property  there.    We  find  that  the 

Value  of  imports,  from  1829,  to  1835,  was    -    -  £394,005 

and  that  the  exports  were 

87  bales  of  wool,  containing  about  13,000  pounds, 

atls.9d. 1,187 


Balance, £392,958 


In  1836,  the  exports  were  12,500  pounds  of  wool,  value  about 
£1100,  and  fifteen  tons  of  gum. 

If  to  the  amount  of  imports  be  added  the  expenditure  of  the 
various  persons  who  have  transported  themselves,  the  cost  and 
management  of  the  Company,  and  other  expenses,  we  may 
fairly  estimate  the  investment  at  £500,000,  or  $2,400,000. 
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The  property  existing  in  the  colony,  in  1835,  was  as  follows: 

Moveable. 

5300  sheep,  at  505.,  or  f  12,  each, £13,250 

170  horses,  at  £35,  or  f  168,  each,      ....  6,050 

540  homed  cattle,  at  £  12,  or  f  57.60,  each,        -  6,480 

500  goats,  at  805.,  or  97.20,  each,        .    .    «    .  750 

550  swine,  at  205.,  or  94.80,  each, 550 

Craft,  boats  and  gear, 8,000 

Furniture  in  houses, 10,000 

H^lothing  for  1,683  persons,  at  £5,  each,   -    -    -  8,415 

Farming  implementsi  machinery,  dEu:.,   »    •    •    .  5,000 

Merchandise  in  land,t 15,000 

BullioD,  coin,  dto, 5»000 

hntnoneoblt*                                      ^ 
Houses,  870,  in  Perth  and  Freemantle,  .    -    -    .  30,000 
Land  cultivated,  1,579  acres,  at  £  15  per  acre,  in- 
cluding farm-houses  and  buildings,     ....  33,685 
Land  granted,  and  wholly  or  in  part  occupied  as 

sheep  or  stock  runs,  160,000  acres,  at  55.,    •    -  40,000 
Land  granted,  remaining  unoccupied,  1,370,616 

acres,  at  25., 137,961 

Public  buildings,  gaols,  &c., 13,000 

Road^  bridges,  and  wharves, 2,000 


£831,041 


From  this  amount  may  be  deducted—- 

Land  granted,  hd  not  occupied^  and  possessing 

DO  value  whatever, £137,961 

Excess  of  valuation  of  catde,  houses,  dx.,  at  least,        0,089 
Excess  of  valuation  of  land  in  cultivation,  at  least 
one-third, 11,000 


Carried  forward,      £  158,000 


*  la  dM  eeosut  of  penont,  Uw  niunber  is  itated  at  1550.  In  Uitt  of  pnpictf, 
11689.    We  kftf*  no^moaiw  of  ueertainiiif  whieh  is  oorraeL 

15 
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Brought  forward,  £  158,000 
One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  acres  of  land 
granted  as  ''stock  runs,"  but  for  the  use  of 
which  there  is  not  ''  stock"  in  the  colony,  the 
remaining  20,000  acres,  being  equal  to  three 
for  every  existing  quadruped,* 35,000 

£193,000 


.  with  land  on  which  to  pas- 
^     ture  them. 


There  will  remain  a  balance  of £138,041 

to  represent  half  a  million  of  pounds  expended. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  1550,  and  if  they  were  divided 
into  families  of  four  persons  each,  there  would  be  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  The  average  expenditure  for  every 
four  persons  does  not  vary  materially  from  £1,300,  or  f  6,240, 
in  return  for  which,  each  family  would  have,  on  a  division  of 
the  whole  property, — 

-^  of  a  house  valued  at  £81,  or  less  than  f  400, 

Fourteen  sheep. 

Less  than  one-half  of  a  horse, 

One  and  a  half  homed  cattle. 

One  and  one-third  goats. 

One  and  a  half  swine. 

Craft,  boats,  gear,  furniture,  clothing,  farming  implements, 

merchandise,  bullion,  coin,  valued  at  £  125=$600,  and 
Four  acres  of  land  in  cultivation,  with  the  improvements 

thereon. 

This  is,  indeed,  ''a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes."  The 
colony  has  been  supported  by  the  constant  transmission  of 
commodities  of  various  descriptions  required  for  the  use  of  the 
settlers,  who  have  consumed  them,  and  have  scarcely  any 
thing  left  to  represent  their  value.  If  left  now  to  depend  upon 
their  own  resources,  how  could  they  pay  for  the  clothing,  fur- 
niture, and  other  commodities  required?  It  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  do  so,  and  they  would  be  reduced  to  extreme 
distress.    Capital,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  pounds, 

•  This  land  ii  Tilned  at  5t.  per  acre,  Irat  at  page  50  we  have  given  a  itate- 
nent,  ahowing  that  landed  eetatei  maj  be  porchaaed  from  the  original  letUen  at 
ana  tmitiyr. 
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has  been  wasted  in  the  establishment  of  a  pauper  colony^  that 
does  not  possess  the  means  of  paying  the  mother  country  for  any 
portion  of  the  supplies  that  are  required^  and  thai  would  perish 
were  it  left  to  itself 

The  prospects  of  the  proprietors  do  not  appear  much  more 
satisfactory  than  those  of  the  settlers.  The  revenue  of  1884, 
including  Parliamentary  grants^  sales  of  land^  and  duty  on 
spirits  and  licenses,  was  £9,750,  and  the  outlay  for  the  civil 
service,  was  £12,175.  In  1835,  the  income  was  £11,813,  and 
the  outlay  £0,361.  Income  for  the  two  years,  £21,663.  Ex- 
penditure, £21,536.  The  land  granted  for  the  purpose  of  being 
used  as  **  sheep  or  stock  runs,"  is  equal  to  24  acres  for  each 
quadruped  in  the  colony,  and  as  nine  tenths  consist  of  sheep, 
goats,  or  swine,  it  is  obvious  that  some  time  must  elapse 
before  much  more  can  be  required  for  that  purpose.  When  it 
shall  be  so,  there  are,  however,  1,379,616  acres  "granted,  but 
not  occupied,"  being  about  200  acres  for  each  animal,  and 
sufficient  to  find  pasturage  for  their  descendants  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  income  from  sales  of  land  is,  therefore, 
likely  to  be  small,  and  unless  the  Parliamentary  grant  be  large, 
it  win  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  duties  on  spirits  and  licenses 
a  considerable  amount  of  taxation,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  go- 
vernment On  the  whole,  we  have  never  seen  an  instance  of 
more  complete  failure  than  is  here  shown  in  the  Colony  of 
Western  Australia,  or  Swan  River. 

Had  the  promoters  of  emigration  studied  the  laws  of  nature, 
they  would  have  seen  that  man  is  dependent  upon  his  fellow 
men,  and  never,  voluntarily,  separates  himself  from  connexion 
with  his  species.  They  would  have  seen  that  nothing  but  fail- 
ure could  attend  the  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  civilized  world,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  not  more  absurd  in  William  Penn  to  select  the  country 
beyond  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  in  preference  to  the  shores  of 
Delaware,  than  it  is  in  them  to  select  Australia,  in  preference 
to  the  United  States,  or  Canada.  Had  the  same  number  of 
families  been  transported  to  the  former,  each  possessing  a 
capital  of  £1,900,  they  might  now  possess  property  greatly 
exceeding  that  amount,  and  very  moderate  exertion  would 
give  them  the  power  of  expending  at  least  £300,  or  f  1500  pe^* 
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annum.  Instead  of  a  pauper  colony,  cultiyating  the  most  ier* 
tile  soitt  and  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  Parliamentary 
grants,  and  upon  the  continuance  of  the  power  of  importing 
merchandise  for  which  they  are  totally  unable  to  pay  in  any 
form  whatever,  they  would  constitute  a  prosperous  colony, 
upon  the  inferior  soils  of  the  United  States,  and  be  now  con- 
sumers of  British  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £10,000 
per  annum,  while  their  consumption  of  tea,  cofiee,  sugar, 
silks,  and  of  the  various  commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States,  would  enable  the  producers  thereof  to  consume  more 
largely  of  the  products  of  Great  Britain.  They  would  be  more 
useful  to  their  mother  country  than  the  colony  will  be  when  it 
shall  number  10,000  inhabitants,  and  no  part  of  the  British 
navy  would  be  required  for  their  protection. 

It  would  be  important  for  the  projectors  of  future  colonies  to 
calculate  what  would  now  be  the  value  of  the  same  half  mil- 
lion of  pounds  retained  in  Great  Britain,  and  employed  in 
enabling  the  same  1550  persons  to  produce  com,  or  cotton 
goods.  We  think  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  they  would  have 
had  at  least  twenty  times  as  much  to  exchange  with  their  neigh- 
bours, producers  of  those  commodities  which  they  are  now 
obliged  to  import  from  Europe.  They  would  have  been  saved 
the  misery  and  wretchedness  through  which  they  have  arrived 
at  their  present  condition;  the  capital  employed  in  erecting 
gaols  and  other  public  buildings,  would  have  been  saved;  they 
Would  not  have  required  any  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  protection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have 
contributed  their  share  towards  the  expenses  of  that  government 
It  seems  to  be  foi^tten  that  men  are  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers, and  that  in  transporting  the  one,  the  other  is  lost  to  the 
nation.  At  home,  they  would  have  produced  at  least  as  much 
as  they  consumed^  but  abroad,  they  have  consumed  a  vast 
amount  of  capital  and  have  produced  nothing. 

The  United  States  sell  land  at  f  1J25.  The  proprietors  of 
the  Aeu?  South  Justrahan  Company  propose  to  fix  theirs  at 
12  shillings  sterling  [f  2  88]  per  acre,*  being  more  than  double 

*  CoUxwl  Torrciu  wm  of  opinioa  Uimt  Itnd  in  Uie  oolooy  of  SonUi  Anttimlia 
woqU  be  'remarkihly  cheap  et  JCa,-~$9  60,  per  eeie.*— CoiemMtten,  fty  CUfiief 
TWivwa,  p.  67.    4)M(e^  in  WtsimnsNr  JlniciD,  H$»  45. 
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the  price  that  is  paid  for  the  best  in  the  Western  Territories. 
The  few  who  avail  themselves  of  the  offer,  will  find,  after  they 
have  paid  their  money,  that  they  have  purchased  what  is  value- 
less, and  that  they  cannot  make  better  wages  with  that  invest- 
ment, than  they  could  have  done,  elsewhere,  without  it  Had  the 
proprietors  proposed  to  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  improvement 
of  roads*  the  construction  of  bridges,  and  the  erection  of  mills 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  settler,  he  might  have  before 
-him  the  prospect  of  improvement,  but  as  it  is,  he  must  find 
capital  for  the  purchase  of  land — for  its  improvement — ^for 
the  building  of  houses — for  the  making  of  roads,  and  for  all 
those  aids  to  labour  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  find 
provided  for  him  at  home.  Instead  of  so  investing  it,  they 
propose  to  employ  the  whole  proceeds  in  the  transportation 
of  additional  labour,  the  capital  for  the  employment  of  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  country.  The  consequence  to  the  settlers 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  universal  distress  and  destitution,  while 
the  proprietors  will  find  themselves  in  the  situation  of  William 
Penn,  possessed  of  property  that  will  not  sell  for  as  much  as 
it  has  cost  to  produce. 

The  object  of  the  parties,  in  placing  so  high  a  value  upon 
an  article  that  has  none,  is  to  promote  concentration  and  com- 
binatioD  of  labour.  It  was  suggested,  a  few  years  since,  that 
when  land  was  superabundant,  there  was  a  tendency  in  men 
to  scatter  themselves  over  too  extensive  a  field,  and  that  ad- 
vantage would  arise  from  ccmpelttng  them,  by  high  prices,  to 
remain  together.*    It  was  seen  that  the  lands  of  the  United 

•  TliM  idea  waa  fint  niggoited  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  hu  work,  ■*  England  and 
America.*'  The  fidlowing  brief  aketch  of  the  principle,  ia  thua  given  in  a  pamph- 
lel  OB  Poor  Lawa  fiv  Ireland,  by  H.  O.  Ward  Eiq.  *  In  all  coontriea,  when 
*laiid  k  in  aaperabondance,  aa  compared  with  the  population,  a  n^fident  price 
*miiat  be  afixed  to  the  land  to  aeenre  to  aociety  the  adfantagea  of  combined  hu 
*boiir.   The  poorer  emigrant  moat  not  be  enaUed,  without  capital  or  preparation 

*  of  any  kind,  to  become  at  once  a  land  owner ;  nor  moat  the  capitalist  be  tempted, 

*  by  aflUing  too  low  a  price  to  the  land,  to  aorroond  himaelf  with  a  deaert  whidi  he 
*haa  not  the  meana  of  cnltifating.  For  the  lake  of  both  parties,  a  certain  degree 

*  of  external  pmsore  moat  be  kept  up,  in  order  to  bold  aociety  together,  and  to 
'pciaami  thoM  relationa  between  man  and  man,  upon  which  the  subsequent  proo- 
'pOTily  of  all  dependa ;  while  at  the  aame  time,  the  pressure  must  not  be  such  aa  to 
'  fnwmi  any  demnh^  degree  of  expansion  in  the  field  of  employment  for  labour,  in 
'pnportkBaa  wealth  and  population  increase.*  pp.  8|9.  The  land  waa  giveq  to  nan 
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States  had  some  value,  and  that  they  were  coiutantly  pur- 
chased from  the  government,  but  as  it  was  not  seen  that  all  the 
value  was  the  result  of  capital  applied  to  them,  it  was  supposed 
that  lands  elsewhere  might  be  made  to  command  a  higher  price 
by  affixing  it  to  them.  Accordingly,  a  course  has  beeu  adopted 
that  must  forbid  them  from  being  occupied.  The  experience  of 

ftr  hii  nse,  and  It  can  have  no  value  but  from  hit  labour,  but  he  is  to  be  forbid- 
den to  occupy  it  unices  he  will  pay  a  high  price  ibr  permiaaion  so  to  do.  The 
United  States  have  pursued  a  course  materially  different,  and  the  result  hu 
prored  the  wiadom  of  It  Thej  permit  any  man  to  take  up  land,  end  If  any  la- 
bourer  think  proper  to  become  a  land-owner  too  soon  they  allow  him  to  eiperi* 
cnce  the  inconvenience  of  so  doing,  aa  a  warning  to  those  who  ibilow  him.  They 
permit  any  capitalist  to  take  what  he  thinks  proper,  very  certain  that  if  he  tt- 
tempt  to  surround  himself  with  a  desert  waste,  tkt  afpliaUitmJm  tk§  Mmmt  tf 
Ate  taxegfcr  ikejpurpote  ofnuJnmg  roods,  mnd  iku9  rsektmtiy  tkU  desMl  muU, 
wUl  bring  km  to  hi$  aeiuea. 

Mr.  Malthus  waa  troubled  with  the  apprehension  of  too  great  a  density  of 
population.  The  present  theory  u  coRcenlrattott,  and  disperaion  is  the  evil  to  be 
guarded  against  It  is  aingular  that  it  ahonld  not  occur  to  theee  writtfa,  thai 
when  every  man  is  left  to  manage  his  own  affidrs  they  will  be  better  managed 
than  when  rulea  are  laid  down  Ibr  his  government  The  three  great  requiaitea  fi« 
the  production  of  wealth  aeem  to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  most  political  06000- 
mists  first,  regulation— eecond,  regulation— third,  regulation.  Mr.  Wak^eUTo 
prpneifU  u  mund,  Man  is  most  productive  when  he  haa  the  advantage  of  the 
previous  expenditures  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  and  Ibr  thai  reason,  the 

Men  9n  forced  to  acatter  themselvee  over  the  earth,  and  then  they  are  lo  be  cem- 
petted  to  remain  together,  ts  endemtour  fs  a eeiirc,  in  a  wUd  eomitry,  sesae  small 
pmrHom  ef  tAs  mfeaiitssgst  toAtdb  (Aey  wdgkL  Asm  et^o^fed  tn/aitf,  sC  Asms,  hnd  they 
been  permitted  to  empk>y  their  time,  talents,  and  capital,  freely,  and  had  then 
been,  permitted  to  expend,  in  their  own  way,  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  instead  o 
giving  it  Ibr  the  support  of  armies  and  naviea  Ibr  the  delbnce  of  jirsvimisty  estsf 
ing  MMMT  cslentas* 

liie  Talue  of  land  aeema  to  be  better  understood  by  some  of  the  w««v«rs,  tha: 
by  some  of  the  political  economista,  as  is  showA  by  the  feOowing  eztract  ftoi 
their  address  to  Mr.  Poulett  Scrc^w,  on  the  subject  of  emigration. 

*  We  are  to  sail — ^we,  the  indigent  and  distressed    we,  the  burden  and  discred 

*  of  our  country,— and  when  we  get  over  the  great  salt  pond,  what  are  we  to  hnT< 

*  M  Abundance  of  rich  land  to  be  had  for  asking  there  !'*  In  other  words,  ^  li 
*liorae  and  thou  ahalt  have  grass  !**   We  are  to  ait  down  beaide  an  impenetral 

*  Ibreat,  to  teach  the  art  of  emigtation  to  its  present  Ibur-lboted  posse— ore,  to  I 

*  its  firs  and  pines,  and  to  **  tear  from  the  aoil  those  magnificent  etumpe  whi 

*  now  encumber  it :  and  when  all  this  is  done  we  are  to  have  fi>ur  ahillii^rB  n,  dj 
*if— if  wages  do  not  droop  fifteen  per  cent,  several  times  over,  before  then, 
^reason  of  competition  and  increaaod  immigration !  as  they  recently  did  in  "% 

*  IXeman's  Land.** '— Qasletf  fty  Ou$keU--Arti$an$  und  Mdehineiy^  p.  399. 
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Van  Dieman's  Land*  might  have  proved  the  incorrectness  of  this 
idea.  At  Sincaporef  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  has 
proved  a  failure,  as  it  must  always  do.  The  whole  real  property 
of  Australia,  would  not  sell  for  as  much  as  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  has  expended  upon  it,  leaving  entirely  out  of  view 
the  vast  amount  invested  by  individuals.  Not  only  would  it  not 
exchange  for  what  has  been  expended,  but  it  would  not  sell  for 
as  much  as  would  suffice  to  replace  the  present  improvements ; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  is  supposed,  that  unimproved  lands, 
at  a  distance  from  all  capital,  can  be  made  to  yield  revenue  to 
the  owners.]; 

We  shall  now  inquire  how  far  the  value  of  property  in  cities 
and  towns  corresponds  with  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Rental  of  London  is  stated  to  be  seven  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.^  Estimating  the  value  at  22  years'  purchase,  and  we 

*  In  1831,  the  minimtun  price  in  Ven  Dienuuii*e  Land  wae  fixed  at  5f .  per  acre, 
but '  ontil  this  daj/  laya  the  editor  of  the  Van  IKeman*a  Land  Annual,  *  a  period 
*of  about  three  jean  that  the  plan  has  been  in  force,  only  one  individual,  and 
*he  a  retired  officer,  who  reoeiTed  the  commutation  of  his  pay,  has  purchased  a 
*  ftrm  of  unlocated  land  on  these  terms.* — Q^cied  in  WeHmituter  JBemeis,  Ab. 
45,  ^  119. 

t  Hie  settlement  of  Sincapote  was  commenced  in  1819.  when  it  contained 
a  TiDafe  of  150  piratical  fishermen.  Land  was  given  to  ail  who  would  clear  and 
eolttvmte  it  In  1832,  the  population  had  risen  to  30,000,  and  the  import  trade 
amounted  to  eight  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars,  while  the  export  trade  exceeded 
seven  millions.  Hie  price  of  land  was  advanced  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  and 
improvement  was  stopped^p^lVrflmtiislsr  JSeview,  No,  45,  p.  118. 

t  A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  Central  Board  to  have  control  over  the  disposal  of  land  in  the  colonies,  believ- 
ing, apparently,  that  by  fixing  a  price  upon  land,  in  imitation  of  the  system  of  the 
United  SUtee,  a  considerable  income  may  be  derived  therefrom.  One  advantago 
may  be  derived  from  this  syetem,  and  that  will  be  the  prevention  of  grants  of 
laife  bodies  to  speculators,  who  are  thereby  induced  to  take  thousands  of  men 
into  exile,  to  experience  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  Swan  River  Colony; 
but  the  supposition  that  any  income  can  be  derived  from  it,  except  possibly  from 
the  land  in  Canada,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  United 
Blatas  could  derive  any  advantage  firom  establishing  a  Board  for  the  sale  of  lands 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  If  lAs  tsosfe  land$  tf  BngUmd  were  the  property 
of  the  nation,  a  steady  income  might  be  derived  from  them,  because  the  constant 
expenditure  of  capital  on  roads  and  canals,  and  the  constant  improvement  in  agri* 
eakural  instmments,  are  giving  them  value,  but  no  such  improvements  can  be 
made  la  Australia,  or  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fat  centuries  to  come. 

4  The  Great  Metropolis,  page  7.  New  York  edition. 
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belieVe  it  does  not  exceed  that  number,  the  amount  would  be 
154  millions  of  pounds. 

The  wages  of  the  labourers,  mechanics,  architects,  and  other 
persons  required  in  the  building  of  such  a  city,  would  be  very 
low  at  45.  per  day,  or  £60  per  annum.  At  that  rate  there 
would  be  required  2i  millions  of  persons  for  one  year,  or  half 
a  million  for  five  years,  to  rebuild  it,  and  to  give  it  all  the  advan- 
tages of  streets,  wharves,  docks,  water-pipes,  sewers,  churches^ 
courts  of  justice,  prisons,  palaces,  &c,  &c.,  &c.,  which  now 
give  it  value.  We  think  it  not  very  certain  that  the  pubKc 
works  and  buildings  could  be  reproduced  at  this  cost,  leaving  out 
of  view,  entirely,  the  dwelling-houses,  shops,  warehouses,  &c. 
It  is  certain  that  the  whole  could  not  be  reproduced  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  the  quantity  of  labour 
that  could  be  purchased  by  any  body  of  men,  having  at  com- 
mand the  sum  of  154  millions  of  pounds. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
in  1835,  was  47  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  true  value  about 
117  millions,  being  equal  to  that  number  of  days'  labour,  or 
that  of  80,000  men  for  five  years.  Let  us  look  at  the  amount 
of  labour  required  to  clear  this  tract  of  land  of  the  timber  with 
which  it  was  covered — to  fence  it — to  prepare  the  land  for 
cultivation — to  make  roads  and  bridges — ^to  erect  the  public 
buildings — ^to  build  a  city  containing  probably  50,000  houses — 
to  make  wharves — to  pave  its  many  miles  of  streets — ^to  con- 
struct sewers — to  build  the  water  works  and  lay  the  pipes 
by  which  water  is  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  city — ^with 
innumerable  other  improvements — and  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
labour  required  to  reconstruct  them  would  vastly  exceed  that 
which  their  present  value  would  command.  That  which  has 
been  required  to  construct  the  State  canals  and  rail  roads,  has 
cost  almost  one  fiflh  of  the  sum.  Let  the  labour  required  for 
the  construction  of  those  works,  five  times  repeated,  be  com- 
pared with  that  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of  the  county 
of  Philadelphia,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  utterly  inadequate  it 
would  be. 

There  is  no  species  of  property  that  proves,  more  incon- 
testibly,  that  value  is  to  be  attributed  to  labour  and  capital^ 
than  lots  in  and  near  cities.    If  we  take  those  around  Phila- 
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delphia  nnd  New  York,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those 
around  Liverpool  and  liondon,  and  ascertain  the  amount  that 
has  been  paid  by  their  owners  for  taxes,  to  be  applied  to  the 
opening  and  paving  of  strcots,  and  for  other  purposes,  we  shalJ 
find  that  the  prices,  high  as  tlicy  are,  at  which  they  now  sell, 
arc  small  when  comi>arcd  with  their  cost.  A  few  dollars  paid 
annuaiiy,  upon  an  unproductive  lot,  from  the  time  of  William 
Pcnn,  will  be  found,  when  interest  is  calculated  thereupon,  to 
amount  to  an  immense  sum.  Had  the  owners  invested  the 
same  capital  in  stock  yielding  two  per  cent  per  annum,  the 
result  would  have  been  more  advantageous. 

According  to  the  doctrine  that  the  necessity  for  resorting  to 
less  fertile  lands  is  the  cause  of  rent  being  paid,  it  may  be  said 
that  high  rents  are  paid  in  Cheapside  and  the  Strand — Wall 
Street  and  Broadway — because  of  the  necessity  for  resorting  to 
more  distant  places  of  business.  We  might  admit  this  if  it 
were  accompanied  by  diminished  reward  of  talent,  or  profits 
of  trade,  but  when  we  see  that  the  extension  to  other  streets  is 
accompanied  by  a  constantly  increasing  facility  in  realizing  a 
competence,  we  must  attribute  it  to  an  increase  of  production 
that  enables  men  to  obtain,  in  distant  ]>arts  of  the  town,  a  re* 
ward  for  their  time  and  attention  greater  than  could  formerly 
be  obtained  in  the  great  thoroughfares. 

As  tlie  reader  will  have  before  him  numerous  cases  of  a 
constant  increase  in  the  value  of  property  in  the  city,  or  town, 
in  which  he  may  reside,  conflicting,  apparently^  with  the  views 
which  we  have  submitted,  we  will  trace  the  growth  of  value 
in  a  city,  and  will  take  that  in  which  we  write:  Philadel- 
phia. The  first  settlers  chose  their  lots  in  Front  Street,  and 
the  lower  part  of  Market  Street,  the  cost  of  which  was  little 
more  than  the  expense  of  transporting  themselves  thereto.  Wil- 
liam Penn  had  incurred  certain  expenses  in  preparing  for  them, 
for  which  he  claimed,  as  remuneration,  a  very  small  sum,  say 
a  few  dollars,  for  each  lot  In  building  the  houses,  it  was  ne- 
cessary either  to  use  wood,  or  to  import  bricks  from  abroad. 
In  either  case,  from  the  deficiency  of  machinery,  the  quantity 
of  labour  rc<|uired  for  their  construction  was  vastly  greater 
than  at  present  The  occupants  were  required  to  contribute 
towards  paving  the  streets,  and  making  other  improvements, 
in 
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of  the  city,  and  a  valuation  made  of  the  same,  it  would  be  foun 
that  the  excess  over  the  cost  of  rebuilding,  would  be  far  less  tha 
would  be  necessary  to  grade  and  pave  the  streets,  erect  publi 
buildings,  construct  the  wharves,  &c.,  die,  by  which  value  ha 
been  given  to  them.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  ths 
none  has  arisen  out  of  the  proximity  of  the  Delaware,  or  of  th 
Ocean. 

Had  the  same  capital  been  expended  upon  the  site  of  Lai 
caster,  or  Germantown,  the  value  would  have  been  much  l& 
than  it  is,  precisely  as  labour  expended  in  the  attempt  to  polls 
a  piece  of  granite,  would  be  less  productive  than  that  expende 
upon  a  piece  of  marble.  A  man  may  misapply  his  time,  an 
obtain  a  product  that  will  not  pay  him — he  may  sow  his  grai 
among  thistles,  and  obtain  no  crop — but  that  is  no  evidence  thi 
he  who  selects  a  piece  of  fertile  land,  and  prepares  it  properl 
obtains  a  larger  reward  than  the  value  of  the  labour  that  hi 
been  applied.  In  the  case  of  town  lots,  as  well  as  of  land 
the  question  to  be  solved  is,  *  will  the  property  be  worth  ; 
much  as  it  will  cost  to  improve  it?'  It  may  be  much  less, 
the  selection  of  a  site  be  injudicious,  or  if  the  party  select  a  I 
that  is  badly  situated.  It  cannot^  certainly,  exceed  the  vah 
of  the  labour  expended.  If  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Piti 
burgh,  London,  and  Paris,  would  not  now  exchange  for  as  mu< 
labour  as  has  been  expended  upon  producing  them,  what  is  t 
value  of  town  lots  in  a  new  settlement,  to  the  improvement 
which  no  capital  has  been  applied  7  This  is  a  question  of  mu 
importance  to  those  speculators  in  land  who  have  given  lar 
sums  for  town  sites,  believing  that  natural  advantages  were 
cause  of  value. 


We  trust  the  reader  is  now  satisfied  that  property  in  lai 
and  houses,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  that  accumulated 
the  form  of  axes,  ships,  or  machinery  of  any  other  descr 
tion  calculated  to  aid  labour,  and  that  as  population  increases 
as  capital  becomes  more  abundant — and  as  cultivation  is  < 
tended — there  is  a  constant  diminution  in  its  power  of  cc 
manding  labour  in  exchange,  as  well  as  a  diminution  in 
proportion  of  the  product  of  labour  that  can  be  demanded 
return  for  permitting  it  to  be  used. 
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The  changes  we  have  thus  far  remarked  are  those  produced 
in  a  long  course  of  time,  but  we  now  propose  to  show  that 
change  of  place  will  give  us  the  same  variations,  ai  the  present 
iime^  showing  that  this  is  a  law  of  nature,  uniform  and  constant 
in  its  operation. 

If  we  now  take  various  nations  of  the  earth,  in  the  several 
stages  of  civilization,  to  wit,  Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
Spain,  we  shall  find  in  each  the  counterpart  of  the  condition  of 
England  at  some  time  past,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
die  quantity  of  labour  that  may  be  obtained  for  a  pound  of  silver, 
until  at  length  we  arrive  at  India,  where  we  find  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  condition  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  or  four* 
teenth  century,  and  find  also  that  the  quantity  of  labour  that 
can  be  obtained  for  a  pound  of  silvM*,  is  as  great  as  it  was  at 
that  time  in  England. 

In  comparing  -the  value  of  lands,  houses,  miOs,  and  other 
landed  property,  with  labour,  we  find  a  similar  result  Where 
improvemeats  have  been  greatest,  we  find  the  estimated  value  cf 
existing  landed  capital  to  bear  the  least  proportion  to  existing 
labour.  We  find  the  machinery  by  which  labour  is  assisted  in 
the  United  States,  to  be  worth  nearly  three  years*  of  the  product 
of  labour,  while  in  England  it  is  worth  that  of  six  years. 

In  comparing  the  three  kingdoms  df  which  the  British  Em- 
pire  is  composed,  we  find  a  similar  result  Mr.  M'CuUoch  esti- 
mates the  total  product  of  Great  Britain  at  297  millions,  the 
proportion  of  which,  according  to  population,  would  be. 
For  England  and  Wales,    254  millions, 
Scotland,  43      '< 

The  average  product  of  Scotland,  per  head,'is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  England,  and  the  amount  cannot  be  taken  at  more 
than  36  millions,  leaving  261  for  England  and  Wales.  Mr. 
M'Culloch's  estimate  of  the  product  of  Ireland,  is  50  millions.t 

We  have  already  given  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  canals, 

*  At  |Mffe  106,  we  htve  ^ven  Uie^valae  of  Uie  property  of  Ohio  at  two  yean* 
Uham  of  its  populatioo,  and  tiiat  of  New  York  at  between  three  and  four  yean. 
Una  leaoH  is  prodaoed  hy  the  aaramption  that  labour  in  Ohio  is  assisted  by  oapi- 
tal  to  the  same  extent  ai  in  New  York,  which  is  not  the  case.  If  we  could  obtain 
the  actual  Talne  of  property  and  product  of  labour  and  capital  in  the  two  Stateai 
it  would  be  found  that  the  valuation  of  Ohio  would  be  equal  to  mora  labour  than 
that  of  New  York,  proving  that  whtre  ettpiuU  most  ebound$  iU  Imbour  taUu  i» 


t  fltatisUos  of  British  Empire,  VoL  I.  p.  593. 
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manufactories,  and  machinery  of  the  three  kingdoms,*  by 
amtning  which  the  reader  will  see  that  that  of  Scotland  is  nc 
eight  years'  purchase  of  the  product  of  labour,  and  that  of 
land  nearly  eleven  years.  Were  it  in  our  power  to  furni 
similar  statement  in  regard  to  France,  Spain,  and  India, 
same  result  would  be  obtained,  proving  that  the  more  pro* 
tive  the  labour  of  a  country,  the  smaller  is  the  proportion  w 
the  value  of  capital  bears  to  the  value  of  labour.  Hence 
difierence  in  the  proportion  claimed  by  the  owner  for  its  us 

We  now  see  the  error  that  would  arise  out  of  a  compar 
of  the  extent  to  which  labour  is  aided  by  capital,  based  i 
such  estimates  of  the  value  of  its  machinery  as  that  to  wl 
we  have  referred.  Every  circumstance  that  limits  the  field 
the  employment  of  capital,  increases  the  money  price  of  ini 
ments  yielding  revenue,  and  thus  real  estate  in  England  sell 
thirty  years'  purchase,  whereas  an  American  capitalist  wi 
value  it  at  not  more  than  eighteen,  or  at  most  twenty  years' 
chase.  In  like  manner  every  circumstance  that  interferes  ^ 
the  growth  of  capital,  or  with  the  free  employment  of  lab 
raises  the  labour  price  of  investments  yielding  revenue. 
English  labourer,  prevented  by  restrictions  upon  the  exchai 
with  foreign  nations  from  employing  himself  in  manufacti 
would  give  a  large  quantity  of  labour  for  a  piece  of  I 
yielding  a  certain  income,  and  the  French  labourer  would  | 
twice  as  much  as  the  Englishman,  while  the  labourer  in 
United  States  would  not  give  more  than  three  fourths  as  mi 

The  product  of  Scotland  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  t 
S6  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  about  180  millions  of  dol 
The  number  of  labourers  now  employed  would,  at  the  usual 
of  wages  in  the  United  States,  absorb  about  165  millions,  1< 
iDg  but  15  millions  for  the  owners  of  capitaL  Their  si 
would  be  burthened  with  its  proportion  of  the  national  debt, 
ceeding  60  millions  of  pounds,  requiring  about  2  millions^ 
nearly  10  millions  of  dollars,  to  pay  its  interest.  The  value  oi 
landed  property,  to  a  body  of  American  capitalists  and  lab 
ers,  would  thus  be  reduced  very  low  indeed. 

The  whole  product  of  Ireland  being  less  than  one  half  as  m 
as  is,  in  the  United  States,  required  for  the  wages  of  a  siw 
number  of  labourers,  the  landed  estate  could  have  no  valu 

*  Antt,  |Mfe  103. 
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the  American  capitalist,  under  existing  circumstances.  If  oflered 
to  the  labourers  themselves,  as  a  free  giA,  subject  to  all  the  dis- 
turbances that  have,  in  time  past,  prevented  the  accumulation 
of  capital  and  improvement  of  the  land,  it  would  not  be  worth 
their  acceptance.  Were  it  granted  to  them  with  the  right  of 
establishing  such  institutions  as  would  secure  to  every  man  the 
enjoyment  of  his  rights,  the  security  of  property,  the  entire 
freedom  of  action,  and  of  trade,  and  cheap  government,  they 
would  speedily  give  it  value,  and  it  would  at  the  end  of  a  very 
moderate  period  yield  an  income  of  6  per  cent,  upon  an  amount 
much  larger  than  its  present  estimate.  It  might,  and  would,  be 
made  the  garden  of  the  world. 

The  total  production  of  France  is  stated  to  be  8,000  millions 
of  francs,  or  about  1,500  millions  of  dollars ;  divided  among  32 
millions  of  people.  The  wages  of  a  similar  number  of  persons 
in  the  United  States  would  not  be  less  than  2,200  millions  of 
dollars.  It  follows,  that  if  the  whole  were  divided,  reserving 
nothing  to  the  owner  of  landed,  or  other,  capital,  the  American 
labourer  could  not  live  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do,  and  that,  as 
in  Ireland,  the  property  of  all  the  lands  and  houses  of  France 
would  not  be  worth  the  acceptance  of  an  equal  number  of  the 
common  labourers  of  the  United  States,  under  existing  circum- 
stances. If  they  were  to  be  always  at  war — always  burthened 
with  immense  armies — alwa}rs  fettered  with  restrictions  upon 
every  species  of  trade— if  they  were  to  know  that  such  were 
to  be  the  drains  upon  tbem,  (hat  there  could  be  no  accumula- 
tion of  capital — that  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  state 
of  things  was  to  be  distress,  constantly  prompting  to  revolu- 
tion, in  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  better — ^that  with  all  the  ex- 
pensive machinery  of  government,  there  was  very  imperfect 
security  of  person  and  property — ^what  inducements  could  they 
have  to  accept  the  ownership  of  the  whole  kingdom  ?  The 
labourer  would  not  accept  it,  if  he  were  to  have  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds for  wages,  and  the  property  could  have,  in  the  estisia- 
tion  of  the  capitalist  of  the  United  States,  no  excAan^^afr/e  value 
whaUver*  With  a  different  course  of  policy — ^with  peace — se- 
curity— freedom  from  restraint — and  cheap  government,  pro- 
duction would  increase — ^wages  would  rise— the  revenue  from 
landed  and  other  property  wouki  be  increased,  and  it  would 
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gradually  obtain  a  real  value,  equal  to  the  ideal  one  now  at« 
tached  to  it,  arising  out  of  the  power  of  taking  from  the  la- 
bourer a  large  proportion  of  the  product  of  his  exertions. 

Throughout  the  world  the  result  of  an  examination  will  be 
found  to  be  the  same.  In  India,  the  property  of  the  great  land 
owner,  the  Company,  could  have,  under  existing  circumstances, 
no  value  to  the  English  capitalist.  The  proprietor  requires  a 
large  portion  of  the  proceeds  from  the  cultivator,  and  expends 
nothing  in  the  construction  of  roads.  The  latter  is  unable  to 
make  improvements,  and  the  utmost  that  he  can  hope  for  is 
sufficient  to  support  life.  To  the  Company  it  has  no  value,  be- 
cause all  that  is  received  from  the  occupants  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  expenses  of  maintaining  immense  armies,  to  preserve 
order  in  a  country,  the  natives  of  which,  with  permission  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
quiet  in  the  world.  An  equal  number  of  French  labourers 
would  find  the  gift  of  all  India  fatal  to  their  comfort,  if  their 
productive  powers  were  limited  as  those  of  the  people  of  that 
country  now  are.  Tliey  would  starve^  while  consuming  the 
whole  proceeds. 

Were  the  landed  property  of  Poland  offered  to  the  people  of 
France,  subject  to  the  present  system,  which  almost  forbids 
the  progress  of  improvement,  it  would  not  be  worth  their  ac- 
ceptance, while  the  labourers  of  England  would  find  the  whole 
soil,  buildings,  and  other  improvements  of  France,  totally  value- 
less, under  a  system  which  prevents  the  labourer  from  making 
much  more  than  a  franc  per  day.* 

In  Poland,  land  yields  but  three  or  four  times  the  seed,  a  pro- 
duct not  sufficient  to  enable  the  owner  to  live  as  well  as  the  ten- 
ant may  do  in  the  United  States.  Of  this,  the  cultivator  is 
compelled  to  give  a  portion  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  the  value 
of  whose  estate  depends  upon  the  quantity  that  he  can  extort 
from  his  slave.  Were  that  slave  permitted  to  retain  the  whole 
amount,  he  could  not  still  live  as  do  the  labourers  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  early  periods  of  ahnost  all 


*  M.  Dupin  MtimatM  Uw  avenge  wages  of  France,  including  MiccAamcf ,  at 
96  etnta,  or  a  little  more  than  one  and  ooe-third  ftance  per  daj. 
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nations,  is  in  decided  opposition  to  the  idea  of  value  in  land.  It 
exists  where  population  is  small  and  land  abundant,  and  of 
course  where  the  most  fertile  soils  only  need  to  be  cultivated. 
It  is  but  a  form  of  obtaining  rent,  and  is  resorted  to  because  no 
man  will  pay  for  the  use  of  land  when  he  can  have  as  much 
as  he  pleases  in  full  occupancy,  unless  capital  has  been  em- 
ployed to  give  value  to  it.  When  capital  increases,  it  ac- 
quires a  real  value  from  the  expenditure  thereon,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  holding  men  in  slavery  ceases,  because  they  will  pay, 
voluntarily,  a  larger  amount  of  rent  than  can  be  obtained  from 
them  while  in  bondage. 


Before  entering  upon  this  examination,  we  stated  that  if  value 
in  land,  as  indicated  by  the  payment  of  rent,  resulted  from  the 
monopoly,  by  the  proprietors,  of  the  superior  soils,  and  from  the 
necessity  for  having  recourse,*  as  population  increased,  to  in- 
ferior soils,  yielding  a  constantly  diminishing  return  to  labour, 
the  effect  would  be — 

L  That  with  the  extension  of  cultivation  there  would  be  a 
constant  diminution  in  the  return  to  labour  and  capital,  marked 
by  a  reduction  of  both  wages  and  profits. 

11.  That  the  property  first  appropriated  must  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  attain  a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  labour  that 
has  been  expended  upon  it,  and 

IIL  That  there  must  be  a  constant  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  the  capitalist,  and  diminution  in  that  of  the  labourer. 

On  tlie  contrary,  that  if  its  value  were  due,  like  that  of  all 
other  commodities  or  machines,  solely  to  the  labour  expended, 
it  must  be  subject  to  the  laws  by  which  all  other  capital  is 
governed,  and 

I.  That  with  the  extension  of  cultivation  there  must  be  a 
constant  increase  in  the  return  to  labour  and  capital,  marked 
by  an  increase  in  both  wages  and  profits. 

II.  That  property  in  land  must  have  a  constant  tendency  to 
diminution  in  its  power  to  command  labour  in  exchange,  and 

III.  That  there  must  be  a  constant  diminution  in  the  propor- 
tion of  tiie  capitalist,  and  increase  in  that  of  the  labourer. 

We  trust  that  the  reader  is  satisfied  that  the  latter  view  is 
the  correct  one — that  capital  in  land  differs  in  no  respect  from 
17 
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that  invested  in  other  machines — that  rent  is  only  interest  for 
capital  invested — and  that  the  value  of  all  landed  property  is 
due,  like  that  of  all  other  gifts  of  nature  existing  in  unlimited 
quantity,  solely  to  the  labour  employed  in  its  appropriation  and 
improvement. 

We  possess  no  means  of  measuring  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  the  earth.  It  produces  now  vastly  more  than  it  did  half  a 
century  since,  and  the  close  of  the  present  century  will  see  it 
rendered  greatly  more  productive  than  at  present  When  we 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  see  how  large 
is  the  portion  that  is  yet  totally  unoccupied — how  large  a  por- 
tion of  that  which  appears  to  be  occupied  is  really  so,  only  to 
the  extent  that  its  powers  can  be  reached  with  the  worst  ma- 
chinery, and  that  the  chief  part  of  those  powers  is,  as  yet, 
unappropriated,* — that  twice,  or  thrice,  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty 
times  the  population  could  be  supported,  even  with  our  present 
agricultural  knowledge,  on  land  that  is  now  partially  culti- 
vated— and  that  there  is  a  great  extension  of  production  as 
science  is  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  agriculturist,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  productive  power  of  land  exists  in 
nuiCLSurekss  quantity. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  push  this  inquiry  so  far.  It 
exists  in  quantity  so  great,  that  immense  bodies  of  the  most  fer- 
tile soils,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  no  exchangeable 
value.    Who,  then,  to  use  Mr.  Ricardo's  expression,  *'  would 


*  7%0M  umafpropnaied  pawen  «r«  eqmit&UiU  U  unmppropriated  Und^^lf  % 
mill  own  Und  now  prodacing  twenty  boaliolt  to  theacra,  and  he  know  that  it  will 
produce  thirty  bnsheb  with  the  aid  of  capital  in  the  form  of  manure,  he  will  not 
pay  rent  to  hia  neighbour  for  more,  when  that  unappropriated  power  belonging  to 
himself  ia  really  more  Taluable,  and  can  be  had  without  coat  He  will  not  pay 
rent  for  the  right  of  working  a  aeam  of  ooal,  when  he  has  one  on  his  own  land, 
thirty  or  forty  foot  below  his  present  working,  that  is  as  yet  unapproprialed.  No 
man  who  had  a  mill,  in  which  he  had  only  ten  thousand  apindlea,  would  be  so 
absurd  as  to  hire  a  new  one,  to  put  in  live  thousand  additional  ones,  if  his  pre- 
sent one  were  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose.  No  man  pay$^  or  viU  pay,  rent 
fm  land;  wAt'e  iraapiproprtafed  land  remain*;  but  Ke  w<i2,  end  he  ioet,  p^fir  tka 
use  of  eapUal  employed  in  making  ii  produetive.  No  man  will  pay  for  water 
while  unappropriated  water  remains,  but  he  will  gladly  pay  interest  upon  the 
expenditure  necessary  for  bringing  it  to  the  place  at  which  he  desires  to  use  IL 
He  will  not  pay  rent  for  on  adjoining  lot,  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  accommoda- 
tion thai  he  may  haTe,  at  lesa  expense,  by  adding  another  story  to  his  house. 
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pay  for  the  use  of  laDd  when  there  was  an  abundant  quantity 
not  yet  appropriated  V*  Who  would  pay  ten,  or  twenty,  dollars 
for  land  in  Illinois  or  Alabama,  when  thousands  of  acres  could 
be  had  in  Texas  without  cost  7  It  would  appear  extraordinary 
that  men  should  pay  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars  for  that  near 
New  York  or  Philadelphia — for  little  more  than  a  bed  of  sand 
in  New  Jersey — when  they  could  have  the  most  fertile  land  else- 
where without  charge;  yet  it  is  done  hourly,  and  by  those  who 
have  sufficient  common  sense  to  manage  their  affairs.  They  do 
it  on  the  same  principle  tnat  they  pay  for  water,  ice,  and  coaL 
It  is  cheaper  for  them  to  pay  for  the  use  of  capital  employed 
in  bringing  water  and  coal  to  them,  than  to  go  and  seek  them 
where  they  may  be  had  gratis.  So  they  deem  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  pay  the  owner  of  land  near  to  a  great  city,  for  the 
use  of  capital  invested  for  its  benefit,  and  thus  have  a  market 
near  the  place  of  production,  than  to  remove  to  places  more 
remote,  where,  from  the  want  of  previously  invested  capital,  in 
the  form  of  roads,  towns,  or  manufactories,  a  large  portion  of 
the  product  will  be  swallowed  up  in  transportatioo. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OBJECTIONa 

Wb  propose  to  notice  here  some  of  the  objections  that  may 
perhaps  be  made  to  the  views  which  ^e  have  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  reader. 

The  natives  of  Ireland  seek  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
in  quest  of  wages,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  people  of 
the  latter  leave  the  Atlantic  States  to  seek  in  the  west  for 
other  lands,  and  those  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  migrate 
with  their  slaves  to  the  fertile  soils  of  Alabama  and  Missis* 
lippi.  It  may  be  asked,  why  should  these  migrations  take  place^ 
if  there  he  no  value  in  landT  Why  should  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts go  to  Illinois — or  those  of  Maryland  seek  the  borders 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  They  have  land  at  home,  and  unless 
there  were  some  intrinsic  value  in  that  they  seek,  would  they 
not  remain  there  T  The  Irishman  seeks  in  the  United  States 
the  high  wages  that  arise  out  of  the  rapid  growth  of  capital, 
consequent  upon  the  perfect  security  and  freedom  that  are  en* 
joyed.  If  he  wish  to  go  upon  a  farm,  he  can  obtain  high 
wages  as  a  labourer,  or  if  he  desire  to  rent  one,  he  can  have  it 
by  paying  the  owner  a  small  proportion  of  the  product,  as  in- 
terest upon  the  capital  that  has  been  expended  in  its  improve- 
ment .  He  finds  all  the  aids  to  labour  that  are  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  large  wages.  It  is  not  improbable  that  his 
predecessor  on  the  same  farm  may  be  at  the  same  moment  on 
his  way  to  Illinois,  to  seek  there  for  a  more  favourable  location 
than  that  which  he  had  left  He  possesses  a  degree  of  enter- 
prise that  is  not  participated  in  by  alL  Many,  indeed  most,  of 
his  neighbours  prefer  remaining  at  home  to  cultivate  the  acres 
they  inherited,  thus  diminishing  the  competition  with  those  who 
are  willing  to  remove.  He  knows  that  lands  in  the  west  sell  daily 
at  prices  that  are  very  low,  when  compared  with  the  immense 
advantages  they  possess,  arising  out  of  the  vast  amount  of  capi- 
tal expended  upon  and  near  them,  and  in  the  formation  of  roads 
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Uid  canals  leading  to  them.  He  knows  that  such  expenditures 
must  continue,  and  that  they  must  mcrease  with  immense  ra- 
pidity, and  that  every  dollar  so  expended  must  tend  to  increase 
the  value  of  any  property  he  may  acquire.  He  must,  however, 
submit  to  many  privations,  the  compensation  for  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  probable  growth  of  the  value  of  his  property.  The 
return  is  large,  and  it  is  so  for  the  same  reason  that  the  mer- 
chant who  engages  in  a  trade  attended  with  unusual  risks,  is 
enabled  to  claim  a  larger  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  voyr 
age,  than  his  neighbour  who  trades  with  a  neighbouring  port 
can  da 

The  people  of  the  slave  States  generally  change  their  places  on 
the  $ame  principle  that,  in  former  times,  stage  owners  changed 
their  horses.  It  was  deemed  most  profitable  to  get  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  them  in  the  shortest  time,  and  then  replace 
them  with  new  ones.  Such  has  been  the  system  of  cultivation 
pursued  in  those  states.  The  lands  have  been  worked  hard,  while 
nothing  has  been  returned,  and  they  are  generally  worn  out 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  opening  of  a  new  country,  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  cultivation  of  those  products  in  which  slave  labour 
is  usually  employed,  holds  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  making 
wages,  which  can  no  longer  be  obtained  from  their  old  and 
impoverished  lands.  They  transfer  themselves  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  the  new  country.  Towns  arise,  and  capital  is  in- 
vested in  the  making  of  roads — in  the  building  of  steamboats — 
in  the  construction  of  rail  roads,  and  in  all  other  ways  tending 
to  render  valuable  the  labour  employed.  Had  a  different  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  been  pursued,  by  which  the  lands  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  would  have  been  kept 
in  order  by  manure — had  the  owners  not  consumed  so  large  a 
portion  of  their  products — had  their  capital  increased,  and  had 
it  been  applied  to  the  formation  of  roads  and  canals, — ^they 
might  now  have  a  high  exchangeable  value,  perhaps  much 
higher  than  the  new  lands  to  which  their  owners  remove;  in- 
st^  of  which,  there  have  been  numerous  cases  in  which  they 
have  abandoned  their  plantations,  to  be  occupied  by  the  next 
comer,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  themselves  to  Alabama, 
or  Mississippi. 

A  person  who  sees  before  him  two  fields,  possessuig  equal 
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**  advantages  of  situation," — one  of  which  3delds  a  large  rent, 
while  the  other  is  lying  waste, — can  with  difficulty  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  value  of  the  first  is  not  due  to  its  superiority  of 
soil.  He  asks,  *^  If  difference  of  fertility  he  not  the  cause  of  the 
difference  of  valuer  xchy  is  not  one  as  vaiv/ible  as  the  other"  We 
do  not  contend  that  equal  quantities  of  labour  will  give  equal 
value  to  all  land,  but  only  that  all  which  exists  is  due  to  the 
labour  applied  to.  its  improvement.  When  the  first  was  taken 
into  cultivation,  it  was  waste,  and  of  no  value.  Labour  has 
rendered  it  valuable.  The  field  that  is  waste  may  not  be  sus- 
ceptible of  yielding,  at  any  time,  such  return  as  ^^ill  induce  its 
appropriation,  or  cultivation,  but  it  may  lie  waste  only  because  its 
qualities  are  different^  and  require  a  larger  application  of  capital 
It  may  be  a  bed  of  clay,  excellent  for  making  bricks,  but  bad 
for  cultivation;  or  it  may  be  a  mass  of  graniie,  well  adapted 
for  building,  but  which  would  yield  nothing  to  die  agriculturist; 
or  it  may  be  a  great  coal  deposite,  admirably  adapted  for  fuel, 
but  unlikely  to  produce  wheat  or  rye;  or  it  may  be  iron  or  cop- 
per ore.  Under  present  circumstances,  the  man  who  would 
attempt  to  make  bricks,  or  to  get  out  the  granite,  or  the 
coal,  or  the  ore,  would  be  ruined,  because  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation Would  absorb  the  whole,  and  he  could  not  make 
wages;  or  perhaps  be  could  make  wages,  only  on  being 
allowed  to  work  the  land  rent  free.  A  further  amount  of 
capital  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  will  per- 
haps enable  it  to  yield  a  small  rent,  because  the  market  for  its 
products  will  be  somewhat  extended.  A  few  years  afterwards 
a  canal,  or  a  rail  road,  may  be  made  to  this  land,  and  the  infe- 
rior property^  the  bed  ofgranite^  orofcoal^  thai  had  been  totally 
unproductive^  may  become  uxxrth^  perhaps^  twenty  or  fifty  times 
as  much  as  the  superior  land  immediately  adjoining  it,  paying 
a  large  rent  for  the  use  of  the  interest  it  has  acquired  in  that 
canal  or  rail  road,  and  in  the  other  improvements  accumulated 
for  centuries  that  it  has  been  unproductive,  and  not  for  the 
powers  of  the  soil,  because  they  can  be  then  no  greater  than 
they  were  fifty  years  before.  We  have  daily  evidence  that 
such  is  the  residt  of  the  application  of  capital  Beds  of  lime- 
stone, that  a  few  years  since  were  comparatively  valueless, 
now  yield  large  revenues.    In  other  places  are  masses  of  gra- 
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jtole  that  were  unlikely  ever  to  come  into  use,  and  of  which  one 
bandred  acres  would  have  been  given  for  a  single  acre  of  land 
susceptible  of  cultivation;  whereas,  a  single  acre  now  yields 
more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  its  vicinity,  of  the 
highest  degree  of  fertility.  Thus  the  different  soils  change 
places,  and  that  which  was  superior  becomes  inferior,  while 
that  which  was  entirely  worthless  takes  its  place  at  the  head 
of  the  most  productive. 

//  may  be  said  that  labour  is  not  invariably  a  cause  of  value. 
It  is,  however,  never  applied  except  with  the  view  to  give  it,  as 
no  man  will  work  unless  he  believes  that  he  shall  obtain  a  re- 
ivard  for  so  doing,  which  he  cannot  do  unless  his  labour  be 
productive  of  some  valuable  result. 

That  it  is  sometimes  grqatly  misdirected,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  large  armies  of  Europe. 
So  far  as  they  are  not  required  for  the  security  of  person  and 
property,  their  labour  is  entirely  lost  to  the  community,  and  no 
▼aloe  is  produced.  It  is  sometimes  applied  without  judgment, 
as  in  many  cases  in  which,  for  want  of  geological  knowledge, 
large  sums  have  been  expended  in  searching  for  mines  in  places 
where  they  could  not  exist  Sometimes,  when  directed  by 
the  best  judgment,  it  fails  of  producing  any  valuable  result  In 
other  cases  there  are  values  that  appear  not  to  be  caused  by 
labour.  Thus  a  man  purchases  a  ftirm,  upon  which  he  unex- 
pectedly discovers  a  copper,  or  a  gold,  or  a  lead  mine.  He 
had  paid  what  was  supposed  to  be  its  value  when  he  purchased 
it  as  a  farm,  but  that  is  now,  perhaps,  quadrupled  or  quintupled. 
Another  sinks  a  shaft  and  strikes  a  vein  of  coal  at  a  place  where 
it  was  scarcely  supposed  to  exist,  and  his  fortune  is  made.  A 
peculiar  flavour  in  the  wine  of  Johannisbcrg,  or  that  of  Chateau 
Maigaux,  or  Constantia,  gives  high  value  to  it,  and  consequently 
•ecures  a  large  income  to  the  proprietor.  If  we  were  to  trace 
the  value  of  Chateau  Margaux,  we  should,  perhaps,  find  that  it 
has  steadily  continued  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  capital 
and  application  of  labour.  We  should  certainly  find  that  its 
present  value  was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  labour  that  had  been 
expended  for  its  advantage.  The  unexpected  discovery  of  a 
vein  of  coal  would  give  no  value  to  land  unless  possessing 
advantages  of  situation — u  e.  unless  capital  had  been  expended 
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to  give  it  facilities  of  getting  the  produce  to  market  It  is  a 
prize  to  the  finder,  but  its  value  arises  from  the  labour  of  his 
predecessors. 

If  labour  be  sometimes,  as  we  have  shown,  unproductively 
applied,  the  product  sometimes  greatly  exceeds  what  would  be 
a  proper  remuneration  for  it  A.  may  spend  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  seeking  for  a  vein  of  ore  supposed  to  pass  through 
his  estate,  and  B.  may,  without  cost,  discover  that  it  passes, 
most  unexpectedly,  through  his  property.  The  examination  of 
A.,  by  which  it  was  traced  to  the  line  of  R,  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  transfer  of  value  from  A.  to  R  Such  cases  are  no  evi- 
dence that  labour  is  not  the  cause  of  value,  but  they  are  evi- 
dences that  there  is  a  difference  in  its  reward.  If  we  were  to 
assert  that  idleness  and  dissipation  led  to  poverty,  the  proposi- 
tion would  command  universal  assent,  and  it  would  be  deemed 
absurd  in  any  one  to  state  that  his  neighbour  had  been  both 
idle  and  dissipated,  but  that  he  had  found  a  chest  of  gold  in 
the  cellar  of  his  house,  and  therefore  the  assertion  could  not  be 
correct  If  we  were  to  assert  that  the  value  of  oil  brought 
borne  by  the  numerous  whale  ships,  was  due  to  the  labour  and 
capital  employed  in  obtaining  it,  no  one  would  hesitate  to 
assent  to  it,  yet  the  objection  might  be  made  that  a  vessel  had 
just  returned  after  a  cruise  of  only  a  few  weeks,  having  unex- 
pectedly fallen  in  ivith  a  shoal  of  whales,  and  obtained,  in  that 
short  time,  the  cargo  usually  requiring  12  or  18  months.  Against 
this,  we  should  put  the  vessel  that  is  compelled  to  be  absent 
double  the  usual  time  to  obtain  her  cargo.  The  variations  that 
we  have  referred  to  as  occurring  in  the  return  for  labour  ap- 
plied to  land,  take  place  in  every  other  pursuit  of  human  life^ 
in  every  operation  to  which  either  labour,  or  capital,  is  ap- 
plied. Two  men  ship  cargoes  of  flour  to  the  same  port  in 
the  West  Indies,  on  the  same  day.  One  has  a  fair  wind  and 
makes  a  short  passage — ^finds  the  market  bare  and  makes  a 
large  profit,  while  the  other  arrives  in  company  with  half  a 
dozen  other  vessels  from  diflerent  ports,  and  with  difliculty  ob- 
tains vent  for  his  cargo.  Here  the  labour  applied  is  the  same, 
but  how  diflerent  is  the  result?  It  would  be  as  proper  in  this 
case  to  attribute  the  diflerence  to  that  natural  agent,  the  wind, 
as  in  the  other  case  to  the  earth.    If  two  men  went  out  hunt- 
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ing,  and  at  the  cud  of  the  season  one  came  home  with  a  load 
of  skins,  while  the  other  had  totally  failed,  the  diflerence  of  re* 
suit  would  not  be  ascribed  to  any  natural  agent ;  but  if  the  same 
two  men  had  chosen  two  pieces  of  land,  and  the  result  had 
been  similar,  the  natural  agent  would  have  had  all  the  credit 
Two  farmers  occupying  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  land 
have  materially  different  crops.  One  of  them  has  too  much 
rain,  and  his  grain  is  spoiled,  while  the  other  has  fine  weather, 
and  realizes  for  his  labour  twice  the  reward  of  the  other.  The 
next  year  a  different  state  of  things  arises :  the  first  has  fine 
weather,  and  makes  a  good  crop,  while  the  second  hasanindit 
ferent  one.  All  that  is  obtained,  in  both  cases,  is  due  to  the  la* 
bour  employed,  but  the  reward  is  different  No  man  would  pay 
a  higher  rent  for  one  farm  than  for  the  other,  because  in  any  par« 
ticular  year  it  chanced  to  yield  a  better  crop.  Jf  labour  were 
invariably  attended  with  a  large  return,  its  value  in  commodi- 
lies  would  rise,  but  being  liable  to  failure,  it  has  a  value  fixed 
by  an  estimate  of  its  probable  average  product  Every  man 
who  sends  a  vessel  to  sea,  knows  that  there  is  a  certain  risk  of 
loss,  against  which  he  endeavours  to  secure  himself  by  in- 
surance; and  every  one  who  accepts  a  fixed  salary  in  lieu  of  a 
Aare  of  profits,  knows  that,  with  the  chance  of  making  large 
profits,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  that  there  may  be 
none  whatever. 

Attributing  the  value  of  commodities  chiefly  to  limitation  of 
supply,  Mr.  Senior  says: 

*  The  fact  that  that  circumstance  [labour]  is  not  essential  to 
"value,  will  be  demonstrated  if  we  can  suppose  a  case  in  which 

*  value  could  exist  without  it  If,  while  carelessly  lounging 
'along  the  sea-shore,  I  were  to  pick  up  a. pearl,  would  it  have 
< no  value?  Mr.  M'Culloch  would  answer  that  the  value  of 
'the  pearl  was  the  result  of  my  appropriative  industry  in  stoop- 

*  ing  to  pick  it  up.  Suppose  then  that  I  met  with  it  while  eating 
'  an  oyster  T  Supposing  that  aerolithes  consisted  of  gold,  would 
'they  have  no  value t  Or,  suppose  that  mete($)s^c  iron  were  the 
'only  form  in  which  that  metal  were  produced,  would  not  the 
'  iron  supplied  from  heaven  be  far  more  valuable  than  any  ex- 
'isling  metalT  It  is  true  that,  wherever  there  is  utility,  the 
'  addition  of  labour  as  necessary  to  production  constitutes  value, 

16 
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*  because,  the  supply  of  labour  being  limited,  it  follows  thai  the 

*  object,  to  the  supply  of  which  it  is  necessary,  is  by  that  very 

*  necessity  limited  in  supply.   But  any  other  cause  limiting  sup* 
'ply  is  just  as  efficient  a  cause  of  value  in  an  article  as  the  ne- 

*  cessity  of  labour  to  its  production.  And,  in  fact,  if  all  the  com- 

*  modities  used  by  man  were  supplied  by  nature  without  any 

*  intervention  whatever  of  human  labour,  but  were  supplied  in 

*  precisely  the  same  quantities  as  they  now  are,  there  is  no  rea^ 

*  son  to  suppose  either  that  they  would  cease  to  be  valuable,  or 
« would  exchange  in  any  other  than  their  present  proportions.'* 

Pearls  may  be  found  by  those  who  do  not  seek  them,  and 
meteoric  iron  may  be  a  gift  to  those  who  little  anticipate  its  re- 
ception, while  others  may  seek  for  pearls,  or  dig  for  iron,  with- 
out profitable  results.  These  are  accidents  which  do  not»  in  the 
slightest  degree,  militate  against  the  assertion  that  all  value  is 
the  result  of  labour.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-  nine  out  of  every 
one  thousand  parts  of  those  annually  created  are  so,  and  the 
exceptions  are  too  slight  to  be  deserving  of  consideration.  They 
are  just  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  the  ruk. 

In  the  case  last  supposed,  "  of  all  commodities  being  Bop- 
plied  by  nature  without  the  intervention  of  human  labour," 
the  quantity  thereof  required  to  appropriate  and  to  transport 
them  where  required,  would  be  the  measure  of  exchangeable 
value,  which  tcauld  vary  greatly  from  what  it  is  at  present. 
Fish  are  no\7  supplied  by  nature,  and  their  whole  value  con- 
sists in  the  labour  of  appropriation  and  transportation.  The 
fisherman  now  labours  during  the  whole  year,  to  secure  for 
himself  and  family  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  clothing. 
If  loheatf  coUon^  and  wool  were  supplied  by  nature^  and  without 
the  care  of  man^  in  their  present  abundance^  the  labour  of  appro* 
priating  a  quantity  student  for  a  family  might  be  accomplished 
at  the  place  of  production  in  a  single  wedu  Would  the  fisherman 
exchange  the  product  of  a  year's  labour  for  that  of  a  single 
week  of  the  farmer?  Would  the  sailor  spend  his  year  in  pursuing 
the  whale,  to  exchange  the  product  for  that  which  he  could  ob- 
tain in  a  single  week  by  remaining  at  home?  If  nature  furnished 
tea,  and  sugar,  and  coffee,  in  such  abundance  that  their  whole 

•  OutUnet,  p.  138. 
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cost  ii7as  the  labour  of  appropriation,  what  should  induce  the  em- 
ployment of  the  time  necessary  to  transport  them  to  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain,  if  a  year's  labour  would  produce  no 
more  food,  or  clothing,  than  could  be  had  at  home  by  one  twen- 
tieth, or  perhaps  one  fiAieth,  part  of  the  labour  ?    If  every  ar- 
ticle consumed  by  man  were  furnished  by  nature,  in  its  present 
quantities,  without  the  smallest  exertion  on  his  part,  their  re- 
spective values  would  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  producing 
them  (U  the  places  at  which  they  were  required^  precisely  as  at 
present,  but  with  a  material  alteration  ir  their  relative  values. 
Fish  and  oil  would  rise,  and  wheat  and  cotton  would  fall,  be- 
cause more  readily  appropriated. 

Every  agent  of  production,  earth,  air,  water,  heat,  steam, 
Alc^  is  practically  unlimited  in  supply.  Every  man  may  have 
as  much  as  he  thinks  fit  to  appropriate.  Every  commodity 
used  by  man  is,  in  like  manner,  practically  unlimited  in  quan- 
tity, and  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  by  the  application  of 
labour.  Their  value  iSf  in  all  cases^  meantred  by  the  quantity 
and  qualUy  of  labour  required  for  their  production  to  the  extent 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  possess  other  commodi' 
ties  to  offer  in  exchange  for  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RESULTS. 

Wb  will  now  proceed  to  sum  up  tj^  r^sdlta  at  which  we  have 
arrived.    They  are 

or  VALUB. 

I.  That  all  value  is  exchangeable. 

II.  That  labour  is  the  sole  cause  of  value. 

III.  That  the  value  of  commodities,  at  the  time  tf  froduciionf 
is  measured  by  the  quantity  and  quaUtif  of  labour  required 
therefor. 

IV.  That  with  every  improvement  in  the  quaXiy  of  labour 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  thereof  required  for  the 
production  of  any  given  quantity  of  commodities. 

y.  That  the  value  <if  existing  capital  cannot  exceed  that  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  labour  required  for  its  reproduction^ 
and  that  the  quantity  of  labour  for  which  it  will  exchange  tends 
to  fall  with  every  improvement  in  the  quality  thereof. 

or   LABOUR. 

VI.  That  labour,  when  aided  by  capital,  becomes  more  pro- 
ductive, and  is  thus  improved  in  its  quality. 

VII.  That  every  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour  is  at- 
tended by  an  increased  facility  of  accumulation. 

VIII.  That  this  increased  power  of  accumulating  capital 
tends  to  lessen  the  value,  in  labour,  of  that  already  existing, 
and  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  the  product  of  labour  that 
can  be  demanded  in  return  for  permitting  it  to  be  used. 

IX.  That  the  proportion  that  can  be  claimed  by  those  who 
transport  its  products,  and  by  the  storekeeper,  who  exchanges 
them  for  the  commodities  required  in  return,  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, in  a  constant  course  of  reduction,  as  labour  becomes  more 
productive. 

X.  That  the  labourer  is  thus  enabled  to  retain  a  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  the  commodities  produced. 
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XL  That  where  population  and  capital  are  small,  and  where 
the  superior  soils,  only,  are  cultivated,  labour  is  unproductive: 
that  the  proportion  claimed  by  the  land  owner  is  large,  the 
cost  of  transportation  is  great,  and  the  proportion  taken  by  the 
storekeeper  is  so,  while  that  which  is  retained  by  the  labourer  is 
small    He  is,  therefore,  poor  and  miserable. 

XIL  That  as  population  and  capital  increase,  and  as  cultiva- 
tion is  extended  over  the  inferior  soils,  labour  becomes  more 
productive,  and  there  is  a  constant  diminution  in  the  proportion 
claimed  by  the  owner  of  capital,  whether  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  land,  or  to  the  transportation,  or  exchange,  of 
commodities,  accompanied  by  a  constant  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion retained  by  the  labourer,  and  a  constant  improvement 
in  his  condition. 


or  CAPITAL. 

XIIL  That  the  power  to  demand  rent  arises  from  labour 
apfdied  to  the  improvement  of  land,  and  that  rent  and  interest 
are  alike  profits  of  capital 

XIV.  That  the  aid  of  capital  tends  to  render  labour  more 
pfodoctive,  thus  improving  its  quality. 

XY.  That  the  further  acquisition  of  capital  is  facilitated  by 
every  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour. 

XVL  That  this  increased  facility  of  accumulation  is  attend- 
ed by  a  diminution  in  the  labour  value  of  all  previously  existing 
capital 

XVIL  That  it  is  also  attended  with  a  diminution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  product  of  labour  that  can  be  claimed  for  permit- 
ting capital  to  be  used. 

XVIII.  That  labour  is,  by  its  improvement  of  quality,  ren- 
dered so  much  more  productive,  that  this  diminution  in  the 
propariimi  claimed  by  the  capitalist,  is  attended  by  an  increase 
ta  ike  quantity  of  commodities  obtained  in  return  for  the  use  of 
any  given  amount  of  capital 

XIX«  That  where  population  and  capital  are  small,  and 
where  the  superior  soils,  only,  are  cultivated,  further  capital  is 
accumulated  with  difficulty,  and  its  owner  takes  a  large  proper* 
tion  of  the  product  of  labour  in  return  for  permitting  its  use;  but 
that  that  large  pn^rtioo  yields  but  a  small  amount  of  commodu 
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tieSt  and  thus  a  large  quantity  of  labour  is  required  to  secure  a 
given  amount  of  income. 

XX.  That  as  population  and  capital  increase,  and  as  culti- 
vation is  extended  over  the  inferior  soils,  further  capital  is 
accumulated  with  greater  facility,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
capitalist  is  diminished ;  but  that  that  smaller  proportion  yields 
him  a  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  commodities^  and  thus  a 
smaller  amount  of  labour  is  required  to  secure  a  given  amount 
of  income. 


XXI.  That  thus  with  the  increase  of  population  and  of  capi- 
tal, and  with  the  extension  of  cultivation,  there  is'  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  both  labourer  and  capitalist 
That  the  former,  while  enjoying  a  constantly  increasing  mea- 
sure of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  experiences  a 
constantly  increasing  facility  in  becoming  himself  a  capitalist, 
to  enjoy  an  equally  constantly  increasing  measure  of  the  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  of  life,  in  return  for  the  industry,  pru- 
dence, and  integrity  which  enabled  him  to  become  so. 


Such  we  believe  to  be  the  natural  laws,  regulating  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth,  that  may  be  deduced  from  the 
experience  of  the  world  for  hundreds,  and  thousands,  of  years. 
That  they  are  so  we  feel  assured,  because  they  are,  like  all  the 
other  laws  of  nature,  simple,  and  therefore  Kkely  to  be  univer- 
saHy  true.  They  have  another  characteristic  of  nature,  in  the 
perfect  harmony  of  interests  indicated  by  them.  We  find  those 
of  the  landlord  and  tenant*— of  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer 

•  JBren  where  the  inteieete  of  Uieee  ptrtiet  mppear  oppoeed,  their  reel  interarti 
•re  the  eame.  The  ownen  of  land  In  England  oonoeife  themeelvee  to  be  bene- 
fited by  the  com  lawa,  bat  their  ellbet  has  been  to  oaue  them  to  derive  bat  three, 
er  three  and  a  half  per  cent  ftem  the  capital  they  hate  infected,  when  thejr  oqght 
to  have  had  (bar,  or  five  per  cent  Prodoctioa  haa  been  diminiahed,  and  they 
have  foilbred  thereftom.  Had  trade  been  ftee,  moch  of  the  capital  appUed  to  the 
improvement  of  lande  that  now  yield  bat  a  email  retom  to  labour,  woold  have 
been  applied  to  the  eitenaion  of  manaihotaree,  bj  which  inoreaaed  valne  vroold 
have  been  given  to  town  lota,  and  to  landa  in  and  near  thoee  towna,  ea  vrell 
aa  to  thoie  more  diitant 

The  ownen  of  capital  applied  to  many  branches  of  mana&cture  in  the  United 
Statee,  have  never  derived  advantage  from  the  tariff.  They  have  been  indoeed 
to  Inveet  their  meana  in  that  way,  and  by  the  aid  of  reatrictive  lawi,  have  ob- 
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^-of  the  planter  and  his  slave — ^to  be  the  same,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  adopt  any  measure  that  shall  injure  the  one  without 
equal  injury  to  the  other.  We  find  rights  and  duties  in  harmony 
with  each  other. 

If  we  reject  these  laws,  and  resort  to  appropriation^  and  to 
numopofy^  we  find  the  landlord  and  the  tenant — the  capitalist  and 
the  labourer — the  planter  and  the  slave — opposed  in  interest 
We  find  that  what  is  supposed  to  benefit  the  one  must  injure 
the  other,*  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  meet  on  any 
common  ground.  We  find  a  discord  that  does  not  exist  else- 
where in  the  laws  which  govern  the  universe,  but  which  roust 
exist  in  any  system  that  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is 
one  of  the  laws  of  our  being, 

"'That  tbey  may  take  who  hafe  Um  power, 
And  those  may  keep  who  can.** 


tained  a  smaller  amoant  of  commodities  than  they  would  have  done  had  those 
laws  never  existed. 

Were  the  com  laws  tuddtudy  repealed,  the  effect  woald  be  vast  injury,  hot 
were  importation  permitted  at  a  doty  that  would  not  cause  any  very  great  im^ 
mediate  change  of  price,  but  subject  to  an  annual  reduction,  until  brought  as 
near  to  free  trade  as  regard  to  the  revenue  would  permit,  the  proprietors  of  land 
would  find  that  the  interests  of  the  consumers  were  in  perfect  harmony  with 
their  own,  and  that  they  would  enjoy  increased  profits  of  capital,  while  the 
laboaiers  would  have  increased  wages.  To  accomplish  this  end,  however,  reduc- 
tioo  must  be  gradual     VioUrA  ektiige$  are  oitoays  to  be  deprecated, 

*  **llie  interest  of  the  landlord  is  always  opposed  to  that  of  the  consumer  and 
raanofteturer.  Com  can  be  permanenUy  at  an  advanced  prioOr  only  because 
^4.ii^f5^«i  hUwor  is  necessary  to  produce  it;  because  its  cost  of  production  is 
iaeieased.  The  same  cause  invariably  raises  rent ;  it  is,  therefore^  for  the  it^ 
ten$t  §f  the  landlord  that  the  eoet  attending  the  production  of  com  ehould  be  in- 
onoud,  T&ts,  however,  if  not  the  intereot  of  the  eonoumer ;  to  him  it  is  desira- 
ble that  eom  should  be  low  relatively  to  money  and  commodities,  for  it  u  always 
with  eommodities,  or  money,  that  com  is  purchased.  Neither  is  it  the  intereot  of 
the  manmfacturer  that  com  should  be  at  a  high  price,  for  the  high  price  of  com 
win  occasion  high  wages,  but  will  not  raise  the  price  of  his  commodity.  Not 
cnly  then  must  more  of  his  commodity,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  tiling,  the 
value  of  more  of  his  commodity,  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  com  which  he 
himself  consumes,  but  more  must  be  given,  or  the  value  of  more,  for  wages  to  his 
workmen,  for  which  he  will  receive  no  remuneration.  AU  elauUt  therefore^ 
nffft  the  lanHarda^  wiU  be  injured  6y  the  increaoe  in  the  price  of  com.  The 
dealings  between  the  huidlord  and  the  public  are  not  like  dealings  in  trade,  where- 
hf  both  the  seOer  and  bnyer  may  equally  be  said  to  gain,  but  the  loss  is  wholly 
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on  0D6  rideb  ind  the  gmin  wholly  on  the  other ;  tnd  if  corn  could,  bj  importati<Mi» 
be  proenred  ohe&per,  the  lots  in  ooiuequence  of  not  importing  is  ftr  greeter  om 
one  tide,  thtn  the  gain  u  on  the  other.** — JUcarda, 

^  All  other  thingi  remeining  the  same,  it  is  the  labonrer*s  interest  that  tlie 
rale  of  profit  should  be  ttnioersafiy  <oi9.  •  •  •  •  In  general  the  labourer  ie 
better  paid,  or,  in  other  words,  reoeiTes  a  larger  amount  of  oamniodlties,  when 
profits  are  high,  that  is  when  he  receif  es  a  small  share,  than  when  profits  are  low, 
that  is,  when  he  receiTes  a  large  share  of  the  Talue  of  what  he  produces.*** 

Mr.  Senior  is  of  opmion,  that  *'a  high  rate  of  profit  b  generally  found  to  ae- 
company  prodoeti^eness  of  labour,**  but  still  he  thinks  it  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
kbonrer  that  |Nt>fits  should  be  **  universally  low.**  The  interests  of  the  labourer 
and  capitalist  are  therefitre  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  We  have  shown 
that  when  labour  is  unproductive,  the  capitalist  has  a  largo  share,  and  that  as  it  be* 
eomes  productive,  that  share  is  In  a  constant  course  of  reduction.  Did  we  deem 
Ihrther  evidence  necessary,  we  would  give  a  view  of  profits  and  wages  dnrinf 
the  late  war,  when  production  was  diminished  by  the  waste  of  capital— when  in- 
tarest  and  rents  were  high — when  the  capitalist*s  proportion  was  large  when 
the  labourer  fimnd  it  difficult  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  lile— and  when  pnii' 
perism  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  a  contribution  of  more  than  fiirlj 
miUiotts  of  dollars,  per  annum,  to  meet  the  demands  of  those  who  were  unable  to 
find  employment  at  such  wages  as  would  yield  them  the  means  of  s 

•Bsttior.    OaUiBM,  p.  911. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

FLUCTUATI0N8  OF  PRICE. 

Ir  the  views  we  have  thus  submitted  be  correct,  we  may 
Mw  have  some  guide  in  estimating  the  probable  permanence 
of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  price  of  landed  preperty^ 
which  firequently  rises  far  above,  and  then  falls  below  its  rral 
valoa 

We  have  seen  that  the  man  who  has  obtained  a  {dough,  or 
a  wagon,  at  the  expense  of  great  labour,  finds  its  exchange- 
abb  value  reduced,  when,  by  improvements  in  machinery,  new 
pkragfas,  or  wagons,  can  be  obtained  at  diminished  cost  Ho 
hu  accumulated  a  capital  to  which  he  attached  a  certain 
vahe,  but  it  is  now  worth  no  more  than  the  price  of  the  labour 
uecesnry  for  its  reproduction.  He  purchases  new  |doughsb 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  improved  construction,  enable 
Urn  to  perform  a  larger  amount  of  work,  and  the  old  ones  are, 
I7  degiees,  thrown  out  of  use.  He  has  thus  added  to  his 
capital  by  the  labour  of  the  present  year,  but  that  addition  is 
accompanied  by  a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  that  which  he  pre* 
vk)aly  possessed. 

Another  man  owns  a  cotton  mill  that  had  been  erected  at 
great  cost  If  he  wish  now  to  build  a  new  one,  he  can  have 
it  done  much  more  cheaply,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
capital  by  which  labour  is  aided.  TImb  first,  even  if  equally 
good,  would  now  exchange  for  much  less  labour  than  had  been 
required  to  produce  it  It  is  not,  however,  equally  good,  for  the 
improved  madiinery  of  the  day  renders  it  almost  valueless,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  short  time  it  will  be  abandoned. 

Another  man  has  a  farm  which  has  cost  him  great  labour 
to  improve.  Improvements  in  the  means  of  transportation  en- 
iUe  other  lands  to  be  brought  into  a  condition  to  yield  the  same 
retura  to  labour,  and  the  value  of  his  farm  cannot  exceed  the 
cost  of  obtaining  one  equally  good  elsewhere.  If  the  same 
19 
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amount  of  labour  on  newer  lands  will  yield  him  much  larger 
returns,  he  may  abandon  his  farm  and  its  improvementSt  and 
transfer  himself  to  another  quarter,  as  has  been  done  repeatedly 
in  some  of  tlie  Southern  states.  Even  when  he  is  not  induced 
to  do  this,  he  may  sell  his  property  at  a  reduced  price.  We  thus 
see  that  the  creation  of  new  capital  is  accompanied  by  a  con- 
stant reduction  of  the  value  of  that  previously  existing,  which 
is  the  cause  that  the  actual  value  of  the  whole  quantity  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Such  having  been  the  case  in  time  past,  it  follows  that,  as 
nature  works  always  in  the  same  direction,  such  must  be  the 
case  at  the  present  time,  and  that  the  actual  increase  in  the 
value  of  landed  property  must  be  less  than  the  amount  of  labour 
expended  in  its  improvement  If  the  whole  annual  product  of 
the  United  States  be  1,500  millions  of  dollars,  it  may,  we  think, 
be  assumed  that  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  that  amount  can 
be  applied  to  the  building  of  houses ;  to  the  construction  of 
canals,  rail  roads,  and  turnpikes;  to  the  clearing  of  farms,  their 
enclosure,  and  the  various  other  improvements  necessary  to 
give  value  to  land ;  and  that  the  actual  annual  increase  of  value 
must  fall  short,  of  that  sum. 

Expenditure  for  purposes  of  this  description  can  come  only 
out  of  that  portion  of  wages  and  profits  not  needed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  commodities  for  actual  consumption,  as  will  be  evi- 
dent on  an  examination  of  the  operations  of  an  individual.  If 
a  man  be  engaged  in  a  business  that  fully  occupies  his  pre- 
sent capital,  but  is  yielding  him  enough  to  pay  his  expenses  and 
leave  a  surplus  of  9  5,000  per  annum,  and  he  commence  the 
building  of  a  house  that  requires  9 10,000  per  annum,  he  will 
soon  find  himself  compelled  to  limit  his  business,  or  to  borrow 
capital  from  his  neighbours.  If,  however,  he  find  that  those 
neighbours  have  all  been  engaged  in  the  same  way,  and  that 
all  have  been  constructing  rail  roads,  or  canals,  or  building 
houses,  and  that  they  not  only  have  occasion  for  all  their  own 
means,  but  that  they  want  more,  the  necessary  consequence  is 
that  he  must  stop  his  house,  or  diminish  his  business — or  be- 
come bankrupt  The  stoppage  of  his  building  is  the  least  dis- 
advantageous, and  accordingly  he  allows  it  to  remain  unfinish- 
ed, and  his  neighbours  do  the  same  with  theirs;  and  after  a  time 
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a  further  accumulation  of  capital  enables  them  gradually  to 
resume  their  labours  and  to  complete  their  works. 

Here  we  have  the  history  of  much  of  the  operations  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  both  there  is  an  oc- 
casional mania  for  speculation  in  property.  Lands  and  lots 
rise — bouses  are  built — rail  roads  and  canals  are  projected 
and  partially  executed — until  at  length  each  man  finds  that 
be  has  undertaken  what  he  cannot  carry  through,  without  aid, 
and  that  those  around  him  are  in  the  same  situation.*  His 
house  is  arrested  in  its  progress,  as  are  the  rail  roads  and  ca- 
nals of  his  neighbours — the  price  of  lots  and  houses  falls — new 
houses  are  no  longer  built — ^rail  roads  and  canals  cease  to  be 
projected,  and  gradually  a  healthful  state  of  things  arises.  Those 
who  have  had  the  power  to  retain  their  property  have  lost  the 
interest  upon  their  investments,  as  well  as  the  profit  that  might 
have  been  made  by  the  use  of  their  capital  in  business,  but 
those  whose  means  have  not  enabled  them  to  wait,  have  been 
compelled  to  sell  their  houses  and  their  stocks  at  heavy  loss, 
and  are  ruined.  Such  has  been  the  history  of  all  great  specu- 
lations in  real  estate  and  improvements  in  aid  thereof,  and  such 
roust  it  continue  to  be,  where  the  rise  in  the  value  of  property 
is  general  and  great 

Local  increase  may  take  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
be  permanent,  but,  if  sudden,  it  must  always  be  attended  with 
a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase,  or  in  the  actual  value, 
elsewhere.  The  construction  of  rail  roads  and  canals  to  a 
great  city,  increases  rapidly  the  value  of  property  therein  by 
transferring  to  it  the  trade  heretofore  done  in  the  small  towns, 
whose  progress  is  thereby  arrested.  Lands  in  Illinois  may  rise 
rapidly  in  value,  but  they  rise  in  the  ratio  of  capital  invested 
for  their  imprcvement  If  rail  roads  and  canals  be  made  for 
their  use,  so  that  they  ofler  such  inducements  to  emigration  as 
to  cause  the  farmers  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 

*  Thw  is  equally  tnie  in  regard  to  the  creation  of  banks.  If  all  the  world 
undertake  to  lend  money,  i.  e,  to  put  capital  into  bank  stock  for  the  purpoeea  of 
discoiint,  it  will  loon  be  foand  that  the  holders  thereof  cannot  pay  the  instal- 
ments as  they  are  called  in.  They  then  desire  to  sell  the  half-paid-up  stock,  as  the 
other  desires  to  sell  hb  building,  but  there  are  no  purchasers  when  every  man 
is  called  upon  for  his  share.  Bank  stock  fUls ;  to  rise  again  when  the  increased 
trade  of  the  eountry  finds  employment  for  the  capital  so  invested. 
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sylvaoia,  to  abandon  or  to  sell  their  farmf,  the  rise  there  is  ao 
oompanied  by  a  fall  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
capital  to  Illinois.*    The  increased  value  of  lands  in  Alabama, 

*  Thn  eflbct  mm!  be  prodoced  whan  improvemMiti  in  pwlied  to  •&  miM^ 
•niaUe  eitent  When  roede  and  eaneUi  are  made  ifradvally,  and  in  aooordanes 
with  the  growth  of  capital  and  of  popnlation,  eaeh  atep  ia  prodnctiYe  of  adraa- 
tafe  and  preparea  ihr  another  and  sreater  one;  Iftit  when  fhej  are  poahed  lor* 
ward  too  rafrfdly,  they  tend  to  brinf  iirito  market  a  larfer  qoanfity  of  land 
tfuur  18  reqntaite,  the  eoneeqvenee  of  whieh  mnst  be  a  M  k  the  Tahie  of  aU. 
When  an  owner  of  property  near  n  eity  expenda  hia  meana  in  making  atieato 
end  boiling  honaea  in  advance  of  population,  the  valne  prodoced  is  &r  abort  of 
the  ooet,  becaoae  they  will  not  yield  intereat  upon  the  hiveetmenL  By  oflbring 
fliem  at  low  renta,he  indueea  pereona  to  oecopy  them  who  would Mherwiae  have 
peid  rent  to  the  ownen  of  thoae  previooaly  boHt  Hooaeo  become  anpenboB* 
dant,  and  rente  M.  He  thoa  tnjnrea  both  himaelf  and  hia  neighboun  by  the 
waste  of  hia  own  capital,  whereaa,  he  might  have  applied  it  in  aoeh  manner  as 
would  have  benefited  the  whole  commnnity.  So  long,  however,  aa  improvemenii 
ly  roada  and  canals  are  left  to  In^Mdcal  fnfarpriet,  no  poeaifaie  dfaadvaBtegn 
can  arise  from  permitting  the  ownen  of  capital  to  Judge  ibr  themaehua  the 
benefit  likely  to  result  firom  any  investment,  and  there  b  no  more  propriety  In 
tfM  government  undertaking  to  judge  Ibr  them,  than  there  would  be  if  they,  pro* 
foeed  to  invest  the  same  quantify  in  making  hata,  or  aboea.  It  is  only  when 
jUMrmnenft  undertake  to  make  sneh  improvemente  that  any  material  waste  ef 
eapHal,  or  disadvantage  of  any  kind,  is  to  be  apprehended.  They  adopt  the  idn 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  investmento  should  pay  interest,  the  ooneequence  of 
which  is,  that  vast  sums  are  expended  which  yield  no  reeult  whatever.  Had  tbm 
sanal  and  rail  road  improvemente  made  by  the  Slate  ef  Pennsylvania  been 
kBdraited  to  individuals,  aU  that  is  rsally  valuable  ef  tham  wooid  have  been 
made  with  km  than  one  half  of  the  expenditure— all  would  have  yielded  prafii— 
•nd,  ultimately,  a  more  extenaive  and  more  beneficial  aystem  might  have  been 
completed  with  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  than  that  which  now  exists,  obtained 
al  the  coet  of  twenty.three  millions.  If  the  dfy  of  London,  or  that  of  Philadel- 
phia, were  to  undertake  to  extend  all  the  pavemente  eeveral  mHes  beyond  their 
preeent  limits,  the  owners  of  property  might,  with  great  justioe,  eomplain  tiiat 
they  were  taxed  Ibr  undertakings  that  not  only  would  not  benefit,  but  that  would 
greatly  injure,  them,  by  giving,  at  their  expenee,  advantages  to  distant  land,  and 
promoting  the  dispersion  of  the  inhabitants.  Precisely  such  is  the  operation 
of  many  of  the  rail  roads  and  canals  that  have  been  made  in  the  United  Stateik 
lliey  promote  the  dispersion  of  the  peopte  in  the  same  manner  as  the  5M?l<miia- 
tion  edieme  of  Great  Britain.  The  injury  b  comparatively  small,  because  the 
ra|^  growth  of  popubtien  speedily  filb  up  the  vacancy  that  b  created,  but  the 
giowth  of  both  popubtien  and  capital  would  be  aMMre  rapid  under  a  difiereni 
aystem.  Colonisation,  as  carried  on  in  the  United  Butee,  is  generally  a  healthlbl 
operation,  but  every  attempt  to  force  it  b  certain  to  be  productive  of  injury.  When* 
ever  the  persons  ui^ng  roada,  or  canals,  or  houses,  are  willing  to  pay  intereet  upon 
their  cost,  it  may  be  preeumed  that  the  benefit  derived  therefiom  b  equal  therato^ 
but  vHien  they  an  Ml  willing  to  do  so,  partt  at  bnH,  of  thtuepUal  b  wasted. 
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tnd  Mississippi,  has  been  great,  but  it  has  been  accompanied  by 
^  coTTesponding  decrease  in  those  of  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia,  the  proprietors  of  which  have  sold 
their  plantations  at  reduced  prices,  and  in  msny  cases  have 
abandoned  them.    Such  would  be  the  case  in  many  parts  of 
New  England,  but  that  the  investment  of  capital  in  manufac- 
tures gives  to  the  land  the  advantage  of  a  market  at  home, 
more  advantageous  than  that  which  the  lands  of  superior  fer- 
tility in  the  West  derive  from  their  rail  roads,  and  thus  makes 
amends  for  deficiency  of  quality. 

The  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  United  States  in 
1799,  was  618  millions  of  dollars.  In  1814-15,  it  rose  to  1,681 
roiUions.*  After  that  time  it  fell  considerably,  and  in  1818  it 
would  not  probably  have  been  more  than  1,800  millions.  In 
1684,  the  States  of  New  York  and  Ohio  were  assessed  at  461 
millions.  Those  states  embrace  one  fifth  of  the  whole  popda^ 
tion,  and  probably  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  value  of  property. 
Assuming,  however,  that  it  is  one  fifth,  we  obtain,  as  the  os- 
$e$$ed  value  of  the  lands  and  houses  in  the  United  States, 
8^800  millions,  being  1,000  millions  more  than  in  1818.  If  we 
add  to  this  1,000  millions,  two  thirds,  to  obtain  the  real  value, 
we  shall  have  1,667'millions,  being  an  average  increase  cfreal 
M&itf,  of  about  100  millions  per  annum.  If  such  was  the  growth 
of  16  years  of  prosperity,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  single  year 
shoold  produce  so  great  an  increase,  and  that  property  in  New 
York,  the  real  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  600  millions  in 
1884,  sbouM  rise  in  1885  to  700,  and  in  1836  to  900  millions  Tf 
Or,  how  is  it  possible  that  property  in  the  United  States,  which 
in  two  centuries  had  risen  only  to  4,000  millions, of  real  value, 
should  rise  in  one  or  two  years  to  5,000,  or  probably  6,000  mil- 
lions? It  is  not  possible  that  such  a  rise  should  take  place  and  be 
perroaiient,  and  we  must  therefore  look  for  a  fall  How  far  it 
will  go,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  say,  but  a  fall  must  take  place.^ 

•  PUkin'b  Statislioi,  p.  SIS. 

f  W«  hMim  wm  before  at  a  etelement,  drewn  up  bj  a  fenUemui  poeMHiQ|^ 
iMpli  Bioint  ef  inlbniielioii,  fttHn  which  it  wouM  appear,  Ui^  the  iioiRtMl  vilae 
•r  the  ml  eatate  ef  New  York,  in  ISSe,  could  not  have  been  lea  than  1900 

TheftllhM 
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The  value  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Union  tends  to  advance 
steadily  with  the  labour  and  capital  applied  to  its  improve- 
ment, but  the  annual  increase  is  less  than  the  annual  expendu 
ture  far  that  purpose.*    If  we  suppose  the  amount  that  can  be 


*  If  Uie  moet  advantageous  inveBtment  of  capital  in,  or  upon,  land  be  attended 
with  an  increase  of  value  short  of  the  amount  applied,  what  must  be  the  effiMt 
of  its  application  to  unprofitable  rail  roads,  canals,  and  other  improvementiT 
The  construction  of  such  works,  where  they  will  yield  but  a  small  return  to  the 
owners,  is  often  defended  upon  the  ground  that  they  give  great  value  to  the 
land  through  which  they  pass.  We  find,  however,  that  in  no  case  is  landed 
property  worth  what  would  be  necessary  for  its  reproduction,  and  therefore  thai 
the  land,  when  thus  improved,  will  not  exchange  for  the  quantity  of  labour  ex- 
pended in  its  production.  Its  owners  could  purchase  an  interest  in  property  to 
which  value  has  been  already  given  by  the  expenditure  of  capital,  at  leas  Uian  the 
cost  of  rendering  their  own  so,  as  is  done  by  the  man  who  purchases  land  im- 
mediately beyond  that  now  in  cultivation,  which  derives  advantage  from  the 
roads  or  canals  previously  made.  If  the  inerea9e  in  the  produetivenen  ef 
loieur,  ewMetpt^enX  upon  the  making  of  the  road,  were  equal  to  the  inUreei  tf  the 
capital  inveated^  the  ownere  eouXd  afford  to  pay  toU  for  iU  tiss,  to  the  amount  of 
that  inUreat.  No  man  will  build  a  house,  unless  he  suppose  that  he  will  find 
some  person  to  whom  the  use  of  the  capital,  thus  applied,  will  be  of  sufficient  ad* 
vantage  to  induce  him  to  pay  interest  on  the  amount  expended.  If  he  baUd  it« 
and  obtain  only  half  the  usual  rate  of  interest,  it  u  evident  that  one  half  of  the 
capital,  appropriated  in  some  other  manner,  would  have  been  productive  of  equal 
benefit  to  the  person  who  used  it  in  that  form.  If  a  manufacturer  were  urged 
to  expend  $10,000  upon  some  improvement  in  his  motive  power,  by  which  labour 
could  be  rendered  more  productive,  he  would  inquire  how  much  of  the  wages 
usually  paid  to  his  men  would  be  saved  thereby.  If  he  found  that  they  would 
allow  him  only  three  per  cent  upon  the  capital,  he  would  deem  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  apply  it  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  machines,  rather  than  of 
their  quality.  By  this  mode  of  application,  he  might  be  enabled  so  to  extend  his 
operations,  that,  in  a  few  years,  he  might  majie  the  other  improvement  with  ad- 
vantage. The  saving  firom  a  few  machines  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  expenditure,  but  when  the  number  was  greatly  increased,  it  would  become 
his  interest  to  make  it  The  extension  of  rail  roads  and  canals  beyond  preper 
limitOt  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  capital  that  might,  with  greater  advantage,  be 
employed  in  increasing  the  number  of  farms,  or  of  manufactories,  to  be  benefited 
thereby,  the  owners  of  which  would  then  find  it  to  their  interest  to  pay  a  sufficient 
amount  of  toll  to  render  productive  the  capital  required. 

When  capital  is  worth  five  per  cent.,  those  who  use  it  make  wages,  and  as 
much  more  as  pays  the  capitalist  for  his  machines.  If  it  be  lent  to  a  man  who 
ean  only  make  wages  and  have  a  surplus  of  three  per  cent,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
must  be  unprofitabfy  applied.  This  is  equally  true  in  relation  to  all  investments. 
Many  of  the  rail  roads,  and  canals,  constructed  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Groat 
Britain,  do  not  aid  labour  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  those  who  use  them  to 
pay  toll  to  the  amount  that  is  required  to  pay  interest  upon  the  co>t    Such  is 
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80  applied  to  be  equal  to  150  millions  of  dollars,  and  we  do  not 
tbink  it  can  much  exceed  that  sum,  the  annual  growth  of  value 
cannot  be  more  than  100  millions,  and  our  successors,  twenty 
years  hence,  will  probably  estimate  it  at  6000  millions,  being 
nearly  the  valuation  of  1830.  What  is  true,  in  this  respect,  in  re- 
gard to  the  United  States,  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  all  other 
countries.  When,  then,  after  a  series  of  prosperous  years,  in 
which  labour  and  capital  have  been  fully  and  profitably  em- 
ployed, we  see  a  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate,  toe  may 
be  assured  thai  it  cannot  be  permanent  because  the  increase  cf 
real  value  can  only  arise  out -of  the  annual  savings  applied  to 
its  improvement^  and  cannot  equal  the  amount  so  applied. 


The  tendency  of  the  price  of  capitalj  as  marked  by  the  rate 
efinierestf  is  to  fall.  As  labour  becomes  more  productive,  the 
capitalist  retains  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion  of  the 
amount  that  is  lent,  and  of  the  commodities  that  he  sells.  Where 
the  employment  of  capital  has  been  restrained  by  legislative 
interferences,  as  in  the  case  of  England  already  referred  to,* 
there  is  a  tendency  to  a  very  gradual  advance  in  the  proportion 
claimed  by  its  owner,  as  those  restrictions  are  removed,  either 
by  the  gradual  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  by  the  re- 
peal of  restrictive  laws ;  and  such  is,  likewise,  the  case  in  the 
United  States,  as  improvement  in  the  means  of  manufacturing 
the  various  commodities  protected  by  the  tariff,  places  daily 
an  increased  portion  of  the  products  of  the  country  above  pro- 
tection, and  thus  renders  trade  more  free.  The  rise  that  can  take 
place  in  Great  Britain  cannot  much  exceed  one  per  cent,  and 
b  the  United  States  it  must  be  much  less,  because  the  restric- 
tions have  interfered  comparatively  little  with  the  employment 
of  capital    With  this  exception,  no  increase  can  possibly  take 


putiealarlj  tiM  om6  with  many  of  thoie  made  by  the  Hate  tind  general  govern- 
wmta  of  the  Union— with  the  Celedonian  eanil  made  by  the  British  gofern- 
maiii— with  the  eanala  of  Ireland,  and  of  Franoe,  made  wlmlly  or  in  part  by  tlie 
gofwunents  of  thoee  coontrieo.  If  they  would  have  yielded  the  uaual  rate  of 
profit,  they  would  htna  been  oonitructed  by  indivldnali.  The  tame  capital,  had 
it  been  left  in  the  poeketi  of  the  prodncers,  would  have  yielded  the  fbll  rate  of 
profit 
•  Aale,  page  91. 
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place  in  the  proportion  of  the  capitalistt  or  rate  of  interestf 
that  can  be  permanent  Wars  may  prevent  accumulatioiw 
and  render  labour  less  productive ;  in  which  case,  the  rate  of 
interest  will  rise,  but  so  long  as  there  is  a  constant  increase 
in  the  productiveness  of  labour,  so  long  must  there  be  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  proportion  of  the  capitalist,  accompanied  by  an  in* 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  that  may  be  obtained  in 
return  for  the  use  of  any  given  amount  of  capital  There  can 
be  no  permanent  increase  in  the  rate  of  interestf  or  in  the  rate 
of  advance  of  the  trader^  after  their  proportions  shall  have  been 
settled  under  a  system  that  alloiws  every  man  to  employ  his 
means  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  likely  to  yield  him  the 
largest  return.  When  we  see  interest  rising  rapidly,  or  trade 
carried  on  at  a  high  rate  of  profit,  we  may  be  assured  that  a 
reverse  will  take  place,  and  that  it  will  fall  below  the  level,  as 
it  has  risen  above  it  For  the  nument^  the  change  is  always  aUri- 
buied  to  the  increased  productiveness  of  capUalf  but  were  capital 
and  labour  really  more  productive^  the  proportion  would  faU^ 
instead  of  rising. 

Commodities  of  all  descriptions  frequently  rise  in  price, 
while  labour  is  stationary,  so  that  the  labourer  obtains  a  di- 
minished quantity.  The  tendency  is  to  a  fall  in  the  labour  pricCf 
yielding  to  the  labourer  a  constantly  increasing  quantity  in  re- 
turn for  a  given  amount  of  exertion.  When^  on  the  contrary^ 
we  see  a  rise  in  commodities  generally^  giving  to  the  labourer  a 
diminished  return^  we  may  feel  assured  thai  itis  nottobe  per- 
tnanenL  It  may  result  from  war,  and  endure  for  many  years,  as 
was  the  case  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  return  to  peace  will  see 
a  fall  in  prices,  so  as  to  yield  the  labourer  a  larger,  and  con- 
stantly increasing,  return.  The  labour  price  of  commodities 
falls  with  increased,  as  it  rises  with  decreased,  production.  We 
see  this  to  be  the  case  when  the  crop  of  grain,  or  of  cotton,  is 
small,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  prices  of  those  conuno- 
dities,  regulate  those  of  all  others. 

The  money  price  of  all  commodities  tends  to  fall,  because 
the  improvements  in  the  mode  of  producing  all  others  are  mors 
rapid  Uian  in  the  production  of  gold  and  silver.  When  we  see 
off  commodities  rise  in  price,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  not 


l£»-    -  —  — 
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nioed  in  numey,  but  in  some  representative  thereof,  and  that 
whea  gold  and  silver  came  to  be  demanded  for  them,  they  will 
faa 


The  money  price  of  labour  would  have  fallen  with  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  procuring  the  precious  metals,  but  for  the 
substitution  therefor  of  credits  in  the  form  of  drafts,  bank  notes, 
&&,  in  most  of  the  operations  of  the  world.  So  long  as  that 
substitution  maintains  money  and  labour  in  their  present  ratio 
to  each  other,  so  long  will  the  average  price  remain  where  it 
is,  but  if,  at  any  time,  the  mines  should  fail  to  yield  a  sufficient 
supply  to  do  so,  and  the  power  of  substituting  credit  in  its  |^ce 
should  be  diminished,  the  average  price  must  fall.  When  credit 
is  diminished  and  money  is  hoarded,  prices  fall  When  credit 
is  complete,  and  bills  and  drafts  are  substituted  for  specie, 
prices  tend  to  rise.  The  maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the 
world — improvements  in  the  facilities  of  transmission,  by 
means  of  rail  roads — and  the  establishment  of  confidence  in 
bills  and  drafts,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain,  would  tend  to  diminish  greatly  the 
quantity  of  specie  required,  and  would  cause  prices  to  rise, 
unless  the  consumption  for  other  purposes  should  be  equal  to 
the  quantity  thus  set  free  by  the  substitution  of  credits. 

Confidence  thus  tends  to  increase  the  average  quantity  of 
money  to  be  obtained  by  the  labourer,  and  distrust  to  diminish 
it  We  see  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  constant 
increase  in  confidence,*  and  in  the  facilities  of  transmission, 
that  will  maintain  the  present  average  money  price  of  labour, 
while  we  see  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply  will  be  in- 
creased by  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Should  this  occur,  the  mines  would  probably  become  more 
productive,  the  efiect  of  which  would  be  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  money  obtained  for  any  given  quantity  of  labour. 

Should  the  average  price  remain  stationary,  changes  may 
still  take  place  among  nations,  as  we  see  them  occur  among 

•  Confidence  baa  been  lomewhat  impaired  recently,  but  it  will  apeedily  be 
rsiCored,  to  become  more  extensive  tban  at  any  former  period.    Interlereiioea 
prerent,  fiir  a  time,  the  operation  of  the  lawa  of  nature,  bnt  the  latter  moat 
i  in  the  end. 
20 
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individuals.  If  the  price  paid  to  the  maker  of  shoes  be  one 
dollar  per  pair,  and  the  average  product  of  labour  be  one  pair, 
the  average  money  price  of  labour  must  be  one  dollar.  If, 
however,  one  person  possess  a  machine  that  enables  him  to 
produce  two  pairs,  he  obtains  two  dollars  per  day  for  his  la- 
bour, while  his  neighbour,  who  can  make  only  half  a  pair,  can 
earn  but  fifty  cents.  The  one  is  above  the  average,  as  the 
other  is  below  it.  Such  is  the  case  among  nations.  The  peo- 
ple of  India  and  China  are  below  the  average,  as  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  above  it  If  the  makers 
of  shoes  generally  could  obtain  the  use  of  similar  machines,  the 
productiveness  of  labour  so  employed  would  increase  greatly, 
and  the  effect  would  be  a  fall  in  the  money  price  of  shoes, 
which  would  sell  for  only  fifty  cents  per  pair.  The  average 
money  price  of  labour  would  remain  the  same,  but  the  wages, 
in  money,  of  the  man  that  had  had  the  monopoly  of  the  ma- 
chine, would  fall  to  one  dollar,  unless  by  some  new  improve- 
ment he  could  place  himself  as  far  in  advance  as  he  had  before 
been.  The  inferior  workman,  if  unable  to  purchase  a  machine 
to  aid  him,  would  still  make  but  half  a  pair  of  shoes  per  day, 
and  would  now  obtain  only  one  half  as  much  money  wages 
as  he  had  before  the  change  took  place. 

Money  wages  are  higher  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land than  elsewhere,  because  they  possess  aids  to  labour  not 
common  to  all  the  world.  ShouM  their  machinery  remain 
stationary,  while  that  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  rest 
of  Europe  was  being  brought  up  to  a  level  with  that  which 
they  possess,  the  eflect  would  be  a  rise  in  the  money  wages  of 
the  Continent  and  a  fall  in  their  own.  If  India  and  China  were 
unable  to  obtain  similar  machinery,  the  eflect  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  money  wages,  already  far  below  the  average. 

Supposing  the  precious  metals  and  labour  to  maintain  their 
present  ratio  to  each  other,  the  money  wages  of  the  United 
States  can  be  supported  only  by  maintaining  the  superiority  of 
their  machinery,  and  they  can  be  augmented  only  by  increasing 
that  superiority.  That  object  can  be  accomplished  only  by  per- 
mitting both  labourer  and  capitalist  to  apply  their  powers  in 
the  manner  that  they  deem  most  productive,  and  by  permitting 
capital  to  accumulate  rapidly,  as  it  will  do  when  the  drafts 
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■pon  the  proceedii  of  labour,  for  the  support  of  government,  are 
OM^derate. 

Every  nneasure  that  increases  the  difierenco  between  them 
and  other  nations,  must  increase  money  wages,  and  every  one 
that  diminishes  it,  must  diminish  them.  A  war  in  Europe  would 
diminish  the  product  of  wheat,  and  raise  its  price  abroad.  The 
producers  thereof  in  the  United  States  would  find  their  power 
to  obtam  money  increased,  while  those  in  Germany  would  find 
it  dtminidied  If  it  were  continued  for  a  length  of  time,  as  were 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  demand  for  com  would 
cause  an  increased  demand  for  agricultural  labour,  and  the 
producers  of  cotton,  of  hats,  and  of  shoes,  who  had  suffered  in- 
coovenieace  from  the  rise  that  had  taken  place  in  provisions, 
would  be  induced  by  the  ofifer  of  high  wages  to  turn  their  at- 
leotioD  to  the  production  of  wheat.  The  waste  of  capital  in 
Europe,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  production,  would  tend 
to  raise  the  money  prices  of  commodities  generally,  and  labour 
wotddfoOmo.  The  producers  of  gold  and  silver  would  find  their 
commodities  diminished  in  their  powers  of  commanding  others 
in  exchange. 

Here,  the  increase  in  prices  would  precede  the  advance  of 
wages,  which  would  follow  slowly  after,  and  could  not  rise 
sufficiently  high  to  give  the  labourer  the  same  amount  of  com- 
modities, because  the  average  productiveness  of  labour  had  di- 
minished. The  reader,  by  calling  to  mind  the  changes  in  the 
price  of  commodities  and  of  labour  during  the  late  wars,  or  at 
any  period  of  deficient  crops,  will  satisfy  himself  that  such  has 
always  been  the  case. 

Had  those  wars  not  taken  place,  capital  would  now  be  vastly 
more  abundant,  and  the  average  power  of  labour  to  command 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  would  be  much  greater 
than  at  present  The  people  of  France  and  Germany  would 
produce  their  commodities  in  greater  abundance,  and  would 
have  larger  quantities  to  exchange  for  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
of  the  United  States  and  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 
The  great  community,  constituting  the  world,  is  governed  by 
the  same  laws  as  one  composed  of  one  hundred  inhabitants, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  dependent  upon  itself 
for  all  its  supplies.    In  such  a  society,  if  indisposition  should 
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deprive  it  of  the  services  of  the  shoemaker,  or  of  those  of  the 
tailor,  every  member  would  feel  the  loss  in  the  increased  labour 
requisite  to  supply  himself  with  shoes,  or  coats.  DiminisLed 
production  in  one  would  be  attended  by  diminished  reward 
for  labour  to  all.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  world  at  large.  If 
the  people  of  Germany  be  prevented  from  selling  their  com, 
they  cannot  purchase  cotton  or  tobacca  If  by  war  they  be 
prevented  from  raising  it,  the  people  of  the  United  States  feel 
the  effect  in  the  diminished  power  of  obtaining  other  commo* 
dities  in  exchange  for  their  productions. 

Short  crops  of  wheat  abroad  produce  increased  prices  at 
home,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  increased  prosperity,  but 
the  effect  of  those  increased  prices  is  to  diminish  the  labourer*s 
power  of  obtaining  it  in  exchange,  and  to  diminish  the  demabd 
for  labour  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  foreigners  to  con- 
sume other  ailicles  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  purchase. 
Diminished  production  in  any  pari  of  the  world  tends  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  commodities  obtainable  by  the  labourer  in  every 
other  parU  while  increased  production  in  any  one  tends  to  in^- 
crease  it  in  every  other.  It  is^  therefore^  to  the  interest  of  all 
that  universal  peace  should  reign — tluU  capital  should  increase 
'"-and  that  labour  should  be  productive. 

When  a  rise  in  money  wages  arises  from  further  improve- 
ments of  machinery,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  labourer  are 
increased,  and  he  is  placed  still  further  above  the  average  of 
production,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  commo- 
dities.*   Thus  if  the  shoemakers  and  hatters  of  the  United 


*  That  this  doctrine  is  in  accordance  with  experience,  is  evident  ftom  the 
following  Matement 

**  In  the  rear  1834,  in  two  fine  spinning-mills  at  Manchester,  a  spinner  oonld 
produce  sixteen  poonds  of  yam,  of  the  fineness  of  two  hundred  hanks  to  the 
pound,  from  mules  of  the  productive  fertility  of  three  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty-four  spindles,, working  them  sixty-nine  hours:  and  the  quantity 
that  he  turned  off  in  MXty-nine  hours,  more  frequently  exceeded  sixteen 
pounds  than  ML  shori  of  it  These  very  mules  heing  in  the  same  year  re- 
placed  by  others  of  double  power,  let  us  analyse  the  result  The  spmner  had 
been  accustomed  to  produce  sixteen  pounds  of  No.  900  yarn  from  mules  of 
the  said  extent  From  the  list  of  prices,  it  appears,  that  in  the  month  of  May, 
be  was  paid  3s.  6J.  per  pound ;  which  being  multiplied  by  sixteen,  gives  54ff. 
Ar  his  gross,  receipts,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  (at  the  highest)  13ff.  ibr  i 
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States  coakl  at  once  increase  their  production  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  shoes  and  hats  would  fall  in  price,  while  money  wages 
would  rise.  A  rise  of  money  wages,  in  any  country,  from  in- 
creased production,  is  advantageous  to  all,  because  it  indicates 
an  increase  in  the  power  of  obtaining  commodities  generally, 
whereas  a  rise  in  one  country,  from  diminished  production  in 
another,  is  disadvantageous  to  all,  as  it  marks  a  diminution  in 
4he  power  of  obtaining  commodities  generally. 

We  arrive  now  at  the  conclusion  that  tchen  the  rise  of  money 
stages  i$  preceded  by  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  it  arises 
from  diminished  production — or  from  excess  of  the  substitutes 
far  money — fj  disadvantageous  to  the  labourer,  and  temporary 
m  its  duration.* 

When^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the 
prices  of  commodities,  it  arises  from  increased  production — is  ad' 
vantagecus  to  the  labourer — and  is  likely  to  be  permanent 

•ata.  This  leaYM  him  41<.  of  net  earnings.  Bat  soon  thereafter  his  mulea 
have  tiwir  producfife  power  doubled,  being  remonnted  with  six  hundred  and 
Arty-eiglit  spindles.  He  is  now  paid  3s.  5d,  per  pound,  instead  of  3t.  Sd, — that 
b,  two  thirds  of  his  fbrmer  wages  per  pound ;  but  he  turns  off  double  weight  of 
wotk  in  the  same  time,  namely,  thirtj-two  pounds,  instead  of  sixteen.  His  gross 
reesipla  are  therefore  2s.  Sd.  multiplied  into  thirtj-two,  or  77s.  4Uf.  He  now  re- 
qiires,  however,  >Sm  assistants  to  help  him,  to  whom,  averaging  their  cost  at  5s. 
».pieee  per  week,  he  must  pay  35s. ;  or,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  cavil,  say  37s. 
IMoeting'  this  sum  from  his  gross  receipts,  he  will  retain  53s.  4^.  for  his  net 
earnings  for  siity-nine  hours'  work,  instead  of  41s^  being  an  increase  of  9s.  id, 
per  week.  This  statement  of  the  spinner's  bene6t  is  rather  under  the  mark  than 
abofe  it,  as  might  be  proved  by  other  documents,  were  it  necessary/* — SuppU- 
mndmry  Pae»9ry  Report.r^Prrfaee  to  TMea  by  J,  W.  CoweU  Eaq, 

It  is  mineoessary  to  adduce  any  evidence  of  the  constant  ftll  in  the  price  of 
all  mami&ctures  of  cotton. 

*  It  is  this  state  of  things  that  produces  Trades*  Unions  and  other  combina- 
tions to  raise  the  price  of  labour.  The  labourers  feel  the  inconvenience  of  high 
pfioes  for  commodities,  and  most  naturally  desire  that  Uieirs  should  also  be  ad. 
vaaoed,  which  rarely  occurs  until  a  short  time  before  the.  explosion  which  throws 
them  out  of  employment  They  suffer  first  by  high  prices  of  all  articles  of  eon- 
sumption,  and  aflerwards  by  the  inabili^  to  obtain  wages.  They  are  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  Interferences,  by  means  of  wars  and  restraints, 
with  the  natural  laws  which  govern  trade,  are  always  the  cause  of  those  ad- 
vances in  price  which  diminish  the  reward  of  labour,  and  cause  the  labounni 
lo  boooBM  turbulent  and  disorderly. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

REVIEW.    MR.  BfALTHUS. 

Iir  order  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  compare  the 
views  which  we  have  submitted  to  his  consideratiooy  with  those 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  the  subject,  we 
shall  now  give  such  extracts  from  their  writings  as  are  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  with  our  remarks  thereon,  commencing 
with 

MR.    MALTHUS, 

Who  defines  wealth  to  consist  of  **  the  material  things  neces- 
sary,  useful,  or  agreeable  to  man,  which  have  required  aome 
portion  cf  human  exertion  to  produce/*^  He  would  thus  appear 
to  ascribe  to  labour  exclusively  the  power  of  giving  value ;  but 
by  the  following  extracts  it  will  be  seen  that  he  deems  the  cause 
of  value  in  land  to  be  the  scarcity  of  that  which  is  fertile,  or 
possessed  of  advantages  of  situation,  and  that  the  owners  derive 
the  power  of  demanding  rent  for  its  use  from  the  necessity 
which  exists  of  having  recourse  to  soils  that  yield  a  smaller  re- 
turn to  labour.    He  thus  departs  from  his  original  position. 

**  In  the  early  periods  of  society,  or  more  remarkably  perhaps, 
when  the  knowledge  and  capital  of  an  old  society  are  employed  upon 
fresh  and  fertile  land,  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil  shows  itself 
chiefly  in  extraordinary  high  profits,  and  extraordinary  high  wages, 
and  appears  but  little  in  the  shape  of  rent.  While  fertile  land  is  in 
abundance,  and  may  be  had  by  whoever  asks  for  it,  nobody  of  course 
will  pay  a  rent  to  a  landlord.  But  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  limits  and  quality  of  the  earth,  that  this  state  of 
diings  should  continue.  Divereitiee  of  soil  and  riiuaHon  must 
necessarily  exist  in  all  countries.  All  land  cannot  be  the  most 
fertile:  all  eituaiions  cannot  he  the  nearer  to  navigable  rivere 
and  markete.  But  the  accumulation  of  capital  beyond  the  means  of 
employing  it  on  land  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  and  the  most 
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■dTantogeoiuly  situated,  nuui  neetMmirily  lower  jtrojUg;  wh'le  tbo 
tendency  of  population  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence 
most,  after  a  certain  time,  lower  the  wage$  cf  lahoury* 

^  If  the  profits  of  stock  on  the  inferior  land  taken  into  cultivation 
were  thirty  per  cent,  and  portions  of  the  old  land  would  yield  forty 
per  cent.,  ten  per  cent«  of  the  forty  would  obyiously  be  rent  by 
whomsoever  received.  When  capital  had  further  accumulated,  aiKl 
labour  fallen  on  the  more  eligiblo  land  of  a  country,  other  lands, 
Uu  favourably  eircumHanced  wUh  retpeet  to  fertility  or  tituaiion^ 
might  be  occupied  with  advantage.  The  expenses  of  cultivation, 
including  profits,  having  fallen,  poorer  land,  or  land  more  distant 
from  livers  or  markets,  though  yielding  at  first  no  rent,  might  fiilly 
repay  these  expenses,  and  fully  answer  to  the  cultivator.  And 
again,  when  either  the  proJUs  of  ttock^  or  the  wages  of  labour^  or 
hoih^  have  eiUl  further  fallen^  land  ttill  poorer  or  etill  leu  fa- 
vourably eiiuaiedj  might  be  taken  into  cultivaiion,f 

These  are,  we  believe,  the  only  two  passages  in  which  refe- 
rence is  made  to  **  advantages  of  situation.**  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  work,  rent  is  attributed  as  exclusively  to  dif- 
farence  of  fertility,  as  if  no  mention  had  been  made  of  any  other 
qoality.  His  whole  theory  of  rent,  and  of  population,  is  built  upon 
Ike  necesntjf  for  cultivating  inferior  $oU$,  yielding  a  constantly 
decreasing  return  to  labour^  the  consequence  of  which  must  be 
found  in  a  constantly  decreasing  rate  of  wages  and  of  profits. 
We  have  shown  that  advantages  of  situation  result  entirely 
firom  the  application  of  labour  and  capital,  by  which  the  **  desert 
wastes'*  of  the  Netherlands  are  made  to  produce  a  greater  value 
of  commodities  than  the  fertile  lands  of  Illinois,  and  the  inferior 
aofls  of  England  to  yield  larger  wages  to  the  cultivator  than 
the  superior  soils  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  the  Indus. 
In  order  that  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Malthus  should  be  admitted 
to  be  true,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  as  soils  inferior, 
eUker  as  regards  fertility^  or  situation^  are  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, there  is  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  and  of  profits. 
Inferiority  of  situation  is  precisely  equivalent  to  inferiority  of 
fertility,  as  the  man  who  cultivates  land  No.  6,  near  New  York, 
yielding  him  two  hundred  bushels,  has  as  large  a  return  for  his 
labour  as  he  who  cultivates  Na  1,  in  Illinois,  or  elsewhere^ 
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yielding  him  three  hunHred,  of  which  one  third  is  taken  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  transportation.  The  one  can  produce  at  markei 
as  much  as  the  other.  The  100  additional  bushels  are  con* 
sumed  by  the  men  and  horses  employed  in  carrying  it  there. 

It  is  important  that  the  reader  should  remark  that  eWter 
cause  produces  inferiority^  as  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
led. It  is  said  that  wages  are  high  in  Illinois,  because  there 
only  the  most  fertile  lands  are  cultivated,  while  the  real  inte- 
riority,  which  consists  in  disadvantages  of  situation,  is  care- 
fully kept  out  of  sight.  Where  inferior  land  near  a  city  yields 
high  wages,  they  are  attributed  to  advantages  of  situation — 
t.  e.  capital.  If  those  advantages  give  value  to  inferior  lands, 
their  absence  must  detract  from  the  value  of  those  which  are 
fertile,  and  difference  in  this  respect  must  be  the  cause  why  the 
inferior  soils  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  United  States, 
yield  large  wages  to  the  labourer,  and  pay,  as  rent,  more  than 
ean  be  obtained  for  the  fee  simple  of  others  among  the  most  fer- 
tile in  the  world.  Those  inferior  lands  can  produce  at  market 
a  greater  exchangeable  value  than  the  others  can  now  do. 

We  have  shown  that  as  population  and  capital  increase — 
as  inferior  land  is  taken  into  cultivation,  and  as  additional  capi- 
tal is  applied  to  that  already  occupied — wages  and  profits  both 
rise — that  such  has  been  the  case  for  five  centuries  in  Eng- 
land— that  it  has  been  so  in  the  United  States,  and  in  various 
other  countries — while  rent  was  steadily  increasing,  thus  prov- 
ing that  value  in  land  does  not  arise  from  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying additional  capital  with  diminished  return,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  uniformly  accompanies,  and  increases  with,  the 
power  of  applying  capital  and  labour  to  those  inferior  landSf 
with  an  increased  return. 

It  is  assumed,  on  the  contrary,  by  Mr.  Malthus,  that  high 
profits  and  high  wages  attend  the  early  periods  of  society, 
when  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  precisely  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  We  have  seen  that  the  return  to  capital  and  la- 
bour, in  commodities,  is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  it 
was  a  century  since,  and  we  know  that  both  are  rising.  We 
knew  that  wages  are  higher  in  England,  which  is  densely  peo- 
pled, than  in  Poland,  which  is  not ;  we  know  that  the  rent  which 
is  paid  by  the  Polish,  or  Russian,  serf  in  a  land  so  thinly  peopled 
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that  the  inferior  soils  need  not  be  cultivated,  is  vastly  greater 
in  proporiion  to  the  product  than  in  Holland,  where  much  of 
VFhat  is  occupied  was,  some  centuries  since,  "  a  desert  waste.** 
We  know  that  it  is  in  the  early  periods  of  society  that  man  is 
held  in  slavery  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  payment  of 
rent,  which  is  always  most  oppressive  when  population  is  thin, 
and  when  only  the  most  fertile  lands  are  cultivated.  We  know 
that  in  the  formation  of  new  settlements,  where  fertile  land 
abounds,  there  is  great  poverty  and  distress,  and  yet  it  is  as- 
sumed, that  as  population  increases,  and  as  cultivation  is  ex« 
tended,  there  is  a  constantly  diminishing  return  to  labour  and 
capital,  causing  a  reduction  of  both  wages  and  profits. 

Mr.  Malthus  attributes  the  power  to  command  rent  to  certain 
properties  peculiar  to  the  soil,  as  follows : — 

^  The  inequality  of  soils  occasions,  even  at  an  early  period  of  w^ 
cieCy,  a  comparative  scarcity  of  the  best  lands ;  and  this  scarcity  is 
imdoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  of  rent  properly  so  called.  On  .this 
■oocNint,  perhaps  the  term  partial  ftumopoly  may  be  fairly  applica- 
ble to  it  But  the  scarcity  of  land,  thus  implied,  is  by  no  means 
•lone  sufficient  to  produce  the  effects  observed.  And  a  more  accu« 
rate  investigation  of  the  subject  will  show  us  how  different  the  high 
price  of  raw  produce  is,  both  in  its  nature  and  origin,  and  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  governed,  from  the  high  price  of  a  common  roo- 
Dopoly. 

**  The  causes  of  the  excess  of  the  price  of  raw  produce  above  the 
costs  of  production,  may  be  stated  to  be  three. 

**  First,  and  mainly,  Thatquality  of  the  earth,  by  which  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  greater  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  is  re* 
quired  for  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  employed  on  the  land. 

^'Sdly,  That  quality  peculiar  to  the  necessaries  of  life  of  being 
able,  when  properly  distributed,  to  create  theur  own, demand,  or  to 
raise  up  a  number  of  demanders  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ne- 
oeaaaries  produced. 

**  And,  Sdly,  Tlie  comparative  scaicity  of  fertile  land,  either  natu- 
ral or  artificial. 

"The  quality  of  the  soil  here  noticed  as  the  primary  cause  of  the 
bigh  price  of  raw  produce,  is  the  gifl  of  nature  to  man.  It  is  quite 
i  with  monopoly,  and  yet  is  so  absolutely  essential  to  the 
i  of  rest,  that  without  it  no  degree  of  scarcity  or  monopoly 
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could  have  occasioned  an  excess  of  the  price  of  raw  produce,  above 
what  was  necessary  for  the  payment  of  wages  and  profits.*** 

Here  we  have  Mr.  Malthus's  true  doctrine  of  rent,  freed 
from  any  admixture  of  **  advantages  of  situation."  Rent  is 
owing,  I.  To  thef  quality  that  the  soil  possesses  of  yielding 
more  than  is  necessary  for  the  cultivators.  11.  To  a  property 
peculiar  to  it  of  raising  consumers.  III.  To  the  high  price  of 
raw  produce,  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  fertile  land,  making 
it  constantly  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  inferior  ^Is,  at  a 
constantly  reducing  rate  of  wages. 

In  regard  to  the  first  and  second  of  these  causes,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  they  are  possessed  in  common  with  all  other 
machines  used  by  man.  A  cotton  mill  pays  rent,  because  it 
possesses  the  property  of  producing  much  more  than  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  are  employed  in  working 
it  It  possesses  that  of  increasing  the  number  of  consumers  of 
its  products,  because  every  improvement  tends  to  facilitate 
their  acquisition  by  those  who  have  been  unable  to  consume 
them,  or  have  been  compelled  to  limit  their  consumption  within 
what  is  necessary  to  their  comfort,  or  their  pleasure.  It  tends  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  may  devote  themselves  to 
the  production  of  food^  because  it  diminishes  the  number  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  other  commodities  that  are  equally 
necessary.  When  a  large  portion  of  time  and  labour  is  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of  houses  and  for  the  preparation 
of  clothing,  a  small  portion  remains  for  producing  food,  but 
with  every  increase  in  the  power  of  obtaining  one  necessary 
of  life,  there  is  increased  power  of  obtaining  all  others.  A  ship 
pays  rent  for  the  same  reasons.  By  diminishing  the  quao* 
tity  of  labour  required  for  the  transportation  of  food  to  the 
place  of  consumption,  an  increased  quantity  is  left  to  be  ap- 
plied to  producing  it  at  the  place  of  growth.  A  rail  road  tenda 
to  increase  the  number  of  consumers  of  food,  because  it  di- 
minishes the  quantity  required  by  the  horses  that  would  other- 
wise be  employed.  All  tend  to  facilitate  production — all  have 
an  equal  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  consumers — all 
pay  rent  for  the  same  reasons — ^while  not  one  of  them  would  do 
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80  if  an  their  products  were  consumed  by  the  persons  employed 
in  working  them.  These  properties  being  thus  common  to  all 
machinesy  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  them  further,  and  we  will 
therefore  turn  our  attention  to  cause  Na  IIL 

If  that  be  the  true  cause,  wages  should  have  fallen,  and  they 
should  continue  to  fall  The  high  price  of  raw  produce  being 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  constantly  having  recourse  to  infe- 
rior soils,  and  those  soils  having  been  brought  into  action  to  a 
vast  extent  in  England,  within  the  last  century,  the  efiect,  if 
ever  to  be  produced,  should  at  least  have  commenced.  It 
should  also  have  commenced  in  the  United  States,  which  have 
grown  to  a  population  of  fifteen  miUions,  scattered  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  in  which  every  species,  from  the  rugged  soil 
of  New  England  to  the  sandy  one  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  fer- 
tile alluvion  of  the  Mississippi,  is  now  in  cultivation.  Here  we 
have  an  old  and  a  new  state,  and  can  compare  the  results.  If 
we  can  find  a  reduction  of  wages,  the  theoVy  has  facts  to  rest 
upon — but  if  it  is  evident  that,  with  the  extension  of  cultivation 
from  Na  1  to  Na  2,  there  is  an  advance  of  wages;  that  a 
similar  result  takes  place  in  going  firom  No.  2  to  Na  8,  and 
that  it  is  continued  through  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6;  that  it  is  steadily 
going  on,  and  that  the  advance  is  daily  more  rapid;  we  may 
doubt  much  if  the  doctrine  be  sound,  and  must  seek  elsewhere 
for  a  cause  of  that  value,  the  evidence  of  which  is  found  in  the 
payment  of  rent 

Having  attributed  the  value  of  land  and  the  power  to  demand 
rent,  to  the  appropriation  of  the  most  productive  soils— or  par- 
tial  monopoly,  Mr.  Malthus  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  gov- 
erned by  laws  different  from  those  which  govern  other  mo- 
nopolies, thus  endeavouring  to  establish  a  difl^rence  between 
ca|HtaI  thus  employed,  and  that  which  is  invested  in  other  de- 
scriptions of  machinery. 

**  In  all  common  monopolies,  the  price  of  the  produce,  and  conse- 
quently the  excess  of  price  above  the  cost  of  production,  may  in- 
cfease  without  any  definite  bounds.  In  the  partial  monopoly  of  the 
land  wluch  produces  necessaries,  the  price  of  the  produce  cannot  by 
any  possibility  exceed  the  value  of  the  labour  which  it  can  maintain; 
and  the  excess  of  its  price  above  the  cost  of  its  production  is  subjected 
to  a  limit  as  impassible.    This  limit  is  the  surplus  of  necessaries 
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which  the  land  can  be  made  to  yield  beyond  the  lowest  wants  of  the 
cultivators,  and  is  strictly  dependent  upon  the  natural  or  acquired 
fertility  of  the  soil.  Increase  this  fertility,  the  limit  will  be  enlai^ed, 
and  the  land  may  yield  a  high  rent;  diminish  it,  the  limit  will.be 
contracted,  and  a  high  rent  will  become  impossible ;  diminish  it  still 
further,  the  limit  will  coincide  with  the  cost  of  production,  and  all 
rent  will  disappear."* 

Here  we  are  told  that  the  ''price  of  produce  cannot  exceed 
the  value  of  the  labour  which  it  can  maintain."  How  is  it  to 
be  maintained  ?  As  in  India,  upon  a  handful  of  rice,  and  a  rag 
of  clothing,  or  as  in  the  United  States,  upon  the  best  provisions 
most  abundantly  supplied,  and  with  the  best  clothing  T  The 
value  of  produce  is  that  of  the  labour  that  can  be  obtained  in 
exchange  for  it,  and  cannot  exceed  that  limit,  which  is  also  the 
limit  of  the  price  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  of  ships,  and  of 
commodities  of  all  descriptions. 

We  are  also  told  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  excess  of  value, 
and  that  it  is  strictly  dependent  upon  fertility.  We  might  apply 
this,  with  equal  propriety,  to  a  cotton  mill.  Increase  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  land  by  the  addition  of  manure,  or  by  the 
making  of  rail  roads  and  canals,  and  the  excess,  over  and  above 
the  share  of  the  cultivator,  will  be  increased.  Do  the  same 
with  a  cotton  mill,  and  the  same  result  will  be  obtained.  De- 
stroy the  roads  and  bridges,  and  the  land  will  cease  to  be  culti- 
vated, and  will  cease  to  pay  rent  Take  out  the  machinery  of 
the  cotton  mill,  and  it  will  be  abandoned,  and  will  pay  no  rent 
to  its  owner.  Jjf,  however^  the  wants  of  the  people  make  it  ne- 
eessary  to  cuItivaU  the  landf  noiwiihstandivg  its  deteriaratum^ 
or  to  work  the  miU  with  inferior  machinery^  rent  will  not  disap- 
peoTf  butf  on  the  contrary f  the  owner  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 
demand  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  product^  at- 
tended with  a  constant  decrease  in  the  amount  of  commodities 
at  his  command.  Here  the  "  necessity  for  cultivating  inferior 
soils"  will  exist,  with  all  its  consequences.  Thus  all  that  is  said 
of  land  is  equally  true  of  capital  employed  in  any  other  way« 

Mr.  Malthus  adts,  ^  Is  it  [rent]  not  a  clear  indication  of  a  most 
inestimable  quality  in  the  soil,  which  God  has  bestowed  on  man — 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  maintain  more  persons  than  are  necessary 
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to  work  it  t  Is  it  not  a  part,  and  we  shall  see  farther  on  that  it  is 
an  absolutely  necessary  part,  of  that  surplus  produce  from  the  land, 
which  has  been  justly  stated  to  be  the  source  of  all  power  and  en- 
joyment ;  and  without  which,  in  fact,  there  would  be  no  cities,  no 
military  or  naval  force,  no  arts,  no  learning,  none  of  the  finer  manu* 
ftctures,  none  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries, 
and  none  of  that  cultivated  and  polished  society,  which  not  only  ele* 
vates  and  dignifies  individuals,  but  which  extends  its  beneficial  in* 
fluence  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  ?"* 

Is  not  this  equally  true  of  a  cotton  mill,  and  of  all  other  ma- 
chinery  7  If  the  labour  of  men  employed  upon  land,  produced 
no  more  than  the  necessary  supply  of  food  for  those  who  worked 
it,  no  cotton  could  be  grown,  and  no  clothes  could  be  made. 
If  a  cotton  mill  could  produce  no  more  cloth  than  was  neces- 
sary for  those  who  worked  it,  they  who  were  thus  employed 
could  not  supply  clothing  to  those  who  were  employed  in  pro- 
ducing food. 

If  rent  arise  out  of  the  necessity  for  cultivating  inferior  soils, 
yielding  a  constantly  diminishing  return  to  labour,  how  is  it 
that  in  every  country,  as  cultivation  is  extended  over  those 
soils,  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  power  of  enjoying  all  the 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  luxuries  above  referred  to? 

If  it  be  an  indication  of  the  admirable  quality  above  indi- 
cated, how  is  it  that  when  the  most  fertile  soils  only  are  culti- 
vated, and  when  the  owner  of  land  claims  as  rent  the  largest 
portion  of  the  product,  there  is  constant  danger  of  starva- 
tion? How  is  it  that  the  people  of  Poland,  of  Russia,  and  of 
all  countries  in  which  the  population  is  thin,  and  in  which  the 
necessity  for  cultivating  the  inferior  soils  does  not  exist,  cannoi 
produce  as  much  as  in  England  and  the  United  States  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  labourer's  share?  How  is  it  that  on  the  most 
fertile  lands  in  the  world,  like  those  of  Texas,  the  labourer 
could  not  make  wages,  while  the  inferior  soils  in  England  and 
the  United  States  yield  large  rents  to  their  owners,  and  large 
wages  to  the  occupants?  How  is  it  that  where  the  owner  can 
claim,  as  rent,  the  largest  proportion,  there  are  few  cities,  or 
towns — ^no  learning — none  of  the  finer  manufactures — no  con- 
sumption of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  foreign  countries? 
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**  If  profits  and  wages  were  not  to  &!!,  then,  without  particular  im* 
provements  in  cultivation,  none  but  the  very  richest  lands  could  be 
brought  into  use."* 

Here  is  a  reason  ofiered  to  explain  why  wages  and  profits 
have  not  fallen,  although  inferior  soils  have  been  brought  into 
use.  If  the  law  proposed  by  Mr.  Malthus  were  trqe,  he  would 
not  find  it  necessary  to  ofier  such  explanation,  because  it  would 
be  universally  true.  Improvements  of  cultivation  arise  out  of 
increased  capital,  and  are  the  cause  why  inferior  lands  pay 
higher  rent  than  was  formerly  paid  by  the  most  fertile,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  labourer  receives  higher  wages.  Those 
improvements  are  constantly  going  on,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  worst  land  in  Great  Britain  will  at  some  future 
period  pay  as  high  a  rent  as  is  now  paid  by  the  best,  leaving 
to  the  cultivator  higher  wages  than  he  now  receives. 

**  When  such  an  accumulation  of  capital  takes  place  on  the  lands 
first  chosen,  as  to  render  the  returns  of  the  additional  stock  employed 
less  than  could  be  obtained  from  inferior  land,  it  must  evidenUy  an- 
swer to  cultivate  such  inferior  land."t 

When  such  an  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  form  of  roads 
and  canals  takes  place,  as  will  render  the  produce  of  inferior 
land  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  wages  to  those  engaged  upon 
it,  to  the  full  extent  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
superior  landSf  it  will  be  cultivated,  but  not  before. 

^*  The  fall  of  profits  and  wages  which  practically  takes  place,  un- 
doubtedly transfers  a  portion  of  produce  to  the  landlord,  and  forms 
a  part,  though,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  only  a  part  of  his  rent 
*  *  *  *  The  transfer  from  profits  and  wages,  and  such  a  price 
of  produce  as  yields  rent,  which  have  been  objected  to  as  injurious, 
and  as  depriving  the  consumer  of  what  it  gives  to  the  landlord,  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  any  considerable  addition  to 
the  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  first  settlers  in  a  new  country ;  and 
are  the  natural  and  unavoidable  consequences  of  that  increase  of 
capital  and  population  for  which  nature  has  provided  in  the  propen- 
sities of  the  human  race.*'^ 

Here  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  cultivator,  and  of  the 
profits  of  the  capital  he  may  employ  in  its  cultivation,  is  as- 
sumed as  necessary  **  to  obtain  any  considerable  addition  to 
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the  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  settlers  in  a  new  country/'  and 
necessary  to  the  appearance  of  rent.  In  the  United  States  there 
has  been  the  most  rapid  advance  of  wages,  and  the  profits  of 
capital  continue  to  rise,  while  there  is  a  constant  increase  of 
population,  accompanied  by  the  cultivation  of  the  inferior  soils. 
Rents  are  daily  rising,  and  with  them  the  wages  of  labour  and 
the  profits  of  capital.  Such  also  has  been  the  case  in  England, 
while  in  those  countries  in  which  only  the  most  fertile  lands 
are  cultivated,  wages  are  still  very  low. 

'*  In  most  of  the  great  eastern  monarchies,  the  sovereign  has  been 
ooDsidered  in  the  light  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  This  premature 
monopoly  of  the  land,  joined  with  the  two  properties  of  ibe  soil  and 
of  its  products  first  noticed,  has  enabled  the  government  to  claim,  at 
a  very  early  period,  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  all  cultivated 
land ;  and  under  whatever  name  this  may  be  taken,  it  is  essentially 
lent.  It  is  an  excess  both  of  the  quantity,  and  of 'the  exchangeable 
value  of  what  is  produced  above  the  actual  costs  of  cultivation. 

**  But  in  most  of  these  monarchies  there  was  a  great  extent  of  fertile 
territory ;  the  natural  surplus  of  the  soil  was  very  considerable ;  and 
while  the  claims  upon  it  were  moderate,  the  remainder  was  sufficient 
to  afford  such  ample  profits  and  wages  as  could  not  be  obtained  in 
any  other  employment,  and  would  allow  of  a  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation.'** 

The  whole  sum  claimed  by  these  Eastern  governments  is 
deemed  to  be  an  excess  above  the  cost  of  cultivation.  That 
''cost"  is  the  labour  employed,  and  it  depends  upon  the  amount 
thus  claimed  as  **  excess,"  whether  the  labourer  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  live  on  a  handful  of  rice  per  day,  and  go  naked,  or  be 
permitted  to  have  a  full  allowance  of  good  provisions  and  com- 
fortable clothing.  The  whole  proceeds  of  the  soil  of  India,  aa 
at  present  cultivated,  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  cultivation  by 
an  English,  or  American,  labourer.  Notwithstanding  this,  *'  the 
natural  surplus"  claimed  by  the  great  tax-gatlierer,  is  one  half  of 
the  whole  product,  leaving  ^such  ample  wages"  as  enable  him, 
with  difficultyt  to  purchase  a  rag  with  which  he  can  cover  hia 
nakedness.  That  country  may  be  considered  as  one  in  which 
none  but  the  most  fertile  soils  are  brought  into  action,  because 
its  inhabitants  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  any  of  the 
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powers  of  the  land  but  those  which  are  accessible  with  thd 
worst  machinery,  yet  it  is  adduced  as  evidence  that  rent  is  paid 
only  when  inferior  soils  are  cultivated.  Ploughs  and  harrows 
would  produce  the  same  effect  in  India,  as  is  produced  by  rail 
roads  in  the  United  States.  In  the  one  the  labourer  would  be 
enabled  to  go  deeper  into  the  soil  which  he  now  scratches  over, 
as  in  the  other,  he  is  enabled  to  cultivate  more  distant  land& 
Both  are  inferior  soils  requiring  capital.  Colonel  Munro,  one 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs,  was  of 
opinion  that,  were  it  permitted  to  accumulate,  population  might 
increase  more  rapidly  than  in  America,  with  a  constant  im** 
provement  of  condition.  There  would,  however,  be  a  constant 
•*  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  inferior  soils,*'  and  if  the 
most  fertile  yield  now  only  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  rag,  what 
would  be  their  condition,  unless  it  should  prove  that  as  cultiva- 
tion is  extended  there  is  a  constant  increase  of  both  wages  and 
profits?  Rent  is  most  oppressive,  and  the  proportion  claimed  as 
excess  by  the  owners  of  the  land  is  largest,  where,  as  in  India, 
Poland,  and  Russia,  only  the  best  land  is  cultivated,  and  where 
the  cultivator  does  not  possess  the  means  of  availing  himself  of 
those  powers  which  require  good  machinery.*  In  Poland,  and 
many  parts  of  Russia,  the  average  return  is  not  three  for  one,t 
although  the  population  is  small,  and  they  require  to  cultivate 
only  the  fertile  soils,  which  might  be  made  to  yield  as  largely 
as  the  Netherlands.  Were  capital  employed  to  aid  production! 
there  would  be  an  immediate  advance  of  wages  and  of  rents. 

*'  Rent  then  has  been  traced  to  the  same  common  nature  with  that 
general  surplus  from  the  land,  which  is  the  result  of  certain  qualities 
of  the  soil  and  its  produce ;  and  it  has  been  found  to  commence  its 
separation  from  profits  and  wages,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fall  from 
the  scarcity  of  fertile  land,  whether  occasioned  by  the  natural  pro- 
gress  of  a  country  towards  wealth  and  population,  or  by  any  pre- 
mature and  unnecessary  monopoly  of  the  soil.":^ 

*  AU  rents  of  the  kind  referred  to  here,  ariee  ont  of  drcoDMtanoee  totally 
unconnected  with  fertility  of  eoiL  They  are  not,  properly  ■peaking,  rents,  but 
taxes.  The  Eost  India  Company,  or  the  land  owner,  (lemindar,)  takes  half  the 
gross  product,  on  the  ground  of  being  proprietor  of  the  soU,  and  leaves  a  i 
ble  remnant  to  the  producers. 

t  See  page  13. 
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In  Great  Britain  land  is  monopolized,  and  if  that  circum- 
atnnoe  coald  have  raised  rents,  it  would  have  done  so.  No  man, 
kowever,  would  cultivate  the  soil  unless  he  could  have  as  good 
wages  as  in  any  other  employment,  and  as  capital  increased 
and  became  invested  in  manufactures,  the  opportunity  for  ob- 
taining that  employment  increased.  The  owner  of  capital  in- 
vested in  machinery  for  making  cottons,  was  a  competitor  with 
the  owner  of  that  invested  in  land,  for  the  services  of  labourers* 
The  latter  has  endeavoured  to  raise  rents  by  securing  to  lum- 
self  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  grain,  a  measure  that  would 
not  have  been  required  if  a  monopoly  of  land  could  have  had 
the  cflect  By  it,  the  power  to  demand  rent,  and  that  of  cd- 
lecting  taxeSf  are  united  in  the  same  party,  as  in  India, 

The  monopoly  of  land  is  as  complete  in  the  United  States  as 
m  Great  Britain,  but  it  has  no  influence  upon  rent  No  man 
will  work  on  a  farm  unless  he  can  be  paid  for  his  labour  the 
same  wages  that  he  can  obtain  in  other  pursuits.  If  he  can- 
not raise  com,  he  can  manufacture  cotton,  and  exchange  the 
product  with  the  people  of  Poland  for  what  he  wants. 

Rent  is  said  to  begin  as  soon  as  profits  begin  to  fall  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scarcity  of  fertile  land  Such  land  is  not  scarce 
in  the  United  States.  Profits  have  not  fallen — ^wages  have  greatly 
advanced — ^yet  rent  is  paid.  To  what  can  this  be  attributed 
but  to  the  fact  that  it  is  paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  and  that 
the  power  to  pay  increases  with  the  increase  of  capital  and 
the  extension  of  cultivation. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Malthus  asks, 

*'  Where  will  the  high  real  wages  of  America  finally  go?  to  profits  7 
or  to  rent?  If  the  labourers  were  permanently  to  receive  the  value 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  a  day,  none  but  the  richest  lands  could  pay  the 
expense  of  working  them.  An  increase  of  population  and  a  fall  of 
such  wages  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  poor 
land.  How  then  can  it  be  said,  that  a  fall  of  wages  is  not  one  of  the 
causes  of  a  rise  of  rents  ?"* 

The  high  wages  of  America  will  go  to  neither  profit  nor 
rent  They  have  gone,  and  they  will  go  to  enable  the  labourer 
to  accumulate  capital,  to  improve  land,  and  to  make  for  him- 
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self  higher  wages  than  at  present  Accumulation  of  capital 
produces  the  effect  that  Mr.  Malthus  anticipates  from  a  faJI  in 
wages,  and  brings  into  action  that  land  which  is  deficient  in 
fertility,  or  in  advantage  of  situation,  with  a  constantly  increas- 
ing rate  of  wages. 

**  The  third  cause  enumerated  as  tending  to  raise  rents  by  lower- 
ing the  expenses  of  cultivation,  compared  with  the  price  of  the  pro- 
duce, is,  weh  agrieuUural  impravemenU^  w  suck  inertage  of  exer^ 
liofM,  as  wiU  diminUh  the  number  of  labimrers  neeeuarjf  to  prO' 
duce  a  given  efectJ*^* 

Here  we  have  the  true  cause  of  rent  Those  improvements, 
in  the  form  of  improved  machinery,  drainage,  roads,  canals, 
rail  roads,  steamboats,  locomotive  engines,  &c^  by  which  a 
given  quantity  of  labour  can  produce,  at  market^  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  produce  than  can  be  produced  from  land  which  has 
not  had  the  advantage  pf  capital  so  applied,  or  to  which  it 
has  been  applied  to  a  smaller  extent,  enable  the  occupant  to 
pay  it  and  to  make  larger  wages  than  he  could  upon  other 
lands  if  he  had  them  rent  free.  He  pays  for  the  use  of  the 
capital  employed  upon,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  land,  and  for 
the  advantage  derived  from  that  in  his  vicinity,  by  which  he  is 
enabled' to  perform  his  exchanges  at  smaller  cost 

**  But  if  these  improvements,  as  must  always  be  the  case,  would 
facilitate  the  cultivation  of  new  land,  and  the  better  cultivation  of  the 
old  with  the  same  capital,  more  com  would  certainly  be  brought  to 
market.  This  would  lower  its  price ;  but  the  fall  would  be  of  short 
duration.  The  operation  of  that  important  cause  noticed  in  the  early 
partof  this  chapter,  which  distinguishes  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
land  from  all  others,  namely,  the  power  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
when  properly  distributed,  to  create  their  own  demand ;  or,  in  .other 
words,  the  tendency  of  population  to  press  against  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, would  soon  raise  the  prices  of  corn  and  labour,  and  reduce 
the  profits  of  stock  to  their  former  level ;  while,  in  the  meantime,  every 
step  in  the  cultivation  of  poorer  lands,  facilitated  by  these  improve- 
ments, and  their  application  to  all  the  lands  of  a  better  quality  before 
cultivated,  would  universally  have  raised  rents  ;  and  thus,  under  an 
improving  system  of  cultivation,  rents  might  continue  rising  without 
any  rise  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  com,  or  any  fall  in  the  real 
wages  of  labour,  or  the  general  rate  ofprofits."t 
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The  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  arising  out  of  improved  culti- 
vation, is  described  as  temporary,  because  Mr.  Malthus  sup- 
poses that  population  must  increase  with  such  rapidity  as  again 
to  raise  the  price ;  but,  is  there  a  single  instance  to  be  found  in 
which  such  has  been  the  case  T  It  has  been  shown  that  grain 
has  fallen  very  steadily  for  several  hundred  years  past,  and  that 
a  given  amount  of  labour  will  command  much  larger  quantities 
of  food  than  formerly.  It  has  been  shown  that,  throughout  the 
world,  the  power  to  do  so  is  greatest  where  population  has  in- 
creased roost  rapidly.  Where,  then,  is  the  fact  upon  which  Mr. 
Malthus  rests  his  assertion  T  We  assert,  without  hesitation,  that 
ikere  is  not  one.  Were  the  people  of  China  permitted  to  exer- 
cise their  powers  freely,  and  were  property  secure,  capital 
would  accumulate  rapidly,  the  inferior  soils  would  be  brought 
bto  cultivation,  and  wages  and  profits  would  both  rise,  and 
continue  to  rise  when  population  had  been  doubled,  trebled,  or 
quadrupled. 

We  see  that  every  day  increases  the  quantity  of  inferior 
land  taken  into  cultivation,  and  that  there  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  rise  in  wages.  We  have  abundant  evidence  that 
when  only  the  most  fertile  lands  are  cultivated,  wages  are 
low,  and  that  vrith  the  increase  of  population  and  extension  of 
cultivation  over  lands  that  are  inferior  in  fertility,  or  situation, 
they  rise. 

^  The  very  great  improvements  in  agriculture,  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  country,  are  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  profits  of  stock 
being  as  high  now  as  they  were  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  land  supported  but  little  more  than  half  of  its  present  population. 
And  the  power  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  when  property  diirtributed, 
to  create  their  own  demand,  is  fully  proved  by  the  palpable  fiict,  that 
the  exchangeable  value  of  com  in  the  command  of  labour  and  other 
commodities,  is,  to  say  the  least,  undiminished,  notwithstanding  the 
many  and  great  improvements  which  have  been  successively  intro- 
duced in  cultivation,  both  by  the  introduction  of  better  implements, 
and  by  an  improved  system  of  managing  the  land.  In  (act,  these 
improvements  have  gone  wholly  to  the  increase  of  rents  and  the 
payment  of  taxes."* 

The  power  of  com  to  command  labour  is  stated  to  be  "^  at  least 

•  PrineiplM  of  Political  fiMoomy,  p.  165. 
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Qodiminished  ;*'  whereas,  we  have  seen  that  wages  in  corn  have 
doubled  in  the  last  century,  and  that  in  cotton  they  have  quad- 
rupled within  half  a  century  1  All  the  improvements  are  stated 
to  have  gone  in  rent  and  taxes.  Much,  far  too  much!  has 
gone  towards  the  latter,  but  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  has  been  immense,  and  it  must  continue  with 
the  increase  of  capital  and  extension  of  cultivation. 

The  enormous  waste  occasioned  by  the  long  continued  war, 
and  the  diminished  production  consequent  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  so  large  a  body  of  men  in  carrying  muskets  instead 
of  using  spades,  had  caused  a  great  reduction  in  the  propcrtum 
of  product  assigned  to  the  labourer,  and  Mr.  Malthus  regarded 
this  artificial  state  of  things  as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
his  views — as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  that  which  he  had 
laid  down  as  one  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  was  only  the  action 
of  one  of  his  <*  positive  checks"  to  over-population. 

"  In  all  rich  manufacturing  and  commercial  countries,  the  value  of 
manu&ctured  and  commercial  products  bears  a  very  high  proportion 
to  the  raw  products ;  whereas,  in  comparatively  poor  countries,  with- 
out much  internal  trade  and  foreign  commerce,  the  value  of  their 
raw  produce  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of  their  wealth."* 

The  comparatively  poor  countries  here  referred  to,  are  those 
whose  limited  population  frees  them  from  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating any  but  the  best  soils.  As  population  becomes  more 
dense,  and  cultivation  is  extended  to  the  inferior  soils,  wages 
and  profits  increase,  capital  accumulates,  and  manufactures 
rise.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

*'  According  to  the  returns  lately  made  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  average  proportion  which  rent  bears  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
produce,  seems  not  to  exceed  one  fiflh ;  whereas,  formerly,  when  there 
was  less  capital  employed  and  less  value  produced,  the  proportion 
amounted  to  one  fourth,  one  third,  or  even  two  fifths.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  numerical  difference  between  the  price  of  produce  and  the 
expenses  of  cultivation  increases  with  the  progress  of  improvement  ; 
and  though  the  landlord  has  a  less  Mkare  of  the  whole  produce,  yet 
this  less  share,  from  the  very  great  increase  of  the  produce,  yields 
a  larger  quantity,  and  gives  him  a  greater  command  of  com  and 

•  PrinciplM  of  Polttical  Eoonomy,  p.  171. 
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labour.  If  the  produce  of  land  be  represented  by  the  number  8ix« 
and  the  landlord  has  one  fourth  of  it,  his  share  will  be  represented 
by  one  and  a  half.  If  the  produce  of  land  be  as  ten,  and  the  land- 
lord has  one  fiAh  of  it,  his  share  will  be  represented  by  two.  In  the 
latter  case,  therefore,  though  the  proportion  of  the  landlord's  share 
to  the  whole  produce  is  greatly  diminished,  his  real  rent,  independently 
of  nominal  price,  will  be  increased  in  the  proportion  of  from  three  to 
four.  And,  in  general,  in  all  cases  of  increasing  produce,  if  the 
landlord's  share  of  this  produce  do  not  diminish  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, which,  though  it  oflen  happens  during  the  currency  of  leases, 
rarely  or  never  happens  on  the  renewal  of  them,  the  real  rents  of 
land  must  rise."* 

Mr.  Malthus  supposes  that  the  increased  quantity  gives  an 
increased  power  to  command  both  corn  and  labour.  It  gives 
more  corn,  but  less  labour.  The  reader  will  see  this  fully  stated 
at  page  76,  ante. 

*^  In  the  progress  of  cultivation,  and  of  mcreasing  rents,  rent, 
though  greater  in  positive  amount,  bears  a  less  and  less  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  capital  employed  upon  the  land,  and  the  quantity 
of  produce  derived  from  it.  According  to  the  same  principle,  when 
froduee  dindnukes  and  rents  fall^  though  the  amount  of  rent  vfUl 
aUtays  he  less^  the  proportion  which  it  hears  to  capital  and  pro^ 
duce  will  he  greater.^  And  as,  in  the  former  case,  the  diminished 
proportion  of  rent  was  owing  to  the  necessity  of  yearly  taking  fresh 
land  of  an  inferior  quality  into  cultivation,  and  proceeding  in  the  im- 
provement of  old  land,  when  it  would  return  only  the  common  profits 
of  stock,  with  little  or  no  rent ;  so,  in  the  latter  case,  the  high  pro- 
poftion  of  rent  is  owing  to  the  discouragement  of  a  great  expenditure 
in  agriculture,  and  the  necessity  of  employing  the  reduced  capital^  of 
the  country  in  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  richest  lands,  and 
leaving  the  remainder  to  yield  what  rent  can  be  got  for  them  in  na- 


•  Principlei  of  PoUtieal  Eoooomy,  p.  177. 

t  Here  we  have  the  ceiue  of  the  etate  of  thingi  to  which  Mr.  Malthiu  refeie, 
(ante,  pefe  171,)  where  he  eaye,  the  increased  produce  **has  gone  to  rent  and 
tuei.'*  In  conieqoence  of  the  waste  of  capital  caosed  by  the  war,  the  ratio  of 
ftodoetion  to  population  was  diminished,  and  the  landlord's  than  rose.  That 
ef  the  labourer  ibU,  while  the  weight  of  taxation  was  increased.  Rents,  in  fre- 
4ms,  /stt,  but,  in  monsy,  liksy^rste,  in  consequenoe  of  the  increased  money  prioe 
ef  tlwt  produee. 

t  How  can  capital  be  reduced  under  circumstances  that  ought  to  give  large 
wagsi  and  Isffs /r(^  ? 
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tural  pasture,  which,  though  small,  will  bear  a  large  propoHton  to 
the  labour  and  capital  employed."* 

This  diminished  proportion  is  attributed  to  **  the  necessity 
of  yearly  taking  fresh  land  of  an  inferior  quality  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  proceeding  in  the  improvement  of  old  land,  when  it 
would  return  only  the  common  profits  of  stock,  with  little  or  no 
rent"  Here,  the  very  circumstance  which  proves,  most  con- 
clusively, that  the  value  of  land  is  attributable  to  labour,  is 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  it  is  owing  to  monopoly,  and  not 
to  labour.  In  order  to  show  the  error  that  exists,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  repeat  some  of  the  arguments  of  our  first  chapter. 

If  a  weck*s  labour  will  give  at  one  time  an  axe  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  if  the  same  amount  of  labour  at  another  will  produce 
only  one  of  iron,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  one  of  flint,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  produce  of  that  labour  which  is  aided  by- 
axes  which  will  yearly  diminish,  and  that  the  owner  of  capital 
invested  in  those  first  made,  will  have  it  in  hjs  power  to  demand 
a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  product,  owing  to  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  axes,  and  to  the  constantly 
diminishing  return  to  labour  consequent  upon  the  necessity  for 
using  inferior  implements. 

If  the  labour  applied  to  land  be  attended  with  the  production 
of  machines  of  constantly  decreasing  power^  the  owner  of  the 
first  will  find  the  value  of  his  capital  constantly  increasing  in 
its  value  when  compared  with  labour,  attended  with  the  power 
of  demanding  a  constantly  increasing  share  of  the  product ; 
whereas,  If  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  applied  to  the  production 
of  axes  or  farms,  give  machines  of  constantly  increasing  power ^ 
the  value  of  machinery  already  existing  will  fall  in  value  when 
compared  with  labour,  and  the  owner  will  find  his  proportion 
constantly  diminishing^  while  the  amount  mil  be  as  steadily  in- 
creasing,  precisely  as  above  stated  by  Mr.  Malthus  to  have  oc- 
curred in  Scotland. 

If  any  further  evidence  were  required,  it  would  be  found  in 
tlie  fact  that  every  day,  in  every  country  not  cursed  with 
wars  and  desolation,  increases  the  quantity  of  commodities 
that  can  be  obtained  for  any  given  quantity  of  capital  and  labour. 

*  Principlcfi  of  Political  Economy,  p.  181. 
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No  man  will  employ  capital  on  land,  unless  it  will  yieU  him  as 
much  as  be  can  obtain  for  its  use  wben  invested  in  government 
stocks.  Tbe  revenue  derived  from  capital  invested  in  stocks  has 
increased  witb  the  extension  of  cultivation,  proving  an  increase 
in  the  return  to  that  employed  in  cultivating  tbe  inferior  soils. 

**  The  price*  of  com,  in  reference  to  the  whoU  fuanHiff  rsised, 
is  sold  at  the  natural  or  necessary  price;  that  is,  at  the  price  neces- 
eary  to  obtain  tbe  actual  amount  of  produce,  although  by  far  tbe 
latest  part  is  sold  at  a  price  very  much  above  that  which  is  neces* 
sary  to  its  production,  owing  to  this  part  being  produced  at  less  ex- 
pense, while  its  exchangeable  value  remains  undimiDi8hed.*^t 

This  is  perfectly  true  when  trade  is  left  to  regulate  itself,  but 
not  so  when  the  price  is  raised  by  a  body  of  landholders,  who 
interdict  the  great  body  of  people  from  purchasing  from  any 
bat  themselves.  Cotton  is  sold  at  its  natural  price,  and  that 
price  gives  a  larger  reward  to  the  producer,  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  raising  com  in  England,  even  with  the  aid  of  com 
laws.  It  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  fish,  oil,  and  all  other 
commodities.  As  capital  increases,  and  with  it  the  demand  for 
those  commodities,  new  and  more  distant  fisheries  are  resorted 
to,  but  those  **  inferior  soils**  yield  a  constantly  increasing  re> 
turn  to  both  capital  and  labour.  A  cotton  mill  yields  a  largo 
rent,  while  another  one,  with  an  equal  number  of  spindles,  dis- 
tant one  hundred  miles,  may  be  had  for  one  half  of  the  sum. 
Tbediflerence  arises,  as  in  the  case  of  land,  from  the  saving  of 
transportation.  The  capital  near  the  first  facilitates  the  ex- 
change of  its  products.  The  cloth  produced  at  the  most  distant 
mUl  costs  more  than  those  at  the  nearest  one,  because  labour  is 
not  there  aided  by  the  same  amount  of  capital,  but  labour  is  then 
more  productive  than  it  was  when  the  first  was  put  into  action. 

•*  The  difierence  between  the  price  of  com  and  the  price  of  manU" 
iactures,  with  regard  to  natural  or  necessary  price,  is  this — ^that  if 
the  price  of  any  manufacture  were  essentially  depressed,  the  whole 
manufacture  would  be  entirely  destroyed ;  whereas,  if  the  price  of 
com  were  essentially  depressed,  the  quantity  of  it  only  would  be 
diminished.  There  would  be  some  machinery  in  the  country  still 
capable  of  sending  the  commodity  to  market  at  the  reduced  price. '*f 

If  any  particular  manufacture  be  depressed,  it  must  be  in  re- 

•akimnig,       t  Principles  ofPoUUcdEpooomjr,  p.  183.        IIbkl.p.l84r 
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tural  pasture,  which,  though  small,  will  bear  a  large  proportion  lo 
the  labour  and  capital  employed."* 

This  diminished  proportion  is  attributed  to  **  the  necessity 
of  yearly  taking  fresh  land  of  an  inferior  quality  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  proceeding  in  the  improvement  of  old  land,  when  it 
would  return  only  the  common  profits  of  stock,  with  little  or  no 
rent."  Here,  the  very  circumstance  which  proves,  most  con- 
clusively, that  the  value  of  land  is  attributable  to  labour,  is 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  it  is  owing  to  monopoly,  and  not 
to  labour.  In  order  to  show  the  error  that  exists,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  repeat  some  of  the  arguments  of  our  first  chapter. 

If  a  weck*s  labour  will  give  at  one  time  an  axe  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  if  the  same  amount  of  labour  at  another  will  produce 
only  one  of  iron,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  one  of  flint,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  produce  of  that  labour  which  is  aided  by 
axes  which  will  yearly  diminish,  and  that  the  owner  of  capital 
invested  in  those  first  made,  will  have  it  in  hjs  power  to  demand 
a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  product,  owing  to  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  axes,  and  to  the  constantly 
diminishing  return  to  labour  consequent  upon  the  necessity  for 
using  inferior  implements. 

If  the  labour  applied  to  land  be  attended  with  the  production 
of  machines  of  constantly  decreasing  powert  the  owner  of  the 
first  will  find  the  value  of  his  capital  constantly  increasing  in 
its  value  when  compared  with  labour,  attended  with  the  power 
of  demanding  a  constantly  increasing  share  of  the  product; 
whereas,  if  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  applied  to  the  production 
of  axes  or  farms,  give  machines  of  constantly  increasing  pawer^ 
the  value  of  machinery  already  existing  will  fall  in  value  when 
compared  with  labour,  and  the  owner  will  find  his  proportion 
constantly  diminishing,  while  the  amount  mil  be  as  steadily  in- 
creasing,  precisely  as  above  stated  by  Mr.  Malthus  to  have  oc- 
curred in  Scotland. 

If  any  further  evidence  were  required,  it  would  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  every  day,  in  every  country  not  cursed  with 
wars  and  desolation,  increases  the  quantity  of  commoditier 
that  can  be  obtained  for  any  given  quantity  of  capital  and  labour. 

*  Principlen  of  Political  Economy,  p.  181. 
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No  man  will  employ  capital  on  land,  unless  it  will  yield  him  m$ 
much  as  he  can  obtain  for  its  use  when  invested  in  government 
stocks.  The  revenue  derived  from  capital  invested  in  stocks  has 
increased  with  the  extension  of  cultivation,  proving  an  increase 
in  the  return  to  that  employed  in  cultivating  the  inferior  soils. 

^*  The  price*  of  corny  in  reference  to  the  whole  quaniUy  raised, 
is  sold  at  the  natural  or  necessary  price ;  that  is,  at  the  price  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  actual  amount  of  produce,  although  by  far  the 
largest  part  is  sold  at  a  price  very  much  above  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  its  production,  owing  to  this  part  being  produced  at  less  ex- 
pense, while  its  exchangeable  value  remains  undiminished/'f 

This  is  perfectly  true  when  trade  is  left  to  regulate  itself,  but 
not  so  when  the  price  is  raised  by  a  body  of  landholders,  who 
interdict  the  great  body  of  people  from  purchasing  from  any 
but  themselves.  Cotton  is  sold  at  its  natural  price,  and  that 
price  gives  a  larger  reward  to  the  producer,  than  can  be  ob* 
tained  by  raising  com  in  England,  even  with  the  aid  of  com 
laws.  It  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  fish,  oil,  and  all  other 
commodities.  As  capital  increases,  and  with  it  the  demand  for 
those  commodities,  new  and  more  distant  fisheries  are  resorted 
to,  but  those  **  inferior  soils*'  yield  a  constantly  increasing  re- 
tum  to  both  capital  and  labour.  A  cotton  mill  yields  a  large 
rent,  while  another  one,  with  an  equal  number  of  spindles,  dis- 
tant one  hundred  miles,  may  be  had  for  one  half  of  the  sum. 
Thedifierence  arises,  as  in  the  case  of  land,  from  the  saving  of 
transportation.  The  capital  near  the  first  facilitates  the  ex- 
change of  its  products.  The  cloth  produced  at  the  most  distant 
mill  costs  more  than  those  at  the  nearest  one,  because  labour  is 
not  there  aided  by  the  same  amount  of  capital,  but  labour  is  then 
more  productive  than  it  was  when  the  first  was  put  into  action. 

^  The  difierence  between  the  price  of  com  and  the  price  of  manu« 
ftctures,  with  regard  to  natural  or  necessary  price,  is  this — ^that  if 
the  price  of  any  manufacture  were  essentially  depressed,  the  whole 
manufacture  would  be  entirely  destroyed ;  whereas,  if  the  price  of 
com  were  essentially  depressed,  the  quantity  of  it  only  would  be 
diminished.  There  would  be  some  machinery  in  the  country  still 
capable  of  sending  the  commodity  to  market  at  the  reduced  price.''^ 

If  any  particular  manufacture  be  depressed,  it  must  be  in  re- 

•akimnig,       tPruioipleiofPoUticdEpoiioinjr,p.l83w       IIbid.p.l84r 
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fatfon  to  other  commodities.  If  the  depression  in  thq  cotton  manu- 
facture be  such  that  the  workman  cannot  obtain  as  much  com 
as  by  employing  himself  directly  in  the  production  of  that  ar- 
ticle, he  will  quit  the  mill  and  labour  on  a  farm.  If  the  price 
of  corn  fall  in  relation  to  cotton  goods,  labour  will  be  transfer- 
red to  cotton  mill^.  In  each  case  the  quantity  of  one  would  be 
diminished,  and  of  the  other  increased,  until  an  equality  should 
be  established.  The  laws  which  govern  capital  and  labour 
applied  to  the  production  of  com,  and  of  manufactured  commo- 
dities, are  precisely  the  same. 

Another  attempt  is  made  in  the  following  passage  to  establish 
a  difference  between  land  and  other  machinery,  but  it  is  not 
more  successful. 

*'  This  great  inequality  in  the  powers  of  the  machinery  employed 
in  producing  raw  produce,  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures which  distinguishes  the  machinery  of  the  land  from  the  ma- 
chinery employed  in  manufactures. 

**  When  a  machine  in  manufactures  is  invented,  which  will  pro* 
duce  more  finished  work  with  less  labour  and  capital  than  before,  if 
there  be  no  patent,  or  as  soon  as  the  patent  has  expired,  a  sufficient 
number  of  such  machines  may  be  made  to  supply  the  whole  demand, 
and  to  supersede  entirely  the  use  of  aU  the  old  machinery.  The 
natural  consequence  is,  that  the  price  is  reduced  to  the  price  of  pro- 
duction from  the  best  machinery,  and  if  the  price  were  to  be  de- 
pressed lower,  the  whole  of  the  commodity  would  be  withdrawn  from 
the  market. 

<*  The  machines  which  produce  com  and  raw  materials,  on  the 
contrary,  are  the  gifls  of  nature,  not  the  works  of  man ;  and  we  find, 
by  experience,  that  these  gifts  have  very  difierent  qualities  and  powers. 
The  most  fertile  lands  of  a  country,  those  which,  like  the  best  ma- 
chinery in  manufactures,  yield  the  greatest  products  with  the  least 
labour  and  capital,  are  never  found  sufficient,  owing  to  the  second 
main  cause  of  rent  before  stated,  to  supply  the  effective  demand  of 
an  increasing  population.  The  price  of  raw  produce,  therefore,  natu- 
rally rises  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  high  to  pay  the  cost  of  raising 
it  with  inferior  machines,  and  by  a  more  expensive  process ;  and, 
as  there  cannot  be  two  prices  for  com  of  the  same  quality,  all  the 
other  machines,  the  working  of  which  requires  less  capital  compared 
with  the  produce,  must  yield  rents  in  proportion  to  their  goodness.*** 

*  PrineiplM  of  Political  Economy,  p.  184. 
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In  order  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  this  comparison,  we 
will  compare  the  machines  used  in  producing  corn  and  in  ma^ 
nufacturing  it  into  flour.  In  the  outset,  when  only  the  most  fer- 
tile lands  require  to  be  cultivated,  the  cultivator,  provided  with 
a  stick,  or  an  imperfect  substitute  for  a  spade,  can  with  diffi- 
culty obtain  as  much  as  will  suffice  to  support  him.  At  the 
same  time  the  machinery  for  converting  the  corn  into  flour  is 
equally  rude,  and  a  large  amount  of  labour  is  requisite  to  pre* 
pare  it  for  consumption.  An  improvement  takes  place,  and  the 
stick  is  replaced  by  a  spade,  and  at  the  same  time  a  hand  mill 
is  invented,  by  which  the  conversion  of  the  com  is  facilitated 
Another  step  gives  him  a  plough,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
power  of  wind  is  made  to  turn  a  mill,  by  which  the  manufac- 
ture is  again  improved.  Another  improvement  in  cultivation 
takes  place,  giving  him  the  harrow,  and  considerable  improve- 
ments in  the  instruments  heretofore  used.  He  now  obtains 
twice  as  much  corn  with  the  same  labour  as  at  first,  and  the 
water  power  of  his  vicinity  being  brought  to  aid  in  the  grinding 
of  his  grain,  the  proportion  taken  by  the  miller  is  very  much  re- 
duced, and  thus  in  both  ways  are  his  wages  increased.  Another 
step  gives  him  a  road  to  a  city,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  mill  is  improved,  so  that  while  the  product  of 
his  farm  is  increased,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  it  is  reduced, 
and  the  facilities  for  exchanging  it  for  other  articles  necessary 
for  his  consumption  are  increased.  Another  step  gives  him  a 
canal — ^a  further  one  a  rail  road,  and,  simultaneously,  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  grinding  flour  gives  him  a  mill  much  nearer 
than  it  had  before  been,  and  thus  saves  expense  of  carriage. 
AH  the  capital  invested  in  these  improvements  tends  equally  to 
aid  production  and  to  facilitate  exchange,  and  enables  him  to 
obtain  increased  wages,  while  it  tends  to  raise  the  value  of  his 
property  in  comparison  with  that  of  others  not  possessing  the 
same  advantages,  and  enables  him  to  demand  rent,  or  interest, 
for  its  use.  What  is  here  said  of  com  is  equally  true  in  regard 
to  ^cotton,  flax,  silk,  hemp,  and  all  the  other  products  of  agri- 
culture. 

It  is  assumed,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  that  the  cost  of 
producing  corn  rises  with  the  extension  of  cultivation,  whereas 
it  invariably  fallSt  and  more  is  obtained  in  return  for  any  given 
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quantity  of  labour.  Ab  the  macfaiiiefl  used  ia  manufacturey 
are  improved,  the  cost  of  the  commodity  produced  therewith 
falls ;  and  as  the  machines  applied  to  the  production  of  com 
are  improved,  the  cost  of  production  is  decreased,-  and  the 
price,  in  labour,  fiills*  Capital  applied  in  either  case  produces 
exactly  the  same  residts.  The  man  who  invests  10,000  dollars* 
in  building  a  mill  expects  tvnce  as  much  rent  as  his  neighbour 
who  expends  but  hsJf  the  sum,  and  he  who  expends  a  large 
sum  in  improving  his  farm  and  in  making  a  road  to  it,  expects 
a  larger  rent  than  another  who  has  made  no  such  investment 
Ck>rn  does  not  rise  to  the  cost  of  producing  it  on  inferior  land^ 
but/oSf  to  the  cost  of  obtaining  it  from  the  more  productive 
machines  daily  brought  into  action,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
manufactures. 

**  In  the  regular  progress  of  a  country  towards  general  cultivatioir 
and  improvement,  and  in  a  natural  state  of  things,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed,  that  if  the  last  land  taken  into  cultivation  be  rich,  capital 
is  scarce,  and  profits  will  then  certainly  be  high.'** 

In  such  a  case,  both  wages  and  frojUs  should^  according  ia 
the  Iheon/f  be  high.  Much  of  that  which  is  now  coming  into 
use  in  Ireland  is  highly  fertile,  yet  no  one  would  say  that  wagea 
and  profits  are  as  high  in  Irelsmd  as  in  England.  If  this  were 
true,  it  must  have  been  equally  true  a  century  since,  and  as 
more  fertile  soils  were  then  brought  into  cultivation  than  caa 
now  be  found  unoccupied,  both  should  have  been  higher  at  that 
time  than  at  present,  yet  the  revenue  from  any  given  amount 
of  capital,  or  labour,  unll  nou)  purchase  a  much  larger  amount 
of  commodities  than  it  did  one,  tux)^  threeyorfive  centuries  since^ 
The  owner  of  capital  had  then  a  larger  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duct, but  his  revenue  was  small. 

**  The  second  cause  of  the  high  comparative  price  of  com,  is  the 
high  comparative  cost  of  production.  If  we  could  suppose  the  value 
of  money  to  be  the  same  in  all  countries,  then  the  cause  of  the  higher 
money  price  of  com  in  one  country  compared  with  another,  would 
he  the  greater  quantity  of  capital  and  labour  which  must  he  em- 
ployed to  produce  it ;  and  the  reason  why  the  price  of  com  would 
he  higher,  and  continually  rising  in  countries  already  rich,  and  stil! 
advancing  in  prosperity  and  population,  would  be  to  be  found  in  the 
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Deoesnty  of  resorting  constantly  to  poorer  land — to  machines  which 
would  require  a  greater  expenditure  to  work  them — and  which  would 
consequently  occasion  each  fresh  addition  to  the  raw  produce  of  the 
country  to  be  purchased  at  a  greater  cost — ^in  short,  it  would  be 
ibund  in  the  important  truth  that  com,  in  a  progressive  country^  is 
sold  at  the  price  necessary  to  yield  the  actual  supply  ;  and  that,  as 
this  supply  becomes  more  and  more  difficult,  the  price  must  rise  in 
proportion."* 

The  reason  why  corn  is  apparently  higher  in  rich  countries 
than  in  poor  ones,  is  that  the  latter  are  sellers  of  raw  produce, 
and  the  former  are  purchasers  of  it  While  England  exported 
grain  it  was  necessarily  lower  than  in  the  countries  to  which  it 
was  sent,  but  the  increased  capital  applied  to  manufactures  en- 
ables the  people  of  that  country  to  obtain  it  from  abroad  with 
less  labour  than  is  necessary  to  produce  it  at  home.  The  money 
price  must  be  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  its  importation,  but 
the  labour  price  is  less  than  in  the  countries  from  which  it  comes. 
/»  no  country  is  the  former  so  high  as  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain^  but  in  none  is  the  latter  so  low. 

In  neither  does  the  high  price  arise  from  the  "  necessity  of 
cultivating  inferior  soils,"  for  those  of  the  United  States  recently 
brought  into  cultivation  are  among  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the 
world.  They  wanted  advantages  of  situation,  and  were  less 
valuable  than  the  sterile  soils  of  New  England.  They  are  the 
inferior  soils,  but  as  they  are  brought  into  activity,  corn  falls  in 
its  labour  price,  instead  of  rising  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Malthus. 

**  With  r^ard  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  which  in  similar 
acMb  is  the  great  cause  which  retards  the  advance  of  price  compared 
with  the  advance  of  produce;  although  they  are  sometimes  most  pow- 
erful, and  of  very  considerable  duration,  they  cannot  finally  be  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  necessity  of  applying  to  poorer  land,  or  inferior 

niachines.''t 

For  centuries  past  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race  as  steady  as  the  interferences  of  govern- 
ments would  permit  In  England  there  has  been  an  almost 
constant  advance,  but  in  the  United  States,  where  those  inter- 
ferences have  been  comparatively  small,  the  onward  course  has 
been  uninterrupted.  If  such  has  been  the  case  for  five  centuries, 
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ttui  if  we  800  that  the  incresse  of  comfort  becomes  dailf  more 
rapid,  can  we  suppose  that  any  reason  exists  why  the  progresa 
of  improvement  should  be  arrested?  Let  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  be  examined,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be  increas- 
ing in  magnitude  with  time,  as  the  ball  falling  to  the  earth  in« 
creases  its  rapidity  of  movement  with  every  moment's  approach 
thereto.  The  steam  vessel  and  the  rail  road  have,  within  a  few 
years,  done  more  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  comforts  of 
life  than  was  done  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  are  merely  the  precursors  of  other 
improvements  equal!/,  if  not  vastly  more,  important 

**  In  spite  of  continued  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  money 
price  of  com  is  generally  the  highest  in  the  richest  countries ;  while 
in  spite  of  this  high  price  of  com  and  consequent  high  price  of  laboor, 
fhe  money  price  of  manufactures  still  continues  lower  than  in  poorer 
countries."^ 

The  country  which  possesses  capital  can  supply  manufac- 
tures at  less  cost  than  that  which  does  not,  and  it  is  therefore 
beneficial  to  poor  countries  to  be  supplied  therefrom,  but  they 
have  only  com,  or  other  raw  produce,  to  offer  in  exchai^;e^ 
Such  rich  countries  being  the  market  to  which  tends  what- 
ever surplus  the  poorer  ones  have,  it  follows  that  the  price 
must  be  lower  at  the  place  of  export  than  at  that  to  which  it 
is  sent.  That  combination  of  labour  which  is  necessary  to  the 
conversion  of  flax,  or  wool,  or  linen,  into  clothing,  at  the  least 
cost  of  exertion,  necessarily  takes  place  first  in  countries  in 
which  population  is  dense,  and  capital  abundant.  Those  which 
are  thinly  peopled,  and  in  which  only  the  most  fertile  lands  are 
cultivated,  yield  but  small  returns  to  labour,  and  the  occupants 
have  little  time  to  devote  to  the  fabrication  of  clothing,  while 
they  are  deficient  in  those  aids  to  labour  which  tend  to  limit  the 
quantity  necessary  for  that  purpose.  So  soon  as  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  they  can  obtain  it  abroad,  in  exchange  for  com,  at 
less  cost  of  labour  than  is  necessary  to  produce  it  at  home, 
they  export  the  one  and  import  the  other.  In  all  newly  settled, 
or  thinly  peopled  countries,  manufactures  are  higher  and  com 
lower  than  in  old  ones ;  but  this  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  all 
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descriptions  of  raw  produce.  Silver  is  cheaper  in  Mexico— tea 
in  China — tallow  in  Russia — and  sugar  in  Brazil,  than  the  same 
articles  in  New  York,  yet  in  labour  they  are  dearer,  A  la- 
bourer in  the  United  States  can  command  a  much  larger 
amount  of  silver  than  a  Mexican.  Mr.  Malthus  errs  from  at- 
tending invariably  to  the  money  price^  and  not  to  the  labour 
price  of  commodities. 

**  It  has  already  been  shown,  that  for  the  very  great  increase  of 
rents  which  have  taken  place  in  this  country  during  nearly  the  last 
hundred  years,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, as  profits  have  rather  risen  than  fallen,  and  little  or  nothing  has 
been  taken  from  the  wages  of  families,  if  we  include  parish  allow- 
ances, and  the  earnings  of  women  and  children.  Consequently  these 
rents  must  have  been  a  creation  from  the  skill  and  capital  employed 
upon  the  land,  and  not  a  transfer  from  profits  and  wages,  as  they 
existed  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.*^* 

Here  it  is  admitted  that  wages  have  not  fallen,  but  it  is  not 
admitted  that  they  have  risen.  ^  Profits,"  too,  it  is  said,  **  have 
rather  risen  than  fallen.**  Both  have  risen,  and  both  must  con- 
tinue to  rise.  Wages  and  profits  will  continue  to  rise  as  labour 
is»  by  increased  capital,  rendered  more  productive.  Had  Mr. 
Maldius  said,  **  these  rents  must  have  been  the  creation  of  the 
coital  employed  upon  the  land— of  the  judgment  displayed  by 
the  proprietors  in  its  application,  and  in  holding  out  to  their 
tenants  inducements  to  improve  their  farms,  thereby  sacrificing 
present  and  temporary  enjoyment,  to  secure  future  permanent 
revenue— and  of  the  capital  employed  in  facilitating  the  trans- 
fer of  their  products  to  the  place  of  consumption  or  exchange,** 
be  would  have  been  perfectly  right  This,  however,  is  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  his  theory.  During  all  this  time  inferior 
land  has  been  brought  into  operation,  yet  neither  wages  nor 
profits  have  fallen!  A  law  that  is  untrue  for  one  hundred 
years,  must  be  equally  so  for  two  thousand,  or  two  hundred 
thousand.  During  five  hundred  years  his  law  has  proved  un- 
true, and  must  continue  to  be  sa 

**  The  United  States  of  America  seem  to  be  almost  the  only  coun- 
try, with  which  we  are  acquainted,  where  the  present  wages  of  labour 
and  the  profits  of  agricultural  stock  are  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of 
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a  considerable  transfer  to  rents  without  improvements  in  agriculture. 
And  probably  it  is  only  when  the  skill  and  capital  of  an  old  and  in- 
dustrious country  arc  employed  upon  a  new,  rich,  and  extensive  ter- 
ritory, under  a  free  government,  and  in  a  favourable  situation  for  the 
export  of  raw  produce,  that  this  state  of  things  can  take  place.^'* 

Here  it  appears  to  be  supposed  that  because  profits  and  wages 
are  high,  they  are  to  be  reduced  for  the  purpose  of  causing  rents 
to  be  paid.  We  know  that  both  are  higher  than  they  were 
even  when  Mr.  M althus  wrote,  and  we  know  also  that  both 
are  rising  with  great  rapidity.  The  same  state  of  things  has 
taken  place  in  England,  and  would  have  done  so  to  a  much 
greater  extent  had  not  commerce  been  fettered  by  com  laws. 

His  error  consists  in  supposing  that  rent  arises  from  a  trans- 
fer of  product,  instead  of  an  increase  produced  by  the  aid  of 
capital.  The  return  to  labour  is  augmented,  and  the  owner  of 
the  capital  receives  compensation  for  the  loan  of  his  machine 
under  the  name  of  rent 

<*  In  old  states,  experience  tells  us  that  wages  may  be  extremely 
low,  and  the  profits  of  the  cultivator  not  high,  while  vast  tracts  of 
good  land  remain  uncultivated.'^f 

Experience  tells  us  that  in  those  countries,  old  and  new,  in 
which  only  the  most  fertile  lands  are  cultivated,  the  reward  of 
labour  is,  invariably,  very  small.  According  to  the  theory, 
both  wages  and  profits  should  then  be  high,  yet  here  it  is 
admitted  that  both  may  be  low  while  superior  soils  remain 
waste. 

The  following  extract  will  give  the  views  of  Mr.  Malthus  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  fall  in  the  rate  of  profit  that  takes  place  as 
society  advances. 

**  If,  as  the  powers  of  labour  diminished,  the  physical  wants  of  the 
labourer  were  also  to  diminish  in  the  same  proportion,  then  the  same 
share  of  the  whole  produce  might  be  left  to  die  capitalist,  and  the  rate 
of  profits  would  not  necessarily  fall.  But  the  physical  wants  of  the 
labourer  remain  always  the  same ;  and  though  in  the  progress  of 
society,  from  the  increasing  scarcity  of  provisions  compared  with 
labour,  these  wants  are  in  general  less  fully  supplied,  and  the  real 
wages  of  labour  gradually  fall ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  limit, 
and  probably  at  no  great  distance,  which  cannot  be  passed.     The 
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oommand  of  a  certain  quantity  of  food  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
labourer  in  order  to  support  himself,  and  such  a  family  as  will  main^ 
tain  merely  a  stationary  population.  Consequently,  if  poorer  lands 
which  required  more  labour  were  successively  taken  into  cultivation, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  corn  wages  of  each  individual  la^ 
boorer  to  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  produce ;  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  whole  would  necessarily  go  to  labour ;  and 
the  rate  of  profits  would  continue  regularly  falling  till  the  accumula^ 
tion  of  capital  had  ceased."* 

It  appears  that  as  the  physical  wants  of  the  labourer  do  not 
diminish  ivith  th6  reduced  power  of  production,  that,  Uusrefort^ 
he  must  have  an  increased  quantity.  He  must  have  the  quan- 
tity of  food  that  is  '*  absolutely  necessary.'*  His  proportion  mustt 
increase  with  diminished  production^  whereas,  we  have  shown 
that  it  increases  with  increased  production,  and  diminishes 
with  diminished  production.  As  labour  becomes  more  produo 
tive,  the  power  to  accumulate  capital  is  increased,  and  the 
power  of  capital  to  command  labour  is  diminished.  Whenever 
war,  or  any  other  occurrence,  tends  to  render  labour  less  pro- 
ductive, the  power  of  accumulation  is  diminished,  and  the 
power  of  capital  to  command  labour  is  increased. 

The  following  passage  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  extras 
ordinary  results  to  which  his  theory  has  led  Mr.  Malthus. 

'*  Another  most  desirable  benefit  bel<mging  to  a  fertile  soil  is,  that 
states  so  endowed  are  not  obliged  to  pay  much  attention  to  that  most 
distressing  and  disheartening  of  all  cries  to  every  man  of  humanity*- 
the  cry  of  the  master  manufacturers  and  merchants  for  low  wages, 
to  enable  them  to  find  a  market  for  their  exports.  If  a  country  can 
only  be  rich  by  running  a  successful  race  for  low  wages,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  say  at  once,  perish  such  riches  I  But,  though  a  nation 
which  purchases  the  main  part  of  its  food  from  foreigners,  is  con- 
demned to  this  hard  alternative,  it  is  not  so  with  the  possessors  of 
fertile  land.  The  peculiar  products  of  a  country,  though  never 
probably  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  import  a  large  proportion  of  it» 
food  as  well  as  of  its  conveniences  and  luxuries,  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  give  full  spirit  and  energy  to  all  its  commercial  dealings^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  while  a  small  sacrifice  of  produce,  that 
is,  the  not  pushing  cultivation  too  far,  would,  with  prudential  habits 
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among  the  poor,  enable  it  to  maintain  the  whole  of  a  large  popular 
tion  in  wealth  and  plenty.  Prudential  habitSy  among  the  labouring 
closes  of  a  country  mainly  depending  upon  manufaciures  and 
ammercey  might  ruin  it.  In  a  country  of  fertile  land,  such  habits 
would  be  the  greatest  of  all  conceivable  blessings."* 

Here  is  another  attempt  to  establish  a  diflerence  between 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  but  it  will  bear  examination  no 
better  than  the  former.  If  manufacturers  are  desirous  of  low 
wages,  so  is  the  agriculturist.  The  one  desires  to  obtain  his 
goods  cheaply  for  exchange  with  the  producer  of  com,  and  the 
other  desires  to  obtain  his  corn  cheaply  for  exchange  with  the 
producer  of  cotton  goods.  It  is,  however,  only  in  countries  in 
which  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  superior  soils,  that  wages  do 
not  afford  the  labourer  the  means  of  living  comfortably.  As  the 
inferior  soils  are  brought  into  action,  wages  rise,  and  afford  a 
daily  increasing  measure  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

Mr.  Malthus,  throughout,  considers  wages  and  com  with  re- 
ference to  money,  and  not  to  the  quantity  of  the  latter  that  can 
be  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  labour.  Had  he  taken  that 
view  of  it  he  would  have  seen  that  high  wages  meant  the 
power  of  obtaining  a  large  amount  of  com,  or  cloth,  with  a 
given  quantity  of  labour,  and  would  have  avoided  the  error  of 
supposing  that  low  wages  led  to  wealth.  He  would  not  have 
made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  ease  and  comfort  could  be 
the  result  of '^  not  pushing  cultivation  too  far,*'  had  he  recollects 
ed  that  a  principle  must  be  carried  out,  and  that  if  ease  would 
be  the  result  of  stopping  at  any  given  point,  greater  ease  would 
certainly  result  from  stopping  earlier,  and  that  the  same  rule 
would  warrant  giving  up  cultivation  altogether.  His  remark 
in  regard  to  the  different  effect  of  prudential  habits,  among  the 
people  dependent  upon  manufactures,  from  that  which  would 
be  produced  upon  agriculturists,  is  curious,  and  tends  to  show 
how  much  he  was  led  away  by  his  theory. 

The  whole  of  the  system  of  Mr.  Malthus  is  based  upon  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  food,  arising  out  of  a  supposed 
scarcity  of  fertile  land,  the  owners  of  which  are  enabled  to  die* 
tate  the  terms  upon  which  it  shall  be  occupied.    As  there  is, 

•  PrinciplM  of  PoUtioal  Eoonomy,  p.  985. 
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however,  a  vast  extent  of  such  land  unoccupied,  while  inferior 
soils  pay  rent,  it  becomes  necessary  to  account  for  this  by 
ascribing  to  those  lands  advantages  of  situation.  When  we 
inquire  into  these  advantages,  we  find  that  they  arise  out  of  the 
application  of  labour.  If,  then,  labour*  can  render  the  sandy 
wastes  of  the  Netherlands  more  productive  than  the  fertile  soils 
of  Texas,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  giving 
to  all  other  lands  the  same  advantages,  and  thus  causing  them 
to  yield  a  large  return.  We  are  told,  however,  that  should  this 
be  attempted,  labour  will  meet  with  a  constantly  diminishing  re- 
tarn;  but  when  we  inquire,  we  find  that  where  it  has  been  done 
the  labourer  has  had  a  constantly  increasing  rate  of  wages—- 
that  the  capitalist  has  found  it  daily  more  and  more  easy  to  add 
to  his  stock — and  that  any  given  amount  yields  him,  as  cultiva- 
tion is  extended,  a  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  commodities. 

In  support  of  the  idea  of  the  constantly  diminishing  produc- 
tiveness of  labour,  we  are  told  that  the  capitalist  obtains  a 
diminished  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  labour.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  this  does  not  imply  an  increased  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing productive  land,  but  a  steady  increase  in  the  facility  of 
domg  sa  The  former  would  be  attended  by  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  capital  accumulcOed  in  past  times  when  com- 
pared with  the  labour  of  present  times,  whereas,  it  bears  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  value,  accompanied  by  a  decreasing  power 
of  commanding  interest  for  its  use,  proving  that  present  labour 
is  more  productive. 

When  the  land  last  taken  into  cultivation  is  rich,  capital  is 
said  to  be  scarce  and  profits  to  be  high.  If  the  last  land  be 
rich,  that  previously  cultivated  must  have  been  richer,  and 
labour  should  have  been  productive,  facilitating  the  accumula- 
tion of  capitaL  If  profits  diminish  in  going  from  No.  2  to  No. 
3,  they  must  equally  diminish  in  going  from  No.  1  to  No.  2 ; 
and  if  capital  has  not  been  accumulated  while  only  No.  1  was 
cultivated,  what  hope  can  there  be  that  improvement  will  take 
place  when  obliged  to  use  No.  2.  In  opposition  to  all  this,  we 
see  that  in  England  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  from  Na 
2  to  No.  3,  and  from  No.  3  to  No.  4,  not  only  without  a  dimi- 
nution of  wages  and  profits,  but  with  a  constant  increase. 

In  looking  around  him,  Mr.  Malthus  sees  that  in  some 
24 
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countries  where  population  is  limited,  and  **  where  vast  tracQi 
of  good  land  remain  uncultivated,  wages  may  be  extremely 
low,  and  the  profits  of  the  cultivator  not  high."  This  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  doctrine,  that  wages  and  profits  must 
both  be  high  when  only  the  most  fertile  lands  are  cuhivated. 
He  finds  that  even  '*  the  rich  countries  of  India  and  South 
America*'  are  in  this  condition,  and  attributes  it  to  ^indif* 
ferent  cultivation.**  If,  however,  every  successive  application 
of  labour,  either  in  rendering  fertile  soils  more  productive, 
or  in  bringing  into  cuhivation  those  of  an  inferior  quality,  be 
attended  with  a  diminished  return  to  labour  and  capital,  is  h 
not  obvious  that  such  must  continue  to  be  the  case  in  those 
countries  ?  If  fertile  lands  will  not  give  them  high  wages  and 
high  profits,  can  they  ever  expect  to  have  them  when  every 
new  exertion  must  be  attended  with  diminished  return  ?  Cer- 
tainly not ! 

To  support  this  doctrine  it  is  necessary  to  find  new  reasons 
for  each  case,  and  that  which  may  account  for  one,  is  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  another.  How  difierent  is  the  case  when 
we  reject  the  idea  of  value  in  landf  and  find  it  in  the  /oAoicr 
applied  to  its  improvement  1  Every  difliculty  then  vanishes. 
We  find  present  labour  and  capital  increasing  in  value  when 
compared  with  those  of  past  times,  giving  increased  wages 
and  profits,  as  we  know  them  to  exist  We  find  the  people 
of  India,  and  of  South  America,  with  abundance  of  fertile  land, 
obtaining  but  small  returns  to  labour,  while  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Netherlands,  obtain 
large  returns  from  lands  of  inferior  quality,  because  aided  by 
capital. 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 

REVIEW.    MB.  EICARDO. 

Wc  proceed  now  to  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  value 
in  land  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ricardo*  and  giye  nearly  all  that  he 
has  said  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  fully 
in  possession  of  his  views^ 

**  Rent  is  that  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  earth,  which  is  paid  to 
the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  original  and  indestructible  powers  of 
the  soil.  It  is  often,  however,  confounded  with  the  interest  and  profit 
of  capital,  and  in  popular  language  the  term  is  applied  to  whatever 
k  annually  paid  by  a  fiirmer  to  his  landlord.  If,  of  two  adjoining 
bniis  of  the  same  extent,  and  of  the  same  natural  fertility,  one  had 
all  the  conveniences  of  fanning  buildings,  and,  besides,  were  properly 
drained  and  manured,  and  advantageously  divided  by  hedges,  fences, 
and  walls,  while  the  other  had  none  of  these  advantages,  more  remu* 
aeration  would  naturally  be  paid  for  the  use  of  one,  than  for  the  use 
ofthe  other ;  yet  in  both  cases  this  remuneratioa  would  be  called 
not  But  it  is  evident,  that  a  portion  only  ofthe  money  annually  to 
ke  paid  for  the  improved  ferm,  would  be  given  for  the  original  and 
iDdastructible  powers  of  the  soil ;  the  other  portion  would  be  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  capital  which  had  been  employed  in  ameliorating  the 
quality  ofthe  land,  and  in  erecting  such  buildings  as  were  necessary 
to  secure  and  preserve  the  produce.  •  •  •  #  Whenever  I 
ipeak  ofthe  rent  of  land,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  that 
compensation,  which  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  land  for  the  use  of  its 
original  and  indestructible  powers.'** 

Here  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  "  original 
and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,**  that  rent  is  paid.  Fer- 
tility alone  is  the  cause  of  exchangeable  value,  and  there  is  no 
admixture  of  advantages  of  situation,  fatal  as  they  would  be  to 
the  whole  theory. 

*'  Adam  Smith  sometimes  speaks  of  rent,  in  the  strict  sense  to  which 
I  am  desirous  of  confining  it,  but  more  often  in  the  popular  sense,  in 

•  Rleardo*!  PoUtioil  Eooaomy,  Chapter  II. 
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which  the  term  is  usuaDy  employed*  He  tells  as,  that  the  demand 
fer  timber,  and  its  consequent  high  price,  in  the  more  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  caused  a  rent  to  be  paid  for  forests  in  Norway, 
which  could  before  afford  no  rent*  Is  it  not  however  evident,  that 
the  person  who  paid,  what  he  thus  calls  rent,  paid  it  in  consideration 
of  the  valuable  commodity  which  was  then  standing  on  the  land, 
and  that  he  actually  repaid  himself  with  a  profit,  by  the  sale  of  the 
timber  7  If,  indeed,  after  the  timber  was  removed,  any  compensa- 
tion were  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use  of  the  land,  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  timber  or  any  other  produce,  with  a  view  to  future  de- 
mand, such  compensation  might  justly  be  called  rent,  because  it 
would  be  paid  for  the  productive  powers  of  the  land ;  but  in  the  case 
stated  by  Adam  Smith,  the  compensation  was  paid  for  the  liberty 
of  removing  and  selling  the  timber,  and  not  for  the  liberty  of  grow- 
ing it.  He  speaks  also  of  the  rent  of  coal  mines,  and  of  stone  quar- 
ries, to  which  the  same  observation  applies — ^that  the  compensation 
given  for  the  mine  or  quarry,  is  paid  for  the  value  of  the  coal  or 
stone  which  can  be  removed  from  them,  and  has  no  connexion  with 
the  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  land.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion of  great  importance,  in  an  inquiry  conoeming  rent  and  profits  ; 
for  it  is  found,  that  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  rent,  are 
widely  difierent  from  those  which  regulate  the  progress  of  profits^ 
and  seldom  operate  in  the  same  direction."* 

The  man  who  was  paid  for  the  right  of  cutting  forests  in 
Norway  received  his  rent  for  fifty  years  in  one  pa3rment.  For 
that  period  he  had  paid  taxes  on  bis  land,  had  contributed  to 
the  making  of  roads  and  other  improvements,  and,  instead  of 
obtaining  an  annual  crop,  he  received  in  one  payment  the  value 
of  that  of  fifty,  or  one  hundred,  years.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily 
occurrence  that  wood-land,  in  New  Jersey,  changes  hands 
from  year  to  year,  at  a  price  regularly  increasing  with  the 
growth  of  timber,  until  at  length  harvest  time  arrives  and  the 
land  falls  in  price,  to  rise  again  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years.  If  there  be  any  objection  to  this  as  rent, 
it  must  equally  apply  to  a  crop  of  onions  requiring  two  years 
to  arrive  at  maturity.  If  any  land  were  capable  of  producing 
that  vegetable  only,  it  would  be  found  that  its  exchangeable 
value  was  constantly  rising  as  harvest  time  approached,  to 
fall  as  suddenly  as  pine  land,  when  the  crop  had  been  taken. 

*  RicardoV  Political  Eoonomy,  Chapter  II. 
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Some  timber  is  fit  to  cut  in  thirty  years,  while  other  lands  re- 
quire a  century  to  renew  themselves,  giving  to  the  prq)rictor 
but  a  centennial  crop.  In  the  case  of  coal  mines  and  of  stone 
quarries,  five,  or  even  ten,  centuries  may  be  required  to  prepare 
to  reap  the  harvest,  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  capital 
has  been  expending  in  the  preparation  therefor.  During  all 
that  time  the  land  may  have  borne  a  value  regularly  increasing 
with  the  expenditure  and  with  the  approach  of  harvest,  as  is 
the  case  with  land  occupied  by  wheat,  onions,  or  timber.  At 
length  the  time  arrives,  and  the  proprietor  reaps  the  reward 
to  which  his  previous  expenditure  entitles  him.  There  appears 
to  us  no  diflbrence,  but  Mr.  Ricardo  says  that  the  two  opera* 
tions  are  very  different,  and  that  the  coal,  or  stone,  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil 

What  are  indestructible  powers  ?  The  most  fertile  soil,  if 
not  renewed,  will  have  its  powers  destroyed.  In  Virginia, 
the  best  land  has  been  cropped  until  it  is  entirely  worthless. 
Had  a  good  system  of  cultivation  been  pursued,  it  might  now 
be  of  great  value,  and  might  yet  be  rendered  so,  but  to  what 
would  those  powers  of  production  be  due?  To  the  original 
and  indestructible  powprs,  or  to  the  manure — to  the  labour — ^to 
the  capital— employed  upon  it  7  In  the  case  of  coal  or  granite, 
if  the  course  of  the  owner  resemble  that  generally  pursued 
in  Virginia,  taking  successive  crops  without  returning  a  part 
of  the  proceeds,  the  powers  of  the  soil  become  exhausted, 
and  the  land  is  valueless ;  but,  if  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  coal  be  appropriated  to  sinking  deeper  shafts,  new  powers 
are  discovereid,  giving  the  owner  a  property  constantly  increas- 
ing in  value,  as  has  been  the  case  in  England. 

Let  the  reader  examine  the  course  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  during 
the  eight  or  nine  months  that  it  occupies  the  soil— of  a  crop  of 
onions  during  the  two  years — of  a  crop  of  pine  trees,  for  thirty 
or  forty  years — of  a  crop  of  oaks,  during  a  century — of  a  crop 
of  coal,  for  five  or  ten  centuries,  and  he  will  find  it  precisely 
the  same.  All  the  lands  thus  occupied  attain  a  value  from  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  them ;  all  have  a  constantly  increasing 
value  up  to  the  time  of  harvest,  and  all  fall  suddenly  when  the 
cause  of  value  is  withdrawn.  The  value  of  coal  land  cannot 
change  more  suddenly  than  that  of  pine  land,  which  falls,  when 
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the  crop  is  offt  to  a  merely  nominal  price,  not  exceeding  25 
cents  per  acre.  The  man  who  gives  that  price  for  it  expects 
to  obtain,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  a  rent  that  will  replace  his 
capital,  with  interest,  and  some  reward  for  his  attention,  while 
another  who  gives  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  dollars  for  an  acre 
of  coal  land,  expects  to  receive  a  yearly  return  for  a  certain 
time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  may,  by  sinking  one  hundred 
or  two  hundred  feet,  find  a  new  crop  prepared  for  his  use. 

"  On  the  first  settling  of  a  country,  in  which  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  rich  and  fertile  land,  a  very  small  portion  of  which  ib  r&> 
quired  to  be  cultivated  for  the  support  of  the  actual  population,  or 
indeed  can  be  cultivated  with  the  capital  which  the  population  can 
command,  there  will  be  no  rent :  for  no  one  would  pay  for  the  use 
of  land,  when  there  was  an  abundant  quantity  not  yet  appropriated, 
and  therefore  at  the  disposal  of  whosoever  might  choose  to  culti- 
vate it. 

"  On  the  common  principles  of  supply  and  demand,  no  rent  could  be 
paid  for  such  land,  for  the  reason  stated,  why  nothing  Lb  given  for 
the  use  of  air  and  water,  or  for  any  other  of  the  gifts  of  nature 
which  exist  in  boundless  quantity.  With  a  given  quantity  of  mate* 
rials,  and  with 'the  assistance  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  elasticity  of  steam,  engines  may  perform  work,  and  abridge  hu- 
man labour  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but  no  charge  is  made  for  the 
use  of  these  natural  aids,  because  they  are  inexhaustible,  and  at  every 
man's  disposal.  In  the  same  manner  the  brewer,  the  distiller,  the 
dyer,  make  incessant  use  of  the  air  and  water  for  the  production  of 
their  commodities ;  but  as  the  supply  is  boundless,  it  bears  no  price. 
If  all  land  had  the  same  properties,  if  it  were  boundless  in  quantity, 
and  uniform  in  quality,  no  charge  could  be  made  for  its  use,  unlets 
where  it  possessed  peculiar  advantages  of  situation.  It  is  only  then 
because  land  is  not  unlimited  in  quanti,^  and  uniform  in  quality,  and 
because  in  the  progress  of  population,  land  of  an  inferior  quality,  or 
less  advantageously  situated,  is  called  into  cultivation,  that  rent  is 
ever  paid  for  the  use  of  it.  When,  in  the  progress  of  society,  land 
of  the  second  degree  of  fertility  is  taken  into  cultivation,  rent  imme- 
diately commences  on  that  of  the  first  quality,  and  the  amount  of  that 
rent  will  depend  on  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  these  two  portions 
of  land.'** 

Here  Mr.  Ricardo  finds  himself  compelled  to  bring  into  view 

*  Ricftrdo*f  Political  Eoonoinj,  Cbtplsr  II. 
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advantages  of  atuation»  although  a  moment  before  he  had  said 
that  he  was  always  to  be  understood,  in  speaking  of  rent^  to  speak 
of  that  compensation  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  land  for  the  use  of 
its  ^  original  and  indestructible  powers."  Advantages  of  situa^ 
tion  are  neither  original  nor  iiidestructiblei  The  natttral  ad- 
vantages of  the  site  of  Carthage*  of  Alexandria,  of  Venice,  are 
as  great  now  as  at  any  former  period,  but  they  cannot  command 
rents,  nor  have  they  value.  The  natural  advantages  of  Liver- 
pool, of  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  are  no  greater  now  than 
they  were  five  centuries  since,  when  the  places  occupied  by 
them  were  totally  valueless.  The  natural  advantages  of  Bristol 
are  not  less  than  they  were,  nor  are  those  of  Liverpool  greater, 
yet  trade  has  left  the  former  to  go  to  the  latter.  The  site  of 
St  Petersburgh  was  a  marsh,  but  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great 
gave  it  value,  and  it  now  commands  rent,  as  does  the  land 
which  surrounds  it  While  labour  and  capital  were  employed 
in  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  Venice,  they  were  valuable,  but 
that  value  is  transferred  to  the  cities  of  those  countries  were 
labour  is  most  advantageously  employed — where  capital  ac- 
cumulates—and where  the  inferior  soils  are  cultivated — the 
United  States  and  England. 

Rent  is  said  to  be  paid,  ^  because  land  is  not  unlimited  in 
quantity  and  uniform  in  quality."  It  is  practically  unlimited  in 
quantity,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  is  almost  unoc- 
cupied, and  the  most  fertile  soils  are  without  price.  Of  those 
that  are  occupied,  the  major  part  are  not  worked  to  one  tenth 
of  their  powers.  Land  is  unlimited  in  quantity,  but  rent  is  paid 
for  it  because  it  possesses  advantages  of  situation,  arising  out 
of  the  empbyment  of  capital.  If  all  the  lands  of  the  world  were 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  Illinois,  those  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  would  command  as  large  a  rent  as  at  present,  while 
those  of  Illinois  and  Texas  might  still  be  had  almost  for  the 
trouble  of  taking  possession  of  them.  The  application  of  a  suC> 
ficient  amount  of  capital  will  give  to  any  land  whatever,  **  ad- 
vantages of  situation*** 

*'  When  land  of  the  third  quality  i»  taken  into  caltivation,  rent 
immediately  commences  on  the  second,  and  it  is  regulated  as  before, 
by  the  difierence  in  their  productive  powers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rent  of  the  first  quality  will  rise,  for  that  must  always  be  above  the 
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rent  of  the  second,  by  the  diflference  between  the  produce  which  the/ 
yield  with  a  given  quantity  of  capital  and  labour.  With  every  step 
in  the  progress  of  population,  which  shall  oblige  a  country  to  have  re* 
course  to  land  of  a  worse  quality,  to  enable  it  to  raise  its  supply  oF 
food,  rent,  on  all  the  more  fertile  land,  will  rise. 

**Thus  suppose  land — ^No.  1,2, 3, — ^to  yield,  with  an  equal  employ- 
ment of  capital  and  labour,  a  net  produce  of  100,  90,  and  8Q  quar- 
ters of  corn.  In  a  new  country,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
fertile  land  compared  with  the  population,  and  where,  therefore,  it  in 
only  necessary  to  cultivate  No.  1,  the  whole  net  produce  will  belong 
to  the  cultivator,  and  will  be  the  profits  of  the  stock  which  he  ad- 
vances. As  soon  as  population  had  so  far  increased  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  cultivate  No.  2,  from  which  ninety  quarters  only  can 
be  obtained  after  supporting  the  labourers,  rent  would  commence  on 
No.  1 ;  for  either  there  must  be  two  rates  of  profit  on  agricultural 
capital,  or  ten  quarters,  or  the  value  of  ten  quarters  must  be  with- 
drawn from  the  produce  of  No.  1,  for  some  other  purpose.  Whe- 
ther the  proprietor  of  the  land,  or  any  other  person,  cultivated  No* 
1,  these  ten  quarters  would  equally  constitute  rent ;  for  the  cultivator 
of  No.  2  would  get  the  same  result  with  his  capital,  whether  he  cul- 
tivated No.  1,  paying  ten  quarters  for  rent,  or  continued  to  cultivate 
No.  2,  paying  no  rent.  In  the  same  manner  it  might  be  shown  that 
when  No.  3  is  brought  into  cultivation,  the  rent  of  No.  2  must  be 
ten  quarters,  or  the  value  of  ten  quarters,  whilst  the  rent  of  No.  1 
would  rise  to  twenty  quarters ;  for  the  cultivator  of  No.  3  would 
have  the  same  profits  whether  he  paid  twenty  quarters  for  the  rent 
of  No.  1,  ten  quarters  for  the  rent  of  No.  2,  or  cultivated  No.  8 
free  of  all  rent. 

<*  It  often,  and  indeed  commonly  happens,  that  before  No.  2,  3,  4» 
or  5,  or  the  inferior  lands  are  cultivated,  capital  can  be  employed 
more  productively  on  those  lands  which  are  already  in  cultivation. 
It  may  perhaps  be  found,  that  by  doubling  the  original  capital  em- 
ployed on  No.  1,  though  the  produce  will  not  be  doubled,  will  not  be 
increased  by  100  quarters,  it  may  be  increased  by  eighty. five  quar- 
ters, and  that  this  quantity  exceeds  what  could  be  obtained  by  em- 
ploying the  same  capital  on  land  No.  3. 

••  In  such  case,  capital  will  be  preferably  employed  on  the  old  land, 
and  will  equally  create  a  rent;  for  rent  is  always  the  difference  be- 
tween the  produce  obtained  by  the  employment  of  two  equal  quanti- 
ties of  capital  and  labour.  If,  with  a  capital  of  £1000,  a  tenant  ob- 
tain 100  quarters  of  wheat  from  his  land,  and  by  the  employment  of 
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a  aeccnd  capital  of  £1000,  he  obtain  a  further  return  of  eighty-iiye, 
his  landlord  would  hare  the  power  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  of 
obliging  him  to  pay  fifteen  quarters,  or  an  equivalent  value,  for  ad* 
ditional  rent ;  for  there  cannot  be  two  rates  of  profit.  If  he  is  satis- 
fied with  a  diminution  of  fifteen  quarters  in  the  return  for  his  second 
£1000,  it  is  because  no  employment  more  profitable  can  be  found 
lor  it.  The  common  rate  of  profit  would  be  in  that  proportion,  and 
if  the  original  tenant  refused,  some  other  person  would  be  found  will- 
ing to  give  all  which  exceeded  that  rate  of  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
land  from  which  he  derived  it. 

"  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  capital  last  employed 
pays  no  rent.  For  the  greater  productive  powers  of  the  first  £1000, 
fifteen  quarters  is  paid  for  rent ;  for  the  employment  of  the  second 
£1000,  no  rent  whatever  is  paid.  If  a  third  £1000  ue  employed  on 
the  same  land,  with  a  return  of  seventy-five  quarters,  rent  will  then 
be  paid  for  the  second  £1000,  and  will  be  equal  to  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  produce  of  these  two,  or  ten  quarters ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rent  of  the  first  £1000  will  rise  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
quarters ;  while  the  last  £1000  will  pay  no  rent  whatever."* 

Here  the  advantages  of  situation  are  no  longer  referred  to, 
and  we  come  back  to  the  legitimate  doctrine  that  **  with  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  population,  which  shall  oblige  a  nation 
to  have  recourse  to  land  of  a  worse  quality,  to  enable  it  to 
raise  its  supply  of  food,  rents  on  all  the  tnore  fertile  land  will 
rise." 

This  is  very  plausible,  but  facts  are  opposed  to  it  No  man 
will  cultivate  No.  2,  yielding  only  90  quarters,  when  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  receive  100  quarters  for  the  same  quantity 
of  labour,  unless  when  wages  are  falling.  The  correctness  of 
the  theory  is  easily  tested  by  ascertaining  if  a  given  quantity 
of  labour  be  now  as  productive  of  raw  produce  as  in  former 
times.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  man,  having  before 
him  the  fact  of  the  daily  diminishing  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England  that  is  required  to  produce  food  to  supply  the 
greatly  increased  consumption,  could  for  a  moment  believe  in  its 
correctness.  In  the  United  Slates  the  proportion  of  population 
employed  in  its  production  is  diminishhig  in  like  manner,  be- 
cause the  same  amount  of  labour  produces  a  constantly  increas- 
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ing  returot  the  effect  of  which  is  to  permit  a  constantly  increas- 
ing proportion  to  employ  themselves  in  the  production  of  cotton» 
tobacco,  hemp,  wooly  and  in  manufiGiCtures  of  all  kinds.  ■ 

If  a  man  took  a  farm  and  employed  upon  it  £1000,  yielding 
him  100  quarters,  the.  owner  would  make  him  pay  rent,  if  the 
100  quarters  were  more  than  he  was  fairly  entitled  to  recdve 
as  return  for  the  labour  and  capital  employed.  In  any  case 
in  which  that  has  not  been  done,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
such  a  return  was  absolutely  necessary  to  induce  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  land,  rent  free,  and  thus  indicated  the  usual  rate  of 
wages  and  of  profit  Such  being  the  case,  would  any  man 
employ  an  additional  £1000  when  it  yielded  him  only  85  quar- 
ters 7  Certainly  not,  unless  there  had  been  a  universal  fall  of 
wages  and  of  profits,  which  we  have  shown  not  to  have  been 
the  case.  He  could  do  so,  without  a  fall  in  either,  when  a  road 
had  been  made  to  his  farm,  enabling  him  to  obtain  as  large  a 
reward  for  his  labour  and  capital  firom  land  yielding  85  quarters, 
as  he  had  previously  received  from  that  which  yieUed  100 ; 
or  when  the  facility  aflforded  by  that  road  enabled  him  to  obtain 
supplies  of  lime,  or  of  manure,  that  would  cause  that  inferior 
land  to  yield  100  quarters.  When  it  cost  six,  seven,  or  eight 
dollars,  per  barrel,  to  eend  flour  to  market  from  Pittsburg,  it  hae 
been  sold  in  that  place  as  low  as  fl  25  per  barreL  At  that  time 
none  but  the  most  fertile  soils  could  be  cultivated,  and  even 
they  were  of  little  value.  At  the  present  time  a  canal  and  rail 
road  enable  the  owners  to  send  their  produce  to  market  at 
greatly  diminished  cost,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  it 
sells  in  Pittsburg  at  a  price  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Phila- 
delphia. Land  No.  2,  and  No.  8,  may  now  pay  rent,  yieMing 
much  larger  wages  and  returns  to  capital,  than  could  in  1820 
be  obtained  from  the  most  fertile  soils.  Mr.  Ricardo  supposes 
that  the  necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  precedes 
the  power  of  doing  so  with  advantage,  whereas  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England  the  pdwer  of  doing  so  wiikoui  a  fallrf 
oUker  wages  or  pnfiis  grtaOy  precedes  the  necessity^  and  wUl 
be  90  wherever  capital  is  permitted  to  accumulate^  and  is  not 
wasted  on  armies  and  navies.  The  great  difliculty  in  the  Unit- 
ed  States  is  to  obtain  population  fast  enough  to  perform  works 
of  improvement  yielding  full  wages  and  profits. 
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The  unanswerable  objection  to  the  whole  theory  is»  however, 
that  where  only  the  most  fertile  soils  are  cultivated,  the  proportion 
claimed  as  rent  is  large,  and  the  labourer's  share  is  small.  It 
is  there  that  men  are  held  in  bondage  to  compel  them  to  pay 
it — it  is  there  that  men  are  poor  and  miserable — and  it  is  pre- 
cisely as  population  increases,  and  as  cultivation  is  extended 
over  inferior  soils,  that  the  proportion  of  the  landlord  diminishes, 
and  that  the  labourer  becomes  free  and  independent,  and  is 
enabled  to  live  as  becomes  a  man. 

**  If,  then,  good  land  existed  in  a  quantity  much  more  abundant  than 
the  production  of  food  for  an  increasing  population  required,  or  if 
capital  could  be  indefinitely  employed  without  u  diminished  return 
on  the  old  land,  there  could  be  no  rise  of  rent ;  for  rent  invariably 
proceeds  from  the  employment  of  an  additional  quantity  of  labour 
with  a  pxx>portionally  less  return. 

^  The  most  fertile,  and  most  favourably  situated  land  will  be  first 
cultivated,  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  produce  will  be  adjusted 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  exchangeable  value  of  all  other  commo- 
dities, by  the  total  quantity  of  labour  necessary  in  various  forms, 
firom  first  to  last,  to  produce  it,  and  bring  it  to  market.  When  land 
of  an  inferior  quality  is  taken  into  cultivation,  the  exchangeable  value 
of  raw  produce  will  rise,  because  more  labour  is  required  to  pro- 
duce it."* 

.  Here  we  have,  again,  *'  advantages  of  situation."  In  the 
United  States  good  land  exists  in  a  quantity  more  abun- 
dant than  the  production  of  food  requires :  so  much  so,  that  an 
immense  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  producing  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  hemp.  Capital  is  employed  not  only  not  at  a  diminishing 
rate,  but  at  an  increasing  one,  as  it  is  also  in  England,  and  yet 
houses,  lots,  and  lands,  are  high,  yielding  a  constantly  increas- 
ing quantity  of  commodities  in  return  for  permitting  them  to  be 
used. 

**  The  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities,  whether  they  be 
manufectured,  or  the  produce  of  the  mines,  or  the  produce  of  land, 
is  always  regulated,  not  by  the  less  quantity  of  labour  that  will  suffice 
fer  their  production  under  circumstances  highly  favourable,  and  ex- 
clusively enjoyed  by  those  who  have  peculiar  facilities  of  production ; 
but  by  the  greater  quantity  of  labour  necessarily  bestowed  on  their 
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production  by  those  who  have  no  such  facilities ;  by  those  who  con- 
tinue to  produce  them  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances ; 
meaning — ^by  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  most  unfa- 
vourable under  which  the  quantity  of  produce  required  renders  it  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  the  production."* 

The  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities  is  regulated  by 
the  cost  of  that  portion  required  to  be  produced  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances,  but  no  one  will  continue  to  produce 
any  commodity,  unless  it  will  yield  him  the  ordinary  wages  and 
the  ordinary  profits  of  the  capital  he  is  required  to  employ.  If 
the  wants  of  mankind  made  it  necessary  to  extend  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn  over  inferior  land  more  rapidly  than  capital  could 
be  applied  to  facilitate  its  production,  or  transportation,  there 
would  be  a  constantly  diminishing  rate  of  wages,  attended  by 
a  constantly  diminishing  proportion  of  labour  applied  to  the 
production  of  other  articles ;  but  if  the  facilities  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  wants,  there  would  be  a  constantly  increasing 
return  to  labour,  a  constantly  increasing  rate  of  wages,  and  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion  of  labour  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction and  preparation  of  cotton,  silk,  and  other  necessaries  or 
conveniences  of  life.  The  reader  may  judge  for  himself  which 
of  these  is  now  going  on. 

The  less  advantageous  circumstances  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo,  are  want  of  fertility,  or  of  advantages  of  situation.  Every 
country  which  supplies  the  world  with  any  commodity^  produces 
it  under  the  least  advantages  of  situation.  When  the  United 
States  exported  flour  to  Europe,  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
South  America,  their  advantages  of  situation  were  least,  be- 
cause most  distant  from  the  market  They  were  then  in  the 
same  situation  in  regard  to  the  great  market,  that  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  is  at  present  in  regard  to  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  to  which  its  products  are  sent  At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  advantages  of  situation  possessed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  regard  to  wheat,  are  greater  than  tliose  of  any 
country  in  the  world,  because  the  labour  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  other  commodities  has  increased  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  not  only  do  they  consume  all  they  can  raise,  but 
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prices  are  so  high  that  they  import  grain  from  England,  Ireland, 
and  the  North  of  Europe.  Mexico  and  Peru  enjoy  the  least 
^advantages  of  situation*'  for  the  production  of  silver,  because 
remote  from  the  great  market  for  their  commodity.  The  same 
quantity  produced  in  the  United  States,  or  Great  Britain,  would 
yield  to  the  producers  a  much  larger  quantity  of  other  com- 
modities in  return  for  their  labour.  Every  country  may  obtain 
those  advantages,  by  pursuing  such  a  cours^e  as  will  permit  capi- 
tal to  accumulate.  It  is  first  employed  in  those  aids  to  labour 
which  diminish  the  number  of  persons  required  to  produce  ar- 
ticles of  the  first  necessity,  as  com.  It  is  then  applied  to  the 
production  of  other  articles,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  that 
produce  in  the  various  ways  required  by  the  means  and  taste 
of  the  people,  by  which  the  market  is  brought  home  to  the  pro- 
ducer, giving  him  **  advantages  of  situation.*' 

Those  advantages  consist  in  the  diminished  necessity^  or  di» 
ndnished  cost  of  transporting  the  products  of  labofurfar  the  pur^ 
pose  qf  ejecting  exchanges.  The  farmers  living  near  a  large 
city  exchange  all  their  productions  directly  with  the  consumer, 
while  those  who  live  near  a  village  are  obliged  to  send  a  large 
portion  of  them  to.a  distance.  The  establishment  of  a  grist 
mill  in  a  neighbourhood  benefits  the  land  by  facilitating  the  ex- 
change of  wheat  for  flour,  and  that  of  a  cotton  mill  renders  it 
much  easier  to  convert  eggs  and  butter  into  cloth.  Ireland 
being  compelled  to  send  her  grain  to  England,  wants  advan- 
tages of  situation,  whereas,  if  peace  and  security  existed  and 
capital  accumulated,  manufactures  would  be  established  there, 
as  in  England,  and  her  products  would  be  consumed  on  the 
spot,  by  which  the  transport  would  be  saved. 

*<  It  is  true,  that  on  the  best  land,  the  same  produce  would  still  be 
obtained  with  the  same  labour  as  before,  but  its  value  would  be  en- 
haaced  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  returns  obtained  by  those 
who  employed  fresh  labour  and  stock  on  the  less  fertile  land.  Not- 
withstanding then,  that  the  advantages  of  fertile  over  inferior  lands 
are  in  no  case  lost,  but  only  transferred  from  the  cultivator,  or  con- 
sumer, to  the  landlord,  yet  since  more  labour  is  required  on  the  in- 
ferior lands,  and  since  it  is  from  such  land  only  that  we  are  enabled 
to  furnish  ourselves  with  the  additional  supply  of  raw  produce,  the 
comparative  value  of  that  produce  will  continue  permanently  above 
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its  fonner  level,  and  make  it  exchange  for  more  hats,  doth,  ahoes,  Ace, 
Aec,  in  the  production  of  which  no  such  additional  quantity  of  lahour 
ia  required."* 

We  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  further  in  re- 
lation to  the  reduced  returns  to  labour  and  capital  here  re- 
ferred to,  and  will,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  what  ia 
said  in  regard  to  the  different  effects  produced  upon  hats,  and 
shoes. 

If  wages  in  com  rise,  they  must  also  rise  in  wool,  and  in  all 
other  articles  of  home  produce,  because  no  man  will  continue 
to  raise  sheep,  unless  he  can  be  as  well  paid  for  his  labour  as 
in  the  production  of  com.  Wool  being  the  principal  raw  mate* 
rial  used  in  coarse  hats,  we  find,  by  the  prices  of  the  Green- 
wich Hospital,  that  the  change  in  relation  between  labour 
and  hats,  has  been  nearly  the  same  as  between  labour  and 
corn- 
In  all  coarse  articles,  where  the  chief  cost  is  the  raw  material, 
and  that  produced  at  home,  the  change  must  have  been  nearly 
the  same  as  that  above  given.  Cotton  has  fallen  more  in  price 
because  cultivated  by  a  different  people,  whose  aids  to  labour 
give  them  greater  advantages  for  its  cheap  production  than 
were  possessed  by  those  by  whom  the  market  was  formerly 
supplied.  The  tendency  of  luxuries  to  fall  more  rapidly  than 
necessaries,  is  readily  explained.  In  the  infancy  of  communi- 
ties attention  is  chiefly  paid  to  securing  a  supply  of  the  articles 
of  absolute  necessity — com  and  wooL  Machinery  is  first  ap- 
plied to  secure  the  largest  retum  to  labour  in  those  commodities, 
and  before  manufactures  rise  there  must  have  been  considerable 
improvement  in  agriculture,  as  the  former  cannot  flourish  until 
the  latter  has  become  productive.  Machinery  is  now  applied  to 
the  conversion  of  wool  into  cloth,  and  with  the  advantage  aris- 
ing out  of  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  growth  of  capital,  it 
might  make  as  much  progress  in  a  century  as  agriculture  did  in 
two  centuries.  The  demand  for  cotton  wool,  increasing  with  the 
improved  machinery,  becomes  such  as  to  induce  more  atten- 
tion to  improvements  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  it  goes 
rapidly  forward.    The  increased  means  of  the  community  now 
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induce  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  participates 
in  the  changes  accomplished  in  that  of  cotton,  and  the  de- 
mand becomes  such  as  leads  to  improvements  in  its  cultiva^ 
tion,  tending  to  reduce  greatly  the  cost  of  production.  We  en* 
tertain  little  doubt  that  the  labour  will  be  so  far  diminished  as 
to  bring  silk  within  the  reach  of  ahnost  every  member  of  the 
community.  The  value  of  labour  rises  steadily  in  regard 
to  all  commodities,  but  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  they 
are  of  finer  quality,  or  require  more  attention  in  manufacture, 
because  each  improvement  increases  the  means  of  purchasing 
something  more  expensive  than  has  yet  been  used  by  the  mass 
of  the  community,  and  induces  the  application  of  capital  to  its 
production,  when  the  change  is  rapidL 

If  we  wish  to  trace  the  progress  of  improvement  in  England, 
we  may  do  so  by  taking  the  several  countries  of  the  world,  in 
their  various  stages  of  advancement,  orby  examining  what  would 
be  the  course  of  any  one  at  the  present  tima  Were  the  people 
of  Poland  supplied  w*ith  capital,  they  would  apply  it  to  the 
making  of  roadji,  to  the  improvement  of  their  agricultural  imple- 
ments* and  to  the  increase  of  their  stock.  When  production  had 
•0  far  increased  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  obtain  a  liberal  re- 
ward for  his  labour,  his  demands  for  manttfactured  commodities 
sf  the  coaner  de$cription$f  would  warrant  the  investment  of 
capital  to  aid  in  their  production.  He  would  still  import  the 
finer  articles  from  England,  giving  to  that  country  an  in- 
creased demand  for  labour  of  a  superior  description  The 
increased  application  of  capital  to  the  production  of  those 
finer  commodities  would  tend  to  diminish  materially  their  cost, 
and  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  them.  The  tendency  would 
be  to  withdraw  English  labour  from  the  production  of  raw  ma- 
terials, which  would  rise  in  pice^  although  the  labour  of  the 
workman  in  England  would  command  daily  an  increasing 
quantity  thereof.  Capital  would  increase  rapidly  in  Poland, 
and  would  be  applied  to  the  production  of  goods  of  a  higher 
quality,  but  the  ability  to  do  this  would  produce  an  increased 
demand  upon  England  for  commodities  of  a  still  higher  order, 
tending  to  further  reduction  in  the  cost  at  which  they  were 
produced.  Such  has  been  the  growth  of  improvemenfin  every 
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country  of  the  world,  as  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  opoa 
examination.* 

"  The  reason  then,  why  raw  produce  rises  in  comparative  value, 
is  because  more  labour  is  employed  in  the  production  of  the  last  por- 
tion obtained,  and  not  because  a  rent  is  paid  to  the  landlord.  The 
value  of  corn  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  labour  bestowed  on  its 
production  on  that  quality  of  land,  or  with  that  portion  of  capital, 
which  pays  no  rent.  Corn  is  not  high  because  a  rent  is  paid,  but  a 
rent  is  paid  because,  corn  is  high ;  and  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  no  reduction  would  take  place  in  the  price  of  com,  although 
landlords  should  forego  the  whole  of  their  rent.  Such  a  measure 
would  only  enable  some  farmers  to  live  like  gentlemen,  but  would 
not  diminish  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  raise  raw  produce 
on  the  least  productive  land  in  cultivation."t 

Rent  cannot  be  foregone.  It  is  the  interest  of  capital  If  the 
owner  think  proper  to  relinquish  it  to  a  tenant,  and  allow  him 
to  occupy  the  land  rent  free,  it  is  exactly  as  if  the  owner  of  a 
ship  should  allow  it  to  be  used  without  the  payment  of  freight, 
or  the  proprietor  of  bank  stock  should  omit  to  take  his  dividends. 
The  farmer  would  sell  his  produce,  and  the  shopkeeper  his  mer- 
chandise, at  the  same  prices  as  if  they  paid  rent,  and  the  bank 
would  not  do  business  on  better  terms  for  its  customers  than 
if  the  stockholders  received  their  dividends  regularly. 

Kent  is  not  paid  because  corn  is  high.  The  largest  rents  are 
paid  when  a  given  quantity  of  labour  will  yield  the  most  corn, 
and  of  course  when  that  con^modity  is  lowest  When  the  la- 
bour price  of  corn  is  high,  the  owner  of  land  holds  man  in 
slavery  to  compel  him  to  pay  taxes  under  the  name  of  rent 


•  Nothing  can  be  mors  abaurd  than  the  apprehenaioa  ezpreaaed  in  the  new»- 
.papers,  and  even  in  the  parliamentery  reporU,  of  England,  of  the  growth  of  the 
coarser  manu&ctures  of  Uie  United  States,  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The 
more  rapid  the  increase  of  the  production  of  coarse  commodities,  the  more  rapid 
must  be  the  demand  upon  Great  Britain  for  those  luxuries  which  require  superior 
ability  in  their  preparation.  The  labour  required  for  such  commodities  is  lees 
aerere  and  better  paid,  and  the  change,  while  it  tends  to  improTC  the  minds  and 
elevate  the  tastes  of  the  workmen,  tends  also  to  give  them  increased  means  of 
gratifying  Uicir  desires.  Every  improvement  in  the  quaUty  of  kbonr  tenda  lo 
nader  men  better  husbands— better  ftthers-— better  citisens. 
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**  When  land  is  most  abundant,  when  most  productive,  and  most 
fertile,  it  yields  no  rent ;  and  it  is  only  when  its  powers  decay,  and 
less  is  yielded  in  return  for  labour,  that  a  share  of  the  original  f  .x>- 
duce  of  the  more  fertile  portions  is  set  apart  for  rent."* 

Good  land  abounds  in  the  United  States ;  **  it  exists  in  a 
quantity  much  mare  abundaiit  than  the  production  of  food  for 
an  increasing  poptdation  requires;^*  and  yet  the  inferior  lands 
pay  rent.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi, 
ofler  lands  not  exceeded  in  the  world  for  fruitfulness,  and  yet 
the  sandy  lands  of  New  Jersey  sometimes  sell  for  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre,  because  they  are  near  Philadelphia,  or  New 
York.  In  like  manner,  lands  near  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  and 
Pittsburg,  and  Cincinnati,  command  high  prices  because  large 
capitals  are  there  employed,  giving  a  market  for  their  products. 
The  new  lands  aiibrd  vastly  greater  returns  to  the  seed  that 
is  sown,  and  yet  that  which  would  yield,  in  Illinois,  almost 
without  the  labour  of  ploughing,  thirty  or  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  is  not  worth  one  fifth  as  much  as  that  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  which,  without  careful  husbandry  and  abundance  of 
manure,  would  not  yield  a  single  bushel.  In  the  colony  of 
Western  Australia,  where  land  is  abundant,  the  owners  claim 
as  rent  a  very  large  portion  of  the  produce. 

**  The  rise  of  rent  is  always  the  efiect  of  the  increasing  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  food  for  its  augmented 
population.  It  is  a  symptom,  but  it  is  never  a  cause  of  wealth ;  for 
wealth  often  increases  most  rapidly  while  rent  is  either  stationary,  or 
even  falling.  Rent  increases  most  rapidly,  as  the  disposable  land  de- 
creases in  its  productive  powers.  Wealth  increases  most  rapidly  in 
those  countries  where  the  disposable  land  is  most  fertile,  where  im- 
portation b  least  restricted,  and  where,  through  agricultural  improve* 
ments,  productions  can  be  multiplied  without  any  increase  in  the  pro- 
portional quantity  of  labour,  and  where,  consequently,  the  progress  of 
rent  is  slow.^f 

We  see  that  as  com  rents  rise  food  is  more  readily  obtained, 
and  that  the  faster  they  rise  the  more  rapid  is  the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  consumer. 

If  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  were  daily  decreasing,  all 
lands  would  pay  rent,  and  the  proportion  of  the  produce  paid, 
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would  constantly  increase.  If  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean 
were  constantly  reducing  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
population  were  constantly  increasing,  without  any  other  means 
of  obtaining  food,  the  time  would  arrive  when  the  labourer 
would  be  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  handful  of  grain 
for  his  day's  labour,  as  the  Hindoo  now  does.  The  capital 
invested  in  improvements  on  land,  is  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  capital  of  every  other  kind.  When  mills  are  scarce,  they 
command  a  high  rent — ^when  money  is  scarce,  it  commands  high 
interest — when  ships  are  scarce,  they  command  high  fireight^-^ 
and  when  improved  land  is  scarce,  the  occupant  is  willing  to 
increase  (he  share  allotted  to  the  owner.  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were,  from  any  cause,  unable  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  ships,  the  owners  would  have  it  in  their  power 
to  demand  higher  freights.  A  rise  of  rent  from  diminished  pro- 
duction would  be  attended  by  the  power  to  claim  an  increased 
proportion  of  the  produce,  but  a  rise  from  increased  prodiio- 
tion  is  accompanied  by  the  payment  of  a  diminished  proportioa 
to  the  landloni.  In  the  former  case  the  situation  of  landbrds 
and  tenants  would  be  deteriorttted,  in  the  latter  it  is  improved. 

No  country  possesses  a  greater  body  of  fertile  land  than  the 
United  States — ^in  none  has  wealth  increased  so  rapidly^-in  none 
has  the  value  of  land  and  its  consequent  rent  increased  so  fast 
Next  to  the  United  States,  in  all  these  respects,  is  England.  It 
would  appear  ahnost  absurd  to  say  that  where  wealth  increased 
most  rapidly,  there  the  value  of  land  increased  hast  rapidly,  and 
yet  that  is  the  proper  deduction  from  the  text  Rent  is  but  the 
sign  of  value. 

**  It  follows  from  the  same  principles,  that  any  circumstances  in 
the  society  which  should  make  it  unnecessary  to  employ  the  same 
amount  of  capital  on  the  land,  and  which  should  therefore  make  the 
portion  last  employed  more  productive,  would  lower  rent."* 

Any  circumstances  in  any  society  which  should  lessen  the 
demand  for  houses,  mills,  ships,  or  coal  mines,  would  lessen  their 
value  and  diminish  the  rent  that  could  be  claimed  by  the  owner. 
It  has  been  shownf  that  **  the  portion  last  employed**  is  more 
productive — and  that  even  the  rate  of  interest  has  increased 
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in  England  for  one  hundred  years  past,  yet  rents  have  con* 
stantly  increased  The  demand  for  corn  has  increased  with 
increase  of  production. 

**  If  a  million  of  quarters  of  com  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  a 
given  population,  and  it  be  raised  on  land  of  the  qualities  of  No.  1, 2« 
3 ;  and  if  an  improvement  be  afterwards  discovered  by  which  it  can 
be  raised  on  No.  1  and  2,  without  employing  No.  3,  it  is  evident 
that  the  immediate  efl^t  must  be  a  fall  of  rent;  for  No.  2,  instead  of 
No.  3y  will  then  be  cultivated  without  paying  any  rent ;  and  the  rent 
of  No.  ly  instead  of  being  the  difierenoe  between  the  produce  of  No. 
3  and  No.  1,  will  be  the  difierence  only  between  No.  2  and  1.  With 
the  same  populadon,  and  no  more,  there  can  be  no  demand  (or  any 
additional  quantity  of  com ;  the  capital  and  labour  employed  on  No. 
3,  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  other  commodities  desirable  to 
the  community,  and  can  have  no  effect  in  raising  rent  unless  the  raw 
material  from  which  they  aie  made  cannot  be  obtained  without  em* 
ploying  capital  less  advantageously  on  the  land,  in  which  case  No. 
3  must  agun  be  cultivated.*** 

Rent  is  deemed  to  arise  so  entirely  from  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining^^mf,  that  if,  by  any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  cdti- 
vation,  Na  1  and  Na  2  can  be  made  to  supply  the  demand,  the 
value  of  all  land  will  fall,  although  No.  3  should  be  applied  to 
the  production  of  cotton,  yielding  as  much  to  the  owner  as  if  it 
had  been  employed  in  producing  com  I  Practically,  this  is  oc- 
curring every  day,  and  yet  rents  rise  I  There  is  a  constant 
diminuiian  in  the  proportion  of  population  and  of  land  required 
to  furnish  food,  and  increase  in  the  proportion  that  can  employ 
themselves  in  the  production  of  wool,  cotton,  and  tobacco;  but 
the  more  rapid  the  reduction  in  the  former,  the  more  rapid  is 
the  rise  of  rent 

Mr.  Ricardo's  great  error  consists  in  supposing  rapid  changes 
of  production,  without  a  corresponding  change  of  consumption. 
An  improvements  of  the  one  are  gradual  and  attended  by  in- 
ereased  power  and  disposition  for  the  other.  Every  year  sees 
new  land  taken  into  cultivation  in  both  England  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  every  year  sees  the  wages  of  labour  advance. 
That  of  1836  must  therefore  be  more  productive  than  was  that 
of  1885,  or  1834,  because  aided  by  greater  capital    Every 
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successive  body  of  land  in  both  countries  is  more  productive 
than  were  those  which  preceded  it  when  they  were  taken  into 
cultivation,  and  yet  rents  not  only  do  not  fall,  but  they  rise. 

"  If,  by  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry,  or  by  the  use  of 
a  more  invigorating  manure,  I  can  obtain  the  same  produce  with  less 
capital,  and  without  disturbing  the  difference  between  th6  productive 
powers  of  the  successive  portions  of  capital,  I  shall  lower  rent ;  for 
a  different  and  more  productive  portion  will  be  that  which  will  form 
the  standard  from  which  every  other  will  be  reckoned.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  successive  portions  of  capital  yielded  100,  90,  80,  70 ; 
whilst  I  employed  these  four  portions,  my  rent  would  be  60,  or  the 
difference  between 


70  and  100  »  S 
70  and    00  »- 20 
70  and    80  «  10 

60. 


whilst  the  produce 
would  be  340 


100 
00 
80 
70 

^   340 


and  while  I  employed  these  portions,  the  rent  would  remain  the  same, 
although  the  produce  of  each  should  have  an  equal  augmentation.  If, 
instead  of  100,  90,  80,  70,  the  produce  should  be  increased  to  125, 
115,  105,  95,  the  rent  would  still  be  60,  or  the  difiercnce  between 
05  and  125  -■301  r   125 

whilst  the  produce  115 

would  be  increased         <    105 
to  440  95 


05  and  115  »  20 
95  and  105  »  10 


60. 


L   440 


But  with  such  an  increase  of  produce,  without  an  increase  of  demand, 
there  could  be  no  motive  for  employing  so  much  capital  on  the  land ; 
one  portion  would  be  withdrawn,  and  consequently  the  last  proportion 
of  capital  would  yield  105  instead  of  95,  and  rent  would  fall  to  30,  or 
the  difference  between 


105  and  125— 20 
105  and  115  — 10 

80  J 


whilst  the  produce  would  be  still 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  po- 
pulation, for  it  would  be  345 
quarters,  or 


the  demand  being  only  for  340  quarters.'** 

If  all  ships  were  suddenly  increased  to  double  their  produc- 
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tive  power*  their  yalue,  and  consequent  rent,  would  fall :  cotton 
mills,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  fall  in  value.  Every 
species  of  capital  would  find  the  same  result  as  is  here  attributed, 
by  Mr.  Ricardo,  to  land.  Yet  the  capacity  of  all  ships,  and  cot- 
ton mills,  and  land,  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  will  be  so 
much  so  as  to  give  a  double  product  for  the  labour  employed, 
without  such  fall.  If  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  productive  powers  of  land,  we  have  also  a  right 
to  suppose  an  equally  sudden  one  in  population  and  consump- 
tion. 

Until  Whitney  enabled  the  planter  to  clean  it,  the  production 
of  cotton  was  small,  and  its  consumption  limited.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  improvements,  tending  to  lessen 
the  cost,  but  with  the  reduction  of  price  in  the  market,  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  demand.  It  has  appeared,  indeed, 
almost  impossible  for  production  to  keep  pace  therewith,  not- 
withstanding the  United  States,  which  produced  in  1784  only 
eight  bales,  now  furnish  a  million  and  a  half  of  bales. 

**  But  there  are  improvements  which  may  lower  the  relative  value 
of  produce  without  lowering  the  com  rent,  though  they  will  lower  the 
money  rent  of  land.  Such  improvements  do  not  increase  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  land,  but  they  enable  us  to  obtain  its  produce  with 
less  labour.  They  are  rather  directed  to  the  formation  of  the  capital 
aj^lied  to  the  land,  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land  itself.  Improve- 
ments in  agricultural  implements,  such  as  the  plough  and  the  thresh- 
ing machine,  economy  in  the  use  of  horses  employed  in  husbandry, 
and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  art,  are  of  this  nature.  Less 
capital,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  less  labour,  will  be  employed  on 
the  land ;  but  to  obtain  the  same  produce,  less  land  cannot  be  culti- 
vated. Whether  improvements  of  this  kind,  however,  afiect  com 
rent,  must  depend  on  the  question,  whether  the  difference  between  the 
produce  obtained  by  the  employment  of  different  portions  of  capital 
be  increased,  stationary,  or  diminished.  If  four  portions  of  capital, 
50,  60,  70, 80,  be  employed  on  the  land,  giving  each  the  same  results, 
and  any  improvement  in  the  formation  of  such  capital  should  enable  me 
to  withdraw  5  from  each,  so  that  they  should  be  45,  55,  65,  and  75, 
no  alteration  would  take  place  in  the  com  rent ;  but  if  the  improve- 
ments were  such  as  to  enable  me  to  make  the  whole  saving  on  the 
largest  portion  of  capital,  that  portion  which  is  least  productively 
employed,  com  rent  would  immediately  fall,  because  the  diiierenoe 
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between  the  capital  moat  producthre  and  the  capital  least  productive 
would  be  diminished ;  and  it  is  this  difference  which  constitutes  rent*^* 
Mr.  Ricardo  forgets  that  the  capital  thus  disengaged  would 
be  seeking  employment,  and  that  the  man  who  had  used  it  would 
desire  to  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  pursuit  If  three  men 
and  three  portions  of  capital  could  supply  all  the  corut  one  man 
and  one  portion  of  capital  could  be  employed  in  manufacturing 
some  article  not  previously  produced.  JProduction  would  b« 
increased,  the  property  would,  by  the  establishment  of  the  manu- 
facture, acquire  greater  advantages  of  iituaiian  from  the  in- 
creased facility  of  exchanging  its  products,  and  wages  and 
rents  would  both  rise.  Ji  is  precisely  this  operation  thai  has  given 
io  all  ike  land  of  England  those  advante^es  of  siiuation  tMch 
enaUe  the  cultivaiors  to  pay,  (m  rent,  far  a  single  acre  of  **  infe^ 
riar  saH,^  as  mujch  as  would  purchase  a  dozen  acres  of  ike  most 
fertile  land  in  Texas.  The  producers  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  enjoy  great  <<  advantages  of  situation,**  from  the  eztea* 
sion  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  from  the  establishment  of 
manufactures,  by  which  they  are  enabled,  at  small  cost  of 
transportation,  to  exchange  their  products  for  the  commodities 
they  desire  to  obtain.  The  producers  of  cotton  will,  at  some 
future  period,  enjoy  advantages  of  situation,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  among  them,  enabling  them  readily  to 
obtain  clothing.  If  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
employed  in  raising  wheat,  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
the  expense  of  transporting  it  to  Europe  for  exchange;  but  the 
increased  productiveness  of  labour  applied  to  cultivation  en- 
ables them  to  transfer  a  large  portion  of  their  powers  to  other 
pursuits,  and  unth  every  such  transfer  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  property — in  the  value  of  its  products-^in  the  rent 
of  the  landlord — and  in  the  wages  of  the  adtivaiar.  Every 
difficulty  interposed  in  the  way  of  producing  any  conmiodity 
lessens  the  value  of  labour  and  capital  employed  in  its  produc- 
tion, and  every  increase  of  facility  raises  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  and  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  This  is  equally  true 
whether  the  difficulty  arises  from  want  of  knowledge,  or  from 
legislative  restrictions.  The  former,  however,  is  removed 
gradually — the  latter  may  be  removed  suddenly,  when  the 
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eflbct  upon  the  capitalist  is  equally  sudden,  annihilating  the  whole 
of  that  capital  which  is  least  productive^  and  diminishing  the 
revenue  that  the  owner  of  the  other  portion  should  receive. 
The  commodity  falls  in  its  labour  value — the  labourers  claim  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  product — ^but  the  destruction  of  capital 
which  takes  place  tends  to  lessen  the  demand  for  labourers  and 
the  reward  of  all  labour. 

Foreign  iron  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  thirty  dollars  per  ton,  on 
importation  into  the  United  States.  Were  that  duty  abolished, 
the  price  of  iron  would  probably  be  twenty  dollars  less  than  at 
present,  and  the  labourer  who  desired  to  purchase  it  would  ob- 
tain a  larger  quantity  in  exchange  for  a  given  amount  of  labour. 
A  sudden  change  would,  however,  almost  annihilate  the  manu- 
fiusture,  and  consequently  the  capital  which  now  gives  support 
to  many  thousands  of  labourers,  who  would  then  be  seeking 
employment  in  competition  with  those  now  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  and  willing  to  work  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  The 
gain  to  the  labourer  from  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  iron,  might 
be  lost  in  the  reduction  of  his  money  wages.  Such  is  likely  to 
be,  in  all  cases,  the  effect  of  a  sudden  change  of  the  policy  of  a 
nation,  whereas,  when  the  change  is^gradualf  capital  and  labour 
are  gradually  transferred  to  other  and  more  profitable  pursuits^ 
and  no  shock  is  experienced. 

The  course  of  operation  by  which  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  is  brought  into  competition  with  the  lands  on  the 
Hudson  and  the  Delaware,  is  of  this  gradual  character,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  owners  of  the  latter  experience  no 
bconvenience  therefrom.  If,  by  a  wish,  rail  roads  and  canab 
could  have  been  estaMished  twenty  years  since,  the  consequence 
would  have  been  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  would  have  migrated — ^tbe  land  would 
have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation— houses,  bams,  and  en- 
ckMures  would  have  been  left  to  go  to  ruin,  while  their  late 
occupants  would  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  new  ones — 
their  proprietors  would  have  been  suddenly  impoverished,  while 
the  owners  of  western  lands  would  have  been  as  suddenly  en- 
riched— popoIatioQ  would  have  been  widely  scattered — and 
production  would  have  been  diminished.  Fortunately,  canals 
and  rail  roads  required  time  and  labour.  They  have  been 
made  graduaUy,  and  with  every  increase  therehy  given  to  the 
9ahie  rf  western  lands^  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  den- 
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fiijf  of  the  population  ofNnw  York  and  Pennsylvania — an  avg' 
mentation  of  capital — and  an  increase  of  rents.* 

**  In  speaking  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  we  have  rather  considered 
it  as  the  proportion  of  the  whole  produce,  without  any  reference  to 
its  exchangeable  value ,  but  since  the  same  cause,  the  difficulty  of 
production,  raises  the  exchangeable  value  of  raw  produce,  and  raises 
also  the  proportion  of  raw  produce  paid  to  the  landlord  for  rent,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  landlord  is  doubly  benefited  by  difficulty  of  produc- 
tion. First,  he  obtains  a  greater  share;  and,  secondly,  the  commodity 
in  which  he  is  paid  is  of  greater  value."f 

The  dif&culty  of  production  is  greatest  in  Poland,  and  least 
in  the  United  States;  yet  in  the  last,  land  has  a  high  value,  and 
in  the  first,  a  low  one.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  attempted  to 
prevent  the  making  of  turnpike  roads  in  England.  It  was  said 
that  the  distant  lands  would  supply  the  market  of  London,  and 
would  command  high  rents  in  consequence,  at  the  expense  of 
the  nearer  ones.  Ttie  same  eflect  was  anticipated  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  canals  above 
referred  to.  The  result  has,  however,  been,  that  instead  of  a 
diminution  of  value,  there  has  been  an  augmentation  of  it  in 
almost  every  case.  If  the  canals  were  destroyed,  the  inequality 
of  situation  would  be  increased,  but  the  rent  of  land  near  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  would  fall,  because  the  trade  of  those 
cities  would  be  lessened,  and  they  would  lose  their  advantages 
of  situation,  by  the  transfer  of  capital  to  some  other  quarter. 

*  The  irnprovementB  in  production  of  oommoditiei  of  all  descriptionf  are  of 
the  Mme  gradoal  and  beautiful  character,  by  which  every  member  of  the  oom^ 
mnnity  is  benefited,  while  none  experience  inconvenience.  Such  being  the  caee, 
when  nature  is  aUowed  to  work,  it  mxfjJaX  be  euppoaed  that  when  man  is  called 
upon  to  legislate,  he  might  follow  the  example,  and  seek  to  make  all  changes 
gradually,  thus  securing  the  advantage  without  the  hazard  of  loss  or  inconveni- 
ence. Yet  such  is  not  the  case.  We  have  witnessed  many  sudden  changes 
•lisi^t  CAs  rewU  of  human  inttrferenee,  and  oltooyt  Oiceompanied  hy  watte  sf  m. 
pUal  and  diminutUm  in  the  demand  far  labour.  Even  now,  many  enlightened  men 
call  for  a  prompt  abolition  of  the  com  laws  of  England,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  similar  to  that  which  would  have  arisen  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  out 
of  the  sudden  production  of  canals  and  rail  roads  leading  to  the  west,  whereas  a 
gradual  change  would  be  attended  with  edicts  similar  to  those  which  have  arisen 
in  the  United  Stales  out  of  their  gradual  production,  by  which  the  restraints 
upon  importing  the  grain  of  the  west  have  been  in  a  great  measure  removed. 
Were  the  corn  laws  removed  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  duty,  there  would  be  a 
oonstant  increase  of  population— of  demand  for  labour— of  wages— of  capital — 
and  of  rents,  precisely  as  has  boon  seen  in  the  United  States.  l%o§e  wha  adnocaU 
ouddeM  ckmngu  are  unaafe  eennssttort. 
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Mr.  Ricardo  labours,  throughout,  under  tl^  error  of  supposiog 
that  great  proportion  means  great  quantity.  The  smaller  the 
amount  produced,  the  larger  is  the  landlord's  proportion^  but  the 
smaller  is  his  quantity.  One  half  of  ten  bushels,  is  a  very  different 
return  firom  one  third  of  thirty  bushels.  He  supposes  that  the 
augmented  price  will  also  tend  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
landlord,  yet  in  those  countries  in  which  the  landlord  has  one 
half  the  price  is  lowest  In  the  United  States  and  England  the 
proportion  is  less  than  in  Poland,  but  the  quantity  and  price  are 
greater.  In  .the  latter,  the  owner  has  one  hd^  of  ten  bushels, 
and  the  price  is  perhaps  40  or  50  cents  per  bushel  His  reve- 
nue from  an  acre  is,  therefore,  five  bushels»92  to  f  2  60.  In 
the  United  States  he  may  have  one  fourth  of  30  bushels,  at 
•  1  60  per  bushel «« 11  25. 

We  take  the  following  passages  from  Mr.  Ricardo's  chapter 
on  Profits. 

**  Wehave  shown  that  in  early  stages  of  society,  both  the  landlord's 
and  ike  lahourer^t  share  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
would  be  but  small ;  and  that  it  would  inereaee  in  proportion  to  the 
progreee  of  wealthy  and  the  diJUndty  of  procuring  food.  We  have 
shown  too,  that  although  the  value  of  the  labourer's  portion  will  be 
increased  by  the  high  value  of  food,  hie  real  sAore  will  he  dimwMed; 
whilst  that  of  the  landlord  will  not  only  be  raised  in  value,  but  will 
also  be  increased  in  quantity."* 

In  the  colony  of  Western  Australia  we  see  the  precise  na- 
ture of  the  division  which  takes  place  in  the  early  stages  of 
society.  We  there  see  that  the  owner  of  land  receives  as 
rent  only  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  for  the  capital  ap- 
plied to  its  improvement,  which  interest  he  could  have  from 
any  other  mode  of  investment  He  takes  a  large  share  of  the 
product  and  the  labourer  has  a  small  one.  With  every  in- 
crease of  capital  he  will  have  a  diminished  share  of  the  pro- 
duct, but  that  diminished  share  will  yield  him  a  larger  return 
of  conmiodities  of  every  description.  If  **  the  d^icuity  of  pro- 
curing food**  increased  with  the  progress  of  wealth,  he  would 
have,  as  Mr.  Ricardo  says,  an  increased  proportion,  but  through- 
out the  world,  he  obtains,  as  capital  increases,  a  diminished  share, 
marking  a  constant  increase  in  the  faciHty  of  procuring  food. 

•  Rioado^B  FolitMil  Boooomy,  Ghtplsr  T. 
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• 

Mr.  Ricardo  supposes  thatt  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of 
wealth,  the  real  share  of  the  labourer  will  be  diminished^  whereas, 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  the  real  share  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise. 

*^  In  every  case,  agricultural,  as  well  as  manufacturing  profits,  are 
lowered  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  raw  produce,  if  it  be  accompanied 
by  a  rise  of  wages.  If  the  farmer  gets  no  additional  value  for  the 
com  which  remains  to  him  after  paying  rent,  if  the  manu&cturer 
gets  no  additional  value  for  the  goods  which  he  manufactures,  and 
if  both  are  obliged  to  pay  a  greater  value  in  wages,  can  any  point  be 
more  clearly  established  than  that  profits  must  fall,  with  a  rise  of 
wages?"* 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  unless  produced 
by  an  increased  facility  in  obtaining  the  precious  metals,  or  by 
an  increase  in  confidence  by  which  credits,  in  the  form  of  bills 
and  drafts,  lessen  the  quantity  thereof  required  to  perform  the 
exchanges  of  the  world,  can  take  place  only  in  consequence 
of  diminished  production.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  labourer  ob- 
tained the  same  propor^um,  the  landlord  would  have  less.  Money 
wages,  however,  rise  slowly,  and  the  effect  if  a  rise  in  the  price 
ef  produce  from  diminished  production  in  any  part  eflhe  worldf 
if,  abcaffSf  to  give  a  diminished  proportion  to  the  labourer. 
Wages,  in  com,  fall ;  so  do  profits.  The  landlord's  increased 
proportion  yields  him  less  than  he  had  before.  The  apparent 
rate  of  prtft — ^t.  e.  the  proportion  claimed  by  the  owner  of  capir 
tali— falls  ^^  A  ^^^  rf  ^^^  wages^  but  the  real  'prcfit  always 
rises  with  them^  so  that  both  are  interested  in  the  increase  of 
production. 

**  The  natural  tendency  of  profits  then  is  to  fidl ;  for,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  and  wealth,  the  additional  quantity  of  food  required 
is  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  more  and  more  labour.  This  tenden<^, 
this  gravitation,  as  it  were,  of  profits,  is  happily  checked,  at  repeated 
intervals,  by  the  improvements  in  machinery,  connected  with  the 
production  of  necessaries,  as  well  as  by  discoveries  in  the  science  of 
agriculture,  which  enable  us  to  relinquish  a  portion  of  labour  before 
required,  and  therefore  to  lower  the  price  of  the  prime  necessar/of 
the  labourer.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  necessaries  and  in  the  wages 
of  labour  is,  however,  limited ;  for  as  soon  as  wages  should  be  equal 
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(as  in  the  case  formerly  stated)  to  £720,  the  whole  receipts  of  the 
hrmer^  ikere  musi  he  an  end  of  aeeunndaium  ;  far  no  eapiidi  eon 
then  pield  any  proft  whaievert  and  no  additional  labour  can  be  de» 
mandedy  and  consequently  population  will  have  reached  its  highest 
point  Long,  indeed,  before  this  period,  the  very  low  rate  of  profits 
will  have  arrested  all  accumulation^  and  almost  the  whole  produce  of 
the  country,  after  paying  the  labourers,  will  be  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  land  and  the  receivers  of  tithes  and  taxes.*'* 

The  great  difficulty  that  arises  out  of  the  separation  of  profiis 
tf  capital  bom  rent  of  land^  is  here  very  evident  We  are 
told  that  profits  will  be  so  low  that  almost  the  whole  produce 
of  the  country  will  be  the  property  of  the  owners  of  the  land. 
The  owner  of  capital  might,  however,  employ  it  either  in  the 
purchase,  or  in  the  cultivation,  of  land.  If  the  latter  did  not  eS* 
ford  sufficient  return,  he  would  adopt  the  former  course,  and 
by  degrees  all  capital  would  be  withdrawn  from  cultivation,  and 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  land  Where  then  would  be  the 
rents?  There  would  be  none,  because  the  landlords  had  de- 
manded too  mucht  and  they  would  then  find  that  they  had  a 
machine  called  land,  and  that  other  people  had  other  machines, 
called  ploughs  and  harrows,  and  that  the  only  way  in  which 
they  could  be  brought  together,  was  to  make  a  fair  division  of 
the  proceeds.  The  profit  of  capital  employed  in  land^  and  on 
landy  could  not  vary  very  greatly,  because  if  the  one  did  not 
pay  enough,  that  employed  in  it  would  be  very  speedily  divert- 
ed to  the  othen 

If  the  doctrine  that  rent  arises  out  of  a  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  inferior  soils,  yielding  a  ^  constantly  diminishing  re- 
turn to  capital  and  labour,"  be  true,  equally  so  is  the  inference 
that  at  some  future  time  the  landlord  will  have  it  in  his  power 
to  claim  whatever  proportion  of  the  proceeds  he  may  think 
proper,  and  that  the  labourer  will  be  reduced,  as  in  India,  to  a 
handful  of  rice  and  a  rag  of  clothing.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  this  theory,  the  world  has  gone  on  for  thousands  of 
years  in  a  diflerent  direction.  With  the  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion, there  has  been  a  constant  improvement  in  the  condition 
6f  the  labourer.    He  has  been  enabled  to  demand  and  obtain 
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a  constantly  increamng  proportionof  the  product  of  his  labouTt 
while  the  owners  of  land  and  of  capital  have  been  content  with 
a  constantly  decreasing  proportion.  Both  wages  and  profits 
have,  however,  risen.  Labour  is  daily  more  productive — the 
labourer's  power  to  accumulate  capital  is  daily  increasing — the 
amount  of  comforts  obtainable  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  any 
(^ven  quantity  of  capital  is  also  increasing— «nd  thus  he  is 
enabled  to  have  better  food,  better  clothing,  better  shelter,  and 
to  obtain  with  a  constantly  decreasing  quantity  of  labour,  the 
means  of  support  when  old  age  shall  have  disabled  him  for 
exertion.  We  ask  the  reader  to  examine  the  fiicts  carefully, 
and  to  determine  for  himself  which  doctrine  is  borne  out  by 
them. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

REVIEW.     BfR.  MILL:  M.  SAT:   COLONEL  TORAENS: 
lOL  WAKEFIELD:    DR.  CHALMER& 

Wx  will  now  proceed  to  examine  what  are  the  views  of  Mr. 
Mill  on  this  head 

^  Till  the  whole  of  the  best  land  is  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
till  it  has  received  the  application  of  a  certain  quantity  of  capital,  all 
the  capital  employed  upon  the  land  is  employed  with  an  equal  return. 
At  a  certain  point,  however,  no  additional  capital  can  be  employed 
upon  the  same  land  without  a  diminution  of  return.  In  any  country, 
therefore,  after  a  certain  quantity  of  com  has  been  raised,  no  greater 
quantity  can  be  raised  but  at  a  greater  cost.  If  an  additional  quantity 
is  raised,  the  capital  employed  upon  the  land  may  be  distinguished 
into  two  portions,  one  producing  a  higher,  another  a  lower  return.*** 

When  is  this  point  to  be  reached?  As  yet  no  country  has 
found  what  is  the  time  in  the  progress  of  population  in  which  no 
greater  quantity  can  be  raised  without  additional  cost  The  re- 
ward of  labour  employed  in  cultivation  is  increased,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  rise  of  wages ;  that  of  capita],  by  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  commodities  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  use  of 
any  given  quantity.  Should  the  point  to  which  Mr.  Mill  thinks 
we  are  advancing  ever  be  reached,  it  will  be  known  by  a  re- 
duction of  profits  and  of  wages.  The  reward  of  exertion  to 
persons  of  all  classes  will  then  be  reduced*  and  will  cbntinue  to 
fill],  but  so  long  as  we  see  that  the  means  of  expenditure  are 
constantly  increasing,  we  may  feel  safe  that  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  food  is  produced  at  a  canstanify  decreasing  costf  aiKl,  as 
we  have  a  right  to  argue  for  the  future  from  the  past,  we  may 
presume  that  such  will  continue  to  be  the  case.  At  present  one 
third  of  the  popdation  of  Great  Britain  supplies  the  demand  for 
flood,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  at  some  future  time,  the  la- 
bour of  one  tenth  of  the  present  population  wiU  supply  a  vastly 
greater  amount  than  is  at  present  produced. 
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**  So  long  aa  only  a  part  even  of  the  best  land  ii  required  for  culti? 
vation,  all  that  is  uncultivated  yields  nothing ;  that  is,  nothing  which 
has  any  value.  It  naturally,  Uierefore,  remains  unappropriated ;  and 
any  man  may  have  it,  who  undertakes  to  render  it  productive.'** 

Instead  of  appl}ring  his  views  to  the  world  at  large,  Mr.  Mill 
limits  them  to  very  small  portions  of  it.  If  the  superior  soils 
that  remain  uncultivated  have  no  value,  what  should  induce 
the  payment  of  rent  for  lands  in  England  when  others  of  equal 
fertility  could  so  readily  be  had  infee^  were  it  not  that  capUal  has 
been  expended  in  giving  them  advantages  of  situationt  What 
other  cause  could  induce  its  pajrment  near  New  York,  when 
the  same  amount  would  make  the  party  owner  of  a  larger  quan- 
tity in  Illinois?  What  else  induces  the  settler  to  pay  91  25  per 
acre  in  Illinois,  when  equal  land  may  be  had  in  Texas  for  30 
cents?  What  should  induce  the  payment  of  that  sum  in  Texas, 
when  in  South  America  the  most  fertile  soils  may  be  had  by 
any  who  think  proper  to  appropriate  them?  Where  labour  has 
not  been  expended  for  the  advantage  of  land  it  is  as  destitute 
of  value  as  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  it  obtains  it  only. as 
labour  is  applied.  Appropriation  gives  no  more  value  to  the 
one  than  it  would  to  the  other,  because  both  are,  practical* 
ly,  unlimited  in  extent  There  can  be  no  necessi^  for  ap* 
plying  labour  with  a  **  lower  return,''  while  immense  bodies  of 
the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  earth  are  **  not  worth  appropriat- 
ing," and  while  a  large  portion  of  the  productive  power  of  land 
now  under  cultivation  in  Great  Britain,  is  not  worth  the  labour 
required  for  its  appropriation.  Were  the  applicatioaof  capital 
to  land  freed  from  the  restraints  imposed  by  tithes  that  which 
now  yields  twenty  bushels  would  be  made  to  jrield  thirty,  and 
these  inferior  soils  would  afford  a  larger  amount  of  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  of  life  in  return  to  labour  than  the 
most  fertile  lands  of  Texas  would  now  da 

**  Rent  increases,  therefore,  in  proportion  as  the  e£fect  of  the  capital 
successively  bestowed  upon  the  land  decreases.  If  population  haa 
arrived  at  another  stage,  when  all  the  land  of  second  quality  being 
cultivated,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  land  of  third  quality, 
yielding,  instead  of  eight  quarters,  only  six  quarters,  it  is  evident,  fiom 
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the  same  prooefis  of  reaaoning,  that  tho  land  of  aeoond  quality  will 
now  yield  rent,  namely  two  quarters ;  and  that  latad  of  first  quality 
will  yield  an  augmented  lent,  namely,  two  quarters  more.  The 
case  will  be  exactly  the  same,  if,  insteBul  of  having  recourse  to  land 
of  less  fertility,  a  second  and  a  third  dose  of  capital,  with  the  same 
diminution  of  produce,  are  bestowed  upon  land  of  the  first  quality.'** 

Bentf  an  the  ccntraryt  increases  as  the  effect  of  the  capital  sue* 
cessivefy  bestowed  upon  land  increases*  Each  successive  ad- 
dition  is  more  productive  than  the  preceding  one,  and  is  the 
cause  that  the  capita]  accumulated  in  past  times  will  not  ex- 
change for  as  much  labour  as  was  expended  in  its  production. 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Mill  agrees,  generally,  with  that  of 
Mr.  Ricardo,  and  the  following  will  show  what  he  deems  to  be 
the  results. 

**  Whether  after  land  of  superior  quality  has  been  exhausted,  capi- 
tal is  applied  to  new  land  of  inferior  quality,  or  in  successive  doses 
with  dhninished  returns  upon  the  same  land,  the  produce  of  it  is 
continually  diminishing  in  proportion  to  its  increase.  If  the  return 
to  capital  is,  however,  continually  decreasing,  the  annual  Jund  from 
which  savings  are  made  is  conHnually  diminishing.  The  difficulty 
of  making  savings  is  thus  continually  augmented,  and  at  last  they 
must  totally  cease. 

**  It  thus  sufficiently  appears  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  popula* 
tioa  to  increase  fhster  than  capital.  If  this  be  established,  it  is  of  no 
coDsequenoe  to  the  present  purpose  to  inquire  about  the  rapidity  of 
this  increase.  How  slow  soever  the  increase  of  population,  provided 
that  of  capital  is  still  slower,  wages  will  be  reduced  so  low,  thai  a 
portion  of  the  population  will  regularly  die  from  the  consequences 
of  want.  Neithefr  can  this  dreadful  consequence  be  otherwise  averted, 
than  by  finding  means  to  prevent  the  increase  of  capital  from  falling 
short  of  that  of  population."t 

In  opposition  to  this,  we  have  the  fact  that  the  annual  fund 
from  which  savings  are  made  is  constantly  increasing, — that 
the  difficulty  of  making  savings  is  constantly  diminishing,  and 
that  the  return  to  capital  is  constantly  augmenting.  Of  this 
we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  Improvement  that  has  gone 
on  for  centuries  past,  that  is  now  going  on,  and  that  is  becoming 
daily  more  rapid.  Such  being  the  case,  it  does  not  appear  ne- 
cessary to  take  much  care  to  avert  these  dreadful  consequences; 

•  Mill's  Political  Eoonamy,  p.  16.  t  Ibid.  p.  41. 
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as  capital  will  grow  as  fast  as  is  necessary,  if  it  be  permitted  so 
to  da 

The  following  view  of  the  cause  of  rent,  is  different  from  any 
other  that  we  have  seen. 

**  The  portion  which  goes  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  the  landlord,  and 
is  over  and  above  that  return  which  is  made  to  the  whole  of  the  ca|n- 
tal  and  labour  employed  upon  the  land,  is,  in  fact,  the  retuU  of  an 
accident.  Suppose  that  all  the  land  cultivated  in  this  country  were 
of  one  uniform  quality,  and  yielded  the  same  return  to  every  portion 
of  the  capital  employed  upon  it,  with  the  exception  of  one  acre ;  that 
acre,  we  shall  suppose,  yields  six  times  as  much  as  any  other  acre. 
What,  in  this  case,  would  be  produced  upon  all  the  other  acres,  might 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  return  made  to  the  labour  and  capital  em- 
ployed upon  the  land;  and  the  whole  of  that  return.  The  additional 
five  sixths  accruing  from  the  singular  acre,  would  not  be  considered 
as  return  made  to  labour  and  capital ;  it  would  be  considered  as  the 
accidental  product  of  a  particular  virtue  in  that  particular  spot.  But 
what  is  true  of  this  single  acre,  is  equally  true  of  any  number  of  acres, 
as  soon  as  that  event  occurs  which  diminishes  the  return  to  any  por- 
tion of  capital,  and  induces  all  the  owners  of  capital,  to  limit  their 
own  receipts  from  their  capital,  to  the  measure  of  that  diminished 
return."* 

If  that  singular  acre  happened  to  be  remote  from  any  town, 
or  village,  and  without  roads,  of  what  value  would  its  properties 
be  7  Of  what  value  would  they  be,  if  five  sixths  of  the  produce 
were  necessary  to  take  it  to  market?  They  would  have  some 
value  whenever  capital  had  made  a  road  to  it,  but  not  till  then. 
There  are  abundant  instances  of  acres  possessing  such  produc- 
tive powers  to  be  found  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  place 
at  which  we  write.  There  are  acres  containing  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  coal  and  of  iron,  that  have  very  little  ex- 
changeable value,  but  which,  at  some  future  period,  will  pro- 
duce ten  times  as  much  as  the  most  fertile  land  near  Philadel- 
phia, or  New  York.  They  wail  a  further  application  of  capital, 
and  until  they  have  it,  their  **  natural  advanta^"  are  totally 
unproductive  to  their  owner.  Very  inferior  land  near  London 
is  more  valuable  than  the  best  in  Texas,  although  the  latter 
would  yield  perhaps,  ten  times  as  much  com.  The  lands  of 
Texas,  are  to  the  world  at  large  what  the  <"  singular  acre"  would 

•  mm*!  Politima  Eoooomy,  p.  55.  ^  ^ 
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be  to  any  given  district,  yet  most  of  thein  are  entirely  without 
value. 

M.  SAY. 

M.  Say  attributes  considerable  influence,  in  production,  to 
natural  agents.    He  says, 

**  When  a  field  is  ploughed  and  sown,  besides  the  science  and  the 
labour  employed  in  this  operation,  besides  the  pre*created  values 
brought  into  use,  the  values,  for  instance,  of  the  plough,  the  harrow, 
the  secd-com,  the  food  and  clothing  consumed  by  labourers  during 
the  process  of  production,  there  is  a  process  performed  by  the  soil, 
the  air,  the  rain,  and  the  sun,  wherein  mankind  bears  no  part,  but 
which  nevertheless  concurs  in  the  creation  of  the  new  product  that 
will  be  acquired  at  the  season  of  harvest.  This  process  I  call  the 
produeiive  agency  of  natural  agents.^* 

Where  the  *'  productive  agency  of  natural  agents"  is  chiefly 
relied  upon,  as  in  those  countries  in  which  the  superior  soils 
only  are  cultivated,  man  is  ''  poor  and  miserable  ;**  but  where 
capital  is  brought  to  his  assistance,  and  inferior  soils  are  brought 
into  cultivation,  his  labour  is  well  rewarded,  and  he  becomes 
rich* 

*^  In  the  employment  of  machinery,  which  wonderfully  augments 
the  productive  power  of  man,  the  product  obtained  is  due  partly  to 
the  value  of  the  capital  vested  in  the  machine,  and  partly  to  the  agency 
of  natural  powers.  Suppose  a  tread-mill,  worked  by  ten  men,  to  be 
used  in  place  of  a  wind-mill,  the  product  of  the  mill  might  be  considered 
as  the  fruit  of  the  productive  agency  of  a  capital  consisting  of  the 
value  of  the  machine,  and  of  the  labour  of  ten  men  employed  in  turn* 
ing  the  wheel.  If  the  tread-mill  be  supplanted  by  sails,  it  is  evident 
that  the  wind,  a  natural  agent,  does  the  work  often  human  beings."f 

If  the  tread-mill  be  supplanted  by  sails,  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  product  will  be  lowered  by  the  cost  of  supporting  the  ten 
men,  unless  there  should  be  increased  capital,  or  increased  risk, 
requiring  to  be  paid  for.  The  natural  agent  produces  no  value^ 
but  the  capital,  which  enables  those  who  use  it  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  powers,  secures  to  them  increased  wages. 

He  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith,  that  labour  is  the 
sole  measure  of  wealth,  or  of  value  produced,  and  says, 

**  This  system  is  obviously  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  econo- 

•  Sftj*i  PoUUcil  £ooDoiny,  p.  7&  t  Ibid.  pp.  78, 79. 
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mists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
that  labour  produces  no  value  without  consuming  an  equivalent ;  that, 
consequently,  it  leaves  no  surplus,  no  net  produce ;  and  that  nothing 
but  the  earth  produces  gratuitous  value, — therefore  nothing  else  can 
yield  net  produce.  Each  of  these  positions  has  been  reduced  to  sys- 
tem ;  I  only  cite  them  to  warn  the  student  of  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  an  error  in  the  outset,  and  to  bring  the  science  back  to  the 
simple  observation  of  facts.  Now  facts  demonstrate,  that  values 
produced  are  referrible  to  the  agency  and  concurrence  of  industry, 
of  capital,  and  of  natural  agents,  whereof  the  chief,  though  by  no 
means  the  only  one,  is  land  capable  of  cultivation ;  and  that  no  other 
but  these  three  sources  can  produce  value  or  add  to  human  wealth."* 
It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  any  value  in  exchange  is 
given  by  naturaf  agents.  It  is  given  by  labour  only.  The  man 
who  employs  his  time  in  digging  wells,  or  canab,  or  in  making 
roads,  has  the  aid  of  his  spade  only,  yet  he  makes  better  wages 
than  the  man  who  places  himself,  rent  free,  upon  the  finest  lands 
of  India,  or  Brazil.  The  one  has  all  the  benefit  that  he  can  d^ 
sire  from  natural  agents ;  the  soil,  the  air,  the  rain,  and  the  sud> 
unite  to  make  wages  for  him,  but  of  what  avail  are  they?  In 
the  United  States  and  England,  where  capital  is  permitted  to 
accumulate,  he  could  earn  more  without  their  assistance,  by 
shouldering  his  spade,  walking  to  the  nearest  turnpike  road, 
and  asking  employment 

COLONEL  TORREN& 

Wealth  is  thus  defined  by  CoL  Torrens— 

*^  Wealth,  considered  as  the  object  of  economical  science,  consists 
of  those  material  articles  which  are  useful  or  desirable  to  man,  and 
which  it  requires  some  portion  of  voluntary  exertion  to  procure  or  to 
preserve.  Thus,  two  things  are  essential  to  wealth — the  possession 
of  utility — and  the  requiring  some  portion  of  voluntary  exertion  or 
labour.  That  which  has  no  utility,  which  serves  neither  to  supply 
our  wants,  nor  to  gratify  our  desires,  is  as  the  dust  beneath  our  feet, 
or  as  the  sand  upon  the  shore,  and  obviously  forms  no  portion  of  our 
wealth ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  things  which  possess  the  highest 
utility,  and  which  are  even  necessary  to  our  existence,  come  not 
under  the  denomination  of  wealth,  unless,  to  the  possession  of  utility 
be  superadded  the  circumstance  of  having  been  procured  by  some 

•  Say*!  Political  Eoonomy,  p.  80. 
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voluntary  ezortion.  Though  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  sun-beamt 
by  which  we  are  wanned,  are  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  neoes* 
sary,  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the  precision  of  language,  to  de» 
nominate  them  articles  of  wealth.  But  the  bread  which  appeases  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  and  the  clothing  which  protect  us  from  the  rigour 
of  the  season,  though  not  more  indispensably  requisite  than  the  former, 
are  with  propriety  classed  under  the  term  wealth ;  because  to  the  pos- 
session of  utility,  they  add  the  circumstance  of  having  been  procured 
by  labour.*'* 

Hei^  it  would  appear  that  no  article  could  have  value  but 
that  which  is  given  to  it  by  labour.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  passage  that  the  rent,  and  of  course^ 
the  value  of  land,  are  ascribed  exclusively  to  fertility,  a  gift  of 
nature  to  those  who  have  appropriated  the  superior  soils,  and 
not  the  result  of  the  application  of  labour. 

**It  is  self-evident  that  as  we  extend  cultivation  over  inferior  soils, 
the  application  of  any  given  quantity  of  labour  and  capital  will  yield 
a  ksB  and  less  quantity  of  produce.  If  a  hundred  workmen,  with  a 
proportional  supply  of  seed  and  of  instruments  of  husbandry,  can 
raise  four  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  from  a  given  quantity  of  land, 
of  the  first  quality,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  quantity  of  labour  and 
eapital,  applied  to  equal  portions  of  land,  of  second,  third,  and  fourdi 
rate  quality,  could  not  raise  four  hundred  quarters  of  this  grain,  but 
would  produce  some  smaller  and  successively  diminishing  quantity, 
say  860,  800,  and  250  quarters*  It  is^dso  evident,  that  as  successive 
applications  of  given  labour  and  capital  to  inferior  soils,  yield  a  sue* 
oessively  diminishing  produce,  the  ultimate  limits  of  cultivation  must 
at  length  be  attained.  Supposing  that  even  100  labourers  consume 
100  quarters  of  wheat  while  working  upon  the  soil,  and  that  it  re- 
quired 100  quarters  more  to  supply  them  with  seed,  and  to  subsist 
them  while  Uiey  prepared  their  clothes  and  agricultural  implements ; 
then  on  the  cultivation  of  a  piece  of  ground  sufficient  to  occupy  100 
labourers,  a  capital  consisting  of  200  quarters  of  com  must  be  ex- 
pended ;  and  if  Uie  soil  is  of  so  inferior  a  quality  as  to  be  incapable 
of  yielding  200  quarters,  it  is  impossible  that  this  ground  should  con- 
tinue to  be  tilled.  The  cultivators,  not  having  their  seed  and  subsists 
enoe  replaced  to  them,  must  remove  to  a  more  fertile  district,  or  perish 
of  want  Nor  could  any  possible  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  prevent  this  result,  and  keep  under  tillage  districts  incapable 

*  Torrent  on  the  Frodaetion  of  Weelth,  p.  L 
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of  replacing  the  seed  and  subsistence  expended.  For  it  is  only  that 
portion  of  the  agricultural  produce  which  exceeds  the  seed  and  sub- 
sistence required  in  cultivation,  that  can  be  brought  to  market,  and 
when  there  is  no  excess  of  this  nature,  then  the  farmer  can  derive  no 
advantage  from  elevated  prices. 

**  That  which  takes  place  with  respect  to  the  successive  cultivation 
of  inferior  soils,  will  be  found  to  take  place  also  with  respect  to  the 
siKpcessive  application  of  additional  labour  and  capital  to  superior 
soUs.*'* 
In  support  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  stated  that — 
**  The  principle,  that  each  additional  application  of  labour  and  capi- 
tal U)  the  improvement  of  land,  effects  a  diminished  proportional  in- 
crease, is  supported  by  the  direct  evidence  of  facts.  Where  etnall 
eapitaU  are  laid  out  an  the  toilj  and  cultivation  is  conducted  in  an 
unexpentive  mannery^  the  land  proprietor^  without  trenching  upon 
the  farmer*8  reaeonable  profits^  often  receives  half  the  produce  ae 
hie  rent^  but  where  large  capitals  are  invested  in  the  soil^  and  the 
Sjfstem  of  high  farming  is  pursued^  the  proprietor^  in  order  to  leave 
the  cultivator  a  reasonable  return  «|M>fi  the  stock  he  employ s^  must 
be  satisfied  to  receive  as  his  rent^  a  thirds  orfourthy  or  even  a  fifth 
part  of  the  produce.  This  demonstrates  that  each  additional  quan- 
tity is  raised  at  an  increased  expense.  For,  if  one^hundred  labourers 
ndsed  from  a  given  surface  400  quarters  of  wheat,  and  200  of  these 
replaced  with  a  reasonable  profit  the  capital  which  the  farmer  expend- 
ed in  setting  them  to  work,  then  the  remaining  200  quarters,  or  half 
the  produce,  might  go  to  rent ;  and  if  200  labourers  could  raise  800 
quarters,  or  in  other  words,  if  a  double  expenditure  occasioned  a 
double  produce,  then  as  400  hundred  quarter^  would  afford  the  farmer 
the  same  return  upon  the  capital  which  employed  200  labourers,  as 
200  quarters  had  afforded  him  on  the  capital  which  put  100  labour- 
ers in  motion,  the  other  400  quarters  would  be  disposable,  or  in  other 
words,  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  might  still  be  appropriated 
as  rent.  It  is  only  because  the  farmer  cannot  increase  the  quantity 
of  produce  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  he  increases  the  quantity  of 

*  Torreni  on  the  Production  of  Wealth,  p.  111. 

t  Mr.  Malthna,  when  he  found,  aa  in  India  and  South  America,  that  fertile 
land  waa  abnndant,  and  that  yet  the  people  were  poor,  attributed  it  to  iad  cuUu 
vstitnL  It  u  precisely  the  **  untxpensivti"  euUivatian  to  which  Col.  Torrcni  re. 
ftra.  In  that  of  South  America  and  of  India,  of  the  present  daj,  maj  be  seen 
thai  of  Scotland  a  century  ainoe.  Poverty  and  wretchedneas  accompany  this 
**iiiiezpenaiTe**  cultivation  now,  aa  they  did  then. 
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work  done  yp<m  ikefarm^  thai  the  proprietor  reeeiveM  a  lets  propor- 
tion of  produce  as  kii  rent.  When  100  labourers  raised  400  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  then  200  labourers  could  not  raise  800  quarters,  but 
would  raise  some  less  quantity,  say  700.  Now,  the  half  of  700^quar- 
ters  could  not  be  taken  as  rent,  because  it  requires  400  to  replace 
with  a  reasonable  return  the  capital  which  the  farmer  expended  in 
putting  200  labourers  to  wprk ;  and  therefore  only  800,  or  less  than 
the  half  of  the  produce,  remains  as  the  land  proprietor's  portion.  In 
the  progress  of  improvement,  the  proprietor  receives  a  constantly 
diminishing  proportion  of  the  whole  produce,  because  the  whole  pro- 
duce bears  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion  to  the  capital  which 
raises  it.'** 

We  know  of  no  case  that  more  fully  proves  how  far  the  pur- 
suit of  a  theory  may  mistead  a  writer,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
that  portion  of  the  above  extract  which  we  have  italicised. 
We  are  told  that  when  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  an  unexpen- 
sive  manner,  the  owner,  **  without  trenching  upon  the  farmer^s 
reasonable  profits/*  obtains  one  half  of  the  product  In  order 
that  the  reader  may  see  what  are  those  reasonable  profits,  we 
give  the  following  view  of  the  results  of  this  unexpensive  cul- 
tivation in  East  Lothian,  derived  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewf 
from  **  The  Countryman's  Rudiments,"  by  Lord  Bettiaven. 

''*  As  might  be  expected,  the  returns  were  about  three  times  the 
seed.  It  is  of  importance,  too,  to  observe,  that  this  trifling  return 
was  obtained  at  a  great  comparative  expense.  At  this  period,  and  for 
about  half  a  century  afler,  there  was  no  instance  in  Scotland  of  a 
plough  being  drawn  by  fewer  than  four  horses.  Most  commonly  it 
was  wrought  either  by  six  horses,  or  by  four  horses  and  two  oxen ; 
and  in  some  of  the  more  backward  districts,  a  still  greater  number  of 
animals,  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve,  were  yoked  to  it.  *  *  * 
The  work  was  at  once  very  expensive,  and  very  ill  performed ;  the 
ridges  were  crooked  and  twisted,  and  so  much  heaped  up  in  the  mid- 
dle, that  a  great  deal  of  land  between  them  was  lost  to  any  useful 
purpose." 

This  description  applies  to  all  countries  in  which  a  limited 
population  makes  it  necessary  to  cultivate  only  the  superior 
soils,  as  was  the  case  in  Scotland  when  Lord  Belhaven  wrote. 
It  is  particularly  applicable  to  Ireland  at  the  present  time— to 

•  Tgroii  on  the  Production  of  Wealth,  p.  115. 
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The  most  extraordinary  doctrine  of  the  present  time,  is  that 
of  CoL  Torrens  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  which  supposes  distress  to 
arise  out  of  the  superabundance  of  capital 

**  The  one  (capital)  is  liable  to  as  great  excess  as  the  other.*  Am 
too  many  hands  may  be  working  noWf  and  drawing  in  return  an 
inadequate  subsistence;  so,  too  many  'hands  may  have  been  working 
Uut  year^  and  the  exUteni  produete  ef  their  industry ^  whether  in 
the  shape  of  goods^  or  instrvmewts  of  ftOure  production^  may  he 
drawing  a  return  of  gains  that  are  wholly  inadequate.  What  the 
action  of  low  wages  is  upon  population,  so  the  action  of  low  profit 
IB  upon  capital."t 

In  this  Mr.  Wakefield  is  disposed  to  agree,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  extract 

'*  Quite  recently,  a  sort  of  heresy  in  political  economy  has  thrown 
light  on  many  points,  which  had  been  left  in  total  darkness  by  those 
who  imagine  that  the  science  was  perfected  by  Ricardo.  The  most 
distingubhed  preachers  of  tb6  new  doctrine,  who  show  that  great 
evils  arise  from  si^^erahundanee  off  eapitai^  are  CoL  Torxens  and 
Dr.  Chalmers.''^ 

The  error  of  these  gentlemen  arises  out  of  the  supposition 
that  profits  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  with  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  whereas  tlie  experience  of  England  shows,  most 
conclusively,  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  that  it  will  now 
yield  to  the  owner  a  larger  return  in  the  conveniences  of  life 
than  it  would  do  during  the  last  century.  It  is  true,  the  prO' 
portion  of  produce  retained  by  the  owner  of  capital  employed 
upon  a  farm  is  reduced,  but  that  proportion  yields  him  larger 
return  for  its  use  than  it  would  have  done  at  any  former  period. 


•  The  Mowing  it  a  tpecimeii  of  the  strange  Yiewi  entertained  by  eome  politi- 
cal  eoonomiBts :  ''Can  Uiere  not  be  a  redundancy  of  inanimate  aa  well  aa  of  ani- 
mated machinee  7  If  it  be  wrong  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  labouren, 
when  an  increaae  of  misery  can  only  foUow  an  increase  of  numbers,  is  it  nol 
aquaUy  wrong  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  maehineiy,  when  it  must  pro- 
duce Uie  same  result  ?**§  According  to  these  writers,  the  poverty  of  the  people  is 
the  result  of  oyer  production,  and  they  would  reduce  the  means  by  which  it  is 
caused.  It  would  be  aa  judicious  to  tie  a  man*8  legs  together,  with  a  view  to 
enable  him  to  get  over  a  greater  quantity  of  ground. 

t  Chalmers's  Political  Economy. 

t  Freftoe  to  Wealth  of  NaUons. 

«  Quarterly  Rsview,  V6L  XUIL  p.  35a 
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If  it  did  not  do  so»  he  would  not  so  employ  it,  because  he  could 
purchase  stocks  which  would. 

In  the  note  to  Chapter  X.  Book  I.  of  the  Wealth  of  NationSp 
Mr.  Wakefield  says, 

**  The  efiects  upon  wages  and  profits  which  are  here  attributed  to 
monopolies)  were  bad  efects^  only  because  they  were  not  universai  : 
they  are  precisely  those  we  shotdd  wish  to  see  extended  to  all  em- 
fioymenU.  In  towns  a  high  rate  of  wages  and  profits  was  main- 
tained by  means  of  checks  to  the  increase  of  town  labourers  and 
capitalists.  This  is  what  the  most  benevolent  and  distinguished  eco- 
nomists now  propose  for  both  town  and  country  industry.  In  order ^ 
say  many  of  them,  thai  all  classes  of  labourers  should  obtain  high 
wagesf  let  all  collectively  refrain  from  over-population.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, behind  none  in  reputation,  or  in  sympathy  for  the  industrious 
classes,  deliberately  adds, — In  order  thai  all  capitalists  should  cih 
tain  high  proJUs^  let  all  collectively  refrain  from  over'trading. 
Hie  latter  check  appears,  at  this  time,  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  as 
much  called  for  as  the  other.  And  the  whole  proposal  seems  to  k, 
not  only  a  reasonable  one,  but  the  only  one  which  points  out  a  way 
rf  escape  from  the  pauperism  of  labourers  and  the  distress  of 
capitalists;  the  only  one,  that  is,  provided  there  be  no  way  of 
causing  the  field  of  employment  for  capital  and  labour  to  increase  as 
fast  as  population  and  capital.'' 

Mr.  Wakefield  is  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  but  he,  with 
many  of  the  writers  of  our  time,  attributes  the  evils  that  exist 
to  over-production,  and  sees  no  remedy  but  that  self-restraint 
which  limits  population  and  prevents  over-trading.  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  thinks  the  remedy  to  consist  in  ''  not  pushing  cultivation 
too  far,''*  and  the  present  writer,  in  company  with  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, thinks  they  would  be  remedied  by  not  pushing  trading  too 
far.  Restrain  population ! — ^restrain  cultivation ! — and  restrain 
trading  I — ^and  all  will  be  welL  Let  every  man  produce  one 
bushel  of  wheat  where  he  has  heretofore  produced  two  1 — ^let 
every  man  make  one  yard  of  cloth  where  he  has  heretofore 
made  two  1 — and  we  shall  be  better  fed  and  clothed  than  we 
have  been.  All  is  restriction  and  regulation,  whether  proposed 
by  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  in  the  form  of  self-restraints, 
or  by  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  advocate  of  the  old  systemi  in 
the  form  of  taxes  upon  machiner}% 

•  Fag«  183,  miis. 
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The  doctrines  of  Messnu  Malthus  and  Ricardo  must  pro- 
duce advocates  of  restriction,  and  thus  the  men  who  most  oppose 
restraints  upon  commerce,  are  the  most  decided  supporters  of 
other  modes  of  limiting  the  productive  power.  Our  author 
believes  that  the  eflbcts  of  monopolies  were  bad  effects  only 
because  ikey  were  not  univereaiL  The  effects  of  the  monopoly 
of  the  supply  of  com  by  the  British  land  owner,  by  the  same 
rule,  are  only  bad  effects  because  they  are  not  universal,  and 
if  the  supply  of  cotton  and  of  wool  and  of  silk  could  be  equally 
restrained,  those  bad  effects  would  be  obviated*  The  author 
desires  to  limit  town  and  country  labourers  and  capitalists  by 
means  of  restrictions  similar  to  those  of  the  old  corporations. 
If  he  will  look  to  France,  he  will  see  it  already  done.  He  will 
see  increase  of  every  kind  limited  by  brenets  and  restrictions 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  consequence  is  great  poverty  1  Such  would 
be  the  consequence  to  England  of  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
system. 

When  we  see  such  extraordinary  doctrines  advocated  by 
men  of  ability,  we  are  much  disposed  to  believe,  with  our 
author,  <<that  the  science  of  political  economy  is  yet  in » its 
infancy."* 

•  NoCm  to  Wealth  of  Natko»—Prefluie,pq«xii. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

REVIEW.     MR.  M'CULLOCH:   MR.  SCROPE. 

Mr.  M'CuUoch  says — 

^*  Nature  spontaneously  furnishes  the  matter  of  which  all  commo- 
dities  are  made ;  but  until  labour  has  been  applied  to  appropriate  that 
matter,  or  to  adapt  it  to  our  use,  it  is  whoUy  destitute  of  value,  and 
is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  considered  as  forming  wealth.  Place  us  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  or  in  an  orchard,  and  we  shall  infallibly  perish, 
either  of  thirst  or  hunger,  if  we  do  not  by  an  effort  of  induHry^  raise 
the  water  to  our  lips,  or  pluck  the  fruit  of  the  parent  tree."* 

**  Those  who  contend,  as  almost  all  the  continental  economists  do, 
that  the  agency  of  natural  powers  adds  to  the  value  of  commodities, 
uniformly  confound  utility  and  value— that  is,  as  was  formerly  ob- 
served, they  confound  the  power  or  capacity  of  articles  to  satisfy  our 
wants  and  desires  with  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  produce 
them,  or  the  quantity  for  which  they  would  exchange.  These  quali- 
ties are,  however,  as  radically  difierent  as  those  of  weight  and  colour. 
To  confound  them  is  to  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  science. 
It  is  but  too  clear,  that  those  who  do  so  have  yet  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  its  fundamental  principles. 

*<  It  is  true,  that  natural  powers  may  sometimes  be  appropriated  or 
engrossed  by  one  or  more  individuals  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and 
those  by  whom  they  are  so  engrossed  may  exact  a  price  for  their  ser- 
vices ;  but  does  that  show  that  these  services  cost  the  engrossers  any 
thing  7  If  A.  has  a  water-fall  on  his  estate,  he  may,  probably,  get  a 
rent  for  it.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  work  performed  by  the 
water-fall  is  as  completely  gratuitous  as  that  which  is  performed  by 
the  wind  that  acts  on  the  blades  of  a  wind-mill.  The  only  difforence 
between  them  consists  in  this — that  all  individuals  having  it  in  their 
power  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  wind,  no  one  can  in- 
tercept the  bounty  of  nature,  and  exact  a  price  for  that  which  she 
freely  bestows ;  whereas  A.,  by  appropriating  the  ttaierwfall^  and 
ccmequently  acquiring  a  command  over  »l,  has  it  in  hi$  power  to 

*  Princi]^  of  Political  Economy,  p*  69. 
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prevent  Us  being  med  ai  all,  or  to  iett  its  sertieeB.  He  can  Mige 
B.,  C,  and  D.,  to  pay  for  the  liberty  to  ueeitjbuias  they  pay  for 
^kai  which  eotU  him  nothing,  he  gains  the  whole  tkaJt  they  loee;  eo 
thai  the  eermcee  rendered  by  the  water  faU  are  stiU  $o  much  clear 
gain — «o  much  work  performed  gratuitoudy  for  society,^* 

The  chapter  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  made*  is  en- 
titledy  **  Labour  the  only  source  of  Wealth.''  After  having  thus 
decided  that  there  is  but  one  cause  of  value,  we  find  that  the 
poicer  of  appropriation  is  the  chief  cause  of  value  in  land,  en- 
abling the  owner,  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  its  powers,  to  demand 
from  the  occupant  a  share  of  its  products,  or,  as  another  writer 
says,  **to  dictate  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  cultivate  it 
or  starve'*t 

**  Wherever  the  best  lands  only  are  cultivated,  the  proportion  or 
share  of  the  produce  falling  to  the  labourer  is,  generally  speaking, 
small:  but  as  labour  is,  under  such  drcumstanoes,  comparatively 
productive,  a  small  share  of  its  total  produce  gives  a  large  absolute 
quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences;  while  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  society,  and  where  cultivation  is  widely  extended  over  lands 
of  inferior  fertility,  proportional  wages  are  almost  invariably  high ; 
but  owing  to  the  increased  difficulty  that  then  obtains  of  producing 
suppUes  of  food,  these  high  proportional  wages  rafely  afibrd  a  large 
supply  of  necessaries  and  convenienoes.'*^ 

We  have  seen,  on  tlie  contrary,  that  where  the  best  lands 
only  are  cultivated,  labour  is  unproductive,  that  the  labourer's 
proportion  is  small,  and  that  it  is  with  difficulty  he  obtains  the 
means  of  living,  whereas  the  increase  in  capital  and  population, 
and  the  extension  of  cultivation  over  inferior  soils,  are  attended 
by  increased  production,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  labourer's 
proportion,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  augmentation  of  the  quan- 
tity that  he  can  command  by  any  given  quantity  of  labour.  This 
increase  of  proportion  is  directly  attributed,  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch, 
to  the  decreasing  fertility  of  soil. 

^*  It  is  plain  that  the  decreasing  productiveness  of  the  soil,  to  which 
every  improving  society  is  obliged  to  resort,  will  not,  as  was  pre- 
viously observed,  merely  lessen  the  quantity  of  produce  to  be  divided 


*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  75. 
t  JoDM  on  the  Distribation  of  Wealth,  p.  11. 
t  Principle!  of  Political^  Eooaomy,  p.  399. 
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between  profits  and  wages,  but  will  also  increase  the  proporiian  of 
that  produce  falling  to  the  share  of  the  labourer.^'* 

This  increased  proportioD  is  supposed  to  be  attended  by  a 
fall  of  profits. 

«'  T%e  decreasing  ferHlUy  of  the  toil ««,  therefore^  at  boUom^  the 
great  and  only  neeeuary  cause  of  a  fall  of  proJUe.  The  quandiy 
of  produce  forming  the  return  to  capital  and  hibour,  would  never  di- 
minish but  for  the  diminution  that  uniformly  takes  place  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil ;  nor  is  there  any  other  physical  cause  why 
the  proportion  of  wages  to  profits  should  be  increased,  and  the  rate 
of  profit  diminished,  as  it  uniformly  is,  in  the  progress  of  society."f 

As  that  cause  does  not  exist — as  the  quantity  of  produce  does 
not  diminish — as,  on  the  contrary,  it  constantly  increases — ^we 
may  safely  attribute  the  decreasing  proportion  of  the  capitalist 
to  the  fact  that  as  labour  becomes  more  productive,  capital 
is  more  easily  accumulated  and  its  power  of  purchasing  labour 
is  diminished.  The  diminished  proportion  enables  the  owner 
to  obtain  a  constantly  increasing  reward  for  the  abstinence 
which  enabled  him  to  accumulate  capital,  while  the  labourer 
retains  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labour. 

<<  Wherever  tillage  is  widely  extended  ov^r  inferior  soils,  both  the 
quantity  of  produce,  and  the  share  of  that  produce  falling  to  the  capi- 
talists, are  very  much  diminished,  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  a 
slow  increase  of  capital  and  of  population.^'i^ 

When  only  the  most  fertile  lands  of  England  were  cultivated, 
the  quantity  of  produce  was  small,  the  capitalist's  share  was 
large,  and  there  was  a  ^*  slow  increase  of  capital  and  popula- 
tion.** Within  the  last  sixty  years,  '*  tillage  has  been  widely  ex- 
tended over  inferior  soils,**  tl^  return  to  labour  has  been  greatly 
increased,  the  capitalist's  share  has  been  diminished,  and  there 
has  been  a  rapid  **  increase  of  capital  and  populatioa*' 

This  law  of  the  fall  of  profits  is  supposed  to  be  counteracted 
by  improvements  of  cultivation. 

'*  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  ultimate  efiect  which  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  poorer  lands  for  supplies  of  food,  has  on 

•  Principlet  of  FoUticil  Eoonoiny,  pu  486. 

t  Ibid. 
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profits  and  wages.  But  though  this  cause  of  the  reduction  of  profits 
he '  of  such  magnitude  and  power,  as  finally  to  overwhelm  every 
other,**  its  operations  may  he,  and  indeed  commonly  are  eoimter' 
aetedf  or  facilitated  hy  extrinsic  causes.  It  is  obvious,  for  example, 
that  every  discovery  or  improvement  in  agriculture,  which  enables 
a  greater  quantity  of  produce  to  be  obtained  for  the  same  expense, 
has  a  similar  efiect  on  profits  as  if  the  extent  of  superior  soils  were 
increased,  and  may,  for  a  lengthened  period,  increase  the  rate  of 
profit."t 

Nevertheless  all  improvements  are  •deemed  unavailing  to 
counteract  this  resistless  tendency,  and 

'*  From  the  operation  of  fixed  and  permanent  causes,  the  increas- 
ing sterility  of  the  soil  is  sure,  in  the  long  run,  to  overmatch  the  im« 
provements  that  occur  in  machinery  and  agriculture,  prices  expe- 
riencing a  corresponding  rise,  and  profits  a  corresponding  fall."^ 

Mr.  M*Culloch  says,  the  operation  of  this  law  is  **  commonly 
counteracted'*  by  improvements.  Regarding,  as  he  does,  the  re- 
duction in  the  proportion  of  the  capitalist  as  the  gign  of  a  faB 
of  prcfils,  he  has  no  evidence  that  the  law  is  **  counteracted,'* 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
the  reduction  is  constantly  going  on.  He  knows  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  landlord  is  not  one  half  of  what  it  was  in  former 
times,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  is  not  one  third  of  what  it 
was  some  centuries  since.  How,  then,  can  he  say  that  the 
law  is  counteracted,  or  can  be  so,  by  any  improvements  in  cul- 
tivation T 

According  to  his  theory,  the  profits  of  capital  must  fall 
with  an  extension  of  cultivation,  because  the  labourer  requires 
to  take  an  increased  proportion.  The  labourer  has  taken  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion,  but  wages  have  not  fallen,  and  the 
capitalist  has  taken  a  constantly  decreasing  proportion,  yet  his 
situation  has  constantly  improved.  To  account  for  this  it  is 
said  that  this  law  of  nature  is  counteracted  by  the  acts  of  man. 
The  diminished  return  to  the  soil  is  to  be  made  obvious,  I.  by 
a  reduction  of  the  proportion  of  the-  capitalist,  and  II.  by  a 
diminished  power  of  consumption  on  the  part  of  both  labourer 

•  MalUius'i  ««Princii>le8  of  Political  Economy,**  icc^  p.  317. 
t  PrincipleB  of  Political  Eoonomy,  p.  486. 
X  Ibid.  p.  48a 
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iLnd  capitalist  If  the  law  could  be  counteracted  by  any  opera- 
tion of  mant  the  counteraction  would  be  complete  and  we  should 
ftee  the  latter  receive  the  same  proportion  as  in  former  times. 
On  the  contrary,  we  see  that  the  first  efiect  is  produced  and 
that  the  propohion  is  diminished,  but  that  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  increased  power  of  consumption.  A  law  cannot  be  coun- 
teracted by  halves.  If  reduction  of  proportion  be  a  sign  of  d\» 
minished  return  to  labour  and  capital^  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  low  wages  and  low  prcfits^  buiifit  be  a  sign  if  increased  re* 
turn  to  labour  and  capital^  it  must  be  accompanied  by  high  wages 
and  high  profits.  For  centuries  there  has  been  a  reduction  of 
the  proportion  of  the.  capitalist,  accompanied  by  a  constant  im- 
provement in  both  wages  and  profits,  indicating  a  constant  in- 
crease in  the  return  to  labour  as  population  and  capital  increased, 
and  as  cultivation  was  extended  over  the  inferior  soils. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  immutable.  If  such  a  tendency  as 
that  supposed  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  did  exist,  we  should  have  now 
some  evidence  of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
now  going  on,  and  It  will  continue,  and  the  people  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  will  obtain  the  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of 
life  with  one  half  of  the  labour  that  their  production  now  re- 
quires. Capital  bestowed  on  land  becomes  daily  more  produc- 
tive, and  every  increase  in  its  quantity  tends  to  render  more  so 
that  already  existing. 

By  the  following  passage  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  M'CuUoch 
deems  the  proportion  of  the  labourer  employed  in  manufactures 
to  be  small,  whereas  that  of  the  agriculturist,  in  that  stage  of 
society  which  gives  rise  to  extensive  manufactures,  he  says  is 
large. 

He  says  it  may  be  assumed — 

^  That  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  employment  of  highly  va- 
luable machinery  in  all  the  departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
the  proportion  which  the  profits  of  capital,  and  the  sum  to  be  set 
aside  to  replace  its  wear  and  tear,  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
manufecture,  must  be  larger  than  in  any  other  department  of  in- 
dustry.*** 

•  Stitiflici  of  the  Brituh  Empiie,  Vol.  II.  p.  75. 
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He  gives  the  following  view  of  the  division  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  manufacture,  the  total  value  of  which  he  estimates 

at £34,000,000. 

«  Raw  material,  240,000,000  lbs.,  at7rf. 

per  lb £7,000,000 

«« Wages  of  800,000  weavers,  spinners, 
bleachers,  &c.,  at  £22  10^.  a  year, 

each, 18,000,000 

"Wages  of  100^000  engineers,  machine 
makers,  smiths,  masons,  joiners,  &c., 

at  £  30  a  year,  each, 3,000,000 

**  Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wages  of 
superintendence,  sums  to  purchase  the 
materials  of  machinery^  coals^  4"^.,  -      6,000,000 

84,000,000. 

"  Now  this  sum  of  £34,000,000,  supposing  the  interest  of  capital, 
inclusive  of  the  wages  of  superintendence,  &c.,  to  amount  to  10  per 
cent.,  will  yield  a  sum  of  £  3,400,000,  which  being  deducted  from 
the  £6,000,000  profits,  leaves  £  2,600,000  to  purchase  materials  to 
repair  the  waste  of  capital,  the  flour  required  for  dressing,  the  coals 
necessary  in  the  employment  of  the  steam  engines,  and  to  meet  all 
other  out-goings."* 

These  last  items  are  as  much  .a  part  of  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture as  are  the  wages  paid  to  labourers ;  and  the  whole  sum 
retained  by  the  capitalist,  as  the  return  for  the  use  of  his  capital, 
and  wages  for  the  time  and  talent  employed  in  its  management, 
is  £3,400,000,  or.  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  produced. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  M'Culloch  should  have  fallen  into  the 
error  of  stating  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  proceeds  would 
go  to  capital,  because  of  the  large  amount  employed^  when  there 
is  .a  constant  tendency  to  decrease  in  the  proportion  retained  by 
the  capitalist,  as  the  amount  of  capital  is  increased.  Every  one 
must  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  tradesman  who  employs 
a  capital  of  one,  or  two,  or  five  thousand  dollars,  or  pounds,  takes 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  merchandise  that  passes  through  his 
hands,  than  his  neighbour,  who  employs  as  many  hundreds  of 
thousands.    Such  is  the  case  in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  and 

*  StatistiGi  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol  II.  p.  75. 
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in  manufactures.   Could  the  cotton  manufacturers  live  upon  ten 
per  cent.,  if  the  capital  invested  in  machinery  w^re  not  large  t 

In  those  pursuits  in  which  machinery  is  little  used,  ten  per 
cent  of  the  proceeds  would  not  compensate  the  capitalist 
The  cotton  manufacturer  could  not  have  been  satisfied  with 
it  in  the  time  of  Arkwright,  and  still  less  in  that  of  Paul  and 
Wyatt  The  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  could  not  do  it  when 
he  was  dependent  upon  the  old  fashioned  press  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  is  better  paid  now  by  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
production/than  he  was  at  that  time  by  20  per  cent  The  pul>- 
lisher  of  the  Family  Library  is  now  better  paid  by  10  per  cent., 
than  the  publisher  of  the  Spectator,  or  of  the  Rambler,  was  by 
20  per  cent  In  every  department  of  production  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  reduction  in  the  proportion  retained  by  the  capitalist, 
with  every  increase  in  the  facilities  of  production. 

In  manufactures  the  cause  of  low  profits  is  thus  stated : 

**  The  high  wages  we  pay  to  our  workmen,  and  the  other  burdens 
laid  on  manufactures,  cause  low  profits ;  and  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  value  of  cottons  and  other  commodities  chiefly  produced  by  the 
agency  of  machinery,  consists  of  profits,  it  must  be  comparatively 
low  when  profits  are  low.''* 

The  low  profits  of  capital  in  England  are  attributed  to  the 
high  rate  of  wages.  If  such  were  the  case,  what  would  be  the 
profits  of  the  American  capitalist,  who  pays  still  higher  wages  T 
If  such  were  the  result  in  England,  it  would  be  the  same  in  the 
United  States,  where,  however,  both  are  high.  They  are  so, 
because  the  field  of  employment  is  permitted  to  enlarge  with 
the  growth  of  capital,  and  is  not  limited  by  restrictions,  as  is  the 
case  in  every  part  of  Europe.    Production  is  consequently  great 

It  is  asserted  that  the  reason  for  the  high  wages  of  the  United 
States  is,  that  only  the  best  lands  are  cultivated.  Were  this  the 
reason,  how  could  the  cotton  manufacture  flourish?  They  now 
export  coarse  cotton  cloths  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
export  tends  to  increase.  The  manufacturer  of  those  cloths  must 
have  a  large  profit  upon  his  capital ;  he  must  pay  a  high  price 
to  his  workmen,  to  his  clerks,  and  all  other  persons  employed; 
and  he  must  have  large  wages  for  himself.    Here  there  is  no 


*  PrinciplM  of  Political  Economy,  p.  357. 
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question  of  superior,  or  inferior,  soilsL  The  English  and  the  Jtme* 
rican  manufacturer  work  the  same  soil,  and  the  only  difference 
is  in  the  instrwnents  with  which  it  is  worked.  The  owner  of  Ame- 
rican shipping  pays  high  wages  to  his  seamen,  yet  in  the  whaling 
trade,  open  to  all  the  world,  he  fears  no  competition,  and  his 
profits  are  higher  than  those  of  Europe.  He  cultivates  the 
same  soil.  Unless  the  machinery  etnployed  be  better — unless 
the  people  be  more  intelligent — ^the  production,  per  hand,  can 
not  be  greater,  and  the  owner  must  be  ruined.  If,  notwithstand- 
ing high  wages  and  high  interest,  he  is  enabled  to  obtain  a  large 
reward  for  his  own  services,  it  must  be  evident  that  production 
is  greater,  and  that  the  instruments  with  which  he  works  are 
better.  The  product  is  shared  amony  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons, and  if  each  receives  a  larger  quantity,  the  amount  musi 
be  larger. 

The  low  profits  of  England  are  deemed  by  Mr*  M*CuHoch 
to  give  to  the  manufacturers  an  advantage  over  those  of  France 
He  says — 

"  The  advantage  that  our  manufacturers,  who  are  large  employ- 
ers of  machinery,  must  have  over  those  of  France,  iir  consequence 
of  our  lower  profits,  is  great  and  decided  !"* 

Had  Mr.  IPCulloch  said  in  consequence  of  the  smalf  propor- 
tion required  to  be  taken  by  the  capitalist,  he  would  ;iave  been 
right  Such  is  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Labour  is  productive,  and  a  small  proportion  pays 
the  owner  of  capital  better  than  a  large  one  elsewhere. 

Profits,  may,  however,  it  would  appear,  fell  too  low,  and 
then  we  are  told  that — 

^  Neither  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  most  intelligent  and  laborious 
artisan,  nor  the  possession  of  the  most  improved  and  powerful  ma- 
chinery, can  permanently  withstand  the  paralyzing  infiuenoe  of  a 
selatively  low  rate  of  profits"! 

Where  skill,  intelligence,  and  industry  are  assisted  by  sucb 
machinery,  profits  cannot  be  low.  They  may  be  kept  by  re*- 
strictions  at  a  lower  standard  than  they  would  otherwise  attain, 
but  they  must  be  hi^er  than  in  other  nations.  All  that  is  to  be 
desired  to  secure  high  profits  and  high  wages  is  the  possession 
of  those  requisites,  and  entire  freedom  in  the  application  of  them. 

*  PriociplM  of  FoUtical  Eoonoin3r,.p.  357.  f  Ibid.  p.  505. 
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In  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  examination  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, we  find  the  following: 

**  *  Could  not  the  French  manufacturer,  if  he  gets  his  labour  for 
less  than  the  English  manufacturer,  afibrd  to  sell  his  goods  for  less  V — 
*  As  the  value  of  goods  is  made  up  wholly  of  labour  and  profit,  the 
whole  and  only  effect  of  a  French  manufacturer  getting  his  labour 
for  less  than  an  English  manufacturer  is  to  enable  him  to  make  more 
profit  than  the  English  manufacturer  can  make,  but  not  to  lower  the 
price  of  his  goods.  The  low  rate  of  wages  in  France  goes  to  eb^ab- 
lish  a  high  rate  of  profits  in  all  branches  of  industry  in  France.'" 

It  thus  appears  that  the  low  wages  of  France  secure  high 
profits  to  the  owners  of  capital  in  that  country.  If  profits 
were  really  high  there,  would  not  capital  be  transferred  and 
an  equilibrium  be  thereby  established?  Wages  are  low  in 
France  because  production  is  small  The  capitalist  receives  a 
large  propariian  of  that  small  product.  The  owner  of  capital  in 
England  is  better  paid  by  a  small  one. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  says  that  "  a  theory  at  variance  with  a 
uniform  and  constant  fact  must  be  erroneous."*  We  think 
that  such  is  the  case  with  the  theories  that  capital  invested  on 
land  becomes  less  productive  as  it  increases  in  quantity,  and 
that  landed  capital  is  governed  by  laws  difierent  from  those 
invested  in  other  modes  of  production.  The  uniform  and  con- 
stant fact  is  opposed  to  them,  and  we  think  they  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  erroneous. 

In  estimating  the  progress  of  capital,  he  says,  after  stating 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  population, 

^  As  the  quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences  falling  to  the 
share  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  has  not  been  materially 
increased  or  diminished  during  the  last  century,  this  increase  of  popu- 
lation is  a  proof  that  the  capital  of  the  country  has  advanced  in  a 
corresponding  ratio."t 

Here  We  have  a  case  that  shows  most  fuUy  the  length  to 
which  a  theory  will  carry  a  writer.  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  doctrines 
are  adverse  to  the  growth  of  capital  He  believes  that  every 
fresh  application  thereof  to  land  must  be  attended  with  a  con- 
stantly diminished  return,  and  in  support  of  that  doctrine  he 
finds  that  even  in  the  United  States,  where  **  only  the  best  lands 

•  Prineipka  of  Political  Economy,  p.  19.  t  Ibid.  p.  S17. 
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are  cultivated,"  tliere  is  no  increase  in  die  '<  number  of  con- 
veniences or  necessaries  falling  to  the  share  of  an  inhabitant.'' 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  where  authority  could  have  been 
found  for  such  an  assertioni  We  certainly  have  met  with 
none.  The  reader  has  had  before  him  a  comparative  view  of 
the  wages  of  different  periods,  in  commodities,  showing  that 
the  quantity  of  conveniences  and  necessaries  at  the  command 
of  the  labourer  has  greatly  increased,  and  proving  an  increase 
of  capital  vastly  greater  than  that  of  population.  Mr.  M'Cul* 
loch  finds  that  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  has 
greatly  improved,  and  thence  infers  that  the  growth  of  capital 
has  exceeded  that  of  population.  If  such  be  tlie  case  there,  why 
not  in  the  United  States  T  Because  there  are  no  **  restraints'' 
upon  the  growth  of  population,  and  without  them,  according  to 
the  views  of  Mr.  Malthus  and  Mr.  M'Culloch,  capital  cannot 
keep  pace  therewith.  Notwithstanding  their  absence,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  far  greater  than 
in  that  of  any  other  people  whatever,  so  that,  rapidly  as  popula- 
tion has  grown,  when  compared  with  other  nations,  capital  baa 
grown  still  more  rapidly.  Mr.  M'CuDoch,  without  adverting  to 
the  enormous  waste  that  is  going  on  in  all  **  the  oM  and  densdy 
peopled"  countries,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  **  sixty  years 
is  about  the  shortest  period"  in  which  the  capital  of  such  coun* 
tries  **  can  be  expected  to  double."*  What  would  be  their  time 
of  doubling  were  they  freed  from  the  waste  of  wars,  and  per- 
mitted to  manage  their  own  business  in  their  own  way  ? 

BOLSCROPE. 

Mr.  Scrope  says,  that  **  all  wealth  is  the  product  of  labour, 
but  not  of  labour  alone."t  The  possession  of  value  in  land, 
with  the  power  to  demand  a  rent  for  the  use  thereof,  he  as- 
cribes to  appropriation  of  its  natural  powers,  and  to  the  labour 
applied  to  its  improvement  What  is  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  former,  he  calls  **  monopoly  gain.";^    He  considers  **  pro- 

•  Prineiplea  of  Politied  EooDomj,  p.  St7. 

t  PrinciplM  of  Political  Eeoaony,  by  6.  Poofett  Scrape,  M.  P..  p.  €4. 

t  IM.  ^  173. 
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perty  in  land  as  an  artyicial  restraint  on  the  free  enjoyment  of 
those  gifts  xohich  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  has  provided  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  trantsJ'*  Had  Mr.  Scrope  seen  that  the  land 
has  no  value  but  that  which  it  derives  from  the  labour  bestow- 
ed upon  it,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  that  the  right  to  its 
enjoyment  is  complete,  and  would  not  have  believed  that  **  this 
restraint  is  just  only  to  such  extent  as  it  can  be  proved  neceS" 
saryfor  the  general  voelfarei^  nor  would  he  have  asserted^  that 
^  u)herever  it  is  found  to  go  beyond  that  pointy  its  modificatian  is 
required  by  the  same  principle  which  ahne  sanctions  its  estab- 
KshmenV'-f 

This  view  is,  however,  a  proper  one,  if  the  doctrines  of  Mr. 
Malthus,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  Mr.  Scrope  himself,  be  cor- 
rect. If  rent  be  paid  for  the  use  of  the  gifts  of  nature  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  whose  enjoyment  thereof 
is  restrained  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  have  chosen  to 
appropriate  them,  then  some  "  modification  of  the  principle" 
might  be  correct*  If,  however,  it  be  found  that  no  value  exists 
but  that  which  is  the  result  of  labour — that  the  power  to  de- 
mand rent  exists  in  those  only  who  have  by  their  own  labour, 
or  that  of  their  ancestors,  acquired  property,  then  they  hold  it 
as  a  rights  whereas  in  the  other  case  it  is  simply  an  exercise  of 
power.  In  the  one  case,  no  good  man  could  desire  it  changed : 
in  the  latter,  many  might  believe  it  would  be  proper  to  alter  or 
to  restrain  it.J  The  perfect  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  property 
is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  school  of  cco- 
nomistSt  whose  works  are  now  under  consideration. 

*  PrineiplM  of  Politietl  Economj,  p.  359. 

t  Ibid. 

t  Bjr  the  law  of  priino^enitiire  Uie  right  to  the  enjojrment  of  property  ia  re- 
ilrieled  to  certain  indiTida&lB,  by  an  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  certain 
penone  who  are  themeelTes  generally  elder  lont.  An  alteration  of  this  law,  by 
which  property  would  be  more  generally  diffnied,  would  fte,  noC  to  reotrain^  hmt 
fe  free  it  from  reotraint. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

REVIEW.    MR.  SENIOR. 

Mr.  Senior  says, 

**  The  primary  instruments  of  production  are  labour,  and  those 
agents  of  which  nature,  unaided  by  roan,  affords  us  the  assistance.*** 

Those  natural  agents  having  boon  appropriated,  the  owners 
receive  compensation  for  their  use,  in  the  form  of  rent,  which 
is  deemed  to  be 

**  The  recompense  of  no  sacrifice  whaiever  /**  and  '*  is  received 
by  those  who  neither  labour  nor  put  by^  but  merely  hold  oui  their 
hands  to  accept  the  offerings  of  the  rest  of  the  commtmtly.'*! 

*'  The  surplus  is  taken  by  the  proprietor  of  the  natural  agent,  and 
is  his  reward,  not  for  having  laboured  or  abstained,  but  simply  for 
not  having  withheld  what  he  was  able  to  withhold ;  for  having  per- 
mitted the  gifts  of  nature  to  be  accepted.'*;^ 

This  view  appears  to  us  to  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  hostile 
to  the  security  of  property.    Were  an  agrarian§  law  proposed, 

•  Outline  of  Political  Economj,  p.  153. 

t  Ibid.  p.  166. 

t  Ibid. 

§  A  recent  writer  eajs,  **In  France  there  are  now  four  [10]  million  landed 
propertiea;  that  black  portent  of  an  a^arian  law  ii,  as  it  were,  reaUzedJ'* — 
French  Rnolutum^  hy  T,  CarlyU.  The  landownera  of  France  were,  meet  em- 
phaticallj,  the  claaa  that  ntitker  Ubmurtd  nor  put  iy,  hu  merely  hM  out  their 
hand$  to  accept  the  (fferinge  of  the  rewt  of  the  eommttnKy,  and  the  reeult  was  the 
agrarian  law  of  the  ReTolution.  Wherever  the  diatritNition  of  property  ia  re- 
■trained  by  the  right  of  primogeniture,  there  ariec^  a  clan  umilar  to  that  de- 
ecribed  bj  Mr.  Senior.  It  exists  to  a  smaller  extent  in  England  than  it  did  in 
France,  but  so  far  as  it  does  exist  it  tends  to  diminish  the  security  of  property. 
Those  who  argue  against  the  division  of  landed  property  point  to  the  morcdU- 
meMt  that  is  going  on  in  France,  and  which  tends  to  prevent  the  improvement 
in  agriculture  that  would  otherwise  taJie  place,  without  remarking  also  the  fkct 
that  restrictions  upon  trade,  by  which  the  extension  of  manufactures  is  prevented, 
compel  men  to  divide  their  lands  and  remain  cultivators,  when  they  might  and 
would  be,  under  a  diflferent  system,  much  more  advantageously  employed  else- 
where. The  system  of  France  resemblee  that  advocated  by  Dr.  Chalmers  and 
Ifr.  Wakefield,  already  notioed4| 

H  iifile,  page  935. 
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h  would  be  difficult  to  defend  the  claims  of  the  owners  to  the 
**  ofierings  of  the  rest  of  the  community/'  unless  it  could  be 
shown,  as  it  could  be,  that  the  receivers  of  rent  derived  their 
rights  thereto  from  the  application  of  labour  and  capital  to  the 
improvement  of  the  land. 

In  accordance  with  all  the  writers  whose  opinions  wo  have 
given,  Mr.  Senior  attributes  the  value  of  land,  and  the  power 
to  demand  rent  for  its  use,  to  the  necessity  for  cultivating  infe- 
rior soils  with  a  less  proportionate  result,  because  of  the  limited 
supply  of  those  which  are  superior. 

**  The  proposition  that,  in  agriculture,  additional  labour  generally 
produces  a  less  proportionate  result,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  la- 
bour of  twenty  men  employed  on  the  land  within  a  given  (Kstrict, 
though  it  will  certainly  produce  more  than  that  of  ten  men,  will  sel- 
dom produce  twice  as  much,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  confining  our 
attention  to  a  single  example. 

**  We  will  suppose  a  fimn  consisting  of  one  thousand  acres,  two 
hundred  very  good  land,  three  hundred  merely  tolerable,  and  the  re« 
mainder  barren  down,  affi>rding  only  a  scanty  sheep-walk.  We  will 
suppose  the  fanner  to  employ  upon  it  twenty  men,  and  to  obtain  an 
average  annual  product,  which,  to  reduce  it  to  a  single  denomination, 
we  will  call  six  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  We  will  suppose  him 
now  to  double  the  number  of  his  labourers,  and  we  shall  see  what 
probability  there  is  that  the  produce  will  consequently  be  doubled. 
If  the  twenty  additional  labourers  are  employed  in  cultivating  the 
down  land,  they  must  necessarily  produce  a  less  return  than  that 
which  is  product  on  the  other  land  by  the  previous  twenty,  as  the 
land  is  supposed  to  be  worse.  It  is  equally  clear  that  their  labour,  if 
applied  to  the  land  already  in  cultivation,  will  be  less  productive  than 
the  labour  previously  appKed  to  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  that  land,  though  increased,  will  not  be  doubled,  since  on  no 
other  principle  can  we  account  for  any  land  except  the  very  best  hav- 
ing been  ever  cultivated.  For  if  the  farmer  could  have  gone  on  ap- 
plying additional  labour  to  land  already  in  cultivation,  without  any 
diminution  in  the  proportionate  return,  it  is  clear  that  he  never  would 
have  cultivated  the  three  hundred  acres  of  inferior  land.  In  fact,  if 
tlus  were  the  case,  if  additional  labour  employed  in  agriculture  gave 
a  proportionate  letum,  he  never  need  have  cultivated  more  than  a 
single  acre,  or  even  a  single  rood.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  supposed 
I  he  would  employ  some  of  his  additional  labourers  in  breaking 
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up  a  portion  of  the  down,  and  some  of  them  in  cultivating  moxe  highly 
the  land  already  in  tillage.  So  employed,  they  might  produce  an 
additional  crop  of  four  hundred,  or  five  hundred,  or  five  hundred  and 
fifty  quarters,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  additional  crop  would  not  be 
equal  to  the  whole  six  hundred  previously  obtained;  the  produce 
would  be  increased,  but  would  not  be  doubled,"* 

This,  like  all  the  similar  cases  to  which  we  have  referred,  is 
plausible,  but  unsound.  No  such  case  does  occur.  The  man 
who  obtains  600  quarters  of  wheat  from  the  first  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  will  not  put  twenty  more  men  upon  the  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  down  land,  nor  will  he  put  a  single  one,  unless 
very  certain  that  he  will  produce  as  many  bushels  of  wheat  as 
are  at  least  equal  to  liis  wages  when  employed  elsewhere. 
He  will  not  put  twenty  additional  men  on  the  land  already 
in  cultivation,  because  they  are  not  n^ed.  If  the  twenty 
already  there  can  produce  600  quarters,  there  will  be  a 
strong  tendency  both  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  producti 
and  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  hands  employed.  It  is  a 
matter  of  constant  occurrence,  that  a  smaller  number  of  hands 
is  now  required  to  cultivate  any  given  quantity  of  land,  and 
that  the  product  is  much  increased.  If  instead  of  land  in  cul- 
tivation it  wei-e  coal  land,  what  would  be  the  conduct  of  the 
owner  T  Let  us  suppose  that  he  now  works  the  superior  soil,  or 
first  seam  of  coal,  and  that  he  employs  twenty  men  who,  with 
such  instruments  as  they  possess,  are  able  to  mine  600  tons  in 
any  given  time,  and  that  the  machinery  for  raising  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  that  quantity  only.  If  he  were  to  put  in  twenty  ad- 
ditional men,  they  would  be  wasting  their  time,  because  his 
machinery  was  not  adequate  to  their  employment  If,  instead 
of  adding  twenty  men  to  the  superior  soil,  he  were  to  put  them 
upon  an  inferior  one,  and  to  commence  working  another  seam 
two  hundred,  or  three  hundred  feet  lower,  without  an  improve- 
ment in  his  machinery  for  raising  the  product,  he  would  find  that 
the  labour  was  attended  with  a  decreased  return.  If,  instead 
of  this,  he  were  to  improve  the  tools  for  mining  the  coal  and  the 
machinery  for  raising  it,  so  that  twenty  men  could  now  turn 
out  from  the  superior  soil  1200  tons,  yielding  a  greatly  in- 

*  Outline  of  Political  Economy,  p.  164. 
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creased  return,  he  might  now  apply  himself  to  the  inferior  one^ 
which,  with  the  improved  machinery,  would  yield  to  the  same 
labour  900  tons.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  rela- 
tion to  both  mining  and  cultivation,  and  the  effect  has  been  to 
give  value  to  land  that  half  a  century  since  was  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  appropriating,  attended  with  a  constant  increase  of 
both  wages  and  profits.  We  may  equally  well  apply  the 
views  of  Mr.  Senior  to  a  cotton  factory.  If  a  man  employ 
100  females  in  attending  200  looms,  and  obtain  from  them 
1000  yards  of  cloth,  and  he  increase  the  number  to  200  with- 
out increasing  his  machinery,  is  it  likely  that  he  will  obtain 
double  the  product?  If  not,  increased  labour  is  applied  here 
with  diminished  return.  If,  however,  he  reduce  the  number 
to  sixty-seven,  leaving  each  to  manage  three  looms,  and  ob^ 
tain  the  same  product,  he  will  have  an  equal  return  with  di- 
minished labour,  precisely  as  occurs  daily  with  regard  to 
land. 

If  he  had  a  cotton  mill,  and  a  building  adjoining  in  which  he 
bad  placed  no  machinery,  and  if,  instead  of  putting  the  addi- 
tional 100  hands  in  the  mill,  he  were  to  put  thera  within  the  bare 
walls,  would  the  product  be  increased?  This  would  appear 
very  absurd,  but  not  more  so  than  the  conduct  of  the  man  who 
should  put  twenty  men  upon  a  down  that  could  yield  nothing 
to  cultivation.  If  he  had  two  mills,  and  that  nearest  the  market 
yielded  only  wages  and  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade,  he  would  let 
the  most  distant  lie  unemployed,  as  would  the  owner  of  inferior 
land.  As  population  and  capital  increased  and  his  machinery 
was  improved,  he  would  be  enabled  to  produce  the  same  quan^ 
tity  of  cloth  at  the  first  mill  with  a  diminished  number  of 
hands,  and  could  then  bring  into  activity  the  more  remote 
one,  not  only  without  a  reduction  of  wages,  but  with  a  con- 
stant increase  of  both  wages  and  profits.  Such  would  be  the 
case  with  the  inferior  soils  of  Mr.  Senior.  We  need  look 
back  but  a  very  short  period  to  see  the  vast  extent  of  in- 
ferior land,  throughout  England*  and  Scotland,  brought  into 

*  Forty  yeari  only  haTC  olapted  lince  the  following  patsago  was  written.  **  A 
eountry,  disfigured  and  bnrlhened,  as  Great  Britain  every  where  is,  wiUi  im. 
1.1^  heaths,  eommons,  and  wastes,  seems  to  resemUe  one  of  those  hogs 
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cultivation^  with  a  constantly  increasing  return.  If  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  supply  of  clothing  made  it  "  necessary** 
to  work  the  more  distant  mill,  while  the  nearer  one  would 
yield  only  the  usual  rate  of  wages  and  profits-^'or  if  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  a  supply  of  coal  made  it  necessary  to  work 
the  inferior  seam  while  the  superior  one  yielded  only  the  ordi- 
nary rote, — the  return  to  labour  would  be  diminished,  and 
there  would  be  a  fall  of  both;  and  if  the  difficulty  of  obtainmg 
a  supply  of  food  made  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  "  down,** 
with  a  constantly  decreasing  return,  the  same  cflect  would  be 
produced.  No  such  case  has  ever  yet  occurred,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  but  if  any  there  be,  the  cause  thereof  will  be  found 
in  the  destruction  of  capital  by  wars  and  invasions.  There  is 
u  constant  tendency  to  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed upon  any  given  quantity  of  land,  and  even  where  the 
production  is  not  increased,  the  number  of  claimants  upon  it  is 
reduced,  as  is  the  case  in  manufactures.  Were  this  not  the 
case,  there  could  be  no  rise  of  wages. 

So  long  as  only  a  part  of  the  most  fei^tile  soils  are  cultivated, 
Mr.  Senior  considers  land  as  of  no  value. 

"The  soil  of  every  extensive  district  is  of  different  degrees  of  fer- 
tility and  convenience  of  situation,  and  the  soils  of  each  degree  con- 
stitute a  distinct  class  of  natural  agents,  afibrding  each  a  distinct 
amoiuit  of  assistance  to  the  cultivator.  And  we  have  seen  that  each 
portion  of  soil,  whatever  be  its  fertility,  agricultural  skill  remaining 
the  MfiM,  generally  gives  a  less  and  less  proportionate  return  to  each 
additional  quantity  of  labour  and  abstinence  bestowed  on  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  comprise  within  itself  a  system 
of  natural  agents  of  di^rent  powers.  The  diflferent  classes  of  natu- 
ral agents  will  be  successively  employed,  in  proportion  to  their  effi- 
ciency ;  an  inferior  class  being  never  resorted  to  while  a  superior  one 
is  equally  accessible :  and  each  class,  until  it  has  been  completely  ap- 
propriated, may  be  considered  as  practically  unlimited  in  supply, 
since  it  is  universally  accessible.     What  shall  be  the  worst  natural 


unwieldy  dodit  worn  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  of  whidi  a  Tery  imall  part  it  sar- 
vioeable  to  the  wearer,  while  the  teit  is  not  only  uaeless,  but  cumbersome  and 
oppreasiTe." — J5Uen*f  Statt  of  the  Poor,  Preface,  p,  xxi,  A  large  portion  of  the 
land  thus  described  has  been  since  brought  into  caltiTatiion,with  a  constant^ 
inoreasiug  return  to  botii  labout  and  cspilaL 
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tigent  employed,  or,  in  other  words,  to  what  extent  inferior  soils  shall 
be  cultivated,  or  additi<»ial  labour  and  abstinence  employed  at  a  com- 
parative disadvantage  on  the  cultivation  of  those  which  are  more  fer- 
tile or  better  situated,  must  always  be  determined  by  the  wealth  and 
wants  of  the  community ;  by  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce 
which  they  have  the  power  and  the  desire  to  purchase.  While  those 
wants  can  be  satisfied  by  slightly  cultivating  only  a  portion  of  the 
most  fertile  and  best  situated  land,  that  land,  though  highly  produc- 
tive, indeed  more  productive  in  proportion  to  the  labour  and  absti- 
nence bestowed  on  it  than  at  any  subsequent  stage,  cannot  be  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  source  of  value.  It  is  then  a  natural  agent  uni- 
versally accessible,  and  its  produce,  however  large,  will  exchange 
oa\y  for  the  value  of  the  labour  and  abstinence  employed  on  its  pro 
duclion.''* 

At  that  time,  being  under  slight  cultivation,  it  is  deemed  to 
yield  a  larger  return  to  the  labour  that  is  bestowed  upon  it 
than  at  any  other  period,  and  accordingly  it  is  supposed  that 
wages  and  profits  must  be  high.  Mr.  Maltfaus  has,  however, 
told  us,  in  a  passage  already  submitted  to  «he  reader,t  ^^^  **  ^ 
old  states,  experience  tells  us  that  wages  may  be  extremely 
low  and  the  profits  of  the  cultivator  not  high,  while  vast  tracts 
of  good  land  remain  uncultivated."  Such  we  see  to  be  the 
case  in  both  old  and  new  countries.  We  see  that  in  South 
America,  where  **  only  a  portion  of  the  most  fertile  land**  is 
^  slightly  cultivated,"  production  is  small,  and  wages  and  pro- 
fits are  low.  We  see  the  same  thing  in  India,  where  the  moans 
of  the  inhabitants  forbid  any  thing  but  slight  cultivation,  and 
where  vast  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land  remain  in  a  state  of 
nature.  We  see  it  in  Poland,  in  Russia,  br.J  in  every  country 
in  which  the  superior  soils  only  are  in  cultivation.  What  hope 
can  they  have  of  improvement,  if  all  additional  labour  is  to  be 
attended  with  a  dimirished  return?  They  have  heretofore  cul- 
tivated the  superior  soils  which  have  scarcely  furnished  them 
food,  leaving  little  for  clothing,  or  for  shelter,  and  still  less  for 
accumulation,  and  if  the  inferior  soils  will  yield  them  still  less, 
they  must  perish.    They  have,  however,  before  them  the  fact 


•  Ontline  of  PoUtioal  Eoonomjr,  p.  173. 
f  AnU,  ptge  189. 
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that  the  people  of  England,*  and  of  Scotland,f  have  become 
rich  upon  the  inferior  soils,  while  they  were  as  poor  as  them- 
selves when  a  limited  population  forbade  the  nec^sity  for 
resorting  thereto. 

It  is  supposed  that  "  each  portion  of  soil,  whatever  be  its  fer- 
tility, agricidtvral  skill  remaining  the  same^  generally  gives  a 
less  and  less  proportionate  return  to  each  additional  quantity  of 
labour  and  abstinence  bestowed  on  its  cultivation,^  but  that  **  in- 
creased agricultural  skill  and  improved  means  of  transport"  tend 
to  counteract  this  law  of  nature,  *^  though  they  do  not  afford  the 
almost  magical  increase  p{  power  which  they  give  to  the  manu- 
facturer."J  We  are  not  aware  of  any  difierence  in  the  course  of 
operation  in  regard  to  the  return  yielded  to  labour  applied  to 
the  production  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  or  fuel.  The  settlers, 
whose  situation  we  have  already  described,^  were  compelled  to 
fleek  (or  food  where  it  was  provided  by  nature.  They  gathered 
the  fruit  and  entrapped  the  animals  that  existed  there,  and  ex- 
pended no  labour  except  that  necessary  for  their  appropriation. 
They  'Ctdtivaied  the  superior  soil  As  their  numbers  increased, 
Um9  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  would  make  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  some  more  distant  land,  which,  though  abounding 
in  game  and  fruit,  would  be  less  productive,  because  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population  would  be  required  to  trans- 
port the  food  that  was  appropriated.  The  possession  of  a  gun 
would  enable  them  to  apply  their  powers  with  more  advan- 
tage, and  now  a  part  of  the  land  that  had  before  been  cuAr* 

»  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  wajn^  (Stote  of  tiiePoar,  Vol.  I.  p. 48,)  that  in  1360  **aina«h 
^rreater  proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  aeema  to  haTC  been  appropriated  to  til* 
lage,  than,  from  the  inconsiderable  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  we  might  have  sup* 
poeed  would  have  been  the  case.**  Those  lands  were  slighUy  cultiTated,  and  the 
eonaequenoe  was  that  the  people  were  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  poverty. 

t  **The  hal^plottghed  fields  yielded  (1745)  scanty  orops,  and  manuiacturea 
scarcely  existed.  Almost  every  improvement  in  agriculture  is  of  late  date,  tor 
no  ground  loas  then  faUawtd ;  no  pea§,  gratB^  tumipt,  nor  potatou  were  then 
raieed;  no  eatUe  were  fattened ;  and  little  grain  was  exported.  *  *  The  pro. 
dace  of  the  farm  was  barely  sufficient  to  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  a  trifling  rent 
and  servants'  wages,  and  to  procure  his  fkmily  a  scanty  subsistence.** — Rev,  Dr, 
Playfair,  quoted  by  Mr.  H*CuUoeh,  StatUtUe  of  Britieh  Empire,  Vol.  /.  p.  588. 
Bach  was  the  result  of  slight  cultivation. 

t  OuUine  of  Political  Economy,  p.  174. 

§  Ant^  page  9. 
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vatedf  would  be  found  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  food,  but  a  large  quantity  of  labour  would  still  be  re- 
quired for  transportation.  An  ox,  or  a  horse,  would  diminish 
the  labour  required  for  that  purpose,  and  labour  would  become 
still  more  productive.  Here,  each  additional  quantity  of  labour 
and  capital  would  be  attended  with  a  greatly  increased  return 
from  a  diminished  quantity  of  land.  Next,  let  us  suppose  them 
possessed  of  a  spade  and  a  plough,  and  that  instead  of  culti- 
vating the  superior  soil — or  that  which  yielded  food  to  the 
labour  spent  in  its  appropriation — they  should  use  an  inferior 
soil  that  bore  no  fruit,  but  which  would  yield  them  eight  or  ten 
bushels  of  wheat*  in  return  for  a  given  quantity  of  labour  ap- 
plied to  agriculture.  This  inferior  s6il  would  yield  such  returns 
as  would  enable  them  to  limit  their  excursions,  and  it  would 
be  found  that  bat  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
settlers  was  required  to  supply  food.  The  next  improvement 
would  be  the  application  of  manure,  by  which  twelve  or 
fifteen  bushels  would  be  obtained  by  the  same  labour,  when  it 
would  be  found  that  a  second  quality  of  inferior  soil  mig^t  be 
broi^ht  into  action,  and  that  each  year  enabled  them  to  obtain 
an  increased  return  to  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  as  we  see 
that  it  has  done  in  all  times  past.  The  savage  relies  upon  the 
superior  soil  to  furnish  his  supplies,  and  perishes  from  hunger. 
With  every  improvement  in  cultivation,  man  has  recourse  to 
an  inferior  soil  whereon  nature  has  done  less  and  man  is  re- 
quired to  do  more,  and  with  every  change  there  is  an  increase 
in  his  means  of  living,  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the  sacri- 
fice required  for  obtaining  it 

The  same  settlers,  desirous  of  building  a  house,  would  be 
obliged  to  take  such  fallen  timber  as  they  could  themselves 

*  **The  Indian  looki  with  lilent  wooder  opon  tlie  MtUer,  who  beoofnes  Timbly 
a  capiUlist  in  nine  monUu,  on  the  nxne  apot  where  thto  red  man  haa  remained 
eqoalljr  poor  aU  hit  life.  In  Febmary,  both  are  alilie  bare  of  all  but  land  and 
a  ftw  otenaila.  By  the  end  of  next  November,  the  white  lettler  haa  hii  harreet 
ef  oom;  more  Talnable  to  him  than^gold  and  aihcr.**  flbdaly  mi  ibneriM,  iy 
BgrrUt  MmrHnmUf  Vol.  I.  p.  301.  The  Indian  avails  himself  of  the'  superior 
soil  in  the  moot  **  onezpensive*'  manner,  by  simply  gathering  the  gifts  of  natore. 
TIm  first  settler  seratobes  the  earth  with  a  plough — the  second  makes  a  deep 
fbrrow— and  the  third  makes  a  rail  road.  Each  brings  into  action  an  inftrior 
soil,  and  each  in  torn  obtains  a  larger  reward  ftr  hIi  labour. 
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carry.  If  their  cansiruciive  **  skill  remained  the  same/'  while 
the  settlement  was  increasing,  each  new  house  would  require 
that  they  should  go  to  an  increased  distance  to  collect  mate- 
rials, and  they  would  have  a  constantly  diminishing  return  to 
labour.  They  would  apply  themselves  to  the  "  superior  soil/' 
taking  timber  that  had  fallen  and  which  was  therefore  pro- 
duced for  their  use  without  the  application  of  labour.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  return  would  be  as  small  as,  under  similar 
circumstances*  we  have  shown  that  it  would  be  in  food.  At 
length  they  would  obtain  an  axe,  which  would  enable  them  to 
fell  the  trees  for  themselves,  and  now  the  inferior  soils,  (i.  «.  the 
standing  timber)  which  they  had  passed  over  for  years,  would 
be  rendered  valuable.  They  would  still,  however,  be  compelled 
to  limit  their  operations  to  trees  of  such  size  as  they  couM 
transport  by  manual  labour,  and  if  the  settlement  increased 
without  improved  means  of  transportation,  they  would  be 
obliged  constantly  to  bring  from  a  greater  distance  the  timber 
they  required.  The  possession  of  a  wagon  would  enable  them 
to  bring  into  action  another  inferior  soil,  and  the  larger  timber 
that  had  been  entirely  useless  would  be  rendered  of  great  value. 
By  d^rees  saw-mills,  turnpikes,  and  rail  roads  would  be  intro- 
duced, and  with  each  improvement  the  inferior  soils  yieldii^ 
the  largest  timber,  or  sandstone,  or  granite,  would  be  brought 
mto  activity,  with  a  constantly  increasing  return  to  labour. 

la  obtaining  a  supply  of  fuel  the  same  course  of  operation 
would  be  gone  through,  imtil  at  length  capital  enabled  them  to 
cultivate  the  inferior  soil  containing  coal,  yielding  a  larger  re- 
turn to  labour  than  at  any  antecedent  period. 

In  supplying  themselves  with  clothing,  they  would  be  required 
to  pursue  the  chase,  affording  them  a  very  uncertain  return. 
By  degrees  it  would  be  found  that  a  few  acres  occupied  by 
sheep  would  yield  a  larger  quantity  than  hundreds  of  acres  cov- 
ered with  bears,  or  deer.  Sheep  would  be  raised,  jrielding  lood 
and  clothii^  and  affording  a  vastly  increased  return  to  labour. 
This  inferior  soil  would  be  vastly  more  productive  than  the  su- 
perior one  first  ctdHwUed^  and  which  yielded  clothing  with  no 
other  labour  than  was  required  for  Its  appropriation.  If  nothing 
but  wool  could  be  used  therefor,  the  increase  of  population 
Hiight  make  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  more  distant 
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flocks;  but  the  cultivation  of  another  inferior  soil,  requiring 
labour  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  its  products 
into  linen  cloth,  would  limit  the  quantity  of  land  required  to  be 
occupied  by  sheep,  and,  of  course,  the  distance  from  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  wool.  Another  inferior  soil,  the 
distant  land  required  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  would  be 
brought  into  action,  and  with  each  of  these  changes  there  would 
be  a  constantly  increasing  return  to  labour. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  state  this  question  fairly,  and  think 
our  readers  will  agree  that  it  has  been  so  done,  and  we  think 
also  that  they  will  agree  with  us  that  in  every  case,  **  with  the 
cultivation  of  inferior  soils,**  there  is  an  increase  in  the  facility 
of  obtaining  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  necessaries  of  life. 
We  all  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population, 
a  house  can  now  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  vastly  less  labour 
than  in  former  times,  and  that  not  so  much  is  now  required  for 
one  of  brick,  or  of  stone,  as  was  formerly  necessary  to  obtain 
one  of  wood.  We  know  that  fuel  is  much  more  readily  o!#- 
tained.  The  labourer  can  now  command  the  use  of  ck>thing 
such  as  the  proprietors  of  thousands  of  acres  could  not  obtain 
when  the  superior  soils  only  were  in  cultivation.  We  know 
that  the  changes  in  regard  to  food  have  been  equally  great;  but 
it  is  said  that  these  arise  out  of  **  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture," which  suspends  the  action  of  a  law  of  nature  which  for- 
bids that  additional  labour  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  land 
shall  obtain  an  equal,  and  still  more  an  increased,  return.  No 
one  doubts  that,  as  capital  increases,  houses,  and  fuel,  and 
clothing,  will  be  rendered  daily  more  and  more  easy  of  acqui- 
sition ;  yet  there  is  the  same  reason  for  doubt  that  exists  in  the 
case  of  food.  As  yet,  however,  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
world  in  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  a  diminished  return  to 
labour  and  capital ;  and  if  in  thousands  of  years  there  has  been 
no  evidence  of  its  truth,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  not 
a  law. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Senior  traces  the  progress  of  a 
colony. 

"  It  [fertile  land]  becomes  limited,  how€»vrr,  in  the  very  earliest 
stages  of  improvement.  Both  the  causes  ar<^  Hie  consequences  of  this 
event  may  be  illustrated  by  tracing  the  progress  of  a  colony. 

"  When  a  body  of  emigrants  arrives  on  the  coast  of  an  unoccupied 
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district,  their  first  operation  must  be  to  fix  the  situation  of  their  fbturef 
metropolis ;  the  seat  of  government,  of  law,  of  foreign  trade,  and  of 
those  manufactures  which  require  the  congregation  of  numerous  work-* 
men.  We  may  suppose  their  numbers  and  the  local  advantages  to 
be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  occupy,  within  such  a  distance  from 
their  infant  town  as  to  render  the  expense  of  carriage  immaterial,  as 
much  land  of  the  highest  fertility  as  each  agricultural  family  may 
wish  to  cultivate.  The  agricultural  produce  thus  obtained  must  sell 
for  its  cost  of  production  to  the  producer ;  every  consumer  being  able 
at  will  to  turn  a  producer,  with  advantages  equal  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  existing  producers,  and  being  unwilling  to  give  for  tho  result 
of  a  given  amount  of  labour  and  abstinence  on  their  part  more  than 
the  result  of  an  equal  amount  of  labour  and  abstinence  on  his  own 
part.  Such  a  community  rapidly  increases  in  numbers  and  in  wealthy 
and  that  increase  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  desire  and  ability 
to  purchase  agricultural  produce.  Until  the  supply  of  raw  produce 
has  been  increased,  the  price  must  now  rise  above  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. But  when  the  most  fertile  lands  within  a  given  distance  of  the 
town  have  been  occupied,  there  remain  only  three  modes  of  increas- 
ing the  supply :  either  1«  by  cultivating  the  fertile  lands  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  town ;  or,  2.  by  cultivating  the  inferior  land  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  or,  8.  by  employing  additional  labour  and  abstinence 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  already  occupied.  Whichever  of  these 
plans  be  adopted,  and  probably  they  will  all  be  adopted,  the  additional 
quantity  must  be  supplied  at  an  increased  expense.  The  first  is  loaded 
with  the  expenses  of  carriage  ;  and  we  know  that  a  given  amount  of 
labour  and  abstinence  is  employed  to  comparative  disadvantage,  when 
applied  either  to  the  cultivation  of  inferior  land,  or  to  the  further  im* 
provement  of  the  best  land."* 

We  ask  the  reader  to  compare  this  with  the  statement  we 
have  given  in  regard  to  the  colonies  of  Western  Australia,t  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.;^  He  will  there  find  that,  so  far  are 
they  from  "  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,"  that 
they  have  been  living  upon  their  capital ;  that  they  have  wasted 
immense  sums,  and  have  produced  nothing;  that  they  have  had 
misery  and  wretchedness  in  abundance,  and  that  in  the  latter 
settlement,  commenced  under  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances, the  unfortunate  people  would  have  perished  but  for 
the  assistance  received  from  India,  and  from  England. 
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Let  him  compare  the  amount  of  provisions  that  can  be  ob- 
tained for  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  and  he  will  satisfy  him- 
self  that  they  are  produced  at  an  *^  increased  expense"  when 
man  goes  from  inferior  soils^  the  labour  upon  which  is  aided 
by  capital,  to  the  fertile  soils  of  a  colony  where  it  is  not  so 
aided. 

In  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  above  quoted,  Mr.  Senior 
says,— 

^*  It  is  necessary  only  to  recollect  that,  if  it  were  false,  no  land 
except  the  very  best  could  ever  be  cultivated ;  since,  if  the  return 
from  a  single  farm  were  to  increase  in  full  proportion  to  any  amount 
of  increased  labour  bestowed  on  it,  the  produce  of  that  one  farm  might 
(bed  the  whole  population  of  England.'** 

Would  it  not  be  as  correct  to  say  that  if  capital  applied  to 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  g(>ods,  yielded  always  a  proportionate 
result,  a  single  cotton  mill  might  supply  the  whole  population  of 
England  ?  No  one  doubts  that  as  capital  employed  in  manu- 
fiictures  is  increased,  the  greater  is  the  result,  but  no  one  would 
suggest  that  if  such  were  the  case  the  whole  might  be  applied 
in  one  place ;  yet  we  think  that  view  would  be  quite  as  correct 
as  the  one  here  given. 

**  As  the  population  of  any  given  district  becomes  more  dense,  the 
surplus  produce  of  its  soil,  or,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
duce which  remains  ailer  provision  has  been  made  for  the  subsistence 
of  those  by  whom  it  is  cultivated,  has  a  constant  tendency  to  increase ; 
either  because  the  increase  of  agricultural  skill  and  capital  increases 
its  positive  fertility,  or  because  a  diminution  of  its  relative  fertility,  a 
diminution  of  its  produce  relatively  to  the  numbers  of  its  cultivators, 
forces  the  poorer  classes  to  be  satisfied  with  a  less  amount  of  raw 
produce ;  or  from  both  these  causes  combined.  Of  these  two  causes 
of  rent,  one  is  a  benefit,  the  other  an  evil.  That  we  have  in  this 
country  perhaps  a  million  of  acres  capable  of  producing,  with  average 
labour,  forty  bushels  of  com  an  acre,  is  a  benefit ;  that  we  have  not 
more  than  a  million  such  acres  is  an  evil.  That  the  average  amount 
of  what  an  agricultural  labourer  produces  much  exceeds  what  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  an  agricultural  family,  is  a 
benefit.  That  the  extent  of  our  fertile  land,  and  the  amount  of  our 
capital,  in  proportion  to  our  population,  are  not  sufficient  to  enable 
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him  to  consume,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  his  own  advantage  and 
that  of  his  family,  all  that  he  produces,  is  an  evil.  To  produce  rent, 
both  the  benefit  and  the  evil  must  co-exist.  The  one  occasions  rent 
to  be  demanded ;  but  it  is  the  other  which  enables  it  to  be  paid.''* 

Rent,  being  paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  is  not  an  evil.  If  it 
"were  so,  we  should  not  find  a  constant  increase  of  comfort 
accompanying  a  constant  increase  in  the  amount  that  is  paid* 
Good  cannot  come  out  of  evil.  Were  the  fertile  lands  of  Eng- 
land five  times  greater  than  they  are,  it  would  still  be  paid. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the  United  States,  yet 
rents  a  '*c  paid,  and  they  continue  to  rise.  Any  foreigner  may 
come  to  America  and  have  as  much  as  he  pleases  for  little 
more  than  the  trouble  of  taking  possession,  yet  the  farmers  near 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  do  not  deem  it  to  their  interest 
to  ♦ransfer  themselves  thereto,  because  those  lands  want  the 
application  of  that  capital,  the  interest  upon  which  is  paid  in  the 
form  of  rent  A  man  will  not  place  himself  where  land  has 
no  value,  because  he  cannot  there  make  wages.  He  prefers 
to  pay  for  that  in  Illinois  rather  than  take  that  in  Texas  as  a 
gift.  The  interest  upon  the  price  he  pays  is  his  rent  Were  it 
an  evil  he  would  avoid  it  The  settlers  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  paid  no  rent,  but  they  were  nearly  starved. 

It  is  deemed  to  be  an  evil  that  fertile  land  and  capital  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  the  labourer  to  consume  all  that  he  produces, 
but  they  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  All  that  is  re- 
quisite is  that  an  equal  division  of  the  whole  property  of  the  com- 
munity be  made,  and  then  each  man  can  enjoy  the  income  arising 
from  his  share.  Were  this  done,  however,  another  century  would 
see  a  vLsi  inu(]uality  of  situation,  as  the  active  and  intelligent 
the  sober  and  industrious^  wuuld  accumulate,  while  the  dull 
and  inactive,  the  idle  and  worthlc.<*9,  would  dissipate,  and  the 
one  would  have  thousands,  or  perhaps  millions,  at  command, 
while  the  other  would  depend  upon  his  daily  labour  for  his  daily 
bread,  and  v^y  rent  for  the  use  of  land  that  had  belonged  to  his 
father,  or  grandfather.  In  this  inequality  there  V/&uld  be  no 
evil,  nor  is  there  any  in  that  which  now  exists,  except  where 
th«  law  tertds  to  create  it,  as  where  taxes  are  wrung  from  a 
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whole  people  to  be  lavished  upon  individuals,  or  where  the  law 
limits  the  succession  of  property  to  an  elder  son,  at  the  expense 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters.    Here  there  is  evil. 

The  fertile  lands  whose  produce  is  at  the  command  of  the 
people  of  England  are  unlimited  in  extent.  The  people  of  Lan- 
cashire have  as  nuch  control  over  those  of  Poland,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  as  tliey  have  over  those  of  Devonshire, 
or  Kent.  Rent  does  not  arise  out  of  limitation  of  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  land,  because  there  is  no  such  limitation,  but  it 
is  paid  because  the  ovmer  of  capital  in  Devonshire  has  applied 
it  to  render  his  land  productive,  and  the  capitalist  of  Lancashire 
has  employed  his  means  in  building  mills,  and  both  demand  in- 
terest in  that  form.  The  greater  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 
people — ^the  greater  their  sobriety,  industry,  and  economy — 
the  more  rapidly  will  capital  accumulate — the  more  produc- 
tive will  land  be  rendered — ^the  more  numerous  will  be  the 
mills — ^the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  rent — and  loilh  every 
increase  of  this  "  evil,"  the  smaller  will  be  the  proportion  of  the 
earnings  of  the  labourer  required  to  pay  it  It  is  not  deemed  an 
evil  that  cotton  mills  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable 
the  labourer  to  consume  all  that  he  produces,  yet  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  so  doing  in  that  case  as  in  that  of  land.  Where 
people  are  active  and  energetic,  honest,  sober,  industrious,  and 
economical,  large  rents  are  paid:  where  they  are  not  so,  tho 
amount  paid  is  very  small.  It  would  be  most  extraordinary  if 
the  possession  of  those  qualities  should  be  the  cause  of  any  evil 
whatever,  yet,  if  it  were  an  evil,  to  that  alone  could  it  be  attri- 
buted. 

Mr.  Senior  thinks  that  ''  high  rents  and  the  greatest  abun- 
dance are  incompatible,"*  yet  we  have  constant  evidence  that 
lents  rise  with  the  increased  abundance  of  the  means  of  living. 
In  the  United  States,  and  in  England,  wages  and  rents  both  rise 
ni{ndly,  and  so  they  will  continue  to  do  as  capital  continues  to 
increase.  The  more  rapid  the  growth,  the  more  rapid  will  be 
the  increase  of  rents,  and  of  the  comfort  of  the  labourer. 

Rent  being  ascribed  to  a  scarcity  of  fertile  land,  Mr.  Senior 
says,  that — 
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"If  we  could  suddenly  triple  the  productive  powers  of  all  the  land 
in  this  country,  the  population  remaining  the  same,  the  whole  amount 
of  rent  would  fall,  and  the  condition  of  all  classes,  except  of  that 
comparatively  small  class  which  subsists  on  the  rent  of  land,  would 
be  much  improved."* 

On  the  contrary,  the  situation  of  all  would  be  improved.  The 
owner  of  land  would  receive  a  greatly  increased  amount  of 
commodities.  Every  member  of  the  community  would  be  en- 
abled to  consume  a  larger  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  soil, 
or  of  those  articles  obtained  in  exchange  for  them.  No  advan- 
tage is,  however,  to  be  derived  from  thus  speculating  upon  what 
would  occur  in  the  event  of  sudden  changes.  No  such  changes 
can  take  place.  Production  will  be  tripled,  or  quadrupled,  or 
quintupled,  but  the  change  must  be  gradual,  and  with  it  there 
will  be  a  gradual  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  rendering 
the  increased  production  as  necessary  to  them  as  that  of  the 
present  day  is  to  us. 

Mr.  Senior  offers  the  following  view  of  the  difference  of  value 
caused  by  manufacturing  and  agricultural  labour. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  consider  some  remarkable  consequences  of 
the  proposition  that  additional  labour  when  employed  in  manufactures 
is  more,  and  when  employed  in  agriculture  less  efficient  in  propor- 
tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  efficiency  of  labour  increases  in 
manufactures  in  an  increasing  ratio,  and  in  agriculture  in  a  decreas- 
ing  ratio.  And,  consequently,  that  every  additional  quantity  of  manu- 
factured produce  is  obtained,  so  far  as  the  manufacturing  it  is  alone 
concerned,  at  a  less  proportionate  cost,  and  every  additional  quantity 
of  agricultural  produce  is  obtained,  generally  speaking,  at  a  greater 
proportionate  cost. 

"  So  far  as  the  price  of  any  commodity  is  afiected  by  the  value  of 
the  raw  material  of  which  it  is  formed,  it  has  a  terdency  to  rise ;  so 
far  as  the  price  consists  of  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  for  the  labour 
and  abstinence  of  those  employed  in  manufacturing  it,  it  has  a  tea* 
dency  to  fall,  with  the  increase  of  population. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  commodities  of  rude  or  simple  workmanship  are 
subject  to  the  first  rule,  and  the  finer  manufactures  to  the  second. 
Bread  may  afford  an  instance  of  the  first  kind,  and  lace  of  the  second. 
The  average  price  in  England  of  a  half-peck  loaf  is  now  about 
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1#.  3cf.  Of  this  sum  10<2.,  at  least,  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  price  of 
the  wheat ;  the  wages  and  profit  of  the  miller,  baker,  and  retailer  ab- 
sorbing the  remainder.  If  circumsianccs  should  arise,  requiring  the 
present  supply  of  bread  to  be  immediately  doubled  from  our  home- 
produce,  it  is  obvious  that  the  increased  supply  of  wheat  could  not 
be  obtained  by  merely  doubling  the  amount  of  labour  now  employed 
in  its  production.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  amount  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  production  would  raise  the  price  of  wheat ;  we 
will,  however,  suppose  it  to  be  doubled,  and  the  price  of  the  wheat 
necessary  to  make  a  half-peck  loaf  to  be  1«.  Sd.  instead  of  lOd, ;  at 
the  same  time  the  increased  labour  employed  in  its  manufacture  and 
sale  would  become  more  efficient.  The  miller  and  the  baker  would 
employ  better  instruments  and  a  greater  division  of  labour,  and  the 
retailer  would  be  able  to  double  his  sales  at  little  additional  expense. 
The  price  of  bread,  so  far  only  as  its  manufacture  and  retail  is  con* 
cemed,  would  be  reduced  perhaps  one  fourth,  or  from  5d.  to  3j<2.  In 
which  case,  the  whole  result  of  the  increased  production  would  be 
that  the  half-peck  loaf  would  sell  for  Is.  ll|d.  instead  of  1<.  3d, 

"  We  will  now  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  an  increased  use 
of  lace. 

'^  At  the  present  price  of  lace  and  cotton,  a  pound  of  cotton  worth, 
in  the  Liverpool  market,  2^.,  may  be  converted  into  a  piece  of  lace 
worth  one  hundred  guineas.  Suppose  the  consumption  of  lace  to 
double,  and  the  increased  difficulty  of  producing  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  the  cotton  fit  for  lacemaking  to  raise  its  price  from  2s.  to  4<. 
a  pound ;  the  price  of  the  lace,  supposing  it  still  to  be  manufactured 
at  the  same  expense,  would  be  raised  one  thousand  and  fiftieth  part, 
or  from  £105  to  £105  2s,  But  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
stimulus  thus  applied  to  the  production  of  lace  would  improve  every 
process  of  the  manufacture.  We  should  probably  much  underrate 
the  amount  of  that  improvement  if  we  were  to  estimate  the  consequent 
saving  of  expense  at  one  fourth;  in  which  case  the  whole  result  of 
the  increased  production  would  be  that  the  lace  would  sell  for  £78 
\7s.f  instead  of  £105 ;  the  same  circumstances  which  would  nearly 
double  the  price  of  bread  would  reduce  by  one  fourth  the  price  of 
lace.^» 

In  comparing  com^  an  article  of  immense  consumption,  with 
lace,  one  for  which  the  demand  is  very  limited,  there  is  the 
same  diffictilty  that  would  exist  if  we  were  to  compare  manu- 
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factured  commodities  in  general  with  hot-house  grapes.  If  the 
demand  for  the  latter  weie  doubled,  more  capital  would  be  ap- 
plied to  their  production,  and  they  would  experience  the  same 
effects  as  the  lace.  In  comparing  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, we  must  take  them  both  on  the  same  scale. 

Mr.  Senior  supposes  a  dou.ble  demand  for  com,  requiring  at 
once  the  application  of  double  the  quantity  of  labour,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  supposed  a  double  demand  for  lace,  and 
allowance  is  made  for  the  eflects  which  time  will  have  in  les- 
sening the  cost  Suppose,  however,  that  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  were  suddenly  doubled,  could  the  demand  be  supplied  by 
doubling  the  quantity  of  people  employed?  Could  the  same 
machinery  supply  it  ?  If  it  were  attempted,  would  not  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  manufactures  be  obtained  at  an  increased 
cost?  Suppose  the  demand  were  to  be  increased  at  the  rate 
of  20  per  cent  per  annum,  could  it  be  supplied  except  at  a  con- 
stantly increasing  cost?  If  it  were  so  to  increase,  would  not 
the  demand  for  mills  be  such  as  to  raise  the  rents  ?  Would  not 
the  orders  for  machinery  far  exceed  the  supply  ? — and  would 
not  the  cost  of  manufacture  increase  ?  Such  is  precisely  what 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  year. 

When  the  increased  demand  for  agricultural  produce  is  the 
result  of  a  steady  and  regular  increase  of  the  means  of  the  peo- 
ple to  purchase,  it  is  supplied  not  only  without  increase,  but 
with  a  constant  decrease  in  the  cost  of  labour,  precisely  as  is 
the  case  in  manufactures.  When  a  sudden  increase  takes  place 
in  the  demand  for  either  provisions  or  manufactures,  owing 
to  any  of  those  disturbing  causes  that  have  been  so  common, 
there  is  an  immediate  rise  of  price  similar  to  that  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Senior. 

The  supply  of  corn  required  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  is  estimated  to  have  been,  in  1812,  42,750,000 
quarters,*  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  supplied  at  home,  as 
the  average  import  for  1811, 1812,  and  1818,  was  only  338,000 
quarters.  In  1830,  the  population  had  increased  not  less  than 
thirty  per  cent.,  requiring,  with  the  same  rate  of  consumption, 
about  fifty-five  millions.     The  average  price  of  1811,  1812, 
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and  18139  was  £5  Of.  Id.  per  quarter,  whfle  that  of  1880  was 
£3  4jl  8iL,  or  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  ending  with  1828» 
£2  16«.  4ii.  per  quarter. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  made  August  2,  1833^ 
by  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  Mr.  Jacob  was  chairman,  shows  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  no  reduction  of  money  wages  had  taken  place 
during  that  time. 

^  It  appears,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country — in  the  most  distressed 
as  well  as  the  most  prosperous— the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  in 
no  instance  worse  than  it  was  five  or  ten  years  ago,  and  that  in  most 
cases  their  condition  is  greatly  improved.  The  wages  of  labourers, 
the  witnesses  state,  have  not  been  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  no  reduction  whatever  hat  taken  jUaee  in  tJkeir  momeff 
wages  since  the  war.  This  state  of  things  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  the  superabundance  of  labour  is  represented  to  be  greater  than 
ever,  and  the  number  who  are  out  of  employ,  and  who  are  provided 
for  by  the  poor's  rate,  b  very  considerably  increased.'* 

As  wages  tend  to  equalise  themselves,  it  follows  that  no  mo- 
ierial  reduction  could  have  taken  place  any  where,  and  that  the 
means  of  purchasing  must  have  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  com — L  e.  the  same  amount  of  labour 
would  purchase  in  the  years  from  1820  to  1830,  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  in  1811, 1812,  and  1818.  This  increase  in  the  value  of 
labour,  when  estimated  in  wheat,  must  have  tended  to  increase 
very  greatly  the  demand  for  the  products  of  agriculture  of  every 
description,  and  we  are  within  the  mark  when  we  estimate  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  com,  per  head,  at  ten  per  cent 
In  the  demand  for  animal  food  the  ratio  of  increase  must  have 
been  far  greater.  We  will,  however,  take  ten  per  cent  as  the 
average  increase  in  the  demand  for  all  agricultural  products, 
consequent  upon  the  reduced  price,  giving  sixty  millions  as  the 
quantity  of  com  required  in  1830.  The  total  amount  thereof 
that  paid  duty  in  1829, 1830,  and  1831,  was  7,263,184  quarters, 
giving  an  average  import  of  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  It 
follows  that  the  quantity  raised  exceeded  fifty-seven  millions,* 

•  We  have  nodoobt  that  the  production  of  food  of  all  deecriptiooi,  u^  1830,  es- 
eaeded  bj  it  Isart  fifty  par  oaat  that  of  1813. 
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factured  commodities  in  general  with  hot-house  grapes.  If  the 
demand  for  the  latter  weie  doubled,  more  capital  would  be  ap- 
plied to  their  production,  and  they  would  experience  the  same 
effects  as  the  lace.  In  comparing  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, we  must  take  them  both  on  the  same  scale. 

Mr.  Senior  supposes  a  double  demand  for  corn,  requiring  at 
once  the  application  of  double  the  quantity  of  labour,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  supposed  a  double  demand  for  lace,  and 
allowance  is  made  for  the  effects  which  time  will  have  in  les- 
sening the  cost.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  were  suddenly  doubled,  could  the  demand  be  supplied  by 
doubling  the  quantity  of  people  employed?  Could  the  same 
machinery  supply  it  ?  If  it  were  attempted,  would  not  the  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  manufactures  be  obtained  at  an  increased 
cost?  Suppose  the  demand  were  to  be  increased  at  the  rate 
of  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  could  it  be  supplied  except  at  a  con- 
stantly increasing  cost?  If  it  were  so  to  increase,  would  not 
the  demand  for  mills  be  such  as  to  raise  the  rents  7  Would  not 
the  orders  for  machinery  far  exceed  the  supply  ? — and  would 
not  the  cost  of  manufacture  increase  ?  Such  is  precisely  what 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  year. 

When  the  increased  demand  for  agricultural  produce  is  the 
result  of  a  steady  and  regular  increase  of  the  means  of  the  peo- 
ple to  purchase,  it  is  supplied  not  only  without  increase,  but 
with  a  constant  decrease  in  the  cost  of  labour,  precisely  as  is 
the  case  in  manufactures.  When  a  sudden  increase  takes  place 
in  the  demand  for  either  provisions  or  manufactures,  owing 
to  any  of  those  disturbing  causes  that  have  been  so  common, 
there  is  an  immediate  rise  of  price  similar  to  that  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Senior. 

The  supply  of  corn  required  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  is  estimated  to  have  been,  in  1812,  42,750,000 
quarters,*  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  supplied  at  home,  as 
the  average  import  for  1811, 1812,  and  1818,  was  only  338,000 
quarters.  In  1830,  the  population  had  increased  not  less  than 
thirty  per  cent.,  requiring,  with  the  same  rate  of  consumption, 
about  fifly-five  millions.     The  average  price  of  1811,  1812, 

*  M^CuIloch.    Dictionary  of  Commcroe,  p.  399. 
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and  1813,  was  £5  Oi.  Id.  per  quarter,  while  that  of  1680  was 
£3  4j.  8d.,  or  on  an  average  of  ten  yeans,  ending  with  1820, 
£2  18s.  4hd.  per  quarter. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report  made  August  2, 1833^ 
by  the  agricultural  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  Mr.  Jacob  was  chairman,  shows  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  no  reduction  of  money  wages  had  taken  place 
during  that  time. 

^*  It  appears,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country — in  the  most  distressed 
as  well  as  the  most  prosperous — the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  in 
no  instance  worse  than  it  was  five  or  ten  years  ago,  and  that  in  most 
<:ase8  their  condition  is  greatly  improved.  The  wages  of  labourers, 
the  witnesses  state,  have  not  been  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  no  reduction  wkdever  has  taken  place  in  their  moneff 
wages  since  the  war.  This  state  of  things  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  the  superabundance  of  labour  is  represented  to  be  greater  than 
ever,  and  the  number  who  are  out  of  employ,  and  who  are  provided 
for  by  the  poor's  rate,  is  very  considerably  increased." 

As  wages  tend  to  equalise  themselves,  it  follows  that  no  mor 
ierial  reduction  could  have  taken  place  any  where,  and  that  the 
means  of  purchasing  must  have  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  corn — L  e.  the  same  amount  of  labour 
would  purchase  in  the  years  from  1820  to  1830,  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  in  1811, 1812,  and  1818.  This  increase  in  the  value  of 
labour,  when  estimated  in  wheat,  must  have  tended  to  increase 
very  greatly  the  demand  for  the  products  of  agriculture  of  every 
description,  and  we  are  within  the  mark  when  we  estimate  the 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  com,  per  head,  at  ten  per  cent 
In  the  demand  for  animal  food  the  ratio  of  increase  must  have 
been  far  greater.  We  will,  however,  take  ten  per  cent  as  the 
average  increase  in  the  demand  for  all  agricultural  products, 
consequent  upon  the  reduced  price,  giving  sixty  millions  as  the 
quantity  of  com  required  in  1830.  The  total  amount  thereof 
that  paid  duty  in  1829, 1830,  and  1831,  was  7,263,184  quarters, 
giving  an  average  import  of  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  It 
follows  that  the  quantity  raised  exceeded  fifty-seven  millions,* 

•  We  haYe  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  food  of  all  defcripttona,  Ia  1890,  es* 
bj  at  leart  fifty  par  cent  that  of  1813. 
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not  only  without  increased  cost,  but  that  the  labour  required  to 
produce  it  was  so  much  reduced  ihat-y  at  about  £3  per  quarter ^  it 
enabled  the  labourer  to  make  as  good  money  wages  as  he  could 
make  with  the  smaller  quantUy  produced  in  the  fanner  years  at 
an  average  of  £5  9s,  Id.  During  the  years  between  1812  and 
1830,  nearly  one  thousand  enclosure  bills  were  passed,  and  vast 
quantities  of  inferior  soils  were  taken  into  cultivation,  yet  la- 
bour employed  in  agriculture  was  almost  twice  as  productive 
as  before.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  assumed  that  all  exten- 
sion of  cultivation  must  be  attended  with  diminished  return. 

During  the  sanrie  period  the  quantity  of  cotton  entered  for 
home  consumption  was  quadrupled,  and  the  fairest  possible 
opportunity  was  given  to  show  how  far  the  ingenuity  of  man 
could  succeed  in  reducing  the  cost  of  all  its  products.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  furnished  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Manchester,  to  a 
parliamentary  committee,  will  show  the  change  that  took  place 
in  that  period  in  the  cost  of  spinning  cotton  yam,  wages  being 
estimated  at  the  same  rate^  and  ''  the  saving  being  entirely  in  the 
better  application  of  the  labour."^ 

1812.  1830. 

s.    a.  s.    dm 


No.    40, 

1     0 

0    7i 

60, 

1     6 

1     Oi 

80, 

2     2 

1     74 

100, 

2  10 

2    21 

120, 

3     6 

2    8 

150, 

6     6 

4  11 

200, 

16     8 

11     0 

250, 

81     0 

24    6 

£3     5     2  £2     8    7 

This  table  shows  a  reduction  of  one  fourth  in  the  labour, 
while  that  required  for  the  production  of  corn  had  fallen  forty- 
two  per  cent.  The  labourer  in  1812,  with  one  quarter  of  corn 
could  purchase  II  hanks  of  each  of  the  above  mentioned  de- 
scriptions of  cotton  yarn,  whereas  in  1830,  with  the  same  quan- 

«  Baines*8  History  of  the  Cotton  Manu&cture,  p.  353. 
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tity  he  could  purchase  only  1§.  Notwithstandiog  this,  Mr. 
Senior  is  of  opinion  that, 

**  Additional  labour  when  employed  in  manufactures  is  more,  and 
when  employed  in  agriculture  is  less,  efficient,  in  proportion ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  efficiency  of  labour  increases  in  manufactures 
in  an  increasing  ratio,  and  in  agriculture  in  a  decreasing  ratio.*** 

The  contrast  between  agriculture  and  manufactures  is  con- 
tinued on  another  occasion. 

**  The  difierenoe  between  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing industry  which  we  have  now  to  consider,  consists  in  the 
power  which  agricultural  industry  possesses,  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry does  not  possess,  of  obtaining  an  additional  product  from  the 
same  materials.  *  *  •  No  additional  labour  or  machinery  can 
work  up  a  pound  of  raw  cotton  into  more  than  a  pound  of  manufacr 
tured  cotton ;  but  the  same  bushel  of  seed-corn,  and  the  same  rood 
of  land,  according  to  the  labour  and  skill  with  which  they  are  treat* 
ed,  may  produce  four  bushels,  or  eight  bushels,  or  nxteen.'^t 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  production  of  cloth  en- 
ables man  to  produce  from  a  single  bushel  of  seed  and  a  single 
rood  of  land  more  clothing  than  could  have  been  obtained 
from  fifly  acres  traversed  by  wild  beasts,  who  consumed  the 
seed-corn  supplied  by  nature.  Capital  applied  to  the  making  of 
roads  and  canals  is  a  most  efHcient  aid  to  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, because  it  enables  him  to  transport  readily  his  pro- 
ducts to  market,  yet  the  pound  of  cotton  placed  on  the  canal 
is  only  a  pound  of  cotton  at  the  place  of  manufacture.  When 
applied  to  the  conversion  of  flax,  or  cotton,  into  cloth,  it  is  in 
like  manner  an  efficient  aid  to  agriculture,  because  it  enables 
the  labourer  to  obtain,  by  the  labour  of  a  few  days,  as  much 
clothing  as  would  otherwise  have  required  as  many  weeks. 
The  earth  furnishes  the  materials  for  food  and  clothing,  and  man 
can  do  no  more  than  alter  that  which  it  yields  him.  To  cause 
those  materials  to  grow  is  the  business  of  the  agriculturist,  and 
to  convert  them  is  that  of  the  manufacturer.  One  is  as  efficient 
an  agent  of  production  as  the  other. 

M  If  800,000  families  are  now  employed  in  Great  Britain  to  manu- 
fecture  and  transport  240,000,000  of  pounds  of  cotton,  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  600,000  families  could  manufacture  and  transport 

•  OalliM  of  PoUUcil  Eoonomj,  p.  17a  t  Ibid.  p.  163. 
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480,000,000  of  pounds  of  cotton.  It  is,  in  fact,  certain  tbat  they  could 
do  much  more.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  could  nnnufactufe  and 
fmnsport  720,000,000.  Tlie  only  check  by  which  we  can  predict 
that  the  progress  of  oar  manufactures  win,  in  time,  be  retarded,  is 
the  increasing  dijfieuUy  of  importing  raw  materials  and  food."* 

The  statements  given  above  of  the  changes  that  have  takes 
place  in  the  labour  required  to  produce  raw  materials  and 
food,  must  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  increased  labour  applied 
to  agriculture  has  been  at  least  as  productive  as  that  applied  to 
manufactures,  and  that  so  far  is  the  increase  of  supply  from 
being  attended  with  ''  increasing  difficulty^^  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  constantly  increasing  facility.  Had  not  tithes  and  com 
laws  prevented  the  improvement  that  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place,  the  change  would  have  been  vastly  greater. 

Mr.  Senior  thinks  that  the  efiect  produced  upon  agriculture 
by  taxea  is  different  from  that  produced  upon  manufactures. 
Thus  he  says — 

<<  We  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  oontraat  be* 
tween  his  [the  farmer's]  situation  and  that  of  the  manufacturer,  whom 
any  tax,  however  slight,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  rise  of  price,  muaC 
in  time  force  to  discontinue  manufacturing.  What  is  a  remedy  to 
the  agriculturist  is  an  aggravation  of  evil  to  the  manu&cturer ;  a 
diminution  of  capital  makes  what  remains  in  agriculture  more  pro* 
ductive,  and  makes  what  remains  in  manrifacturea  less  sc^f 

It  is  supposed  that  the  tax  on  the  manufacturer  would  lessen 
consumption  and  diminish  his  means  of  improving  his  machinery, 
while  foreigners,  untaxed,  might  supplant  him  in  his  market. 
As  regards  the  question  between  natives  and  foreigners,  we  do 
not  propose  to  examine  it,  considering  the  world  one  nation. 
We  propose  to  show  that  any  tax  imposed  on  one,  acts  in  the 
same  way  as  upon  th^  other.  If  a  heavy  duty  be  laid  on  cot- 
ton goods,  without  a  proportionate  augmentation  of  price,  the 
means  of  the  manufacturer  are  diminished,  and  he  cannot  im- 
prove his  machinery— or  if  the  price  be  augmented  in  propor- 
tion, the  consumption  is  diminished,  by  which  his  profits  are  re> 
duced,  and  the  diminished  consumption  lessens  the  necessity  for 
additions  to  his  machinery,  while  his  diminished  profits  lessen 
his  power  of  improving  its  quafity.    The  consequence  is  that 

•  Outline  of  PoUttcal  EoQBomy,  p.  16&  t  Ibid,  p^  180L 
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tlie  cost  is  greatly  increased,  whereas  had  the  tax  not  been  i^^ 
fXMed,  the  constant  accumulation  of  capital  would  have  led  to 
equally  oonstant  improvements  of  machineTy,  reduction  of  cost, 
and  increase  of  demand. 

Were  the  tax  imposed  on  com,  Mn  Senior  supposes  the  only 
eSect  would  be  to  drive  out  of  cultivation  the  inferior  soils,  thus 
lessening  the  production,  without  a  corresponding  decrease  of 
demand,  and  causing  the  capital  remaining  in  agriculture  to  be 
more  piDductive  than  before;  We  have  aeen,  however,  that 
with  the  extension  of  cultivation  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase  of  wages  and  of  profits,  and  that  they  have  mcreased 
most  rapidly  in  those  countries  in  which  it  has  been  most 
rapidly  extended,  viz:,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  any  measure 
tending  to  prehrent  the  growth  of  capital  and  the  extension 
of  cultivation,  must  tend  also  to  diminish  both  wages  and 
profits.  Such  would  be  the  efiect  of  a  tax  upon  comir  It 
would  prevent  the  improvement  of  communications,  and  the 
inferior  soils  would  remain  wast&— production  would  no 
longer  keep  pace  with  population — the  price  of  com  would  be 
increased — its  laboCir  value  would  rise — the  labourer  would 
find  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  it — ^his  share  of  the  product 
of  labour  would  be  diminished — ^lus  wages  would  be  reduced*- 
his  power  to  accumulate  capital  would  be  diminished,  and  with 
it  his  ability  to  improve  his  mode  of  cultivation.  The  capitalisi 
would  have  the  power  to  take  an  increased  share  of  the  pro- 
duct that  remained  after  paying  the  tax,  but  the  quaniUy^  and 
his  profits,  would  be  diminished.  The  eflbcts  would  be  in  aU 
respects  the  same  as  those  produced  by  a  tax  on  woollen  or 
cotton  cloths. 

In  either  case  the  efiect  must  be  to  lower  wages  universalFyr 
and  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  securing  future  income.  The 
man  who  occupied  the  most  remote  farm,  or  mill,  would  stilt 
eontinue  to  do  so,  submitting  to  the  reduction  of  wages  thus  oe> 
easioned.  The  same  quantity  would  still  be  produced,  because 
the  same  labour  would  stilt  be  applied,  but  the  farmer  and  manii- 
fiicturer  would  find  that  the  increase  of  price  was  no  compensa- 
tion  for  the  tax  imposed — that  they  could  not  avoid  the  payment 
of  their  share  of  the  burthen.  Instead  of  continuing  to  produce 
the  same  quantity,  they  would,  had  the  tax  not  been  imposec^ 
kave  gone  on  to  increase  their  machinery  of  production— new 
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roads  and  canals  would  have  been  made — new  mills  would  have 
been  built— new  lands  and  new  water  powers  would  have  been 
brought  into  activity,  with  a  constant  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  rent  received  by  the  owners  of  the  lands,  or  mills,  praviously 
occupied. 

The  mode  in  which  taxation^  in  the  form  of  tithes,  for  the 
support  of  the  church,  tends  to  afiect  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  labour,  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Senior: 

**  If  we  suppose  a  country  to  be  divided  into  ten  districts,  designated 
by  the  numbers  from  1  to  10,  each  of  equal  extent,  but  each  of  a 
difierent  degree  of  fertility,  No.  1  producing  at  a  given  expense,  two 
hundred  quarters  of  com,  and  the  amount  of  the  produce,  at  the  same 
expense,  of  each  quality  of  land,  diminishing  by  ten  quarters  until 
we  come  to  No.  10,  which  produces  only  one  hundred  quarters,  we 
shall  find  that  when  No.  1  only  will  pay  for  cultivation,  it  affi>rds 
twenty  quarters  for  tithes,  and  no  rent.  When  the  price  of  com 
has  risen  sufficiently  to  enable  No.  2  to  be  cultivated,  there  will  be 
on  Nos.  1  and  2  thirty-nine  quarters  for  tithes,  and  on  No.  1,  ten  for 
rent.  •  *  *  When  No.  5  has  become  worth  cultivating,  there 
will  be  on  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  4,  and  5,  ninety  for  tithes,  and  on  Nos.  1» 
2,  3,  and  4,  one  hundred  for  rent.  Rent  has  now  passed  tithes,  and 
its  subsequent  superiority  is  very  striking.  When  No.  6  has  become 
worth  cultivating,  there  will  be  one  hundred  and  five  for  tithes,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  for  rent.  *  *  *  When  No.  10  has  become 
worth  cultivating  tithes  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  rent 
four  hundred  and  fifty."* 

Following  out  the  idea  that  the  only  efibct  of  taxation  upoo 
agricultural  produce  is  that  of  preventing  the  extension  of  cd* 
t^vation  over  inferior  soils,  yieldiing  a  constantly  dimimshing  re- 
turn to  labour,  he  says, 

<<  We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  ultimate  eflfect  of  tithes  is  to  lower 
the  price  of  raw  produce;  but  all  that  we  have  undertaken  to  show 
is,  that  they  do  not  raise  it^^f 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  reader  must  be  satisfied 
that  land  has  no  value  but  that  which  is  given  to  it  by  the  lar 
hour  applied  to  its  improvement,  and  that  it  is  governed  by  the 
same  laws  which  govern  all  other  capital.  If  so,  a  tithe  upon 
com,  or  other  agricultural  products,  must  operate  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  tax  upon  shoes  or  coats.  If  a  law  were  now  passed 
requiring  every  producer  of  those  commodities  to  give  one 
tenth  of  aU  that  he  produced  to  the  government,  or  to  the  church* 

^OaUiBeofPotttiedEeoiiomy.p.  in.  fibid. 
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or  to  destroy  thenii  what  would  be  the  eflectT  It  is  obvious 
that  the  shoemaker  arid  the  tailor  would  relinquish  their  trades, 
unless  they  could  obtain  as  much  wages  as  they  could  have  in 
any  other  pursuit,  and  they  could  do  this  in  no  other  way  than 
by  raising  the  prices  of  their  commodities,  and  demanding  in 
exchange  for  them  a  larger  quantity  of  com,  tea,  sugar,  d&c 
The  producers  of  the  latter  would  obtain  fewec  shoes  and  hats 
in  exchange  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  have.  If  the 
tax  were  universal  the  effect  would  be  to  diminish  the  quantity 
of  conunodities  of  every  description  at  the  command  of  the 
labouring  classes  throughout  the  world.  If  it  were  local,  the 
whole  weight  would  fall  upon  those  that  were  subjected  to  it, 
because  they  could  obtain  from  foreigners  no  greater  quantity 
of  commodities  than  would  be  accepted  by  those  manufacturers 
of  hats  and  shoes,  who  paid  no  such  tax.  The  owners  of  capi- 
tal subjected  thereto  would  find  it  inexpedient  to  invest  it  in  ex- 
tending the  production  of  either  of  those  commodities,  and  would 
seek  elsewhere  for  more  profitable  modes  of  investment ;  but  if 
they  found  simflar  restrictions  upon  its  employment  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  shipping,  much  of  it  would  be  sent  abroad,  or  would 
lemain  idle.  The  labourers  would  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
Qnng  it  in  the  mode  most  likely  to  yield  them  a  return,  and  thus 
iHiile  both  labour  and  capital  were  superabundant,  production 
would  be  diminished,  and  the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  owners  and  empk>yers  of  capital  wouki  be 
diminished.  The  former,  alwa3rs  seeking  employment  for  his 
means,  would  be  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  small  pro- 
portion, leaving  to  the  labourer  a  larger  proportion;  but  the 
comparative  unproductiveness  of  labour  would  render  this  lai^r 
proportion  much  less  productive  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  capitalist  would  not  apply  his  means  to  the  improvement 
of  landr  unless  he  saw  that  it  wouki  yieki,  L  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourer, II.  the  ordinary  profits  of  capital,  and  III.  the  amount  of 
the  tithes.  If  a  given  quantity  of  capital  could  be  expended  in 
such  manner  as  to  produce  two  hundred  quarters,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  of  which  wouU  be  required  for  wages,  he  might  be 
satisfied  with  the  remaining  twenty  for  profits;  but  that  is  churn- 
ed aa  tithe.    He  wouU  be,  therefore,  compelled  to  wait  until  a 
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further  increase  of  facilities  of  transportation,  or  fiirther  improve- 
ment in  agriculture^  should  enable  him  to  have  two  hundred  and 
twenty  quarters.  When  that  time  arrived  he  might  have  more 
distant  land  that  would  then  3rield  two  hundred  and  twenty  quar* 
tersy  but  that  must  wait  for  further  improvements,  and  thus  the 
extension  of  agriculture  would  remain  always  behind  the  point 
at  which  it  would  be,  by  the  whole  amount  claimed  as  tithe. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  abolition  of  tithes  would  have  no 
other  eflect  than  to  enable  the  landlords  to  demand  more  rent, 
and  in  evidence  we  are  told  that  in  all  cases  where  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  lay  impropriators,  they  receive  both  tUhes  and 
rent  Such  would  be  the  case  in  all  other  pursuits.  If  a  tax  of 
one  tenth  were  laid  upon  all  shoemakers,  the  price  of  shoes  would 
rise,  and  if  one  fourth  of  them  could  compromise  for  the  tax,  they 
would  not,  in  consequence  of  having  so  done,  sell  their  commodi- 
ties any  cheaper.  They  would  know  that  no  new  labour  couU 
be  appUed  to  making  shoes  without  paying  that  tax,  and  that  the 
effect  would  be  to  prevent  any  man  from  commencing  the  trade, 
unless  he  could  obtain  the  advanced  price.  The  landlords  know 
that  no  new  land  can  be  brought  into  cultivation  unless  it  will 
pay  wages,  profits,  and  tithe,  and  they  can  therefore  enforce 
their  claim  for  the  payment  of  them.  If  tithes  were  abolishedt 
vast  bodies  of  land  that  are  now  waste  would  be  brought  into 
cultivation — a  new  demand  for  capital  would  be  created — ^prcK 
duction  would  be  increased — ^wages  would  rise — and  the  lay  im- 
propriators of  tithes  would  find  that  they  must  reduce  their  claims 
or  they  could  find  no  tenants.  7%e  increased  producdven/en 
cf  capital^  consequent  upon  the  aboHtion  ofihe  present  restrictions 
upon  its  employment^  would  be  attended  u>itk  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  capitalist;  the  rate  ofprtfit  would  rise^  and  the 
necessity  far  com  laws  would  be  obviated.  The  labourer  would 
not  have  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  one  hundred  quarters  pro- 
duced, as  he  now  has  of  the  ninety  that  remain  after  the  tithe 
is  deducted,  but  he  would  have  a  vastly  increased  power  of  ob- 
taining the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  we  need  only  appeal 
to  Scotland,  where  the  lands  are  tithe  free,  and  the  capitalist 
is  not  impeded  in  his  operations  by  such  a  tax  upon  the  product 
of  his  investments.    The  advance  in  Scottish  agriculture  has 
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been  immenaely  great  within  the  last  half  century* — so  much 
so,  that  it  is  now  considerably  in  advance  of  that  of  Englandf 
Production  is  increased — ^but  the  labourer  has  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  product^  and  the  landlord  retains  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  in  England.  .  The  average  quality  of  labour  is 
lower  in  Scotland,  as  it  is  not  generally  aided  by  capital  to  the 
same  extent  The  landlord  enjoys  a  double  advantage  in  being 
enabled  to  obtain  a  machine  of  a  productive  power  exceeding 
the  average,  and  of  selling  its  produce  in  a  market  in  which 
the  machinery  for  the  production  of  com  is  kept,  by  tithes, 
below  the  average.  He  has  therefore  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  product 

If,  in  imposing  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  upon  all  shoes  made  in 
Great  Britain,  a  clause  were  inserted  in  the  law  that  those 

*  **  In  the  Tiothiani,  the  incrBased  production  ii  stated  to  amount  to  one  third 
within  the  last  ten  yean.**— JirQic€<ti.    fitef tatiee  e/ Brtliaft  Aipire,  f.  30. 

t  ^  In  aoDM  ooantiea,  teams  of  three,  foor,  aqd  very  fteqnently  fife,  hotws 
•ve  employed  in  the  tillage  of  the  lightest  soils ;  and  on  beairy  soils  a  greater  nmn- 
ber  are  sometimes  made  use  o£  Notwithstanding  this  excess  of  horses,  the 
hstnm  is  seldom  above  four  inches  deep  on  light,  and  six  inches  on  heavy,  soils; 
Bor  k  there  generally  more  than  throe  fourths  of  an  acre  ploughed  in  a  day.  Of 
wane*  when  there  are  more  than  three  horses,  a  driver  as  well  as  a  ploa|^uiiaa 
Ii  neoeesary.**— Jr  CtfOocA's  <StolMlics  o/  BriHak  Empire^  Vol.  L  p.  465. 

*  In  the  vale  of  Gloucester  it  is  customary  to  use  tsven  horses !  Various  eir- 
camstances  have  oonspired  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  pasture  in  England. 
It  is  partly,  no  donht,  ascrtbaUe  to  the  humidity  of  the  dimate,  and  the  natural 
adaptation  of  the  soil  to  bear  luxuriant  crops  of  grass;  partly  to  the  taste  of  the 
inhabitanta  for  butcher's  meat,  and  partly,  also,  le  fAc  $erUm$  obtiaeU  9ppo9e4  fty 
ikU  to  ike  extentitm  of  UOage.'^—lbid,  p.  485. 

« In  the  rich  soil  of  Essex,  the  wretched  system  of  fleet  ploughing,  and  whole 
year  follows,  is  still  pretty  generally  followed ;  the  agriculture  of  Sussex  is  said 
to  be  at  least  a  century  behind  thai  of  East  Lothian  or  Norfolk ;  and  in  some  of 
the  midland  counties,  it  is  customary  to  yoke  four  or  five  horses  to  a  plough  for 
Uw  tillage  of  light  land."— JTCtilZoeAV  PrineipU9,p.  45S. 

I  **To  the  honour  of  Scotch  cultivators  it  should  be  observed,  that  they  have  ap. 
plied  their  capitals  so  very  skilflilly  and  economically,  that  at  the  same  time  thai 
they  have  prodigiously  increased  the  produce,  they  have  increased  the  landlord'* 
proportion  of  it  The  difierenoe  between  the  landlord's  share  of  the  prodnoe  in 
Scotland  and  in  England  is  quite  extraordinary — ^much  greater  than  can  be  ao- 
eounled  for,  either  by  the  natural  soil  or  the  absence  of  tithes  and  poor-rates^— 
See  Sir  John  Sindair's  valuable  Account  of  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
General  Report,  not  long  since  published— works  replete  with  the  most  osefol  and 
iaieraeting  information  on  agricultural  subjects."-^JfiiiCAti«.  Prifieiple9  ^IV 
iifiMlJ6PMMMiy,f.l76. 
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made  in  France  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  the  immediate 
efiect  would  be  to  transfer  capital  to  that  country  to  be  em- 
ployed in  their  manufacture,  with  a  view  to  benefit  by  the  mo- 
nopoly thus  granted.  The  machinery  for  making  shoes  would 
improve  rapidly  and  the  product  of.  labour  would  be  far  above 
the  average,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  this  improvement 
would,  for  a  considerable  period,  accrue  to  the  workman.  Al- 
though able,  with  its  assistance,  to  produce  two  pairs  of  shoes 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  produce  one,  if  he  demanded 
any  considerable  increase  of  wages,  there  would  be  numerous 
persons,  then  earning  the  ordinary  wages  of  France,  anxious 
to  take  his  place.  There  would  be  a  tendency  to  improvement 
in  the  compensation  of  all  labourers,  consequent  upon  the  in- 
crease of  capital ;  but  while  capital  and  labour  applied  to  the 
making  of  shoes  yielded  a  much  larger  return  than  that  applied 
to  the  production  of  all  other  commodities,  the  proportion  of 
the  capitalist  would  continue  very  great.  Such  is  the  case  in 
some  parts  of  Bengal,  where,  under  the  permanent  settlement, 
capital  has  accumulated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has  been 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  cultivation.  Production  is  con- 
siderably above  the  average,  and  the  capitalist  retains  an  un- 
usually large  share.*  As  capital  increases  and  becomes  more 
generally  diffused,  the  average  quality  of  labour  will  be  im- 
proved, the  share  of  the  labourer  wiU  rise,  and  that  of  the  capi- 
talist wiU  fall  The  distribution  is  regulated  by  the  average 
product  of  labour,  and  where  particular  machines  yield  more 
than  the  average  product  the  proportion  of  the  capitalist  is 
great,  as  has  already  been  showaf 

Mr.  Senior  says, 

*«  It  appears,  that  in  a  new  or  ill  peopled  country,  where  the  abun- 
dance of  land  and  the  want  of  agricultural  capital  almost  prevent  the 
existence  of  rent,  in  the  economical  sense  of  the  word,  tithes  are  the 
only  endowment  which  a  clergy  can  receive  from  the  soil.  We  see, 
therefore,  why  they  were  adoptfid  for  the  Israelites,  who,  in  ftct, 
were  colonists,  and  by  our  Danish  and  Saxon  ancestors.'*^ 

*  It  if  w)  larg«,  that,  in  lome  cmm,  property  wodd  mQ,  looordlnf  to  Mr. 
Montgomerj  Martin,  at  serenty  years*  purehaae  of  tbe  rent 
t  Page  89,  cute. 
t  Oatlino  ofPolitical  Eeoaooiy,  p.  183. 
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Any  other  tax  on  capital  and  labour  would  have  precisely 
the  same  effect  Land  is  selected  as  the  subject  of  taxation 
because  it  is  the  only  source  from  which  can  be  drawn  the  food 
and  the  clothing  necessary  for  man,  and  the  tax  is  paid  because 
of  the  necessity  that  the  occupants  are  under  for  using  it*  Were, 
however,  any  one  of  the  United  States  to  impose  a  similar  tax  for 
any  purpose,  the  immediate  eilect  would  be  to  drive  abroad  both 
labour  and  capital — ^both  would  diminish  instead  of  increasing, 
and  the  neighbouring  states  would  be  advanced  at  its  expense^ 
Such  is  the  eilect  upon  England.  Wages  and  profits  are  both 
reduced,  and  labour  and  capital  are  driven  abroad  to  seek  em- 
ployment, which,  under  other  circumstances,  might  be  more 
advantageously  obtained  at  home.  The  rental  has  fallen  since 
1815,f  while  in  Scotland  it  has  risen^  and  such  will  continue 
to  be  the  case.  If  all  ships  built  in  the  one  were  subject  to 
a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,  while  all  that  were  built  in  the  other 
were  free  from  it,  would  not  all  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain 
be  built,  if  possible,  in  Scotland?  If  all  capital  invested  for  the 
improvement  of  land  in  England  be  subject  to  tithe,  and  that  ap- 
plied in  Scotland  be  exempt,  must  not  the  efiect  be  to  drive 
cultivation  to  the  latter? 

It  is  to  the  exemption  of  that  country  from  this  tax,  that  its 
rapid  progress  within  the  last  half  century  must  be  attributed, 
and  it  is  the  subjection  of  Ireland  to  it  that,  in  part,  causes  its 
comparatively  slow  progress.  If  the  State  of  New  York  were 
subject  to  it,  while  that  of  Pennsylvania  were  free,  we  hazard 
little  in  saying,  that  at  the  expiration  of  half  a  century  the  dif- 
ference in  their  agriculture  would  be  as  great  as  between  that 
of  Scotland  and  England,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages 
of  the  former  State. 

**  Profits  may  be  considered  in  three  points  of  view :  first,  as  to 
their  ratef  secondly,  as  to  their  amount;   and,  thirdly,  as  to  the 

*  TuM  are  alwayi  imposed  on  ertiolee  of  Uie  fint  neoeeeity.  In  India, 
Fhnoe,  Auatria,  and  other  coontriee,  aalt  it  monopoliied,  becaoM  it  ia  impoeii- 
bk  to  dispenae  with  its  use,  and  a  large  revenue  can  therefore  be  drawn  fh>ni  it 

t  8acb  if  fltated  to  be  the  caee  by  Mr.  M*Queen,  bat  we  have  no  meana  of  aa- 
eertaining  what  ia  the  extent  of  the  change^    fitofiitfcf,  p.  14. 

t  **It  appeara  from  the  new  atatiatioal  aecomit  of  Scotland,  ao  ftr  aa  it  ia  pnU 
Uiad,  that  the  rental  haa  in  general  increaied.   In  some  pariahes  there  ia  a  little 
Mine,  bat  in  othen  there  ta  a  veiy  material  increaae.**---JirQiMfii,  f.  14. 
84 
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amount  of  desirable  objects  which  a  given  amount  of  profit  will  com- 
mand. The  causes  which  decide  the  rate  of  profit  have  been  al* 
ready  considered.  It  has  been  shown  that  they  depend  on  the  pro- 
portion which  the  supply  of  capital  employed  in  providing  wages 
bears  to  the  supply  of  labour.  The  rate  bdng  given,  the  amount  of 
the  profit  received  by  any  given  capitalist  must  dependt  of  course, 
on  the  amount  of  his  capital.  It  follows  that,  when  the  rate  of  profit 
fiills  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  capital  without  a  proportionate 
increase  of  labourers,  the  situation  of  the  existing  capitalists,  as  a 
body,  cannot  be  deteriorated^  unless  the  fall  in  the  rate  has  been  so 
great  as  to  overbalance  the  increase  of  the  amount.  Two  millions, 
at  five  per  cent.^  would  give  as  large  an  amount  of  profit  as  one  mil- 
lion at  ten.  At  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  they  would  give  a  much 
larger.  And  such  is  the  tendency  of  an  increase  of  capital  to  pro- 
duce, not  indeed  a  corresponding,  but  still  a  positive  increase  of  popu- 
lation, that  we  believe  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  whole 
amount  of  profits  having  diminished  with  an  increase  of  the  whole 
amount  of  capital.*'**' 

It  is  supposed  that  profits  tend  to  fall,  but  that  the  amount  to 
be  divided  among  the  capitalists,  a$  a  body^  does  not  fall.  This 
would  be  poor  consolation  to  the  owner  who  found  his  means 
of  enjoyment  in  a  course  of  constant  reduction.  Profits,  how- 
ever, do  not  fall.  Any  given  quantity  of  capital  will  now  give 
the  possessor  a  greater  command  over  the  conveniences  and 
enjoyments  of  life  than  at  any  past  period.  The  fall  in  the  raie 
of  prcfit  is  a  necessary  consequence,  and  an  evidence,  of  the 
increased  productiveness  of  labour. 

^  Totally  distinct  from  the  amount  of  profit  is  the  amount  of  de- 
sirable objects  which  a  given  amount  of  profit  will  purchase.  A  Chi- 
nese and  an  English  capitalist,  each  of  whose  annual  profit  will  com- 
mand the  labour  often  families  for  a  year,  will  enjoy  in  difierent  degrees 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  The  Englishman  will  have 
more  woollen  goods  and  hardware,  the  Chinese  more  tea  and  silk. 
The  difierence  depends  on  the  different  productiveness  of  labour  in 
China  and  in  England  in  the  production  of  those  commodities  which 
are  used  by  the  capitalists  in  each  country.  In  the  command  of  la- 
bour, and  in  the  rank  in  society  which  that  command  gives,  they  are 
on  a  par.  We  have  seen  that,  as  population  advances,  labour  has  a 
tendency  to  become  less  efiictent  in  the  production  of  raw  pnxluce, 

*  Outline  of  Politietl  Econamy,  p.  913. 
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and  more  productive  in  mimufactuKS.  The  same  amount  of  profit, 
theiefoie,  will  enable  the  capitalist  in  a  thinly  peopled  country  to 
enjoy  coarse  profusion,  or  among  a  dense  population  moderate  re- 
finement. A  South  American,  with  an  annual  income  commanding 
the  labour  of  one  hundred  families,  would  live  in  a  log*house  on  the 
skirts  of  a  forest,  and  keep,  perhaps,  one  hundred  horses.  An  Bug* 
lishman^  with  the  same  command  of  labour,  would  live  in  a  well 
fiimished  villa,  and  keep  a  chariot  and  pair.  Each  would  possess 
souroes  of  enjoyment  totally  beyond  the  reach  of  the  other."* 

To  estimate  profit  by  its  command  of  labour  leads  to  great 
error.  With  every  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  capi- 
tal, there  is  «  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  labour  that  it  will 
command.  When  it  is  most  productive,  any  given  amount  of 
capital  will  command  kast  Ictbour^  but  moit  cmamodiUeB.  Hav- 
ing afaready  shown  this  very  fuHy,t  we  shall  not  repeat  the 
Argument 

The  following  passage  gives  Mr.  Senior's  views  of  the  rela- 
tive interests  of  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist 

"  The  labourer  is  fiur  more  interested  in  the  con^rative  rate  of 
profit  than  in  the  comparative  period  for  which  capital  is  advanced. 
The  productiveness  of  labour  and  the  period  of  advance  being  given, 
we  have  seen  that  the  amount  of  his  share  of  the  product  depends 
on  the  rate  of  profit.  It  is  his  interest,  therefore.  In  the  first  place,  that 
when  capital  is  employed  in  the  production  of  the  commodiHeM  which 
he  conmmeM^  all  other  things  remaining  the  same,  the  rate  of  profit 
should  be  low.  And  if  it  were  possible  that  the  rate  of  profit  in  other 
employments  could  be  higher,  capital  would  be  diverted  from  the  only 
production  in  which  the  labourer  is  directly  interested — ^the  produc- 
tion of  commodities  for  his  own  use— and  the  general  fund  for  the 
maintenance  of  labour  would  be  diminished.  All  other  things,  there- 
fore, remaining  the  same,  it  is  the  labourer's  interest  that  the  rate  of 
profit  should  be  universally  low.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  first, 
that  the  average  period  for  which  capital  is  advanced,  especially  in 
the  production  of  the  commodities  used  by  labourers,  is  so  short  that 
Ahe  capitalist's  share  is  small  even  when  profits  are  high :  if  the 
advance  has  been  for  six  months,  the  capitalist's  share,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  per  cent  per  annum,  would  be  less  than  one  eleventh :  and, 
secondly,  that  a  high  rate  of  profit  is  generally  fi>und  to  accompany 
a  great  productiveness  of  labour.   And  therefore  that,  in  general,  the 

•  Oatlina  of  PoUttod  Eeonomy,  p.  313.  f  Ptge  1^  Mte. 
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labourer  ii  better  paid^  or,  in  other  worde^  reeetvee  a  larger  ammmt 
of  commoditieM  when  proJUe  are  high^  that  is  when  he  receives  a 
small  share,  than  when  profits  are  low,  that  is  when  he  receives  a 
large  share,  of  the  value  of  what  he  produces.  The  increase  of  the 
labourer's  share  from  ten  elevenths  to  twenty«one*twenty-seconds, 
which  would  be  the  consequence  in  the  case  which  we  have  supposed 
of  a  fall  of  profits  by  one  half,  would  add  very  little  to  the  anunmt  of 
his  wages."* 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  labourer  that  profits 
should  be  unineredlly  high.  They  can  be  so  only  when  produc- 
tion is  great,  and  the  greater  it  is,  the  larger  is  the  proportion 
of  the  labourer.  Mr.  Senior  supposes  high  wages  to  be  accom* 
panied  by  a  small  share  of  production.  We  trust  we  have 
satisfied  the  reader  that  wages  rise  with  the  increase  of  the  la- 
bourer's share,  and  that  profits  rise  with  the  diminution  of  the 
capitalist's  share,  and  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  workman 
that  capital  should  be  productive,  and  its  reward,  in  commo- 
dities, large,  certain  that  every  increase  of  profit  is  attended 
with  the  power  on  his  part  to  retain  a  larger  share  of  the  com- 
modities he  produces. 

Mr.  Senior  supposes,  that 

"  The  inequality  in  the  rate  of  profit  throughout  the  civilized  world 
is  much  less  than  the  inequality  of  wBges."! 

If  profit  be  measured  by  the  rate  of  interest  such  will  be 
found  to  be  the  case,  but  if  it  be  measured  by  the  income  secured 
by  any  given  quantity  of  labour  accumulated  in  all  its  various 
forms — of  lands,  houses,  &c. — ^it  will  be  found  to  be  otherwise. 
Where  the  superior  soils  only  are  cultivated  the  labour  required 
to  secure  in  old  age  a  given  income  is  great ;  but  as  population 
increases — as  capital  accumulates — and  as  the  inferior  soils  are 
cultivated,  there  is  a  constant  diminution.  Any  given  quantity 
of  labour  will  secure  the  future  enjoyment  of  a  larger  quantity 
of  commodities  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Great  Britain,  at  the 
present  time,  than  at  any  time  past,  or  than  can  be  obtained  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

*  OatliiM  of  PoUUetl  Eoonomy,  p.  911.  f  Ibid.  p.  993. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
REYIEW.    CRITICAL  DISSERTATION  ON  VALUE. 

The  author  of  *' A  Critical  Dissertation  upon  the  Nature,  Mea« 
sure,  and  Causes  of  Value/'  denies  that  labour  is  its  sole  cause. 

He  divides  ^  commodities,  or  things  possessing  value,^  into 
three  classes*  as  follows — 

**  1.  Commodities  which  are  monopolized,  or  protected  from  compe- 
tition by  natural  or  adventitioas  circumstances. 

**  2.  Commodities,  in  the  production  of  which  some  persons  possess 
greater  fiicilities  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  which  therefore 
the  competition  of  the  latter  cannot  increase,  except  at  a  greater  cost. 

^  3.  Commodities,  in  the  production  of  which  competition  operates 
without  restraint. 

^  A  cursory  attention  to  these  classes  will  at  once  show,  that  their 
respective  causes  of  value  cannot  be  the  same.  Let  us  therefore  take 
than  in  detail,  and  examine  the  causes  operating  on  each  class.*** 

He  says-* 

**  Monopolies  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  those  in  which  there 
is  only  one  interest  concerned,  and  those  in  which  there  are  separate 

interests.^'t 

Of  the  first  he  says — 

**  *  Those  peculiar  wines  which  are  produced  in  very  limited  quan- 
tity, and  those  works  of  art,  which  from  their  exceUence  or  rarity 
have  acquired  a  fanciful  value,  will  be  exchanged  for  a  very  different 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  ordinary  labour,  according  as  the  society 
is  rich  or  poor,  as  it  possesses  abundance  or  scarcity  of  such  produce, 
or  as  it  may  be  in  a  rude  or  polished  state."  *^ 

Of  the  numerous  authors  and  painters  who  have  flourished 
since  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  of  letters,  the  works  of  a  very 
small  number  still  retain  a  value  equal  to  that  of  the  talent 
which  would  be  nec^essary  for  their  reproduction.  Were  Raf- 
fiielle,  or  Titian,  restored  to  life,  their  works,  now  executed, 
would  be  worth  abnost  as  much  as  they  command  under  ex* 

•  Pif*  105.  f  Ibid.  t  Ptge  lea 
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isting  circumstances,  while  those  of  many  of  their  contempo- 
raries would  have  little  more  value  than  that  of  the  canvass 
upon  which  they  were  painted.  The  former  have  not  risen  much 
above  what  would  be  the  cost  of  reproduction^  while  the  others 
have  fallen  below  the  cost  of  production.  Had  the  family  of 
Shakspeare  preserved  a  copyright  in  the  works  of  their  illus- 
trious ancestor,  its  value  would  be  immense,  but  not  greater 
than  would  be  that  of  equal  ability  employed  in  the  production 
of  similar  works  at  the  present  time. 

Were  Burgundy  reduced  to  the  situation  in  which  it  existed 
under  Charlemagne,  it  would  be  found  that  the  cost  of  bringing 
it  into  its  present  state  would  be  greater  than  its  present  selling 
price.  The  accumulated  capital  of  former  times,  in  vineyards, 
is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  labour  that  would  now  be  required  to 
clear  the  ground,  prepare  the  soil,  erect  the  buildings,  and  make 
the  roads  and  other  improvements  from  which  its  present  value 
is  derived.  Chambertin  and  Clos  de  Vougeotf  like  the  pictures 
of  Titian  and  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  have  preserved  a  value 
nearly  approaching  that  at  which  they  could  now  be  repro- 
duced,  while  much  of  the  labour  expended  upon  other  lands, 
other  pictures,  and  other  books  has  left  no  trace  behind.  Much, 
however,  of  that  which  is  attached  to  the  possession  of  all  the 
articles  tlius  referred  to  is  the  result  of  fashion,  and  a  picture 
that  sells  at  one  time  for  £  1000,  may  afterwards  produce  but 
£500.  The  Valdarfer  Boccacio  was  purchased  by  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  for  £2,200,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  was 
offered  for  £800.  Such  values  are  fanciful,  and  subject  to  no 
laws.  At  one  time  a  particular  species  of  wine  is  in  demand 
because  it  is  fashionable,  while  at  another  it  is  rejected,  and 
the  vineyard  which  produces  it  ceases  to  have  much  value. 

It  is  admitted  that  these  values  depend  upon  the  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  they  tend  to  rise  with  the  increase  of  wealth. 
That  wealth  consists  in  the  possession  of  roads  and  canals,  and 
other  machinery,  by  which  the  quality  of  labour  is  improved 
and  value  is  given  to  such  places  as  produce  fine  wines  and 
silks.  When  labour  is  inferior  in  quality  there  is  little  demand 
for  either,  because  it  will  scarcely  command  a  suflicient  sup- 
ply of  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life.  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  common  labour  is  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  that  of 
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a  superior  quality,  and  Scott  and  Wilkie  are,  in  consequence^ 
much  better  remunerated  than  were  Shakspeare  and  Titian. 
The  works  of  the  latter,  being  superior  to  those  now  pro- 
duced, are  in  demand,  and  their  value  is  estimated  in  accord* 
aoce  with  the  value  of  similar  labour  in  our  own  day— or  at 
the  probable  cost  of  reproduction. 

Monopoly  from  adventitious  circumstances  does  not  require 
much  consideration.  If  a  warehouse  containing  large  quan- 
tities of  com  be  destroyed,  the  holders  of  the  remainder  enjoy 
a  temporary  monopoly,  but  the  price  is  limited  to  the  cost  of 
reproduction,  or  that  of  importing  a  sufficient  quantity  to  re- 
place that  destroyed.  A  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  cotton,  or  of 
coflee,  causes  a  temporary  advance  of  price,  consequent  upon 
the  diminution  in  the  quantity  obtained  by  the  cidtivator  in 
return  for  a  given  amount  of  labour.  Any  circumstance  that 
diminishes  the  supply  of  any  commodity,  tends  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  labour  required  for  its  purchase,  and  of  course  to 
diminish  the  quantity  at  the  command  of  the  labourer. 

'^  The  second  class  of  ocmimodities  embraces  articles  of  more  im- 
portance (with  the  exception  of  labour)  than  that  which  we  have 
just  considered.  When  a  commodity  is  of  a  kind  which  admits  of 
being  increased  by  industry  and  competition,  but  only  at  a  greater 
cost,  the  possessor  of  the  cheaper  means  of  producing  it  has  evidently 
a  monopoly  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  value  of  the  commodity  will 
depend  on  the  principles  already  explained,  until  it  reach  such  a 
height  as  will  affi>rd  the  ordinary  profit  to  those  who  produce  it  at  a 
greater  expense.  The  same  causes  will  be  in  operation,  but  instead 
of  the  value  of  the  article  having  no  assignable  boundary,  it  will  be 
limited  by  the  watchful  competition,  which  is  ever  ready  to  act  upon 
it  the  moment  it  has  exceeded  a  particular  point. 

**  Under  this  head  we  may  class  the  important  articles  of  com, 
raw  produce  in  general,  metals,  coals,  and  several  others.  As  one 
commodity,  however,  will  elucidate  the  rest,  we  may  confine  our  ob- 
servations to  the  first. 

^  The  value  of  that  com  which  is  produced  on  lands  paying  rent, 
is  not,  it  is  acknowledged,  in  proportion  either  to  the  capitad  or  to  the 
labour  actually  expended  in  its  production.  It  must  be  owing,  there- 
fore, to  some  other  cause ;  and  the  only  other  cause  is  the  state  of 
the  supply  and  demand,  or  the  competition  of  the  purchasers.  This 
competition  might  raise  the  price  to  an  indefinite  height,  if  it  were  not 
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for  the  existence  of  other  lands,  which,  although  they  could  produce 
corn  only  at  a  greater  cost,  would  be  brought  into  cultivation  as  soon 
as  the  price  had  risen  sufficiently  high  to  pay  the  ordinary  profits  on 
the  capital  required.  It  is,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  producing  com, 
or  the  actual  production  of  it,  at  a  greater  cost,  which  forms  the  limit 
to  its  value.  But  although  this  is  the  limit  beyond  which  its  value 
cannot  rise ;  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  its  value.  It  is  the 
cause  of  its  being  no  higher,  not  the  cause  of  its  being  so  high.  A 
perforation  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  at  any  distance  from  the  bottom, 
would  eficctually  prevent  its  being  filled  to  a  greater  height  with  water, 
but  it  would  be  no  cause  of  the  water  attaining  that  height.  At  the 
utmost  it  could  be  considered  as  only  a  joint  cause  of  the  result. 

"  We  accordingly  find  that  the  expression  used  by  Mr.  Ricardo  on 
this  subject  is,  not  that  the  value  of  corn  is  caused^  but  that  it  is  regu^ 
lated  by  the  cost  of  production  on  the  least  fertile  lands.  The 
owners  of  land  of  superior  fertility  enjoy  a  monopoly,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  enable  them  to  raise  tJieir  commodity  indefinitely,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  wants  and  caprices  of  mankind,  but  which  is 
bounded  by  the  existence  of  inferior  soils. 

'*  It  is  simply  out  of  this  monopoly-value  that  rent  arises.  Rent 
praceedi^  infactjfrom  the  extraordinary  proJU  yjhich  u  obtained  by 
the  possession  of  an  instrument  of  production^  protected  up  to  a  cer» 
tain  point  from  cotnpetition.  If  the  owner  of  this  instrument,  instead 
of  using  it  himself,  lets  it  out  to  another,  he  receives  from  him  this 
surplus  of  profit  under  the  denomination  of  rent.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  extraordinary  profit  might  exist,  although  the  land  in  culti- 
vation were  all  of  the  same  quality ;  nay,  must  exist  before  inferior  land 
was  cultivated ;  for  it  could  be  only  in  consequence  of  extraordinary 
gains  obtained  by  the  monopolizers  of  the  best  land,  that  capital  and 
labour  would  be  expended  on  soils  of  a  subordinate  order.  Rent, 
therefore,  might  exist,  while  all  the  land  under  cultivation  was  of 
equal  fertility.  Perhaps  it  might  not  exist  under  these  circumstances 
during  any  long  period,  but  its  existence  at  all  would  prove  that  it 
was  the  efiect  of  monopoly,  an  extraordinary  profit,  and  not  the  con- 
sequence of  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils. 

"  The  extraordinary  profit  out  of  which  rent  arises,  is  analogous 
to  the  extraordinary  remuneration  which  an  artisan  of  more  than 
common  dexterity  obtains  beyond  the  wages  given  to  workmen  of 
ordinary  skill.  In  so  far  as  competition  cannot  reach  them,  the  owner 
of  the  rich  soil  and  the  possessor  of  the  extraordinary  skill  obtain 
a  monopoly  price.    In  the  one  case  this  monopoly  is  bounded  by 
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the  eidsteiioe  of  inferior  soils,  in  the  other  of  inferior  degrees  of 
dexterity.'** 

The  writers  whose  works  we  have  reviewed  do  not  deem 
rent  to  result  from  the  cultivation  of  inferior  lands,  but  fW>ni 
the  **  necessity*'  for  having  recourse  to  them,  which  must  exist 
before  then:  cultivation  can  take  place,  and  is  supposed  to  cause 
the  rise  of  price  which  leads  to  it  That  necessity  would  be 
deemed  the  cause  of  the  **  vessel"  being  filled  to  a  given  height, 
and  the  existence  of  inferior  soils  would  be  considered  as  the 
**  perforation'*  which  prevented  the  water  from  rising  higher. 

The  reader,  however,  has  seen  that  as  cultivation  is  extended 
there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  amount  of  production,  giving 
an  increase  of  wages  to  the  labourer,  and  of  profits  to  the  owner 
of  capital,  and  also,  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  fall  in 
the  relation  which  capital  bears  to  labour,  in  consequence  of  the 
superiority  of  the  machinery,  agricultural  and  manufacturing, 
bow  used,  when  compared  with  that  accumulated  in  past  times. 
A  farm  yielding  crops  similar  to  those  given  by  the  most  fertile 
land  in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  and  possessing  the  same  facili-* 
ties  for  transporting  its  products  to  market,  would  now  be  total-* 
ly  valueless,  as  it  would  not  enable  the  occupant  to  make  wagesi 
The  present  value  of  the  fertile  lands  then  occupied  arises  from 
the  constant  application  of  labour,  and  during  the  whole  period 
in  which  that  has  been  applied  wages  and  profits  have  both 
risen.  If  monopoly  were  the  cause  of  the  power  to  demand 
rent,  every  additional  application  of  capital  would  have  been 
attended  with  a  diminution  of  the  return,  diminishing  the  wages 
of  the  labourer  and  the  profits  of  the  capitalist* 

The  receiver  of  rent  is  no  more  chargeable  with  monopoly 
than  the  owner  of  a  steam  engine,  or  of  a  cotton  factory.  Nei- 
ther of  them,  if  five  years  old,  would  sell  for  as  much  as  it  had 
cost  to  produce,  nor  would  a  farm,  consisting  of  the  most  fertile 
land,  exchange  for  the  quantity  of  labour  that  had  been  required 
to  bring  it  into  its  present  condition.  We  have  shown  that  all 
England  would  not  exchange  for  as  much  as  would  be  required 
to  reproduce  it,  and  of  course  that  the  whole  value  is  the  result 
of  that  which  has  been  expended  upon  it    The  owners  of  the 

•  Ptge  193. 
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superior  soils  have  been  longer  at  work,  have  expended  monr 
capital,  and  now  receive  interest  for  its  use  in  the  form  of  renk 
Not  one  of  them  could  obtain  as  much  for  his  land  as  its  actual 
cost,  because  of  the  constantly  increasing  facility  of  obtaining 
other  land  that  will  yield  an  increased  rate  of  wages  and  profits. 

In  regard  to  the  third  class,  or  articles  in  the  production  of 
which  ''competition  operates  without  restraint,^  the  author  says, 
their  value 

"  May  be  correctly  stated  to  arise  principally  from  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  that  cost  of  production  may  be  either  labour  or  capital, 
or  both.  Whatever  the  mere  labourer  produces  costs  him  his  labour : 
if  a  man  is  a  capitalist  as  well  as  a  labourer,  what  he  produces  costs 
him  both :  if  he  is  only  a  capitalist,  it  costs  him  only  capital.  In  a 
civilized  country  instances  of  each  kind  may  be  found,  but  the  mass 
of  commodities  are  determined  in  value  by  the  capital  expended  upon 
them."* 

He  thinks,  however,  that  the  amount  of  capital,  aktiough  the 
chief,  is  not  "  the  sole  cause  of  value,"  and  attributes  some  "to 
the  discredit,  the  danger,  the  disagreeableness,  of  any  method 
of  employing*'t  iU  sind  to  the  time  which  "  a  commodity  re- 
quires before  it  can  be  brought  to  market"  What  applies  to 
the  employment  of  capital  applies  equolly  to  that  of  labour.  Dif*- 
ferent  pursuits  require  different  exertions  and  different  sacrifices 
of  comfort,  and  such  sacrifices  are  always  to  be  paid  for.  The 
man  who  spends  his  day  in  a  mine  must  be  paid  more  than 
bis  neighbour  who  is  employed  in  tiie  open  air  and  enjoys  the 
light  of  heaven^  and  the  day's  labour  of  the  one  will  not  purchase 
that  of  the  other.  He  agrees  therefore  with  us  that ''  it  must 
be  altogether  incorrect  to  designate  quantity  of  labour  as  the 
sole  cause,  when  quality  of  labour  is  so  steady  in  its  efibcts."| 

The  substitution  of  capital  for  labour^  as  the  cause  of  value, 
requires  examination.  If  any  given  number  of  men  emploj^ed 
themselves  in  entrapping  birds,  the  whole  result  would  be  the 
reward  of  labour  exclusively.  If  each  of  them  obtained  a  gun, 
each  would  kill  many  more  birds  than  he  could  trap,  and  the 
whole  quantity  so  killed  would  be  wages,  as  no  one  of  them, 
being  possessed  of  a  gun,  would  work  for  another  unless  he  could 

*  CriUcal  DiMsrtation  on  the  Nature,  Mearore,  and  Causes  of  Value,. p.  205i. 
t  Pago  306.  t  Page  913, 
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dbtain  quite  as  much  as  he  could  by  using  it.  The  quality  of 
labour  is  here  improved  by  the  aid  of  capital,  but  there  is  no 
question  of  profits,  because  each  man  uses  his  own  capital.  If 
one  half  possessed  axes,  and  the  remainder  guns,  and  if  a  gun 
were  always  to  be  had  for  the  same  quantity  of  exertion  that 
was  required  to  obtain  an  axe,  a  day's  labour  of  the  one  would 
exchange  for  a  day's  labour  of  the  other.  If,  however,  only  one 
half  of  the  community  had  been  sufficiently  industrious  Bnd 
economical  to  accumulate  capital,  and  if,  of  that  half,  each  pos- 
sessed a  gun  and  an  axe,  while  the  remaining  half  were  desti- 
tute of  either,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  latter  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  former  to  procure  the  loan  of  those  aids 
to  labour,  and  they  would  be  obliged  to  give  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  product  for  their  use.  The  whole  return  to  labour  would 
be  precisely  the  same  as  if  each  man  owned  his  instrument,  but 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  would  be  somewhat  different 
Where  the  operations  are  more  complicated,  their  nature  is 
precisely  the  same.  The  average  return  to  labour  in  every 
community  is  dependent  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  ma- 
chinery by  which  it  is  aided,  and  the  quality  of  labour  is  im- 
proved as  that  machinery  is  increased  or  improved.  Some 
men  own  more  machines  than  they  can  use,  while  others  could 
use  machines  which  they  do  not  possess.  One  wants  some 
person  to  use  his  surplus  machines,  and  another  wishes  to  find 
a  person  that  has  more  than  he  can  use,  and  tlieir  mutual  in- 
terest brings  them  together.  The  whole  product  is  the  return 
to  labour,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  machine,  having  expended 
considerable  time  in  its  production,  requires  that  he  who  uses  it 
shall  allow  him  a  portion  of  the  extra  product,  in  consideration 
of  permitting  him  so  to  do.  Every  portion  of  capital  that  is 
employed  to  aid  labour  tends  to  render  it  more  productive,  and 
the  proprietor  of  each  portion  claims  a  share  of  the  product, 
which  is  termed  profits  of  capital.  In  a  community  in  which 
every  man  owned  the  machines  that  he  used,  and  each  pos- 
sessed the  same  quantity  of  machines,  the  whole  product  would 
be  deemed  the  wages  of  labour,  and  the  term  pnfit  would  not 
be  used.  Wages  vtoiM  be  higher  there  than. ia  an  adjoining 
community  in  which  similar  aids  to  labour  did  not  exist,  and 
where,  on  account  of  the  inferiority  in  the  quality  of  labour,  a 
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greater  quatUiijf  would  be  required  to  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
ject; but  as  no  division  between  the  owner  and  employer  of 
capital  would  take  place,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  di»- 
tinguish  between  the  product  of  simple  labour  and  that  of  labour 
aided  by  an  axe,  or  a  musket 

The  man  who  employs  himself  in  collecting  together  the 
provisions  and  clothing  necessary  for  labourers  aids  them  by 
enabling  them  to  procure  what  they  want  with  the  smallest  ex- 
penditure of  time.  If  each  man  were  to  collect  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  provisions  for  his  family,  and  to  lay  up  as  much 
as  would  be  required  during  the  winter,*  the  question  of  the 
shopkeeper's  profits  would  not  arise.  Each  would  devote  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  time  to  their  collection  and  preservation.  The 
shopkeeper,  however,  does  this  for  him,  and  requires  wages  for 
his  time  employed  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the 
various  commodities  *that  are  likely  to  be  required — rent  for  the 
house  in  which  it  is  kept — compensation  for  the  time  that  is 
employed  in  distributing  them — as  well  as  profits  upon  the  capi- 
tal that  he  has  employed. 

The  persons  who  depend  upon  him  for  their  supplies  are  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  investing  their  capital  therein,  and 
have  it  free  for  investment  in  axes,  or  guns,  by  which  their  la- 
bour is  rendered  more  productive.  A  part  of  the  extra  product 
is  paid  to  the  keeper  of  provisions,  and  he  must  have  as  much  as 
he  would  have  obtained  if  he  had  invested  his  capital  in  axes 
ox  guns,  and  personally  attended  to  their  employment  He  aids 
labour,  by  producing  at  the  time  and  place  at  which  they  are 
required^  the  various  commodities  demanded,  and  relieves  the 
labourer  of  the  necessity  for  spending  his  time  in  the  search  of 
them.  The  latter  obtains  nine  eggs,  or  nine  pounds  of  sugar, 
Cor  the  price  that  the  storekeeper  has  paid  for  ten,  and  the 

•  M  Immedimtely  after  the  harreit,  the  people  bought  their  store  of  com  at  a  eheap 
imte  of  the  fiurmera,  for  there  were  do  com  dealers  in  those  dajs ;  hot  the  eon. 
smners  becoming  improrident,  the  sappl/  foil  short  before  the  arrival  of  the  ftl. 
lowing  harvest,  and  prices  advanced  oat  of  all  proportion.  Thus,  in  a  doeoroenfc 
dated  Colchester.  1996,  we  find  almost  every  fomilj  provided  with  a  small  store 
aT  barley  and  oats,  nsoally  about  a  quarter  or  two  of  eaoh,  but  wheat  and  rye  are 
■ridom  mentiooed.*'-^JDmiieffte  Lift  in  England,  p.  160,  London,  1835. 

The  reader  will  judge  for  himself  if  the  shop  of  the  shopkeeper  is  not  a  moat 
sAeient  aid  to  labour. 
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time  that  is  thus  saved  may  be  worth  twice  as  many  eggs  or 
pounds  of  sugar.  If  his  time  and  the  use  of  his  capital  were  not 
worth  more  to  him  he  would  collect  his  provisions  for  himself^ 
and  thus  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  for  paying  the  shop- 
keeper's commission. 

If  the  commodity  be  one  not  frequently  required  and  the  shop- 
keeper be  required  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  return  of  his  capi- 
talt  he  will  retain  a  larger  proportion  for  his  trouble,  and  in- 
stead of  giving,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  nine  pounds  for  the  cost 
of  ten,  he  will  give  but  eight  It  may  be  wine  that  is  kept  for 
several  years,  and  he  may  give  only  six  gallons  for  the  price 
that  he  has  paid  for  ten.  The  gain  to  the  parties  requiring  such 
articles  from  having  them  always  at  hand  is  very  great,  as 
otherwise  they  would  be  required  to  invest  in  them  a  con- 
siderable amount  that  could  otherwise  be  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  guns,  axes,  or  cotton  mills,  or,  to  send  to  a  distance  for 
them  whenever  needed,  at  great  cost  of  labour.  The  shop- 
keeper enables  them  to  purchase  at  the  moment  that  they  are 
wanted,  and  to  employ  their  capital,  in  the  interim,  in  such 
manner  as  will  make  their  labour  productive. 

Capital  Usdf  produces  noAingf  but  its  aid  renders  labour  more 
productive  than  it  would  be  without  it  The  shopkeeper  with 
his  capital  is  as  efficient  an  aid  as  a  wagon  and  horses.  When 
machinery  of  every  description,  including  shops  at  which  ex- 
changes can  be  readily  performed,  abounds,  the  quaUiy  of  la- 
bour is  high,  and  a  small  quaiUity  produces  more  than  can  else- 
where be  produced  by  a  large  one.  Capital  is  then  said  to  be 
productive,  because  the  owner  obtains  a  larger  quantity  of  com- 
modities in  return  for  permitting  it  to  be  used. 

The  views  which  we  have  here  submitted  are  in  opposition 
to  those  of  several  distinguished  writers.  Thus  Mr.  Mill  says, 
that  ^^  if  the  wine  which  is  put  in  the  cellar  is  increased  in 
value  one  tenth  by  being  kept  a  year,  one  tenth  more  of  labour 
may  be  correctly  considered  as  having  been  expended  upon  it** 
Of  this  the  writer  whose  work  is  now  under  consideration, 
very  correctly  says, 

^  If  any  one  proposition  can  be  affirmed  without  dispute,  it  is  this, 
that  a  fiict  can  be  correcdy  considered  as  having  taken  place  only 
wheo  it  really  has  taken  plaoe.    In  the  instance  adduced,  no  human 
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being,  by  the  terms  of  the  supposition,  has  approached  the  wine,  or 
spent  upon  it  a  moment  or  a  single  motion  of  his  muscles.  As,  there- 
fore, no  labour  has  been  really  exercised  in  any  way  relating  to  the 
wine,  a  tenth  more  of  labour  cannot  be  correctly  considered  as  having 
boen  expended  upon  it,  unless  that  can  be  truly  regarded  as  having 
occurred  which  never  happened."* 

The  increased  value  here  given  is  not  the  result  of  labour 
applied  to  the  wine,  but  it  is  the  consideration  which  the  owner 
of  axes,  guns,  cotton  mills,  or  ships,  allows  to  the  man  who 
retains  the  wine  until  it  is  wanted,  thereby  relieving  him  from 
the  necessity  of  employing  the  capital  by  which  his  own  la- 
hour  is  rendered  more  productive.  So  long  as  the  crops  of 
corn,  or  of  the  grape,  are  annual,  it  must  be  necessary  for 
each  man  to  lay  up  in  the  proper  season  a  store  that  shall  be 
sufficient  to  last  until  the  harvest  of  the  following  year — or, 
he  must  find  some  person  who  will  do  it  for  him.  If  obliged  to 
do  it  for  himself  he  must  find  the  means  to  purchase  it,  and  a 
place  to  store  it,  thus  preventing  him  from  using  his  capital  to 
obtain  the  machinery  requisite  to  aid'him  in  his  pursuit,  whether 
agricultural  or  manufacturing.  If  he  find  some  one  to  do  it  for 
him  "he  is  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  doing  it  for  himself, 
and  a  part  of  the  increased  product  arising  out  of  the  use 
of  the  machinery  which  be  is  thus  enabled  to  obtain  goes  to 
the  payment  of  the  person  who  keeps  the  grain  or  wine  until  it 
is  wanted.  The  increased  value  of  the  wine  docs  not,  therefore, 
arise  from  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  but  from  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  that  of  the  persons  who  have  occasion  to  con- 
sume it,  consequent  upon  being  enabled  to  apply  their  capital 
in  aid  of  their  own  exertions,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  invest 
it  in  stores  of  wine  and  other  commodities.  The  capital 
of  the  storekeeper  is  a  labour-saving  machine,  and  like  all 
other  machines  it  produces  nothing  itself.  The  man  who  em- 
ploys his  capital  in  building  must  have  interest  for  its  use,  and 
he  who  purchases  the  house  can  afford  to  give  it  to  him,  be- 
cause during  the  time  that  it  was  in  progress  he  has  used  his 
own  in  some  manner  by  which  his  labour  has  been  improved 
in  its  quality.    Rail  roads  and  canals  produce  nothing.    They 

•  Page  319. 
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enable  the  labourer  to  apply  otherwise  the  capital  that  would 
be  employed  In  horses  and  wagons,  and  the  time  that  would  be 
employed  in  driving  them.  The  owners  claim  a  portion  of  the 
extra  product  in  consideration  of  granting  the  use  of  them. 
The  henefit  derived  from  the  aid  of  the  shopkeeper  and  his  capi- 
tal, is  precisely  similar  to  that  derived  from  the  rail  road. 


The  author  differs  with  us  entirely  as  to  labour  being  the 
mecLsure  of  value.  He  says,  "  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  how- 
ever, from  quantity  of  labour  being  the  cause  of  value  that 
it  would  be  of  any  service  as  a  measure/'*  and  quotes  Avith  ap- 
probation the  following  passage  from  an  able  disciple  of  Mr. 
Ricardo. 

**  If  it  had  been  proposed  as  a  measure  of  value,  we  might  justly 
demand  that  it  should  be  ready  and  easy  of  application ;  but  it  is  mani- . 
iestly  not  so ;  for  the  quantity  of  labour  employed  in  producing  A^ 
*  could  not  in  many  cases,'  (as  Mr.  Malthus  truly  objects,)  *•  be  ascer- 
tained, without  considerable  difficulty  :'  in  most  cases,  indeed,  it  could 
not  be  ascertained  at  all.  A  measure  of  value,  however,  which  can- 
not be  practically  applied,  is  worthless."*!' 

Water  is  a  cause  of  motion,  giving  to  those  ivho  use  it  -what 
18  technically  called  power.  If  all  ivater  were  applied  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances  the  quantity  passing  would  be 
the  measure  of  power;  but  as  there  is  in  some  cases  a  greater 
lall  than  in  others,  it  is  necessary  to  make  allowance  therefor. 
That  fall  is  precisely  equivalent  to  the  aid  Avhich  capital  gives 
to  labour,  improving  its  quality.  Quantity  and  quality  of  water 
are  the  measure  of  power,  as  quantity  and  quality  of  labour  are 
the  measure  of  value.  Thus  in  both  cases  the  cause  and  the 
measure  are  the  same. 

It  would  appear  here  as  difficult  to  measure  power  as  it  is 
above  supposed  to  be  to  measure  value,  yet  nothing  is  more 
easy.  In  both  cases  we  establish  for  ourselves  a  standard  of 
comparison.  In  the  first,  we  take  a  vessel  which  will  contain 
a  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  ascertain  how  much  power  will  be 
given  by  that  quantity  of  water  of  a  certain  quality,  ?.  e.  falling 
from  a  given  height.  Having  established  this  standard,  we  can 

»  Page  177. 

f  Ttmplar's  DUloguea.    London  Magazine,  May,  1894. 
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at  any  time  if  the  quantity  and  quality  of  water  be  given,  as^ 
certain  the  power,  or  if  the  latter  be  given,  we  can  determine 
the  former. 

In  the  second,  we  take  for  comparison  a  given  quantity  of 
wheat,  tobacco,  cowrie  shells,  gold,  or  silver.  The  owner  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  of  a  pound  of  silver,  can  at  any  moment  as- 
certain how  much  labour  of  a  given  quality  is  contained  therein, 
or  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  it  This  being  establishedi 
if  the  price  be  given  he  ascertains  in  a  moment  the  quantity  of 
labour  therein  contained,  or  if  the  labour  be  given  he  ascer- 
tains the  price.  This  measure  of  value  is  "  practically  applied** 
daily  and  hourly  by  the  high  and  the  low,  by  the  wise  and 
the  foolish,  by  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  ignorant,  and 
so  far  is  it  from  being  **  worthless,"  that  it  is  the  only  one  that 
can  by  any  possibility  be  used — ^the  only  one  that  is  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  all  classes. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  labour,  the 
author  says, 

'<  It  is  an  increase  in  the  portion  of  the  product  assigned  to  the 
labourer  which  constitutes  a  rise  in  the  value  of  his  labour ;  but  it  is 
an  increase  in  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  capitalist  which  con- 
stitutes a  rise  in  his  profits ;  whence  it  clearly  follows,  that  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  supposition  of  a  simultaneous  rise  in 
both."* 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  a  rise  of  profits  cannot  take  place 
without  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  capitalist,  whereas 
we  have  shown  that  capital  is  most  productive  when  the  share 
of  the  owner  is  small,  and  that  when  the  latter  is  large  the  for- 
mer is  comparatively  unproductive.  When  only  the  superior 
soils  are  cultivated,  labour  is  unproductive  and  the  capitalist's 
share  is  large ;  but  as  cultivation  is  extended,  labour  becomes 
productive,  the  capitalist's  share  falls,  and  capital  becomes 
daily  more  and  more  productive  of  the  conveniences  and  luxu- 
ries of  life. 

•  Critical  DiMertation  on  the  Nature,  Measure,  and  Caueea  of  Value,  p.  70« 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

REVIEW.    REV.  RICHARD  JONES. 

AMOifo  the  most  recent  writers  on  this  subject  is  the  Rev. 
Richard  Jones,*  of  Cambridge,  whose  opinions  are  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  we  have  reviewed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  extracts. 

<«  The  power  of  the  earth  to  yields  even  to  the  rudest  labours  of 
mankind,  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  cultiva* 
lor  himself,  enables  him  to  pay  such  a  tribute :  hence  the  origin  of 
lent  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  earth 
are  piedaely  in  the  circumstances  we  have  been  describing ;  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  have  resorted  to  agriculture ;  too  rude  to  possess 
any  accumulated  fund  in  the  shape  of  capital,  from  which  the  wages 
of  the  labouring  cultivators  can  be  advanced.  These  cultivators,  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  comprise  always,  from  causes  we  shall  here* 
after  arrive  in  sight  of,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation.  As 
the  land  is  then  the  direct  source  of  the  subsistence,  of  the  population, 
so  the  nature  of  the  property  established  in  the  land,  and  the  forms 
and  terms  of  tenancy  to  which  that  property  gives  birth,  furnish  to 
the  people  the  most  influential  elements  of  their  national  character. 
We  may  be  prepared,  therefore,  to  see  without  surprise,  the  different 
systems  of  rents  which  in  this  state  of  things  have  arisen  out  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  difierent  people,  forming  the  main  ties 
which  hold  society  together,  determining  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
between  the  governing  part  of  the  community  and  the  governed,  and 
stamping  on  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  whole  globe 
their  most  striking  features,  social,  political,  and  moraUf 

**  When  men  begin  to  unite  in  the  form  of  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, the  political  notion  they  seem  constantly  to  adopt  first,  is 
that  of  an  exclusive  right,  existing  somewhere,  to  the  soil  of  the 
country  they  inhabit.  Their  circumstances,  their  prejudices,  their 
ideas  of  justice  pr  of  expediency,  lead  them,  almost  universally,  to 

*  Eaay  on  the  Dirtrilmtion  of  Weilth,  and  the  Sourcet  of  Tftxation.  Londoo, 
lOl. 

tFN(s4. 
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vest  that  right  in  their  general  government,  and  in  persons  deriving 
their  rights  from  it. 

**  The  rudest  people  among  whom  this  can  at  present  he  observed, 
are,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Islanders  of  the  South  Seas.  The  soil  of 
the  Society  Islands  is  very  imperfectly  occupied ;  the  whole  belongs 
to  the  sovereign ;  he  portions  it  among  the  nobles,  and  makes  and 
resumes  grants  at  his  pleasure.  The  body  of  the  people,  who  live 
on  certain  edible  roots  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  they  cultivate 
with  considerable  care,  receive  from  the  nobles,  in  their  turn,  permis- 
sion to  occupy  smaller  portions.  They  arc  thus  dependent  on  the 
chiefs  for  the  means  of  existence,  and  they  pay  a  tribute,  or  rent,  in 
the  shape  of  labour  and  services  performed  on  other  lands. 

**  On  the  continent  of  America,  the  institutions  of  those  people, 
who,  before  its  discovery,  had  resorted  to  agriculture  for  subsistence, 
indicate  also  an  early  and  complete  appropriation  of  the  soil  by  the 
state.  In  Mexico  there  were  crown  lands  cultivated  by  the  services 
of  those  classes  who  were  too  poor  to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the 
state  in  any  other  manner.  There  existed,  too,  a  body  of  about  three 
thousand  nobles  possessed  of  distinct  hereditary  property  in  land.* 

"  The  United  States  of  North  America,  though  often  referred  to 
in  support  of  different  views,  afford  another  remarkable  instance  of 
the  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  when  its  oc- 
cupation offers  the  only  means  of  subsistence  to  the  people.  The 
territories  of  the  Union  still  unoccupied,  from  the  Canadian  border  to 
the  shores  of  the  Floridas,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  are  ad- 
mitted in  law  and  practice,  to  be  the  property  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. They  can  be  occupied  only  with  its  consent  in  spots  fixed  on 
and  allotted  by  its  servants,  and  on  the  condition  of  a  previous  money 
paymcnt.f 

**  We  come  back,  then,  to  the  proposition,  that,  in  the  actual  pro- 
gress of  human  society ^  rent  has  usually  originated  in  the  appro* 
priation  of  the  soil^  at  a  time  when  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  cuU 
tivate  it  on  such  terms  as  they  can  obtain^  or  starve  ;  and  when 
their  scanty  capital  of  implements,  seed,  &c.,  being  utterly  insufficient 
to  secure  their  maintenance  in  any  other  occupation  than  that  of  agri- 
culture, is  chained  with  themselves  to  the  land  by  an  overpowering 
necessity.  The  necessity  then^  which  compels  them  to  pay  a  rent^ 
it  need  hardly  be  observedy  is  wholly  independent  of  any  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  ground  they  occupy ^  and  would  not  be  removed 
were  the  soils  all  equalised.^^i 

•  Jonai  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  p.  5.  t  Page  9.  f  Page  11. 
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Mr.  Jones  attribates  rent  entirely  to  the  monopdy  of  the  tcH 
by  governments  or  individuals,  who  are  enabled  to  dictate  the 
terms  upon  wkich  the  people  must  culiifxUe  f  e»  **  or  starve  ;**  and 
the  varieties  of  condition  among  nations  to  the  diflkrence  of  the 
terms  upon  which  the  owners  have  granted  its  use. 

The  monopoly  of  land  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
is  as  complete  as  in  France,  Poland,  or  India.  The  terms  upon 
which  its  cultivation  is  permitted  in  the  two  former  are  much 
more  onerous,  if  we  regard  only  the  amount  o(  rent  that  is  paid, 
than  in  the  others.  An  acre  of  land  near  London,  Liverpool,  or 
New  York,  will  yield  as  much  rent  as  two  or  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  near  Warsaw,  or  Madras.  The  terms  upon  which 
the  owner  grants  its  use  would  therefore  appear  less  favourable 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  than  in  Poland  or  India, 
and  we  should  expect  to  find  prosperity  in  the  latter,  where  rents 
are  low,  and  poverty  and  distress  in  the  former,  where  they  are 
high. 

In  opposition,  however,  to  this  is  the  fact,  that  where  rents 
are  high  the  cultivators  are  prosperous,  and  are  enabled  to  ac- 
cumulate property,  while  where  they  are  low  they  can  barely 
obtain  sufficient  to  support  life.  Where  the  landlord  has  a  large 
revenue,  he  leaves  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  in  the 
bands  of  the  producer,  whereas,  where  he  has  a  small  one,  he 
leaves  an  exceedingly  small  proportion.  The  reward  of  labour 
is  great  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  where  the  rental 
is  large;  but  in  Hindostan,  where  the  landlord  takes  one  fudfrf 
the  gross  produce^  the  amount  collected  from  its  immense  popu- 
lation by  the  great  land  owner  is  short  of  twenty  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  and  the  abstraction  of  that  sum  leaves  the  cul- 
tivators in  the  most  abject  poverty.  If  we  look  to  Australia, 
where  land  exists  in  abundance,  and  where  large  quantities  may 
be  had  for  the  mere  trouble  of  application*  to  the  proper  office, 
and  where  monopoly  car.  of  course,  have  no  influence,  we  find 
that  the  proportion  demanded  of  the  cultivatorf  is  greater  than 
in  Great  Britain,  where  all  is  monotx>lized. 

Further  examination  would  have  satisfied  Mr.  Jones  that 
monopoly  would  not  account  for  the  difierences  of  condition 

•8Mpif»SS,Mee.  f  See|Mfe69,«ttf«. 
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presented  by  the  various  countries.  He  would  have  seen  tha 
the  various  species  distinguished  by  the  terms  ryot,  labour 
metayer,  cottage,  and  money  rents,  are  but  stepe  in  the  pro- 
gress towards  civilization,  marking  the  progress  of  different 
nations.  We  shall  briefly  show  the  causes  of  these  differences. 
A  community  find  it  necessary  to  have  a  magistrate,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  execution  of  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  person  and  property  secure.  They  select 
one,  and  grant  to  him  and  his  descendants,  the  right  of  levying 
taxes  on  their  property,  for  his  own  support  and  that  of  the 
troops  he  may  deem  necessary.  He  commences  with  a  small 
body  of  soldiers,  and  is  content  with  a  taZf  or  renU  of  ten  per 
cent  If  the  people  prefer  to  be  themselves  the  soldiers,  they 
perhaps  agree  that  each  man  shall  do  duty  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year,  being  a  labour  renL  In  the  course 
of  a  short  time  their  chief  finds  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  be  a  captain  over  thousands  than  over  hundreds,  and  he 
embroils  his  people  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  by  which 
he  makes  it  necessary  to  have  double  the  number  of  troops, 
and  to  raise  the  taxt  or  renU  to  twenty  per  cent,  or  to  ciedl 
for  the  services  of  double  the  number  of  his  subjects.  A  fur- 
ther extension  of  territory  makes  larger  armies  necessary  and 
gradually  the  occupant  of  the  land  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
higher  tax,  until  at  length  ''one  half  of  the  gross  produce,''  as  in 
India,  is  taken  from  him  as  rent  of  land,  the  property  of  which 
is  unquestionably  in  him ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
the  people  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty;  ignorant 
of  their  rights,  and  totally  incapable  of  defending,  if  they  even 
knew,  them ;  and  at  length  it  comes  to  be  doubted  whether  they 
ever  really  possessed  a  right  of  property,*  or  transferable  inte- 

•  Mr.  JoiiM*B  reaaoniiiir  in  oppotition  to  Uie  cmtenoe  of  tny  nieh  riglite  in 
India  U  contained  in  Uie  following  ptMage. 

«•  Are  Uie  ryoU  in  R^^mct'han  jM-M<icaUy,  m  he  (Colonel  Tod)  oonoeiTOi  tiieni 
to  be,  frttkMen  in  any  ten*,  in  which  an  English  proprietor  is  called  tiU/res. 
AeUer  of  the  land  he  owns?  I  began  in  the  text  bjr  remarking,  that  tile  ryol 
has  very  generally  a  recognised  right  to  the  hereditary  OMii|Mitoii  of  his  plot  of 
ground,  while  he  pays  the  rent  demanded  of  him :  and  the  question  is,  whether 
that  right  in  Rajast'han  practically  amoonts  to  a  priprMtery  right  or  not  Now 
a  distinction  before  suggested  in  the  text,  seems  to  affwd  the  only  real  criterion 
which  can  enable  us  to  determine  this  queitian  &irly.  Is  the  ryot  at  radMVUt  T 
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rest,  in  the  land.  A  new  power^  superseding  the  old,  and  find- 
ing the  people  in  this  state,  assumes  that  the  people  had  no 
rights^  and  despoils  them  of  the  little  that  had  remained  to  them. 
Here  we  have  the  ryot  rents  of  India. 

In  another  community,  the  chief,  as  he  enlarged  his  territory, 
would  divide  it  among  his  officers,  charged  with  its  defence. 
They  would  be  counts,  marquesses,  or  dukes,  and  would  be 
bound  to  appear  when  called  for,  with  a  given  number  of  men, 
to  pay  labcfur  reritfor  their  propeiiyt  by  carrying  arms.  Their 
sovereign,  being  fond  of  glory,  calls  frequently  for  their  ser- 

hu  he,  or  has  he  not,  a  len^fieial  intereat  in  Uie  aoil  7  can  he  obtain  mooej  tbr 
thai  intereat  by  aale  7  can  he  make  a  landlord's  rent  of  it  T  To  gvn  a  coltiTaior 
an  hereditary  intereat  at  a  variable  rack-rent,  and  then  to  caU  hia  right  to  tifl  a 
ftwhold  rifht,  would  dearly  be  little  better  than  mockery.  To  sabjeet  audi  a 
panon  to  the  payment  of  were  than  a  rack-rent,  to  leaTO  him  no  adeqoate  tmuit^ 
aeralioQ  far  hia  peraonal  toil,  and  atiU  to  caU  him  a  freehold  proprietor,  would  be 
flomething  more  bitter  than  mere  mockery.  To  eatablish  by  law,  and  enibroe 
emefly  in  praetice,  finea  and  pnniahments  to  avenge  hia  ranning  away  from  hia 
freehold,  and  refhaing  to  cnltiYate  it  for  the  benefit  of  hia  hard  task  maater,  weald 
be  to  convert  hua  into  a  predial  dave :  and  this,  althoogh  a  very  natoial  conaa 
^[iionee  of  the  mode  of  eatabliahing  each  freehold  rights,  would  make  the  names 
of  proprietor  and  owner  almost  ridiculoua.*** 

If  thia  view  be  correct,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  away  with  private  property 
m  land  ia  any  pari  of  Europe,  ia,  that  the  taxes  shall  be  raiaed  so  high  aa  to  pra- 
vwi  the  owner  from  raoeiving  rent.  In  aome  parts  of  Rngland  the  poor^tax  Iia4 
lian  ao  high  that  property  waa  rendered  totally  valoeleai ;  hot  Mr.  Jooea  would 
tmrt^T  it  very  extraordinary  that  any  Frenchman  or  German  ahould  deny  the 
axistanoe  of  private  proper^  therein  on  the  gromid  that  the  occupant  paid  no 
lent  to  the  owner. 

The  view  of  Sir  TTiomas  Munro,  are  fwaentlslly  different  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  Allowing  pessage  quoted  by  Mr.  Jonea,!  that  he  oonaidera  the  ryot  to  be  the 
froprielor,  subject  to  the  claim  of  the  state  for  rent  or  taxea. 

''Tot  with  all  theae  views  of  the  difficulty  of  esUblishing  private  property  ha 
land.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  declares  the  ryot'  to  be  the  true  proprietor,  /star ssiiy 
flU  tld  Is  mi  dmimsd  ty  tkt  mvtrtign  as  rssiniM.  This  he  saya,  while  refeet- 
ii^the  proprietaiy  daima  of  the  aemindara;  which  he  thinka  niduly  ■^■g^ifitd. 
*  But  the  ryot  ia  the  real  proprietor,  for  whatever  land  doea  not  belong  to  the 
aofereign  belongs  to  him.  The  demand  for  pubTic  revenue,  according  as  it  k 
high  or  low  in  different  plaoea,  and  at  different  timea,  affects  hia  ahare :  but  whether 
it  leaves  him  only  the  bare  profit  of  hb  atoek,  or  a  amad  surplus  beyond  it  aa 
Jandlord'a  rent,  he  ia  atiU  the  true  proprietor,  and  poaaeaaee  all  that  ia  not  daimed 
Vf  the  eomeign  aa  revenue.* **^F4.  Jilp,  34a 

•  Jonea  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.    Appendix,  p.  3fi. 
t  Ibid.  Appendix,  page  40. 
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vices  and  few  men  are  left  for  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  improvement  of  condition  of  the  people 
is  very  slow.  Improvement,  however,  tcfking  place,  the  sove- 
reign finds  the  system  of  personal  service,  or  labour  rents,  in- 
convenient, and  prefers  to  have  them  in  a  form  that  enables 
him  to  employ  an  army  when  he  thinks  proper.  The  nobles, 
no  longer  requiring  in  the  field  the  services  of  their  tenants,  find 
very  speedily  that  production  and  the  power  to  pay  rent  are 
increased,  and  personal  services  are  commuted  for  a  share  of 
the  produce  of  the  land.  Hence  arise  metayer  rents.  If  the 
chief  continue  to  prefer  his  own  glory  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjects,  the  demands  upon  them,  in  the  form  of  taxes  for  the 
support  of  his  armies,  limit  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  his 
.  nobility  employed  in  the  service  of  the  state  do  not  acquire 
those  habits  which  lead  them  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of 
their  properties.  If,  however,  any  increase  take  place,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  to  the  substitution  of  money,  in  lieu  of  pro- 
duce, rents. 

In  a  neighbouring  community,  the  people,  when  they  created 
a  chief  magistrate,  might  have  imposed  upon  the  exercise  of  his 
power,  and  particularly  upon  the  right  of  taxation,  certain  re- 
strictions. When  it  happened  that  one  of  his  successors  was 
disposed  to  overstep  the  limits,  they  might  have  deposed  him, 
and  perhaps  put  him  to  death.  Another  they  might  have  turned 
adrift  with  his  family,  and  substituted  a  new  one.  By  examples 
of  this  kind  they  might  have  taught  their  chiefs  that  they  had 
rights  as  well  as  himself,  and  by  guarding  those  rights  with 
care  they  might  have  prevented  the  unceasing  warfare  by 
which  their  neighbours  were  distinguished.  The  people,  not 
having  to  attend  so  much  to  the  aflTairs  of  others,  would  have 
leisure  to  attend  to  their  own,  labour  wouki  become  more  pro- 
ductive, capital  would  accumulate,  and  that  accumulation  would 
be  attended  with  increased  power  of  production.  In  such  a 
community  labour  rents  would  gradually  change  into  produce 
rents,  and  those  into  money  rents,  until  at  length  the  whole 
should  be  of  the  latter  kind.  Such  has  been  the  progress  of 
England,  and  such  would  be  that  of  Russia,  Poland,  Prussia, 
Austria,  France,  and  all  other  countries,  if  their  governments 
would  permit  capital  to  accumulate. 
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Tbe  came  of  the  dtflference  in  the  tenns  upon  which  the  pro* 
prietora  permit  the  soil  to  be  cultivated,  is  to  be  found,  not  in  anjr 
diflerence  of  disposition  on  their  part,  for  men  who  feel  power 
abnoet  alwajrs  forget  right,  but  in  the  fact  thajt  to  the  cMef  of- 
iBcer  of  the  government  was  not  granted,  in  the  one  case,  the 
same  entire  control  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects, 
as  in  the  other.  Hke  peopk  retained  a  control  over  the  operatiam 
of  the  gaoemmeni ;  they  permitted  no  part  (f  their  property  or  of 
their  earnings  to  he  taken  without  their  consent ;  and  a  necessary 
consequence  was,  that  taxes  were  lighter  and  th^  operations  of 
the  government  tended  less  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  indi- 
viduals, than  in  the  other  cases.  Capital  greWf  and  with  it  grew 
the  demand  for  labour^  the  consequence  of  which  was  increase 
in  the  value  of  property,  increase  of  rents  and  profits,  and  in- 
crease of  wages  to  the  labourer. 

Mr.  Jones  attributes  to  money  rents  much  less  influence  upon 
government  than  to  the  other  descriptions  of  rent    He  says, 

**  When  a  race  of  capitalisis  have  made  their  appearance,  to  take 
charge  of  the  varied  industry  of  a  population,  and  advance  from  their 
own  funds  the  wages  of  its  labour,  property  in  land,  and  the  forms  of 
tenancy  it  may  give  birth  to,  no  longer  influence  in  the  first  degree, 
either  the  springs  of  government,  or  the  constituent  elements  of  so* 
ciety.  The  composition  of  the  community  becomes  more  complicated, 
other  interests  and  other  sources  of  power  mingle  their  forces  to  de» 
termine  the  character  and  condition  of  a  people,  and  affect  the  detail 
of  all  their  multiptied  connexions."* 

As  capital  increases,  much  of  it  is  devoted  to  other  pursuits 
than  that  of  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  com« 
munity  exercise  less  influence  upon  the  mass  than  they  had  pr^ 
viously  done,  because  the  proportion  so  employed  is  in  a  state 
of  constant  reduction.  In  no  case,  however,  can  the  mode  of 
occupation,  or  of  the  employment  of  capital,  have  any  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  government  Government  influences 
the  mode  of  occupation,  as,  by  limiting  the  power  of  accumula- 
tion,  it  prevents  the  growth  of  capital  and  the  increase  of  aids 
to  labour,  compelliog  man  to  do  that  with  a  hoe  that  should 
be  done  with  the  plough,  and  that  with  the  hand  which  should 
be  done  by  the  steam  engine. 

»  JooM  on  tbe  Diitrilmtion  of  W«dti^  p.  18S. 
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"  Rents  thus  constituted,  cease  at  once  to  decide  the  amount  of 
wages.  While  obliged  to  extract  his  own  food  from  the  earth,  the 
quantity  of  produce  which  the  labourer  retained,  the  amount,  that  is, 
of  his  real  wages,  depended,  we  have  seen,  mainly  on  the  contract 
made  with  the  proprietor. 

**  When  the  engagement  of  the  labourer  is  with  a  capitalist,  this 
dependence  on  the  landlord  is  dissolved,  and  the  amount  of  his  wages 
is  determined  by  other  causes."* 

The  whole  produce  of  the  land  goes  to  pay,  first;  the  wages 
of  the  labourer ;  second,  the  wages  of  the  person  who  directs 
the  labourer ;  third,  interest  upon  the  capital  employed  in  ploughs 
and  harrows,  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  paying  wages ;  and  fourth, 
rent  to  the  landlord.  The  whole  of  these  interests  may  be  re- 
presented by  one  person ;  or  there  may  be  two ;  or  there  may 
be  four  distinct  persons,  but  it  makes  no  possible  difierence  in 
the  quantity  apportioned  as  wages,  and  as  profits. 

When  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  himself  the  farmer,  he  gives 
his  time,  attention,  and  capital,  and  expects  to  receive  interest 
upon  the  capital  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  or  in- 
vested in  implements,  in  horses  and  cattle,  or  advanced  as 
wages  to  the  persons  who  work  it,, and  in  addition  thereto,  he 
must  have  wages  for  himself,  the  reward  of  his  personal  at- 
tentioa  If  not  disposed  to  continue  his  attention,  or  to  furnish 
the  capital,  he  seeks  out  a  man  who  has  the  capital  and  the 
time  and  agrees  to  accept  from  him  a  part  of  the  profits 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  receive;  while  the  person  who 
takes  it  is  careful  not  to  agree  to  pay  more  than  what  will 
probably  be  the  surplus,  after  paying  himself  wages  and  the 
usual  profits  upon  the  capital  he  must  employ.  The  real  difl^ 
rence  produced  by  the  intervention  of  the  capitalist  is  that, 
whereas,  under  the  system  of  Metairie  the  owner  of  the  land 
and  the  labourer  both  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  crop  and 
might  have  more  or  less,  as  the  seasons  were  favourable  or 
otherwise,  under  that  of  money  rents,  the  owner  of  capital 
becomes  an  insurer  to  both  parties,  guarant3dng  to  one  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rent,  and  to  the  other  a  certain  amount  of  wages. 
Hr.  Jones's  error  consists  in  considering  the  term  wages  to  ap* 

•  JooM  on  the  DiftrlbnUoii  of  Wetlth,  pp.  188,  189. 
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ply  only  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  jiot  to  the  manager  of  the 
farm.  The  quantity  of  wages  is  the  same,  whether  divided 
among  two  or  three  persons,  and  the  quantity  of  rent  is  the 
same,  whether  the  land  be  cultivated  by  the  owner,  or  his  tenant 
If  a  bad  season  occur  the  farmer  has  no  wages  for  himself,  as 
the  whole  produce  is  absorbed  by  the  sums  that  he  has  con- 
tracted to  pay ;  but  in  a  good  season  he  makes  large  wages, 
which  compensate  him  for  the  failure  of  the  previous  year.  He 
has  calculated  his  rent  on  an  average  of  several  years,  and 
must  submit  to  an  occasional  loss. 

Mr.  Jones  falls  into  the  same  error  as  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  sup- 
posing that  high  wages  tend  to  produce  low  profits. 

**  It  will  be  shown  hcreofler,  that  in  a  country  replete  with  capital, 
as  England  is,  it  is  always  highly  probable  that  Uie  rate  of  wages 
will  be  sufficiently  ahead  of  that  rate  in  poorer  countries,  to  produce 
a  slight  inferiority  in  the  rate  of  profits  in  the  richer  coimtry ;  though 
its  productive  power  be  the  greatest,  and  in  a  state  of  rapid  in- 
crease."* 

He,  however,  sees  that  this  fall  of  profits  is  attended  with  in- 
creased power  of  accumulation,  and  guards  his  readers  against 
supposing  this  to  be  a  paradox.    Accordingly,  he  says, 

**  That  fall  of  the  rate  of  profits  which  is  so  common  a  phenome- 
non as  to  be  almost  a  constant  attendant  on  increasing  population 
and  wealth,  is,  it  will  be  seen,  so  far  from  indicating  greater  feeble- 
ness in  any  branch  of  industry,  that  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  an 
increasing  productive  power  in  all,  and  by  an  ability  to  accumulate 
fresh  resources,  more  abundantly  and  more  rapidly. 

**If  the  prepossessions  of  any  reader  should  lead  him  at  once  to 
treat  this  statement  as  paradoxical,  let  me  beg  of  him  to  turn  his 
eye  to  the  growing  powers  of  production  and  accumulation  displayed 
by  England  during  the  last  century,  and  to  compare  them  with  those 
of  the  countries  in  Europe  in  which  profits  have  continued  the 
bighe8t."t 

The  views  of  Mr.  Jones  on  this  subject  do  not  differ  very  mate- 
rially from  those  of  Mr.  Senior,  already  submitted  to  the  reader.| 
He  thinks  that  the  increase  of  capital  presents  **  a  source  of  ad- 
dition to  the  mass  of  rents,  less  copious^  but  more  durable,"^  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  mass  of  profit  is  increased,  although 

•  JoDM  on  the  Diitribuaon  of  WealU^  p.  259.  t  Ibid.  p.  39. 

t  ilnte,  Pi«e  dee.  ^  Ibid.  p.  327. 
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the  amount  received  for  the  use  of  any  given  qoantity  of  capi- 
tal is  decreased.  We  have  shown*  on  the  contrary,  that  with 
the  increase  of  capital  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  share  of  the 
capitalist,  and  that  that  diminution  is  the  sign  of  an  increase  in 
the  productiveness  of  labour,  and  of  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  commodities  obtainable  for  the  use  of  any  given  amount  of 
capital. 

If  a  man  produce  a  pair  of  shoes  in  a  day,  and  the  shopkeeper 
pay  him  eighty  cents,  and  sell  them  for  a  dollar,  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  are  eighty  cents,  and  the  dealer  has  an  advance  of  one 
fourth  upon  the  cost  Increased  business  enables  the  latter  to  seO 
for  smaller  profit,  and  he  gives  ninety  cents  for  a  similar  pair 
of  shoes,  by  which  wages  are  increased  to  that  sum,  and  his 
advance  is  reduced  to  one  ninth.  He  would  here  say  that  he 
had  less  pnfit 

Instead,  however,  of  doing  business  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  the  dealer  would  sell  forty  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  shoes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  find  that  instead 
of  having  a  surplus  of  two  thousand  dollars,  he  had  three  thousand 
dollars,  after  paying  all  his  exposes.  Here  he  would  say  he 
had  more  jnrfiL  Thus  the  same  business,  considered  in  one 
way,  would  yield  greater^  and  in  another,  smaller  profits  than 
it  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  The  profits  of  trade  are  esti- 
mated by  the  proportion  retained  by  the  dealer,  and  that  pro- 
portion tends  to  diminish  as  wealth  increases.  The  prtfits  t^ 
C£7pito/ invariably  increase  with  this  diminution  of  the  proportion. 

We  have  shown  that  the  decreased  proportion  of  the  capi- 
tafist  is  attended  by  a  steady  increase  of  the  wages  of  the 
labourer,  and  think  the  reader  must  be  satisfied  that  with  in- 
creased production  they  must  always  increase — that  with  de- 
creased production  they  must  decrease — and  that  with  station- 
ary production  they  must  remain  stationary.  Mr.  Jones,  how- 
ever, is  of  opinion  that  profits  ma:^  faU  whik  wages  remain 
stationary^  and  that  this  diminished  return  to  capital  may  be 
attended  with  an  increase  in  the  power  of  accumulating  fresh 
capital 

*'  We  have  been  arguing  on  the  admission,  that  a  decrease  in  the 
rate  either  of  wages  or  profits,  the  other  of  the  two  remaining  sta- 
tionary, is  a  proof  of  a  diminished  produce  and  lessened  productive 
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power  in  9ome  of  the  departments  of  national  industry ;  and  have 
merely  attempted  to  show,  that  even  with  such  an  admission,  an  as- 
sumption that  the  decrease  necessarily  originates  in  agriculture,  b 
inamissible.  Hercailer»  we  shall  have  occasion  to  prove,  that  the 
admission  itself  is  too  large ;  that  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  profit  with 
stationary  wages,  does  not  of  itself  indicate  any  diminution  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  in  the  population  ,*  that  it  is  even  quite  consistent  with 
advancing  efficiency  in  the  national  industry,  and  may  be  accom- 
panied by  a  steady  increase  of  the  power  of  accumulating  fresh  capi- 
tal ;  but  the  developement  of  this  proposition  belongs  to  another  part 
of  our  subject.*'* 

If  the  whole  product  be  divided,  as  it  mast  be,  between  the 
producer  and  the  owner  of  the  capital,  and  one  remain  station- 
ary  while  the  other  is  depressed,  the  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
decreased  production.  It  cannot  ^  be  accompanied  by  a  steady 
increase  in  the  power  of  accumulating  fresh  capital/* 

Mr.  Jones  has  shown  very  clearly  that  facts  are  in  decided 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Messrs.  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  but 
he  was  himself  embarrassed  by  that  of  monopoly  and  appro- 
priation, and  he  did  not  remark  that  the  reduction  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  capitalist  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  return 
for  the  use  of  capital.  In  consequence  he  has,  we  think,  failed 
to  give  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  causes  of  the  variations  in  the 
mode  of  distribution. 


We  here  close  this  review,  and  must  now  request  the  reader 
to  turn  to  Chapter  IX,  and  read  the  summary  there  given  of 
the  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and  satisfy 
himself  whether  they,  or  those  proposed  by  the  other  writers 
whose  works  we  have  reviewed,  are  most  in  accordance  with 
the  phenomena  offered  to  his  consideration  in  the  various  states 
of  society. 


In  the  course  of  this  investigation  we  have  had  occasion  to 
use  several  terms  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  is  at- 
tached to  them  by  some  other  writers,  and  will  therefore  now 
proceed  to  offer  our  definitions,  with  the  reasons  for  using  them 
in  the  maimer  we  have  done. 

•  JooM  on  the  Diitribation  of  Wealth,  pp.  374, 975. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 
OF  REVENUIU-DEFINITION. 

Dr.  JoHirsoir  defines  revenue  to  be  "income:  annual  profits  do- 
rived  from  land,  or  other  fiinds/'  The  fund  ivhich  supplies  reve- 
nue to  the  Avorkman,  is  his  labour :  to  the  merchant,  his  activity 
and  judgment :  to  the  capitalist,  his  houses,  mills,  or  stocks :  to  the 
landlord,  his  land :  to  the  government,  that  portion  of  each 
which  is  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state:  to  the 
nation,  the  Avhole  sum  of  labour  and  of  capital  by  which  it  is 
aided. 

The  commodities  produced  by  an  individual  in  any  givea 
period  of  time,  constitute  his  revenue  for  that  time.  Those  pro- 
duced by  a  family,  or  by  a  community  of  any  size,  constitute  the 
revenue  of  that  community.  All  the  commodities  thus  pro- 
duced have  value,  and  therefore  we  say  that  the  stem  af  ea> 
changtabU  values  produced  conttUuies  the  revenue  cfa  counirjf. 

This  meaning  of  the  term  is  perfectly  well  understood,  and 
it  is  singular  that  Adam  Smith  should  have  used  it  difierently. 
Instead  of  using  it  to  designate  the  annual  product,  he  applies 
it  only  to  that  portion  which  is  annually  expended,  and  in  this 
mode  of  application  he  is  followed  by  Mr.  Malthus,*  and  many 
other  writers* 

If  this  mode  of  using  it  be  sanctioned,  the  man  who  receives 
rents  to  the  amount  £  1000  per  annum  and  expends  the  whole, 
must  be  deemed  to  have  a  larger  revenue  than  his  neighbour 
who  receives  £  2000  and  applies  £  1200  of  it  to  the  increase 
of  his  capital ;  and  the  workman  who  expends  the  whole  of  his 
wages,  has  a  larger  revenue  than  his  fellow  workman  who  de- 
posits a  portion  in  the  saving  fundf    Such  a  departure  firom 

•  M  The  workman  whom  the  capitalitt  employs  eon»ume$  that  part  $f  hi$  w&gu 
wkiek  he  i9e$  iMrf  aavei  m  revenue,  with  a  view  to  anbtistenoe  or  enjoyment;  and 
not  aa  capital  with  a  view  to  prodaction.*'-- MaUAiw,  D^nUimu^p.  95a 

t  **  If  the  words  revenue  and  income  were  c&«xtenaive  with  ezpenditnre^  tbe 
eommon  atatement  that  a  man  is  living  within  his  income,  would  be  a  oontrv 
dictioD  in  terms.**— tSMer,  Ovtftne,  p,  16a 
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the  ordinaiy  meaning  of  words  cannot  but  cause  difficulty,  and 
should  always  be  avoided.  A  recent  writer,  after  mentioning  that 
the  fanners  of  England  are  compelled  to  live  on  their  capital 
instead  of  their  profits,  says,  **  they  are  obliged  to  convert  their 
capital  into  revenue^*  an  expression  which  could  not  be  under- 
stood by  any  one  who  was  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  science.  Our  object  being  to  avoid  mystery,  and  to  render 
the  science  easy  of  comprehension,  we  have  used  the  word  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  Dr.  Johnson,  including  under  it  the 
whole  product  of  labour.  When  it  is  said  then  that  the  revenue 
of  one  individual,  or  nation,  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  another, 
the  meaning  can  be  understood  without  difficulty,  but  if  there 
be  attached  to  it  the  idea  of  double  expenditure,  a  glossary 
must  be  supplied  to  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  it 

A  portion  of  the  revenue  is  expended,  aiKi  the  remainder, 
being  laid  by  to  accumulate,  constitutes  oAPrrAL. 

•  W6«lthofNitb]ii,iioCeoDaiapterV.,BookS,l>7lfr.Wikefield. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


CAPITAL^DBFINITION.    ADVANTAGES  OP  CAPITAL.   DIVISION 

OF  LABOUR. 

UvDCR  the  head  of  capital  we  include  aO  articks  pogsestiitg 
exchangeable  vabte^  the  accumulated  results  offOMt  labour* 

It  is  defined  by  Mr.  Senior  to  mean 

*'  An  ariiele  of  weaiih^  the  result  of  human  exertion^  empUyed 
in  the  production  or  distribution  of  wealth.**^ 

He  limits  it  to  articles  that  are 

<*The  result  of  human  exertion,  in  order  to  exclude  those  produo* 
tive  instruments  to  which  have  been  given  the  name  of  natural  agents, 
and  which  a^rd  not  profit,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  that  word,  but 

rent/'t 

In  thus  excluding  land,  as  well  as  all  articles  of  wealth  not 
employed  in  the  production  or  distribution  of  wealth,  Mr.  Senior 
agrees  with  nearly  all  political  economists,  but  we  cannot  agree 
in  the  propriety  of  the  exclusion*  We  have  shown  that  the 
value  of  land  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  labour  that  is  be- 
stowed upon  it,  and  that  it  is  governed  by  the  same  laws 
which  govern  all  other  capital  It  must  therefore  be  treated  as 
capital  We  shall  add  nothing  to  what  we  have  already  said 
on  that  subject,  but  will  now  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  exclud- 
ing commodities  not  applied  to  the  production  of  additional 
wealth. 

The  hut  of  the  woodman,  and  the  cottage  of  the  labourer, 
are  unquestionably  capital  They  aid  production,  by  preserv- 
ing health.  The  dwelling  house  of  the  mechanic,  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  of  the  judge,  are  equally  necessary,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  where  to  draw  the  line  between  the  log-hut  of  the  settler, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  The  horse  of 
the  farmer  and  the  carriage  of  the  physician  are  productively 
employed.  The  diamond  in  the  possession  of  the  owner  of  the 
mine,  or  of  the  diamond  merchant,  is  capital  Can  its  transfer 
to  the  possession  of  the  person  who  wears  it  change  its  cha- 

•  OntliM,  p.  153.  t  Ibid. 
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racter  1  The  man  who  owns  capital  in  the  form  of  bank  stock 
may  to-morrow  change  it  for  capital  in  the  form  of  Apsley- 
House,  while  the  owner  of  the  latter  may  find  it  more  con- 
venient to  convert  it  into  bank  stock.  Is  it  not  equally  capital 
in  either  form  7  Gold  is  admitted  to  be  capital  while  it  remains 
in  the  form  of  coin ;  when  converted  into  ornaments  it  is  still 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  shopkeeper :  when  those  ornaments 
are  transferred  to  the  persons  who  uses  them,  their  character  is 
supposed  to  be  lost :  yet  it  may  be  regamed  if  the  purchaser 
will  return  them  to  the  shopkeeper. 

A.  possesses  a  diamond  which  he  desires  to  sell,  value  $50,000. 
In  his  hands  it  is  admitted  to  be  capital.  R  possesses  bank 
stock  to  the  same  amount,  making  a  total  of  $100,000.  R, 
however,  concludes  to  sell  his  stock,  and  purchase  the  diamond 
to  ornament  his  sword  hilt,  and  by  this  operation,  according  to 
most  writers,  the  capital  is  reduced  to  $50,000,  but  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  amount,  if  B.,  instead  of  using  it,  will  make 
up  his  mind  to  hold  it  for  sale,  placing  it  for  that  purpose  in  the 
shop  of  a  dealer.  This  seems  very  absurd,  but  it  is  precisely 
the  effect  of  the  exclusion. 

According  to  this  limitation,  the  bricks  and  mortar  applied 
to  building  a  store-house  are  capital,  while  those  emplo3red  in 
the  construction  of  the  fine  dwelling-house  of  the  proprietor  are 
not  They  become  so,  however,  when  the  time  arrives  for  con- 
verting the  dwelling  house  into  a  place  of  business.  The  at* 
tempt  to  establish  such  distinctions  leads  to  difiiculty,  and  should 
be  abandoned.  Bank  stock,  rail  roads,  store-houses,  dwellings, 
gold,  silver,  diamonds,  and  pearls,  and  all  other  articles  pos- 
sessing exchangeable  value,  constitute  the  capital  of  a  nation, 
and  whether  the  owner  of  a  portion  of  it  be  disposed  to  let  it 
remain  in  the  form  of  diamonds,  yielding  him  gratification  in 
one  form,  or  invests  it  in  machinery  that  shall  yield  him  grati- 
fication in  another,  is  totally  unimportant.  Nearly  the  whole 
amount  that  exists  is  directly  used  in  aiding  labour,*  and  thus 

*  A  recent  writer  hu  arrived  at  Uie  very  ungular  conduaion,  that  when  capi- 
til  ii  need  to  aid  production,  commodities  cannot  be  sold  aa  cheap  aa  when  it  it 


**  In  France,  Switierland,  and  Savoy,  such  proprietors  (those  who  cultiyata 
hod  without  Msittance,  except  from  their  own  families,)  are  very  common.  There 
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improving  its  quality ;  and  the  quantity  that  is  not  bo  used  is  too 
insignificant  in  proportion  to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 

Were  we  to  restrict  the  term  capital  to  those  commodities 
which  directly  aid  production,  it  would  be  necessary  lo  deter- 

ou  be  little  doaU  Uut  prodaoe  niwd  in  this  waj  would  be  of  le«  ▼aloe  than  If 
cireolating  capital  were  employed.  For  the  peasant  who  tills  the  land  on  his  own 
aocoont  reekong  not  the  materiali  of  hi§  fritaU  conaumptiim  a»  part  tf  kit  ex- 
pnuet,  hut  ki$  labour  only.  The  former  is  considered  simply  as  the  fund  for  the 
immediate  gratification  of  his  wants,  and  for  wkUk  no  rotum  ts  expected.  But 
the  capitalist  who  employs  labourers,  moat  have  restored  to  him,  not  the  ▼aloe  of 
the  capital  only,  but  a  profit  on  the  same.  Therefore  he  cannot  oeU  so  cheap  ao 
the  man  who  wDorko  on  hie  own  account.  Thus,  suppose,  that  in  any  country  com 
was  raised  in  the  manner  above  stated,  but  manufactures  throuj^h  the  intenren^ 
taon  of  circulating  capital,  and  that  the  exertions  of  one  hundred  countrymen  tar 
one  hondred  days  could  produce  grain  worth  five  hundred  pounds.  In  order  to 
employ  the  same  nomber  of  manu&cturing  labourers,  at  the  same  rate,  and  ftr 
the  like  period,  the  capitalist  must  consequently  advance  a  similar  sum.  But  if 
his  product  be  worth  no  more  than  five  hundred  pounds,  he  can  of  course  realiae 
BO  profit  whatever.  Therefore  his  commodity  must  be  of  greater  value  than  this, 
that  is  superior  in  value  to  the  com  that  has  been  raiwd  by  the  aame  quantity  of 
labour.  If  pr^/Uo  he  at  ten  per  cent,  the  former  ufill  he  so  much  higher  than  the 
UUer.^-^Romoay  on  the  Diotribution  of  Wealthy  p.  54:  Such  is  the  result  at  which 
Mr.  Ramsay  arrives  in  endeavouring  to  distinguish  between  Uie  services  rendered 
by  the  two  kinds  of  cajntal  which  political  economists  have  generally  designated 
by  the  terms  jEjretf  and  cin;fdaiing.  The  man  who  works  on  jus  own  acooont  is 
supposed  **  not  to  reckon  the  materials  of  his  private  consumption,*'  but  to  **  charge 
for  his  labour,"  for  which,  only,  a  '*  return  is  expected.**  Whence  come  those 
materials  for  which  no  charge  is  made?  Are  they  not  the  results  of  the  labour 
for  which  a  charge  i»  made  ?  Are  they  not  Uie  circulating  capital  employed  by 
the  small  proprietor  during  the  time  tint  he  is  preparing  a  new  crop  for  market? 
They  undoubtedly  are  so,  and  that  capital  is  governed  by  the  same  lavra  which 
govern  that  of  the  large  proprietor.  Mr.  Ramsay  thinks  that  the  product  will  be 
of  less  value,  as  it  certainly  will  be,  and  therefore  he  thinko  that  the  product  oen 
he  ooLd  cheaper.  Here  is  a  strange  confounding  of  value  and  price.  The  product 
will  be  of  less  value  than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  labour  organind  under  the 
direction  of  a  capitalist,  and  therrfore  it  cannot  he  oold  so  cheap.  Labour  aided 
by  capital  of  any  kind,  whether  in  the  form  of  money,  or  wheat,  or  ships,  or  cotton 
machinery,  becomes  more  productive.  The  small  proprietor,  unaided  by  capital, 
produces  littie,  and  of  that  littie,  must  retain  a  larger  proportion  than  the  large  capi- 
talist,  who  can  therefore  produce  his  commodities  in  the  market  at  less  cost,  and 
sell  them  cheaper.  Mr.  Ramsay,  however,  ii  of  opinion  tiiat,  **  the  euUivation  of 
land  hy  little  proprietore,  muot  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  huaineoo  if 
farming  carried  onhy  a  eeparate  claes  ofperaone,  that  ie  by  capUaliete  poooeooing 
experience  in  rural  affaire.  The  former  will  he  able  to  undereeU  the  latter.^  By 
the  same  rule,  the  business  of  manufacturing  by  the  owners  of  hand-looms  should 
have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the  application  of  machinery  thereto  by  rjpi*«tiff!» 
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mine  upon  some  mode  of  separating  the  luxuries  from  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  but  here  y/e  should  find  great  difficulty.  A 
Hindoo  would  be  of  opinion  that  labour  >¥Ouid  be  quite  as  pro- 
ductive without  a  shirt  as  with  one.  It  would  be  a  luxury  to  be 
able  to  own  one.  A  Pole  might  think  that  labour  would  be  as  pro- 
ductive in  a  ragged  coat  as  in  one  that  was  whole,  yet  an  Eng- 
lishman would  believe  that  it  would  be  rendered  more  produc- 
tive by  the  feeling  of  self-respect  engendered  by  the  habit  of 
wearing  good  clothing.  An  Irishman  might  think  that  labour 
would  not  be  less  productive  if  all  the  world  lived  upon  potatoes. 
He  would  regard  the  neat  cottages  of  England  as  luxuries  not  di- 
rectly contributing  to  the  productiveness  of  labour,  yet  their  pos- 
sessors would  make  greater  exertions  to  maintain  their  standing 
in  society  than  they  would  if  compelled  to  live  in  Irish  cabins. 
A  library  would  be  deemed  by  an  English  labourer  a  luxury, 
yet  it  tends  to  improve  the  quality  of  labour.  The  British  mu- 
suem  is  a  collection  of  luxuries,  yet  no  one  can  deny  that  its 
library,  its  collection  of  vases,*  and  its  marbles,  have  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  British  la- 
bour.   The  galleries  of  England  and  of  France  have  tended  to 

pomeamng  experience  in  the  varioos  processefl  of  manoftcture,  bb  the  former  would 
be  able  to  onderiell  the  latter.  Mr.  Ramsay  in  opposed  to  the  division  of  land 
into  anwll  properties,  bat  he  thinks  that  small  proprietors  could  sapply  food  cheaper 
than  large  ones!  If  they  could  do  so,  the  division  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous  to  the  community  in  which  it  took  place.  Further  examination, 
however,  would  show  him  that  where  capital  is  small,  as  was  the  case  in  Scot- 
land,! and  as  is  now  the  case  in  France,  and  in  Ireland,  the  labourers  are  anxious 
to  secure  a  piece  of  land  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  a  supply  of  food,  which  is 
produced  at  great  cost  of  labour,  but  that,  as  capitals  increases,  farms  increase  in 
siae  and  improve  in  quality,  and  food  is  obtained  at  small  cost  of  labour,  as  is  the 
ease  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  Were  capital  permitted  to  accumulate 
in  FVance  and  Ireland,  the  complaint  of  the  division  of  land  would  soon  cease, 
because  the  labourers  would  employ  themselves  in  other  pursuits  that  would  yield 
them  larger  returns.  No  man  will  cultivate  half  a  dozen  acres,  yielding  him  low 
wages,  when  the  capitalist  will  give  him  high  wages  as  a  manufacturer.  Where 
cultivation  is  not  aided  by  capital,  the  numey  price  of  corn  is  low,  but  its  labowr 
price  is  high. 

*  •*  We  might  quote  Wedgwood's  testimony,  that  in  consequence  of  the  pur. 
chase  of  the  Hamilton  vases,  our  manufiicturo  of  earthenware  has  increased  in 
such  a  rapid  proportion  that  the  additional  duty  of  one  year  has  long  since  ooun. 
terbalanoed  the  outlay.**— BrtlisA  and  Foreign  Retnew,  January,  1837,  jk  333. 

t  See  page  67,  ante. 
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improve  the  taste  of  their  manufacturers,  and  have  placed  them 
above  the  competition  of  other  nations.  The  common  schools 
of  New  England  would  be  deemed  luxuries  by  the  people  of 
Russia,  and  they  would  be  unable  to  see  that  their  possession 
would  improve  their  productive  powers ;  but  to  the  people  of 
New  England  they  are  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  the  possession 
of  them  is  due  the  superior  productiveness  of  their  labour. 
Whatever  tends  to  improve  the  quality  of  labour,  may  be  styled 
capital,  and  in  this  sense  education  may  properly  be  so  deno- 
minated. As,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  compensation  of  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic-* 
the  mechanic  and  the  artist — the  term  is  limited  to  those  ma- 
terial products  which  may  be  parted  with,  and  which  may  be 
used  by  the  owner,  or  by  others — to  articles  possessing  ex- 
changeable valua 

Mr.  Senior  says,  again, 

'^  Economists  are  agreed  that  whatever  yields  a  profit  is  properly 
termed  capital."* 

Mr.  Senior  would  deem  the  telescope  of  Herschel,  the  library 
of  Baily,  the  apparatus  of  Berzelius,  and  the  collection  of  Buck- 
land,  entitled  to  be  considered  capital,  yet  they  yield  no  pecu- 
niary profit  The  profit  derived  by  Mr.  Heber  from  the  pos- 
session of  his  library  was  of  the  same  kind  that  is  obtained  by 
the  owner  of  Devonshire  House,  which  is  equally  entitled  to  be 
ranked  as  capital. 

On  this  head  Mr.  M*CulIoch  says,  with  great  truth,  that 

**  The  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  employing  an  article,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  employment,  ought  surely  to  be  held  to  be,  what 
they  obviously  are,  perfectly  distinct  from  the  question  whether  that 
article  is  capital.  For  any  thing  that  we  can,  a  priori,  know  to  the 
contrary,  a  horse  yoked  to  a  gentleman^s  coach  may  be  quite  as  pro- 
ductively employed  as  if  he  were  yoked  to  a  brewer's  dray ;  but 
whatever  difference  may  obtain  in  the  cases,  the  identity  of  the  horse 
is  not  afiected — he  is  equally  possessed,  in  the  one  and  the  other,  of 
the  capacity  to  assist  in  production ;  and  solely  as  he  possesses  that 
capacity,  he  ought  to  be  viewed,  independently  of  all  other  conside- 
lations,  as  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country."! 

Although  **  the  mode  of  employing  an  article"  is  not  importantf 

•  OuUine,  p.  156.  t  Principle!,  p.  98. 
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Mr.  ATCulIoch  deems  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  capable  of 
assisting  production,  and  thus  he  says,  **  capital  is  only  another 
name  for  all  those  commodities  or  articles  produced  by  human 
industry,  that  may  be  made  directly  available  to  the  support  of 
man  or  the  facilitating  of  production."*  The  gold  ornament 
may  be  made  capable  of  assisting  production  by  returning  it 
into  the  shape  of  coin.  Kensington  Palace,  or  that  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  may  be  made  capable  of  assisting  production  by  filling 
them  with  machinery.  The  glazier  and  the  worker  in  precious 
stones  would  make  little  progress  without  the  aid  of  the  diamond. 
In  fact,  scarcely  any  article  of  wealth  exists  that  may  not  be 
made  directly  available  for  the  increase  of  production. 

Adam  Smith  does  not  admit  dwelling-houses  to  be  included 
under  the  term  capital,  but  his  reasons  therefor  appear  to  us 
not  more  conclusive  than  those  against  including  diamonds. 

'^  One  portion,"  he  states, "  of  the  stock  of  a  society  is  reserved  ibr 
immediate  consumption,  of  which  the  characteristic  is,  that  it  affords  no 
revenue  or  profit.  The  whole  stock  of  mere  dwelling-houses  makes 
a  part  of  this  portion.  If  a  house  be  let  to  a  tenant,  as  the  house  it- 
self can  produce  nothing,  the  tenant  must  pay  the  rent  out  of  some 
other  revenue  which  he  derives  either  from  labour,  or  stock,  or  land. 
Where  masquerades  are  common,  it  is  a  trade  to  let  out  dresses  for 
the  night.  Uphobterers  frequently  let  furniture  by  the  month  or  the 
year.  The  revenue,  however,  which  is  derived  from  such  things, 
must  always  be  ultimately  derived  from  some  other  source  of  revenue. 
A  stock  of  clothes  may  last  for  several  years ;  a  stock  of  furniture 
half  a  century  or  a  century ;  but  a  stock  of  houses,  well  built  and 
properly  taken  care  of,  may  last  many  centuries.  Though  the  period 
of  their  total  consumption,  however,  is  more  distant,  they  are  stilt  as 
really  a  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption  as  either  clothes 
or  fumiture."t 

The  stock  of  sugar  and  coffee  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer  is 
deemed  capital,  but  the  house  in  those  of  the  owner  is  not,  yet 
the  former  are  intended  to  be  consumed,  while  the  latter  is  only 
to  be  used.  The  cottage  of  the  small  farmer  is  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  steady  and  profitable  prosecution  of  his  labour  as  his 
plough,  or  his  spade,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  instru- 
ments of  production. 

•  Princijilefl^  p.  333.  f  Book  9.  /eh.  L 
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The  difficulty  that  exists  in  separating  rent  from  profits — 
land  from  capital — will  be  obvious  on  reading  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Senior. 

*'  When  an  estate  has  been  for  some  time  leased  to  a  careful  te- 
nant, it  generally  receives  permanent  ameliorations,  which  enable  the 
owner,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  to  obtain  a  higher  rent.  A  bog 
worth  2tf.  annually  an  acre,  may  be  converted  into  arable  or  pasture 
worth  annually  £  2.  Is  the  increase  of  revenue  rent  or  profit  7  It 
arises  from  an  additional  fertility,  now  inseparably  attached  to  the 
land.  It  is  received  by  the  owner  without  sacrifice*  <m  his  part.  It 
is,  in  fact,  undistinguishable  from  the  previous  rent.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  existence  is  owing  to  the  abstinence  of  the  farmer,  who  de- 
voted to  a  distant  object,  the  amelioration  of  the  land,  labour  which 
he  might  have  employed  in  {MffMlucing  immediate  enjoyment  for  him- 
self. If  the  owner  of  the  estate  had  farmed  it  himself,  and  had  di- 
rected labour  to  be  employed  on  its  permanent  improvement,  the 
additional  produce  occasioned  by  those  improvements  would  clearly 
have  been  termed  profit.  It  appears,  therefore,  most  convenient  to 
term  it  profit  when  occasioned  by  the  improvements  made  by  a 
tenant. 

*'  In  fact,  these  improvements  are  as  consistently  to  be  termed  capi- 
tal as  a  dock  or  a  cotton  mill.  Whose  capital  are  they  then  ?  During 
the  lease  the  capital  of  the  tenant ;  when  it  has  fallen  in,  the  capital 
of  the  landlord,  who  has  purchased  them  by  engaging  not  to  raise  the 
rent  during  the  currency  of  the  lease. 

**  We  may  be  asked,  then,  whether  the  improvements  which  form 

*  It  it  said  to  be  reoeWed  by  the  owner  **  without  sacrifice,*'  yet  it  is  after, 
wards  said  that  he  had  purchased  the  improvements  **  by  engaging  not  to  raise 
the  rent  during  the  currency  of  the  lease.*'  The  owner  of  a  property  upon  which 
taxes  have  been  paid  for  centuries,  and  which  has  now  acquired  ■*  advantages  of 
situation"  from  the  making  of  roads,  has  his  choice  of  two  modes  of  availing  him- 
self of  them.  If  he  furnish  his  own  capital  he  can  have  at  once  a  large  income, 
but  if  he  desire  his  tenant  to  make  the  improvements  he  must  defer  the  increase 
of  income  for  such  time  as  will  enable  the  tenant  to  repay  himself  for  his  advances. 
His  "sacrifice"  is  exactly  tlie  same  as  if  he  had  himself  supplied  the  capital. 
When  building  lots  are  let  on  improving  leases,  the  houses  to  become,  at  the  ex« 
piration  of  a  certain  time,  the  property  of  the  landlord,  the  rent  paid  for  the  lot 
is  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  let  on  a  perpetual  ground  rent  The  amount 
of  that  ground  rent  would  be  the  exact  measure  of  the  advantages  which  the  lot 
had  derived  fi'om  the  previous  expendituro  of  capital,  and  the  differonoe  between 
it  and  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid,  constitutes  the  sacrifice  of  present  enjoyment 
fer  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  accumulating  capital.  The  owner  relinquishes 
that  difference,  to  be  repaid  to  him  in  the  house,  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  the  soil  of  every  well  cultivated  dis* 
trict  are  all,  and  for  ever,  to  be  termed  capital  1  Whether  the  pay- 
ments received  from  his  tenants  by  the  present  owner  of  a  Lincoln- 
shire estate,  reclaimed  by  the  Romans  from  the  sea,  are  to  be  termed, 
not  rent  but  profit  on  the  capital  which  was  expended  fifteen  centu- 
ries ago  ?  The  answer  is,  that,  for  all  useful  purposes,  the  disHnc* 
Hon  of  profit  from  rent  ceases  as  soon  as  the  capital,  from  which  a 
given  revenue  arises^  has  become^  whether  by  gift  or  by  inheritance^ 
ike  property  of  a  person  to  whose  abstinence  and  exertions  it  did 
not  owe  its  creation.  The  revenue  arising  from  a  dock,  or  a  wharf, 
or  a  canal,  is  profit  in  the  hands  of  the  original  constructor.  It  is 
the  reward  of  his  abstinence  in  having  employed  capital  for  the  pur- 
poses of  production  instead  of  for  those  of  enjoyment.  But  in  the 
hands  of  his  heir  it  has  all  the  attributes  of  rent.  It  is  to  him  the 
gift  of  fortune,  not  the  result  of  a  sacrifice.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  such  a  revenue  is  the  reward  for  the  owner's  abstinence  in  no| 
selling  the  dock  or  the  canal,  and  spending  its  price  in  enjoyment 
But  the  same  remark  applies  to  every  species  of  transferrable  property* 
Every  estate  may  be  sold,  and  the  purchase  money  wasted.  If  the 
hist  basis  of  classification  were  adopted,  the  greater  part  of  what 
every  political  economist  has  termed  rent  must  be  called  profit.^'* 

Here,  the  man  who  builds  a  house,  receives  profits,  but  the 
one  who  inherits  the  same  house,  receives  i^ent  The  constructor 
of  a  canal  has  profits — his  heir  has  rent,  because  it  is  the  gift  of 
fortune^  and  not  the  result  of  sacrifice.  Rent  is  deemed  to  be 
the  reward  obtained  for  the  use  of  natural  agents,  and  other 
gifts  of  fortune,  but  if  those  gifts  of  fortune  be  sold  by  the  heir 
to  a  third  person,  who  exchanges  for  them  the  capital  accumu- 
lated by  a  life  of  industry,  they  become  again  capital.  The 
owner  of  a  mill,  having  constructed  it  with  his  own  capital,  re- 
ceives profits — ^he  leaves  it  to  his  son,  who  receives  rent — ^that 
eon  sells  it  to  a  capitalist,  who  receives  profits.  The  owner  of  a 
fann«  having  inherited  it,  receives  rent — ^he  sells  it  to  a  banker, 
who  receives  profits — ^the  latter  leaves  it  to  his  son,  who  receives 
rent    Is  not  all  this  evidence  that  rent  and  profits  are  the  same? 

The  value  of  land  results  from  the  labour  that  has  been 
employed  to  render  it  productive.  The  value  of  houses,  mills, 
canals,  rail  roads,  bridges,  is  derived  from  the  same  source, 

•  Oodine,  p.  183. 
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and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  profit  derivable  from  them 
are  the  same.  The  purchasers  of  land,  houses,  and  bank  stock, 
make  precisely  the  same  calculations  in  regard  to  the  revenue 
derivable  from  them,  except  that  they  usually  look  to  receive 
smaller  interest  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter.  Mot  only 
the  **  greater  part,"  but  the  whole  of  what  is  termed  rent  may 
be  caDed  **  profit'' 

Mr.  Senior  uses  the  term  abstinence  in  lieu  of  capital,  desiring 

^'  To  express  that  agent,  distinct  from  labour  and  the  agency  of 
nature,  the  concurrence  of  which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  ci^- 
tal,  and  which  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  profit,  as  labour  does  to 
wages."* 

We  cannot  but  think  Mr.  Senior  has  made  a  material  error 
in  the  adoption  of  this  term.  The  reward  of  abstinence  is  the 
possession  of  capital — the  compensation  for  capital  is  profit 
The  eflect  of  temperance  and  good  conduct  is  the  power  to  la- 
hour — ^the  compensation  for  labour  is  termed  wages.  If  absti- 
nence be  adopted  in  place  of  capital,  temperance  must  be  adopted 
in  place  of  labour.  If  the  one  secure  the  acquisition  of  profits, 
the  other  equally  secures  the  power  to  obtain  wages.  If  the 
owner  of  a  steam  engine  sells  the  right  of  using  so  much  oftitf- 
nsnce,  the  coal  dealer  who  supplies  the  fuel  sells  so  much  lO' 
bour^  and  that  term  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  commodities. 
We  should  then  have  abstinence  for  capita) — ^temperance  for 
labour — and  labour  for  commodities. 

Capital  was  divided  by  Adam  Smith,  into  fixed  and  circu- 
lating, and"  in  that  division  he  has  been  followed  by  nearly  all 
writers  on  the  subject    He  says, 

**  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  capital  may  be  employed  so  as 
to  yield  a  revenue  or  profit 

**  First,  it  may  be  employed  in  raising,  manufacturing,  or  purchas- 
ing goods,  and  selling  them  again  with  a  profit  The  capital  em- 
ployed in  this  manner  yields  no  revenue  or  profit  to  its  employer 
wUle  it  either  remains  in  his  possession  or  continues  in  this  shape. 
The  goods  of  the  merchant  yi^d  him  no  revenue  or  profit,  till  be  sells 
tbem  for  money,  and  the  money  yields  him  as  little,  till  it  is  again 
exchanged  for  goods.  His  capital  is  continually  going  firom  him  in 
one  shape  and  returning  to  him  in  another,  and  it  is  only  by  means 

•  OutUne,  P.15S. 
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of  such  circulation,  or  successive  exchanges,  that  it  can  yield  him 
any  profit.  Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  properly  be  called  circular 
ting  capitals. 

"  Secondly,  it  may  be  employed  in  the  improvement  of  land,  in  the 
purchase  of  useful  machines  and  implements  of  trade,  or  in  such  like 
things  as  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  without  changing  masters  or  cir- 
culating any  further.  Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  properly  be  cMed 
fixed  capitals. 

'*  The  capital  of  a  merchant  is  altogether  a  circulating  capital.  He 
has  occasion  for  no  machines  or  instruments  of  trade,  unless  his  shop 
or  warehouse  be  considered  as  such. 

**  Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  master  artificer  or  manufac* 
turer  must  be  fixed  in  the  instruments  of  his  tradte.  This  part,  how- 
ever, is  very  small  in  some,  and  very  large  in  others.  A  master  tailor 
requires  no  other  instruments  of  trade  than  a  parcel  of  needles ;  those 
of  a  master  shoemaker  are  a  little,  though  but  a  little,  more  ex- 
pensive. 

**  In  other  works  a  much  greater  fixed  capital  is  required.  In  a 
great  iron  work,  for  example,  the  furnace,  the  forge,  the  slit  mill,  are 
instruments  of  trade  which  cannot  be  erected  Mrithout  a  very  great 
expense.  That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  fiirmer  which  is  employed 
in  the  instruments  of  agriculture  is  a  fixed,  that  which  is  employed  in 
the  wages  and  maintenance  of  his  labouring  servants  is  a  circulating, 
capital.  He  makes  a  profit  of  the  one  by  keepmg  it  in  his  own  pos- 
session, and  of  the  other  by  parting  with  it.  A  herd  of  cattle,  bought 
in  to  make  a  profit  by  their  milk  and  increase,  is  a  fixed  capital ;  the 
profit  is  made  by  keeping  them.  Their  maintenance  is  a  circulating 
capital ;  the  profit  is  made  by  parting  with  it."* 

It  18  diflicult  to  imagine  any  advantage  that  can  arise  oat  of 
this  distinction,  while  it  cannot  fail  to  be  the  cause  of  much  error* 
The  goods  of  the  merchant  who  sells  cloths,  or  sugars,  are  cir- 
culating capital,  as  are  those  of  the  dealer  in  bricks  and  mortar. 
Those  of  the  dealer  in  houses,  who  buys  and  sells  bricks  and 
mortar  to  the  amount  of  millions,  are  fixed  capital.  He,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  a  profit  by  keeping*  but  by  selling  them. 
The  dealer  in  lands  makes  his  profit  by  selling  them.  One  man 
deals  in  ship»— -a  second,  in  canal  boats — a  third,  in  cloths — a 
fourth,  in  cofllee — a  fifth,  in  houses, — a  sixth,  in  machinery — 


•  Book  9.  eh.  L 
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the  operations  of  all  are  of  precisely  the  same  character,  yet 
one  man  is  deemed  the  owner  of  fixed  capital,  and  another  of 
circulating  capital. 

The  owner  of  gold  and  silver  lends  them  to  persons  who  en- 
gage to  return  him  the  same  quantity,  with  interest  for  their  use, 
at  a  certain  rate.  So  does  the  owner  of  a  mill,  of  a  hoase,  of 
a  farm,  of  a  coal  mine,  of  cloths,  or  sugars,  or  coffee.  They  are 
all  circulating  capital. 

The  distinction  is  one  that  should  no  longer  be  retained.  It 
is  behind  the  age.    Mr.  M'CuUoch  says  \ery  truly  that, 

**  Though  this  distinction  be  convenient  for  some  purposes,  it  is 
one  that  cannot  be  made  with  considerable  accuracy."* 

That  Mr.  Ricardo  did  not  deem  it  essential,  is  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

"  According  as  capital  is  rapidly  perishable  and  requires  to  be  fre- 
quently reproduced,  or  is  of  slow  consumption,  it  is  classed  under  the 
heads  of  circulating  or  of  fixed  capital :  a  division  not  essential,  and 
in  which  the  line  of  demarcation  cannot  be  accurately  drawn.  A 
brewer,  whose  buildings  and  machinery  are  valuable  and  durable,  is 
said  to  employ  a  large  portion  of  fixed  capiUil ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
shoemaker,  whose  capital  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  payment  of 
wages,  which  are  expended  on  food  and  clothing,  commodities  more 
perishable  than  buildings  and  machinery,  is  said  to  employ  a  large 
portion  of  capital  as  circulating  capital."t 

The  difibrence  between  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Adam  Smith,  is  thus 
noticed  by  Mr.  Senior. 

*'  The  master  tailor's  needles  which  Adam  Smith  selects  as  an  ex- 
ample of  fixed  capital,  because  the  tailor  retains  them,  would,  accord* 
ing  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  be  circulating,  because  they  are  perishable.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  materials  and  stock  in  trade  of  an  iron  founder 
would  be  circulating  capital  according  to  Smith,  and  fixed  accord- 
ing to  Ricardo."^ 

The  cows  that  a  farmer  milks,  and  the  sheep  that  he  shears, 
are  fixed  capital,  while  those  that  are  held  for  slaughter,  are  cir- 
culating. Seed  is  fixed  capital,  while  hay  is  circulating.  Nothing 
can  tend  more  to  show  the  diflSculty  of  the  division,  or  its  fu- 
tility. Adam  Smith  classes  under  the  head  of  fixed  capital,  ''all 
machines  and  instruments  of  trade  which  facilitate  and  abridge 

•  Pri&eipks,  p.  99.  t  Ch.  i.  Sec.  IV.  I  Outline,  p.  155. 
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labour,'*  Of  all  the  instruments  of  trade  which  abridge  labour, 
there  are  none  which  producie  the  cflect  more  than  bank  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange.  By  their  aid  the  transmission  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  from  town  to  town,  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
one  country  to  another,  is  almost  entirely  avoided.  They  abridge 
labour  to  an  incalculable  degree,  yet  they  are  not  fixed  capital. 

Capital  fixed  in  the  form  of  gold  and  silver  is  as  firmly  fixed 
as  when  in  that  of  houses  and  ships.  The  only  difference  is 
that  when  it  becomes  desirable  to  the  owner  to  change  the 
form  c-f  his  capital,  there  may  be  more  persons  who  desire  to 
purchase  gold  than  houses.  nSuch,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case. 

M.  Say,  says, 

'^  It  is  essential  to  pay  a  strict  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
supply  of  disposable  capital ;  for  this  alone  can  have  any  influence 
upon  the  rate  of  interest ;  it  is  only  so  much  capital  as  the  owners 
have  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  dispose  of.  *  •  A  capital 
already  vested  and  engaged  in  production  or  otherwise,  is  no  longer 
in  the  market,  and  therefore  no  longer  forms  a  part  of  the  total  cir- 
culating capital ;  its  owner  is  no  longer  a  competitor  of  other  owners 
in  the  business  of  lending,  unless  the  employment  be  one  from  which 
capital  may  be  easily  disengaged  and  transferred  to  other  objects. 
Thus,  capital  lent  to  a  trader,  and  liable  to  be  withdrawn  from  his 
hands  at  a  short  notice,  and,  a  fortiori,  capital  employed  in  the  dis- 
count of  bills  of  exchange,  which  is  one  way  of  lending  among  com- 
mercial men,  is  capital,  readily  disposable  and  transferrable  to  any 
other  channel  of  employment,  which  the  owner  may  judge  con- 
venient-"* 

A  man  desirous  of  engaging  in  any  business,  wishes  to  borrow 
some  **  disposable  capital."  His  friends  know  that  he  wishes  to 
engage  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  one  of  them  has  a  mill 
that  is  disposable,  and  which  he  offers  to  lend  him  at  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent  upon  its  value ;  another  has  a  quantity  of  cotton 
which  he  will  lend  him  for  a  year,  provided  interest  be  paid  at 
the  usual  rate:  a  third  has  some  money  that  is  disposable,  and 
which  he  will  lend  on  the  same  terms.  The  party  is  thus  sup- 
plied with  all  that  he  requires,  having  found  persons  who  had, 
disposable,  all  the  capital  that  he  required.    M.  Say  says»  that 

*  Principles,  p.  354. 
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a  "  supply  of  disposable  capital  can  alone  have  any  influence 
upon  the  rate  of  interest."  All  capital  is  disposable.  A  man 
occupies  a  certain  amount  of  it  invested  in  a  house,  but  if  he  can 
obtain  a  good  rent  for  it,  he  will  remove  to  another.  Another 
has  a  mill ;  a  third,  a  steam-engine ;  a  fourth,  a  horse ;  a  fifth, 
a  ship ;  a  sixth,  some  gold  and  silver.  All  of  these  parties  will 
sell  if  they  can  have  price  enough;  all  will  lend  if  they  can  ob- 
tain sufficient  compensation  for  its  use.  All  the  articles  we 
have  mentioned  may  be  included  under  the  head  of ''  disposable 
capital." 

The  **  rate  of  interest"  on  houses  is  high  or  low  according 
to  the  proportion  which  the  supply  bears  to  the  demand.  So  is 
that  in  ships,  steamboats,  or  gold  and  silver.  If  houses  will 
yield  twelve  per  cent,  upon  the  cost,  while  gold  will  yield  only 
six,  the  owner  of  gold  will  give  an  increased  quantity  of  it  for 
a  house,  in  order  to  secure  larger  revenue.  If  gold  will  yield 
ten  per  cent,  while  houses  will  yield  only  five,  the  owner  of 
houses  will  accept  a  smaller  quantity  of  gold  in  exchange  for  it 


The  distinctions  to  which  we  have  adverted  can  tend  only 
to  cause  confusion  and  difficulty.  All  capital  is  subject  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  laws,  and  it  is  entirely  unimportant  in  what 
fonn  it  is  accumulated,  as  we  may  safely  trust  that  every  man 
will  endeavour  to  have  it  in  such  form  as  will  most  tend  to  en- 
able him  to  improve  his  condition. 


The  manner  in  which  labour  is  aided  by  capital  and  by  the 
division  of  labour,  or  of  employments,  is  so  well  stated  by  Mr. 
Senior,  that  we  shall  give  nearly  the  whole  in  his  own  words. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  we  differ  from  him,  our  remarks  wUl 
be  included  within  brackets,  thus  [  ]. 

*'The  principal  advantages  derived  from  abstinence,  or,  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea  in  more  familiar  language,  from  the  use  of  capi- 
tal, are  two :  first,  the  use  of  implements ;  and  second,  the  division 
of  labour.  [The  division  of  labour  would  be  complete  were  there  but 
a  single  couple  on  the  earth,  without  capital.  The  husband  would 
take  the  deer,  and  the  wife  would  prepare  the  food  and  convert  the 
skins  into  clothing.  With  the  increase  of  capital  there  is  an  tn- 
erta$ed  division  of  labour.] 
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"  Implements,  or  tools,  or  machines  (words  which  express  things 
perhaps  slightly  different  in  some  respects,  but  precisely  similar  so 
far  as  they  are  the  subjects  of  political  economy)  have  been  divided 
into  those  which  produce  power,  and  those  which  transmit  power. 
Under  the  first  head  are  comprehended  those  which  produce  motion 
independently  of  human  labour.  Such  are,  for  instance,  those  ma- 
chines which  are  worked  by  the  force  of  wind,  of  water,  or  of  steam. 

"  The  second  head  comprises  what  are  usually  termed  tools,  such 
as  the  spade,  the  hammer,  or  the  knife  which  assist  the  force,  or  save 
the  time  of  the  workman,  but  receive  their  impulse  from  his  hand. 

"  To  these  two  classes  a  third  must  be  added,  including  all  those 
instruments  which  are  not  intended  to  produce  or  transmit  motion, 
using  that  word  in  its  popular  sense.  This  class  includes  many 
things  to  which  the  name  of  implement,  tool,  or  machine  is  not  gene^ 
rally  applied.  A  piece  of  land  prepared  for  tillage,  and  the  com  with 
which  it  is  to  be  sown,  are  among  the  implements  by  whose  use  the 
harvest  is  produced.  Books  and  manuscripts  are  implements  more 
productive  than  those  invented  by  Arkwright  or  Brunei.  Again, 
many  of  the  things  which  popularly  are  called  implements,  such  as 
the  telescope,  have  no  reference  to  motion ;  and  others,  such  as  a 
chain,  or  an  anchor,  or  indeed  any  fastening  whatever,  are  intended 
not  to  produce  or  transmit,  but  to  prevent  it. 

"  The  instruments  which  derive  their  impulse  from  the  person  who 
works  them  are  in  general  of  a  simple  description,  and  some  of  them 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  rudest  state  of  human  society.  The  first 
subsistence  offered  by  nature  to  the  savage  consists  of  the  brutes 
around  him ;  but  some  instruments  beyond  the  weapons  which  she 
has  given  to  him  must  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  her  bounty. 
#  #  #  •  • 

"  The  superior  productiveness  of  modem  compared  with  ancient 
labour  depends,  perhaps,  principally  on  the  use  of  those  instruments 
(which  produce  motion,  or  as  it  is  technically  termed  power.)  We 
doubt  whether  all  the  exertions  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire,  if  exclusively  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
could,  in  a  whole  generation,  have  produced  as  great  a  quantity  as 
is  produced  every  year  by  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lanca- 
shire ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  produce  would  have  been  generally 
inferior  in  quality.  The  only  moving  powers  employed  by  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  were  the  lower  animals,  water,  and  wind.  And  even 
these  powers  they  used  very  sparingly.  They  scarcely  used  wind 
except  to  assist  their  merchant  vessels  in  a  timid  coasting ;  they  used 
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rivers  as  they  found  them,  for  the  purposes  of  communication,  but 
did  not  connect  them  by  canals ;  they  used  horses  only  ibr  burthen 
and  draught,  and  the  latter  without  the  assistance  of  springs.  They 
made  little  use  of  that  powerful  machine  to  which  we  give  the  general 
name  of  a  mill,  in  which  a  single  shafl,  turning  under  the  impulse 
of  animal  power,  or  wind,  or  water,  or  steam,  enables  a  child  to  apply 
a  force  equal  sometimes  to  that  of  a  thousand  workmen. 

"  A  ship  of  the  line  under  full  sail  has  been  called  the  noblest  ex- 
hibition of  human  power  :  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful.  But  if 
dominion  over  matter,  if  the  power  of  directing  inanimate  substances, 
at  the  same  time  to  exert  the  most  tremendous  energy,  and  to  per- 
form the  most  delicate  operations,  be  the  test,  that  dominion  and  power 
are  no  where  so  strikingly  shown  as  in  a  large  cotton  manufactory. 
One  of  the  most  complete  which  we  have  seen  is  that  constructed  by 
the  late  Mr.  M arsland,  at  Stockport ;  and,  as  it  exhibits  very  strikingly 
both  the  power  and  the  manageablcness  of  machinery,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  a  short  description  of  it,  as  we  saw  it  in  1825. 

"  Mr.  Marsland  was  the  proprietor  of  the  Mersey  for  about  a  mile 
of  its  course,  and  of  a  tongue  of  land  which  two  reaches  of  the  river 
form  into  a  peninsula.  Through  the  isthmus  of  this  peninsula  he 
bored  a  tunnel  sufficient  to  receive  seven  wheels  of  large  diameter, 
and  to  give  passage  to  enough  of  the  river  to  turn  them ;  these  wheels 
communicated  rotatory  motion  to  perpendicular  shafts  ;  and  the  per- 
pendicular shafls  communicated  the  same  motion  to  numerous  hori- 
zontal shafts  connected  with  them  by  pinions.  Each  horizontal  shafl 
ran  below  the  ceiling  of  a  work-room  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long. 
The  buildings  connected  with  the  wheels  worked  by  the  river  con- 
tained six  or  seven  stories  of  work-rooms,  each  supplied  with  its  ho- 
rizontal shafl.  The  rotatory  motion  was  carried  on  from  each  hori- 
zontal shafl  by  means  of  small  solid  wheels  called  drums,  affixed  to 
the  principal  shafl  of  each  detached  piece  of  machinery,  and  connected 
with  the  great  horizontal  shafl  of  the  work-room  by  a  leathern  strap. 
Many  of  these  rooms  were  not  occupied  by  Mr.  Marsland  himself. 
He  let  out,  by  the  hour,  the  day,  or  the  week,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
floor  of  a  work-room,  and  the  liberty  to  make  use  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  horizontal  shafl.  The  tenant  placed  his  own  machinery  on 
the  floor,  connected  its  drum  with  the  shafl  that  revolved  rapidly  above, 
and  instantly  saw  his  own  small  mechanical  world,  with  its  system 
of  wheels,  rollers,  and  spindles,  in  full  activity,  performing  its  motions 
with  a  quickness,  a  regularity,  and,  above  all,  a  perseverance,  far 
beyond  the  exertions  of*man.     In  the  operation  of  machinery,  power. 
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like  matter,  seems  susceptible  of  indefinite  aggregation  and  of  indefi* 
cite  subdivision.  In  tbe  performance  of  some  of  its  duties  the  ma- 
chinery moved  at  a  rate  almost  formidable,  in  others  at  one  scarcely 
perceptible.  It  took  hold  of  the  cotton  of  which  a  neckcloth  was  to 
be  made,  cleaned  it,  arranged  its  fibres  longitudinally,  twisted  them 
into  a  strong  and  continuous  thread,  and  finally  wove  that  thread 
into  muslin.  It  took  the  wool  of  which  a  coat  was  to  be  made,  and, 
after  subjecting  it  to  processes  more  numerous  than  those  which  cot- 
ton experiences,  at  last  wove  it  into  cloth.  For  thousands  of  years, 
in  fact  from  the  last  great  convulsion  which  traced  the  course  of  the 
river,  until  Mr.  Marsland  bored  his  tunnel,  had  the  Mersey  been 
wasting  all  the  energy  that  now  works  so  obediently. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of  machinery  is  its  suscepti- 
bility of  indefinite  improvement.  On  looking  through  the  instructive 
evidence  collected  by  the  Committee  on  Artisans  and  Machinery, 
(1824,)  it  will  be  found  that  nothing  is  more  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  witnesses  than  the  constant  tide  of  improvement,  rendering  ob- 
solete in  a  very  few  years  all  that  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
perfect. 

•  •  *  •  * 

**  There  appears  no  reason,  unless  that  reason  be  to  be  found  among 
our  own  commercial  institutions,  why  the  improvements  of  the  next 
sixty  years  should  not  equal  those  of  the  preceding.  The  cotton  ma- 
chinery is  far  from  perfection  ;  the  evidence  which  we  have  quoted 
shows  that  it  receives  daily  improvements ;  and  the  steam-engine  is  in 
its  infancy :  its  first  application  to  vessels  is  within  our  recollection ;  its 
application  to  carriages  has  scarcely  commenced ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  other  powers  of  equal  efficiency  lie  still  undiscovered  among 
the  secrets  of  nature,  or,  if  known,  are  still  unapplied.  There  are 
doubtless  at  this  instant  innumerable  productive  instruments  known 
but  disregarded  because  separately  they  are  inefficient,  and  the  efiect 
of  their  combination  has  not  been  perceived.  Printing  and  paper 
are  both  of  high  antiquity.  Printing  was  probably  known  to  the 
Greeks  ;  it  certainly  was  practised  by  the  Romans,  as  loaves  of  bread 
stamped  with  the  baker's  initials  have  been  found  in  Pompeii.  And 
paper  has  been  used  in  China  from  times  immemorial.  But  these 
instruments  separately  were  of  little  value.  While  so  expensive  a 
commodity  as  parchment,  or  so  brittle  a  one  as  the  papyrus,  were 
the  best  materials  fbr  books,  the  sale  of  a  number  of  good  copies  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  expense  of  printing  could  not  be  relied  on.  Paper 
without  printing  was  more  useful  than  printing  without  paper;  but  the 
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nicrc  labour  necessary  to  constant  transcription,  even  supposing  the 
materials  to  be  of  no  value,  would  have  been  such  as  still  to  leave 
books  an  expensive  luxury.  But  the  combination  of  these  two  in- 
struments, each  separately  of  little  utility,  has  always  been  considered 
the  most  important  invention  in  the  history  of  man. 

"  The  second  of  the  two  principal  advantages  derived  from  absti- 
nence, or,  in  other  words,  from  the  use  of  capital,  is  the  [increased] 
division  of  labour. 

"  Wo  have  already  observed  that  division  of  production  would  have 
been  a  more  convenient  expression  than  division  of  labour  ;  but  Adam 
Smith's  authority  has  given  such  currency  to  the  term  division  of  la- 
bour, that  we  shall  continue  to  employ  it,  using  it,  however,  in  the 
extended  sense  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  used  by  Adam  Smith. 
We  say  appears  to  have  been  used,  because  Smith,  with  his  habitual 
negligence  of  precision,  has  given  no  formal  explanation  of  his  mean- 
ing. But  in  the  latter  part  of  his  celebrated  first  chapter,  he  appears 
to  include  among  the  advantages  derived  from  the  division  of  labour 
all  those  derived  from  internal  and  external  commerce.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that,  by  division  of  labour,  he  meant  division  of  production, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  confining  as  much  as  possible  each  distinct 
producer  and  each  distinct  class  of  producers  to  operations  of  a  single 
kind. 

"  The  advantages  derived  from  the  division  of  labour  are  attributed 
by  Smith  to  three  difFercut  circumstances.  *  First,  to  the  increase 
of  dexterity  in  every  particular  workman ;  secondly,  to  the  saving  of 
the  time  which  is  commonly  lost  in  passing  from  one  species  of  work 
to  another ;  and  lastly,  to  the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  machines 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour,  and  enable  one  man  to  do  the 
work  of  many.' 

*^  Smith  was  the  first  writer  who  laid  much  stress  on  the  division 
of  labour.  The  force  and  the  variety  of  the  examples  by  which  he 
has  illustrated  it  make  the  first  chapter  perhaps  the  most  amusing 
and  the  best  known  in  his  whole  work.  But,  like  most  of  those  who 
have  discovered  a  new  principle,  he  has  in  some  respects  overstated, 
and  in  others  understated,  its  effects.  His  remark, '  that  the  inven- 
tion of  all  those  machines  by  which  labour  is  so  much  facilitated  and 
abridged  seems  to  have  been  originally  owing  to  the  division  of  la- 
bour,' is  too  general.  Many  of  our  most  useful  implements  have 
been  invented  by  persons  neither  mechanics  by  profession,  nor  them- 
selves employed  in  the  operations  which  those  implements  facilitate. 
Ark  Wright  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  barber ;  the  inventor  of  the  power* 
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loom  is  a  clergyman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  nearer  approach  to  truth 
if  we  were  to  say  that  the  division  of  labour  has  been  occasioned  [aid- 
ed] by  the  use  of  implements.  In  a  rude  state  of  society,  every  man 
possesses,  and  every  man  can  manage,  every  sort  of  instrument.  In 
an  advanced  state,  when  expensive  machinery  and  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  tools  have  superseded  the  few  and  simple  implements  of 
savage  life,  those  only  can  profitably  employ  themselves  in  any  branch 
of  manufacture  who  can  obtain  the  aid  of  the  machinery,  and  have 
been  trained  to  use  the  tools,  by  which  its  processes  are  facilitated ; 
and  the  division  of  labour  is  the  necessary  consequence.  But,  in 
fact,  the  use  of  tools  and  the  division  of  labour  so  act  and  react 
on  one  another,  that  their  effects  can  seldom  be  separated  in  practice* 
Every  great  mechanical  invention  is  followed  by  an  increased  division 
of  labour,  and  every  increased  division  of  labour  produces  new  in- 
ventions in  mechanism. 

AUeriui  tie 


Akera  p09cU  opem  ret  ef  eoi^urat  amiee, 


**  The  increased  dexterity  of  the  workman,  and  the  saving  of  the 
time  which  would  be  lost  in  passing  from  one  sort  of  work  to  another, 
deserve  the  attention  which  they  have  received  from  Adam  Smith* 
Both  are  consequences,  and  the  first  is  a  very  important  consequence 
of  the  division  of  labour.  But  he  has  passed  by,  or  at  least  has  not 
formally  stated,  other  advantages  derived  from  that  principle  which 
^pear  to  be  far  more  important. 

**  One  of  the  principal  of  these  advantages  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  same  exertions  which  are  necessary  to  produce  a 
■ingle  given  result,  are  oflen  sufficient  to  produce  many  hundred  or 
many  thousand  similar  results.  The  post-office  supplies  a  familiar 
illustration.  The  same  exertions  which  are  necessary  to  send  a  single 
letter  from  Fahnouth  to  New  York  are  sufficient  to  forward  fifly,  and 
nearly  the  same  exertions  will  forward  ten  thousand.  If  every  man 
were  to  efiect  the  transmission  of  his  own  correspondence,  the  whole 
life  of  an  eminent  merchant  might  be  passed  in  travelling,  without  his 
being  able  to  deliver  all  thQ  letters  which  the  post-office  forwards  for 
him  in  a  single  evening.  The  labour  of  a  few  individuals,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  forwarding  of  letters,  produces  results  which  all  the 
exertions  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  could  not  efiect,  each  per- 
son acting  independently. 

**The  utility  of  government  depends  on  this  principle.  In  the 
rudest  state  of  society  each  man  relies  principally  on  himself  for  the 
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protection  both  of  his  person  and  of  his  property.  For  these  pur« 
poses  he  must  be  always  armed,  and  always  watchful ;  what  little 
property  he  has  must  be  moveable,  so  as  never  to  be  far  distant  from 
its  owner.  Defence  or  escape  occupy  almost  all  his  thoughts,  and 
almost  all  his  time,  and,  aflcr  all  these  sacrifices,  they  are  very  im- 
perfectly efiected.  *  If  ever  you  see  an  old  man  here,'  said  an  in- 
habitant of  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  to  Bruce,  *  he  is  a  stranger :  the 
natives  all  die  young  by  the  lance.' 

"  But  the  labour  which  every  individual,  who  relies  on  himself  for 
protection,  must  himself  undergo,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  enable  a 
few  individuals  to  protect  themselves,  and  also  the  whole  of  a  nu- 
merous community.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  govern- 
ments. The  nucleus  of  every  government  must  have  been  some  per- 
son who  ofifered  protection  in  exchange  for  submission.  On  the  gov- 
ernor and  those  with  whom  he  is  associated,  or  whom  he  appoints, 
is  devolved  the  care  of  defending  the  community  from  violence  and 
fraud.  And  so  far  as  internal  violence  is  concerned,  and  that  is  the 
evil  most  dreaded  in  civilized  society,  it  is  wonderful  how  small  a 
number  of  persons  can  provide  for  the  security  of  multitudes.  About 
fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  and  not  fifteen  thousand  policemen,  watch- 
men, and  officers  of  justice,  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
seventeen  millions  of  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  scarcely 
a  trade  that  does  not  engross  the  labour  of  a  greater  number  of  per- 
sons than  are  employed  to  perform  this  the  most  important  of  all 
services. 

**  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  division  of  labour  on  which  gov* 
ernment  is  founded  is  subject  to  peculiar  evils.  Those  who  are  to  af- 
lord  protection  must  necessarily  be  intrusted  with  power ;  and  those 
who  rely  on  others  for  protection  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  the  means 
and  the  will  to  protect  themselves.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
bargain,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  between  the  government  and  its  sub- 
jects, is  not  conducted  on  the  principles  which  regulate  ordinary  ex- 
changes. The  government  generally  endeavours  to  extort  from  its 
subjects,  not  merely  a  fair  compensation  for  its  services,  but  all  that 
for6e  or  terror  can  wring  from  them  without  injuring  their  powers 
of  further  production.  [The  division  of  labour  here  referred  to  is  not 
neeesMarilp  **  subject  to  peculiar  evils."  Those  evils  have  existed 
where  men  have  been  content  to  be  subjects,  and  to  have  masters. 
Where  the  people  govern  themselves,  there  is  no  "  force,  or  terror,** 
required  to  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  the  government,  because 
the  governing  power  is  composed  of  the  contributors.    Mr.  Senior 
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appears  to  argue  that  what  has  generally  happened  must  of  necessity 
happen.  A  few  centuries  since  it  would  have  been  argued  that 
because  men  were,  throughout  the  world,  held  as  slaves,  that  man 
must  of  necessity  be  held  in  bondage.  In  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  slavery  existed  in  England,  the  progress  has  been  vastly  great 
compared  with  that  which  is  now  required  to  place  the  taxing  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  contributors,  to  give  to  the  people  the  right  of 
self-government,  and  to  exempt  them  from  any  demands  greater  than 
are  required  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  powers  confided 
to  their  representatives.]  In  fact,  it  does  in  general  extort  much  more; 
for  if  we  look  through  the  world  we  shall  find  few  governments  whose 
oppression  does  not  materially  injure  the  prosperity  of  their  people. 
When  we  read  of  African  and  Asiatic  tyrannies,  where  millions  seem 
themselves  to  consider  their  own  happiness  as  dust  in  the  balance 
compared  with  the  caprices  of  ihcir  despot,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose 
the  evils  of  misgovernmcnt  to  be  the  worst  to  which  man  can  be  ex- 
posed. But  they  are  trifles  compared  to  those  which  are  felt  in  the 
absence  of  government.  The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
Persia,  und  Burmah,  or  to  go  as  low  as  perhaps  it  is  possible,  the 
subjects  of  the  kings  of  Dahomi  and  Ashantee,  enjoy  security,  if  we 
compare  their  situation  with  that  of  the  ungoverned  inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand.  So  strongly  is  this  felt  that  there  is  no  tyranny  which 
men  will  not  eagerly  embrace,  if  anarchy  is  to  be  the  alternative. 
Almost  all  the  differences  between  the  different  races  of  men,  dif- 
ferences so  great  that  we  sometimes  nearly  forget  that  they  all  be- 
long to  the  same  species,  may  be  traced  to  the  degrees  in  which  they 
enjoy  the  ble^ings  of  good  government.  If  the  worst  government 
be  better  than  anarchy,  the  advantages  of  the  best  must  be  incalcu* 
lable.  But  the  best  governments  of  which  the  world  has  had  expe- 
rience, those  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  countries  which  have  de- 
rived their  institutions  from  Great  Britain,  are  far  from  having  at- 
tained the  perfection  of  which  they  appear  to  be  susceptible.  In  these 
governments  the  subordinate  duties  are  generally  performed  by  per- 
sons specially  educated  for  these  purposes,  the  superior  ones  are  not. 
It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  politics,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  the  most  difficult  of  all  sciences,  is  a  natural  appendage  to 
persons  holding  a  high  rank  in  society,  or  may  be  acquired  at  inter- 
vals snatched  from  the  bustle  and  the  occupation  of  laborious  and 
engrossing  professions.  [The  science  of  politics  is  deemed  difficult 
because  government  undertakes  to  do  that  which  should  be  lefl  to 
the  people.  In  proportion  as  the  people  are  permitted  to  manage  their 
40 
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own  affidrs,  the  scienoe  beoomea  divested  of  its  diflteulties.  Goreni* 
meat  requires  greater  talent  in  Bngland  than  in  the  United  States— 
in  France  than  in  Bngland — ^because  in  France  those  who  adnrinister 
it  are  obliged,  or  think  themselves  so,  to  superintend  a  multiplicity  of 
affidrs,  that  in  England  and  the  United  States,  are  managed  by  in* 
dividuals  for  themselves.]  In  despotisms,  the  principal  evils  arise  partly 
from  the  ignorance,  and  partly  from  the  bad  passions  of  the  rulers. 
In  representative  governments,  they  arise  principally  from  their  unskil- 
folnesB.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  further  application  of  the  division  of 
labour,  the  principle  upon  which  all  government  is  founded,  by  pro« 
viding  an  appropriate  education  for  those  who  are  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  may  protect  us  as  efiectually  against  suffering  under 
ignorance  or  inexperience  in  our  governors,  as  we  are  now  protected 
against  their  injustice.  [A  more  simple  mode  would  be  to  reduce  the 
powers  of  government.  If  it  were  to  confine  itself  to  maintaining 
order,  permitting  every  man  to  manage  his  own  business,  a  very  small 
degree  of  ability  would  be  required,  and  a  man  of  tolerably  good  com- 
mon sense  might  make  a  better  governor  than  another  of  distinguished 
ability  who  might  desire  to  exercise  his  talents  by  interfering  in 
business  over  which  government  should  have  no  control.] 

**  Another  important  consequence  of  the  division  of  labour,  and 
one  which  Adam  Smith,  though  he  has  alluded  to  it,  has  not  promi- 
nently stated,  is  the  power  possessed  by  every  nation  of  availing  itself, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  natural  and  acquired  advantages  of  every 
other  portion  of  the  commercial  world.  Colonel  Torrens  is  the  first 
writer  who  has  expressly  connected  foreign  trade  with  the  division 
of  labour,  by  designating  international  commerce  as  *  the  territorial 
division  of  labour.* 

**  Nature  seems  to  have  intended  that  mutual  dependence  should 
unite  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  into  one  commercial  family.  For 
this  purpose  she  has  indefinitely  diversified  her  own  products  in  every 
climate  and  in  almost  every  extensive  district.  For  this  purpose, 
also,  she  seems  to  have  varied  so  extensively  the  wants  and  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  different  races  of  men.  The  superiority  of 
BX)dem  over  ancient  wealth  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  greater 
use  we  make  of  these  varieties.  We  annually  import  into  this  coun- 
try about  thirty  million  pounds  of  tea.  The  whole  expense  of  pur- 
chasing and  importing  this  quantity  does  not  exceed  £2,250,000, 
or  about  Is.  6d.  a  pound,  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  labour  of 
only  forty-five  thousand  men,  supposing  their  annual  wages  to  amount 
to  £  50  a  year.     With  our  agricultural  skill,  and  our  coal  mines. 
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and  at  the  expense  of  above  40f.  a  pound  instead  of  1«.  td.^  that  is» 
at  the  Gost  of  the  labour  of  about  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
men  instead  of  forty-five  thousand,  we  might  produce  our  own  tea, 
and  enjoy  the  pride  of  being  independent  of  China.  But  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  is  about  the  number  of  all  the  men  engaged  in 
agricultural  labour  throughout  England.  A  single  trade,  and  that 
not  an  extensive  one,  supplies  as  much  tea,  and  that  probably  of  a 
better  sort,  as  could  be  obtained,  if  it  were  possible  to  devote  every 
larm  and  every  garden  to  its  domestic  production. 

**  The  greater  part  of  the  advantage  of  rather  importing  than  grow- 
ing and  manufiicturing  tea  arises,  without  doubt,  from  the  dififerenoa 
between  the  climates  of  China  and  England.  But  a  great  part  also 
arises  from  the  different  price  of  labour  in  the  two  countries.  Not 
only  the  cultivation  of  the  tea  plant,  but  the  preparation  of  its  leaves, 
requires  much  time  and  attention.  The  money  wages  of  labour  are 
so  low  in  China,  that  these  processes  add  little  to  the  money  cost  of 
the  tea.  In  England  the  expense  would  be  intolerable.  When  a 
nation,  in  which  the  powers  of  production,  and  consequently  the 
wages  of  labour,  are  high,  employs  its  own  members  in  performing 
duties  that  could  be  as  efl^tually  performed  by  the  less  valuable  la- 
bour of  less  civilized  nations,  it  is  guilty  of  the  same  folly  as  a  farmer 
who  should  plough  with  a  race-horse.  [The  real  advantage  which 
China  possesses  for  the  production  of  tea  is  cUmate^  and  nothing  else. 
Were  that  of  England  adapted  to  its  growth,  machinery  would  sim- 
plify all  those  processes,  and  the  labourer  would  compete  as  suc- 
cessfully with  the  native  of  China  in  the  production  of  tea  as  he  now 
does  in  that  of  cotton  goods.  Liow  wages  are  only  a  proof  that  labour, 
being  unassisted  by  capital,  is  unproductive,  or  of  inferor  quality.] 

^*  Another  important  consequence  of  the  division  of  labour  is  the 
existence  of  retailers :  A  class  who,  without  being  themselves  em- 
ployed in  the  direct  production  of  raw  or  manufactured  commodities, 
axe,  in  fact,  the  persons  who  supply  them  to  their  ultimate  purchasers, 
and  that  at  the  times  and  in  the  portions  which  the  convenience  of 
those  purchasers  requires.  When  we  look  at  a  map  of  London  and 
Its  suburbs,  and  consider  that  that  province  covered  with  houses  con- 
tains more  than  a  tenth  of  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  consumes 
perhaps  one  fifth  in  value  of  all  that  is  consumed  in  England,  and  ob- 
tains what  it  consumes,  not  from  its  own  resources,  but  from  the  whole 
civilized  world,  it  seems  marvellous  that  the  daily  supply  of  such 
multitudes  should  be  apportioned  with  any  thing  like  aeouracy  to 
their  daily  wants.  It  is  effected  principally  by  means  of  the  retailers. 
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Each  retailer,  the  centre  of  his  own  system  of  purchasers,  knows,  by 
experience,  the  average  amount  of  their  periodical  wants.  The  whole- 
sale dealer,  who  forms  the  link  between  the  actual  producer  or  im* 
porter,  and  the  retailer,  knows  also,  by  experience,  the  average 
amount  of  the  demands  of  his  own  purchasers,  the  retailers  ;  and  is 
governed  by  that  experience  in  purchasing  himself  from  the  importer 
or  producer.  And  the  average  amount  of  these  last  purchases  idibrds 
the  data  on  which  the  importers  and  producers  regulate  the  whole  vast 
and  multifarious  supply.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  fbrther  advantages  derived  from  the  readiness  and  subdivision  of 
the  retailer's  stock ;  or,  to  point  out  the  convenience  of  having  to 
buy  a  steak  from  a  butcher,  instead  of  an  ox  from  a  grazier.  These 
are  the  advantages  to  which  we  formerly  referred,  as  enabling  the 
retailer  to  obtain  a  profit  proportioned  to  the  average  time  during 
which  his  stock  in  trade  remains  in  his  possession. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  division  of  labour  is  mainly 
dependent  on  abstinence,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  use  of  capital. 

"  *  In  that  rude  state  of  society,'  says  Adam  Smith,  *  in  which  there 
is  no  division  of  labour,  in  which  exchanges  are  seldom  made,  and  in 
which  every  man  provides  every  thing  for  himself,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  any  stock  should  be  accumulated  or  stored  up  beforehand  in  or« 
der  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  society.  Every  man  endeavours 
to  supply,  by  his  own  industry,  his  own  occasional  wants  as  they 
occur.  When  he  is  hungry,  he  goes  to  the  forest  to  hunt ;  when  h^ 
coat  is  worn  out,  he  clothes  himself  with  the  skin  of  the  first  large 
animal  he  kills ;  and  when  his  hut  begins  to  go  to  ruin,  he  repairs  it 
as  well  as  he  can  with  the  trees  and  the  turf  that  are  nearest  to  it. 

** '  But  when  the  division  of  labour  has  once  been  thoroughly  in- 
troduced, the  produce  of  a  man's  own  labour  can  supply  but  a  very 
small  part  of  his  occasional  wants.  The  far  greater  part  of  them  are 
supplied  by  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour,  which  he  purchases 
with  the  produce,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  price  of  the 
produce  of  his  own.  But  his  purchase  cannot  be  made  until  such 
time  as  the  produce  of  his  own  labour  has  not  only  been  completed, 
but  sold.  A  stock  of  goods  of  different  kinds,  therefore,  must  be  stored 
up  somewhere,  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  and  to  supply  him  with  the 
materials  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  such  time,  at  least,  as  both  these 
events  can  be  brought  about.  A  weaver  cannot  apply  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  peculiar  business,  unless  there  is  beforehand  stored  up 
somewhere,  either  in  his  own  possession,  or  in  that  of  some  other  per- 
son, a  stock  sufficient  to  maintain  him,  and  to  supply  him  with  the 
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I  and  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has  not  only  completed,  but 
■old  his  web.    This  accumulation  must  evidently  be  previous  to  his 
applying  his  industry  for  so  long  a  time  to  such  a  peculiar  business.* 
— Weaiik  of  Nationt^  Book  2^  IrUrodueiion, 

**  Perhaps  this  is  inaccurately  expressed ;  there  are  numerous  cases 
in  which  production  and  sale  are  contemporaneous.  The  most  im- 
portant divisions  of  labour  are  those  which  allot  to  a  few  members  of 
the  community  the  task  of  protecting  and  instructing  the  remainder. 
But  their  services  are  sold  as  they  are  performed.  And  the  same  n^ 
mark  applies  to  almost  all  those  products  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  services.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  in  any  case,  though,  if 
Adam  Smith's  words  were  taken  literally,  such  a  necessity  might  be 
inferred,  that,  before  a  man  dedicates  himself  to  a  peculiar  branch 
of  production,  a  stock  of  goods  should  be  stored  up  to  supply  him 
with  subsistence,  materials,  and  tools,  till  his  own  product  1ms  been 
completed  and  sold.  That  he  must  be  kept  supplied  with  those  arti- 
cles is  true ;  but  they  need  not  have  been  stored  up  before  he  first  sets 
to  work ;  they  may  have  been  produced  while  his  work  was  in  pro- 
gress. Years  must  often  elapse  between  the  commencement  and  sale 
of  a  picture.  But  the  painter's  subsistence,  tools,  and  materials  for 
those  years  are  not  stored  up  before  he  sete  to  work :  they  are  pro- 
duced from  time  to  time  during  the  course  of  his  labour.  It  is  pro- 
baUe,  however,  that  Adam  Smith's  real  meaning  was,  not  that  the 
identical  supplies  which  will  be  wanted  in  a  course  of  progressive  in- 
dustry must  be  already  collected  when  the  process  which  they  are  to 
assist  or  remunerate  is  about  to  be  begun,  but  that  a  fund  or  source 
must  then  exist  from  which  they  may  be  drawn  as  they  are  required. 
That  fund  must  comprise  in  specie  some  of  the  things  wanted.  The 
painter  must  have  his  canvass,  the  weaver  his  loom,  and  materials, 
not  enough,  perhaps,  to  complete  his  web,  but  to  commence  it.  As 
to  thoee  commodities,  however,  which  the  workman  subsequently  re- 
quires, it  is  enough  if  the  fund  on  which  he  relies  is  a  productive 
fimd,  keeping  pace  with  his  wants,  and  virtually  set  apart  to  answer 
them. 

'^  But  if  the  empbyment  of  capitel  is  required  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  a  single  workman  to  dedicate  himself  to  one  pursuit,  it  is 
still  more  obviously  necessary  in  order  to  enable  aggregations,  or 
classes  of  producers,  to  concur,  each  by  his  separate  exertions,  in  one 
production.  In  such  cases  even  the  mere  matter  of  distributicm,  the 
mere  apportionment  of  the  price  of  the  finished  commodity  among  the 
;  producers  requires  the  employment  of  a  considerable  capital, 
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and  for  a  considerable  time,  or,  in  other  words,  a  considerable  exer* 
lion  of  abstinence.  The  produce  of  independent  labour  belongs  by 
nature  to  its  producer.  But  where  there  has  been  a  considerable  di- 
vision of  labour,  the  product  has  no  one  natural  owner.  If  we  were 
to  attempt  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  producing 
a  single  neckcloth,  or  a  single  piece  of  laoe,  we  should  find  the  nuro* 
ber  amount  to  many  thousands :  in  fact,  to  many  tens  of  thousands. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  that  all  these  persons,  even  if  they  could 
ascertain  their  respective  rights  as  producers,  should  act  as  owners  of 
the  neckcloth  or  the  laoe,  and  sell  it  for  their  common  benefit. 

*'  This  difficulty  is  got  over  by  distinguishing  those  who  assist  in 
production  by  advancing  capital,  from  those  who  contribute  only  la« 
hour — a  distinction  oflen  marked  by  the  terms  master  and  workman ; 
and  by  arranging  into  separate  groups  the  different  capitalists  and 
workmen  engaged  in  distinct  processes,  and  letting  each  capitalist,  as 
he  passes  on  the  commodity,  receive  from  his  immediate  successor 
the  price  both  of  his  own  abstinence  and  of  his  workmen's  labour. 

**  It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  this  process  in  the  history  of  a 
coloured  neckcloth  or  a  piece  of  lace.  The  cotton  of  which  it  is  formed 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  grown  by  some  Tennessee  or  Louisiana 
planter.  For  this  purpose  he  must  have  employed  labourers  in  pre- 
paring the  soil  and  planting  and  attending  to  the  shrub  for  more  than 
a  year  before  its  pod  ripened.  When  the  pod  became  ripe,  considerable 
labour,  assisted  by  ingenious  machinery,  was  necessary  to  extricate 
the  seeds  from  the  wool.  The  fleece  thus  cleaned  was  carried  down 
the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  sold  to  a  cotton  factor.  The 
price  at  which  it  was  sold  must  have  been  sufficient,  in  the  first  place, 
to  repay  to  the  planter  the  wages  which  had  been  paid  by  him  to  all 
those  employed  in  its  production  and  carriage ;  and,  secondly,  to  pay 
him  a  profit  proportioned  to  the  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the 
payment  of  those  wages  and  the  sale  of  the  cotton  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  remunerate  him  for  his  abstinence  in  having  so  long  deprived  him- 
self of  the  use  of  his  money,  or  of  the  pleasure  which  he  might  have 
received  from  the  labour  of  his  work-people,  if,  instead  of  cultivating 
cotton,  he  had  employed  them  in  contributing  to  his  own  immediate 
enjoyment.  [The  share  of  the  planter  is  made  up  of  wages  for  his 
own  time  and  attention,  and  his  proportion  of  the  extra  production 
caused  by  the  aid  received  from  the  use  of  his  capital.]  The  New 
Orleans  factor,  afler  keeping  it  perhaps  five  or  six  months,  sold  it  to 
a  Liverpool  merchant.  Scarcely  any  labour  could  have  been  expended 
on  it  at  New  Orleans,  and,  in  the  absence  of  accidental  circumstances, 
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its  prioo  was  increased  only  by  the  profit  of  the  cotton  ftcton  [Ifis 
proportion  of  the  product  of  the  labour  of  those  who  were  in  the 
meantime  enabled  to  apply  their  own  capital  in  some  other  mode  in 
aid  of  their  exertions.]  A  profit  which  was  the  remuneration  of  his 
abstinence  in  delaying,  for  five  or  six  months,  the  gratification  which 
he  might  have  obtained  by  the  expenditure  on  himself  of  the  price 
paid  by  him  to  the  planter.  The  Liverpool  merchant  brought  it  to 
England  and  sold  it  to  a  Manchester  spinner.  He  must  have  sold  it 
at  a  price  which  would  repay,  in  the  first  place,  the  price  af  which  it 
was  bought  from  the  factor  at  New  Orleans ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
freight  firom  thence  to  Liverpool ;  (which  freight  includes  a  portion  of 
the  wages  of  the  seamen,  and  of  the  wages  of  those  who  built  the 
vessel,  of  the  profits  of  those  who  advanced  thoite  wages  before  the 
vessel  was  completed,  of  the  wages  and  profits  of  those  who  imported 
the  materials  of  which  that  vessel  was  built,  and,  in  fact,  of  a  chain  of 
wages  and  profits  extending  to  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization ;)  and, 
thirdly,  the  merchant's  profit  for  the  time  that  these  payments  were 
made  before  his  sale  to  the  manufacturer  was  completed. 

«<  The  spinner  subjected  it  to  the  action  of  his  work-people  and  ma- 
chinery, until  he  reduced  part  of  it  into  the  thread  applicable  to  weav* 
ing  muslin,  and  part  into  the  still  finer  thread  that  can  be  formed  into 
laoe. 

<«  The  thread  thus  produced  he  sold  to  the  weaver  and  to  the  lace* 
maker ;  at  a  price  repaying,  in  addition  to  the  price  that  was  paid  to 
the  merchant,  first,  the  wages  of  the  work-people  immediately  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture ;  secondly,  the  wages  and  profits  of  all 
those  who  supplied,  by  the  labour  of  previous  years,  the  buildings  and 
machinery ;  and,  thirdly,  the  profit  of  the  master  spinner.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  trace  the  transmission  of  the  thread  from  the  weaver  to 
the  bleacher,  from  the  bleacher  to  the  printer,  from  the  printer  to  the 
wholesale  warehouseman,  from  him  to  the  retailer,  and  thence  to  the 
ultimate  purchaser ;  or  even  its  shorter  progress  from  the  lacemaker 
to  the  embroiderer,  and  thence  to  the  ultimate  purchaser.  At  every 
step  a  fresh  capitalist  repays  all  the  previous  advances,  subjects  the 
article,  if  unfinished,  to  further  processes,  advances  the  wages  of 
those  engaged  in  its  further  manufacture  and  transport,  and  is  ulti- 
mately repaid  by  the  capitalist  next  in  order  all  his  own  advances, 
and  a  profit  proportioned  to  the  time  during  which  he  has  abstained 
from  the  unproductive  enjoyment  of  the  capital  thus  employed. 

'*  It  will  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  mentioned  the  taxation  that 
must  have  been  incurred  throughout  the  whole  process  which  we 
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have  described,  or  the  rent  that  must  have  been  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
various  appropriated  natural  agents  whose  services  were  requisite  or 
beneficial.  [Or  profits  of  capital  invested  in  rendering  land  and 
other  natural  agents  productive.]  We  have  lefl  rent  unnoticed,  because 
its  amount  depends  so  much  on  accident  that  any  further  allusion  to 
it  would  have  much  increased  the  complexity  of  the  subject.  We  have 
not  expressly  mentioned  taxation,  because  it  is  included  under  the 
heads  which  we  have  enumerated.  The  money  raised  by  taxatixxi 
is  employed  in  paying  the  wages  and  profits  of  those  who  perform,  or 
cause  to  be  performed,  the  most  important  of  all  services,  the  protecting 
the  community  from  fraud  and  violence.  Those  who  are  thus  em- 
ployed afford  precisely  the  Same  assistance  to  the  merchant  or  the 
manufacturer,  as  the  private  watchman  who  protects  the  warehouse, 
or  the  smith  who  fortifies  it  vrith  bars  and  padlocks. 

"  Our  limits  prohibit  our  attempting  to  trace  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  value  of  a  pound  of  cotton  from  the  time  it  was  gathered  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  till  it  appears  in  a  Bond  Street  window 
as  a  piece  of  elaborate  lace.  We  should  probably  be  understatiiig 
the  difference  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  last  price  was  a  thousand 
times  the  first.  The  price  of  a  pound  of  the  finest  cotton  wool,  as  it 
is  gathered,  is  less  than  two  shillings.  A  pound  of  the  finest  cotton 
lace  might  easily  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  guineas.  No  means, 
except  the  separation  of  the  functions  of  the  capitalist  from  those  of 
the  labourer,  and  the  constant  advance  of  capital  from  one  capitalist 
to  another,  could  enable  so  many  thorsand  producers  to  direct  their 
efiforts  to  one  object,  to  continue  them  for  so  long  a  period,  and  to  ad- 
just the  reward  for  their  respective  sacrifices. — CHitttfie,  jip.  157 — 
162. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

WAGES  AND  PROFITS.— DEFINITION. 

Tb£  whole  revenue  of  a  nation,  or  tlie  sum  pf  exchangeable 
values  produced,  is  due  to  the  exertion  of  present  labour,  aided 
by  capital,  the  result  of  anterior  labour,  and  is  divided  between 
them.  The  reward  of  the  former  is  wages ;  the  share  of  the 
owner  of  the  latter  is  profit  The  two  combined  constitute 
what  are  termed  the  pr<^is  of  tradej  which  are  not  unfrequently 
confounded  with  profits  of  capital^  by  which  much  difficulty 
is  produced.  We  propose  now  to  inquire  in  what  consists  the 
diflcrencc  between  them. 

A  man  possesses  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  government 
stock,  yielding  him  five  per  cent  He  sees  that  by  investing  it  in 
bank  stock  he  may  obtain  six  fier  cent ;  in  stock  of  insurance 
companies,  seven  per  cent ;  in  ships,  nine  or  ten  per  cent,  but 
that  if  he  will  engage  in  trade  he  may  make  perhaps  twelve 
per  cent,  thus  more  tlian  doubling  his  income.  Why  does  he 
not  ?  Why  does  he  permit  his  money  to  remain  where  it  }aeld8 
him  only  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  when  he  might  have 
ten  or  twelve  thousand?  Because  he  desires  to  avoid  the  labour, 
anxiety,  and  risk,  attendant  upon  other  modes  of  investment 
By  one  he  would  be  called  upon  to  devote  a  small  part  of  his 
time,  and  take  a  small  risk ;  by  another,  the  labour  and  risk 
would  be  increased ;  and,  by  the  last,  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  devote  his  whole  time,  and  assume  a  large  amount  of  care 
nnd  risk,  the  return  for  which  would  be  his  increased  income. 
In  other  words,  he  would  be  required  to  devote  his  time  and 
his  talents  to  its  employment  and  would  receive  wages  therefor. 
The  actual  precis  of  capital  tcoufd  be  five  per  centf  and  the  ad' 
diiional  sum  would  be  received  as  wages,  or  a  reward  for  the 
devotion  of  his  time  and  attention  in  superintending  his  invest- 
ments,  and  would  enable  him  to  provide  a  fund  to  insure  him- 
self against  any  loss  that  might  arise  out  of  the  mode  of  invest- 
41 
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ment  he  had  chosen.  The  whole  would  be  styled  *<  fnfita  of 
trade:' 

If  a  man  occupied  a  house  in  which  he  could  employ  a  capi- 
tal of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  yielding  him  six  thousand  dollars, 
interest  being  six  per  cent.,  he  would  have  three  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  profit  of  capital,  and  an  equal  sum  for  the  payment 
of  rent  and  for  his  wages.  If  the  former  were  five  hundred 
dollars,  his  wages  would  be  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
If,  in  an  adjoining  street  there  were  a  house  in  which  he  could 
use  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  advantageously,  he  would 
rent  it  provided  it  couM  be  obtained  at  such  rate  as  would 
give  him  an  amount  of  wages  that  would  pay  him  for  the 
greater  amount  of  time  required,  and  for  the  increased  risk  to 
be  incurred,  but  not  otherwise.  Interest,  at  six  per  cent.,  upon 
the  capital  to  be  used,  would  amount  to  six  thousand  dollars, 
leaving  six  thousand  dollars  for  rent  and  wages.  If  the  house 
could  be  had  at  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars,  leav- 
ing him  four  thousand  or  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
to  compensate  him  for  the  devotion  of  his  time  and  attention, 
he  would  probably  transfer  himself  and  his  business  to  it. 

Before  doing  so,  he  would  ascertain  that  he  could  have  the 
proper  amount  of  capital  at  six  per  cent  If,  on  inquiry,  he 
found  that  the  rate  of  interest  had  risen  to  seven  per  cent,  he 
would  see  that  the  increased  rent  and  interest  would  absorb 
nearly  all  the  additional  return,  and  that  his  profits  of  trade 
would  yield  him  little  more  wages  tha.i  before.  He  would  be 
obliged  to  insure  to  the  possessor  of  the  house  a  certain  interest 
upon  its  value,  and  to  the  owner  of  other  capital  a  certain  in- 
terest upon  the  sum  that  he  required  to  use,  and  unless  he  could 
do  so  and  retain  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  application 
of  his  time  and  talents,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  try  some 
other  pursuit  The  great  mass  of  the  people  in  trade  are  in 
this  situation.  They  use  the  capital  of  others  in  various  forms, 
paying  rent  for  some  of  it,  and  interest  upon  other  portions. 
They  insure  to  the  owners  a  certain  profit,  and  their  own  re- 
ward, or  wages^  is  contingent  upon  the  result,  and  may  be  ruin, 
or  a  large  fortune.  Their  clerks  give  up  the  chance  of  large 
wages,  for  a  w/ia//,  hut  certain^  compensation  for  their  labour. 

Another  person  sees  an  opportunity  of  using  one  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  in  such  a  manner  as  will  yield  a  profit  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars*  If  he  value  his  time  and  talent,  for  such  an 
operation,  at  four  thousand  dollars,  he  will  be  willing  to  give 
to  the  person  who  supplies  the  capital,  sixteen  thousand  dollars, 
unless  he  can  make  a  better  arrangement  All  he  wants  is  a 
proper  reward,  or  wages,  for  his  time. 

Were  there  no  usury  laws,  he  might  offer  to  the  capitalist  an 
interest  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  per  cent.,  but  as  wise  legis- 
lators undertake  to  limit  the  extent  of  profits,  he  is  debarred 
from  making  such  an  arrangement,  and  compelled  to  give  the 
chief  part  of  what  can  be  made  by  the  operatioa  Were  men 
permitted  to  manage  their  business  in  such  manner  as  they 
might  deem  most  advantageous,  capital  would  be  rendered  more 
productive ;  many  men  who  are  now  obliged  to  live  upon  mode- 
rate salaries  would  be  enabled  to  command  double,  or  treUe, 
the  reward  for  their  time  and  talents ;  and  the  return  to  the 
capitalist  would  be  increased  by  the  freedom  with  which  it 
could  be  employed.  Production  would  be  increased,  and  aM 
would  be  benefited* 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  similar  operations  as  yielding  pnfiU^  but 
ike  pnfits  of  capital  are  received  as  rent  and  intereH  cnfyf  and 
additional  reward  will  always  be  found  to  be  received  as  com- 
pensation for  risk  incurred,  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  or  for  the 
devotion  of  time ;  and  therefore  to  be  included  under  the  term 
wages.  To  show  the  difllculty  that  arises  from  attaching  the 
idea  of  profits  of  capital  to  any  portion  of  this  additional  return, 
we  will  state  the  foUowing  cases. 

A  man  whose  business  is  to  sell  o}rsters,  but  who,  from  hav- 
ing no  machine  in  which  to  carry  them  about,  is  compelled  to 
depend  upon  his  hands  for  the  purpose,  finds  that  he  can  obtain 
but  a  shilling  per  day  for  his  labour.  In  a  short  time  he  obtains 
a  suflicient  amount  of  capital  to  purchase  a  basket,  and  thereby 
doubles  his  compensation.  No  one  would  undertake  to  say 
that  the  additional  reward  was  profits  of  capital  He  wouU 
be  considered  as  receiving  better  wages.  In  a  short  time  he 
saves  enough  to  purchase  a  wheelbarrow,  and  agab  doubles 
his  wages,  obtaining,  now,  four  shillings  per  day.  By  and  by 
the  streets  of  the  town  are  paved,  and  he  is  able  to  wheel  twice 
the  quantity  that  he  has  heretofore  done,  and  his  wages  rise  to 
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eight  shillings  per  day.  If  the  advantage  arising  out  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  wheelbarrow  for  the  basket  constitute  **  profits,** 
so  does  that  which  arises  out  of  the  paving  of  the  streets,  to- 
wards which  he  has  perhaps  contributed  a  small  sum  in  taxes. 
His  real  tcages,  in  this  case,  would  be  eight  shillings,  deducting 
therefrom  whatever  he  would  have  been  allowed  as  interest 
upon  the  capital  used  in  purchasing  the  wheelbarrow,  and  the 
tax  imposed  upon  him  for  paving  the  street  ^is  prqfiis  would 
be  what  he  could  obtain  for  the  use  of  the  wheelbarrow,  if 
hired  out  to  another  person,  after  deducting  toages  for  the  time 
that  he  would  be  employed  in  collecting  it 

A  hair-dresser  who  occupies  a  shop  for  which  he  pays  fifty 
dollars  per  annum,  and  in  which  he  can  make  only  two  hun- 
dred dollars  wages,  transfers  himself  to  a  more  fashionable  street, 
rents  a  shop  that  is  already  furnished  with  mirrors,  &c.,  for 
which  he  pays  five  hundred  dollars,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to 
make  one  thousand  dollars,  as  the  reward  of  his  time  and  talent 
He  has  obtained  the  use  of  a  better  machine,  precisely  as  did 
the  owner  of  the  wheelbarrow,  and  makes  better  wages. 

Another  hair-dresser  who  has  accumulated  some  capital, 
rents  a  room,  and  employs  his  means  in  furnishing  it  The  r^ 
suit,  being  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  former  case,  would  here 
be  styled  prafUs  of  capital^  while  the  other  would  be  called  toages^ 
whereas  the  whole  of  his  income,  except  interest  of  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  furnishing  his  room,  is  due  to  his  personal  ex- 
ertions, and  may  properly  be  termed  wages. 

The  man  who  enjoys  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  attention 
to  business,  is  able  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  machine  he  wishes 
to  use,  call  it  money,  or  sugars,  cottons,  cloths,  or  horses,  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  and  to  a  greater  extent,  than  a  man  of 
doubtful  character,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  obtain  a  larger  re- 
ward for  his  time.  Here  the  reduced  rate  of  interest  is  the  re- 
ward of  his  honesty  and  integrity,  and  should  be  added  to 
wages,  whereas,  according  to  the  ordinary  use  of  the  term,  it 
would  be  only  additional  profits. 

If  a  woman  who  had  made  twenty-five  cents  per  day  at  sew- 
ing, were  able,  on  obtaining  the  use  of  a  spinning-wheel,  to 
double  her  wages,  it  would  be  deemed  absurd  to  ascribe  the 
difference  to  profits  of  capital ;  but  it  is  not  more  so  than  in  a 
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case  where  a  man  doubles  his  income  in  consequence  of  char- 
tering a  ship,  instead  of  a  schooner  that  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  use. 

A  man  possessed  of  a  capital  of  ten  thousand  dollars  invests 
it  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise,  and  realizes  from  it  two  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  all  of  which,  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  speech,  would  be  termed  profit  He  really  receives 
six  hundred  dollars  interest^  or  prt^t,  upon  his  capital,  and  four- 
teen hundred  dollars  reward  for  the  time  he  devotes  to  the 
management  of  itj  or  wages.  If  an  opportunity  occurred  of  em- 
ploying his  time  more  advantageously  than  in  the  management 
of  his  own  capital,  he  would  accept  a  situation  in  which  he 
would  have  to  manage  that  of  others.  If  offered  a  salary  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  he  would  place  his  funds  in  the  stocks, 
and  devote  his  time  to  the  service  of  his  employer.  He  would 
then,  certainly,  be  receiving  wages.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween that  situation  and  his  former  one,  would  bef,  that  in  the 
former  case  he  managed  his  own  capital,  whereas  he  now 
managed  that  of  others.  His  next  door  neighbour  had,  how- 
ever, been  all  the  time  employed  in  managing  the  capital  of 
others,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  them,  and  for  the  use  of 
which  he  paid  a  compensation  termed  interest,  yet  he  is  con- 
sidered as  living  on  profits.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  party  employing  the  capital  took  the  risk  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business,  but  so  does  the  pedler  with  his  pack,  who 
makes  wages  only,  although  employed  in  the  same  business 
which,  on  a  large  scale^  produces  what  are  usually  termed 
profits. 

Here  we  see  that  the  difference  between  profits  and  wages, 
according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  terms,  is  entirely  fan- 
ciful, and  subject  to  no  rule ;  that  a  difiference  in  the  mode  of 
investment  of  capital  produces  a  difiference  in  the  terms  by  which 
the  proceeds  are  distinguished,  while  the  result  is  precisely  the 
same.  Such  are  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  want  of  a 
proper  definition  of  the  terms. 

Profit  is  that  portion  of  the  product  of  labour  which  is  as- 
signed to  the  owner  of  capital,  in  return  for  the  aid  derived 
from  its  use  by  the  labourer,  and  is  received  by  him  under  the 
name  of  rent,  or  interest 
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In  thas  using  the  term  to  indicate  the  reward  of  capital  only» 
we  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  our  time,  who  says, 

"  The  rate  of  interest  is  the  measure  of  the  net  profit  on  capital. 
All  returns  beyond  this  on  the  employment  of  capital,  are  resolvable 
into  compensations  under  distinct  heads  for  risk,  trouble,  or  skill,  or 
for  advantages  of  situation  or  connexion.^* 


We  shall  now  give  the  definitions  of  several  of  the  principal 
writers  of  our  time,  commencing  with  Mr.  Malthus,  who  says, 

"  The  profits  of  capital  consist  of  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  advances  necessary  to  produce  a  commodity,  and  the  value  of 
the  commodity  when  produced."! 

That  difference  is  the  profit  of  trade,  and  embraces  the 
wages  of  the  capitalist  as  well  as  the  profit  of  capital 


Mr.  Mill  considers  the  profits  of  capital  to  be  '<  the  share 
which  is  received  by  its  owners  of  the  joint  produce  of  labour 
and  stock.":^  That  share  is  the  profit  of  trade,  and  embraces 
the  wages  of  the  capitalist 


Mr.  M'Culloch  says,  that  profits  are 

**  The  produce  accruing  to  the  capitalists,  afler  the  capital  expended 
by  them  in  payments  and  out^goings  of  all  sorts  is  fully  replaced.**^ 

That  by  this  is  meant  the  whole  of  the  return,  including 
wages  of  management,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passage. 

"  Suppose  an  individual  employs  a  capital  equivalent  to  one  thou* 
sand  quarters  of  com  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  and  that  he  ex- 
pends seven  hundred  quarters  in  the  payment  of  wages,  and  three 
hundred  in  seed  and  other  out^goings :  suppose  now  that  the  return 
to  this  capital  is  twelve  hundred  quarters.  Under  these  cireum- 
stances,  the  proportion  of  the  produce  falling  to  the  labourers  as 
wages  will  be  to  that  falling  to  the  ci4>italist  as  seven  to  two ;  tar  of 
the  twelve  hundred  quarters  that  fidl,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
capitalist,  two  hundred  only  are  profits,  one  thousand  being  required 
to  replace  the  capital  that  he  has  expended.  In  this  case,  therefore, 
the  raie  of  profit  would  be  said  to  be  twenty  per  cent;  meaning  that 
the  excess  of  produce  belonging  to  the  cultivator,  after  the  capital 

•  T«oke  on  the  Corrancy,  p.  19.  t  Prinoiiilei,  p.  SSS. 

t  Elenientai  Chapter  IL  SecUoii  3.  §  Priaeipte,  p.  477. 
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emploTed  in  its  production  was  fully  replaced,  amounted  to  twenty 
per  cent  upon  that  capital.''* 

How  very  erroneous  would  be  an  estimate  of  profits  of  capi- 
tal formed  in  this  manner,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  passage 
from  a  more  recent  work,  by  the  same  writer. 

^  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  this  twenty-eight  million  of 
gross  profit  includes,  besides  the  return  to  the  capital  possessed  by 
the  agriculturists,  all  that  thtjf  receive  ae  waget^  or  on  account  of 
thnr  labour  in  superintending  and  working  on  their  hmds.  When 
a  fiur  allowance  is  made,  on  this  account,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
net  profit  realized  by  the  occupiers  is  of  very  limited  amount*''f 

The  distinction  between  gross  and  net  profits  is  thus  given. 

"  The  first  comprises  the  wages  of  the  capitalist,  the  return  to  his 
capital,  and  the  compensation  now  alluded  to,"  (for  such  risks  as  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  provide  against  by  an  insurance,)  "  while  the 
second  consists  of  the  return  to  capital  only.":( 

Here  is  the  same  distinction  that  we  have  made  above,  under 
a  diflSsrent  name.  What  we  term  *^  profits  of  trade,**  are  termed 
by  Mr.  M'Culloch  "gross  profits.'* 

Wages  are  defined  to  be, 

"  A  compensation  paid  to  the  labourer  in  return  for  the  exertion  of 
his  physical  powers,  or  of  his  skill,  or  ingenuity.  They  necessarily, 
therefore,  vary  according  to  the  severity  of  the  labour  to  be  performed, 
and  the  degree  of  skill  and  ingenuity  required.  A  jeweller  or  en- 
graver, for  example,  must  be  paid  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  a  com- 
mon servant,  or  a  scavenger.  A  long  course  of  training  is  necessary 
to  instruct  a  man  in  the  business  of  jewelling  and  engraving ;  and  were 
he  not  indemnified  for  the  cost  of  this  training  by  a  higher  rate  of 
wages,  he  would,  instead  of  learning  so  difficult  an  art,  addict  himself 
in  preference  to  such  employments  as  hardly  require  any  instruc- 
tk>n.  Hence,  the  discrepancies  that  actually  obtain  in  the  rate  of 
wages  are  all  confined  within  certain  limits — increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing so  for  as  may  be  necessary  fully  to  equalise  the  unfiivourable 
or  fevourable  peculiarities  attendmg  any  employment."^ 

This  definition  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  embracing  under 
the  term  all  the  compensation  received  by  all  employers  of  capi- 
tal   The  labourer  and  the  mechanic  has  wages,  but  so  has  the 


•  Principlef,  p.  476.  t  Stslisties  of  British  Empire,  VoL  L  p.  53S. 

t  PriaciplMh  ^  50S.  §  Principle^  p.  363. 
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president  of  a  bank  or  the  head  of  a  great  mercantile  house. 
Wages  are  the  reward  o{  personal  service  of  all  descriptions. 


The  views  of  Mr.  Senior  differ  so  much  from  those  of  ail 
previous  writers,  that  we  give  them  in  full,  desirous  that  our 
readers  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  that  can  be 
advanced  in  suport  of  them. 

'^  There  are  few  employments  in  which  extraordinary  powers  of 
body  or  mind  do  not  receive  an  extraordinary  remuneration.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  talent  to  work  not  only  better  but  more  easily.  It 
will  generally  be  found,  therefore,  that  the  commodity  or  service  pro- 
duced by  a  first-rate  workman,  while  it  sells  for  more  than  an  average 
price,  has  cost  less  than  an  average  amount  of  labour.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  could  write  a  volume  with  the  labour  of  about  three  hours  a  day 
for  a  month,  and  for  so  doing  received  £500  or  £1000.  An  ordi- 
nary writer,  with  equal  application,  would  find  it  difficult  to  produce 
a  volume  in  three  months,  and  still  more  difficult  to  sell  it  for  £50. 

*'  Is  then  the  extraordinary  remuneration  of  the  labourer,  which  is 
assisted  by  extraordinary  talents,  to  be  termed  rent  or  wages  1  It 
originates  in  the  bounty  of  nature ;  so  far  it  seems  to  be  rent.  It  is 
to  be  obtained  only  on  the  condition  of  undergoing  labour ;  so  far  it 
seems  to  be  wages.  It  might  be  termed,  with  equal  correctness,  rent, 
which  can  be  received  only  by  a  labourer,  or  wages,  which  can  be 
received  only  by  the  proprietor  of  a  natural  agent.  But  as  it  is  clearly 
a  surplus,  the  labour  having  been  previously  paid  for  by  average 
wages,  and  that  surplus  the  spontaneous  giA  of  nature,  we  have 
thought  it  most  convenient  to  term  it  rent.  And  for  the  same  reason 
we  term  rent  what  might,  with  equal  correctness,  be  termed  fortui- 
tous profit.  We  mean  the  surplus  advantages  which  are  sometimes 
derived  from  the  employment  of  capital  aflcr  making  full  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  risk  that  has  been  encountered,  and  all  the  sacrifices 
which  have  been  made,  by  the  capitalist.  Such  are  the  fortuitous 
profits  of  the  holders  of  warlike  stores  on  the  breaking  out  of  unex- 
pected hostilities ;  or  of  the  holders  of  black  cloth  on  the  sudden  death 
of  one  of  the  Royal  family.  Such  would  be  the  additional  revenue 
of  an  Anglesea  miner,  if,  instead  of  copper,  he  should  come  on  an 
equally  fertile  vein  of  silver.  The  silver  would,  without  doubt,  be 
obtained  by  means  of  labour  and  abstinence ;  but  they  would  have 
been  repaid  by  an  equal  amount  of  copper.  The  extra  value  of  the 
silver  would  be  the  gift  of  nature,  and  therefore  rent 

**  Secondly.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  profit 
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and  wages.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  cases  in  which  capital  may 
improve  in  value,  without  superintendence  or  change,  simply  by 
being  preserved  from  consumption.  Wine  and  timber,  perhaps,  afibrd 
instances.  But  even  a  wine-cellar  or  a  plantation,  if  totally  neglected, 
would  probably  deteriorate.  And,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  laid 
down  that  capital  is  an  instrument  which,  to  be  productive  of  profit, 
must  be  employed,  and  that  the  person  who  directs  its  employment 
must  labour^  that  is,  must  to  a  certain  degree  conquer  his  indolence, 
sacrifice  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  oAen  incur  other  inconveniences 
from  his  residence,  from  the  persons  to  whose  contact  he  is  exposed, 
from  confinement  or  from  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  must  also 
often  submit  to  some  inferiority  of  rank.  If  labour  be  in  general  ne- 
cessary to  the  use  of  material  capital,  it  is  universally  necessary  to 
the  use  of  that  immaterial  capital  which  consists  of  appropriate  know- 
ledge, and  of  moral  and  intellectual  habits  and  reputation.  A  capital 
created  and  kept  up  at  more  expense,  and  productive  of  a  greater 
return  than  that  which  is  material,  but  which,  from  the  impossibility 
of  actually  transferring  it,  or  implanting  in  one  man  the  ability  of 
another,  can  never  be  productive  but  through  the  labour  of  its  pos« 


<'  Is,  then,  the  remuneration  of  this  labour  to  be  termed  wages  or 
profit?  A  certain  portion  of  it,  that  portion  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  repay  equal  exertions  and  hardships  endured  by  an  ordinary  la- 
bourer, unprovided  with  capital,  must,  without  doubt,  be  termed  wages. 
And  where  extraordinary  natural  talents  or  favourable  accidents  have 
occasioned  the  exertions  of  the  capitalist  to  obtain  more  than  an 
average  remuneration,  that  excess  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  rent. 
But  the  revenue  to  which  our  present  question  applies  is  the  revenue 
obtained  from  the  employment  of  capital,  afler  deducting  ordinary  in- 
terest on  the  capital,  as  the  remuneration  for  the  abstinence  of  the 
capitalist,  ordinary  wages,  as  the  remuneration  for  his  labour,  and 
any  extraordinary  advantages  which  may  have  been  the  result  of 
accident. 

'^  The  subject  may  be  made  clearer  by  a  few  examples;  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  find  some  in  which  the  remuneration  for  the 
capitalist's  trouble,  instead  of  being,  as  is  usually  the  case,  mixed  up 
with  the  gross  amount  of  his  returns,  appears  as  a  separate  item. 
The  trade  of  bill-broking  afibrds  an  instance.  The  business  of  a  bill- 
broker,  is  to  advance,  before  it  becomes  due,  the  money  for  which  bilk 
of  exchange  are  drawn,  deducting,  under  the  name  of  discount,  inte- 
rest at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum 

42 
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secured  by  the  bill.  In  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  ordinary  state  (^ 
the  money-market,  the  rate  of  discount  varies  from  four  to  three  per 
cent,  per  annum.  It  has  been  sometimes  as  low  as  two  and  a  half. 
It  appears  at  first  strange  that  such  a  trade  should  exist,  since  the 
money  capital  employed  in  it  does  not  return  even  so  high  a  profit 
as  may  oAen  be  obtained  from  the  public  funds,  leaving  the  additional 
risk  and  labour  uncompensated.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  trade  which  no  one 
wmdd  carry  on  if  he  employed  in  it  his  own  money. 

'*The  commercial  inhabitants  of  a  great  trading  city  have  from 
time  to  time  under  their  control  considerable  sums  of  money  for  short 
periods.  Scarcely  a  single  estate  in  this  country  is  mortgaged  or  sold 
without  the  price  or  the  mortgage  money  being  placed  for  some  days 
at  a  banker's  or  agent's  until  the  *  more  lost  words'  of  the  lawyers 
have  been  said.  These  sums  cannot  in  the  mean  time  be  employed 
in  any  permanent  investment ;  but  they  can  be  lent  from  day  to  day» 
or,  in  some  cases,  from  week  to  week,  and  it  is  better  to  lend  them 
at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  than  to  suffer  them  to  lie  perfectly  idle. 
The  bill-broker's  trade  is  to  borrow  these  sums  from  week  to  week, 
or  even  from  day  to  day,  at  one  rate  of  interest,  and  to  lend  them 
from  month  to  month,  or  for  two  or  three  months,  at  a  higher.  To 
borrow,  for  instance,  at  two  per  cent.,  and  to  lend  at  three. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  these  operations  require  much  knowledge,  in- 
dustry, and  skill.  The  broker  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  almost  every  eminent  commercial  man  in  order  to  es- 
timate the  value  of  his  acceptance  or  endorsement.  He  must  keep 
up  his  knowledge  by  unremitting  observation,  and  by  inferences  drawn 
from  very  slight  hints  and  appearances.  He  must  also  have  the  skill 
so  to  manage  his  concerns  as  to  have  his  receipts  always  falling  in 
to  correspond  with  his  engagements.  This  knowledge,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  habits  which  enable  him  to  apply  it,  form  his  personal 
or  immaterial  capital.  But  he  must  also  have  a  material  capital,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  being  employed  in  his  business,  for  no  one  would 
so  employ  money  of  his  own,  but  as  the  means  of  obtaining  ocmfi- 
dence.  The  interest  paid  by  a  broker  is  so  trifling  that  no  one  would 
lend  to  him  if  it  implied  the  slightest  risk ;  and  the  best  pledge  which 
he  can  give  is  the  notoriety  of  his  possessing  a  large  capital,  which 
could  at  any  time  make  good  an  unforeseen  interruption  in  his  regu- 
lar receipts.  This  capital  he  must  not  waste,  but  he  may  employ  it 
productively,  and  may  consume  on  himself  the  annual  profit  derived 
from  it.  The  confidence  which  it  enables  him  to  enjoy  is  a  distinct 
advantage. 
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«*  We  will  suppose  a  bill-broker  to  possess  £100,000  in  the  four 
per  cents;  and  to  have  sufficient  knowledge,  skill,  and  character  as 
a  man  of  business  and  of  wealth,  to  be  able,  at  an  average  through- 
out the  year,  to  borrow  £400,000  at  two  per  cent.,  and  to  lend  the 
same  sum  at  three  per  cent.  Is  the  £4000  a  year,  which  his  business 
would  give  him,  wages  or  profit  ? 

<<  Again,  a  capital  which  in  this  country  would  enable  its  employer 
to  obtain  ten  per  cent.,  would  of\en,  if  he  were  to  employ  it  in  Ja- 
maica or  Calcutta,  produce  fifleen  or  twenty.  If  the  capitalist  with 
£50,000  encounter  the  climate  and  the  society  of  Jamaica,  and  is 
rewarded  by  his  annual  returns  being  raised  from  £5000  to  £7500, 
is  his  additional  income  of  £2500  a  year,  wages  or  profit? 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  sufficient  portion  of  it  to  purchase  the 
aame  services  from  a  person  unprovided  with  capital,  must  be  con- 
mdered  as  wages :  £500  a  year,  however,  would  considerably  exceed 
this  sum.  The  remaining  £2000  a  year  may  be  considered,  with 
equal  correctness,  either  wages,  which  can  be  received  only  by  tin 
possessor  of  £50,000,  or  profit,  which  can  be  received  only  by  a  per- 
son willing  to  labour  in  Jamaica. 

'*  Adam  Smith  considers  it  as  profit.  *  The  profits  of  stock,'  he 
observes,*  '  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  are  only  a  difiereat  name 
for  the  wages  of  a  particular  sort  of  labour,  the  labour  of  inspection 
or  direction.  They  are,  however,  altogether  different,  are  regulated 
by  quite  diflferent  principles,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  quantity, 
the  hardship,  or  the  ingenuity  of  this  supposed  labour  of  inspection 
and  direction.  They  are  regulated  altogether  by  the  value  of  the 
stock  employed,  and  are  greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  to  this  8tock« 
If  we  suppose  two  manufacturers,  the  one  employing  a  capital  of 
£1000  and  the  other  one  of  £7300,  in  a  place  where  the  common 
profits  of  manufacturing  stock  are  ten  per  cent.,  the  one  will  expect 
a  profit  of  about  £  100  a  year,  while  the  other  will  expect  about  £780. 
Yet  their  labour  of  inspection  may  be  very  nearly  or  altogether  the 
same.  In  many  great  works,  almost  the  whole  labour  of  this  kind 
b  committed  to  some  principal  clerk.  His  wages  properly  express 
the  value  of  this  labour  of  inspection  and  direction.  Though  in  set- 
tling them  some  regard  is  commonly  had,  not  only  to  his  labour  and 
skill,  but  to  the  trust  which  is  reposed  in  him,  yet  they  never  bear 
any  regular  proportion  to  the  capital  of  which  he  oversees  the  ma- 
nagement And  the  owner  of  this  capital,  though  he  is  thus  discharged 

•  Book  1.  eh.  VI. 
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of  almost  i\l  iaboufv  still  expects  that  his  profits  should  bear  a  regular 
proportion  to  his  capital.' 

''  After  much  hesitation,  we  have  resolved  to  adopt  this  as  the  most 
convenient  classification,  and  to  confine  the  term  wages  to  the  remu- 
neration for  simple  labour ;  including  under  the  word  labour  the  en- 
durance of  all  its  attendant  hardships,  but  excluding  from  the  word 
wages  the  additional  revenue  which  the  labourer  oflen  receives  be- 
cause he  happens  to  be  also  a  capitalist.  We  have  done  so  on  the 
grounds  which  are  so  ably  stated  in  the  passage  which  we  lastly 
quoted. 

<*  To  revert  to  our  supposition  of  a  capitalist  with  £50,000,  repaid  by 
an  extra  revenue  of  £2500  a  year  for  living  in  Jamaica:  it  is  clear 
that  another  capitalist  taking  there  £  100,000  would,  cmteris  paribus^ 
obtain  an  extra  revenue  of  £5000  a  year,  and  that  notwithstanding 
his  labour  would  not  necessarily  be  greater  than  that  of  the  first 
mentioned  capitalist,  or  notwithstanding  it  might  in  fact  be  much 
less.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  might  appear  to  be,  to  apply  the  term 
wages  to  the  remuneration  of  mere  labour,  the  term  xnttreH  to  the 
remuneration  of  mere  abstinence,  and  the  term  profit  to  the  combi- 
nation of  wages  and  interest,  to  the  remuneration  of  abstinence  and  la- 
bour combined.  This  would  make  it  necessary  to  subdivide  capitalists 
into  two  classes,  the  inactive  and  the  active :  the  first  receiving  mere 
interest,  the  second  obtaining  profit. 

'^  In  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  inconveniences  oc- 
casioned by  departure  from  an  established  nomenclature  and  an  es- 
tablished classification  are  so  great,  that  we  do  not  think  that  they 
will  be  compensated  by  the  nearer  approach  to  precision.  We  shall 
continue,  therefore,  to  include  under  the  term  profit  the  whole  revenue 
that  is  obtained  from  the  possession  or  employment  of  capital,  ailer 
deducting  those  accidental  advantages  which  we  have  termed  rent, 
and  also  deducting  a  sufiicient  sum  to  pay  to  the  capitalist,  if  actively 
employed,  the  wages  which  would  purchase  an  equal  amount  of  la- 
bour from  a  person  unpossessed  of  capital.  In  one  respect,  however, 
we  are  forced  to  differ  from  Adam  Smith.  Although  he  considers 
the  useful  acquired  knowledge  and  abilities  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  os  part  of  the  national  fortune,  as  a  capital  fixed  and 
realized  in  the  persons  of  their  possessors,  yet  he  generally  terms  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  capital  wages.  '  The  average  and  ordi- 
nary rates  of  profit  in  the  difirrent  employments  of  stock  are^'  he 
observes, '  more  nearly  on  a  level  than  the  wages  of  the  difierent 
jjorts  of  labour.     The  diflerencr.  between  the  earnings  of  a  conunon 
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labourer  and  thoae  of  a  well  employed  lawyer  or  physician,  is  evi- 
dently much  greater  than  that  between  the  ordinary  profits  in  any 
two  difierent  branches  of  trade.'* 

**  According  to  our  nomenclature  (and  indeed  according  to  that  of 
Smith,  if  the  produce  of  capital  is  to  be  termed  profit)  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  earnings  of  the  lawyer  or  of  the  physician  can  be  called 
wages.  Forty  pounds  a  year  would  probably  pay  all  the  labour  that 
either  of  them  undergoes,  in  order  to  make,  we  will  say,  £4000  a 
year.  Of  the  remaining  £3960,  probably  £8000  may  in  each  case 
be  considered  as  rent,  as  the  result  of  extraordinary  talent  or  good 
fortune.  The  rest  is  profit  on  their  respective  capitals ;  capitals  partly 
consisting  of  knowledge,  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  habits  acquired 
by  much  previous  expense  and  labour,  and  partly  of  connexion  and 
reputation,  acquired  during  years  of  probation  while  their  fees  were 
inadequate  to  their  support."! 

Here,  all  compensation  above  that  of  the  ordinary  labourer  is 
considered  fortuitous  and  classed  with  that  derived  from  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  other  accidents,  as  rent — and  is  to  be 
received  as  ''  the  spontaneous  gift  of  nature.'*  We  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  this  division  will  be  found  much  more 
troublesome  than  any  of  those  that  have  preceded  it.  The 
most  active  and  attentive  soldier — ^the  man  of  the  whole  regi- 
ment who  owes  most  to  nature,  cannot  be  made  a  seijeant 
unless  he  has  learned  to  read  and  write.  If  possessed  of  those 
advantages  he  has  a  large  increase  of  compensation.  Is  this 
wages,  or  rent?  The  common  sailor,  active,  attentive,  and 
sober,  becomes  a  mate,  and  gradually  rises  to  the  rank  of  mas- 
ter, while  those  who  commenced  with  equal  advantages,  but 
were  perhaps  less  sober,  remain  before  the  mast  Is  his  extra 
compensation  rent?  Let  the  reader  look  around  him  and  mark 
how  many  men  have  risen  from  nothing,  without  possessing 
any  extraordinary  talent,  and  are  now  enjoying  large  incomes^ 
the  result  of  their  industry  and  economy.  Let  him  then  deter- 
mine whether  they  have  been  receiving  rent,  the  reward  of 
extraordinary  talent — ^the  gift  of  nature ;  or  wages,  the  com- 
pensation of  ordinary  talent,  accompanied  by  industry  and 
economy. 

Fortuitous  profits  of  all  kinds  are  included  under  the  designa* 

•  Book  1.  ch.  X.  t  Oatline,  pp.  188, 183, 184. 
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tion  of  rent,  and  the  holders  of  black  cloth,  or  of  warlike  stores, 
are  made  receivers  of  it.  The  finder  of  a  bag  of  gold,  or  the 
fortunate  owner  of  a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  or  the  owner  of  a 
ship  which  chances  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  or  of  a  horse  that 
wins  the  St  Leger  stakes,  are  all  receivers  of  rent  To  ad- 
mit this  would,  we  think,  tend  to  render  the  study  of  the  science 
still  more  complicated  than  it  has  heretofore  been,  which  is  cer- 
tainly greatly  to  be  deprecated. 

This  departure  from  the  ordinary  nomenclature  is  followed 
by  another,  which  limits  wages  to  the  compensation  of  ordi- 
nary labour.  The  effect  which  (his  produces  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  last  paragraph  above  quoted,  where  the  earnings  of  a 
lawyer  are  divided  into  wages,  rent,  and  profits,  producing  a 
degree  of  complication  that  could  never  be  surmounted  by  the 
student 

The  bill-broker  is  possessed  of  knowledge,  industry,  and  skill, 
and  the  compensation  he  receives  is  the  reward  of  those  qualities, 
aided  by  a  certain  amount  of  capital.  The  revenue  that  that 
capital  would  produce  him  without  personal  attention  is  the 
profk  upon  it,  while  the  remainder  constitutes  his  wages,  or  the 
reward  of  his  services  in  its  management 

The  man  who  transfers  his  capital  to  Jamaica  must  be  paid 
for  the  risks  he  undergoes,  and  unless  the  sum  be  adequate  to 
compensation  therefor,  he  will  remain  at  home.  If  the  com- 
pensation be  too  large  for  the  trouble,  and  risk  and  inconve- 
niences, many  others  will  follow  his  example  and  the  rate  of 
wages  will  be  reduced.  If  agents,  fully  worthy  of  trust — who 
would  be  equal  to  the  principal — could  be  had  for  £  500,  many 
persons  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  investing 
their  capital  in  Jamaica,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
profits  thereof  should  fall,  or  the  salaries  of  agents  should  rise,  so 
as  to  bring  the  profits  of  the  two  places  so  nearly  to  a  level 
that  the  difference  would  be  only  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
trouble  and  risk.  The  reason  that  capital  continues  high  in 
remote  places,  is  that  the  skill  and  integrity  required  for  its 
management  cannot  be  obtained  at  such  rates  of  compensation 
as  are  indicated  by  Mr.  Senior. 

We  do  not  agree  m  the  supposition  that  because  one  capitalist 
could,  with  £50,000  make  fifteen  per  cent,  another  with 
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£  100,000  could  do  the  sama  We  have  abundant  evidence  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  man  who  borrows  in  England  £  50,000 
al  five  per  cent,  and  uses  it  in  such  manner  as  to  obtain  fifteen 
per  cent,  has  ten  per  cent,  or  £5,000,  as  his  wages.  If  be 
could  obtain  £50,000  more  at  the  same  rate,  he  would  be  c6q- 
tent  with  a  profit  of  twelve  per  cent,  giving  him  £7,000  as 
wages.  If  he  could  afterwards  double  his  operations  he  would 
be  content  with  a  much  smaller  proportion.  The  amount  thus 
retained  could  not  be  greater  than  would  be  required  to  give 
him  a  proper  compensation  for  the  ability  required  for  its  ma- 
nagement, because  if  he  obtained  more,  there  would  be  com* 
petitors  who  would  be  willing  to  render  the  same  services  at  a 
reduced  compensation,  and  taking,  therefore,  a  smaller  propor* 
tum^  or  eight  in  place  often  per  cent  The  reason  why  the  prtfiU 
cf  trade  are  higher  in  the  West  Indies  and  Australia  is  that 
smaller  quantities  of  capital  can  be  used,  and  the  employer  of  it 
is  compelled  to  demand  a  larger  proportion  in  order  to  en- 
able him  to  obtain  a  proper  remuneration  for  his  time,  for  the 
sacrifices  incident  to  a  residence  in  those  countries,  and  to  en- 
able him  to  pay  the  increased  prices  of  all  the  commodities  re- 
quired for  his  consumption.  Were  that  not  the  case,  the  owners  of 
large  capitals  in  England  would  transfer  themselves  to  the  West 
Indies  or  Australia,  taking  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  in  preference 
to  three  or  four  per  cent  Were  they  to  do  so,  however,  they 
would  find  that  with  increased  labour  they  would  have  a  de^ 
creased  amount  of  commodities  at  command.  For  a  further 
examination  of  this  subject  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our 
sixth  chapter. 

Mr.  Senior  says,  "  the  revenue  arising  from  a  dock,  or  a 
wharf,' or  .a  canal,  is  profit  in  the  hands  of  the  original  ccrn^ 
ttructor.  It  is  the  reward  of  his  abstinence  in  having  em- 
ployed capital  for  ttm  purposes  of  production,  instead  of  for 
those  of  enjoyment"*  The  bill-broker  who  makes  £4000  per 
annum,  in  consequence  of  his  well  earned  reputation  for  ac- 
tivity, skill,  and  industry,  is  supposed  to  have  this  as  rent  for 
tbedefortuitaus  advantages,  but  if  he  invest  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  he  saves  out  of  this  sum  in  building  a  house,  a  mill,  or 

•  OntliM,  p.  189. 
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a  bridge,  he  receives  prcfils  and  tloI  rent  If,  instead  of  huOding 
a  house  he  should  purchase  one  that  was  buiU  by  another  per- 
son, he  would  still  receive  profits,  but  if  he  should  purchase  one 
inherited  by  the  seller,  that  seller  being  a  receiver  of  rent,  it 
would  follow  that  he,  the  bill-broker,  must  likewise  be  a  receiver 
oirenL  It  appears  to  us  that  the  complication  that  would  arise 
out  of  the  adoption  of  the  nomenclature  proposed  by  Mr.  Senior, 
would  be  such  as  to  quadruple  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the 
scienca 

Prafiis  are  the  compensation  received  for  the  use  of  capital^ 
the  accumulated  labour  of  past  times,  while  VHXges  are  obtained 
by  present  labour^  and  are  the  reward  of  ttW,  attention^  talent^ 
and  often  of  the  sacrifice  of  convenience^  comfort^  and  even  ef 
health.  The  first  is  paid  for  the  aid  of  things,  and  the  last  for  the 
services  of  men. 


SOIIMART.  887 


CHAPTER  XXL 

SUMMARY. 

Wb  now  submit  to  the  reader  the  following  propositions,  em* 
bracing  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

L  That  man  desires  to  maintain  and  to  improve  his  condi- 
tion. 

IL  That  he  endeavours  to' accomplish  this  object  by  applying 
himself  to  the  production  of  such  things  as  are  either  usefol 
or  agreeable  to  him. 

in.  That  as  he  cannot  increase  or  decrease  the  quantity 
of  matter  of  which  the  world  is  composed,  he  has  it  only  in  his 
power  to  alter  in  its  formi  or  in  its  placoi  the  matter  ahneady 
existmg.  Production,  therefore,  consists  in  the  appropriation, 
alteration,  or  transportation,  of  the  gitia  of  nature. 

IV.  That  the  articles  so  produced  have  value  in  his  estima- 
tion, because  of  the  labour  that  has  been  given  in  exchange  for 
them. 

v.  That  the  values  thus  produced  constitute  his  revenue. 

VI.  That  a  portion  of  his  revenue  is  applied  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  present  wants,  and  the  remainder  is  laid  by  for  future 
enjoyment,  or  to  aid  him  in  further  production. 

VIL  That  the  portion  thus  laid  by  constitutes  his  capital, 
under  which  head  is  embraced  all  articles  possessing  exchange- 
able value,  whether  in  the  form  of  land,  houses,  ships,  provisionSf 
diamonds,  or  commodities  of  any  other  description. 

VIII.  That  capital  aids  labour  and  increases  the  power  of 
production.  That  it  also  facilitates  the  division  of  em(doyments, 
and  combination  of  labour. 

IX.  That  labour  thus  aided  is  improved  in  its  quality. 

X.  That  every  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour  tends  to 
diminish  the  quantity  required  for  the  production  of  any  com- 
modity, and  to  facilitate  its  acquisition. 

XI.  That  the  value  of  all  commodities,  ai  the  time  tfproduc* 
tion^  is  estimated  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  labour  required 
to  produce  them. 
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XII.  That  as  every  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour  tends 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  labour  required  for  the  production  of 
any  commodity,  it  follows,  that  it  also  diminishes  the  quantity 
that  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  commodities  of  a  similar 
description  already  accumulated. 

XIII.  That  there  is,  therefore,  as  labour  improves  in  its  quality, 
a  constant  tendency  to  diminution  in  the  quantity  thereof  that 
can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  existing  capital  The  value 
of  the  latter  is  limited  by  the  cost  of  reproduction. 


XIV.  That  the  laboureiv  when  he  obtains  the  aid  of  capital 
that  he  does  not  possess,  allows  to  its  owner  a  poition  of  the 
commodities  that  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  produce. 

XV.  That  the  portion  which  he  retains,  is  termed  wages, 
and  that  which  is  received  by  the  owner  of  capital,  is  termed 
profits. 

XVI.  That  wages  are  the  reward  of  human  labour— of  the 
exertion  of  skill  or  talent 

XVII.  That  profits  are  the  compensation  paid  for  the  aid  of 
things  having  exchangeable  value. 

XVIII.  That  the  prtfits  of  trade  are  a  combination  of  profits 
of  capital  and  wages  of  labour,  or  superintendence. 

XIX.  That  when  labour  is  of  inferior  quality,  production  is 
small,  capital  is  accumulated  with  difficulty,  and  the  owner 
thereof  claims  a  large  proportion  of  the  product  in  return  for 
granting  its  aid. 

XX.  That  at  that  time  the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  di- 
vided is  small.  The  labourer's  proportion  thereof  is  small,  and 
he  obtains  with  difficulty  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  proportion 
of  the  capitalist  is  large,  but  the  quantity  of  commodities  is  small, 
and  thus  he  obtains  but  a  small  amount  of  the  conveniences  and 
necessaries  of  life,  in  return  for  the  use  of  capital  produced  at 
great  cost  of  labour. 

XXI.  That  the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged  is 
small,  and  that  both  labourer  and  capitalist  are  obliged  to  allow 
to  the  dealer  a  large  proportion  to  be  retained  by  him  as  profits 
cftrade^  thus  diminishing  greatly  their  power  of  obtaining  the 
necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life. 

XXII.  That  as  labour  is  improved  in  its  quality,  it  becomes 
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more  product!  ve,  capital  is  accumulated  at  less  cost  of  labour, 
and  its  owner  can  demand  a  smaller  proportUm  of  the  product 
in  return  for  granting  its  aid. 

XXIII.  That  with  every  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour, 
the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  divided  is  increased.  That 
this  increased  production  is  attended  by  the  power,  on  the  part 
of  the  labourer,  to  retain  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of 
the  commodities  produced.  He  is,  therefore,  constantly  improv- 
ing in  his  condition. 

XXIV.  That  although  the  proportion  of  the  capitalist  is  con- 
stantly diminishing  with  the  increased  productiveness  of  labour, 
this  diminished  share  gives  him  a  constantly  increasing  quan- 
tUy  of  commodities,  enabling  him  to  increase  his  consumption, 
while  he  rapidly  increases  his  capital.  Thus  while  the  facib'ty 
of  accumulation  is  constantly  increasing,  there  is  a  steady 
dvmnuticn  in  the  raU  of  interest,  or  profit,  and  an  equally 
steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  commodities  that  the  owner 
receives  in  return  for  the  use  of  any  given  quantity  of  capital 

XXV.  That  the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged  in- 
creases rapidly,  and  the  trader  is  enabled  to  obtain  constantly 
increasing  profits  of  trade  from  a  constantly  diminishing  pro- 
portion of  the  commodities  which  pass  through  his  hands.  Both 
capitalist  and  labourer  are,  therefore,  enabled  to  obtain  a  con- 
stantly increasing  measure  of  the  conveniences,  comforts,  and 
luxuries  of  life,  in  exchange  for  their  products. 

XXVL  That  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer 
are  thus  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  as  each  derives 
advantage  from  every  measure  that  tends  to  facilitate  the  growth 
of  capital,  and  to  render  labour  productive,  while  every  mea- 
sure that  tends  to  produce  the  opposite  efllect  is  injurious  to 
both. 


XXVII.  That  the  world  at  large  is  governed  by  the  same 
laws  which  govern  the  individual  labourers  and  capitalists,  or 
any  number  of  them  constituting  a  community,  or  nation. 

XXVIIL  That  the  interests  of  all  nations  are  therefore  in  har- 
mony with  each  other,  as  every  measure  that  tends  to  lessen 
production  in  one  nation,  tends  to  lessen  the  reward  of  both  la- 
bourer and  capitalist  in  every  other  nation,  and  every  measure 
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that  tends  to  increase  it|  tends  to  increase  the  reward  of  the  la- 
bourer and  capitalist  in  every  other  nation. 

XXIX.  That  it  is  therefore  the  interest  of  all  that  universal 
peace  should  prevail,  whereby  the  waste  of  population  and  of 
capital  should  be  arrested — and  that  the  only  strife  among  na* 
tioM  should  be  to  determine  which  should  make  the  most  rapid 
advances  in  those  peaceful  arts  which  tend  to  increase  the  com- 
forts and  enjojrments  of  all  the  portions  of  the  human  race. 


XXX.  That  the  desire  of  improving  his  condition  impels  man 
to  desire  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  his  fellow  men. 

XXXI.  That  in  the  infancy  of  society  the  want  of  ca]»tal 
compels  him  to  depend  for  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
upon  the  appropriation  of  those  articles  produced  by  nature 
without  his  aid,  and  he  is  compelled  to  roam  over  extensive 
tracts  of  land  to  obtain  sufficient  to  support  existence.  He 
relies,  exclusively,  upon  the  superior  soils. 

XXXII.  That  he  is  therefore  compelled  to  live  apart  from  his 
fellow  men,  or  to  associate  with  them  in  very  small  communities. 
Population  is,  consequently,  thinly  scattered  over  the  land.  Fer- 
tile land  is  abundant,  but  he  has  not  the  means  of  rendering  it 
productive. 

XXXIII.  That  if  successful  in  his  search  after  food,  he  does 
not  possess  the  means  of  transporting  or  of  preserving  that 
which  he  does  not  require  for  immediate  consumption.  IBs 
nfe  is  therefore  a  constant  alternation  of  waste  and  starvation. 
He  is  poor  and  miserable. 

XXXIV.  That  with  the  first  accumulation  of  capital  he  ac- 
quires the  power  of  resorting  to  an  inferior  soil  for  subsistence. 
He  finds  that  a  more  limited  space  will  supply  his  wants,  and 
he  is  enabled  to  draw  nearer  to  his  fellow  men,  to  unite  with 
them  in  the  division  of  employment,  and  thus  to  obtain  their 
co-operation,  by  which  the  labour  of  aH  is  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive. 

XXXV.  That  his  implements  are,  however,  still  rude,  and 
he  is  obliged  to  scratch  over  the  surface  of  a  large  quantity  of 
land  to  obtain  what  is  necessary  for  his  support  The  surplus 
above  what  is  necessary  for  his  own  consumption  is  small  and 
Ihe  exertions  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  community  are  requi- 
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site  to  secure  a  suf^y  of  food,  leaving  few  for  tlie  preparation 
of  clothing,  the  building  of  houses,  or  the  production  of  any 
other  of  the  comforts  of  life.  His  condition  is  improved,  but 
he  is  still  poor  and  miserable. 

XXXVL  That  with  the  further  accumulation  of  capital  he 
brings  into  action  soils  still  more  inferior,  and  with  every  such 
change  finds  increased  facility  in  obtaining  the  necessaries  of 
life  from  a  diminished  surface ;  he  is,  therefore,  enabled  to  draw 
daily  nearer  to  his  fellow  men,  and  daily  more  and  more  to  Co- 
operate with  them,  by  which  co-operation  his  labour  is  rendered 
daily  more  productive.  This  increased  facility  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  subsistence,  causes  a  constant  diminution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  required  for  the  production  of  food,  and 
enables  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  to  apply  themsdves 
to  the  production  of  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  other  comforts  of 
life. 

XXXVII.  That  thus,  as  capital  increases,  population  be- 
comes more  dense,  and  the  inferior  soils  are  brought  into  action 
with  a  constantly  increasing  return  to  labour.  Men  are  enaUed 
to  benefit  by  the  co-operation  of  their  neighbours,  and  habits  of 
kindness  and  good  feeling  take  the  place  of  the  savage  and  pre- 
datory habits  of  the  early  period.  Poverty  and  misery  graduaDy 
disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  ease  and  comfort  Labour  be- 
comes gradually  less  severe,  and  the  quantity  required  to  se- 
cure the  means  of  subsistence  is  diminished,  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  devote  more  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  His 
moral  improvement  keeps  pace  with  that  which  takes  place  in 
his  physical  condition,  and  thus  the  virtues  of  civilization  replace 
the  vices  of  savage  life. 


Such  we  1)elieve  are  the  laws  of  naiuret  verified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  If  the  reader  will  now  ex- 
amine the  progress  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  he  will  see  that  the  propositions  above  submitted  for  his 
consideration  are  in  exact  conformity  with  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  those  countries.  All  nations  have  not,  however, 
made  equal  progress,  owing  to  causes  that  have  arisen  out  of 
the  interference  of  man.  In  the  words  of  our  motto,  we  may 
say,  ^  Grod  hath  made  man  upright,  but  he  has  sought  out  many 
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inveDtions."  We  propose  now  to  examine  the  nature  of  those  **  in«'~ 
ventions/'  and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  operated  in  various 
(larts  of  the  world,  with  their  resuks  as  shown  in  the  growth  of 
population  and  the  condition  of  the  people.  If  we  can  show 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  poor  and  miserable,  precisely 
to  the  extent  that  those  inventions  have  been  permitted  to  super- 
sede the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  where  they  have  least  pre- 
vailed there  has  been  the  most  rapid  growth  of  population — 
the  most  rapid  increase  of  wealth—-of  happiness — and  of  physical 
and  moral  improvement — we  may  perhaps,  be  able  to  satisfy  our 
readers  that  man  was  made  **  upright,'*  and  that  the  unfortunate 
condition  in  which  he  exists  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe, 
is  not  die  result  of  any  defect  in  the  laws  of  nature,  but  of  ig- 
norant or  perverse  interference  with  those  laws,  by  which, 
however  desirous  he  may  be,  he  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  im- 
proving his  condition. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  omitted  all  reference  to  the 
principle  of  population,  or  to  the  results  that  have  been  an- 
ticipated as  likely  to  arise  therefrom  at  some  future  period,  in 
consequence  of  the  possibly  great  increase  that  may  take  place. 
It  is  sufficient  for  us,  at  present^  if  the  reader  is  satisfied  that  in 
Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  two  countries  in 
which  population  has  increased  most  rapidly,  the  means  of  sap- 
port  and  of  enjoyment  have  increased  with  still  greater  rapidity, 
giving  to  all  classes  the  means  of  living  better  than  in  former 
times  when  population  was  thinly  scattered  over  the  land.  On 
a  future  occasion  we  shall  inquire  how  far  the  relative  condition 
of  the  nations  of  the  eastern  continent  corresponds  with  the  den- 
sity of  their  population  and  their  rate  of  increase — into  the  pro- 
bable future  increase  of  wealth  and  of  population — and  how  far 
the  results  of  past  experience  would  warrant  us  in  permitting 
the  apprehension  of  the  possible  increase  of  population  to  in- 
fluence present  action  with  a  view  to  arrest  its  progressi 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  First  Part  of  this  work  the  author  offered  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  reader  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  laws  of  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion he  offers  a  view  of  the  disturbing  causes  by  which  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  has  been  retarded  or  arrested,  together  with  the 
effect  as  shown  in  the  quality  of  labour — in  the  amount  of  produc- 
tion— in  the  mode  of  distribution — and  in  the  present  condition, 
moral  and  physical,  of  various  nations. 

This  portion  has  extended  itself  much  beyond  the  limits  origi- 
nally contemplated,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  a  third  vol- 
ume will  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  his  work.  That  it  has 
done  so  has  arisen  from  the  mass  of  facts  that  he  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  submit  to  the  reader  with  a  view  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  laiDS  offered  for  his  consideration  are  universally  true,  and  that 
the  disturbing  causes  produce  in  all  cases  similar  results. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  Political  Economy  is  a 
science  that  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  reasoning,  and 
that  the  facts  he  has  adduced  are  unnecessary.  In  reply  he 
begs  leave  to  say  that  theories  must  be  tested  by  facts,  and  if  not 
confirmed  thereby  they  must  be  rejected.  Many  writers  ascribe 
much  of  the  poverty  of  the  people  of  France  to  the  law  of  in- 
heritance under  which  landed  property  is  divided,  and  it  is  there- 
fore important  to  inquire  into  the  action  of  that  system.  All  are 
aware  that  the  people  of  France  are  poor,  but  the  minute  sub- 
division of  landed  property  now  going  on  may  be  a  consequence 
of  that  poverty  instead  of  a  cause.  To  determine  this  question 
we  must  inquire  into  the  operations  of  other  nations,  and  when 
we  do  so  we- find  that  in  Norway  the  custom  of  division  has  pre- 
vailed for  many  centuries  without  producing  the  results  that  are 
found  in  France,  and  that  in  Scotland,  where  it  did  not  prevail, 
the  land  was,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  split  up  into  small 
holdings,  the  whole  product  of  which  was  barely  sufficient  to 
save  the  occupants  from  starvation.  Here  we  have  in  Norway 
a  similar  system  with  different  results,  and  in  Scotland  a  different 
system  with  similar  resultK. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  admit  the  division  of  land  as  a 
cause  of  poverty,  but  we  may  be  authorized  to  consider  it  a  am' 
sequence  thereof  when  we  observe  that  it  prevails  in  all  countries 
in  which  ])opuIation  increases  without  a  corresponding  increase 
of  capital,  as  in  France,  India,  Ireland*  and  recently  in  Scotlandy 
and  that  it  does  not  exist  where  population  and  capital  increase 
together  as  in  England  and  now  in  Scotland.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  the  very  limited  power 
of  production  that  always  accompanies  it 

It  is  held  by  many  writers  that  increase  of  population  is  neces* 
sarily  accompanied  by  increased  diflicully  of  obtaining  the  means 
of  subsistence.  If  the  theory  be  sound,  facts  must  prove  it  On 
examination,  however,  we  find  that  increase  of  population  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  both  niorai  and  physical  improvement,  and 
that  where  it  is  not  so  there  are  disturbing  causes,  the  work  of 
man,  that  arc  al)un(lantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference 
that  exists.  The  hiyh  wages  of  the  United  States  are  usually  at- 
tributed to  the  abundance  of  land.  If  that  were  really  the  cause, 
we  should  find  them  hi^^hcr  in  Russia  and  in  South  America  where 
it  is  more  abundant,  yet  such  is  not  the  case.  If  abundance  of 
land  tended  to  produce  high  wages  it  would  preclude  all  compe- 
tition in  manufactures  and  navigation  with  the  nations  of  the  old 
world,  yet  in  the  United  States  both  of  those  interests  are  pros- 
perous, yielding  high  wages  to  the  labourer  and  large  profits  to 
the  capitalist  The  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  that  country 
must  therefore  be  sought  elsewhere.  To  ascertain  what  are 
those  causes,  and  to  show  the  extent  to  which  they  have  existed, 
is  the  object  of  this  volume.  How  far  the  author  has  succeeded 
the  reader  will  judge. 

In  its  preparation  he  has  consulted  in  all  cases  the  best  autho- 
rities within  his  reach,  and  has  generally  depended  for  the  state- 
ments in  relation  to  each  country  upon  the  works  published  therein. 
In  regard  to  his  own  he  has,  however,  when  he  had  not  documen- 
tary information  to  oflfer  to  the  reader,  preferred  to  give  the  views 
of  foreigners,  and  of  such  foreigners  as  were  not  to  be  suspected 
of  prejudice  in  favour  of  its  institutions.  The  reader  will  there- 
fore find  the  works  of  Messrs.  De  Beaumont,*  De  Tocqueville.f 
and  Chevalicr,J  usually  adduced  in  support  of  his  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

•  Mane, 

i  De  la  Democratie  en  Ameriqur.  The  pos^o^s  quoted  are  from  the  tnuialation 
of  Mr.  RoRCor. 

t  Lettrea  sur  VAmerique  r/v  JVinr/,  par  M.  Chevalier.  3  torn.  Idmo.  BnunllM: 
1837. 
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CHAPTER  L 
OF  THE  INSTITUTION  AND  OBJECTS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Iw  the  infancy  of  society  population  is  widely  scattered  over 
thft  earth.  Man  is  dependent  for  food  upon  the  superior  soils, 
which  scarcely  afibrd  hin),  in  return  to  the  severest  labour,  the 
means  of  subsistence.  At  one  time  he  riots  in  abundance;  at 
another,  he  is  in  a  state  approaching  to  starvation,  when  he 
roams  over  the  earth  ready  to  take  by  force  what  is  required 
for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  His  hand  is  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  is  against  him.  He  is  obliged  to  rely 
upon  his  own  powers  for  the  protection  of  his  person  and  of 
his  property,  and  pursues  his  labours  under  the  apprehension 
that  the  next  comer  may  deprive  him  of  food,  of  liberty,  and 
periiaps  of  life. 

With  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  cultivation  he  is 
enabled  to  obtain  from  a  diminished  surface  larger  supplies  of 
food — to  draw  nearer  to  his  fellow  men — to  unite  with  them  in 
exertions  for  their  common  good — and  to  devote  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  construction  of  houses,  and  to  increasing 
in  other  ways  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  Commu- 
nities are  formed,  and  each  member  is  enabled  to  rely  upon  his 
neighbour  for  aid  against  marauders.  Instead  of  pursuing  his 
avocations  under  a  constant  dread  of  attack,  he  works  in 
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security  while  his  neighbour  is  on  guard,  and  that  neighbour 
feels  equally  secure  when  his  time  for  labour  comes  round. 
He  no  longer  carries  his  musket  to  the  field;  he  is  no  longer 
compelled  to  limit  his  labours  to  the  few  acres  adjoining  his 
house;  he  no  longer  pursues  those  labours  under  the  apprehension 
that  his  house  may  be  burnt,  and  his  wife  and  children  carried 
into  captivity  during  his  temporary  absence. 

At  length  a  further  division  of  labour  takes  place,  and  to 
certain  persons  are  assigned  the  duty  of  attending  to  defence 
against  exterior  enemies,  leaving  the  others  to  pursue  their 
avocations  in  peace  and  security.  Population  and  property 
increase,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  rules  for  defining 
the  rights  of  the  various  members  of  the  community,  and  offi- 
cers are  appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  attention  to  those 
rules,  or  laws.*    In  other  words,  a  government  is  established.t 

*  Political  economy  **  ahows  mankind  accumulating  wealth,  and  employing 
this  wealth  in  the  production  of  other  wealth;  sanctioning  by  mutual  agreement 
the  institution  of  property ;  establishing  laws  to  prevent  individuals  from  encroach- 
ing on  the  property  of  others  by  force  or  fimud;  adopting  Tariooa  eonUivaiiees 
for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  their  labour;  settling  the  division  of  the  pro- 
duce by  agreement,  under  the  influence  of  competition,  &c*' — London  mnd 
Wettmintter  Review^  October^  1836.  Among  the  contrivances  lor  increasing  the 
productiveness  of  labour,  the  most  important  is  that  which  gives  security  and 
enables  each  man  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the  production  of  the  oooi* 
modities  necessary  for  his  subsistence. 

t  The  emigrants  to  New  England,  upon  their  arrival,  united  in  the  following 
agreement  for  the  establishment  ot  a  government:  **  In  the  name  or  God,  amkn! 
We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign 
lord.  King  James,  Slc^  &c^  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  ad. 
vancemont  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honour  of  our  king  and  country,  «  voy- 
age  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia:  Do  by  these  pre- 
sents, solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering 
and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to 
enact,  constitute,  and  fhune  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acta,  oonBtit» 
tions,  and  officers,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  meet  and  convenient  for 
the  general  good  of  the  colony:  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience,  dec** — iVeto  England  Memorial^  p.  37. 

A  similar  case  is  to  be  found,  at  the  present  day,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Upon  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  not  yet  surveyed  or  offered  for  sale, 
are  numerous  bodies  of  people  who  have  occupied  them  with  the  intention  of 
purchasing  when  they  shall  bo  brought  into  the  market  These  persons  are 
called  tquattera^  and  it  is  not  to  be  sapposcd  that  they  consist  of  the  elite  of  the 
emigrants  to  the  west;  yet  we  are  informed  that  they  have  organized  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  and  regularly  elect  magistrates  to  attend  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws.    They  appear,  in  this  respect,  to  bo  worthy  descendants  of  the  pilgrims. 
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Upon  the  establishment  of  a  governnDcnt,  were  each  individual 
to  state  what  he  would  desire  to  obtain  from  its  formation,  as 
likely  to  enable  him  to  apply  most  advantageously  his  powers 
to  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  tlius  most  ra- 
pidly to  improve  his  condition,  it  would  be  found  that  every 
one  would  ask^  himself ^ 

First,  that  he  should  be  secure  in  his  person.  He  would  feel 
that  unless  he  were  so  he  could  devote  but  a  part  of  his 
tinoe  to  production — that  if  ho  were  obliged  to  go  armed,  or  to 
be  always  on  the  watch  to  defend  himself,  he  could  not  labour  to 
advantage — and  that  if  his  house  were  liable  to  be  attacked,  or 
if  he  were  exposed  to  be  waylaid  in  going  to  or  from  his  place 
of  business,  a  large  portion  of  his  time  would  be  lost  He  would 
desire  to  be  secure,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  incursions  of 
invadii^  armies,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  tyranny  of  letires 
de  cachet — ^to  know  that  if  he  conducted  himself  as  a  good 
citizen,  he  was  not  liable  lo  be  torn  from  the  guardianship  of 
his  family  and  the  management  of  his  business,  and  that  so 
long  as  he  abstained  from  injuring  others,  the  community 
guarantied  him  security,  or  redress.  He  would  be  willing  to 
leave  to  the  law  the  redress  of  injuries,  knowing  that  the  fear 
thereof  was  the  best  preventive  of  injury,  and  would  render  him 
more  se^^ure  than  he  could  otherwise  be,  were  his  powers  ten- 
fold increased*  He  would  deem  it  essential  to  security  that  he 
should  be  free  to  perform  all  those  actions  which  did  not  tend  to 
the  injury  of  others — to  change  his  place  of  residence — to  travel 
when  and  where  it  suited  him — to  apply  his  labour  or  his  talents 
in  such  manner  as  he  might  judge  to  be  most  likely  to  produce 
advantage — to  be  a  farmer,  a  brewer,  a  physician,  or  a  lawyer, 
without  being  compelled  to  ask  permission  of  any  one.  He 
would  deem  it  equally  essential  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of 
thought — to  be  at  liberty  to  investigate  for  himself,  and  to  form 
his  own  opinions  without  the  fear  of  injury  to  his  person,  or  of 
being  deprived  of  any  advantages  enjoyed  by  his  neighbours, 
because  of  entertaining  opinions  diflerent  from  those  which  they 
believed  to  be  true.  He  would  desire  to  feel  at  liberty  to  make 
public  those  opinions,  so  far  as  they  did  not  tend  to  the  injury 
of  others.  He  would  wish  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  publish  to  tlie 
world  the  results  of  his  experience  in  production,  or  his  views  in 
relation  to  any  matter  of  science,  or  art,  or  government,  in  order 
that  while  he  might  thereby  enable  his  neighbour  to  profit  by  his 
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experience,  he  might  benefit  equally  by  that  of  others,  and  thus 
by  the  speedy  communication  of  the  results,  lessen  the  risk  of 
making,  in  various  places,  and  at  various  times,  the  same  fruit* 
less  attempts  at  improvement 

Second,  he  would  desire  to  feel  that  his  property  teas  secure 
— ^that  it  was  not  necessary  to  conceal  it  as  is  common  in  eastern 
countries,  but  that  he  could  safely  use  it  in  such  way  as  he  deemed 
most  likely  to  promote  the  increase  of  his  wealth  or  of  his  hap- 
piness ; — that  he  might  invest  it  in  ploughs  or  horses — ^in  rail 
roads  or  canals — in  houses  or  mills — in  lands  or  stocks — in 
splendid  establishments  or  rich  jewelry.  Without  security  he 
could  not  invest  it  in  the  manner  that  would  most  tend  to  in- 
crease his  productive  powers,  and  if  not  at  liberty  freely  to 
expend  the  proceeds  in  such  manner  as  was  most  agreeable  to 
him,  he  would  have  no  inducement  to  exert  those  powers. 
He  would  desire  to  have  perfect  control  over  the  products  of 
his  labour;  to  use  his  commodities,  or  to  exchange  them, 
whether  shoes,  or  hats,  or  stockings,  for  the  wheat,  cotton, 
or  wool  of  his  neighbours,  for  the  sugar  of  the  West  Indian, 
or  the  tea  of  the  Chinese,  freely  and  without  restraint  of  any 
kind;  to  give  his  shoes  to  the  man  who  would  give  him  the 
most  com  for  them,  knowing  that  no  regulation  which  tended 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  com  that  they  would  command,  could 
benefit  him.  He  would  feel  that  if  a  day's  labour  would  give 
him  a  bushel  of  wheat  produced  in  one  place,  there  could  be 
no  reason  why  he  should  accept  in  lieu  thereof,  half  a  bushel 
produced  in  another — and  that  any  measure  that  might  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  him  to  do  so,  or  that  would  compel  him 
to  apply  his  labour  to  the  production  of  wheat,  yielding  him 
only  half  a  bushel  in  retum  for  a  day's  labour,  when  he  could 
obtain  a  bushel  in  exchange  for  the  coats  or  shoes  that  he  could 
produce  in  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  exertion,  would 
diminish  his  power  of  improving  his  condition.  He  would  feel 
that  interference  with  the  power  of  freely  applying  his  labour 
and  freely  exchanging  its  products,  was  a  violation  of  his  rights 
of  person  and  of  property. 

Third,  he  would  desire  to  have  the  power  of  retaining 
in  his  possession,  and  of  having  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
fruits  of  his  labour.  Security  could  not  be  obtained  without 
contributions  for  the  support  of  those  charged  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace,  but  he  would  wish  to  have  it  at 
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as  small  cost  as  possible,  and  he  would  desire  that  each 
member  of  the  community  should  contribute  in  the  proportion 
of  his  interest  in  its  maintenance.  Any  demand  upon  him  for 
more  than  his  fair  proportion  of  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
economical  administration  of  the  government,  he  would  deem 
interference  with  his  rights,  tending  to  diminish  his  security. 

Such  would  be  the  demand  of  each  member  of  such  a  com- 
munity, for  himself.  Every  one  would  feel  that  if  free  to 
employ  his  time,  attention,  and  talents,  in  such  manner  as 
appeared  to  himself  most  likely  to  maintain  and  improve  his 
condition,  his  labour  would  be  more  productively  applied 
than  if  he  were  obliged  to  do  so  under  the  dictation  of  others. 
There  might,  however,  be  some  who  would  object  to  grant- 
ing to  all  this  perfect  freedom  in  the  employment  of  person 
or  of  property — in  the  formation  or  publication  of  opinions 
— in  the  employment  of  capital  in  aid  of  labour — yet  were  an 
inquiry  instituted  it  would  be  found  that  those  persons  uould  be 
the  last  to  yield  to  others  the  power  to  dictate  to  them  how  they 
should  employ  their  time  or  their  property^  or  what  opinions  they 
should  entertain;  or  to  admit  that  their  productive  powers  could 
he  augmented  by  any  regulations.  They  would  claim  ^or  them^ 
sehes  perfect  freedom,  although  they  might  not  be  disposed  to 
grant  it  to  their  neighbours.  It  would  then  be  fair  to  conclude  that 
what  they  desired  for  themselves  was  what  they  should  granMo 
others,  as  tending  most  to  enable  all  to  attain  the  object  for  which 
they  were  about  to  associate  themselves — ^the  improvement  of 
their  condition. 

The  tendency  to  association  is  natural  to  man.  It  has  its 
origin  in  the  desire  of  maintaining  and  improving  his  condition. 
Each  feels  that  he  may  derive  benefit  from  his  neighbour,  and 
knows  that  to  enable  him  to  do  so  he  must  grant  aid  in  his  turn. 
If  two  men  are  thrown  on  an  island,  they  associate  for  mutual 
security,  but  neither  will  grant  to  the  other  any  control  over 
his  actions,  nor  will  either  contribute  a  larger  amount  of  labour 
in  building  the  house,  or  in  guarding  against  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  than  the  other.  All  the  rules  of  a  well  constituted  go- 
vernment exist  in  this  case.  Each  recognises  in  the  other  the 
right  to  call  upon  him  to  aid  in  rendering  his  person  and  his 
property  secure;  each  admits  that  he  is  bound  to  contribute 
equally  to  the  maintenance  of  that  security;  and  each  feels  that 
the  more  perfect  it  can  be  rendered,  the  more  advantageusly 
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can  he  devote  his  time  to  the  production  of  those  commodities 
which  are  included  under  the  term  wealth.  When  men  associate 
in  larger  numbers,  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  member  remain 
the  same,  and  the  only  difierence  is  that  those  rights  and  those 
duties  are  reduced  to  writing,  and  termed  latos.  The  object  is 
the  same  as  that  sought  by  the  two  men  who  first  associated 
themselves  together. 

That  object  could  not,  however,  be  fully  attained  while 
man  cultivated  only  the  superior  soils.  A  small  population,  scat- 
tered  over  an  extensive  surface,  could  not  obtain  security  from 
a  foreign  foe,  unless  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  main- 
tained under  arms.  They  might  build  castles  or  fortresses  for 
the  protection  of  their  persons  and  of  their  moveable  property, 
but  to  do  so  would  require  a  vast  expenditure  of  labour,  and 
yet  their  lands  would  be  liable  to  be  ravaged  as  were,  in  former 
times,  those  of  the  frontier  counties  of  England  and  Scotland, 
styled  the  debateable  lands;  or  the  western  parts  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  in  the  last  century.  Security 
would  be  incomplete,  notwithstanding  a  great  expenditure  of 
time  and  of  wealth  with  a  view  to  obtain  it 

In  that  stage  of  civilization  internal  security  could  not  be 
complete.  The  scattered  population  would  require  for  that  pur- 
pose many  more  officers  of  justice,  courts,  prisons,  &c,  than  they 
could  afibrd  to  pay  for,  and  with  a  view  to  limit  contributions, 
the  courts  and  their  officers  would  be  few  in  number,  and  would 
sit  at  distant  periods.  The  habit  of  deferring  to  the  law  would 
not  obtain;  individuals  would  prefer  to  redress  their  own  inju- 
ries, and  scenes  of  violence  would  be  numerous.  The  propor- 
tion of  their  earnings  i*equired  for  the  preservation  of  security, 
internal  and  external,  would  be  great,  but  little  real  security 
would  be  obtained. 

The  necessity  for  depending  upon  fortified  towns,  or  upon 
fortresses,  would  render  it  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
'  inmates,  with  a  view  to  guard  against  treachery,  and  passports 
would  be  in  use.    Freedom  of  action  would  thus  be  limited. 

Under  such  circumstances,  production  would  be  small,  and 
the  large  proportion  required  for  the  support  of  the  government 
would  render  it  necessary  to  collect  taxes  upon  land,  upon  ex- 
changes of  commodities,  and  in  other  modes  to  interfere  with 
the  freedom  demanded  by  individuals  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  property.    In  every  way  there  would  necessarily 
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arise  limitations  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  perfect  security  of 
person  and  property  that  was  desired. 

As  cultivation  was  improved  and  the  inferior  soils  were 
brought  into  action,  population  would  become  more  dense,  and 
there  would  be  a  constantly  increasing  facility  in  obtaining  se- 
curity against  internal  and  external  attacks,  accompanied  by  a 
constant  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  labour  re- 
quired  for  the  payment  of  those  engaged  in  maintaining  it  A 
dense  population  would  require  no  armies  to  defend  it  against  a 
foreign  enemy,  being  always  prepared  to  defend  itself.  It  would 
require  neither  fortifications  nor  passports,  and  labour  being 
consequently  more  steadily  applied  to  the  production  of  com- 
modities, production  would  be  increased.  A  diminished  pro- 
portion of  that  increased  production  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain the  government,  and  those  modes  of  taxation  which 
tended  most  to  interfere  with  the  free  employment  of  capital 
and  of  labour  being  thus  rendered  unnecessary,  would  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  community  would  be  freed  from  taxes  upon  ex* 
changes  and  from  other  restraints.  With  every  increase  in  the 
density  of  population  there  would  be  increased  security,  accom- 
panied by  increased  freedom  of  action,  and  bya  steady  diminution 
in  the  proportion  of  the  product  of  labour  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  government  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader 
that  a  country  containing  one  thousand  square  miles,  and  with  a 
population  of  ten  or  twenty  to  the  square  mile,  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  for  maintaining  security  so  well  as  when  it  came  to 
contain  fifty,  sixty,  or  seventy  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  in 
the  former  ci^se  the  maintenance  of  a  small  number  of  officers 
must  press  much  more  heavily  upon  the  contributors,  than 
would  that  of  the  increased  number  required  to  give  perfect 
security  in  the  latter:  that,  in  short,  a  community  in  the 
former  case  resembles  a  small  detachment  of  troops  upon 
which  the  duties  of  guard  fall  heavily,  requiring  each  man  to 
be  on  duty  every  second  or  third  day,  whereas  the  latter  re- 
sembles an  army  fully  appointed,  upon  the  members  of  which 
the  duties  fall  lightly,  on  account  of  the  great  number  among 
whom  they  are  distributed,  and  which  can  consequently  afford 
to  employ  the  number  that  is  required  to  make  security  perfect. 

Grovemment  resembles  a  great  insurance  office.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  community  desire  security,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
a  premium  in  proportion  to  their  interests.    When  the  risks  are 
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few,  the  proportion  required  by  the  insurer  is  large,  but  with 
every  increase  in  the  number,  he  is  enabled  to  take  a  diminish' 
ed  proportion.  Here  we  find  the  same  law  that  we  have  al« 
ready  shown  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  capitalist 
With  every  increase  in  the  quantity  of  capital  there  is  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  claimed  by 
the  capitalist,  attended  by  an  increase  in  his  reward.  So,  in 
government,  with  every  increase  of  population  and  of  capital, 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  product  of  labour 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  those  who  administer  the  govern- 
ment, accompanied  by  a  constant  increase  in  the  amount  of 
their  reward,  and  an  equally  constant  increase  in  the  security 
enjoyed  by  the  people. 

We  now  submit  the  following  propositions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  reader. 

I.  That  man  desires  to  apply  his  labour  in  the  way  that  tends 
to  enable  him  to  reap  the  largest  reward  from  his  exertions. 

II.  That  in  the  infancy  of  society,  being  unprovided  >vith  in- 
struments to  aid  him  in  cultivation,  he  is  compelled  to  dqieod 
for  subsistence  upon  the  fruits  spontaneously  yielded  by  the 
earth,  and  upon  the  animals  which  roam  wild  over  its  surface. 
A  large  space  is  required  to  yield  him  what  is  necessary  there- 
for, and  he  lives  apart  from  his  fellow  men. 

III.  That  in  this  stage  of  society,  being  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  preserving  the  fruits,  or  the  game,  that  he  has  taken,  he  is 
frequently  without  food,  and  liable  to  starvation.  If  he  meet  with 
others  who  have  a  supply,  he  seizes  that  which  he  needs,  and 
commonly  unites  murder  with  robbery.  Force  and  violence 
prevail  over  the  land. 

IV.  That  the  desire  of  maintaining  and  improving  his  con- 
dition, induces  him  to  endeavour  to  accumulate  food,  houses, 
bows  and  arrows,  spades,  and  other  aids  to  labour,  and  when 
he  has  done  so,  to  adopt  the  measures  requisite  to  secure  to  him 
their  possession. 

V.  That  the  improvement  in  his  modes  of  production  that 
follows  the  possession  of  those  machines,  enables  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  inferior  soils  which  would  yield  nothing  to  the  mere 
act  of  appropriation,  but  which  may  be  made  to  yield  food  in  re- 
turn for  labour  employed  in  agriculture,  and  thus  to  obtain  from  a 
more  limited  space  the  supplies  that  are  necessary.  He  is  en- 
abled to  draw  nearer  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  unite  with  them 
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in  the  measures  that  are  necessary  for  their  mutual  security. 
The  labour  of  guardinc^  his  property  is  now  divided  with  others* 
and  he  is  enabled  to  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  his  time  to 
the  production  of  commodities — to  the  improvement  of  his  house 
— and  to  tlie  further  incrcnsc  of  liis  capital. 

Vr.  That  with  this  further  improven»ont  in  the  machinery  of 
production,  an  increased  populaiion  is  enablod  to  obtain  support 
within  the  limits  of  their  sottlciient,  and  their  joint  labours  enable 
them  now  to  construct  block-houses,  forts,  or  castles,  for  their 
security.  Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  com- 
munity is  still  required  therefor,  it  is  yet  much  less  than  it  was 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  settlement. 

VIL  That  with  the  further  increase  of  capital  man  draws 
gradually  nearer  to  his  fellow  man»  and  population  becomes 
more  dense — ^the  necessity  for  defending  his  rights  by  force 
disappears — ^laws  are  instituted  for  securing  the  rights  of  person 
and  of  property — division  of  labour  takes  place — the  members  of 
the  community  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  for  attending 
personally  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  consequently  are 
enabled  to  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  their  time  to  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities,  and  thus  more  rapidly  to  improve  their 
condition. 

VIII.  That  population  being  still  scattered,  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  officers  bears  to  the  body  of  the  people  is 
yet  large,  and  the  proportion  of  the  commodities  produced  re- 
quired for  payment  of  their  services,  and  for  the  building  of 
court-bouses,  prisons,  &c.,  is  also  large.  Security  is  yet  small* 
and  to  obtain  that  which  exists  requires  largo  contributions* 
interfering  with  the  growth  of  capital  and  with  the  free  employ- 
ment of  both  capital  and  labour. 

IX.  That  with  the  further  increase  of  capital  man  is  enabled 
to  obtain  from  inferior  soils  increased  means  of  subsistence,  and 
population  becomes  more  dense — the  demand  upon  the  product 
of  labour  for  the  construction  of  court-houses  and  prisons  having 
been  satisfied,  no  further  contributions  arc  rcf]uircd  therefor,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  government  is  still  further  diminished — the  necessity 
for  interference  with  the  free  application  of  labour  and  capital 
is  also  diminished — churches  and  school-houses  are  now  erected 

VOL.  fi. — 8. 
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few»  the  proportion  required  by  the  insurer  is  large,  but  with 
every  increase  in  the  number,  he  is  enabled  to  take  a  diminish' 
ed  proportion.  Here  we  find  the  same  law  that  we  have  al- 
ready shown  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  profits  of  the  capitalist 
With  every  increase  in  the  quantity  of  capital  there  is  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  claimed  by 
the  capitalist,  attended  by  an  increase  in  his  reward.  So,  in 
government,  with  every  increase  of  population  and  of  capital^ 
there  is  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  product  of  labour 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  those  who  administer  the  govern- 
ment, accompanied  by  a  constant  increase  in  the  amount  of 
their  reward,  and  an  equally  constant  increase  in  the  security 
enjoyed  by  the  people. 

We  now  submit  the  following  propositions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  reader. 

I.  That  man  desires  to  apply  his  labour  in  the  way  that  tends 
to  enable  him  to  reap  the  largest  reward  from  his  exertions. 

II.  That  in  the  infancy  of  society,  being  unprovided  >vith  in- 
struments to  aid  him  in  cultivation,  he  is  compelled  to  depend 
for  subsistence  upon  the  fruits  spontaneously  yielded  by  the 
earth,  and  upon  the  animals  which  roam  wild  over  its  surface. 
A  large  space  is  required  to  yield  him  what  is  necessary  there- 
for, and  he  lives  apart  from  his  fellow  men. 

III.  That  in  this  stage  of  society,  being  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  preserving  the  fruits,  or  the  game,  that  he  has  taken,  he  is 
frequently  without  food,  and  liable  to  starvation.  If  he  meet  with 
others  who  have  a  supply,  he  seizes  that  which  he  needs,  and 
commonly  unites  murder  with  robbery.  Force  and  violence 
prevail  over  the  land. 

IV.  That  the  desire  of  maintaining  and  improving  his  con- 
dition, induces  him  to  endeavour  to  accumulate  food,  houses, 
bows  and  arrows,  spades,  and  other  aids  to  labour,  and  when 
he  has  done  so,  to  adopt  the  measures  requisite  to  secure  to  him 
their  possession. 

v.  That  the  improvement  in  his  modes  of  production  that 
follows  the  possession  of  those  machines,  enables  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  inferior  soils  which  would  yield  nothing  to  the  mere 
act  of  appropriation,  but  which  may  be  made  to  }rield  food  in  re- 
turn for  labour  employed  in  agriculture,  and  thus  to  obtain  from  a 
more  limited  space  the  supplies  that  are  necessary.  He  is  en- 
abled to  draw  nearer  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  unite  with  them 
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in  the  measures  that  are  necessary  for  their  mutual  security. 
The  labour  of  guarding  his  property  is  now  divided  with  others, 
and  he  is  enabled  to  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  his  time  to 
the  production  of  commodities — to  the  improvement  of  his  house 
— ^and  to  the  further  increase  of  his  capital. 

Vr.  That  with  this  further  improvemo!it  in  the  machinery  of 
production,  an  increased  population  is  enablod  to  obtain  support 
within  the  limits  of  their  settleriient,  and  their  joint  labours  enable 
them  now  to  construct  block-houses,  forts,  or  castles,  for  their 
security.  Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  com- 
munity is  still  required  therefor,  it  is  yet  much  less  than  it  was 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  settlement. 

VII.  That  with  the  further  increase  of  capital  man  draws 
gradually  nearer  to  his  fellow  man,  and  population  becomes 
more  dense — the  necessity  for  defending  his  rights  by  force 
disappears — laws  are  instituted  for  securing  the  rights  of  person 
and  of  property — division  of  labour  takes  place — the  members  of 
the  community  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  for  attending 
personally  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  consequently  are 
enabled  to  devote  a  larger  proportion  of  their  time  to  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities,  and  thus  more  rapidly  to  improve  their 
condition. 

VIIL  That  population  being  still  scattered,  the  proporticn 
which  the  number  of  officers  bears  to  the  body  of  the  people  is 
yet  large,  and  the  proportion  of  the  commodities  produced  re- 
quired for  payment  of  their  services,  and  for  the  building  of 
court-houses,  prisons,  &c.,  is  also  large.  Security  is  yet  small, 
and  to  obtain  that  which  exists  requires  large  contributions, 
interfering  with  the  growth  of  capital  and  wiili  the  free  employ- 
ment of  both  capital  and  labour. 

IX.  That  with  the  further  increase  of  capital  man  is  enabled 
to  obtain  from  inferior  soils  increased  means  of  subsistence,  and 
population  becomes  more  dense — the  demand  upon  the  product 
of  labour  for  the  construction  of  court-houses  and  prisons  having 
been  satisfied,  no  further  contributions  are  required  therefor,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  government  is  still  further  diminished — the  necessity 
for  interference  with  the  free  application  of  labour  and  capital 
is  also  diminished — churches  and  school-houses  are  now  erected 
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with  the  labour  formerly  required  for  court-houses  and  prisons — 
morals  are  improved  and  habits  of  order  and  regularity  become 
universal — producing  a  constant  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
the  labour  of  the  co'nmunity  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
perfect  security  of  person  and  property. 

X.  That  thus  witli  the  extension  of  cultivation  over  inferior 
soils,  constantly  increasing  security  may  be  obtained  xoiih  a  cofi' 
stantly  diminishing  necessity  for  interfering  with  the  perfect  en- 
joyment  of  the  rights  of  pei\son  and  of  property. 

XL  That,  consequently,  as  cultivation  is  extended,  the  labour- 
er has  it  in  his  power  to  retain  a  constantly  increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  has,  therefore,  the  strongest 
inducements  to  exertion.  He  becomes  industrious,  because  he 
feels  that  every  new  exertion  must  be  attended  with  increased 
enjoyment,  and  must  facilitate  the  growth  of  hfs  capital.  He  is 
thus  enabled  to  obtain  those  aids  to  labour  which  diminish  its 
severity  while  rendering  it  more  productive.  He  has  horses 
and  ploughs,  horse-rakes  and  threshing-machines,  steam-engines, 
rail-roads,  and  canals,  and  his  productive  powers  are  daily  in- 
creased. He  obtains  a  constantly  increasing  supply  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  fjom  a  constantly  diminishing  surface^  and  in 
return  for  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion  of  his  labour, 
giving  him  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  to  devote  to  the 
preparation  of  clothing,  houses,  and  all  other  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  life. 

If  we  now  trace  the  progress  of  some  of  the  principal  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  we  shall  find  experience  to  confirm  what 
theory  would  thus  teach  us  to  l>e  true.  In  France,  for  seve- 
ral centuries  past,  there  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  in- 
crease of  security,  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  constantly  di- 
minishing proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  labour.  In  England, 
from  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy  to  the  present  time,  we  find 
the  same  result.  In  the  United  {States  we  find  it  again.  If  we 
examine  the  States  separately,  passing  from  Arkansas,  with  a 
population  of  one  to  a  square  mile,  to  Massachusetts,  w4th  eighty- 
one  to  a  mile,  we  shall  find  that  with  the  increased  density  of 
population  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  security  obtained  by 
the  contribution  of  a  constantly  decreasing  proportion  of  the 
product  of  labour,  and  with  a  constantly  decreasing  necessity 
for    interference    with    the    free    employment  of   labour    and 
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capital.*  In  all,  with  the  increase  of  population,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  the  power  of  producing  those  commodities 
which  constitute  wealth,  but  when  we  come  to  compare  ike 
various  countries  one  with  another,  we  find  remarkable  dif- 
ferences. We  find  labour  in  the  United  States,  with  a  population 
of  15  to  a  square  mile,  more  productive  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life  than  that  of  England  and  Wales,  with  nearly 
250  to  a  square  mile,  and  that  of  Scotland  with  80,  more  produc- 
tive than  that  of  Prance  with  160,  of  Ireland  with  250,  or  Bengal 
with  above  300  to  a  square  mile;  whereas,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine we  have  offered  for  consideration,  we  should  find  in  India 
the  highest  degree  of  security,  accompanied  with  great  produc- 
tiveness of  labour,  and  requiring  the  contribution  of  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  product  for  its  maintenance,  and  in  the  United 
States  we  should  find  but  moderate  security,  accompanied  with 
moderate  productive  power,  and  requiring  a  large  proportion  of 
the  product  for  the  support  of  government 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  labour  of  England  is 
now  much  more  productive  than  it  was  at  the  time  when  her 
population  was  only  160  to  a  square  mile,  and  still  more  pro- 
ductive than  it  was  when  it  was  but  80.  We  have  also  every 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  much  more  productive  when  it 
shall  have  risen  to  300  than  it  now  is.  If  so,  why  is  not  that  of 
India  now  as  productive  as  that  of  England  will  be  at  that  timeT 
The  poverty  of  India  is  sometimes  attributed  to  over  population; 
but  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  300  per  mile  be  not  too  much  in 
one  place  it  cannot  be  too  much  in  another  where  the  soil  is 
more  productive  and  yields  more  freely  in  return  to  labour. 

The  poverty  of  France  is  frequently  attributed  to  over  popu- 
lation, yet  it  is  less  dense  than  that  of  England.  The  latter  has 
steadily  improved  as  she  has  risen  from  160  to  250,  and  there  is 
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Utine,                   12; 

Deltwire,              36 

;           Tenneasee,              15; 

New  Hampehire,  38; 

Mar/land,              30 

;            Miaaiattppi,              3; 

MuetcfaoMtte,       81; 

Virginia,                18 

Louisiana,               4; 

Vennont,               97; 

North  CaroUna,     15 

Akbama,                 6; 

Rhode  Uend,        73; 

South  GaroUna,     18, 

Michigan,               9; 

Conneeticot,           69; 

Georgia,                 8; 

Miasouri,                  9; 

New  York,            49; 

Ohio,                    91; 

Arkansas,                 1; 

New  JerMj,           44; 

Indiana,                 10; 

Illinoia,                     3; 

PenntjIfanU,        30; 

Kentucky,             17; 
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no  reason  to  doubt  that  France  will  do  the  same.  The  people 
of  Scotland,  however,  live  better  than  those  of  France,  although 
more  widely  scattered.  If  France  is  to  improve  as  the  popula- 
tion increases,  she  ought  to  have  arrived,  at  the  present  time,  at 
a  point  of  comfort  much  greater  than  that  of  Scotland. 

It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  productiveness  of  the  labour  of  the 
United  States  to  the  fact  that  its  limited  population  is  widely 
scattered  over  an  extensive  surface.  We  have,  however,  shown 
that  as  population  becomes  more  dense  labour  becomes  more 
productive,  and  a  diminished  propoi-tion  is  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  government.  Such  being  the  case,  the  labour  of 
Scotland  should  be  more  productive  than  that  of  the  United 
States;  that  of  France  and  England  still  more  so;  and  that  of 
India  most  so.  A  glance  over  the  world  presents  us  the  most 
opposite  results  in  different  stages  of  population;  thus,  in  Eng- 
land, we  find  a  dense  population,  and  great  productiveness  of 
labour;  in  India,  a  more  dense  population,  and  labour  unpro*- 
ductive.  In  the  United  States  we  have  a  scattered  population 
and  labour  highly  productive;  in  South  America  population 
still  more  scattered,  and  labour  unproductive.  If  abundance  of 
land  were  sufficient  to  ensure  prosperity,  the  people  of  South 
America  should  be  the  most  prosperous  of  all,  and  the  people  of 
England  should  be  among  the  least  so.  We  may,  however, 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  Europe  and  America  for  evi- 
dence, that  as  population  becomes  more  dense,  security  becomes 
more  complete,  and  labour  becomes  more  productive.  Such 
being  the  case  in  each  nation,  considered  by  itself,  we  should 
find  the  same  result  in  passing  from  one  nation  to  another,  were 
it  not  that  causes  have  operated  in  one  nation  from  which  others 
have  been  exempt 

We  propose  now  to  examine  into  the  policy  of  some  of  those 
nations,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  it  has  tended  to  se- 
cure to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  the  requisites  for  produc- 
tion— how  far  it  has  tended  to  give  them  security,  without  in- 
terference with  the  right  to  be  free  in  action,  and  free  in  the 
exchange  of  their  products — to  promote  or  to  repress  industry 
— to  promote  or  to  lessen  the  growth  of  capital.  Having  done 
this,  we  shall  then  examine  what  is  the  product  of  those  nations, 
and  ascertain  how  far  the  enjoyment  or  the  deprivation  of  these 
advantages  has  tended  to  promote  or  prevent  that  increase  of 
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the  power  of  production  which  theory  would  induce  us  tp  ex- 
pect  with  the  increased  density  of  population. 

We  shall  then,  perhaps^  be  able  to  ascertain  why  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  dense  population,  can  obtain  larger 
wages  than  those  of  Russia,  where  only  the  most  fertile  soils 
require  to  be  cultivated;  why  the  scattered  population  of  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  obtain  larger  returns  to  their  labour  than  the 
dense  population  of  France;  why  the  people  on  the  shores  of  the 
Delawatie  or  the  Hudson,  obtain  the  highest  compensation,  while 
those  on  the  shores  of  the  magnificent  Ganges  are  compelled  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  handful  of  rice;  why  it  is  that  bodies  of  men 
labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  sterile  soil  and  severe 
climate,  like  those  of  New  England,  leave  behind  them  in  the 
race  those  who  enjoy  the  fine  climate  and  fruitful  soil  of  Brazil 
and  India :  what  it  is,  in  short,  that  enables  man  to  triumph 
over  the  obstacles  which  threaten  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
comfort  in  return  for  labour. 

In  adopting  this  course  we  follow  that  marked  out  by  an 
eminent  writer,  who  says  of  the  political  economist,  that, 

**  He  should  mark  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  for- 
tunes and  condition  of  the  human  race  in  different  regions  and  ages 
of  the  world:  he  should  trace  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  in- 
dustry: and,  above  all,  he  should  carefully  analyze  and  compare  the 
eftcts  of  difierent  institutions  and  regulations,  and  discriminate  the 
various  circumstances,  wherein  an  advancing  and  declining  society 
diflfer  from  each  other.  These  investigations,  by  disclosing  the  real 
causes  of  national  opulence  and  refinement,  furnish  the  economist 
with  the  means  of  giving  a  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  important 
problems  in  the  science  of  wealth ;  and  of  devising  a  scheme  of  public 
administration  calculated  to  ensure  the  continued  advancement  of 
society."* 

*  M*Ciillocb,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  34 
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SECURITY  OF  PERSON^ENGLAND.— THE  UNITED  STATED— 
FRANCE^INDIA. 

Iir  the  inquiry  which  we  now  propose  to  make  into  the  po- 
licy of  England,  the  United  States,  France,  and  India,  our  ob- 
ject is  to  compare  each  with  the  other,  as  regards  the  enjoy- 
ment of  security  of  person  and  of  property,  the  great  ob* 
jects  for  the  promotion  of  which  government  was  instituted. 
We  do  not  propose  to  compare  them  with  any  ideal  stand- 
ard of  perfection,  as,  if  we  did  so,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
show  that  where  security  is  most  complete,  it  is  still  far  from 
perfect*  If  it  can  be  shown  that  where  it  is  most  so,  there  pro- 
duction is  greatest,  and  that  in  proportion  as  it  diminishes  the 
productive  power  also  diminishes,  it  will  be  obvious  to  those 
who  now  enjoy  it  in  the  greatest  degree,  that  every  step  tend- 
ing to  its  increase  must  equally  tend  to  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, and  they  may  thus  be  induced  to  adopt  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose. 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  as  we  wish  to  show  the 
causes  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  tlie  past  policy  of  those  nations  rather  than  at  their  pre- 
sent course;  thus,  in  India,  we  must  examine  the  transac- 
tions of  the  last  century,  and  show  the  causes  of  the  absence 
of  capital,  rather  than  at  the  present  somewhat  improved  admi- 
nistration, which  will  tend  to  increase  it  for  the  use  of  the  next 
generation;  and  in  England,  we  must  examine  the  old  system 
of  poor  laws,  which  has  aided  in  producing  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  rather  than  the  new  system,  which  tends  to  produce 
future  improvement. 

The  beneficyal  effects  of  security,  as  it  has  existed  in  Great 

*  In  a  letter  from  Turgot  to  Dr.  Price,  he  aaka,  '*!«  it  beeaoae  yoa  are  leti  ill 
than  others,  that  yon  have  turned  your  attention  to  penaadin|^  yoonelvee  that  yoa 
are  well?**— (Euoret  de  l\rgat^  I.  JX.p.  378.  To  aaeert  that  in  any  oountiy 
the  syitem  eatahlished  is  that  which  would  moit  tend  to  enable  man  to  afiply  hie 
powen  advantageoualy  to  the  production  of  commodities,  and  consequently  to  the 
improrement  of  his  condition,  would  be  to  commit  the  error  indicated  by  M. 
Turgot 
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Britain  and  the  United  States,  are  well  described  by  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  in  the  following  passage. 

'^  The  immediate  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  and  vast  amount  of 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  extra- 
ordinary extension  of  our  manufactures  during  the  last  half  century, 
g^  To  inquire  into  the  various  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to 

the  astonishing  development  of  the  powers  and  resources  of  industry, 
that  has  been  witnessed  in  this  country  since  Arkwright  and  Watt 
began  their  memorable  career,  would  be  alike  inconsistent  with  our 
'^,  object  and  limits.    There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  freedom 

^,y.  and  security — ^freedom  to  engage  in  every  employment,  and  to  pursue 

J.].  our  own  interest  in  our  own  way,  coupled  with  an  intimate  conviction 

that  acquisitions,  when  made,  might  be  securely  enjoyed  or  disposed 
oi^— have  been  the  most  copious  sources  of  our  wealth  and  power. 
There  have  only  been  two  countries,  Holland  and  the  United  States, 
which  have,  in  these  respects,  been  placed  under  nearly  similar  cir- 
cumstances as  England:  and,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of 
their  situation,  the  Dutch  have  long  been,  and  still  continue  to  be  the 
most  industrious  and  opulent  people  of  the  continent — while  the  Ame- 
ricans, whose  situation  is  more  favourable,  are  advancing  in  the  ca- 
reer of  improvement  with  a  rapidity  hitherto  unknown.  In  Great 
Britain  we  have  been  exempted  for  a  lengthened  period  from  foreign 
agression  and  intestine  commotion ;  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
feudal  system  has  long  been  at  an  end ;  the  same  equal  burdens  have 
been  laid  on  all  classes;  we  have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  liberal 
institutions,  without  any  material  alloy  of  popular  licentiousness  or 
violence ;  our  intercourse  with  foreign  states  has,  indeed,  been  sub- 
jected to  many  vexations  and  oppressive  regulations;  but  full  scope 
has  been  given  to  the  competition  of  the  home  producers ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  natural  order  of  things  has  been  less  disturbed  amongst 
us  by  artificial  restraints,  than  in  most  other  countries.  But  without 
security,  no  degree  of  freedom  could  have  been  of  any  material  im- 
portance. Happily,  however,  every  man  has  felt  satisfied,  not  only 
of  the  temporary,  but  of  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
and  the  stability  of  its  institutions.  The  plans  and  combinations  of 
the  capitalists  have  not  been  affected  by  any  misgivings  as  to  what 
might  take  place  in  future. 

"  Moneyed  fortunes  have  not  been  amassed,  because  they  might  be 
more  easily  sent  abroad  in  periods  of  confusion  and  disorder;  but  all 
individuals  have  unhesitatingly  engaged,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered,  in  undertakings  of  which  a  remote  posterity  was  alone  to  reap 
the  benefit.  No  one  can  look  at  the  immense  sums  expended  upon 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land,  on  docks,  warehouses,  ca- 
nals, &c.,  or  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  settlement  of  property  in 
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the  funds,  and  the  extent  of  our  system  of  life  insuranoe,  without 
being  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  that  coo- 
fidenoe  which  the  public  have  placed  in  the  security  of  property,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  endurance  of  the  present  order  of  things,  and 
the  good  faith  of  government.  Had  this  confidence  been  imperfect, 
industry  and  invention  would  have  been  paralyzed;  and  much  of  that 
capital,  which  clothes  and  feeds  the  industrious  classes,  would  never 
have  existed.  The  maintenance  of  this  security  entire,  both  in  fact 
and  in  opinion,  is  essential  to  the  public  welfare.  If  it  be  anywise 
impaired,  the  colossal  fabric  of  our  prosperity  will  crumble  into  dust; 
and  the  commerce  of  London,  like  that  of  Carthage,  Palmyra,  and 
Venice,  will,  at  not  a  very  remote  period,  be  famous  only  in  history. 
It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  in  introducing  the 
changes  which  the  wants  and  altered  circumstances  of  society  require 
should  be  made  in  the  frame  of  our  polity,  nothing  be  done  to  impair, 
but  every  thing  to  strengthen  that  confidence  and  security  to  which 
we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  high  and  conspicuous  place  we  have 
long  occupied  among  the  nacions  of  the  earth."* 

Although  the  views  here  oifered  ai-e  generally  correct,  yet 
security  has  not  been  perfect  in  either  country,  as  we  shall 
show.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
no  countries  in  which  any  occurrence  tending  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  person  or  property,  becomes  so  imme- 
diately known  as  in  those  of  which  we  now  treat  Thous- 
ands of  persons  might  perish  in  Russia  or  in  Turkey, 
without  the  knowledge  of  those  who  lived  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  miles,  while  no  disturbance,  however  trivial, 
in  England  or  in  the  United  States,  can  be  concealed.t 
The  local  newspapers,  desirous  of  giving  interest  to  their  co- 

*  M'Calloch,  Dietionuy  of  ComiiMroe. 

t  **  It  shoald  be  obeeryed,  alto,  thai  in  large  lowna,  and  in  populoua  diaCricto 
intenected  by  roads,  which  fiirniah  a  rapid  conveyance  of  intelligence  from  place 
to  place,  and  where  newspaper!  are  in  constant  uie,  mnch  more  in  proportion  is 
Imown  of  every  enormity  that  is  perpetrated  than  in  remote  country  distriets, 
thinly  peopled,  where  there  is  less  facility  of  mntnal  communication,  and  where 
their  natural  appetite  for  news  is  compelled  to  limit  itself  to  the  gossip  of  the 
nearest  hamlet  Much  apparent  increase  of  crime,  (I  wUl  not  undertake  to  say 
how  much,)  consists,  I  am  convinced,  in  the  increase  of  newspapers;  for  crimes, 
e§pecidlly  (be  it  observed,)  such  as  are  the  most  remote  from  the  experience  of 
each  individual,  and  therefore  strike  him  as  something  BtrangB^  always  fhmish 
interesting  articles  of  intelligence.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  single  murder  in  Great 
Britain  has  often  furnished  matter  for  discourse  to  more  than  twenty  times  as 
many  persons  as  any  twenty  such  murders  would  in  Turkey.  We  sibovU  rs- 
Msm&er,  thmt  then  are  mot  more  pmriicUa  of  dual  in  the  eunbeam  than  in  any 
other  pari  of  the  room,  thoagk  los  see  them  more  where  the  light  i§  atrongerJ" — 
WhateUjfo  Leetureo^  p,  197. 
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liimns,  give  all  that  occurs,  and  generally  colour  it  as  strongly 
as  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.* 


We  have  already- shownf  the  extreme  insecurity  that  existed 
in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  At  that 
timet  population  was  small  and  the  inferior  soils  only  were  cul- 
tivated; the  means  of  subsistence  were  obtained  with  difficulty; 
the  country  abounded  with  ^  sturdy  rogues,**  upon  whom  the 
magistrates  dared  not  inflict  punishment  With  the  exten- 
sion of  cultivation  over  the  inferior  soils  security  increased,  yet 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  last  century  highway  robbers 
abounded,  and  neither  the  persons  nor  property  of  travellers 
were  secure.  Even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  per- 
sons returning  to  town  from  their  Sunday  excursions,  deemed  it 
necessary  to  travel  in  large  parties,  that  they  might  escape  being 
robbed  and  maltreated.  Within  the  last  fifty  years,  there  has 
been  a  rapid  extension  of  cultivation — a  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation— and  a  great  increase  of  security. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  convicted  in  1834,  for  ofiences 
against  the  penon^  subjecting  them  to  the  punishments  of  death, 
transportation,  or  imprisonment  for  terms  exceeding  one  year, 
was  3074  being  one  in  every  70,000  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  one  in  2000  vcaM 
hanged  annually. 

*  The  ftatbor  wm  preicnt  at  tlie  trmt  of  a  ilaTe,  In  a  amall  oountry  town,  two 
joan  liaoe,  when  the  circometancee  attending  it  were  calcolated  to  prodnoe  oon- 
•iderable  ezcttement  Tlie  conduct  of  the  people,  aocostomed  to  defer  lo  the  lawa, 
waa  anch  aa  ezcitad  hia  admiration,  jet,  on  the  next  day,  he  read  a  Yerjr  detailed 
•eeoont  of  Oa  not  that  had  taken  place.  He  had  been  pieaent,  hot  the  riot  eecaped 
hia  obaerration.  t  Part  I.  p.  S3. 

X  The  ogeneea  were  aa  ibUowa— 

••Harder, 13 

••Shooting,  atabbing,  adminiatration  of  poiaon,  with  intent  to  morder,       65 

••ManaUoghter, 15 

**  Attempt  to  procure  miacarriage, 3 

••Concealing  the  birth  of  infknta, 5 

••flodomy,  and  aaaanlta  with  intent  to  commit  the  aame,      -        -        .      33 
••  Rape,  and  aaaaolta  with  intent  to  commit  the  aame,    ....      33 

••Abdnetion, 1 

••Bigamy, 7 

••Child  atealing, 4 

-Aaaaolta, 38 

907« 
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In  the  territory  of  the  United  States  may  be  found  aTmosC 
every  stage  of  society.  In  the  country  bordering  on  Mexico, 
and  occupied  by  savages,  there  is  no  law  known  but  that  of 
force.  Passing  thence  towards  the  east,  we  find  in  the  Southern 
States  the  labouring  classes  in  a  state  of  slavery.  In  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  with  a  population  respectively  of  1, 
2,  and  3  to  a  square  mile,  a  large  proportion  of  which  consists  ef 
slaves,  the  white  man,  far  removed  from  courts,  and  judges, 
and  officers  of  justice,  goes  always  armed ;  he  is  prepared  for 
offence  or  defence,  and  altercation  terminates  in  combat,  of 
which  death  is  frequently  the  consequence.*  The  habit  of  de- 
ferring to  the  law  exists  in  but  a  small  degree.  If  individuals 
arc  injured  they  desire  to  redress  themselves.  If  the  commu- 
nity feel  aggrieved,  they  resort  to  that  barbarous  mode  of  exe- 
cuting justice  termed  Lynch  law.  Passing  eastward,  we  find 
in  Tennessee  15,  and  in  Kentucky  17  to  a  mile.  In  both, 
thirty  years  since.  Lynch  law  was  fully  established,  but  the 
habit  of  obedience  to  the  law  has  grown  with  the  increased 
density  of  the  population.  In  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  we  find  a  more  advanced  stage  of  society, 
attended  with  constantly  increasing  security. 

In  the  north-west  we  find  a  different  state  of  things.  The  ab- 
sence of  slavery  frees  the  settler  of  Michigan  and  Ilfinois,from  the 
necessity  for  carrying  arms.  Rencontres  are  more  rare  The 
habit  of  obedience  to  the  law  more  readily  obtains.  Passing 
thence  to  the  eastward,  through  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York,  to  Massachusetts,  we  find  at  each  step  popula- 
tion more  dense,  with  a  constant  increase  of  security. 

Prom  1820  to  1830,  the  whole  number  of  persons  sentenced, 

*  **  As  we  descend  towards  Uie  south,,  to  those  States  in  which  the  constUatxon  of 
society  is  more  modem  and  less  strong,  where  instraction  is  less  general^  and 
where  the  principles  of  morality,  of  religion,  and  of  liberty,  are  leas  happily  com- 
bined, we  perceive  that  the  talents  and  virtues  of  those  who  are  in  authority  be- 
come more  and  more  rare.  LasUy,  when  we  arrive  at  the  new  sooth-western 
States,  in  which  the  constitution  of  society  dates  from  but  yesterday,  and  pre- 
■ents  an  agglomeration  of  adventurezs  and  speculators,  we  are  amazed  at  the 
persons  who  are  invested  with  authority,  and  we  are  led  to  ask  by  what  force, 
independent  of  the  legislation  and  of  the  men  who  direct  it,  the  State  can  be  pro- 
tected, and  society  be  made  to  flourish.** — De  ThcquevtUe,  Vol.  JLp.  53. 

The  murder  of  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Arkansas,  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  while  in  session,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  state  of  manners  exist- 
ing in  new  countries,  settled  by  restless  spirits  who  find  themfelves  inconr 
venienccd  by  the  restraints  of  the  law  ia  the  oldec  States. 
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^fifr  crimes  rfaO  descripiumst  to  one  year's  imprisonmeot  or  more, 
amoinled. 
In  Maryland,  to  one  in  3,102 ;    In  New  York,  to  one  in  5,532,* 

Pennsylvania,  **  3,968;  Massachusetts,  **  5,555, 
showing  a  constant  improvement  with  the  increased  density  of 
population.  A  similar  result  is  found  in  the  State  of  Massa^ 
chuaettfl,  as  her  population  increased  in  density — the  number  of 
criminals  remaining  stationary,  while  the  population  was  in- 
creased one  seventh*  In  New  York,  a  similar  result  is  observed 
— the  criminals  having  been  in  the  period  from  1800  to  1810, 
one  in  4,465,  and  from  1820  to  1830,  one  in  5,532.  In  Maryland, 
while  population  increased  one  eleventh,  the  number  of  criminals 
remained  stationary*! 

in  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  the  returns  do  not  indicate 
a  diminution  of  crime,  but  in  making  local  inquiries  there  are 
almost  always  local  causes  of  disturbance  to  be  allowed  for. 
Thus,  in  the  latter,  the  governor  states  to  the  legislature,  that 
^although  the  number  of  prisoners  had  increased,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  corresponding  increase  of  crimes" — ^that  since  the 
system  of  discipline  had  been  changed,  ^  there  had  been  a  more 
thorough  execution  of  the  criminal  law,"  <Slc4  ^^  ascer- 
tain the  general  law  that  security  of  person  and  property  is 
increased  with  the  increase  of  capital,  and  increased  facility  of 
obtaining  subsistence  from  a  diminished  surface,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  cast  our  eyes  over  Europe  at  the  present  moment,  and 
compare  the  various  nations— or  to  trace  the  progress  of  any 
one  of  them  for  centuries  past — and  when  we  find  local  depar- 
tures firora  that  law,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  are  apparent 
only,  or  result  from  local  causes. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  crimes,  those  againsi  the  person  were. 
In  Massachusetts,  6.36  per  cent. 

New  York,  6.44 

Pennsylvania,  9.97§      " 

•  Hut  iacfliite  only  thote  tentaiiced  to  two  jMrd*  impriMnineiit  Were  it, 
Ike  the  oUier  sUtemente,  to  tncliide  thoae  eentenced  to  between  one  and  two 
jpeen,  New  York  would  oocnpj  a  mediom  piece  between  Penniylvuiie  whi 

t  De  Beaumont  and  De  TocqoeYiUo  on  the  Penitentiary  Syatem  of  the  United 
fltatea,p.963. 
IQiHled,ibid.|i.a47.  « Ibk.  pL  344. 
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This  would  give, 

In  Massachusetts,  one  such  crime  to  80,871  persons. 
New  York,  85,900» 

Pennsylvania,  40,000 

Here,  with  the  diminished  density  of  population,  we  have  a  con- 
stant increase  in  such  crimes,  and  passing  west  and  south  the 
proportion  would  continue  to  rise,  as  population  became  more 
scattered,  until  the  highest  point  of  insecurity  should  be  at- 
tained, in  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Comparing  Massachusetts  with  England  and  Wales,  we  find 
in  the  former  i  in  86,871  sentenced  to  one  yearns  imprisonment 
or  more;  whereas,  1  in  70,000  is,  in  the  latter,  sentenced  to 
more  than  one  year.  The  number  sentenced  to  one  year  or  more^ 
in  England,  is  greater  than  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  obvious 
that  security  is  much  greater  in  Massachusetts  than  in  England, 
and  consequently  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 


The  members  of  a  community  frequently  engaged  in  war 
with  other  communities,  experience  therefrom  great  insecurity. 
Liable  to  capture  and  imprisonment,  the  strongest  reasons 
exist  for  remaining  at  home,  and  none  will  go  abroad  unless 
induced  thereto  by  the  prospect  of  realizing  larger  remu- 
neration than  would  be  deemed  necessary  in  time  of  peaces 
Men  who  woukl  be  advantageously  employed  in  exchang* 
ing  in  foreign  countries  the  productions  of  their  friends  and 
neighbours,  and  would  derive  therefrom  an  abundant  support,  re- 
main at  home  comparatively  unproductively  employed.  Produc- 
tion is  diminished,  and  the  proportion  required  by  those  who 
incur  the  risks  of  foreign  voyages  is  greatly  increased.  Such 
has  been  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  during  about 
one  half  of  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  United  States^  on  the  contrary,  have  pursued  a  peaceful 
course.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  which  established  their  in- 
dependence, they  have  had  a  few  months  of  hostilities  with 
France,  and  a  war  of  thirty  months  with  Great  Britain.  These, 
with  some  disputes  with  the  piratical  powers  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  constitute  the  wars  in  which  they  have  been  engaged* 
and  all  of  these  were  purely  defensive.  During  nearly  the  whole 
period  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  almost  the 
whole  civilized  world  was  engaged  in  warfare,  they  remained 

*  The  remarks  niMle  ^ban  attach  eqtully  to  thb  sUteroent,  which  does  not 
eoDtein  those  senteaoed  to  liatiiectt  one  end  two  jeere*  imprisoniiieQU 
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at  peace,  and  employed  themselves  in  performing  the  exchanges 
for  the  people  of  every  part  of  the  earth,  deriving  vast  advan- 
tage therefrom.  Had  they  been  permitted  to  carry  out  their 
peaceful  policy,  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  would  have  been 
incalculably  greater  than  they  were. 

If  we  consider  the  United  States  separately,  we  find,  as  po- 
pulation becomes  more  dense,  a  constantly  increasing  security 
from  the  evils  of  war.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Con* 
necticut,*  in  former  times,  were  harrassed  by  the  French  and 
Indians.  To  them  succeeded  the  people  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia ;  and  those  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri,  the  border  States,  now  undergo  the  same  species  of 
disturbance. 


In  both  countries  insecurity  is  produced  by  incorrect  views 
of  the  claims  of  the  community  to  the  services  of  individuals. 
Every  man  is  bound  to  contribute  his  aid  in  maintaining  peace 
— in  enforcing  the  laws — and  in  defending  his  country;  but  that 
aid  should  be  in  the  ratio  of  his  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
security.  To  call  upon  an  individual  of  large  fortune  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days  of  service  in  the  militia,  for  which  he  may 
compound  by  the  payment  of  a  fine,  is  to  require  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  smallest  kind,  while  a  similar  demand  upon  an  in- 
dividual with  a  wife  and  family  dependent  upon  his  daily  labour 
for  their  daily  bread,  is  a  heavy  tax.  To  the  former  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  is  but  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  his  income, 
while  to  the  latter  it  may  be  a  tax  of  two  per  cent,  upon 
his  earnings  for  the  year.  Were  private  rights  property  ap- 
preciated by  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  government, 
it  wouM  be  seen  that  the  community  could  have  no  claim  upon 
an  individual  for  his  services  without  proper  compensation  tiiere- 
fbr,  and  that  if  men  were  to  be  required  to  bear  arms,  they 
should  be  paid  for  the  time  so  occupied,  and  not  obliged  to 
sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  others  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
themselves  and  their  families.  Were  they  so  paid,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community  would  contribute  in  the  ratio  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity. 

In  the  United  States,  this  grievance  has  been  but  slightly  felt, 
in  consequence  of  the  peaceful  course  that  has  been  pursued. 
In  England,  large  bodies  of  militia  were  kept  on  foot  for  many 
years,  at  heavy  cost  to  tlie  individuals  who  were  obliged  to 
serve.    In  both  countries  the  system  of  voluntary  enlistments 
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for  the  military  service  is  pursued,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  increase  the  cost  of  making  war»  the  most  certain  means 
of  securing  the  continuance  of  peace.  For  the  naval  ser- 
vice the  policy  of  the  two  countries  is  different.  The  United 
States  do  not  admit  of  conscription  or  impressment,  and  every 
person  who  serves  on  board  of  their  ships  is  a  volunteer.  The 
ships  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  are  during  war  filled  with  men 
torn  from  their  wives  and  families,*  who  may  be  left  dependent 
upon  the  poor  rates  for  support,  because  the  government  will  not 
pay  the  same  wages  that  may  be  obtained  in  the  merchant  ser- 
viccf  If  we  examine  the  history  of  the  late  war,  we  find  the 
wealthy  capitalist  lending  his  property  to  the  government,  on 
condition  of  being  paid  interest  for  its  use,  while  the  poor  sailor 
was  knocked  down  in  the  streets  of  London  or  Liverpool,  or 
taken  from  the  deck  of  a  merchantman,  and  compelled  to  give  his 
services  for  a  most  inadequate  compensation,  while  his  family 
was,  in  many  cases,  left  to  starve.  The  necessary  consequence 
of  the  system  was  dissatisfaction  on  the  side  of  the  men,  and 
tyranny  on  that  of  the  officers,  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  now  scarcely  be  believed,];  although  but  thirty  years 
have  since  elapsed. 


Security  of  person  cannot  be  deemed  complete,  when  per- 
sons are  liable  to  be  arrested  and  put  on  trial  for  crimes  in- 
volving their  liberty,  or  their  lives,  and  are  denied  the  aid  of 
counsel  in  their  defence.  Such  has  been,  until  recently,  the  case 
in  England,  whereas,  in  the  United  States,  counsel  has  always 
been  granted  to  prisoners. 


*  ^Thb  ftlher,  who  hai  laboured  amidit  priTalioiui  ind  Buflbringt,  in  order  to 
earn  bread  for  hit  ftmily,  may  be  torn  from  it,  or,  what  ia  atiil  more  cmel,  pre- 
vented from  reaching  a  home  containing  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  and  be  forced  on 
board  a  ship  of  war,  withoot  a  title  to  redress,  or  even  a  right  to  ccmiplaint^— 
Wak^fiM,  PMU  BxpendUure,  p,  21. 

t  **The  pay  of  sailon  in  the  royal  navy  not  being  high  enough  to  tempt  men 
to  enter  the  service,  the  state  has  proeeeded  on  the  principle  of  helping  itself  to 
what  it  wants,  and  by  royal  prerogative  sailors  are  knocked  on  the  head,  carried 
fbrcibly  on  board  of  his  Majesty^s  ships,  and  compelled  to  serve  for  each  wages 
as  the  state  may  be  pleased  to  allow  them,  •  •  •  and  the  cat^^nine-tails  is  the 
mbatitnte  for  pay.**— -AMmriacr. 

t  •*  Formerly,  it  was  not  extraordinary  to  hear  that  two  vessels  had  escorted  a 
third  out  of  harbour,  because  a  captain  had  practised  such  cruelty  towards  his 
crew  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  make  them  work  the  ship,  except  by  placing 
them  in  fbar  of  being  fired  into  by  vessels  alongside.** — Wkk^fUH  PMie  Bx- 
penikmre^p,  19. 
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Great  insecurity  results,  in  some  cases,  from  a  misconception 
of  rights  and  duties.  Every  member  of  a  community  claims 
for  himself  the  right  of  fixing  the  value  of  his  own  labour,  but 
while  doing  so,  many  are  disposed  to  forget  that  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  cfuty  of  permitting  all  others  to  exercise  the  same 
right  for  themselves.  Labourers  have  an  unquestionable  right 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  wages,  and  if  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  assertion  of  their  own  claims  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  thereto;  but,  unfortunately,  such 
associations,  while  asserting  their  own  rights,  generally  forget 
those  of  others,  and  compel  men  who  are  fully  satisfied  with 
their  wages  to  quit  work,  on  pain  of  being  excluded  from  all 
fellowship. 

In  the  United  States,  such  combinations  have  existed  at 
various  times,  but  to  a  small  extent  compared  with  England. 
In  the  former  they  have  rarely  produced  acts  of  violence,  and 
they  have  never  been  of  a  character  to  entitle  them  to  much 
consideration.  A  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  demand  for  labour  is  generally  so  great,  that  men  do  not 
remain  long  in  the  town  in  which  a  strike  has  taken  place,  and 
there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  for  the  production  of  irrita- 
tion leading  to  violence. 

In  England,  disturbances  of  a  very  serious  character  have 
resulted  from  tliis  unfortunate  misconception  of  rights  and  duties. 

"  Acts  of  singular  atrocity,"  says  Dr.  Ure,*  "  have  been  com- 
mitted, sometimes  with  weapons  fit  only  for  demons  to  wield,  such 
as  the  corrosive  oil  of  vitriol  dashed  in  the  faces  of  the  most  meri- 
torious individuals,  with  the  effect  of  disfiguring  their  persons,  and 
burning  their  eyes  out  of  the  sockets  with  the  most  dreadful  agony .'^ 

In  other  places,  it  has  been  necessary  to  garrison  houses  and 
mills,  and  the  persons  and  property  of  their  owners  were  in  im- 
minent danger  of  destruction.t    Populous  districts  have  been  for 

•  PhiloMphy  of  Manufactnret,  p.  283. 

t  **  The  demonstratioDB  of  vengvanoe,  carried  into  effect  in  lome  instances,  luive 
al  times  ibroed  the  masters  to  arm  themselves— to  garrison  their  houses  and 
mills,  and  have  placed  a  whole  district  in  a  state  of  siege,  with  all  the  disorga- 
niiationof  social  ties  incident  to  civil  war&re.  No  man  was  safe— no  family 
secure  from  midnight  disturbance;  shots  were  fired  into  the  rooms  where  it  was 
helieved  the  master  had  his  resting  place.  By  day,  he  had  to  use  every  precau- 
tkm  to  avoid  fidUng  into  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  mob— his  &mily  reviled, 
hooted,  and  hissed  wherever  opportunity  offered;  no  wonder  that  feelings  of  bit- 
tenMss  were  roused  against  those  who  thus  wantonly  violated  all  the  ferms  of 
deeeacy  and  justioe.**^Gas&tU,  AHitatiB  and  Mackinery^p.  380. 
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years  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  excitement.*  In  othcrsyf  it  has 
been  scarcely  possible  for  decent  people  to  walk  the  streets. 
Assassinations  have  taken  place  on  several  occasions*!  Such 
proceedings  are  destructive  of  the  true  interest  of  those  con- 
cerned ;  they  lessen  the  power  of  production,  and  diminish  the 
proportion  of  the  product  retained  by  the  labourer. 

In  both  countries  security  is  afiected  by  the  existence  of  pri- 
vileges confined  to  certain  classes.  Thus,  in  England,  the  desire 
to  preserve  game  for  the  use  of  those  classes,  has  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  which  forbid  the  farmer  from  killing  or  selling  that 
which  fattens  upon  his  land.  It  leads  to  the  formation  of  pre- 
serves,  guarded  by  spring-guns  and  man-traps,  in  which  the  inno- 
cent are  as  liable  to  be  taken  as  the  guilty.  The  gamekeepers 
go  armed,  and  rencontres,  resulting  in  death,  are  of  not  unfre- 
quent  occurrence.^ 

In  the  southern  States  of  the  Union,  the  existence  of  slavery 
produces  effects  precisely  similar.  The  proprietors  will  not 
brook  interference  with  their  rights,  and  death  has,  in  several 
instances,  resulted  from  the  attempt  having  been  made.  These 
occurrences  have,  however,  been  almost  altogether  confined  to 
the  new  States  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  d^c,  in  which  popu* 
lation  is  widely  scattered,  and  in  which  the  habit  of  submission 
to  the  law  has  scarcely  yet  obtained. 

*  **  At  no  period  daring  the  Imst  eeren  yean,  has  the  diitrict  (Monchetter)  been 
without  the  confueion  and  excitement  of  turnouts,  caoaed  by  these  aaaociationa.*' 
— Wade,  MiddU  mnd  Working  CUi§§€t,  p,  S76. 

t  '*Oiir  atreets  (thoae  of  Ameraham,)  at  night  oaed  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  dis- 
order. As  a  constable,  fertwoyeaia  I  was  oonstanUy  three  or  four  tines  a  week 
out  of  bed  to  quell  distorbances.  Jheeni  poopU  emdd  Bcmredjf  jMst  tkrsMgk  fAs 
wiruU  mfter  dark/* — Firai  Anmual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commi$9i9mero^p,UlS, 

I  **  It  transpired  on  the  trial  that  the  prisoners  had  no  personal  ill-will  to 
Mr.  AshUm,  bat  had  undertaken  his  assassination  in  consideration  of  receinng 
£3  6t.  8d.  each — ten  pounds  in  the  whole — ftma  the  Trades*  Union,  to  whi^ 
Mr.  Ashton  had  become  obnoxious." — Companion  to  the  JVeiespsper,  Vol.  JLp,  191. 

4  **  A  more  ferocioos  system  of  hostility  has  prevailed  in  many  game  preserring 
districti,  between  squire  and  clown,  landlord  and  labourer,  than  is  acted  in  open 
war,  by  any  ci? iliied  belligeranta. 

••Tho  poacher  is  led  to  offend  by  a  powerful  temptation,  and  driven  to  despe- 
rate resistsnce  by  the  dread  of  the  consequences  in  the  event  of  apprehension; 
his  violence  begets  violence  again  on  the  other  side;  or  each,  anticipating  it  in 
the  other,  resorts  to  it  before  the  occasion  arises,  and  thus  the  parties  spring  at 
each  others  throals,  in  the  manner  of  animals  prompted  to  a  mad  conflict  by 
natural  antipathy.**— fbnManfuc,  England  under  Seven  AdminiotroHono,  VoL  L 
f.193. 
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In  both  countries,  when  outrages  have  been  committed  in  de* 
fence  of  the  property  thus  recognised  by  law,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  cause  punishment  to  follow  the  ofience.  In  England, 
the  nomination  of  the  magistrates  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  aristocracy* — the  preservers  of  game — and  in  the  southern 
States,  it  rests  with  the  aristocracy,  who  are  the  owners  of 
slaves.  In  neither  case  is  there  much  disposition  to  punish  those 
who  have  executed  summary  justice. 


Freedom  of  action  has  never  been  interfered  with  in  the  United 
States*!  Every  man  may  travel  from  north  to  south,  from  east 
to  west,  without  a  passport,  and  without  visiting  police  offices, 
as  required  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  without  consulting 
overseers  of  the  poor,  as  has  until  recently  been  required  by  the 
poor  laws  of  England.  There  are  no  apprentice  laws,  and  a 
man  may  change  his  trade  as  often  as  he  thinks  proper.|  There 
are  no  corporations  possessing  exclusive  privileges,  so  that  he 
may  exercise  any  trade  in  any  place  that  he  thinks  likely  to 
yield  him  a  proper  return  for  his  exertions.§ 

*  In  ui  adTertiMment  of  the  lale  of  a  crown  estate,  by  order  of  the  Commie- 
aioocre  of  Woods  and  Forests,  we  find  Uie  foUowing: 

**The  owner  of  this  manor  and  lordship  (HaTcring  atte  Bower,)  ka§  the  ssis 
wsmiwliow  and  mppmmiment  9f  Iwe  of  UU  nuifjsdisfet,  tiie  tenants  within  the 
manor  and  lordship  appointing  the  third,  who  txwcw  an  exdmnve  juritdietion, 
fAs  magittrmUB  far  fibs  eoaiiKy  tU  Urg§  being  prokibUed  fnm  M€ting  wiikin  UUs 
lmrd9kipJ"^FmVmnqu€^  Lp,  193. 

t  We  exclude  from  consideration  here  the  question  of  slavery,  proposing  to 
notice  it  fhlly  on  a  fhtnre  occasion. 

X  In  many  of  the  States,  taxes  have  been  most  unwisely  imposed  upon  thcee 
•eevtf  comtrien  of  civilization — ^the  pedlers.  In  some  cities  and  towns,  laws  are 
enlbroed  against  hucksters.  These  are  the  remains  of  old  modes  of  thiniung,  that 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  pass  away. 

4**  No  cause  has,  perhaps,  more  promoted,  in  every  respect,  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  United  States,  than  the  absence  of  thcee  systems  of  internal  re- 
striction and  laonopdy  which  continue  to  disfigure  the  state  of  society  in  other 
countries.  No  laws  exist  here,  directly  or  indirecUy  confining  men  to  a  parti- 
cular occupation  or  place,  or  excluding  any  citiien  ftom  any  branch  be  may,  at 
any  time,  think  proper  to  pursue.  Industry  is,  in  every  respect,  ftee  and  unfet- 
tered; every  species  of  trade,  commerce,  and  profisssions,  and  manufacture,  being 
equally  open  to  all,  wUkoui  requiring  any  regular  apprentieeehipt  admiaeien^  or 
Ucenae.  Hence  the  improvement  of  America  has  led  not  only  to  the  improvement 
of  her  agriculture,  and  to  the  rapid  formation  and  setUement  of  new  States  in  the 
wilderness;  but  her  citisens  have  extended  their  commerce  to  every  pert  of  the 
globe,  and  carry  on  with  complete  success  even  those  branches  for  which  a  mo- 
nopoly had  heretofore  been  considered  essentially  necessary.** — OaUaiin. 

**  If  he  be  a  subject  in  all  that  concerns  the  mutual  relations  of  citiacns,  he  is 
VOL.  II. 5. 
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In  England,  on  the  contrary,  a  constant  strife  has  existed  as 
to  the  right  of  settlement,  and  immense  sums  have  been  squan- 
dered in  law  proceedings,  to  determine  whether  parish  Na  1  or 
No.  2  should  support  the  unfortunate  pauper;  and  even  when  a 
demand  for  labour  existed,*  so  much  apprehension  has  there  been 
of  pennitting  a  settlement  to  be  gained,  that  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  limit  engagements  to  eleven  months,  in  order  that,  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  man  might  be  returned  to  his 
parish  to  take  up  a  new  departure  in  quest  of  employment. 
Uncertain  of  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence  elsewhere,  and 
certain  of  support  out  of  the  poor  rates  at  home,  the  indolent 
had  every  inducement  to  remain,  even  when  there  existed  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  employment  abroad.f 

In  some  cases  corporate  privileges  prevent  him  from  exer- 
cising his  trade,  or  calling,  in  a  particular  place,  without  the  pay- 
free  and  responsible  lo  God  alono  for  all  that  concerns  himself.  Hence  arises  the 
maxim  that  erery  one  is  the  best  and  sole  jadge  of  his  own  private  interest,  and 
that  society  has  no  right  to  control  a  man*s  actions,  unless  they  are  prejodical 
to  the  common  weal,  or  unless  the  common  weal  demands  his  co-operation.  This 
doctrine  is  universally  admitted  in  the  United  States." — Dt  ToeiptwilU^  VoL  L 
p.  80. 

*  **The  enterprising  man  who  has  fled  from  the  tyranny  and  pauperism  of  his 
parish,  to  some  place  where  there  is  a  demand  and  a  reward  for  his  servioes,  is 
driven  from  a  situation  which  suits  him,  and  an  employer  to  whom  he  is  at* 
tached,  by  a  labour  rate,  or  some  other  device  against  non-parishioners,  and 
forced  back  to  his  setUcment  to  receive  as  alms  a  portion  only  of  what  he  was 
earning  by  his  own  exertions.  He  is  driven  from  a  place  where  he  was  earning, 
as  a  free  labourer,  IfU,  or  14«.  a  week,  and  is  offered  road  work  as  a  pauper  at 
6c{.  a  day,  or  perhaps  to  be  put  up  by  the  parish  auUiorities  at  auction,  and  sold 
to  the  fkrmer  who  will  take  htm  ^t  the  lowest  allowance.** — Report  tf  Poor  Imw 
Camtni$9umer$t  p*  86. 

**  The  Rev.  R.  R«  Bailey,  chaplain  to  the  Tower,  who  has  had  extensive  oppor- 
tunities  of  observing  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  in  the  rural  districts,  states: 
*  I  consider  that  the  present  law  of  setUement  renders  the  peasant,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  bondsman !  he  is  chained  to  the  soil  by  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem. Very  frequent  instances  have  occurred  to  me  of  one  parish  being  full  of 
labourers,  and  suffering  greaUy  from  want  of  employment,  whilst  in  another  ad- 
jacent  parish,  there  is  a  demand  for  labour.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  labourers 
were  freed  from  their  present  traimnels,  there  would  bo  such  a  circulation  of  la- 
bour as  would  relieve  the  agricultural  districts.*  ** — Mr.  Chadwick*$  Report, 

t  **  If  higher  wages  were  offered  from  a  distant  parish  to  the  labourers  in  your 
parish  than  they  now  got  there,  do  you  not  think  Uiey  would  move  out  of  it  7— 
No,  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  not,  because,  in  addition  to  the  usual  parish  re- 
lief,  they  have  a  very  large  charity  there :  it  is  some  lands  bequeathed  in  Edward 
the  Sixth*s  time,  for  the  repairs  of  the  church,  the  roads,  and  the  use  of  the  poor. 
We  expend  that  portion  with  relation  to  the  poor  in  ck>thing,and  coals,  and  rents. 
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ment  of  a  heavy  fine.*  In  others,  the  mode  in  which  the  busi- 
ness shall  be  performed  is  restricted^f  while  in  others,  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine  to  be  used  is  the  subject  of  regulation.;]; 
In  other  cases,  the  quantity  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  labour 
has  been  restricted,  and  thus  laws  have  been  repeatedly  passed 
fixing  the  hours  of  employment,  under  the  title  of  "  Factory 
Regulation  Bills,"  justly  characterized  by  Dr.  Ure  as  "an  act 
of  despotism  towards  the  trade,  and  of  mock  philanthropy  to- 
wards the  work-people  who  depend  upon  trade  for  support." 
At  the  present  time  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  a  law  limiting  all  factories  to  ten  hours,  the  workmen  believ- 
ing most  absurdly  that  they  can  earn  as  much  by  ten  hours' 
labour  as  they  now  do  by  that  of  twelve.^    They  have,  most 

and  fome  in  educating  Uicir  children.  At  times  it  occasions  desperate  swearing 
to  get  aettlementa  in  the  parish,  and  at  all  times  it  is  a  very  great  hinderance  to 
people  going  out  of  the  parish.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  remaining  in  the  pariah, 
and  sticking  to  their  setUemeuta;  I  should  do  so  myself,  if  I  were  in  their 


•  ^The  toll  paid  upon  every  non-freeman^e  ear  entering  the  city  at  Holborn 
bridge,  and  the  other  city  bars,  is  3<f.  each  time.  For  liberty  to  ply  for  hire  in 
ika  etiy,  it  i§  nteeBmry  to  o6tetfi  a  lieetue  from  Chriti*o  H^piial^  and  to  belong 
U  iha  Carmono^  Company.  Within  the  last  few  days,  (February,  1836,)  the  foUow- 
ittg  iniquitous  charges  have  been  wrung  from  John  Sumption,  a  poor  carman : — 
**  License  from  Christ's  Hospital,  .  .  £C    6    0 

Do.    annual  fee,    .....  17    4 

*«  Freedom  of  the  city  £5,  with  feeo  to  the  i^jgicer  of  the  court 

£9  lU., 14  11    0 

^Freedom  of  the  Carmens*  Company,  .  .  31    9    6 

£53    4    0|t 


t  **  At  the  Thames  police  office  on  Wednesday,  the  captain  of  the  steamboat 
Adelaide,  which  has  recently  been  running  between  Hnngerfbrd  market  and 
Greenwich,  fan  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  to  the  great  injury  and  annoyance 
of  tha  Thameo  watermen,  leot  fined  JC5,  under  a  law  of  the  Watermens*  Com. 
pany,  for  acting  as  master  of  the  steamboat,  without  being  duly  approved  and 
Kcenaed  by  the  Watermens*  Company.  It  is  ftirther  understood  that  this  ver- 
dict will  go  to  ptU  a  otop  to  any  further  iteam  conveyance  to  Chreentneh^  as  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Watermens*  Company  not  to  grant  a  license  to  any  steam- 
boat which  shall  only  run  to  Greenwich." — Weotmimter  Review^  July^  1834. 

t  **The  insecuiity  of  the  wherries  that  ply  for  hire  on  the  Thames  is  notorious ; 
yet  if  a  waterman  wuh  to  build  a  safe  boat  he  is  compelled  to  petition  the  Na- 
vigation Committee  to  be  allowed  so  great  a  privilege.** — London  JRevtete,  No,  F. 
f.79. 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  working  men  and  their  friends,  held  November  35, 1833, 

fl  London  and  Westminster  Review,  April,  1836,  p.  42. 
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unquestionably,  a  right  to  limit  their  own  hours,  but  not  content 
therewith  they  are  anxious  to  compel  others  to  do  the  same.* 

Until  recently  no  man  could  exercise  a  trade  or  calling  who 
had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  and  so  strictly 
was  the  statute  construed,  that 

'*  It  was  adjudged  that  a  coachmaker  could  neither  himself  make, 
nor  employ  a  journeyman  to  make  his  coach  wheels,  but  must  buy 
them  of  a  master  wheelwright,  this  latter  trade  having  been  exer- 
cised in  England  before  the  passage  of  that  statute.  But  a  wheel- 
wright, though  he  had  never  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  coach- 
maker,  might  either  make  himself,  or  employ  a  journeyman  to  make 
coaches,  the  trade  of  a  coachmaker  not  being  within  the  statute, 
because  not  exercised  in  England  when  it  was  passed.**! 

If  an  individual  desire  to  be  a  seller  or  retailer  of  beer;  a  dealer 
in  tea,  in  coffee,  a  soap  maker,  a  starch  maker,  d&c.,  he 
must  pay  for  permission.  If  he  desire  to  learn  a  trade,  the  law 
imposes  a  tax  upon  him,  in  the  form  of  a  stamp  upon  his  inden- 
ture. If  he  wish  to  be  a  lawyer  he  must  pay  £100  for  the  pri- 
vilege. 

In  the  United  States,  in  a  few  cases,  similar  restrictions  still 
exist.  Tavern-keepers  are  compelled  to  pay  for  permission  to 
exercise  their  calling,  and  no  man  can  be  an  auetioneer  without 
a  license*    In  some  States  private  banking  is  even  prohibited  f 


Freedom  of  thought  and  of  discussion  is  highly  promotive  of 
the  power  of  production.  The  man  who  is  conscious  of  Ike 
right  to  think  and  act  freely,  is  a  superior  being  to  him  who 

H  WM  reiolYed  to  ferm  a  society  to  endetvour  **to  anist  tbe  working  claaaes  to 
obtain  ibr  eight  hoon'  work,  the  pieaent  fuU  day*e  wafes.**  The  paitiee  fbrgol 
that  wages  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  eomniodities  Uiey  will  oom- 
mand,  and  that  if  they  worked  only  eight  hours  instead  of  twelve,  Uiey  eoidd 
prodnoe  only  two  thirds  ss  mneh.  Bttry  dimhmtkn  afpndmeium^  wluiker  rs- 
tmUingfnm  dimimuiiMm  in  tkekmnrw  of  bfeur,  m-frtm  ei^  «<Asr  eoiite,  t««(fciid- 
fdfnfa  dimimUian  m  tktfnopoftwn  ntaimd  bythtlabomrw.  NthmBa  tftsmmA- 
td  $kare  tfa  dimmmkid  fnoiiljfy,  whereas  wiUi  increased  application  he  wookl 
obtain  cm  tncresssd  ffoporUam  of  an  tnerssssd  fnaiKify. 
*  Ifr.  CoweE  sUIss;^  that  the  proprietors  of  new  and  imprared  machinery  ad- 
vocated the  reduction  ef  the  time,  becanse  those  whoowned  old  machinery  coold 
only  oompele  with  Uiem  by  running  their  mills  a  greater  number  of  hours.  A 
ttmitation  of  the  time  of  running  their  mills  would  have  compelled  the  latter  to 
stop  work  altogether, 
t  M^CuUodi,  Prineiples,  p.  370. 

t  Pre&ce  to  Factory  Tables,  p.  119. 
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feels  that  he  is  liable  to  punishment  for  entertaining  or  expressing 
opinions  dificrent  from  those  of  his  fellow  men.  It  is  impossible 
to  restrain  the  action  of  the  mind  without  injurious  effect  upon 
the  character. 

Every  individual  in  every  community  would  desire  to  enjoy 
perfect  freedom  in  this  respect,  and  when  one  portion  of  so- 
ciety undertakes  to  prescribe  what  shall  be  the  opinions  enter- 
tained or  expressed,  and  to  punish  those  who  hold  or  publish 
those  of  a  difierent  character,  security  of  person  cannot  be 
deemed  complete. 

In  England  the  holding  of  certain  opinions  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion has  been  punished  with  inability  to  hold  office.  Dissenters 
were,  until  recently,  excluded  from  the  government  of  corpora- 
tions. Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  in  like  manner,  and 
were  also  forbidden  to  sit  in  parliament  Jews  are  so  at  the 
present  time,  notwithstanding  numerous  attempts  at  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  every  man  is  equally 
eligible  to  office,  be  his  opinions  in  matters  of  religion  what 
they  may.*  Such  is  likewise  the  case  in  most  of  the  States, 
but  in  a  very  few  a  belief  in  the  Christian  religion  is  rendered 
necessary,  and  thus  the  Jew  is  punished  for  entertaining  opi- 
nions held  by  the  majority  to  be  heretical.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  doubted  that  such  limitations  will  be  speedily  abolished. 


The  free  expression  of  opinion  in  relation  to  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest  is  indispensable  to  security.  Whenever,  by  any 
error  of  l^slation  or  of  administration,  any  number  of  men 
feel  themselves  aggrieved,  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should 
enjoy  the  right  of  stating  their  grievances,  with  a  view  to 
their  correction.  Whei'e  this  is  the  case  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  to  the  correction  of  error  and  to  the  maintenance  of 

*  The  IbDowin^Iut  of  persona  holding  office  will  show  how  little  regard  is  had 
ftr  difletenoe  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion. 
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security ;  where  it  is  otherwise,  grievances  are  liable  to  accu- 
mulate to  an  extent  that  may  lead  to  revolution,  by  which  secu- 
rity is  destroyed.  The  mode  in  which  this  has  usually  been 
done  in  England  and  the  United  States  has  been  through  the 
medium  of  the  press;  by  public  meetings;  and  by  the  election 
of  representatives. 

In  England  the  press  has  been  restrained  in  its  publication  by 
prosecutions,  and  in  its  circulation  by  heavy  stamp  duties  on 
newspapers  and  pamphlets.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been 
in  all  respects  free.* 

In  England,  when  men  have  met  to  state  their  grievances, 
they  have  been  attacked  by  the  military,  and  hundreds  have  been 
killed  or  wounded.t  The  people  have  been  prohibited  from 
holding  meetings,  even  for  the  purpose  of  petition,  unless  au- 
thorized by  magistrates,  holding  their  offices  at  the  will  of  the 
government  Offences  that  could  be  construed  into  sedition 
have  been  made  liable  to  transportation,  and  the  defendant  has 
been  deprived  of  the  liberty  to  traverse  his  indictment 

In  the  United  States  the  right  of  meeting  for  the  discussion  of 
grievances  exists  to  tlie  fullest  extent,  and  cannot  legally  be  ques- 
tioned or  interfered  with.  Nevertheless  there  have  been  inter- 
ferences with  the  freedom  of  discussion  in  regard  to  a  question  of 
considerable  importance — slavery.  Intemperance  on  one  side 
has  produced  intemperance  on  the  other,  and  men  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  promote  interference  with  the  rights  of  property 
have  experienced  interfei-ences  with  their  own  rights  oi  person. 
In  Boston,  New  York,  and  other  places,  there  have  been  scenes 
that  have  been  highly  disgraceful,  and  in  the  south-western 
States  there  have  occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  distposition  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  several  instances  of  murder, 
under  the  name  of  Lynch  law. 

That  resori  should  thus  be  had  to  mob  law  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  discussion  in  the  United  States,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
no  legislation  can  be  obtained  preventing  unlimited  freedom  of 

•  ••  In  America  there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  which  has  not  its  own  newspaper. 
It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  neither  discipline  nor  unity  of  desiipi  can  be 
oommnnicated  to  so  multifarious  a  host,  and  each  one  is  consequently  left  to 
fight  under  his  own  standard." — De  TocqutoUle^  VoL  11.  p.  24. 

•"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effects  of  this  extreme  license  of  the  press  tend 
direcUy  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order.** — Ibid,  p,  25. 

t  Manchester,  1814. 
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speech  and  of  publication.  In  England,  discourses  or  publica- 
tions  tending  to  interference  with  the  established  order  of  things, 
have  been  denominated  seditious,  and  subjected  to  punishment, 
and  thus  Muir  was  transported  for  lending  a  copy  of  the  Rights 
of  Man.  Tooke,  Thelwall,  and  others,  were  charged  with  sedi- 
tion, and  narrowly  escaped  punishment  for  advocating  changes 
such  as  have  since  taken  place  with  consent  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons.  Cobbett  was  punished  by  a  heavy  fine  and  a 
long  imprisonment  for  his  remarks  in  relation  to  the  punishment 
of  some  militia  men.  Were  it  possible  for  the  planters  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  laws  limiting  the  right  of  discussion,  there  would 
be  neither  mobs  nor  Lynch  law. 


In  England  the  right  of  selecting  men  who  shall  represent 
fairly  the  views  of  the  people  is  fully  recognised  by  law,  yet 
it  has  no  practical  existence.  The  dependence  of  the  voters 
upon  the  higher  orders  is,  in  numerous  cases,  so  great,  that  they 
are  compelled  to  vote  as  they  arc  directed,  or  are  liable  to  be 
deprived  of  the  means  of  support.  They  are  not  even  permitted 
to  vote  by  ballot,  and  thus  the  employer  has  always  the  means 
of  ascertaining  if  his  men  vote  as  they  are  ordered.  The 
right  thus  to  dictate  to  them  has  been,  on  repeated  occasions, 
asserted  in  the  strongest  terms,  but  its  existence  is  totally  incon- 
sfatent  with  security  to  the  voter. 

In  the  United  States  the  attempt  at  this  species  of  dictation 
has  always  failed.  The  voters  are  sufficiently  independent  to 
render  it  impossible  to  compel  them,  by  any  threats,  to  act  in 
opposition  to  their  inclinations,  and  the  use  of  the  ballot  renders 
it  impos3ible  to  ascertain  on  what  side  an  individual  has  voted, 
if  he  desire  to  conceal  it  There  is,  however,  no  concealment 
aiiected,  and  the  employer  may,  and  often  does  find  that  the 
majority  of  those  in  his  employment  give  their  suffrages  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  wishes.  To  attempt  to  punish  them  for  so  doing 
would  be  absurd,  where  the  parties  discharged  could  have  im- 
mediate employment  elsewhere,  as  is  generally  the  case. 

In  nothing  is  the  difference  between  England  and  the  United 
States  greater  than  in  the  conduct  of  elections.  In  the  latter 
they  are  generally  conducted  with  an  order  that  is  remarkable.* 
It  is  true  that  some  cases  have  occurred  in  which  they  have 

*  **  Nearly  36,000  electors  have  exercised  their  rights  without  tumult,  alUiough 
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been  attended  by  riots  and  tumult*  but  they  are  very  rare; 
whereas,  in  England,  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence-f 


We  have  already  shown|  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  France,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They 
were  then  held  to  be  **  taillable  el  corveeable  a  merci  ei  a  mist' 
ricorde^^ — ^to  be,  in  fact,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  their  masters.  Slavery  continued  in  many  of  the 
provinces  until  the  revolution.  The  slaves  were  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  if  they  escaped  from  it  were  restored  by  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  tribunals  to  their  owners,  to  whom  their  persons 
and  those  of  their  posterity  belonged.  They  were  incapable  of 
transmitting  property,  and  the  proprietors  ^  had  forced  the  re- 
luctant  tribunals  of  the  king  to  deliver  into  their  hands  the  pro- 
perty of  deceased  citizens  who  had  been  long  settled  as  respect- 
able inhabitants  in  difierent  towns  of  France,  some  even  in 
Paris  itself;  but  who  were  proved  to  have  been  originally  serfs 
on  the  estates  of  the  claimants. 

both  parties  were  greaUy  excited.  The  merit  of  this  conduct  belongs  to  the 
whole  population.  The  municipal  autliorities  had,  it  is  true,  taken  extraordinary 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  but  that  which  is  extraordinary 
here,  is  far  removed  from  that  which  would,  in  Europe,  scarcely  be  deemed  ocdi- 
nary  precaution.  If,  in  the  United  States,  the  people  abstain  ihrni  disorder,  il  k 
because  they  are  so  disposed.  If  they  preserve  order,  it  is  because  they  love  it 
Three  hundred  constables,  more  or  less,  in  a  city  of  250,000  people,  could  ao. 
complish  little  towards  it*' — Chetalitr^  t.  L  p,  275. 

*  A  fbw  weeks  previously  to  the  election  in  New  York,  above  referred  to  by 
M.  Chevalier,  a  riot  had  taken  place  at  the  election  held  in  Philadelphia,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  several  houses  by  fire. 

t  **  The  losing  party,  then,  finding  their  case  hopeless,  began  a  scene  of  intimi- 
dation and  violence  that  beggared  description.  Electors  were  dragged  out  of 
their  houses,  people  flocked  into  the  town,  and  at  half  past  three  there  were  at 
least  20,000  persons  around  the  booths,  and  sMailing  difierent  dwellings.**— -ilM- 
d§rqfiM  EUOion^  1837.    Exammer^  p.  502. 

**  A  serious  riot  arose  out  of  the  proceedings  at  this  election.  Ten  individuals 
were  carried  away  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  polling  booths,  shockingly  mu- 
tilated.   One  unfortunate  man  has  since  died.**— &(fon{  JStoefion,  1837.  JWL 

^48a 

**  From  half  past  twelve,  when  Sir  George  Murray  and  his  friends  came  joo 
the  hustings,  till  half  past  two,  there  was  an  almost  incessant  shower  of  missiles 
fitHn  the  crowd,  directed  against  the  candidates  of  whom  they  disapproved.** — 
ITeslminsler  £(ecltott,  1837.  i&td. 

**  An  attempt  was  made  by  two  ruffians,  near  the  workhouse,  to  assassinale 
3fr.  Edward  Ellice;  and  the  proceedings  at  Hoddersfield,  where  Lord  Morpeth 
and  Sir  G.  Strickland  addressed  the  electors  of  the  North  Riding,  baffle  all  de- 
vcription.  We  regret  to  learn  tliat  Lord  Morpeth  was  much  injured  by  a  i 
Exmminir,  1837,  p.  487.  X  Part  I.  p.  61. 
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In  an  edict  issued  by  Louis  XVL,  he  declares  that  this  state 
of  slavery  exists  in  several  of  his  provinces,  and  laments  that  he 
does  not  possess  the  means  of  ransoming  those  who  are  subject 
to  it* 


That  the  change  should  have  been  so  slow  when  compared 
with  that  of  England  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  unceasing 
wars,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged, 
the  eflects  of  which  still  remain. 

The  traveller  through  England  sees  the  country  dotted  over 
with  farm  houses  and  cottages,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States; 
but  crossing  the  channel  and  entering  France,  he  is  immediately 
struck  with  the  difierence  in  the  landscape.  Instead  of  neat 
cottages,  each  with  its  little  piece  of  land,  he  sees  here  and  there 
a  village,  and  finds  that  is  the  residence  of  all  the  cultivators  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Living  here,  they  are  compelled  to 
walk  daily  one,  or  (tro,  or  three  miles  to  their  patches  of  land^ 
and  with  a  view  to  save  expense  and  trouble  of  transportation, 
they  occupy  that  which  is  nearest,  whether  fitted  or  not,  for 
raising  their  heavy  crops,  while  those  of  a  lighter  kind  are  re- 
served for  the  more  distant  land.  A  slight  knowledge  of  his- 
tor}%  with  a  little  reflection,  will  satisfy  him  that  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  insecurity  that  has  prevailed  in  that  country,  as  well 
as  in  most  countries  of  Europe.  Exposed  at  all  times  to  the 
violence  of  contending  factions;  robbed  alternately  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Valois  and  of  the  League;  by  the  Catholic  and  the  Hu- 
gonot;  the  labourer  could  look  for  protection  only  to  union  with 
his  neighbours,  and  deemed  a  residence  in  a  dirty  village,  with 
security,  preferable  to  purer  air,  with  the  daily  risk  of  being 
robbed,  and  perhaps  murdered.  The  injurious  effect  of  this  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Jacob — 

**  The  residences  of  the  peasants  are  generally  near  together,  in 
villages  so  distant  from  the  extremities  of  the  parish,  as  to  make  those 
extremities  very  expensive  to  cultivate.  The  bams  and  other  build* 
ings  are  near  them ;  these  are,  upon  a  scale  regulated  by  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  much  more  expensive  to  construct  than  in  our  own, 
more  agreeable,  country.  At  present  the  lands,  divided  to  each 
occupier  in  scattered  fragments  over  the  whole  common  fields,  receive 
crops  according  to  their  vicinity  to  the  village,  and  that  part  appro- 
priated to  wheat,  which  is  manured,  is  generally  near  to  it.    If  those 

•  Jonet  on  Uie  Ditftribution  of  Wealth,  p.  ft). 
VOL.  IL — 0. 
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lands  were  parcelled  out  in  separate  farniB,  some  allotments  must  be 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  village.  The  shares  in  such  situations 
might  be  and  in  justice  should  be,  comparatively  large.  The  ex* 
pense  of  carrying  manure,  and  of  bringing  the  produce  to  them, 
would  make  the  houses  and  erections  in  the  villages,  nuisances  and 
incumbrances  on  the  land,  rather  than  beneficial  property."* 

A  state  of  civil  warfare  alnfiost  constantly  existing,  and  the 
assumption  by  the  king  of  absolute  power  over  the  persons  of 
his  subjects,  were  well  calculated  to  prevent  the  existence  of  a 
feeling  of  security.  To  those  who  desired  to  limit  the  exercise 
of  that  power,  whether  judges  or  ministers,  the  reply  came  in 
the  form  of  an  order  for  their  banishment.  To  those  who  be- 
came obnoxious  to  tlie  sovereign,  to  his  mistresses,  or  to  their 
friends,  punishment  was  administered  in  the  form  of  a  leUre^dt' 
cachet^  by  virtue  of  which  they  might  be  shut  up  for  life  without 
the  form  of  trial.  Under  the  monarchy,  security  of  person  was 
not  understood. 

The  revolution  regarded  the  claims  of  neither  sex  nor  age. 
The  best  and  the  worst — the  rich  and  the  poor — the  youthful 
and  the  aged — ^were  in  turn  consigned  to  the  guillotine.  The 
despotism  of  Napoleon  was  not  restrained  by  regard  to  in- 
dividual rights.  To  maintain  armies  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing war  into  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  Russia,  be  compelled 
every  young  man  to  enter  the  service,  and  to  abandon  his 
parents  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  perhaps  for  ever.  The 
various  governments  that  have  succeeded  have  all  followed 
his  example,  and  have  shown  that  they  do  not  understand  in 
what  consist  the  rights  of  person. 

They  still  compel  men  to  enter  the  service,  naval  and  military, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war  in  Spain  or  in  Africa,  as 
may  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  and  thus  assess  the  same 
amount  of  taxes,  in  the  form  of  personal  service,  upon  the  man 
of  large  fortune  who  can  with  ease  procure  a  substitute,  and 
upon  the  labourer  who  has  parents  and  sisters  dependent  upon 
him  for  their  support 

From  1804  to  1814,  a  period  of  eleven  years,  the  levies 
amounted  to  2,965,000  men,  or  an  average  of  nearly  270,000 
men.  Of  these,  it  is  stated,  that  only  300,000  remained  to  be 
disbanded  in  1815. 

The  number  of  males  who,  at  the  present  time,  annually 
arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood,  is  about  200,000,  and  is  of  course 

•  Second  Report,  p.  144. 
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considerably  greater  than  in  the  time  of  Napoleon,  at  which 
time,  however,  the  limits  of  France  were  vastly  more  extensive 
than  at  present,  and  yielded  a  larger  supply. 

Of  these  200,000  persons,  about  thirty-seven  per  cent,  are 
rejected  on  account  of  insufficiency  of  height,*  four  feet  ten 
inches,  (equal  to  five  feet  three  inches,  English,)  being  the  stan- 
dard. This  leaves  about  126,000,  from  whom  are  again  to  be 
deducted  those  who,  in  consequence  of  deformity  or  disease, 
are  unfit  for  the  service.  The  number  of  recruits  required  in 
1835  was  80,186,  constituting  two  thirds  of  all  that  were  of 
proper  height,  and  requiring  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  nearly 
all  thai  were  fit  for  sermce.'\  To  be  tall^  toell  made^  and  in  good 
healthf  is  therefore  nearly  equivalent  to  being  condemned  to  serve 
as  a  common  soldier  for  six  years. 

*'  The  pay  of  a  common  soldier  is  forty-eight  centimes,  [or  nine 
cents]  per  day.  JFVom  this  pittance  ten  centimes  are  withheld  as  a 
provision  for  the  linen  and  dockings  he  may  requirCf  and  for  the 
small  articles  necessary  to  his  dress  and  cleanliness;  thirty  cen* 
times  are  withheld  for  his  foody  and  he  is  supplied  with  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  tolerable  bread  in  addition  ;  eight  centimes^  (abotU  one 
and  a  half  eents^)  are  given  to  him  for  pocket  money,  *  *  *  The 
soldier  has  two  meals  a  day.  *  *  The  first  is  composed  of  soup,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  boiled  beef;  the  second  of  a  small  portion  of 
vegetables,  generally  of  potatoes  or  beans,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  mutton  or  veal.     The  only  drink  given  is  water. "^ 

Here  we  have  the  chief  part  of  the  population  devoting  them- 
selves for  six  years,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  the  service  of  the 
community,  for  a  miserable  allowance  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
for  pocket  money  to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  half  cents  per 
day,  or  five  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents  per  annum,  to  be  dis- 
charged at  the  expiration  of  that  time  to  endeavour  to  acquire, 
thus  late  in  life,  some  trade  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  earn 
a  8ub0i8tence.§    If  we  suppose  labour  to  be  really  worth  only  one 

•  Dapia,  Foreei  ProdactiTei,  1 1,  p.  37. 

t  **T1i0  veralt  of  Uie  operations  for  recruiting  the  army,  in  France,  proves  that 
in  the  mannfaetaring  districts  the  popdatum  can  aearedy  fumUh  iu  contingent, 
T%€  nmmber  dismi$9ed  as  u^fUfor  the  eeroiee^  for  varioue  caueea^  U  nearly  two 
ffikor^VQlenoine^  EconomU  Politique  Chretienney  t  /.  p,  321. 

I  Mooarchj  of  the  Middle  CUsees,  VoL  I.  p.  311. 

i  **The  military  service  is  disliked  by  the  people,  because  it  strikes  out  six 
years  from  life.  During  these  six  years  the  eoldier  forgtU  hie  trade^  if  he  hao 
ens,  omd  too  frequently  contract*  hahita  of  idhneaa  which  prevent  him  from  re- 
soming  it  wiUi  success." — Chevalier,  t,  il  p.  940. 
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franc,  or  about  one  fifth  of  a  dollar  per  day,  for  three  hundred 
days  in  the  year,  the  sacrifice  that  each  conscript  thus  makes 
is  not  less  than  thirty  dollars  per  annum,  being  about  twelve 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  whole  army  of  400,000  men,  and 
its  efiect  is  to  relieve  the  possessors  of  property  from  paying 
taxes  to  such  extent  as  would  be  required  to  obtain,  by- volun- 
tary enlistment,  the  number  of  men  deemed  necessary  for  the 
public  service.  Such  a  system  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
security  of  person. 

During  the  time  that  they  remain  in  the  service  they  cannot 
contract  marriage  without  permission  of  the  colonel  of  the  re- 
giment, which  is  not  easily  obtained.  The  number  of  married 
men  is  stated  to  be  as  one  to  twenty-four  of  the  unmarried. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  force  thus  kept  on  foot,  security  is 
not  obtained.  France  has  exhibited  a  constant  succession  of 
riots  and  revolutions,  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  military 
power,  and  resulting  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  s^  large  a  body 
of  men,  not  having  acquired  habits  of  regular  industry,  are  an- 
nually let  loose  on  society  either  to  starve  or  to  cut  their  way 
to  property  with  their  swords. 


The  existence  of  the  cmn)Se  was  totally  inconsistent  with  secu- 
rity of  person.  The  repairs  of  the  roads  were  executed  by  men 
who  were  impressed  into  the  service,  and  they  were  not  even 
allowed  the  smallest  pay.*  The  rich  man  could  avoid  the 
tax  but  the  poor  one  could  noL  A  vast  amount  of  labour  was 
expended  without  result,t  and  the  roads  of  France  are  still, 
with  the  exception  of  the  grefat  roads,  almost  impassable  during 
the  winter. 


*  The  value  of  labour  thus  applied  was  estimated  by  M.  Tur|rot  at  not  len 
than  ibrty  millions  of  livres,  or  eight  millions  of  dollars,  per  annum. 

t  **  In  some  provinoes  three  days'  labour  was  required,  in  others  six,  and  in 
some  ten.  No  remuneration  either  in  money  or  in  wages,  was  given  in  return; 
and  what  was  as  bad,  the  task  was  unequally  proportioned,  falling  in  some  districts 
only  on  the  population  within  a  short  distance  of  the  line  of  road,  and  in  others 
the  population  residing  at  a  much  greater  distance  being  called  upon  to  contribute 
their  graUiltoas  labours.  A  rich  man  and  a  poor  man,  an  opulent  parish  and 
one  in  which  there  was  much  poverty,  were  called  upon  without  distinction  to 
leave  private  occupations,  and  attend  at  great  inconvenience  on  the  roads.  Co- 
ercive means  were  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  from  every  one  his  due  share  of 
labour:  but  these  also  varied  as  judgment  or  caprice  dictated;  in  some  cases 
penalties  being  inflicted,  and  in  others  the  offending  parties  being  imprisoned.** 
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The  corv^  was  abolished  by  the  revolution,  which  substituted 
the  conscription  m  its  stead  The  first  was  a  tax  of  a  few  da}rs 
in  the  year — the  last  is  a  tax  of  six  years,  taken  at  the  most  im- 
portant period  of  life;  the  first  fell  upon,  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  community — the  last  requires  the  service  of  almost  every 
able-bodied  man  who  attains  the  proper  age.  Under  the  first, 
labour  was  directed  to  tlie  improvement  of  communications  with 
a  view  to  increase  the  power  of  production;  under  the  last,  it  is 
too  frequently  directed  to  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours, 
thereby  lessening  their  power  of  producing  commodities  to 
oflbr  in  exchanga  Under  the  first  there  was  some  tendency  to 
maintain  habits  of  industry;  under  the  last  there  is  a  direct 
tendency  to  the  production  of  habits  of  idleness  and  a  love  of 
plunder,  totally  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  security. 


That  insecurity  which  results  from  misconception  of  rights 
and  duties  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  population,  has  been  great 
in  France.  Strikes  and  turn-outs  have  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  France ;  but  that  of  Lyons,  in  1884,  was  the  most  remark- 
able. After  very  serious  riots  had  taken  place,  the  first  turn-out 
was  suppressed,  and  many  of  the  muhudKsies  were  arrested. 
When  their  trial  came  on  in  April,  new  disturbances  broke  out, 
which  continued  for  nearly  ten  days,  and  were  not  suppressed  until 
about  two  thousand  of  the  regular  troops,  and  from  six  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  of  the  rioters  were  killed  or  wounded.  When 
compared  with  the  riots  of  Lyons,  the  disturbances  of  England, 
from  turn-outs,  sink  into  insignificance,  and  those  of  the  United 
States  appear  scarcely  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  A  recent 
French  writer  says,  and  with  great  truth,  that 

««It  would  be  at  once  too  long  and  too  painful  a  task  to  record  all 
the  popular  tumulU,  all  the  crimes  against  property,  all  the  violations 
of  the  security  of  person,  of  which  Paris,  and  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  have  been  the  theatre  since  the  revolution  of  1880,  almoH 
aU  of  which  have  been  produced  by  the  misery  of  the  people^  or 
the  haired  of  ignorant  and  immoral  mauea  towards  all  thai  re* 
wunds  them  of  superiority  of  rank  or  of  fortune — towards  all  re- 
ligion and  aU  the  harriers  destined  to  preserve  social  order.^^ 


That  insecurity  which  results  from  the  indisposition  to  grant  to 

•  Vtlknemre,  Eoooooiie  PoUtiqiM  Chretieiine,  t.  II.  p.  S9. 
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Others  the  exercise  of  the  same  rights  that  they  would  claim  for 
themselves,  is  forcibly  exhibited  in  the  cases  of  the  inventors  of 
machinery.  The  workmen  are  unwilling  that  others  should 
apply  their  powers  more  productively  than  themselves,  and  they 
oppose  the  introduction  of  improvements  and  persecute  those  who 
devise  them.  The  inventor  of  the  Jacquard  machinery  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  assassination,  and  was  denounced  as  an  ob- 
ject of  universal  hatred.  The  inventors  of  the  bar-loom  were 
persecuted  until  they  were  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  misery, 
and  one  of  them  died  recently  in  a  hospital.  Their  machines  are 
now  in  universal  use,  and  constitute  the  great  protection  of  the 
French  silk  weavers  against  their  competitors. 


Freedom  of  action  could  not  exist  to  any  great  extent  in 
France  previously  to  the  revolution*  A  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  people  were  either  in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  too  poor 
to  enable  themselves  to  benefit  by  freedom  if  they  possessed  it 
The  changes  of  the  last  half  century  have  tended  to  increase  the 
means  of  the  people,  but  they  are  still  restrained  from  exercising 
the  power  of  locomotion.  The  man  who  desires  to  travel  from 
Paris  to  Lyons  must  give  notice  to  the  police,  and  receive 
permission  so  to  do,  and  the  gendarmerie  are  required  to  orreM 
every  person  traveOitig  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  teiihoui  a 
poBsportf  or  with  passports  not  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Here  the  right  of  locomotion  is  restricted  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  detection  of  rogues  and  sharpers,  whereas 
its  only  effect  is  to  compel  the  poor  and  honest  to  tarn  rogues 
that  they  may  indemnify  themselves  for  the  uijury  inflicted  upon 
them  by  restraints.*    If  a  foreigner  desire  to  enter  France,  he 

•  «•  iMtodl  of  beinf  « tlM  totror  of  efil  doers,"  and  the  proteelion  and  nft^  of 
the  reepecUMe  portion  of  the  eommimity,  the  rigouie  of  die  polioe  eyetem  of 
FHnce  preas  equally  upon  alL  The  same  meana  which  are  reoorled  to  ftr  the 
detection  of  the  i^niltj,  the  laws  which  prevent  their  quitting  tlie  diatrict  in  which 
fhtiy  may  be  reaiding  without  permiaaion  of  the  civil  aathoritiea,  are  enftrced 
agidnst  the  honeet,  the  beat  known  and  moat  leapectaUe  boorgeoiB;  the  meal 
noted  merchant,  the  moat  infinencial  landed  proprietor,  hare  to  aabmit,  have  to 
paaa  through  the  aame  ordeal  as  the  thief  and  the  blaebgnard.* — Jlfairrey*a  Ami. 
mar  m  f  Ac  P^frtneca,  Val.  L  p,  195. 

••The  e^Mrience  of  erery  traveller  in  France  muat  be  in  accordance  with  that 
cf  Bfr.  Murray,  who  aaya,  ••  I  had  been  deaired  by  the  gendarme,  who  took  my 
paaaport  when  I  arrived,  fa  eaU  tktnext  day  at  the  Bureau  of  Police,  and  reoeivR 
it    /leant  libera  inl  aanM  kmr  midkmg  regarding  tt,  and  waa  bid  to  go  to  the 
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must  apply  to  the  consul,  or  to  the  minister,  stating  the  precise 
route  by  which  he  proposes  to  travel,  from  which  he  must  not 
deviate. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  restraints  upon  the  employment 
of  time  and  talent  were  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
even  held  that  iheiright  to  labour  was  a  royal  privilege  which 
the  sovereign  might  sell  and  which  his  subjects  must  purchase,* 
Many  of  the  restrictions  of  that  time  have  been  abolished,  but 
even  now  an  individual  is  not  permitted  to  apply  his  talent  in  the 
way  that  he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  him.  If  he  wish 
to  exercise  any  trade  or  profession,  he  must  purchase  a  patente^ 
and  when  he  applies  for  it,  he  may  be  told  that  the  number  is 
full  and  that  no  more  can  be  granted.  Thus,  if  he  desire  to 
be  a  printer  in  Paris,  he  cannot  obtain  permission,  if  the  exist- 
ing number  be  not  under  eighty.  The  government  thus  under- 
takes to  judge  how  many  bakers  and  butchers,  how  many 
printers  and  booksellers  are  required. 

If  he  desire  to  apply  himself  to  the  mauu£Eicture  and  sale  of 
salt,  he  is  told  it  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  on  turning  to 
Abnanach  Royale,  he  finds  a  **  Conseil  JPAdmirdsiration^^  with 
a  great  body  of  *<  directeurs  and  sous  directeurs^**  and  a  host 
of  subordinate  officers,  employed  in  the  business  of  retailing 
salt  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury  of  a  nation  of  32,000,000. 
If  he  desire  to  engage  in  the  culture  or  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
the  result  is  the  same.  If  he  understand  the  management  of 
horses  and  desire  to  keep  them  for  hire  on  the  roads,  he  finds  that 
the  transport  of  passengers  is  a  monopoly.  If  he  desire  to  give 
instruction,  he  cannot  do  it  unless  he  can  obtain  authority  from 
the  University  of  Paris  so  to  do-f  He  is  thus  forbidden  to  em- 
ploy his  time  or  his  talents  in  those  pursuits  most  likely  to  yield 
him  a  liberal  reward. 


Freedom  of  opinion,  in  matters  of  religion,  was  greatly  re- 
strained, but  at  present  all  sects  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Nevertheless,  there  remains  in  parts  of  the  country  much  of  the 
spirit  which  prompted  to  the  persecution  of  the  Albigensis.    In 

Tmmpati  Offioe,  in  tha  Prefecture,  which  I  did,  bat  feond  it  shut,  and  mm  dctirMl 
f#  cstt  €gmm  «t  oHt^  when  it  would  be  reedy.  •  *  According  to  mppointOMnl 
I  pceeented  myaelf  at  the  Bureau  dee  Panporte,  and  wae  told  by  the  officer  f#  Mil 
^•tn  «t  4  e^doetr^Und,  p,  33. 

•  (Enrree  de  Turgot,  t  VIII.  p.  337. 

t  So  decided  by  Uie  Court  of  Cassation,  1834. 
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1815,  great  excitement  was  produced  in  portions  of  the  south 
of  France  by  the  difficulties  between  the  Catholics  and  Protes* 
tants,  and  a  number  of  the  latter  were  killed. 

Freedom  in  the  publication  of  opinions  in  regard  to  affiiirs 
of  government  had  no  existence  before  the  revolution.  During 
the  revolution,  and  under  Napoleon,  there  was  none.  Since 
the  restoration  it  has  been  repeatedly  subjected  to  a  censorship. 
After  the  revolution  of  1880,  it  was  supposed  that  it  would 
be  permitted,  but  within  five  years  there  were  four  hundred  and 
eleven  suits  instituted  by  the  government  against  the  conductors 
of  the  public  press,  and  the  punishments  decreed  amounted, 
in  the  whole,  to  more  than  sixty  years'  imprisonment,  accom- 
panied with  fines  exceeding  800,000  francs.* 

Even  the  importation  of  newspapers  oflensive  to  the  authori- 
ties is  forbidden,  and  a  very  recent  instance  shows  that  a  travel- 
ler who  has  in  his  possession  journals  that  are  obnoxious,  is 
liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country.f 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  limited  to  so  small  a  number  of  per- 
sons, that  there  can  exist  but  little  opportunity  for  disturbances 
among  them,  and  the  control  exercised  by  the  government 
over  tliem  renders  it  at  all  times  secure  of  a  sufficient  majority. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  electors  hold  office  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  king,  and  disobedience  of  orders  would  be  followed 
by  deprivation  of  place.  There  is,  therefore,  in  France,  little 
security  for  free  expression  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  conduct 
of  government;^ 

In  1880,  there  were  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  or 
more,  10,261  individuals,  being  one  in  every  8,118  inhabitants.^ 
Of  these  12  ^  per  cent,  being  one  in  25,560  inhabitants,|| 
had  committed  crimes  against  the  person.1[    The  reader  has 

*  H.  L.  Bolwer,  Moourehy  of  Uie  Middle  CUims,  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 

t  Examiner,  1837,  p.  499. 

t  In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Statee ,  Uie  hdden  of  office  are  generaU/ 
expected  to  act  with  Uie  party  under  which  office  is  held,  bat  the  proportion  of 
office  holden  to  Toten  is  in  the  first  hot  small,  and  in  the  last  so  small  as  scarcely 
to  be  worth  notice.  ^  De  Beaumont  and  De  TocqoeTille,  p.  979. 

I  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  De  Beaomont  and  De  Tocque- 
TiUe  {Appendix,  Naie  16,)  for  some  ingenious  reasoning,  tending  to  prove  that  the 
amoimt  of  crime  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  in  France.  It  is  ingenioos 
hot  not  sound.  Throughout  the  world,  he  will  find,  that  where  industry  is  most 
productive  person  and  property  are  most  sscurc  In  France  it  is  exceedingly 
unproductive.  ▼  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqutville,  p.  966. 
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seen  that  in  Massachusetts  the  proportion  is  one  in  669871.  In 
passing  thence  to  France  we  should  find,  with  greater  density 
of  population,  increased  security,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case 
and  security  is  diminished.  We  should  find  a  still  greater  dif- 
ference were  we  to  exclude  persons  not  natives  of  the  country 
in  which  they  were  convicted.  In  France  ninety-seven  per  cent 
were  natives,  whereas  in  the  United  States  they  constituted 
only  eighty-six  per  cent,*  leaving  fourteen  per  cent,  or  almost 
one  seventh  to  be  supplied  by  foreigners,  being,  probably,  five 
times  more  than  their  proportion. 


In  India,  security  of  person  or  property  has  never  been  known. 
Since  the  Mahommedan  Conquest  the  country  has  at  all  times 
been  desolated  by  the  march  of  immense  armies.  At  one  time  by 
the  invading  hosts  of  a  Tamerlane;  at  others  by  those  of  a  Baber 
or  of  a  Nadir;  at  all  times  by  the  contending  forces  of  oppo- 
site factions,  always  existing  in  a  country  where  the  soccession 
to  the  throne  is  irregular,  and  its  possession  uncertain ;  and 
where  it  is  constantly  the  object  of  contention  among  fathers 
and  children;  brothers  and  cousins;  sovereign  and  subject — 
The  history  of  India  is  a  long  scene  of  horrors,  marked  only  by 
the  incessant  plunder  and  devastation  of  provinces :  the  perpetual 
marching  and  counter-marching  of  armies,  and  the  unceasing 
destruction  of  property  and  life.  Nothing  more  fully  illustrates 
the  state  of  society,  than  the  fact  of  the  existence  in  their  lan- 
guage, of  the  terms  '*  Wulsa''  and  ^'  Joar,''  describing,  in  single 
words,  scenes  so  unusual  in  other  countries,  that  no  term  has 
been  invented  for  them.  The  following  account  of  them  is 
firom  Rickard's  India.t 

**  Illustrations  of  the  manners  and  immemorial  habits  of  a  people 
are  sometimes  unexpectedly  derived  from  a  careful  attention  to  the 
elements  or  structure  of  their  language.  On  the  approach  of  a  hos- 
tile army,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  India  bury  under  ground 
their  most  cumbrous  effects,  and  each  individual,  man,  woman,  and 
child  above  six  years  of  age,  (the  infant  children  being  carried  by 
tfieir  mothers,)  with  a  load  of  grain  proportioned  to  their  strength, 
issue  from  their  beloved  homes,  and  take  the  direction  of  a  country, 
(if  such,  can  be  found,)  exempt  from  the  miseries  of  war :  sometimes 

*  De  Bemmont  and  De  TooqaevUla,  p.  970. 

t  India;  or  Fseto  Submitted  to  lUustrato  Uie  Character  and  Cooditioii  of  the 
Native  Inhabitants.    By  R.  Kickardf,  Eaq.  9  foli.  8?o.   London :  1639. 
VOL.  11.^ — 7. 
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a  strong  fortress,  but  more  generally  of  the  most  unfrequented  bilb 
and  woods,  where  they  prolong  a  miserable  existence,  until  the  de- 
parture of  the  enemy;  and  if  this  should  be  protracted  beyond  the 
time  for  which  they  had  provided  food,  a  large  portion  necessarily 
dies  of  hunger.  The  people  of  a  district  thus  deserting  their  homes, 
are  called  the  WuUa  of  the  district.  A  state  of  habitual  misery, 
involving  precautions  against  incessant  war,  and  unpitying  depreda- 
tions of  so  peculiar  a  description,  as  to  require  in  any  of  the  languages 
of  Europe  a  circumlocution,  is  expressed  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  south  of  India,  by  a  single  word. 

"  The  second  fact  is,  the  shocking  ceremony  of  the  Joar^  of  which 
some  instances  have  been  above  given.  We  have  seen  that  the  Hin- 
doos, when  driven  to  despair  by  the  Mussulman  arms,  were  in  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  their  own  wives  and  children,  by  burning  alive, 
or  otherwise  destroying  them,  to  avoid  the  barbarities  and  pollutions 
they  would  have  to  endure,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  their  con- 
querors* Prom  facts  like  these  >t  is  to  conceive  how  dreadful  must 
have  been  the  fate  of  the  sufierers;  whilst  the  name  or  appellation  it 
obtained  throughout  India,  proves  the  cruelty  to  have  been  of  no  un- 
frequent  occurrence.  Even  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
west,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  an  eastern  Joar.  In  the 
former,  individuals  only  suffered,  and  generally  under  the  consola- 
tory hope  that  their  temporary  pangs  would  be  rewarded  by  a  happy 
eternity ;  but  in  the  latter,  thousands  at  a  time  were  sacrificed,  and 
with  no  other  feeling  at  the  moment  than  the  conviction  that  the 
sparing  of  their  lives  would  only  be  to  expose  them  to  greater  cruel- 
ties." 

The  last  century  was  marked  by  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah, 
attended  with  an  extraordinary  destruction  of  life  and  of  property. 
Independently  of  all  that  was  destroyed,  it  was  estimated  that 
he  carried  with  him  into  Persia,  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  to 
the  almost  incredible  amount  of  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  Shortly  previous  to  that  invasion,  Sevajee  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Mahi*atta  power,,  which  continued,  during 
the  whole  of  that  century,  and  until  its  final  overthrow  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  to  spread  havoc  and  desolation  throughout 
India.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  effect  of  the  opera- 
tions of  such  a  body  from  the  following: — 

''The  characters  of  the  Mahrattas  throughout  all  these  trans- 
actions, have  been  that  of  the  most  rapacious  plunderers.  Their  pre- 
datory habits  are  quite  proverbial,  and  their  conquests  were  in  a 
great  measure  effected  by  laying  wuA'.  the  countries  through  which 
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tliey  passed.  When,  (herefore,  it  is  considered,  that  in  their  iirsi 
triumphs  over  the  Moguls,  they  demanded  and  exacted,  where  they 
could,  a  ehmUf  or  fourth,  of  the  revenues;  that  they  obtained  from 
(he  emperor,  as  before  mentioned,  a  formal  grant  of  this  tribute, 
with  power  themselves  to  levy  it  on  the  disafiected  provinces ;  that 
is,  the  vice  royalties  which  had  shaken  off  the  imperial  authority; 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  state  of  misery  and  oppression  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  these  devoted  countries  must  have  been  reduced, 
who  were  thus  subject  to  threefold  plunder  and  extortion ;  first,  of 
the  imperial  armies  from  Delhi,  who  still  continued  to  carry  off  vast 
contributions  from  the  Deccan ;  secondly,  of  their  local  Mussulman 
governors ;  and  thirdly,  of  their  equally  insatiate  Mahratta  invaders. 
The  march  of  a  Mahratta  army  is  generally  described  as  desolating 
the  country  through  which  it  passes,  on  either  side  of  its  route, 
which  may  thus  easily  be  traced  by  ruined  villages  and  destroyed 
cultivation.  They  plunder  as  they  move  along,  seizing  by  violence 
or  by  treachery,  on  a]l  that  is  valuable,  or  any  way  conducive  to 
their  present  security  or  ulterior  views.  Sevajee's  depredations  in 
this  way  were  excessive;  so  that  at  his  death  his  treasuries  and  arse- 
nab  were  stocked  even  to  exuberance.  Among  other  acts  of  the 
kind,  he  plundered  the  rich  city  of  Surat  three  difierent  times;  on 
one  of  which  occasions  only,  his  booty  was  estimated  at  one  million 
sterling.  In  his  celebrated  incursion  into  Drauveda,  now  called  the 
Camatic,  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  vast  wealth ;  but  the  best 
proof,  as  well  as  the  most  characteristic  trait  of  his  unbounded  and 
indiscriminate  depredations  is,  that  he  was  at  length  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  "  The  Robber,'*  which  was  applied  to  him  as 
an  exclusive  and  appropriate  title."* 

The  Pindarees  were  another  description  of  plunderers,  thus 
described: — 

**It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  anarchy  and  tyranny  long  preva- 
lent in  India,  and  of  the  deplorable  state  of  its  inhabitants,  that  a 
power  like  that  of  the  Pindarees  should  have  grown  into  such  for- 
midable dimensions  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country ;  and  spreading 
terror  through  all  the  neighbouring  states,  should  require  for  its  sup- 
pression one  of  the  largest  British  armies  that  was  ever  called  into 
the  field.  There  are  authentic  records  of  the  existence  of  Pinda- 
rees, as  a  marauding  body,  for  upwards  of  a  century.  *  *  < 
Their  ranks  were  constantly  replenished  with  vagrants  of  all  castes, 
and  from  every  quarter  of  India;  men  driven  from  their  homos  by 

•  Rickardu,  Vol.  I.  p.  936. 
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Of^reasioDy  despair,  or  famine,  to  seek  a  precarious  subsistence  by 
plunder.    •    ♦    * 

"Their  incursions  into  the  British  territories  were  so  frequent, 
and  their  devastations  so  extensive,  as  to  require  a  military  force  to 
be  annually  employed  against  them.  Their  progress  was  generally 
marked  by  smoking  ruins,  and  the  most  inhuman  barbarities  to  per- 
sons of  both  sexes. 

**  Marquis  Hastings  observes  of  the  Pindarees, — *  When  it  is  re- 
collected that  the  association  in  question  consisted  of  about  30,000 
mounted  men,  all  professedly  subsisting  by  plunder,  the  extent  of 
theatre  necessary  to  furnish  an  adequate  prey  may  be  well  con- 
ceived. The  whole  of  the  Nizam's  subjects,  as  well  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  circars  of  the  Madras  presidency,  were  con- 
stantly exposed  to  devastation.  It  was  not  rapine  alone,  but  unex- 
ampled barbarity,  that  marked  the  course  of  the  spoilers.  Their 
violation  of  the  women,  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  indignity, 
which  made  multitudes  of  the  victims  throw  themselves  into  wells, 
or  bum  themselves  together  in  straw  huts^  was  invariable  i  and  they 
subjected  the  male  villagers  to  refined  tortures,  in  order  to  extract 
disclosure  where  their  little  hoards  of  money  were  buried.*  "* 

The  French  and  English  nations  were  also  contending  for 
the  sovereignty  of  that  vast  country,  stirring  up  wars  among 
the  natives,  that  they  might  profit  thereby.  The  native  princes 
themselves,  among  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Hyder 
and  his  son  Tippoo,  were  plundering  their  subjects  to  obtain  the 
means  of  waging  war  with  their  neighbours,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  or  extending  their  dominions.  In  short,  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine  stalked  abroad,  with  poverty  and  misery 
and  wretchedness  in  their  train. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  for  where  all  are  plunderers,  there  must 
be  some  of  an  inferior  order,  was  what  is  called  Decoity,  or 
gang  robbery,  another  of  the  inflictions  upon  this  unfortunate 
country.  Recruits  were  never  wanting  for  the  Decoils,  or  the 
Pindarees,  or  any  other  robbers,  for  misery  and  want  were  con- 
stantly driving  the  people  from  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  to  seek 
by  plundering  others,  to  make  amends  for  having  been  plundered. 
"Murder,  robbery,  rape,  and  torture  in  the  most  barbarous 
shapes,  where  the  constant  pmctice  of  these  Decoits.t  Nothing 
was  more  usual  with  them  than  to  bind  up  persons  in  straw, 

•  Rickards,  Vol.  I.  p.  260. 

t  **  Among  the  most  detestable  of  the  Decoit  tribes  in  India,  are  the  Phaatigan, 
a  race  of  robbers  probably  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  cold-blooded  and 
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bemp,  or  quilts  moistened  with  oil»  and  to  burn  them  alive  to 
force  a  discovery  of  hidden  treasures."*  The  judge  of  the 
Calcutta  Circuit  says,  June  13,  1808: 

**  If  its  vast  extent  were  known,  if  the  scenes  of  horror,  the  mur- 
ders,  the  burnings,  the  excessive  cruelties  which  are  continually  per- 
petrated here,  were  properly  represented  to  government,  I  am  con- 
vinced some  measures  would  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil.  *  * 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  in  fact  no  protection  for  persons  or 
property.** 

This  too  was  in  Bengal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  the  earliest 
and  most  important  possession  of  the  Company ! 

The  police  were  little  better,  if  we  may  judge  from  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Secretary  Dowdeswell,  (1800,)  quoted  by 
Mr.  Rickards.  He  says  they  are  an  actual  **  pest  to  the  country 
from  their  avarice,  and  addiction  to  every  species  of  extortion.** 

Since  that  time  the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarees  have  been  sub- 
dued, but  gang  robbery  still  exists,  although  to  a  much  more 
limited  extent.  During  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
all  that  could  be  hoped  for  by  the  unfortunate  cultivator,  would 
be  sufficient  to  secure  him  and  his  family  from  starvation.  Not 
only  could  there  be  no  fresh  accumulation  of  capital,  but  that 
which  had  been  before  accumulated  was  destroyed  and  the  peo- 
ple were  retrograding  towards  barbarism.  Immense  tracts  of 
land  were  depopulated  and  soon  became  jungle,  inhabited  only 
by  lions  and  tigers,  roaming  unmolested  where  the  Hindoo 
had  for  ages  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace. 

The  following  extract  from  Sir  John  Malcolm*s  Central 
India,  shows  that,  in  three  districts^  4624  villages  had  been 
abandoned,  of  which  1573  remained  uninhabited  in  1820. 

<«Tlie  total  number  of  khalsa,  or  government  villages  re-peopled 
in  Holkar's  country  were,  in  1818,  number  269;  1819,  343;  1820, 
608;  leaving  villages  uninhabited,  but  since  peopled,  543. 


liMitkii  depraTity.  Their  lyitam  of  plundering  n  ai  pecnliar  ae  it  m  liofriMs; 
when  thej  rob  thej  invariably  murder,  except  when  the  Tictim  happens  to  eacape, 
which  ia  a  circnroatance  of  rare  occorrence. 

■*  Tbeae  robbera  derlTc  their  name  of  Phansigars  from  the  instroment  with  whidi 
they  aocompliah  their  atrodoos  mordera.  Pbanaigar  aignifiea  a  atrangler,  and 
they  employ  a  phanai,  or  nocae,  which  tiiey  aaddenly  caat  over  the  headaof  whom 
thiy  iatand  to  plonder,  and  strangle  them.*'— Rer.  H.  Gaunter,  p.  113.  See  also 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  130,  for  an  account  of  the  Thugs,  a  fraternity  of  mur- 


•Rickards,  Vol.  11.  p.  907. 
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"  In  Dhar  the  restorations  of  villages  were,  in  1818,  number  28; 
1810,  68;  1820,  52 ;  leaving  then  uninhabited,  217. 

<*  In  Bhopal,  the  restorations  were,  in  1817,  number,  065;  1818, 
802;  1810,  240;  1820,  267;  leaving  untenanted,  813. 

*<  In  many  places,  not  only  were  hundreds  of  villages  left  roofless, 
but  the  wretched  inhabitants,  when  returning  to  them  on  the  establish* 
ment  of  our  sway,  were  devoured  by  the  numerous  tigers  that  over- 
ran the  country.  Captain  Ambrose  despatched  to  his  superior  au- 
thority, in  1818,  a  list  of  the  people  killed  by  these  ferocious  animals, 
in  one  district,  within  the  year,  amounting  to  eighty-six!"* 

During  the  period  of  comparative  security  that  has  followed, 
population  has  begun  to  extend  itself  slowly,  and  part  of 
those  lands  that  had  been  abandoned  have  again  been  brought 
under  cultivation ;  but  a  long  time  will  be  necessary  to  recover 
from  the  efiects  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  has  been  described. 

Freedom  of  action  is  so  little  known  that  the  cultivator  ^  is 
punishable  with  stripes  if  he  neglect  to  cultivate  his  land — ^his 
pretended  property.  He  is  therefore  not  even  master  of  his 
own  limbs  and  actions,  but  essentially  a  slave.^^'f 

The  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Madras  Re- 
venue Board,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  extent  of  freedom 
allowed  to  the  Hindoo. 

<*  The  amount  levied  on  each  Ryot  was  in  fact  left  to  be  determin- 
ed at  the  discretion  of  the  European  or  native  revenue  officers,  for  it 
was  the  practice  to  compel  the  Ryot  to  occupy  as  much  land,  and 
consequently  to  pay  as  much  revenue,  as  they  deemed  proportional 
to  his  circumstances;  he  was  not  allowed,  on  payment  even  of  the 
high  survey  assessment  fixed  on  each  field,  to  cultivate  only  those 
fields  to  which  he  gave  the  preference ;  his  task  was  assigned  to  him; 
he  u>a8  consirained  to  occupy  all  tuch  fields  as  were  ailoitedtohim 
hy  the  revenue  officers;  and  whether  he  cultivated  them  or  not,  he 
was,  as  Mr.  Thackery  emphatically  terms  it,  saddled^  with  the  rent 
of  each."  Mr.  Rickards  adds,  "  that  if  the  Ryot  was  driven  by  these 
oppressions  tofiy^  and  seek  a  subsistence  elsewhere^  he  was  follow- 
ed wherever  he  weiU,  and  oppressed  at  discreiionf  or  deprived  of 
the  advantages  he  mighi  expect  from  a  change  of  residenceJ*^i 


In  tracing  the  course  of  the  United  States,  from  their  settle- 
ment to  the  present  time,  we  find  a  constant  increase  of  security. 

•  Martin*!  Colonies,  Vol.  I.  p.  337.  f  Scrope,  p.  106. 

t  Rickard*!  Indii,  Vol.  I.  p.  476. 
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We  find  the  same  as  we  pass  from  the  new  settlements  of  the 
present  day,  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  the  oldest  and  most  densely 
peopled.  We  find  it  in  studying  the  histories  of  England  and 
of  France  for  hundreds  of  years  past.  It  is  therefore  a  law  of 
nature,  that  as,  with  the  increase  of  capital,  the  inferior  soils 
are  brought  into  cultivation  yielding  constantly  increasing  re- 
turns from  a  constantly  diminishing  surface,  and  as  man  is  con- 
sequently enabled  to  live  in  closer  connexion  with  his  fellow 
man,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  of  security,  per- 
mitting him  more  advantageously  to  apply  his  time  to  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities  required  for  his  support,  or  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  desires. 

In  passing  from  the  United  States  with  15  to  a  square  mile, 
to  England  with  250,  instead  of  finding  security  increased  it  is 
diminished.  It  is  still  less  in  France  with  160,  and  it  scarcely 
exists  in  Bengal  with  300  to  a  mile.  Thus  in  that  nation  in 
which  it  should  be  highest,  it  is  lowest,  and  vice  versa* 

Those  nations  have  failed  to  obtain,  with  their  increased  po- 
pulation, tlie  high  degree  of  security  which  they  might  have  an- 
ticipated therefrom.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  this  we  must  not  forget  that  rights  and  duties  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  that  when  men  fail  in  the  performance  of  the  last 
they  not  unfrequently  lose  the  power  of  protecting  themselves 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  first  The  most  important  of  those 
duties  is  contained  in  the  precept — Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  others  to  do  unto  you.  In  the  course  of  the  United  States  we 
find  a  nearer  approach  thereto  than  in  that  of  any  other  nation. 
It  has  been  uniformly  peaceful.  They  have  abstained  from  in- 
terference in  the  quarrels  of  their  neighbours.  They  have  not 
made  war  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  or  destroy- 
ing them.  They  have  not  desired  to  lessen  the  security  of 
others,  and  their  reward  is  found  in  the  enjoyment  of  security 
for  themselves. 

England  has  been  accustomed  to  interfere  in  the  aflfairs  of 
her  neighbours.  She  has  lessened  their  security,  and  her  people 
are  consequently  much  less  secure  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  employed  themselves  in  using  spades  and  ploughs  in- 
stead of  muskets  and  rifles. 

France  has  been  always  engaged  in  disturbing  the  security 
of  others,  and  the  natural  consequence  is  t!iat  her  people  have 
never  enjoyed  it  themselves. 
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Of  the  people  of  India,  it  may  be  said,  that  their  hands  have 
been  against  all  Rien,  and  all  mens'  hands  have  been  against 
them.    Security  has  been  consequently  unknown. 

The  following  scale  gives,  we  think,  a  tolerably  accurate 
view  of  the  extent  to  which  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
sonal rights  exists  in  those  nations. 

The  United  States,        -  -        100 

£ngland  and  Wales,      «-  «-  85 

France,  ...         40 

India,  ...  10 

Upon  a  retrospect  of  their  history,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
enjoy  the  rights  of  person  in  nearly  the  ratio  in  which  they 
have  been  disposed  to  permit  others  to  do  the  same.  An 
individual  that  employed  himself  in  assaulting  and  plundering 
others,  could  expect  but  little  security  for  himself*  If  he  under- 
stood his  own  interest,  he  would  find  a  more  productive  mode  of 
employing  his  labour,  and  would  permit  his  neighbours  to  enjoy 
in  peace  that  which  they  produced.  So  is  it  with  nations.  In 
some  we  find  that  passion  for  assaulting  and  plundering  others 
which  keeps  themselves  poor  and  renders  them  a  nuisance 
to  their  neighbours,  and  an  obstruction  to  the  course  of  civili- 
zation, while  in  others  we  find  a  disposition  to  labour  themselves 
and  to  permit  others  to  do  the  same.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  latter  live  in  security  and  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  productive 
power. 

**  God  hath  made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many 
inventions."  We  find  in  the  United  States  comparatively  few 
of  those  inventions,  and  there  we  find  that  with  increased  popu- 
lation there  is  a  constant  increase  of  security,  and  that  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  population  is  most  dense,  security  is  most 
complete.  In  proportion  as  we  find  in  other  nations  the  inven- 
tions of  man  abounding — ^as  we  find  existing  the  disposition  to 
assault  and  plunder  others  rather  than  to  labour  themselves — 
we  find  a  constantly  increasing  insecurity. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SECURTTT  OF  PROPERTY. 
ENOLAND^THE  UNITED  STATEar-FRANCEr-INDIA. 

Whbjt  the  population  of  England  was  small  and  thinly  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  property  was  highly  insecure.  It  has  al- 
ready been  shown  that,  as  recently  as  the  reign  of  Elizabethv 
bands  of  plunderers  roamed  over  the  kingdom,  whom  the  ao- 
tborities  dared  not  bring  to  justice.  Property  in  the  northern 
counties  was  so  little  secure,  that  they  were  termed  ^  the  de- 
bateable  lands.''  The  peopfe  of  both  sides  of  the  border  were 
always  ready  to  carry  fire  and  sword  among  their  enemies^ 
and  no  man  could  retire  to  rest  without  the  apprehension  that 
his  house  might  be  burned  before  the  return  of  day.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  with  the  increased  facility  of  obtaining 
subsistence  from  the  inferior  soils,  enabling  men  to  live  in  closer 
intercourse,  property  has  become  daily  more  secure.  The  fear 
of  border  wars  has  passed  away;  order  has  succeeded  to  dis- 
order; and  the  proprietors  enjoy  a  security  unknown  to  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  total  number  of  persons  convicted  for  offences  againtt 
frppertjf  in  1884,  of  a  character  to  entitle  them  to  pumshmenta 
exceeding  one  3rear's  imprisonment,  was  4647,  being  one  in  8190 
of  the  population.* 

•  Portar*t  Tablat,  Put  IV.  p.  894.  In  thw  T^bte  cm  oolimm  b  dsvoM  to 
panbhincntirof  one  jear  md  ezoeeding  sis  monUu,  im  which  are  more  tiiAa  1400 
cooTieta.  Being  unable  to  diacriminato  between  thoee  of  one  jear  and  nnder, 
wt  have  limited  ooraelfea  to  thoee  €9U9ding  one  jear. 

The  following  atatement  ahowa,  that  even  in  the  vieinitj  of  acme  of  the 
meat  denadj  .peopled  portiona  of  England,  aeeuritj  ia  atill  fkr  from  complctoi 
**In  Augnat,  1837,  a  gang  of  robbera  waa  duiperaed  that  had,  for  aeveral  jean^ 
inftated  the  neighbourhood  of  Peoklbrten  HUla,  Cheehire,  and  who  aoatained 
themaehrea  whoUj  bj  plunder.  The  fbrmera  in  the  neighboorhood  were  Hdlj 
aware  who  were  the  partiea  who  committed  the  depredationa,  bnt  fiir  fbar  cf 
father  moleatation  thej  nerer  ottered  a  oomplaint  The  gang  became  aoftarleaa 
and  deaperato  in  their  roaranding  ezcnraioiia  that  even  in  daylight  they  enteted 
the  Arm  houaea  and  poaaewad  themadfea  of  the  artiolea  thej  deaired.  flnooai 
nnderedthemftarlew,andinameaaiireaflaMit  Thej  porohaaed  donkejt  fa 
the  tranapcrtation  of  their  plunder,  and  extended  their  operationa  to  the  < 
VOL.  II. — 8. 
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In  the  United  States  we  find  a  similar  state  of  things,  as  we 
pass  from  the  period  of  the  settlement  at  Plymouth  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  We  find  the  same,  at  the  present  day,  in  passing 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic;  from  the  country 
now  occupied  by  the  aborigines,  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
with  a  population  of  eighty-one  to  the  square  mile.  In  the  new 
Territories  we  find  the  squatter  and  the  purchaser  of  land  dis- 
puting the  title  to  property,  and  not  unfrequently  resorting  to 
the  law  of  force,  while  in  the  old  States  the  right  thereto 
is  guarantied  by  laws,  the  execution  of  which  is  secured  by  an 
unanimous  public  opinion.* 

Of  crimes  against  property,  involving  punishments  of  one 
3rear's  imprisonment,  or  more,  we  find,  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in 
4400 ;  in  New  York,  one  in  5900;t  in  Massachusetts,  one  in 
5932,  showing  a  constant  decrease  as  population  becomes  more 
dense,  and  as  man  is  enabled  to  derive  a  larger  return  to  labour, 
with  the  increase  of  capital,  enabling  him  to  cultivate  the  in- 
ferior soiIs.:( 

In  both  countries  there  has  existed  that  feeling  of  the  security 

of  fifteen  milee  firom  their  establishment  On  manj  occasions  the  lanners  of  the 
neighbourhood  saw  the  heavily  laden  animals  driven  to  the  plaee  of  resort,  where 
the  booty  was  equally  divided.**^  This  appears  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  ftct 
we  have  recently  met  with,  and  we  doubt  exceedingly  if  it  can  be  paralleled  in 
the  United  States,  widely  scattered  as  is  their  population. 

*  **  In  no  country  does  crime  more  rarely  elude  punishment  The  reason  is, 
that  every  one  conceives  himself  to  be  interested  in  fhmishing  evidence  of  the 
act  committed,  and  in  stopping  the  delinquent  During  my  stay  in  the  United 
States,  I  witnessed  the  spontaneous  formation  of  committees  for  the  pursuit  and 
prosecution  of  a  man  who  had  committed  a  great  crime  in  a  certain  county.  In 
Europe,  a  criminal  is  an  unhappy  being  who  is  struggling  for  his  life  against  the 
ministers  of  justice,  while  the  population  is  merely  a  spectator  of  the  conflict: 
in  America,  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  the  whole 
of  mankind  is  against  him.** — De  The^uevUle,  Vai,  L  p»  133. 

t  In  New  York,  the  minimum  of  punishments  among  the  convicts  included 
in  this  statement,  is  two  years*  imprisonment;  whereas,  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts  it  is  one  year.  Were  the  returns  fit)m  New  York  and  Masaachu- 
Mtts  coDstrueted  alike,  it  would  be  found  that  the  former  would  bear  a  propor- 
tion more  accordant  with  the  diminished  density  of  its  population. 

t  In  the  statement  previously  given  in  regard  to  England,  we  have  omitted 
those  whose  sentences  were  only  one  year's  imprisonment;  whereas,  in  Maesa- 
diuaetts  and  Pennsylvania  they  are  included.  The  real  disproportion  is,  there- 
ftre,  much  greater  than  is  given  above.  For  further  information  see  the  Report 
of  Messrs.  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville,  page  944 

^  London  Examiner,  September  3, 1837. 
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of  property  which  results  from  the  knowledge  that  its  possession 
and  enjoyment  are  guarantied  by  the  law,  and  that  it  can 
be  taken  from  the  possessor  only  by  legal  action.  Full  con- 
fidence has  been  felt  in  the  stability  of  the  respective  govern- 
mentSt  and  every  man  has  felt  safe  in  using  his  property  in  such 
manner  as  he  deemed  most  likely  to  yieldhim  the  largest  re- 
venue, when  permiUed  so  to  da,  Notwithstanding  this  general 
security,  there  have  existed  many  cases  of  insecurity,  resulting 
sometimes  from  acts  of  government,  at  others  from  acts  of 
the  people  and  want  of  power  in  the  government  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 


A  declaration  of  war  by  one  nation  is  a  license  to  its  citizens 
or  subjects  to  plunder  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  an  other.  The 
plunderers  obtain  booty  and  glory;  the  plundered  are  reduced, 
perhaps,  to  beggary.  That  the  practice  of  robbing  innocent 
merchants,  and  carrying  the  unofiending  crews  of  their  ships 
into  captivity,  should  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  slow  progress  of  civilization;  but  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  better  times  and  better  feelings  are  approaching,  and 
that  no  long  period  will  elapse  before  the  robbery  of  merchant 
ships,  by  public  vessels,  will  be  placed  on  a  level  with  highway 
robbery,  and  privateering  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  petty 
larceny. 

We  have  abready  shown  that,  during  one  half  of  the  last  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  England  has  been  engaged  in  war. 
Her  merchants  have  seen  their  property  liable  to  plunder;  they 
have  been  compelled  to  pay  hc»vy  insurance  against  the  risk 
of  capture;  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  forego  the  advantages 
of  prompt  despatch  to  avail  themselves  of  the  convoy  of  armed 
ships.  If  they  sailed  without  convoy,  the  rate  of  insurance  was 
enormously  heavy;  if  they  waited  for  it,  the  loss  of  time  and  in- 
terest was  immense.  It  would  be  difllcult  to  imagine  any  cir- 
cumstance that  could  tend  more  to  repress  improvement  than 
the  knowledge  that  no  advantage  could  be  derived  firom  it 
During  the  late  war  it  was  useless  to  build  fast  ships,  because 
they  could  not  make  their  voyages  in  less  time  than  the  slowest 
vessels  of  the  convoy.  It  was  useless  to  make  exertions  to  give 
them  despatch,  because  they  could  not  sail  until  the  fleet  was 
ready.    The  system  tended  to  produce  sluggishness  in  the  ship- 
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builder,  the  merchant,  the  master,  and  the  sailor,  because  ex- 
ertion  could  bring  with  it  no  reward. 

We  have  also  shown  that  the  United  States,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, have  abstained  from  war  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
political  existence.  They  have  endeavoured  to  promote  the  in- 
troduction  of  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  civi- 
Iixed  nations  during  war,  under  which  the  property  of  individuals* 
wherever  found,  shall  be  respected,  and  reprisals  shall  be  confined 
to  public  vessels.  That  such  a  system  will  be  adopted,  and  per- 
haps  at  no  very  distant  period,  there  can  be  now  no  question* 

Having  never  been  placed  under  circumstances  that  rendered 
it  necessary  to  take  convoy,  by  which  the  careless  and  indiffe- 
rent— ^the  lazy  and  inactive — were  placed  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  active  and  intelligent — ^the  industrious  and  enter- 
prising— they  have  had  every  inducement  to  exertion,  and  the 
consequence  is  seen  in  the  extent  of  their  mercantile  marine;  in 
the  superiority  of  their  vesssels ;  their  rafHdity  of  sailing;  and  the 
prompt  despatch  which  is  given  to  them,  enabling  their  owners 
to  pay  high  wages  and  obtain  large  profits  of  capital  Had 
they  been  cursed,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  with  a  convoy 
system,  they  would,  perhaps,  be  now  about  to  commence  the 
improvements  which  they  have  long  since  accomplished* 


With  the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  revolution,  security 
has  not,  in  the  United  States,  been  disturbed  by  civil  wars  or 
tumults  of  material  importance.  Instances  have,  however,  oc- 
curred, of  riots,  disgraceful  to  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  and 
to  the  communities  that  permitted  them.  Thus  in  Baltimore, 
but  two  years  since,  several  hoMses  were  nearly  destroyed, 
and  for  two  days  the  rioters,  though  few  in  number,  had  uncon- 
trolled command  of  the  city.  In  Philadelphia,  on  two  occa- 
sions, the  property  of  unoffending  blacks  has  been  destroyed. 
In  New  York,  similar  occurrences  have  taken  place,  and  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  a  nunnery,  occupied  by  a  body  of 
useful  and  meritorious  females,  was  destroyed  without  opposi- 
tion from  the  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  town. 

In  Maryland,  the  county  was  compelled,  by  a  special  law  of 
the  Legislature,  to  make  amends  for  the  damage  that  was  done; 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  a  similar  law  compelled,  on  one  occasion, 
a  similar  compensation;  but  in  New  York,  no  such  remedy  was 
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obtained;  and  in  Massachusetts,  redress  was  refused  by  the 
Legislature.  Had  the  true  object  of  government  been  fully  un- 
derstood, no  necessity  could  have  arisen,  in  any  of  those  States, 
for  the  passage  of  special  laws  upon  such  occasions.  Govern- 
ment is  a  great  insurance  office,  and  the  man  who  pays  the 
premium  in  the  form  of  taxes,  has  a  right  to  perfect  security. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  this  truth  will  come  to  be  sufficiently 
understood  to  induce  legislators  to  provide,  by  a  general  law, 
that  the  sufferers  in  cases  of  riot  are  entitled  to  indemnity. 

In  England,  the  rights  of  property  have  occasionally  been  inter- 
fered with  in  a  similar  manner.  On  one  occasion  nearly  all  the 
shops  of  London  were  closed  for  several  dajrs.  Within  a  few 
years  there  have  been  destructive  riots  at  Bristol  and  Notting- 
ham, but  there  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  were  secured  by  law, 
and  the  towns  were  called  upon  to  make  good  the  loss.  Weshall, 
however,  have  occasion  hereafter  to  show  that  the  error  on  one 
side,  in  England,  is  as  great  as  that  on  the  other  in  the  United 
States;  and  that  while  in  the  latter  an  individual  may  pay  taxes 
for  security  that  is  not  affi>rded  to  him,  in  the  former  he  occasion- 
ally obtains  security  at  the  expense  of  other  tax  payers,  bdng 
taxed  at  a  very  low  valuation,  and  indemnified  at  a  very  high 
one.  Every  man  is  bound  to  pay  for  his  insurance  in  proportion 
to  his  inierestt  and  while  to  pay  him  less  than  the  amount  for 
which  he  is  insured  is  to  do  A^  injustice;  to  compel  others  to  pay 
him  more  than  the  amount  at  which  he  insured  his  property  is  to 
do  them  injustice.    The  course  of  true  justice  lies  with  neither. 


In  regard  to  the  right  of  the  community  to  take  the  property 
of  individuals  for  the  public  use,  there  prevail  the  same  erroneous 
viewsasinrelation  to  the  right  to  demand  their  services.*  The 
community  has  no  right  to  take  any  property  without  the  pay- 
ment of  its  full  value.  In  general  this  principle  is  fully  under- 
stood, but  it  is  not  practised.  During  the  short  war  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain,  numerous  cases  occurred  in  which 
property  was  taken  for  the  public  service,  for  which  the  owners 
were  not  remunerated  until  after  many  years  of  application  to 
Congress,  and  vast  expense.  What  has  been,  in  this  respect, 
the  system  of  England,  we  know  not 

Both  countries  have  equally  erred  in  assuming  a  right  to  dia> 

*  See  ptge  99,  anlio. 
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pose  of  the  property  of  individuals  in  their  n^[Otiations  with 
foreign  powers.  Thus  the  United  States  relinquished  the  claims 
of  its  citizens  upon  France  for  various  spoliations,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  released  from  certain  treaty  obligations.  They 
obtained  in  this  way  a  valuable  consideration,  yet  they  have, 
to  this  time,  refused  compensation.  At  the  time  of  the  attack 
on  Copenhagen,  Great  Britain  seized  Danish  property,  then  in 
the  several  ports  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and 
a  half  of  pounds  sterling,  and  Denmark,  in  like  manner,  con- 
fiscated British  property  to  the  amount  of  £100,000.*  The 
British  government,  to  the  present  moment,  promised  to  pay  its 
subjects  the  amount  of  their  claims,  but  they  have  never  re- 
ceived a  farthing.  Their  losses  arose  out  of  the  action  of  the 
government,  which  possesses  the  means  of  indemnifying  them, 
yet  refuses  to  do  so.  Were  the  rights  of  the  community  and 
those  of  individuals  properly  understood,  such  conduct  as  that 
of  both  the  governments  referred  to  would  be  deemed  robbery. 


The  United  States  are  free  from  one  cause  of  insecurity 
that  exists  very  extensively  in  other  countries,  viz,  that  which 
results  from  the  disengagement  of  labour  in  consequence  of 
improvements  in  machinery.  The  rapid  growth  of  capital 
produces  so  great  a  demand  for  labour,  that  those  who  are 
thrown  out  of  one  employment  are  speedily  absorbed  by  an- 
other, and  thus  improvements  are  introduced  without  causing 
mSermg  to  the  workman,  or  insecurity  to  his  employer. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  almost  every  improvement  is 
preceded,  or  accompanied  by  tumults,  and  many  cases  have 
occurred  in  which  machinery  has  been  destroyed,  and  its  owners 
compelled  to  transfer  elsewhere  their  capital  and  skill. 

Machine  breaking  and  incendiarism  have  existed  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  agriculturalt  as  well  as  in  the  manu- 

•  CompiiiiQii  to  tiM  Newiptpcr*  YoL  IIL  p.  4ia 

t  *•  In  the  neiirhboiiriiood  of  AylMbor/,  (Deoember,  1830,)  abtnd  ofiniitakon 
■ad  unfbrtniiate  moo  deitroyed  all  tho  machinery  of  many  fannt,  down  toen  fo 
the  eommM  drilUy^RetulU  9f  Maekinery,  p,  IS. 

"TniUwina,  nevertheleM,  havo  been  frequent,  of  ftnnen  bong  obli^  to  nee 
the  loythe  inatead  of  the  aiokle,  tfaongb  the  leaortinff  to  thia  inaUmmat  h«i^ 
on  ill  oecaaiane,  excited  the  ill-wtll  of  the  laboorera  to  a  Tory  dangerona  extent, 
ibr  the  icythe  ie  a  moet  powerfiil  and  efficient  instrument,  and  it  if  thought  that 
if  brouf  ht  into  use  would  extinguish  the  usual  harrest  eaminga.'* — Repmi  sf 
Fmr  Imw  CeamiiMtaiicrf w— JBbufencf  tf  Mr,  Chmdmidt, 
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facturing  districts,*  and  thus  the  progress  of  improvement  in 
the  productive  power  of  the  nation  has  been  arrestedf 


That  insecurity  which  arises  outof  the  existence  of  exclusive 
privileges,  and  to  which  may  be  attributed  much  of  the  feeling 
which  has,  in  England,  at  various  times,  manifested  itself  in  the 
burning  of  hay-ricks,  barns,  &c.,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
United  8tates4  It  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  the  larger  cities, 
but  almost  uniformly  among  foreigners.  On  this  head  we  shall 
offer  the  evidence  of  an  acute  observer,  who  is  not  to  be  sus- 
pected  of  a  disposition  to  give  erroneous  information.  After 
describing  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  of  the 
United  States,  he  says, 

^*  This  incontestable  fact  of  the  generally  easy  condition  of  the 
people,  is  here  accompanied  by  another,  which  greatly  increases  it9 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  an  European,  friendly  to  improvement,  and 
enemy  to  violence.  In  politics,  radicalism  is  here  a  la  mode.  The  word 
democracy,  elsewhere  dreaded  even  by  republicans,  is  here  received 
with  acclamation.     Each  party  desires  to  be  known  as  the  demo- 

*  **  InoendMriflm,  machine  hreakinfi,  uniMiiation,  vitriol  throwing,  «sti  of 
dMhnlicil  outrage,  all  have  been  perpetrated  for  intimidation  or  rerenge.**— Got • 
ftjO,  ArtiBtntt  mmd  Odehinery,  p.  36a 

**  Another  symptom  of  the  had  feeling  of  the  operatiTui  in  England,  is  the 
ineendiary  fires  which  have  taken  plaoe.  On  the  10th  Deoember,  the  extenshre 
ootton  tkeiary  of  Messrb  Faulkner  dt  Owen,  Manchester,  wps  disoovered  to  be 
on  &n;  bat  the  spectators,  instead  of  assisting  the  firemen,  **  manifested  their 
fiendish  glee  at  the  progress  of  destruction  by  loudly  cheering  whenever  a  ftlling 
wall  gave  indication  that  the  fire  was  still  doing  its  work.**  The  proprietors  of 
this  &etory  had  quarrelled  with  their  regular  workmen,  and  had  engaged  new 
hands,  to  protect  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  quirter  them  in  the  buildings^— 
2bj<*s  Edimburgk  BiagmMme^  Jmmary,  1837. 

t  **  An  engineer,  who  has  oontriboted  largely  to  benefit  society  by  his  inven- 
tioos,  tells  the  writer  of  this  book  that  he  has  completed  several  machines  which 
he  conaidera  of  general  utility,  but  which  he  dares  not  bring  fiirward  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  popukr  mind.**— JZesiiIls  sf  JKbdUnery,  p.  164 

"  Large  quantities  of  the  drudgery  of  carriage  construction  might  be  performed 
by  steam,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  workmen ;  but  the  peculiar  rules 
fttiWithm!  among  them,  and  the  jealousy  they  naturally  feel  lest  any  unknown 
process  ahonld  diminiih  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  will  fiir  many  years  pre- 
vent this,  unleBs  some  determined  speculator  should  embark  in  a  wholesale  car- 
riage bosineas,  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  workmen,  taken  indiscriminately  fiom 
an  trades,  unshackled  by  trade  rules.** — Admu  on  Plmnart  Cmri^e$^  p.  173. 

t  **  In  America,  those  complaints  against  property  in  general,  which  are  so  fi^e- 
quent  in  Europe,  are  never  heard,  because  in  Ameriea  there  are  no  paupers ;  and 
Sf  eosry  one  ht  praptrty  of  Hi  own  to  defend^  every  one  recognioM  the  prineipU 
upom  wkieh  ke  hMo  iL^^Dt  TocquettOe,  Vd.  I  p.  127. 
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emtic  party.  There  are  three  or  four  shades  of  opinion  which  daim 
that  title  as  their  exclusive  property,  bui  ii  is  the  only  tpecieM  ijf 
property  the  right  to  which  is  questioned. .  It  is  true  that  fortunes 
are  quickly  lost  in  this  country,  except  where  care  is  u^ed  in  their 
preservation,  or  where  constant  labour  renews  them.  Nevertheless,  so 
long  as  they  subsist,  they  are  the  object  of  profound  respect,  which 
I  acknowledge  has  surprised  me  much.  I  should  have  expected  to 
find  that  the  theory  of  social  economy  had  borrowed  some  syllogisms 
from  the  theory  of  politics.  One  toAo,  in  Europe^  would  noi  he 
reckoned  among  the  boldest  would  here  he  deemed  an  audacious 
innovator.** — Chevalier^  t.  L  p.  171. 


The  employment  of  capital  in  the  United  States  is  restrained, 
in  many  of  the  States,  by  usury  laws,  while  in  others  it  is 
entirely  free.  Until  recently  the  same  restrictions  have  existed 
in  England,  but  within  a  few  years  they  have  been  partially  re- 
moved, and  the  effect  has  been  so  advantageous  that  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  they  will  be  abolished  in  both  countries.  The 
change  in  the  latter  country  has  been  made  so  gradually  that  the 
benefits  have  been  felt  without  any  of  the  mconveniences  that 
must  otherwise  have  arisen. 


The  necessity  for  collecting  taxes  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment interferes  with  that  perfect  security  of  property  which 
would  tend  to  render  labour  most  productive.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  taxes  imposed  are  small,  there  exists  but  little  induce- 
ment for  attemptmg  to  evade  them;  but  where  they  are  heavy, 
the  inducements  for  so  doing  are  great,  and  must  be  met 
by  regulations  requiring  for  their  enforcement  large  bodies 
of  officers,  and  constant  interference  with  the  affiurs  of  indi- 
viduals. 

In  the  United  States,  the  revenue  of  the  federal  govemnnent 
is  derived  exclusively  from  sales  of  land  and  duties  on  imports. 
For  a  long  period  the  latter  were  light,  and  as  smuggling  was 
not  apprehended,  trade  was  subjected  to  few  regulations.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  high  tariff*system,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  adopt  rules  much  more  strict,  and  exchanges  have  been  sub- 
jected to  inspections  that  were  formerly  deemed  unnecessary. 
This  is,  however,  the  only  case  in  which  any  interference  exists, 
and  will  be  reduced  as  the  tariff*  is  gradually  brought  down 
to  a  mere  revenue  system. 
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In  England*  on  the  contrary,  the  necessity  for  raising  a  large 
revenue  compels  the  government  to  impose  taxes,  by  the  aid  of 
excise  laws,  upon  many  even  of  the  domestic  exchanges  that  take 
place,  thus  preventing  the  shoemaker  from  exchanging  his  pro- 
ducts for  those  of  the  paper  maker  or  glass  blower,  unless  he  will 
pay  the  government  for  permission  so  to  do.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
disadvantage.  To  secure  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  prescribe  the  modes  of  operation  in 
various  branches  of  manufacture,*  and  thus  the  brewer,f  the 

*  ^'Bf  the  excise  laws  prescribing  the  processes  of  fiibricatioD,  the  msnii&e- 
torer  cuinot  manage  his  trade  in  the  way  his  skill  and  experience  point  ont  as 
the  best;  bnt  he  is  compelled  to  conform  to  such  methods  of  pnrsoing  his  art  as 
he  finds  taught  in  the  acts  of  Parliament  Thus  the  unseen  injur/  arising  firom 
excise  taxation,  by  its  interference  with  the  free  course  of  manu&ctures,  is  much 
greater  than  is  suspected  by  the  public  The  consequence  of  the  activity  and 
invention  of  the  manufacturers  being  repressed,  is,  that  the  consumers  of  goods 
pay  increased  prices,  not  only  for  the  duties  imposed  on  them,  but  for  the  addi- 
tional  expense  incurred  by  absurd  and  vexatious  regulations;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  the  goods  are  generally  very  inferior  in  quality  to  what  they  would  be  if  no 
duties  existed.** — ^p.  39.  **  In  the  act  of  Parliament  for  the  collection  of  these 
duties,  (on  glass,)  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-two  clauses  of  regulations,  penal- 
ties,  and  prohibitions ;  all  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  introducing  improvements, 
vexatious  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  manufacturer,  and  necessarily  obliging  him 
to  sett  his  goods  at  much  higher  prices  than  what  the  mere  amount  of  the  duty 
oocasions.**-»PameU,  p,  31. 

t  **  The  first  thing  a  poor  man,  who  wished  to  malt  his  own  barley,  had  to  do, 
was  to  obtain  a  license ;  then  his  name  must  be  written  at  length  over  the  door  in 
letters  of  a  certain  size;  next  his  cistern  must  be  of  a  certain  depth,  breadth,  and 
width.  •  •  •  After  this  he  was  obliged  to  give  notice  of  the  time  when  he 
intended  to  wet;  *  *  it  must  ^  a  particular  time ;  it  must  be  handed  to  the 
next  exciseman;  if  it  were  a  rural  district,  the  wetting  must  take  place  within 
ferty-eight  hours,  and  if  otherwise,  within  twenty-fbnr  hours.  If  he  varied  three 
hoars  fhmi  the  time  specified,  his  notice  was  bad,  and  he  must  go  over  the  ground 
again.  *  *  *  He  cannot  take  it  out  without  another  notice,  and  then  only 
once  in  ninety-six  hours,  between  7  and  4  o'clock.  *  *  When  all  this  is  done, 
his  malt  must  be  laid  in  regular  couches,  according  to  seniority.  And  if  those 
eooches  have  ragged  and  not  smooth  edges,  he  incurs  a  penalty  of  £  200.  *  * 
I  pledge  myself  to  prove  by  maltsters  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be 
able  to  sprinkle  seven-eighths  of  the  barley  at  the  end  of  eight  days;  yet  as  the 
law  BOW  stands,  they  may  not  sprinkle  until  the  end  of  twelve  days.  And  they 
are  liable  to  penalties  if  a  servant  throws  a  drop  of  water  upon  it  The  poor  man 
wlio  wishes  to  maU,  is  alio  obliged  to  keep  a  barley  book,  in  which  he  is  to  enter 
the  days  and  the  hours— the  CHuistian  and  the  surnames  of  every  person  who  sells 
him  a  bushel  of  barley,  and  the  same  of  every  person  who  purchases  malt  of  him. 
Every  bushel  of  malt  sent  ont  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate,  and  every 
petty  particular  in  the  barley  book  might  be  examined  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
and  aight  by  the  exciseman.  •  *  Every  part  of  the  process  is  loaded  with  the 
mat  miaous  penalties,  and  bofbre  malt  is  brewed  it  must  run  tbo  crauntlet  of  at 
VOL.  II. — 9. 
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paper  maker,  the  glass  blower,*  &c^  are  prohibited  by  law  from 
making  improvements,  lest  the  collection  of  the  revenue  should 
be  endangered. 

kut  thirty  acts  of  Parliament ;  and  there  are  not  Use  than  •evenly  atatuiet  with 
which  every  man  muet  he  acquainted  before  he  can  venture  to  malt  hie  own  barley 
and  brew  hie  own  beer*^ — Speeeh'ofMr,  Slaney^  in  the  Houee  of  Commone. 

**  A  lar^  proportion  of  the  harley  aet  aaide  an  unfit  for  malting,  would  make, 
as  far  aa  nature  is  concerned,  very  good  malt,  but  requires  a  process  somewhat 
different  fit»n  that  which  the  excise  regulations  prescribe,  and  is  consequently 
rendered  by  law  useless  for  that  purpose.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that,  if  the 
times  and  mode  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  sowing,  were  prescribed  by  law, 
a  large  portion  of  land  now  productive  would  lie  waste.** — Senior^  OutZine, 
11.204. 

**  The  leal  for  securing  revenue  has  so  kept  down  the  trade  of  malting,  as  to 
have  made  the  consumption  stationary  for  the  last  forty  years;  whereas,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  trade  had  not  been  so  harassed  by  excise  rules,  checks, 
and  penalties,  the  consumption  would  have  increased  with  increased  population 
and  wealth,  and  consequently  the  revenue  derived  f^om  it** — PameU^  p,  176. 

*  ^  It  appears,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population  and 
general  luxury,  the  consumption  has  been  kept  down  by  your  improvident  system, 
and  is  actually  now  less  than  it  was  five  and  thirty  years  ago.  But  here  again 
the  duty  is  hi  from  being  the  greatest  evil.  Let  any  one  turn  to  the  act:  he  will 
find  thirty-two  clauses  of  regulations,  penalties,  prohibitions,  all  vexatious  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  all  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public  I  have  said  that  the  duty  on 
flint  glass  is  6d.  per  pound;  the  glass,  when  made,  selling  for  Is.  But  the  excise 
officer  has  the  power  of  imposing  the  duty,  either  when  the  glsjs  is  in  the  pot,  3d. 
per  pound,  or  afVer  it  has  been  turned  out,  at  fid;  the  glass,  when  turned  out, 
gaining  100  per  cent.  It  is  found  more  advantageous  to  the  revenue,  to  exact 
the  duty  on  glass  in  the  pot,  at  3d, ;  and  in  this  way  the  duty  is  raised  to  Id, 
Nor  is  tliis  all.  The  manufacturer  la  driven  by  this  method  into  the  necessity  of 
producing  frequently  an  article  which  he  does  not  want  He  makes  the  fine 
glass  from  the  middle;  the  coarser  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pot  He  fre- 
quently wants  only  fine  glass,  and  he  would  remelt  the  flux  of  the  coarser  parts, 
if  he  bad  not  paid  duty  upon  it ;  but  of  course  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  All  the  glass 
manu&cturers  whom  I  have  consulted,  agree  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  excise, 
to  the  consumer,  besides  the  duty,  which  is  100  per  cent,  is  25  per  cent ;  and 
besides  there  is  great  inconvenience  and  oppression  from  the  fi*auds  that  are  daily 
taking  place.  And  observe  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon  your  trade,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  manufiicturer  who  has  lately  travelled  through  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Germany,  has  assured  me  that  our  manufacturers  could  ad- 
vantageously  cope  with  foreigrners,  were  it  not  for  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
government  Labour  is  as  cheap  in  this  country,  our  ingenuity  greater,  and  the 
materials  are  also  as  cheap:  it  is,  then,  the  vexatious,  onerous  duty  alone  that 
gives  the  foreign  manufacturei  the  advantage  over  the  £nglish.  But  the  effect 
of  the  duty  goes  furtlier;  it  operates  to  prevent  all  improvement  in  the  article, 
because  to  improve  experiments  must  be  made;  but  a  man  with  a  duty  of  135 
per  cent  over  his  head,  is  not  very  likely  to  make  any  experiments.  This  argu>> 
ment  applies  especially  with  respect  to  colours.  A  manufacturer  has  assured  mc, 
that  he  has  never  been  able  to  produce  a  beautifiil  red,  because  the  duties  have 
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In  Other  cases  we  find  regulations  of  a  difierent  kind;  thus 
the  miner  of  tin  is  compelled  to  cast  it  in  a  particular  form  ;  to 
convey  it  to  a  distance  to  be  surveyed;  and  then  to  carry  it 
hack  to  the  place  frcm  whence  it  came  before  it  can  be  shipped,* 


An  efiect  somewhat  similar  is  produced  by  the  inspections 
and  regulations  by  which  the  actions  of  dealers  in  bread,  but- 
ter, flouri  pork,  and  many  other  articles  are  obliged  to  govern 
their  movements.  It  is  deemed  very  necessary  to  maintain  this 
system,  by  many  who  would  strongly  oppose  the  extension  of 
it  to  cotton  or  to  cotton  cloths,  yet  there  would  appear  to  be  the 
same  reason  for  inspecting  a  bale  of  cotton  as  a  barrel  of  flour, 
and  for  fixing  the  width  of  cotton  cloth,  as  the  weight  of  a  lump 
of  butter. 

This  system  is  still  retained  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
limited  in  extent  compared  with  that  of  England.    In  the 

prarented  his  trying  experiments,  without  his  incurring  a,  greit  risk  or  Iom. 
Thus  a  miserable  duty,  amounting  to  only  jC  >00,000,  and  upon  which  a  charge 
of  10  per  cent  is  made  for  collecting,  is  allowed  to  impede  our  native  industry, 
and  to  put  a.  stop  to  all  improvements,  and  be  a  source  of  endless  oppression  and 
fraud.  I  really  cannot  believe  that  the  legislature  will  resist  such  an  appeal  as 
the  manufacturers  of  this  article  could  make  to  them,  or  refuse  to  relieve  them 
from  the  gratuitous  injury  which  is  inflicted  on  them." — Speech  of  Mr,  Pofdetl 
Thampmm. 

*  **  All  tin  produced  in  Cornwall,  has  fer  a  lengthened  period  been  subject  to  a 
doty  of  jB4  a  ton,  payable  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall :  the  tin  raised  in  Devonshire 
is  subject  to  a  similar  duty  of  jCl  13«.  id.  a  ton.  This  duty  produces  from 
£  15,000  to  jS30,000  a  year ;  and  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  grievance  not  only  from 
its  amount,  but  from  the  Texatious  regulations  under  which  it  is  collected. 
Though  the  otd&n  to  the  miner  were  for  tin  of  a  peculiar  description,  ktiinci 
^U&wid  fo  mdt  it  at  once  into  ike  required  /orm,  hut  U  obliged  to  out  it,  in  ths 
Jbroi  inotanee,  in  hloeko.  This  regulation  being  complied  with,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected tliat  the  tin  would  be  surveyed  by  its  officers  at  the  smelting  house,  and 
the  duty  charged  accordingly ;  but  instead  of  this,  the  miner  ia  Miged  to  eonnef 
it,  oomeHmeo  aofar  a§  eight  or  ten  miUo^  to  one  of  the  coinage  teisfis,  where  it  is, 
(and  where  only  it  can  be,)  coined ;  that  is,  a  small  pieoe  is  struck  off  one  of  the 
eomers,  and  it  is  impressed  with  the  arms  of  the  dutchy,  and  the  duty  paid ;  and 
this  done,  the  tin  hoe  frequency  to  he  carried  hackt  before  it  can  he  ohipped^  to  the 
very  place  from  whence  it  wae  taken  to  he  coined !  But  even  this  is  not  alL  T%o 
teromony  of  coinage  i$  only  performed  quarterly  ;  so  that^  haeoeoer  preooing  the  do- 
nmndfor  tin  may  be  in  the  tittcrim,  the  miner  cannot  ntpply  it  There  are  also  cer- 
tain ibeo  payable  on  the  coinage,  particularly  if  it  takes  place  during  the  Christmas 
and  Lady-day  quarters ;  so  that  if  we  add  to  the  duty  of  £4  a  ton  those  charges, 
and  a  leasonable  allowance  for  the  expense  of  carriage,  trouble,  and  inconvenience 
to  which  the  miner  is  put,  the  whole  may  be  moderately  estimated  at  jS5  a  ton." 
-^itCuUoch'o  Statiotico  of  BrUieh  Empire,  Vol  JJ^p,  14. 
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latter,  laws  have  been  pasaed  forbidding  the  sale  of  bread 
unless  it  had  been  baked  twenty-four  hours.  In  relation  to  the 
packing  of  butter,  there  are  24  Acts.  In  relation  to  wool  and 
the  trade  therein,  there  are  no  less  than  067  statutes— to  gold  and 
silver,  200— to  tobacco,  460— and  to  the  fisheries,  070  Acts.* 
These  are  all  interferences  with  the  rights  of  property. 


Regulations  in  rq;ard  to  the  places  at  which  exchanges  must 
be  madCf  are  not  less  interferences  with  those  rights.  In  New 
York,  the  sale  of  butchers'  meat  is  permitted  only  in  the  markets 
owned  by  the  corporation.  Such  restrictions,  however,  rarely 
exist  in  the  United  States.  In  England  they  are  more  common, 
and  on  a  recent  occasion,  when  it  was  proposed  to  establish 
a  rival  market  in  London,  the  Court  of  Common  Council  ex- 
pended £10,000,  or  $48,000,  in  opposing  the  project  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.!  It  is  stated  that,  under 
some  old  regulation,  fixing  the  place  at  which  certain  acts  should 
be  performed,  one  of  the  steam  packet  companies  to  Gravesend 
had  to  pay  for  the  last  year  nearly  £3,000  of  pier  dues,  for  a 
pier  at  which  they  never  landed,  having. one  of  their  own. 


Laws  by  which  men  are  compelled  to  employ  certain  indivi- 
duals to  work  for  them,  when  others  could  be  found  more  com- 
petent, or  who  would  enable  them  to  obtain  a  larger  return  for 
their  labour  or  capital,  are  violations  of  the  rights  of  property,  and 
tend  to  diminish  the  power  of  production.  Of  this  character  are 
restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  ships  of  one  nation  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  another.  By  the  British  navigation  laws, 
an  Englishman  was  prohibited  from  employing  a  foreign  ship 
for  bringing  home  his  remittances  from  any  part  of  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America.  If  in  America  he  found  merchandise  the  product 
of  Asia,  or  vice  versa^  if  he  found  in  Asia  the  products  of  Ame- 
rica, he  was  not  at  liberty  to  take  them  in  exchange  for  his  com- 
modities with  a  view  to  remit  them  to  England,  even  although  he 
empbyed  a  British  ship  to  transport  tfiem.  With  a  view  to  counter 
vail  these  regulations,  the  United  States  adopted  a  system  of 
restriction  by  which  they  limited  their  own  citizens  in  the  choice 
of  shipping.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  system  is  always  best  exposed 

•  £xtrM»diBtfy  BItek  Book,  <|qoCo<|  bj  Mr.  Wakefield,  p.  991. 
t  I#Qiidon  R«?iew,  Nq.  V.  p.  77, 
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when  both  parties  have  adopted  it,  and  accordingly,  at  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1815,  both  being  equally  satisfied  that  their  prosperity 
would  be  promoted  by  the  abolition  of  restraints,  it  was  settled  by 
treaty  that  equal  charges  should  be  imposed  upon  the  ships  of  both 
nations,  and  equal  duties  upon  the  merchandise  imported  in  them.* 
Other  nations  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States  in  im« 
posing  restrictions  upon  British  commerce,  and  the  efiect  has 
been  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  system  of  reciprocity. 

There  are  still  many  restraints  upon  the  right  of  freely  employ* 
ing  ships  in  the  transport  of  the  commodities  produced  in  England, 
or  in  bringiiig  home  those  purchased  abroad,  all  of  which  are 
interferences  wilfa  the  rights  of  property.  Some  are  still  imposed 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  government  has,  how« 
ever,  proposed  to  all  nations  the  abolition  of  restrictions  of  every 
kind  on  their  trade  with  each  other.  In  both  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  domestic  trade  is  limited  to  their  own  shipping, 
and  the  producer  of  wheat,  or  coal,  or  cotton,  is  prohibited  from 
using  foreign  ships  for  transporting  his  commodities  from  one  port 
to  another,  even  were  their  owners  willing  to  do  it  at  half  the  usual 
fireight 

Laws  which  compel  one  individual  to  exchange  his  commo- 
diiies  with  another  who  will  give  him  for  it  a  smaller  quantity 
of  those  which  he  requires  than  he  could  have  from  a  thiid 
were  he  not  thus  restricted,  are  violations  of  the  right  of  property. 
Thie  effect  is  always  produced  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  collec- 
tion of  ddties  on  imports,  as  the  home  producer  is  not  sub- 

*  ■^Vtiioaa  defiew  w«re  ftUen  upon  to  oountaraol  the  navigation  system  of  the 
Aneriouis,  without  in  any  degree  relaxing  our  own:  but  they  all  failed  of  their 
object;  and  at  length  it  became  obtioos  to  every  one  that  we  had  engaged  in  an 
vneqnal  stnlggl^  and  that  the  real  ^tet  fftMT  poUey  was  to  give  a  bounty  on  the 
m^irtaUomofthe  mamtfmeiwed  gooU*  ef  other  eemntrieo  into  (ike  UmJLed  Aatos,and 
thus  gradoally  to  exclude  oar  maAu&etures  and  our  shipping  from  the  ports  of  the 
RepabUo.'*— JrCHiloeA,  iXdionary  of  Commerce^  p.  760.  Every  attempt  to  re. 
strain  the  manufactttrer  in  regard  to  the  ships  that  he  may  use,  is  an  injury  to  him, 
beeanae  it  prevents  him  from  sending  his  commodities  at  the  cheapest  rate  to 
market,  and  if  his  rival  be  free  from  restraints,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
porCation  may  deprive  the  former  of  the  trade.  Every  limitation  of  the  import 
trade  most  increase  the  freight  on  the  export  trade,  as  if  the  owner  of  a  ship  be  do. 
prived  of  the  right  to  bring  home  a  cargo  of  sugar  from  India,  or  of  copper  from 
Sooth  America,  and  thus  can  make  no  freight,  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  charge  a 
biglier  freight  outwards  than  if  he  were  permitted  to  exereiae  that  right.  Frv- 
dHctisu  tt  dmhMod  mid  tko  oUp^mner  tmkeo  «  Imrger  jpngMftwn  than  he  would 
do  if  he  wen  allowed  to  aet  as  his  own  interest  dictated. 
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ject  to  the  same  duties,  and  may,  of  course,  sell  his  commodities 
so  much  higher  than  he  could  do  were  there  no  such  restraint 
upon  exchanges  with  foreigners.  When  this  eflect  arises  from  the 
imposition  of  taxes  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government, 
the  effect  is  always  less  severe  than  when  they  are  imposed 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  home  producer.  In  the 
former  case,  they  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  promote  impor- 
tation, and  thus  augment  the  revenue,  while  in  the  latter  the 
object  is  to  prevent  importation,  and  diminish  competition,  and 
therefore  the  tax  is  heavy.  In  the  one  case  the  additional  price 
is  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  government ;  in  the  other  it  is  paid 
to  the  home  producer,  and  constitutes  a  bounty,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  which  the  consumer  derives  no  benefit  whatever. 

Until  the  close  of  the  late  war,  the  chief  object  in  imposing 
taxes  of  this  description  in  the  United  States,  was  revenue,  and 
the  protection  thereby  afforded  to  manufacturers  was  incidental 
Subsequently  the  protective  policy  was  adopted,  and  very  high 
duties  were  imposed.  That  system  continued,  however,  but  a  few 
years  before  the  adoption  of  a  compromise  between  itsfiriends  and 
opponents,  by  which  it  is  now  a  course  of  gradual  reduction  to  a 
revenue  duty.  When  at  the  highest,  it  was  still  free  from  prohU 
bitions.  Every  commodity  could  be  imported,  upon  payment  of 
a  duty  fixed  by  the  law.  At  present,  a  large  portion  of  the 
foreign  commodities  used  in  the  United  States,  are  free  of  all 
duty — as  tea,  coffee,  silks,  &c.  Upon  cottons,  woollens,  iron, 
sugar,  and  others,  it  is  still  heavy,  but  is  in  a  continual  course  of 
reduction.  The  imposition  of  duties  upon  exports  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  constitution.  The  internal  trade  is  perfectly  free, 
and  merchandise  of  every  description  may  be  transported  from 
any  one  part  of  the  country  to  any  other  part,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duties  whatever. 

In  England,  restrictions  upon  exchanges  have  been  carried  to  a 
much  greater  extent  The  corn  trade,  one  of  the  most  important, 
has  always  been  subject  to  restriction.  From  1436,  until  1562, 
exportation  was  prMbited,  unless  prices  were  below  a  given 
point  In  1571,  a  duty  was  laid  on  exportation.  In  1670,  prohi- 
bitory duties  were  imposed  to  prevent  importation*  In  1688,  a 
bounty  of  5s.  per  quarter  was  granted  on  exportation^  showing  a 
complete  change  of  system.  Importations  were  still  subjected  to 
prohibitory  duties.  In  1773,  importation  was  permitted  at  a 
nominal  duty,  when  the  price  was  above  489.  per  quarter,  and 
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expartaticn  prohibited  when  above  44s.  In  1791,  the  price  at  which 
importation  at  a  low  duty  was  allowed,  was  raised  to  54j.,  and 
when  below  50^.,  it  was  subjected  to  prohibitory  duties.  In  1803,  the 
prohibitory  duty  was  made  applicable  whenever  the  price  should 
be  below  635.,  while  a  bounty  was  allowed  on  exportation,  when 
below  50s.  In  1813,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
recommended  that  it  should  not  be  imported  free  of  duty  when 
under  112^.  In  1815,  importation /or  consumption  vfdis  prohibited, 
when  the  price  was  below  805.  per  quarter.  In  1822,  another 
change  took  place,  by  which  the  price  at  which  importation  was 
permitted,  was  lowered  to  705.  In  1828,  a  new  system  was  adopted, 
by  which  prohibitory  duties  were  imposed  when  it  was  at  or 
below  645.,  and  gradually  falling  until  at  735.  consumption  was 
permitted  on  payment  of  l5.  per  quarter. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  greater  degree  of  vacillation,* 
than  is  here  exhibited.  At  one  time  exportation  is  prohibited ; 
and  thus  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  exchange  his  wheat  at  home, 
when  he  might  obtain  more  by  sending  it  abroad — and  at  another 
time  the  mechanic  is  compelled  to  contribute  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bounty,  to  induce  the  farmer  to  exchange  it  abroad,  and 
thus  keep  up  its  price  at  home.  In  neither  case  is  any  regard 
shown  for  the  rights  of  property. 

At  the  present  time  foreign  competition  is  prohibited,  and  the 
mechanic  is  not  permitted  to  exchange  the  products  of  his  labour 
with  the  Pole,  or  the  Prussian,  or  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  obliged  to  give  six  yards  of  cloth  for  the  same 
quantity  of  wheat  that  he  might  have  elsewhere  for  five  yards, 
or  perhaps  for  four.  He  is  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  his 
rights  of  property,  and  deprived  of  inducement  to  exertion. 
He  gives  a  larger  quantity  of  labour  in  return  for  the  commo- 
dities necessary  for  his  subsistence,  and  is  thus  prevented  from 
increasing  his  capital,  and  improving  his  machinery.    His  labour 

*  If  the  reader  be  not  abundantly  satisfied  from  this  statement  of  the  changes 
in  the  restrictions  apon  the  trade  in  ^rain,  of  the  extreme  absurdity,  not  to 
speak  of  the  injustice  of  a  community  thus  regulating  Uie  cetions  of  individuals, 
we  think  he  will  be  so  when  informed  that  calicoes,  the  production  of  which  now 
finds  employment  for  so  large  a  portion  of  tlie  population  of  Great  Britain,  and  tbo 
use  of  which  has  added  so  greatly  to  their  comfort,  were,  but  little  more  than  a 
oentnry  since,  prohihited  to  be  toom.  The  avowed  purpose  was  the  encouragement 
of  the  silk  and  wooUen  manufaoturos.  The  penalty  on  the  seller  was  £20,  and  on 
the  wearer  £  5, 
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is  thus  rendered  more  severe,  while  he  is  restricted  in  the  amoiiDt 
of  enjoyment  that  should  result  from  it 

While  almost  every  commodity  produced  in  Great  Britain  was 
protected  by  heavy  duties,  or  alraolute  prohibitions,  the  extent  to 
which  in  one  case,  the  imposition  of  taxes  was  carried,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  production  of  the  commodity  at  home, 
and  thus  tobacco,  the  duty  upon  which  is  about  1200  per  cent,  is 
forbidden  to  be  cultivated.  One  restriction  thus  renders  another 
absolutely  necessary. 

While  the  producers  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and  of  other 
commodities,  were  thus  forbidden  to  import  foreign  silks,  gloves, 
wheat,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  their  productions,  the  producers  of 
other  commodities  were  deprived  of  the  power  to  ezport  them  in 
exchange  for  any  commodities  whatsoever,  and  compelled  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  the  home  market,  although  the  value  abroad  might 
be  twice  as  great  as  at  home.  When  certain  articles  were  freed 
from  export  duties, 

**  Under  a  mistaken  notion  of  preventing  other  countries  from  having 
raw  materials  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  alum,  lead,  lead-ore 
tin,  tanned  leather,  copperas,  coals,  wool-cords,  white  woollen  cloths, 
lapis  calaminaris,  skins  of  all  sorts,  glue,  oony-hair  or  wool,  hare's 
wool,  hair  of  all  sorts,  horses,  and  litharge  of  lead  were  excepted ;  and 
export  duties,  since  imposed  on  British  sheep  and  lambs'  wool,  and 
woollen  yam,  are  still  levied,  as  well  as  upon  most  of  the  above 
articles.  With  notions  alike  averse  to  industry,  custom-house  duties 
are  also  levied  on  coals  and  culm  and  slates,  carried  coastwise."* 

While  foreigners  were  thus  forbidden  to  purchase  commodities 
of  one  description,  they  were  bribed  to  purchase  others,  and 
bounties  were  paid  on  the  exportation  of  linens. 


The  right  of  producing  certain  commodities  is  limited  to  certain 
individuals  or  corporations;  and  thus,  in  England,  the  exclusive 
right  of  printing  Bibles,  is  enjoyed  by  the  Universities,  as  well 
as  by  the  king's  printer;  and  in  Ireland  it  is  monopolized  by 
the  king's  printer,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  Scotland, 
the  whole  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king's  printer,  who  holds 
the  privilege  by  patent,  and  is  not  only  secured  in  the  mo- 
nopoly, but  receives  a  return  of  the  excise  duty  of  BdL  per 
pound,  upon  the  paper  he  consumes !  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent 

*  Mund«U*t  Induiirial  Situation  of  Great  Britain,  p.  190. 
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of  the  King's  printer's  patent,  whose  report,  with  the  appeiidiz> 
makes  a  folio  volume  of  864  pages ! 


Among  the  most  important  interferences  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty in  England,  are  those  which  result  from  the  possession  of 
colonies.  The  United  States  experience  none  of  these.  They 
have  established  colonies  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  than  any 
other  country  whatever,  but  as  they  demand  from  the  colonists 
BO  preferences,  they  are  free  from  the  necessity  of  granting 
them. 

England  has  pursued  a  contrary  couri^.  Until  recently,  her 
colonies  were  prohibited  from  exchanging  their  products  except 
with  herself,  and  this  interference  with  tlieir  rights  of  property 
rendered  it  necessary  to  grant  privilq^  under  which  the  people 
of  England  were,  and  are,  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
rights.  The  labourer,  who  has  saved  as  much  as  is  required  to 
build  a  house,  is  compelled  to  use  the  timber  of  Canada,  becauas 
that  of  Norway  is  subject  to  duties  that  are  prohibitory.*  He  is 
compelled  to  exchange  his  products  with  the  planters  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  who  will  give  him  a  smaller  quantity  of  sugar  there* 
for  than  he  could  obtain  from  those  of  St  Croix,  or  St  Thomas. 
He  is  not  at  liber^  to  exchange  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  flour,  even  were  they  willing  to  give  him  twice  the 
quantity  that  could  be  obtained  fix>m  his  fellow  subjects  in  Ca« 
oada,  whose  products  are  admitted  at  a  nominal  rate  of  duty. 

The  planters  o(  Jamaica,  thus  favoured,  as  it  is  supposed,  with 
a  preference  at  home,  are  not  permitted  to  exchange  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  are  limited  to  Great  Britain,  or 
to  their  sister  provinces,  and  thus  are  compelled  to  take  in  return 
for  their  sugar  much  smaller  quantities  of  lumber  and  of  other 
commodities  than  they  might  elsewhere  obtain.  The  eflfoct 
of  this  is  to  render  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Jamaica 
very  great,  and  the  people  of  England,  to  prevent  the  planters 
from  being  ruined  by  the  system,  are  compelled  to  impose  re- 
straints  upon  exchanges  with  their  fellow  subjects  in  India,t 

•  Import  daftiM  on  timber—  Foreifn  ooontriM.  Gaaada. 

BMtem,  .    £10  0  0         -       £10  0 

DmOi,  ....«19  00  900 

MuU,  080  018 

Oak  plank.    .....  400  0  15  0 

Sto?M«  .....         260  040 

t  Id  1799,  WeHt  India  sugar  paid  20«.  per  Cwt,  while  that  of  India  paid  Se.  6^ 
p«  Cwt  and  £41  16f.  3</.  per  cent  ad  vmhnm.    For  aome  jeara  past,  the  former 
haa  paid  97e^  and  the  latter  37e.  per  Cwt 
VOL.  II. — 10. 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  consumers  of  sugar  from  obtaining  a  larger 
quantity  from  India  in  exchange  for  their  commodities  than  the 
planters  of  Jamaica  would  give  them. 

Recently,  there  has  been  introduced  a  system  that  is  somewhat 
more  liberal,  but  there  is  a  constant  tendency  towards  restraining 
their  colonists  from  exercising  freely  their  rights  of  property  and 
exchanging  with  those  that  wiU  give  them  most  for  their  products 
— accompanied  by  a  necessity  for  granting  similar  restrictions 
upon  their  own  exchanges.  In  1825,  an  act  was  passed,  permit- 
ting the  import  into  the  colonies  of  many  commodities  before 
prohibited,  but  imposing  duties  thereon,  under  which  an  annual 
revenue  of  £75,000  is  collected,  the  cost  of  collecting  which  is 
£68,000.* 

England  has  incurred  immense  expenditures  in  the  support  of 
wars  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  her 
colonies,  and  every  new  one  has  produced  some  new  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property  of  her  own  citizens,  who  have  been 
restrained  from  exchanging  their  products  with  those  who  would 
give  the  largest  amount  of  commodities  for  them.  Without 
expenditure,  and  noiselessly,  the  United  States  have  established 
fifteen  colonies,t  containing  about  six  millions  of  people,  and  with 
every  year  there  is  an  increased  feeling  of  the  becessity  for 
abstaining  from  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  property.  In 
the  one  case,  the  extension  of  colonies  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  constant  drain  of  wealth,  for  the  maintainance  of  their  govern- 
ments and  of  armies  and  navies  for  their  protection4  while  in  the 
other,  the  colonists  themselves  pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
order  and  security  and  their  establishment  is  productive  of  unmixed 
good. 


In  no  case,  we  believe,  is  there  so  great  an  interference  with 
the  rights  of  property,  as  in  that  of  the  persons  owning  coal  or 
engaged  in  the  coal  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  inconvenience 
that  has  resulted  therefrom  having  made  it  necessary  to  have  a 
thorough  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

•  Wakefield,  PaUic  Expenditure,  p.  5a 

t  Twel?e  new  Sutea,  and  three  Territoriee. 

t**  The  hiitory  of  the  colonies  for  many  years,  ia  that  of  a  eeriee  of  loos,  and  of  the 
deetmctioQ  of  capital ;  and  if  to  the  many  milliomi  of  private  capital  which  have 
heen  that  wasted,  were  added  some  hundred  millions  that  have  heen  raised  by 
British  taxes,  and  spent  on  account  of  the  colonies,  the  total  loss  to  the  British  pub- 
lic of  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  occasioned,  would  appear  to  be  quite  enor- 
mous."—Pameli,  p.  274. 
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their  report  of  1880,  consurdng  of  nearly  700  pages,  enables  us 
to  give  a  view  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  unceasing  attempts  at 
regulation,  in  v^aste  of  labour  and  of  property,  and  in  impertinent 
interference  by  the  officers  of  government  with  the  affairs  of  in- 
dividuals. 

The  necessities  of  the  government  caused  the  imposition  of  a 
heavy  duty  upon  coal,  which  is  raised  exclusively  from  that 
which  is  sea-bcme^  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  advantage  equal 
to  the  duty,  to  the  owners  of  all  that  which  is  transported  to 
market  by  land.  The  duty  being  paid  by  all  coal  of  whatever 
description,  except  of  the  smallest  sizes,  the  effect  is  to  forbid  the 
shipment  of  any  but  that  of  the  best  quality,  and  immense  quan- 
tities of  small  coal  are  annually  destroyed,  which  would  otherwise 
be  highly  productive  to  the  owners.  What  is  too  large  to  be 
shipped  as  small  coal,  and  too  small  to  be  shipped  as  large  coal, 
must  either  be  broken  into  small  sizes,  or  destroyed.  The  effect 
of  the  immense  destruction  that  is  thus  caused,  is,  of  course,  a 
great  waste  of  labour  in  raising  coal  that  is  forbidden  to  be  senl 
to  market,  and  a  consequent  enhancement  in  the  cost  of  all  that  is 
used. 

When  ready  to  be  shipped,  the  owner  is  not  at  liberty  to  select 
the  vessel  on  board  of  which  he  will  load  it,  because,  by  act 
of  Parliament,  all  ships  must  be  loaded  in  their  regular  turn.  If  he 
wish  to  put  it  on  board  his  own  ship  he  cannot  do  so  until  all 
that  were  in  port  before  her  have  been  loaded ;  and  thus  a  ship 
owner  who  maintains  in  the  trade  a  certain  number  of  vessels, 
and  makes  his  arrangements  for  loading  them,  may  have  all  those 
arraiigements  defeated  by  the  arrival  of  transient  ships  in  search 
of  employment  Under  such  circumstances  he  must  have  high 
freights  to  pay  him  for  the  risk  of  delay  that  is  thus  caused. 

When  arrived  in  London,  he  is  not  permitted  to  employ  his 
own  men,  but  must  take  certain  persons  called  coal  whippers, 
whose  charges  are  heavy,  because  of  the  monopoly  which  they 
enjoy.  He  may  not  select  his  place  for  the  disposal  of  his 
cargo,  but  must  sell  it  at  the  coal  exchange,  and  he  must  have  it 
measured,  and  not  weighed.  Even  if  the  owner  of  the  cargo 
desires  to-«pe  it  himself,  he  must  pass  it  through  the  market,  and 
purchase  it,  incurring  the  same  expense  and  delay  as  if  he  were 
waiting  for  a  purchaser.  The  regulations  ^or  the  prateclion  cf  the 
consumerp  are  numerous,  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that 
every  new  regulation  gives  rise  to  a  new  imposition,  and  tends 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  commodity  before  it  reaches  him. 
Instead  of  abolishing  all  r^uiaUons,  and  leaving  individuals  to 
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manage  their  business  in  their  own  way,  the  committee  came  to 
the  resolution  to  substitute  one  r^^ation  for  another,  and  to 
compel  the  dealers  to  sell  by  weight,  a  proceeding  expressly  for* 
bidden  by  the  previous  law* 

Such  are  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  domestic  coal  trade. 
In  the  foreign  trade,  a  duty  is  imposed  on  its  export,  and  thus 
the  owner  of  a  coal  mine  is  forbidden  to  exchange  his  products 
with  the  people  of  Holland,  unless  upon  paying  first  a  duty  upon 
the  export  of  his  commodity,  and  second,  a  duty  upon  the  import 
of  that  obtained  in  exchange. 

We  know  of  no  work,  the  study  of  which  would  be  more 
Kkely  to  satisfy  every  reader  of  the  absurdity  of  thus  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  individuals,  than  the  report  upon  the  coal 
trade.  The  obvious  effect  of  every  regulation  is  to  render  the 
acquisition  of  fuel  by  the  consumer  more  difficult,  and  to  enhance 
its  cost,  and  the  effect  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  payment  of  duty  and  the  heavy  freight  across  the  Atlantic, 
English  coal  is  as  cheap  in  New  York  as  in  London* 


While  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  has  thus  been  Dmitadt 
the  people  of  the  several  portions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have 
not  been  permitted  to  exchange  freely  with  each  other.  Ireland 
was  treated  as  a  foreign  country.  Duties  were  imposed  in  Eng* 
land  differing  from  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  a  commo* 
dity  produced  in  one  coukt  not  be  exchanged  for  commodities 
produced  in  the  other,  without  the  payment  of  further  duties. 
Many  of  these  restrictions  have  recently  been  abolished,  but  some 
of  them  still  exist. 


In  the  sale  of  commodities  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  excise, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property,  from  the  following  statement.  Tea  cannot  be 
moved  from  one  place  in  England  to  another,  without  a  permit  A 
dealer  is  under  **  the  necessity  of  sending  to  the  excise  office,  for  per- 
mits when  wanted,  the  distance  in  the  country  being  often  several 
miles,  while  even  in  town  they  frequently  cannot  be  had  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  execution  of  the  order  is  delayed  for  another  day,  or 
it  may  be,  for  a  weeL'*  He  has  also  to  submit  to  **  the  loss  of 
time  occasioned  by  the  visits  of  the  excise  officer,  and  the  actual 
labour  imposed  upon  him  is  very  considerable,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  tormentingly  inquisitorial  character  of  the  superintendence  to 
which  it  is  subjected.**  When  the  officers  come  to  take  stock, 
**  the  best  man  in  the  establishment  is  taken  off  for  many  hours  to 
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attend  to  them.*'*  All  the  tim6  that  is  thus  lost,  and  all  the  incon- 
Tenience  that  is  thus  endured,  must  be  paid  for  by  the  consumer. 

Security  of  property  has  been  little  more  known,  in  France, 
than  security  of  person.  For  centuries,  that  country  was  the 
theatre  of  civil  wars,  and  any  intermission  therein,  was  marked 
by  the  invasion  of  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  extend  the  domi- 
nion of  the  sovereign,  although  he  was  unable  to  maintain  order  and 
security  at  home.  Wars  at  home  generally  forbade  the  applica- 
tion of  labour  to  production,  and  during  the  slight  intervals  between 
them  in  which  it  might  have  been  applied  with  some  prosect  of 
advantage,  the  support  of  foreign  wars  required  the  collection 
of  heavy  taxes  arbitrarily  imposed,  and  large  draughts  of  men.t 
Internal  dissensions  ceased  with  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  but  the 
monarch,  whose  power  was  then,  to  all  appearance,  securely  es- 
tablished, spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  the  endeavour  to  extend 
his  dominions,  and  to  place  his  grandson  upon  the  -throne  of 
Spain.  The  consequence  was  an  immense  waste  of  property  and 
of  life,  and  poverty  and  wretchedness  reigned  throughout  the 
kingdom.  His  successors,  not  warned  by  his  example,  pursued 
the  same  course,  until  arrested  by  their  inability  to  extort  from 
the  people  their  means  of  supporting  the  government  in  its  waste 

*  Report  oo  Um  Tea  Trade,  hy  Sir  Henry  PamelL 

t  The  ftUowing  aeooont  of  the  eondition  of  France,  in  the  fifteenth  eentorj,  is 
fiten  by  Forteecne,  and  will  enaUe  the  reader  to  Ann  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
•eenrity  afforded  by  the  foremment,  of  ita  coat,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
at  the  time  when  the  roperior  loile  were  cnltivated,  and  when  population  waa 
thinly  acattered  over  them.  **  The  inhahitanta  of  France  girt  cTcry  year  to  their 
kinf  thMfamrth  part  ^  their  i0tii«a,  the  growth  of  that  year ;  every  vintner  pvea  the 
.^iirtA  jmiiiy  ^toAtfl  A«  maJket  ^iUa  letiM  iy  iUa  aoie ;  and  aU  the  towna  and  boroi^ 
pay  to  the  king  yearly  great  luma  of  money,  which  are  aneeaed  upon  them  lor  the 
expeneea  of  hiB  men  of  arroi.  •  •  •  Without  any  conaideration  had  of  these  thinga, 
tAtr  very  iUaay  texea  are  aneeaed  yearly  upon  every  village  within  the  kingdom, 
lor  the  lung's  •ervioe;iMilJUrw  Mara  «Mr«iiyifil#rmMetoneraiar<m«iil(»ff^^  • 
*  *  Expoaed  to  theee  and  other  cakmitiea,  the  peaaants  live  in  great  hardahip 
and  misery.  Their  clothing  conaiato  of  frocks,  or  little  short  jerkins,  made  of  can- 
vas, no  better  than  common  aack  doth ;  they  do  not  wear  any  woollens,  ezcepi  of 
the  ooaisest  sort,  Ate.  •  •  «  The  women  go  batdbot,  eioepC  co  holidays. 
They  do  not  eat  fleah,  except  it  be  the  ftl  of  bacon,  and  thai  in  very  email  quan- 
titiea,  with  which  they  make  a  aoap.  Of  other  aorta,  either  broiled  or  roasted,  they 
do  not  so  much  aa  taste,  unless  it  be  of  the  inwardaand  offals  of  sheep  and  buUocka, 
and  the  like,  which  arc  killed  for  the  use  of  the  better  sort  of  people  and  t*e  msr- 
cAente .  As  lor  their  poultry,  the  soldiers  consume  them,  so  that  scarce  the  egga, 
alight  aa  they  are,  are  indul^  them  by  way  of  a  dainty.  And  tf  U  hmpf§n  that  0 
■mh  i$  ch§ervd  Is  Ariv  in  lAs  wrld,  rnnd  iceoiiis  ncA,  Aa  ta  frttenAy  09—^  to 
lAs  Aiiy'a  tex,  jntpsrlioMily  nwrt  Oen  Ma  ^asrer  mnghbmire^  wherthjf  At  i$  ssen 
rtiM€9d  t»  «  lavd  leilA  the  re$l,^ 
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and  extravagance.  The  revolution  Mowed,  with  an  extensive 
destruction  of  the  rights  of  property.  Order  was  restored  by 
Napoleon,  but  despots  have  little  regard  for  any  rights  but 
those  claimed  by  themselves,  and  his  reign,  in  its  turn,  produced 
a  vast  waste  of  life  and  of  property,  and  France  saw  ner  terri- 
tory twice  over'^run  by  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  her  capital 
twice  in  their  possession.*  The  restoration  gave  some  breathing 
time,  but  aAer  repeated  disturbances,  was  followed  by  the 
revolution  of  1880,  since  which  time  security  has  been  but  par- 
tially restored. 

The  wars  of  England  have  produced  insecurity  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  those  of  France  have  gone  far  beyond  them.  England 
has  had  peace  at  home,  and  has  carried  on  war  abroad.  Although 
great  numbers  were  employed  in  carrying  muskets,  the  chief 
portion  of  her  population  was  left  to  pursue  quietly  their  avo- 
cations, whereas,  nearly  the  whole  people  of  France  have  been 
restrained  from  production  and  accumulation.  The  agricul- 
turist had  no  inducement  to  sow,  when  it  was  doubtful  if  he 
would  be  permitted  to  reap.  If  he  made  improvements  they 
were  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  armies  of  his  own  countrymen, 
or  of  foreign  invaders.  The  capftalist  feared  to  engage  in  manu- 
factures, because  he  felt  no  security  against  arbitrary  impositions 
for  the  maintenance  of  wars,  foreign  or  domestic ;  and  his  fac- 
tory might  be  burned,  or  converted  into  a  caserne,  without  the 
liope  of  redress.  He  would  not  apply  his  capital  to  the  making  of 
roads,  or  canals,  or  to  the  building  of  bridges,  because  he  could 
have  no  certainty  that  he  would  be  permitted  to  derive  advantage 
from  them.    If  he  engaged  in  trade,  his  calculations  were  liable 

*  **FVom  1803  to  1815,  twelve  campugne  cost  os  nearly  a  fntttton  rf  men,  tnfte 
dM  in  theJiMofhaUU^  or  in  (Ae  jM^'Mnt,  oronlhs  roMb,  or  in  ike  Aoepifalt,  mni 
aix  tkotuand  milUam  offrunc9.  At  Ieiig:th  tired  fortune  broke  the  toeptre  of  oar 
empire,  deetrojed  our  eonfederations,  ravished  fh>m  us  the  mostuseflil  additions  to 
our  territory:  the  departments  of  Piedmont,  of  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine,  of 
Belgium,  of  Savoy,  &c. 

•«  Two  innaoiona  deoirojfed  or  connrmed,  on  Ue  toii  of  oU  Fronetyfiftiun  knndrod 
tnUHono  of  raw  produeU,  or  of  manufaetureo^  of  Aonoee,  of  toorikeikjit,  of  wuiMweo^ 
mnd  of  animalo,  indiopenoaUe  to  agrieuUure,  to  manufaciureo^  or  to  eommeree.  As 
the  prioe  of  peace,  in  the  name  of  the  alliance,  our  oountiy  has  seen  herself  com- 
pelled to  V^J  fifteen  hundred  euf dtttonol  milUone,  that  she  might  not  too  soon  regain 
her  well  being,  her  splendour,  and  her  power.  Behold,  in  f loelee  fe&ro^  nme  ihononnd 
ndUiono  effmnco^  (seventeen  hundred  millions  of  dollars,)  **  fdben  from  the  pro- 
dneHve  indnoiry  of  Fnnee  mnd  Iset  for  over.  We  found  ourselves  thus  dispoiMessed 
of  all  our  conquests,  and  with  two  hundred  thousand  strangers  encamped  on  our 
territory,  where  they  lived,  at  the  expense  of  our  glory  and  of  our  fortune,  until  the 
end  of  the  year  18ia**— i>npin,  Fmoo  IVsAiefieet,  hUrodmeHm^  f,  tv. 
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to  be  falsified,  and  himself  ruined  by  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war, 
by  the  commencement  of  hostilities  ^ith  some  foreign  power,  or 
by  a  simple  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign.* 
Insecurity  existed  every  where,  and  every  man  that  had  property 
deemed  it  safest  to  retain  it  in  his  immediate  possession,  rather 
than  endanger  its  loss,  by  applying  it  to  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, or  manufactures,  or  to  the  extension  of  commerce. 

For  centuries,  the  great  object  of  the  sovereigns  of  France  has 
been  the  extension  of  their  dominions,  and  they  have  added  to  or 
diminished  their  territories,  according  as  the  events  of  war  were 
favourable  or  adverse.  Under  such  circumstances,  security  could 
not  exist  The  JUsadeUf  or  the  inhabitant  of  Franche  Comiif  had 
no  security  for  the  continuance  of  any  system  of  laws.  If  he 
rose  subject  to  the  laws  of  France,  he  might  return  to  bed  subject 
to  those  of  the  empire.  If  he  built  a  bridge,  or  made  a  road,  he 
might,  by  a  change  of  masters,  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  use 
it  He  bad  no  security,  and  he  could  not  employ  his  time  or  his 
property  with  advantage. 


The  policy  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  monarchy  thus  de- 
scribed, was  accompanied  by  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious  cha- 
racter. With  the  increase  of  population,  security  has  increased, 
and  the  crimes  against  property,  involving  punishments  of  one 
year's  imprisonment  or  more,  amounted,  in  1830,  to  8,838,f  or  one 
in  3,670  of  the  population.  Of  the  criminals,  only  three  per  cent, 
were  foreigners. 


While  the  insecurity  which  arises  out  of  the  relations  of  govern- 
ment with  individuals,  has  been  vastly  greater  than  in  the  countries 
previously  noticed,  that  arising  out  of  the  relations  between  indi- 
viduals has  likewise  been  and  continues  to  be  much  greater. 
Thus  when  improvements  in  machinery  have  been  attempted,  as  in 
the  case  of  Jacquard  already  referred  to,  the  machines  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  inventors  have  been  happy  to  escape  with  life. 
Similar  scenes  have  been  repeated  in  other  departments  of  France. 
The  recent  disturbances  at  Lyons,  the  last  of  which  endured  ten 
days,  attended  with  vast  destruction  of  life  and  of  property,  arose 
out  of  the  disputes  between  masters  and  workmen. 

*  **  Even  at  the  present  time  tlie  king,  after  liaving  ordered  one  of  his  aerrantt, 
called  a  prefect,  to  commit  an  injustice,  has  the  power  of  commanding  another  of 
his  serrants,  called  a  councillor  of  state,  to  prevent  the  former  from  being  pun- 
ished.**^IIe  Tbcfvesttte,  VoL  I  p.  147. 

t  De  Beaumont  and  Da  Toofjuerille,  p.  966. 
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The  long  duration  of  wars,  of  heavy  taxation,  and  of  consequent 
poverty,  has  produced  an  '*  antipathy  for  all  moral  rule,  and  for  all 
authority,'**  and  a  jealousy  of  those  possessed  of  property,  which, 
when  not  displayed  in  tnove  serious  disturbances,  has  exhibited 
itself  in  incendiary  fires,  and  destruction  of  property,  as  in  the 
case  of  Brittany,  in  1830.  Thus  the  action  of  the  government, 
and  that  of  individuals,  has  prevented  the  existence  of  that  secu- 
rity which  is  indispensable  to  the  profitable  application  of  labour 
and  of  capital. 

In  the  recent  work  of  M.  Villeneuve,  we  find  statements  of 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  parts  of  France,  that  indicate 
extreme  poverty,  and  consequent  insecurity  of  property.  Bands  of 
1,000  or  1,500  workmen  traversed  the  department  de  PAisne, 
demanding  assistance,  and  threatening  pillage.  At  Sedan,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  miserable  workmen  assembled  around 
the  persons  charged  with  putting  to  death  sick  horses,  waiting  to 
partake  of  the  JUsh.  The  forests  of  the  State  were  plundered. 
Apprehensive  of  irritating  the  workmen,  deprived  as  they  were 
of  employment  and  of  bread,  their  employers  discontinued  their 
reunions^  and  even  visiting  was  relinquished.  It  was  dangerous 
for  a  lady  to  show  herself  dressed  in  the  streets.! 


The  right  of  the  labourer  to  apply  his  labours,  or  of  the  capitalist 
to  apply  his  capital,  in  such  manner  as  he  should  judge  likely 
to  yield  him  the  largest  quantity  of  commodities,  has  never  been 
recognised  in  France.  Every  species  of  emplojrment  has  been  sub- 
ject to  regulations,  and  in  numerous  cases  monopolized  by  the  go- 
vernment or  individuals.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  manufacture 
of  salt  and  of  tobacco,  the  transport  of  passengers,  &c.,  are  mono- 
polized by  the  government,  which  is  likewise  a  manufacturer  of 
porcelain  and  of  tapestry.  Not  content  with  a  monopoly  of  the 
transport  of  pa33engeFB  and  of  letters,  a  law  has  recently  been 
passed  to  secure  to  the  government  that  of  telegraphs. 

Where  no  monopolies  existed  individuals  were  not  permitted 
to  depart  from  the  system  established  by  the  government  In 
agriculture,  there  were  regulations  fixing  the  soils  upon  which  it 
was  permitted  to  grow  the  vine,  the  grain  which  it  was  permitted 
to  cdtivate  therewith,  the  distances  at  which  it  should  be  planted, 
and  the  height  to  which  it  might  be  permitted  to  grow.J    The 

•  CheTalier,  VoL  I.  p.  390. 

t  EcoDomie  Politiqae  Chretienne,  VoL  I.  p.  33. 

X  Ciievilier,  VoL  II.  p.  304. 
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revolution  relieved  the  nation  of  many  of  these  restrictionsy  but 
even  now»  in  some  districts,  the  period  of  the  gathering  of  the 
grape  is  regulated  by  authority.*  In  others,  the  commodities  that 
may  be  cultivated,  are  fixed  by  law.  Thus,  that  of  tobacco  is 
limited  to  certain  licensed  parts  of  the  kingdom,  chiefly  in  Alsace 
and  Kcardy.  The  owner  of  land  is  deprived  of  control  over 
his  property,  and  may  not  use  it  in  such  way  as  he  deems  most 
advantageous. 

In  manufactures,  every  operation  was  subject  to  regulation. 
It  was  stated  some  years  since  that  the  Emperor  of  China  had 
issued  an  edict,  setting  forth  that  every  species  of  production  had 
now  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  perfection,  and  that  he  would  not 
permit  any  departure  from  the  established  system.  Absurd  as 
this  seems,  it  is  precisely  what  must  have  been  thought  by  those 
who  devised  the  laws  of  France,  which  regulated  the  methods 
of  working,  and  forbade  improvement,  under  penalty  of  confis- 
cation.t 

*  Reddiiif  on  Winei,  p.  99. 

t  **  Fettered  and  oppreieed  in  every  way,  u  Frmoe  wts»  under  her  deepoCic 
kinga,  the  apirit  of  invention  and  enterpriie  oonld  never  riae  to  thoae  hig^h  oonoep- 
tiona  whioh,  of  late  yeara,  have  bronght  England  and  Amerioa  to  the  anmmit  of 
pnaperity.  Mannftctarera,  placed  under  the  aevere  control  of  men  who  purohaaed 
their  offioee  from  government,  and  who,  therefore,  eierciaed  them  with  rapacity, 
could  not  hazard  any  improvement,  without  infringing  the  eatabliahed  regulationa, 
and  running  the  riak  of  having  their  goodadeatroyed,  burnt,  or  confiacated.  Inevery 
trade,  official  regulationa  preacribed  to  workmen  the  methoda  of  working,  and  for- 
bade deviation  from  them,  under  pain  of  the  moat  aevere  puniahmenta.  Ridieuloua 
to  aay,  the  framer  of  theae  atatutea  fancied  he  underatood  better  how  to  aort  and 
prepare  wod,  ailk,  or  cotton,  to  apin  threada,  to  twiat  and  throw  them,  than  work- 
man brought  up  to  the  trade,  and  whoae  livelihood  depeu'Ied  on  their  talent 

''To  insure  a  compliance  with  auch  abanrd  regulationa,  inctuisitorial  meaaurea 
ware  resorted  to;  the  reaidencea  of  manufacturera  were  entered  by  force ;  their 
establiahmenta  searched  and  explored,  and  their  modea  of  working  inquired  into. 
Thua  their  most  secret  methods  were  ofien  diacovered,  and  pirated  by  fraudulent 
competitara. 

**  The  worthy  Roland  de  la  PUtiere,  who  was  a  minister  during  some  part  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  put  an  end  to  hia  lift  in  the  reign  of  terror,  givea  a  deplor- 
able account  of  the  nuroeroua  acts  of  oppression  he  had  witnessed.  *  I  have  aeen,* 
aaya  he,  'eighty,  ninety,  a  hundred  pieces  of  cotton  or  woollen  stufi  cut  up  and  com- 
pletely destroyed.  I  have  witnessed  similar  scenes  every  week  fbr  a  number  of  yean. 
I  h«ve  aeen  manufactured  gooiia  confiacated ;  heavy  finea  laid  on  the  manufbdnrera; 
aome  piecea  of  fabric  were  burnt  in  public  places,  and  at  the  houra  of  market; 
ethers  were  fixed  to  the  pillory,  with  the  name  of  the  mannftcturer  inaeribed  upon 
them,  and  he  himaelf  was  threatened  with  the  pillory,  in  case  of  a  aecond  dftnce. 
AH  this  was  done,  under  my  eyes,  at  Rouen,  in  conformity  with  ex3stl|ig  ragola- 
tioBB,  orniniaterial  ordera.  What  crime  deaarved  ao  cruel  a  puniahment  7  Bone 
defocts  m  the  materiala  employed,  or  in  the  texture  of  the  fkbrica,  or  even  in  i 
cf  the  Uireads  of  the  warp ! 
VOL.  II. — 11. 
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Restrictions  upon  the  manner  of  employing  capital  still  abound 
in  every  part  of  France.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  frontiers,  the 
erection  of  machinery  is  prohibited,  and  the  inhabitants  are  con- 
demned to  idleness,  notwithstanding  their  earnest  remonstrances.* 

**  *  I  have  frequently  aeen,*  continues  Roland,  *  manufiusturen  visited  by  a  band  of 
sateUitcs,  who  put  all  in  confusion  in  their  establishments,  spread  terror  in  their 
families,  cut  the  staff  from  the  fVames,  tore  off  the  warp  fron^the  looms,  and  car- 
ried thom  away  as  prooft  of  infringement;  the  manufacturers  wore  summoned, 
tried,  and  condemned ;  their  goods  confiscated ;  copies  of  their  judgment  of  confis- 
cation posted  up  in  every  public  place ;  future  reputation,  credit,  all  was  lost  and 
destroyed.  And  for  what  ofience  ?  Because  they  had  made  of  worsted^  a  kind  of 
doth  called  thag,  such  as  the  Englbh  used  to  manufacture,  and  even  sell  in  France, 
while  the  French  regulations  stated  that  that  kind  of  cloth  should  be  made  with 
mohair. 

**  *  I  have  seen  other  manufacturers  treated  in  the  same  way,  because  they  had 
made  camlets  of  a  particular  width,  used  in  fiogland  and  Germany,  for  which  there 
was  a  great  demand  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  other  countries,  and  from  several 
parts  of  France,  while  the  French  regulations  prescribed  other  widths  for  camlets.* 

**  There  was  no  ftee  town  where  mechanical  invention  could  find  a  refbge  firom 
the  tyranny  of  the  monopolists — ^no  trade  but  what  was  clearly  and  ezpliciUy  d^ 
scribed  by  the  statutes  could  be  exercised — ^none  but  what  was  included  in  the 
privileges  of  some  corporation. 

**  No  one  could  improve  on  a  method,  or  deviate  from  the  prescribed  rules  for 
manufiictnring  stuffs  of  cotton,  worsted,  or  silk,  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
heavily  fined,  having  his  fl'ames  destroyed,  and  his  manufactured  goods  burnt  in 
the  public  place  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

**  Many  inventors  were  forbidden  to  reduce  their  inventions  into  practice,  when 
their  application  for  letters  patent  was  not  supported  by  powerful  recommendations, 
or  when  thoy  were  unable  to  bid  a  high  price  for  the  good  will  of  the  clerks  of 


M  Some  merchants  of  Nantes  and  Rennes  wished  to  form,  on  a  new  plan,  manu- 
factories of  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  goods.  They  possessed  new  preparations  for 
fixing  the  colours.  As  soon  as  the  establishment  was  fitted  up,  the  corporation  of 
serge-makers  contested  their  right  of  making  woollen  stuflb,  and  the  corporation  of 
dyers  claimed  the  privilege  of  dying  for  them.  Law  proceedings,  carried  on  fiv 
several  years,  absorbed  the  capital  raised  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  usefhl  estab- 
lishment, and  when  at  last  a  favourable  decision  was  obtained,  all  the  resources  of 
the  manufacturers  were  exhausted ;  thus  the  serge-makers  and  dyers  succeeded  in 
ruining  dangerous  competitors ! 

**  The  art  of  snarling  and  vamislHng  shcet-iron  was  found  out  in  France  in  1761 ; 
but  to  carry  it  into  execution,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  workmen  and  use  tools 
belonging  to  several  trades ;  the  inventor,  not  rich  enough  to  pay  the  fees  of  admis- 
sion into  the  corporations  to  which  those  trades  belonged,  went  abroad  and  formed 
an  establishment  in  a  foreign  country." — Perpigna  on  the  French  Law  of  Patenii. 

s  M  Government,  (says  a  well  informed  French  gentleman,)  will  not  allow  the  in- 
habitants, within  a  certain  distance  of  the  frontier,  to  erect  machinery  for  commer- 
cial purposes ;  and  although  the  southern  districts  have  complained  of  this  hardship 
over  and  over  again,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  means  of  their  representatives, 
whom  they  have  latterly  elected  solely  upon  condition  that  they  should  exert  their 
influence  to  obtain  for  them  the  removal  of  this  grievance,  they  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  succeed  in  their  endeavours.    •    •    «    From  the  great  advantagef 
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The  capitalist,  desirous  of  appl}ring  his  means  advantageously 
to  himself  and  his  countrymen,  finds  himself  prevented  by  restric- 
tions on  the  number  of  persons  permitted  to  exercise  certain 
trades  and  professions.  Thus  in  Paris,  the  number  of  printers 
cannot  exceed  eighty,  nor  can  the  butchers  exceed  four  hundred. 
Throughout  the  kingdom,  the  municipal  authority  may  forbid 
any  one  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  baker,  without  permission,  and 
may  even  interdict  the  bakers  from  selling  their  bread  to  retailers. 


If  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  trade,  be  obtained,  the 
party  is  not  permitted  to  judge  for  himself  the  mode  in  which  he 
will  exercise  it  The  law  determines  for  him  what  books  he  shall 
keep;  it  requires  him  to  preserve  all  letters  received,  and  to 
make  copies  of  all  that  he  writes,  and  to  submit  his  books  annually 
to  an  examination  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce, or  the  Mayor,  or  his  assistant  He  is  then  required  to 
preserve  them  for  ten  years.* 


The  same  system  of  interference  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  France.  No  mine  can 
be  worked  without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign,  and  there  are 
instances  of  valuable  mines  remaining  unwrought  for  many  years, 
in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  obtain  it.f 

The  restraints  upon  the  commerce  in  wood  are  such  as  greatly 
to  diminish  its  value,  and  to  compel  those  who  require  fuel,  to  steal, 
because  they  are  not  permitted  to  purchase  itX    Even  the  com- 

whieh  w«  poaiew,  bj  oar  lituttion,  enabling  us  to  em|>loy  the  most  eztenaive  ma- 
chinery— to  great  it  the  water  power  which  we  could  call  into  requisition^-and  our 
yvamty  to  the  market  where  we  procure  the  raw  material,  we  could  afford  to  mH 
our  produce  much  cheaper  than  we  can  at  present  do ;  and  we  could  give  constant 
employment  to  a  number  of  our  countrymen.  And  this  injustice  is  not  confined 
to  our  particular  district,  nor  to  the  article  which  we  manufacture ;  but  iht  whole 
/roiUier  U  included  in  the  law  which  prohUrite  the  erection  of  machinery ;  and  thua 
the  eemnm/ereial  exertunu  of  the  inhabitante  of  a  country^  eome  hundred  leaguee  in 
length  and  ten  hroad,  are  paralyxed," — Murray^e  Summer  in  the  Pyreneee, 

*  Code  de  Commerce,  Titre  9me.  (  8,  9, 11. 

t  **  By  the  French  law,  aU  nrinerale  of  every  kind  belong  to  the  erow%  and  the 
only  advantage  the  proprietor  of  the  toil  enjoye,  t«,  to  have  the  refueal  of  the  mine 
at  the  rent  fixed  upon  it  by  the  crown  eurveyore.  There  is  great  difficulty  some- 
times  in  even  obtaining  the  leave  of  the  crown  to  sink  a  shaft  upon  the  property  of 
the  individual  who  is  anxious  to  undertake  the  speculation,  and  to  pay  the  rent 
VBually  demanded,  a  certain  portion  of  the  gross  product.  The  Comte  Alexander 
de  B— — ,  has  been  vainly  seeking  this  permission  for  a  lead  mine  on  his  estate  in 
Brittany  for  upwards  often  years.**^QiMirtsr2y  Review,  VoL  XXXI  p,  408. 

t  **  The  old  and  the  new  plantations  (of  pine  trees,)  are  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  two  directions  (or  water  and  forests,  and  for  bridges  and  highways, 
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merce  io  the  apparently  unimportant  article  of  rags  is  hemmed 
in  by  restrictions.* 


If  the  right  of  applying  capital  to  production  be  thus  interfered 
with,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  right  of  exchanging  the 
product  is  not  securely  enjoyed.  Before  the  revolution,  every  pro- 
vince had  its  custom  houses,  and  smuggling  was  consequently 
carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Salt  was  worth  three 
or  four  times  as  much  in  one  province  as  in  an  adjoining  one, 
owing  to  the  restrictions  upon  its  introduction  from  the  one  into 
the  other.  The  trade  in  grajn  was  limited  by  the  most  absurd 
restrictions,  and  the  whole  kingdom  resembled  a  collection  of  na- 
tions who  deemed  their  interests  always  opposed,  and  believed 
that  they  could  only  be  enriched  by  measures  that  would  im- 
poverish their  neighbours. 

France  is  now  divided  into  four  districts,  and  the  right  of  im- 
porting and  exporting  grain  from  one  to  the  other  depends  upon 
the  average  prices  for  a  given  period.  In  England,  the  manufac- 
turer is  prohibited  from  exchanging  with  foreign  producers  of 
com,  but  is  not  restrained  in  his  exchanges  with  his  own  country- 
men. In  France,  Ihe  oumer  of  cam  in  one  part  rf  the  kingdom  is 
not  permiUed  to  exchange  ii  toiih  the  maker  of  chtk  in  another  parif 
until  his  neighbours  shall  have  refused  to  give  him  a  certain  pricCf 
fixed  by  law.  The  natural  consequence  of  such  restriction  is  that 
the  inducement  to  exertion  is  diminished,  and  production  is  small 
The  transport  of  merchandise  is  diminished,  and  the  mducement 
to  make  good  roads  does  not  exist 

Every  species  of  internal  trade  is  limited  by  the  system  of 
the  octroiy  which  subjects  merchandise  to  the  payment  of  taxes, 
on  entering  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  kingdom-f  The  farmer 
cannot  bring  his  potatoes,  or  his  butter — ^the  butcher  cannot 

and  they  are  lo  managed  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  cmn  oeU  eoen  to  a  remdy 
money  fwrehaeer.  Those  parts  of  aome  young  foreata  which  require  it,  are  not 
even  thinned.  7^  wipottifrt/tty  ^  purehaeing  wood,  from  Saiilac  to  Verdon,  (• 
country  destitute  of  it,)  makee  theft  and  depredation  ahnoot  a  lamentable  Mccafity.** 
— Bouning'e  Second  Report,  p,  133. 

*  **  Raga  cannot  be  con?eyed  within  three  leagues  of  the  coast,  or  of  the  land 
frontier,  unlesa  they  be  accompanied  with  a  permit,  and  destined  for  the  interior ; 
they  cannot,  either,  be  deposited  in  the  whde  extent  of  the  same  radiua,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation ;  nor  be  despatched  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
another,  without  permission  from  the  minister  of  Commerce,  and  a  guarantee  engage- 
ment to  pay  four  times  the  value,  in  case  of  non-deli?ery  at  the  destined  port**— 
Jiowrtfig**  Firot  Report,  p.  43. 

t  The  octroi  on  wine,  on  entering  Paris,  is  21  francs  the  hectolitre,  being  nearly 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  wine  itself. 
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bring  his  meat;  nor  the  wood-cutter  his  wood,  without  being 
arrested  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  or  of  Lyons,  by  a  tax  gatherer. 
In  some  cases  the  same  town  is  divided  into  several  parts,  and 
in  each  there  is  a  different  rate  of  duty  on  the  same  commodity.* 
In  others,  the  owner  of  property  cannot  remove  it  from  one  place 
to  another,  without  paying  for  permission  so  to  dcf  On  other 
occasions  he  may  be  restricted  from  exchanging  for  conunodities 
essential  to  his  existence,  simply  by  an  order  of  the  king4 

The  restraints  on  domestic  exchanges  are  heavy,  but  they  are 
far  exceeded  -by  those  upon  all  exchanges  with  foreign  nations. 

In  the  Report  upon  the  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  made  by  the  Commissioners,  Messrs.  Yilliers 
and  Bowring,  is  given  a  list  of  restrictions  upon  the  owners  of 
property  within  the  kingdom,  who  desire  to  exchange  it  with  the 
owners  of  other  commodities  without  the  kingdom,  and  the 
reasons  of  the  French  government  for  their  adoption.  Of  them 
the  Commissioners  say,  and  with  justice, 

**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  if  these  reasons  for  prohi- 
Ution  were  pushed  to  their  necessary  consequences,  all  commercial 
relations  would  infallibly  cease.  If  the  cheapness  of  a  foreign  article 
were  a  sufficient  reason  for  prohibiting  the  importation,  and  the  cheap- 

*  Lyon*  b  partittoiked  into  fear  diWsioiit,  in  which  there  eziff  (bar  eevenl  rates 
of  octroi,  upon  wine. 

Croix  RoniM,  firance,  0.85        Vaixe,  •      franca,  1.50 

Gmlloti^re,      -        -  ISiS       Lyona,  (within  the  walli,)  5.50 

Boiorin§^9  Second  RepoH^p,  113. 

t  Wine  and  brandy  cannot  be  removed  from  one  place  to  another,  except  on 
payment  of  1)  franca  per  hectolitre.  Wine  in  bottleapaya  ten  franca  on  ito  rMioeoi. 
Prior  to  1830,  a  doty  distinct  from  the  octroi  was  levied  on  the  entry  of  all  winea 
and  apiritooas  liqoors  into  Commnnes  the  popoiation  of  which  exceeded  1500. 
There  is  a  fbrther  doty  on  wines  and  liquora  aold  by  retail,  which,  aince  1830,  haa 
been  reduced  from  15  to  10  per  cent  The  eflfoet  of  thia  system  is,  that  •«  the 
common  wines  which  shoold  be  in  general  use,  at  least  in  Fhmce,  are  absolutely  an 
article  of  luxury  fi>r  the  greater  part  of  the  reaidents  in  our  large  towns,  and  even 
in  the  country,  and  are  sold  at  as  much  as  three  franca  a  bottle,  in  towns  where 
their  intrinsic  value,  if  free  from  duties  and  other  burthens,  would  not  be  as  much 
as  50  centimes^-iiddrsM  of  tAs  EUetari  tf  Ni9m$$  to  Ms  CAam6er.**— Bmerti^s 
Awemi  Jlsporl,  jpw  900. 

I  An  order  was  **  issued  by  the  government,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  a  ain^le  ounce 
of  powder  in  the  Pyrenean  departments,  unless  the  buyer  produced  a  permit,  tsrittea 
■pen  wUmped  paper,  and  aigned  both  by  the  maire  and  the  prefect,  authorizing  him 
to  purchase  it  Even  when  possessed  of  thia  order,  the  chasseur  could  not  pur- 
chsse  more  than  half  a  pound  at  one  time ;  ao  that  he  waa  obliged  to  come  down 
from  the  mountains,  lose  his  time,  the  fine  weather,  and  his  sport,  to  buy  another 
hilf  pound  of  powder.**— JIAifTay*fl  aummer  m  the  Pyreneu^  Vel.  I  p.  983. 
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nesfi  of  a  home  article  for  prohibiting  its  exportatioi^  no  exchange  at 
all  could  take  place. 

"  Many  of  the  arguments  which  are  put  forward  in  justification  of 
prohibitory  measures,  are  mutually  destructive  of  each  other.  To 
keep  the  price  of  com  low  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,*  is  assigned 
as  the  reason  for  prohibiting  exportation ;  and  to  raise  the  price  high 
in  the  interest  of  the  producer,t  as  the  reason  for  prohibiting  impor- 
tation :  the  two  objects  are  incompatible.  Again,  one  set  of  prohibi- 
tions are  justified,  because  the  articles  are  dear  in  France — such  as  the 
exportation  of  wood,  timber,  charcoal,  and  others :  another  set  of  pro- 
hibitions are  advocated,  because  the  articles  are  cheap  in  France- 
such  as  the  exportation  of  silk,  rags,  bark,  ^c.  Reasonmgs  wholly 
opposed  to  one  another,  are,  in  turn,  employed.  There  is  scarcely  an 
argument  or  calculation,  which,  if  recognised  as  applying  to  some 
articles,  is  not  opposed  altogether  to  the  legislation  on  others. 

'*  It  requires  merely  to  state  some  of  the  objections  to  importations,  in 
order  to  show  their  narrow  and  anti-commercial  spirit.  The  introduction 
of  manufactured  tin,  for  example,  is  opposed  because  it  might  benefit 
England,  which  is  rich  in  tin  mines  ;  as  if  the  importation  into  France 
could  take  place  without  equally  benefiting  her.  The  reasons,  too, 
which  are  grounded  on  the  superiority  of  other  countries;  as,  for 
example,    '  dangerous  rivalry'  in  the  case  of  manufactured  steel ; 

*  cheapness'  of  foreign  articles  in  the  case  of  shipping ;  threatened 

*  annihilation  of  the  French  manufacture'  in  that  of  cutlery ;  *  extra 
advantages  of  the  English'  in  plated  ware;  'apprehension  of  the 
English'  in  articles  of  pottery  ;  imprudence  of  admitting  English  sad- 
dlery, as  so  many  persons,  r^ardless  of  price,  prefer  it ;'  *  advantages 
of  machinery'  in  works  of  iron ;  all  are  modes  of  announcing  the 
superiority  of  foreign  articles,  and  the  power  which  foreigners  possess 
of  supplying  them  on  cheaper  terms  than  they  can  be  produced  at 
home. 

"  There  are  other  grounds  of  prohibition,  by  which  particular 
French  manufactures  are  avowedly  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  other 
branches  of  French  industry.  The  importation  of  extracts  of  dye- 
woods  is  disallowed,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  importation  of 
the  dye-woods  themselves ;  the  interest  of  the  dyer,  the  manufacturer, 
and  Uie  consumer,  being  wholly  forgotten.  The  importation  of  iron  of 
certain  sizes  is  prohibited,  lest  small  manufacturers  should  establish 
fabrieSy  and  stq^y  the  market  at  less  cost  than  the  larger  establish- 
ments. Woollen  yarn  is  not  allowed  to  be  imported,  because  it  can  be 
produced  in  France,  though  the  high  price  must  be  a  great  detriment 

*  Thftt  is  to  prevent  theproduetr  from  obtaining  firom  a  foreigner  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  commodities  than  his  oountrymen  are  willing  to  gt?e  him  fiir  it. 

t  That  is  to  prevent  the  eonnmer  fhxn  obtaining  from  a  fbreagner  a  larger  quan- 
tity than  his  countrymen  will  give  him  for  the  same  quantity  of  labour. 
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to  the  woollen  manufacturer ;  and  cast  iron  of  a  great  variety  of  sorts 
is  prohibited,  on  the  ground  that  a  sufficiency  may  be  obtained  at 
home,  though  the  cost  is  notoriously  more  than  double  that  of  many 
articles  of  foreign  cast  iron.  Molasses  are  not  allowed  to  be  introduced, 
because  the  price  in  France  is  so  low,  and  the  exportation  so  large,  on 
the  ground  that  importation  will  lower  the  prices  still  more,  though  the 
lowness  of  price  would  obviously  make  importation  unprofitable  ;  and 
the  fact  of  considerable  exportation  is  the  best  evidence  that  prices  are 
low  in  France.  Rock  salt  was  prohibited  in  1791,  and  the  prohibition 
is  now  justified,  on  the  ground  that  mines  have  lately  been  digcovered. 
The  prohibition  of  refined  sugar  is  supported  on  the  ground  that  its 
admission  would  not  benefit  the  treasury  ;  but  it  is  clear,  if  the  interest 
of  the  treasury  were  kept  in  view,  that  all  prohibitions  would  be  sup- 
pressed, or  superseded  by  a  system  of  duties.  While  some  articles 
are  prohibited  because  the  production  is  small  in  France,  and  requires 
protection,  others  are  prohibited  (dressed  skins  for  example),  because  the 
production  is  great,  and  engages  a  large  number  of  hands."* — p.  45. 

This  description  applies  in  some  degree  to  both  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  to  all  countries  that  adopt  the  protective 
system.  Wherever  that  system  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent, 
as  in  France,  the  amount  of  injury  is  greatest. 

Having  thus,  by  prohibition,  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  expor- 
tation of  various  articles  of  French  production  that  -would  be 
required  abroad,  as  well  as  the  importation  of  various  foreign 
articles  that  could  be  introduced  with  advantage,  the  next  step  is 
to  force  the  export  of  those  productions,  which,  from  being  higher 
in  France  than  elsewhere,  could  not  find  a  market  abroad  with- 
out the  aid  of  government  in  the  form  of  bounties  on  export ; 

*  The  injurious  effects  of  these  restiictions  upon  the  productive  power  of  the 
manufkcturers  is  thus  shown. 

**  The  silk  manufacturer  bears  a  considerable  burthen  of  local  taxation,  and  is 
interiered  by  many  trade  regrulations,  which  are  very  unfriendly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  capabilities.  Many  of  tho  articles  he  employs  in  his  manufacture,  if 
of  ferei^  origin,  are  either  wholly  prohibited,  or  so  heavily  loaded  with  duties,  as 
to  be  effectually  denied  to  him.  The  cotton  twist  and  woollen  yam  of  England  are 
entirely  excluded.  The  long  wool  of  England  is  visited  with  a  duty  of  33  per  cent, 
and  they  are  both  materials  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him.  He  buys  his  iron 
at  150  or  SOO  per  cent  advance  on  English  prices ;  his  fhel  at  an  enormous  ad- 
vance ;  and  he  has  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  an  anti^ommercial  system 
for  his  returns.  There  are  few  countries  from  whence  he  can  import  goods  in 
payment  for  his  exports ;  as  the  French  commercial  policy  has  loaded  all  articles, 
not  the  produce  of  her  colonies,  with  intolerable  imposts.  If  he  wants  Indigo  from 
England,  he  must  pay  two  freights ;  so  must  he  if  he  desires  to  purchase  EUst  India 
or  Chinese  silk  in  the  British  market.  In  fact,  at  every  step  there  is  some  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  his  success,  which  has  been  created  for  the  benefit  of  soma 
partial  interest  or  other.*' — Boioring^i  Second  Report^  p.  30. 
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the  eflbct  of  which  is  to  compel  those  who  employ  their  labour 
and  capital  profitably,  to  pay  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
who  employ  them  unprofitably.  That  system  was  commenced 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  ISIT,  the  whole  amount 
paid  was  £3,500  sterling,  but  in  1890,  it  had  advanced  to  £600,000, 
or  one  fifih  of  the  whole  revenue  from  duties.  The  table  of 
premiums  for  1832  showed  it  still  increasing,  having  amounted 
in  that  year  to  nearly  a  milHon  sterlings  or  oitb  fourth  or  the 
WHOLE  CUSTOM  HOUSE  REVBif UE.  The  increase  on  the  premiums 
of  1831,  was  about  50  per  cent,  and  in  that  of  sugar  akne,  seven 
millions  of  francs,  the  amount  paid  as  bounty  on  the  export  rf 
15i  minions  of  kilogrammes  of  refined  sugar,  being  18i  millions 
(ffrancSf  while  the  import  duty  received  upon  82i  miUionSf  was 
only  89)  millions  qffrancSf  a  little  more  than  double  the  bounty.* 

On  the  import  of  molasses,  in  1830,  the  duty  received  was  972 
francs,  and  the  bounty  paid  on  export  was  787,988  francs. 

The  cost  of  premiums  granted  to  the  whale  fishery,  amounted 
in  1830,  to  1142.80  francs  per  man,  but  there  were  several 
claims  unsettled,  which  the  minister  said  would  bring  the  amount 
to  1500  or  1600  francs !  In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  bounty 
of  180  francs  per  ton ! 

In  the  cod  fishery,  12,000  seamen  are  encouraged  at  an  ex- 
pense oifour  millions  of  francs! 

•  To  ihow  how  tCeidj  b  Uie  growth  of  raoh  a  tyttam,  Uie  ibUowing  ■Utemento 
an  given: 


IVanoe. 

In  1830— Sngv  importod 

€9,626,936    dotj 

exported 

8,410,780    boontj 

10,101,678 

81,735,374    dntj 

39,264,743 

exported 

9,679,034   boun^ 

11,614,840 

89,500,000    dtttj 

39,500,000 

exported 

15,500,000    bounty 

18,500,000 

If  the  whole  quantity  importad  were  exported,  the  government  would  pay,  after 
aUowing  for  the  loea  on  refining  it,  nearly  double  what  was  reoeived,and  the  whole 
diffiuenoe  would  require  to  be  paid  by  the  producen  of  winee,  lilka,  dte. 

Kilogrammea.  France. 

In  1830-Cotton  importad  39,260,433    duty        6,334,070 

gooda  exported    1,795,008    boun^       8514194 
In  1831-Oottan  imported  28,229,487    duty        6,020,443 

exported  1,979,199    bounty       978^300 

The  bounty  on  the  export  of  woollena  is  four  times  aa  great  aa  the  du^  oq  the 
import  of  wod. 

Kilogrammes.  Franca. 

In  1830— Wool  imported,  about   8,000,000    duty       4,246,021 

WooUena  exported  955,617    bounty    1,970,659 

In  1831— Wool  imported  8,836,207    duty       1,733,002 

WooUena  exported        1,039,257    boun^    2,496,728 
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Here  we  see,  on  the  one  hand»  the  rights  of  property  sacrificed 
for  the  purpose  of  roising  a  large  revenue  to  be  expended  in 
inducing  the  people  of  France  to  engage  in  pursuits  that  would 
be  unprofitable  to  the  individuals,  if  the  nation  did  not  pay  a  part 
of  the  expense ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  individual  is  de- 
sirous to  employ  his  time  and  capital  in  working  his  mines,  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  pay  a  rent  to  the  state,  and  is  refused  permission 
so  to  do.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole  system.  By  brevets 
and  monopolies  of  every  kind  the  government  forbids  the  people 
from  engaging  in  pursuits  that  are  profitable,  while  by  the  offer  of 
bounties  it  seduces  them  to  others  diat  are  unprofitable,  and  com- 
pels the  producer  of  silk  and  wine  to  pay  the  loss  that  is  incurred. 


The  colonial  system  of  France  is  the  worst  that  now  exists. 
The  nation  is  compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for  the  products  of 
colonies  that  cost  immense  sums  to  keep,  and  afterwards  enor- 
mous bounties  to  induce  other  nations  to  assist  in  their  con- 
sumption. It  is  estimated  by  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring,  that 
the  colonies  of  France,  few  bs  they  are,  have  cost  since  the  peace 
not  less  ihtinf  (xrty  miUians  of  pounds  sterKng. 

In  a  Report  to  the  Chambers,  by  the  director  general  of  the 
customs,  January,  1622,  after  stating  that  neither  the  colonists  nor 
the  shipping  interest  could  obtain  any  profit,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that,  *<  unless  the  cohnists  find  pn^  and  unless  the 
shipping  interest  find  prcfitf  they  have  a  right  to  demand  prcfii 
from  the  mother  couniryf*  and  therefore  the  price  of  sugars 
**  must  be  increased  by  legislative  measures.^*^ 

The  price  of  colonial  sugar  in  France,  is  estimated,  without 
duty,  at  80  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  or,  with  duty,  at  129J, 
equal  to  about  56  francs,  or  914  40,  per  cwt  The  consequence  of 
this  excessive  charge  is  that  the  people  are  driven  to  make 
it  at  home,  and  beet  sugar,  of  which,  in  1829,  only  four  millions 
of  kilogrammes  were  made,  had  risen,  in  1836,  to  forty  millions. 
The  consumption  of  sugar  is  declared  to  be  '<  Uie  privilege  only 
of  the  class  in  easy  circumstances,  which  class  absorbs  for  itself 
alone  three  hundred  millions  of  kilogrammes,  while  the  rest  of 
the  population  are  entire  strangers  to  its  use."t 

The  colonies  now  existing  cannot  be  maintained  except  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  France.  In  the  endeavour  to  main- 
tain them,  the  people  are  loaded  with  taxation  and  with  restric- 

*  Boirriat*t  FInt  Report,  p.  66. 

f  M.  Dekmujr,  of  HaTre«  qnotad  in  Edtabnrgh  lUmw,  Na  131. 
VOL.  u. — 12. 
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tions  which  forbid  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  making  of  roads 
and  canals,  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  the  erection  of  manu- 
factories. To  remedy  these  evils  it  is  proposed  to  add  another 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  now  costs  about  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum,*  and  which  affords  indifferent  food 
to  a  few  settlers,t  obtained  at  the  cost  of  insecurity  and  dis- 
comfort Yet  this  colony  is  looked  to  as  likely  to  afford  a  drain 
for  what  is  deemed  to  be  her  surplus  population.^ 


The  people  are  not  permitted  to  apply  their  own  capital  to  im- 
prove their  means  of  communication,  even  when  so  disposed. 
If  a  company  be  formed  to  make  a  rail  road  or  canal,  the  go- 
vernment will  not  authorize  its  construction-  until  all  the  plans 
and  estimates  are  submitted  for  inspection,  that  it,  may  be  satis- 
fied that  the  people  are  not  about  to  waste  their  capital — as  if 
they  were  not  as  good  judges  thereof  as  the  king  or  his  cabinet 

This  system  of  centralization  tends  greatly  to  cramp  the 
energies  of  the  country.  M.  Dupin  says,  that  not  a  bridge 
can  be  repaired  without  permission  from  the  central  bofurd  M 
Paris.  A  report  must  first  be  made  from  tho  commune  to  the 
arrondissement,  thence  to  the  department,  and  thence-  to  Paris, 
where  it  sleeps  a  year  or  two,  and  by  the  time  the  order  returns 
through  the  same  channels,  the  bridge  requires  to  be  rebuilt,  in- 
stead of  being  repaired.  Every  thing,  indeed,  is  done  to  prevent 
improvement  in  France,  and  we  see  its  consequences  in  the  limited 
amount  of  production. 

•  M  Franod  if,  at  this  moment,  paying  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  iterling  a  year 
fyt  the  right  of  maintaining  37,000  ■oldiem  on  the  coast,  who  are  decimated 
efcry  year,  and  who,  with  their  block  houses,  occupy  a  few  miles  of  territory 
aromid  Algiers,  Oran,  and  Bonn.** — CampbeWt  Letter$from  the  S&utk, 

t  **  Almost  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  settlers  are  forced  to  get  their  imme- 
diate livelihood  by  raising  grain  and  regetables,  which  very  poorly  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  cultivation." — Jbid, 

X  **  Dans  un  syst^mo  de  colonization  oomme  on  Ta  fait,  en  apparenoe,  adopter 
le'  gouyemement,  ce  n*est,  comroe  je  l*ai  dit,  ni  vingi,  ni  trente  mille  hommes 
qtt*il  iaut,  mais  cent  miile  hommes;  etcela  avec  une  d^pense  qui,  ind^pendammcnt 
de  la  ddpenso  militaire,  se  oompterait  par  dizaines  de  millions,  settlement  pour 
disposer  completement  de  la  M^tidja,  et  la  laisser  Tacante  auz  toixanie  milU 
colons  dont  on  a  parl4 ;  venant  d*ou,  s'^stablissant  avec  quoi,  c*est  oe  qu*on  ne  dit 
paa.**_^2g«r  in  1830,  par  M.  PtdbR,  quoted  in  WeetminHer  Review,  Vol.  XIX, 
p.  239. 

What  has  occurred  since  the  time  of  M.  Pichon  abundantly  confirms  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views.  Eight  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  after  an  immense  ex- 
penditure of  capital  and  of  lives,  France  has  obtained  the  control  of  a  territory 
that  is  totally  valueless.  The  nme  expenditure  would  have  covered  her  own 
territory  with  rail  roads. 
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Production  is,  in  fact,  overlaid  by  regulation.  No  man  is  sup- 
posed capable  of  managing  his  own  property.  The  minister  with 
one  hand  pays  the  clergy,  and  with  the  other  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses of  the  Theatre  Pranjais.  With  one  eye  he  examines  the 
detalis  of  a  rail  road  or  of  a  canal,  to  determine  if  he  will  permit 
individuals  to  risk  their  own  capital  in  its  construction,  and  with 
the  other  those  of  the  engagements  of  the  singers  of  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Musique.  On  one  side  he  directs  the  butchers,  bakers, 
and  sausage  makers,  and  on  the  other  the  workmen  in  the  tapestry, 
porcelain,  and  tobacco  factories  of  the  government  At  one  mo- 
ment he  issues  an  order  to  a  marshal  of  France,  commanding 
armies  in  Spain  or  in  Africa,  while  at  another  he  grants  or  refuses 
eongi  to  a  danseuse.  On  one  day  he  orders  an  analysis  of  mine- 
ral waters ;  on  another  the  establishment  of  a  veterinary  school,  or 
of  a  depot  of  stallions:*  on  the  third  he  superintends  the  education 
of  the  whole  people  of  France:  on  a  fourth  he  determines  the  ne- 
cessary restraint  to  be  laid  on  the  commerce  in  foodrf  ^^  &  ^^ 
he  inquires  into  the  propriety  of  permitting  an  individual  to  work 
his  own  mines:  and  on  the  sixth  he  is  engaged  in  examining  the 
accounts  of  a  great  salt  manufactory,  appoints  a  president  to  the 
Bank  of  France,  or  a  mayor  for  a  commune,  of  which  37,000 
hold  their  offices  at  his  pleasure.  Nothing  is  so  elevated  that  his 
powers  cannot  reach  it:  nothing  so  low  that  he  cannot  stoop  to 
it  The  Almanach  Royale  de  France  consists  of  one  thousand 
large  pages,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  lists  of  the  various  persons 
employed  by  the  government  in  carrying  into  effect  the  system  of 
managing  the  whole  business  of  the  nation,  and  nothing  can  be 
done  without  their  knowledge  and  approbation.  Franklin  wrote 
•*  Rules  for  reducing  a  great  empire  to  a  small  one."  The  French 

•  ^  The  Bndifet  of  the  Minuter  of  the  Interior  ahowi  a  siim  of  1,800,000  franoe, 
(•360,000,)  for  the  fendce  of  the  two  haroM  of  du  Pin  and  de  Eonere^  and  for  that 
of  twenty^i  depots  of  ■taUiona.**-— l>Mpifi,  f.  /.  ^  113. 

f  The  foUowing  paragraph  gives  a  view  of  the  eflbot  of  restrietioos  upon  the 
cwnmeroe  in  rood. 

**  It  would  appear,  from  an  order  forwarded  to  the  ootpoits  of  France,  that  the  late 
harfest  has  proved  most  abundant  The  Minister  of  Commerce,  under  date  the 
90th  September,  1837,  has  directed  an  increase  of  the  import  dutj  on  ibreign  grain, 
to  the  extent  of  1)  f^no  per  100  litres,  (or  lOd.  sterling  per  bushel)  On  the  other 
hand,  a  riol  took  place  at  Portrieuz,  in  Lower  Brittan/,  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tempt of  the  people  to  prevent  the  ahipping  of  cattle  Ibr  England.** 

Tlie  minister  tiius  restrains  the  peofde  of  France  from  furehatkig  grain  abroad, 
and  mobs  interlbre  to  prevent  the  seie  of  animal  feed  to  Ibreigiiers.  The  first  is 
appnheosive  that  the  consumer  maj  obtain  fbod  too  che^  while  the  UUn  appn. 
hand  that  it  maf  be  too  dear. 
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authorities  do  not  carry  their  views  so  far,  but  confine  themselves 
to  preventing  a  great  nation  from  becoming  a  greater  one.* 

The  effect  of  these  regulations  and  restrictions,  bounties  and  pro- 
hibitions, is  well  described  by  the  vine-growers  in  their  memo- 
rial to  the  French  Chambers. 

**  La  mine  d'un  des  plus  importantes  departements  de  la  France ;  le 
d^tresse  des  departements  circumvoisins ;  le  deperissement  general  da 
Midi ;  une  immense  population  attaqu^  dans  ses  moyens  d'existence ; 
un  capital  ^norme  compromis ;  la  perspective  de  ne  pouvoir  prelever 
rimpot  sur  notre  sol  appauvri  et  depouille ;  un  prejudice  immense  poor 
tous  les  d^rtements  dont  nous  sommes  tributaires ;  un  decroissement 
rapide  dans  celles  de  nos  consommations  qui  profitent  au  Nord ;  la 
stagnation  g6nerale  du  commerce,  avec  tous  les  desastres  qu'elle  en- 
traine ;  toutes  les  pertes  qu'elle  prodiiit,  et .  tous  les  dommages  en  ma- 
teriels,  en  politiques,  en  moraux,  qui  en  sont  Tin^vitable  suite ;  enfin 
Paneantissement  de  plus  en  plus  irreparable  de  tous  nos  anciens  rap- 
ports commerciauz ;  les  autres  peuples  s'enrichissant  de  nos  pertes,  et 
developpant  leur  systeme  commerciale  sur  les  debris  du  notre. 

**  Tels  sont  les  fruits  amers  du  systeme  dont  nous  avons  6ti6  les  prin- 
eipales  victimes." 


In  Hindostan,  the  Mahommedan  sovereigns  claimed  to  be 
owners  of  the  land,  and  to  demand  as  rent  such  amount  as  they 
might  judge  expedient  The  object  of  every  chief  was  his  own 
aggrandizement,  and  to  attain  that  object,  it  was  necessary  to 
extract  from  the  people  as  large  a  portion  of  their  earnings  as 
possible.  The  rights  of  property,  so  far  as  related  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  proceeds  of  labour,  were  onknown.t  The  effect  of  the 
system  we  have  already,  in  p^rt,  shown  in  the  previous  chapter. 

The  Company  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  has  not  failed  to  avail  itself  of  them  to  the  full 

•  **The  iMdins  vioeof  Uwold  FVandimoiMndiy  wm  iagoodintoDiioii  iUdiraeltd, 
bj  a  nsUflM  denre  of  gawvmag  too  mueh.  TIm  band  of  antlioritf  wu  Men  in 
trrmj  thing,  and  in  everf  plaoe ;  and  what  bagina  in  offioioaB  onivanal  iaterftrenca 
alwaya  enda  in  oonlamptible  imbaeility.'* — Byrk€, 

It  would  be  impoaaible  to  dateribe  the  aetion  of  the  FVencfa  goferamant  of  the 
pnwnt  daj  more  aocoratelj  than  by  thoa  taking  Barke*a  deeeriptkiii  of  half  a 
o&tktatj  lince.  The  power  of  prodoetion  ia  deatn^Ted  by  a  ayalem  having  ifar  ita 
objest  the  promotion  of  indoa^,  but  which  endeavoora  to  aeeura  that  objeet  by 
perpetoal  interftrenoe  wiUi  the  righto  of  peiaoa  and  property. 

t  ••If  the  aobjecto  of  a  deapotie power  are  every  where  miaerable»  the  miaenea 
of  the  people  of  Indoatan  are  multiplied  by  the  ineapaeity  of  the  power  to  oootnl 
the  vast  eatent  of  ito  domii^iaa ;  and  thoa  the  oontnmaey  of  vicegnento  reelating  their 
eofweigna,  or  batding  among  themeelTea,  la  oontiniiaUy  prodncdre  of  anoh  Bosnea 
of  bioodihed,  and  of  each  deplorable  deraatationi,  aa  no  other  nation  in  Uie  mii- 
verie  la  aubjeet  ta**--Orma  on  (iU  GoMnimtnf  Olid  Ptfliplf  ^  Indeetei^  jk  3(^^ 
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extent,  and  not  unirequently  has  gone  far,  very  far,  beyond  the 
demands  of  the  most  oppressive  of  the  native  princes.*  The  ad- 
venturers, Clive,  Hastings,  and  others,  ^vho  were  intrusted  with 
the  control  of  affairs,  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  extravagant  ex- 
pectations of  their  employers,  now  become  masters  of  an  empire 
so  famed  for  wealth,  and  they  omitted  no  means  necessary  for 
"tlmt  purpose,  or  for  enriching  themselves.  Every  mode  of  arbi- 
trary exaction  was  practised.  A  larger  revenue  was  raised  than 
had  ever  been  paid  to  the  moguL  During  the  famine  of  1770,  when 
one  third  of  the  inhabitants  perished,  and  multitudes  fled  into  other 
districts,  the  unforiunaie  'people  who  remained  were  compelled  to 
pay  Ike  taxes  upon  the  lands  of  those  who  had  perished  or  fied. 
Under  these  exactions,  Bengal,  which  had  become  somewhat 
prosperous,  was  reduced  almost  to  a  desertf 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  an  account  of  the  seve- 
ral modes  of  collection  adopted  in  that  country,  and  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Zemindary,  Ryotwar,  and  Mouzawar  settlements. 
The  meaning  and  intent  of  all  are  the  same,  being  to  take  from 
the  unfortunate  cultivator  every  farthing  that  can  be  squeezed  out 
of  him,  leaving  him  in  no  case  more  than  is  necessary  to  support  life. 
In  the  first  the  collector  is  the  Zemindar,  a  farmer  general,  respon* 
able  for  the  amount  assessed,  and  at  liberty  to  extract  for  his  own 
benefit,  the  largest  possible  sum  from  the  cultivator;  in  the 
second  the  collection  is  made  directly  from  the  Ryot  or  hibourer, 
and  in  the  third  the  settlement  is  made  with  the  village  collec- 
tively. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  mode  of  assessing 
taxes  in  that  country,  the  following  instructions  to  the  assessors 
under  the  Ryotwar  settlement  are  given : 

**  The  cultivated  lands  were  ordered  to  be  classed  into  dry,  wet,  and 
garden  lands ;  each  was  then  to  be  measured  field  by  field,  and  mark* 
ed  1,  2,  8,  dsc.  Each  field  to  consist  of  as  much  land  as  could  be 
cultivated  by  one  plough,  and  the  boundaries  thereof  to  be  marked  and 
fixed  by  the  surveyors.  No  deduction  was  to  be  allowed  for  land  in  a 
field  shaded  by  productive  trees ;  but  for  the  land  shaded  by  tiitpro- 

•  *«TIi0  rereniw  of  Canara  was  X98,649,  bat  waa  ruaed  in  the  laat  centnrj  to 
M  1S5,S09.  Tippoo  anoceeded  in  extraetinip  £  179,045  from  hia  nnlbrtiinate  aatrjaeta 
la  tliat  diatriet,  and  tlia  Company,  npon  obtaining  poaaaaaion  tharaoC  imiaad  U  to 
£  186,059.**— JKidbir^*!  India,  VO.  IL  p.  S59. 

t  •*  Swarma  of  harpiea  wera  thna  apread  in  erery  diraction,  aven  to  the  rnudila 
and  potaila  of  the  villafea ;  and  despotism,  eatabUshed,  as  it  were,  in  detail  in  every 
oorner  of  the  land.  Power  was  here  a  license  to  plnnder  and  oppreaa.  Tliefodof 
eppieaaion  waa  literally  omnipreaent;  neither  peraona  nor  property  were  aacnie 
afainat  ita  peraererinir  and  YenUona  intmaiona.**— Hidbv^  Vd.  I  jk  855. 
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ducHve  trees,  a  deduction  was  made.  Forts,  suburbs,  open  villages, 
court-yards  of  houses,  with  the  number  and  species  of  trees  in  each, 
banks  of  tanks,  rivers,  nullahs,  ravines,  hillocks,  roads,  barren  lands, 
wells,  salt  mounds,  and  topes  or  groves,  with  the  number  and  species 
of  trees  in  each,  were  all  required  to  be  particularized.  In  Palmira 
topes  or  groves,  the  trees  were  ^ordered  to  be  classed  into  male  and 
female ;  young,  productive,  and  old  or  past  bearing.  The  same  was  to 
be  done  in  garden  lands  generally,  taking  care  to  notice  the  number 
of  plants  of  young  trees,  and  to  specify  whether  they  are  cocoa-nut, 
Boopari,  tamarind,  jamoon,  lime,  orange,  &;c.,  and  likewise  to  enter  all 
plantations  of  betel,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  red  pepper,  dsc."* 

Under  the  Zemindary  settlement,  made  by  Lord  Comwaliis,  in 
the  division  of  the  produce  of  estates  assigned  to  them,  it  was 
fixed,  or  rather  estimated,  that  after  deducting  the  expense  of 
collecting,  one  half  or  two  fifths  of  the  gross  produce  should  be  hfi 
to  the  RyotSj  the  remainder  constituting  the  rent  of  the  state,  ex- 
cept one  eleventh  to  the  Zemindars.  That  settlement  was  perma- 
nent, and  when  made,  upon  an  arbitrary  valuation  of  the  pro- 
duct, the  assessments  were  so  high  that  nearly  all  the  Zemindars 
were  ruined.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  amount  of 
taxes,  and  the  consequent  low  value  of  property,  from  the  fact 
that  in  1709,  ten  years  after  tiie  settlement,  lands  were  sold  in 
every  province,  the  taxes  upon  which  amounted  to  T77,965 
rupees,  and  produced  at  the  sale  654,215  rupees,  not  even  one 
year's  purchase  of  the  taxes.  The  Zemindars  having  been  ruined 
and  their  property  in  those  estates  sold,  the  present  proprietors, 
who  purchased  at  reduced  prices,  have  become  rich,  and  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  assessing  the  same  amount  of  contributions  upon 
the  labourer  as  is  possessed  by  the  company. 

In  other  provinces  in  which  the  Zlemindary  settlement  was 
made,  there  was  not  even  the  advantage  of  its  being  perpetual. 
It  was  fixed  for  five  years,  and  is  still  raised  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  In  the  year  1807-8,  the  revenue  from  those  provinces 
was  24,147,475  rupees.  In  1818-19,  it  was  85,214,150.  The 
excess  of  taxation  in  twelve  years,  above  that  of  1807-8,  was 
80  millions  of  rupees,  or  40  millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  of 
taxation  was  313  millions,  being  an  average  of  26  millions  per 
annum  from  these  provinces  aloncf  Under  the  other  settlements 
the  company  are  not  bound  by  any  fixed  rent,  the  only  limit  being 
the  possibility  of  collection. 
"  In  the  despatches  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  their  governments 

•  Rlekwda,  Vol  L  p.  454.  t  Riekani%  VoL  I.  pb  401. 
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abroad,  anxiety  is  unifonnly  express^,  lest  their  right  to  participate^ 
according  to  usage^  in  the  annual  produce  of  the  landty  should  be 
either  limited  or  infringed.  From  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  more  especially,  it  has  constituted  their  main  objections  to  the 
Zemindary  settlement.  Liooking,  as  they  naturally  do,  to  the  land  reve- 
nues of  India  as  the  only  source  from  whence  the  public  exigencies  can 
be  supplied,  they  have  always  dreaded  a  fixed  Jumma  [tax]  in  perpetuity, 
as  debarring  them  from  the  means  of  increased  supply,  in  the  event  of 
future  exigencies  requiring  it  The  Ryotwar  system  has  accordingly 
been  preferred,  because  no  bounds  are  unalterably  affixed  to  the  amount 
of  the  land  tax ;  and  because,  (as  they  say,)  it  provides  for  their 
moderate  participation  with  the  proprietors,  at  stated  intervals,  in  the 
growing  improvement,  or  extended  cultivation  of  the  country."* 

Any  improvement  in  cultivation  produces  an  immediate  increase 
of  taxation,  so  that  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator 
woald  benefit  the  company,  and  not  himself.  One  half  of  the 
gross  produce -f  may  be  assumed  as  the  average  annual  rent, 
although  in  many  cases  it  greatly  exceeds  that  proportion.  The 
Madras  Revenue  Board,  May  17th,  1817,  stat^  that  **  the  con- 
version of  the  government  share  of  the  produce  (of  lands)  is  in 
some  districts  as  high  as  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  whole.*^ 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  having  taken  so  large  a  share  of  the 
gross  produce,  the  cultivator  would  be  permitted  to  exist  on  the 
remainder,  but  not  so.  Mr.  Rickards  gives§  a  list  of  sixty  other 
taxes,  invented  by  the  sovereigns,  or  their  agents,  many  of  which 
he  states  to  exist  at  the  present  day.  Those  who  have  any  other 
mode  of  employing  either  capital  or  labour,  in  addition  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  patches  of  land,  as  is  very  frequently  the 
case,  they  are  subject  to  the  following  taxes,  the  principle  of 
which  is  described  as  excellent  by  one  of  the  collectors,  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1812. 

*'  The  Veesabuddy,  or  tax  on  merchants,  traders,  and  shopkeepers ; 
Mohturfa,  or  tax  on  weavers,  cotton  cleaners,  shepherds,  goldsmiths, 
braziers,  ironsmitbs,  carpenters,  stone-cutters,  &c.,  and  Bazeebab,  con- 
sisting of  smaller  taxes  annually  rented  out  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
renter  was  thus  constituteda  petty  chieftain^with  power  to  exact  fees  at 
marriages  f  religious  ceremonies;  to  inquire  into  and  fine  the  misconduct 
of  females  in  families^  and  other  misdemeanours ;  and  in  the  exercise  of 

•  Riekards,  VoL  I.  p.  609. 

t  CoL  Syket  itatei  the  proportion  collected  in  the  Deocan  u  mach  lest  than  b 
•boTO  gi?en.    In  a  ■abaeqoent  chapter  we  shall  pve  hia  views,  with  some  remarks 

I  Rickarda,  Vol  I.  p.  988.  k  VoL  II.  p.  918. 
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their  privileges,  would  often  urge  the  plea  of  engagements  to  the  Cirkar, 
(government,)  to  justify  extortion.  The  details  of  these  taxes  are  too  long 
to  be  given  in  this  place.  The  reader,  however,  may  judge  of  the  operation 
and  character  of  all,  by  the  following  selection  of  one,  as  described  in 
the  collector's  report :  <  The  mode  of  settling  the  Mohturfa  on  looms 
hitherto  has  been  very  minute ;  every  eireuinHanee  cf  the  weavef^» 
family  ie  cmmdered^  the  nunUfer  of  days  which  he  devotes  to  his  loosi, 
the  number  of  his  children^  the  astistance  which  he  receives  from 
themj  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  pieces  which  he  can  turn 
out  in  a  month  or  year^  so  thai  let  him  exert  himself  as  he  will^  his 
industry  will  always  be  taxed  to  the  highest  degree."*  This  mode 
always  leads  to  such  details,  that  the  government  servants  cannot  enter 
into  it,  and  the  assessment  of  the  tax  is,  in  consequence,  lefl  a  great 
deal  too  much  to  the  Gumums  of  the  villages.  No  weaver  can  possi- 
bly Jn.ow  what  he  is  to  pay  to  the  Cirkar^  till  the  demand  come  to  be 
made  for  his  having  exerted  himself  through  the  year  ;  and  having 
tumedoui  one  or  two  pieces  of  cloth  more  than  hedidtheyear  before^ 
though  his  family  and  looms  have  been  the  same^  is  made  a  ground 
for  his  being  charged  a  higher  Mohturfa^  and  at  last^  instead  of  a 
professional^  it  becomes  a  real  income  tax,^* 

The  following  will  show  that  no  mode  of  employing  capital  is 
allowed  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  tax  gatherer. 

*'  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  better  judge  of  the  inquLsdtorial  nature  of 
one  of  these  surveys,  or  pymashees,  as  they  are  termed  in  Malabar, 
by  knowing  that  upwards  of  seventy  different  kinds  of  buildings — ^the 
houses,  shops,  or  warehouses,  of  difl^rent  castes  and  professions- 
were  ordered  to  be  entered  in  the  survey  accounts ;  besides  the  follow- 
ing  *  implements  of  professions*  which  were  usually  assessed  to  the  public 
revenue,  viz : 

*<  Oil-mills,  iron  manufactory,  toddy-drawer*s  stills,  potter's  kUn, 
washerman's  stone,  goldsmith's  tools,  sawyer's  saw,  toddy-drawer's 
knives,  fishing-nets,  barber's  hone,  blacksmith's  anvils,  pack  bullocks, 
cocoa-nut  safe,  small  fishing-boats,  cotton-beater's  bow,  carpenter's 
tools,  large  fishing-boats,  looms,  salt  storehouSe."f 

'*  If  the  landlord  objected  to  the  assessment  on  trees  as  old  and  past 
bearing,  they  were,  one  and  all,  ordered  to  be  cut  down,  nothing  being 
allowed  to  stand  that  did  not  pay  revenue  to  the  state.  To  judge  of 
this  order,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  trees  are  valuable,  and  com- 
monly used  for  building,  in  Malabar.  To  fell  all  the  timber  of  a 
maiCs  estate  when  no  demand  existed  for  it  in  the  market^  and  merely 
because  its  stream  of  revenue  had  been  drained^  is  an  odd  way  of 
conferring  benefits  and  protecting  property/^ 

**  Having  myself  been  principal  collector  of  Malabar,  and  made, 

•  Rickuds,  Vol.  I.  p.  500.  t  lUd.  p.  559.  I  Ibid.  p.  55a 
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durmg  my  remdenoe  in  tbe  provinoe,  minute  inquiries  into  the  produce 
and  aaeessments  of  lands,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  beyond  all  doubt^ 
and  to  satisfy  the  revenue  board  at  Madras,  that  .in  the  former  survey 
of  the  province  which  led  to  tiie  rebellion,  lands  and  produce  were  in- 
serted in  the  pretended  survey  acconnt,  which  absolutely  did  not  exist, 
while  other  lands  were  aueiud  to  ike  revenue  at  vtore  than  their 
actual  produee,^^* 

Mr.  Kickards  gives  f  a  detailed  statement  of  the  produce  of  an 
estate  in  Malabar,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1815  to  1824,  for 
the  correctness  of  which  he  vouches : 

Rupees, 
The  total  produce,  was  ....    6167     1     4 

Revenue,  .....    6423    4  10 

Landlord's  share,  and  eafpeneee  of  euUivaHonf 

In  1824  there  was  a  new  assessment  upon  the  betd  and 

cocoa-nuts,  and  jack-trees,  amounting  to       • 
While  the  gross  produce  was  ... 

The  assessment  exceeded  the  produce  by         • 

By  the  foUowing  remarks,  extracted  from  letters  of  the  Revenue 
Board  at  Madras^  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Ryotwar  settlement, 
where  every  cultivator  is  separately  liable  for  his  own  taxes,  he  is 
also  bound  for  the  payment  of  those  of  his  neighbour ^  in  case  of  failure. 
It  would  almost  appear  that  the  object  of  those  who  devised  such 
a  system  of  revenue  was  to  deprive  man  of  every  possible  in- 
ducement to  exertion.  *<  Lasciate  ogni  speranzafOvoi  cVentrateP^ 
would  be  as  appropriate  an  inscription  over  India  as  over  the  in- 
fernal regions,  and  an  Indian  Dante  would  perhaps  so  apply  it. 

**  This  last  mentioned  rule  of  the  Ryotwar  system,  which  is  to  make 
good  the  failure  of  unsuccessful  Ryots,  imposing  an  extra  assessment, 
not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.,  upon  their  more  fortunate  neighbours  in  the 
same  village,  and  even  occasionally  upon  those  of  the  villages  in  the 
vicinity,  was  found  to  be  indispensable  to  the  security  of  the  revenue 
under  that  system.  The  little  projtt  accruing  to  the  industrious 
R^fois  was  thus  taken  by  the  state^  to  remunerate  it  for  the  losses  it 
sustained  from  the  failure  of  the  less  fortunate  or  more  extravagant^ 
and  while  the  Ryotwar  system  dissolved  the  unity  of  interest,  and  the 
joint  partnership  in  profit  and  loss,  which  formerly  existed  in  each 
village  community  in  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Ghauts,  and  was  so 

•  Rieksrdt,  VqLI.  p.  558.  t  Vol.  I.  p.  561. 
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beneficial  both  to  the  memben  of  its  own  municipal  body,  and  to  the 
government,  it,  in  fact,  admitted  that  their  joint  responsibility  was  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  public  revenue,  and  precluding  the  Ryots 
from  an  equal  participation  of  the  profit,  most  unjustly  obliged  them  to 
share  jointly  the  loss."* 

To  this  system  is  very  properly  attributed  by  the  Board,  the 
decline  of  agriculture. 

'*  To  the  practice  of  loading  the  lowly  assessed  or  industrious  Ryot 
with  the  tax  of  his  less  fortunate  or  more  improvident  neighbour,  (con- 
demned by  the  very  officer  who  adopted  it,  as  both  impolitic  and  unjust,) 
to  the  eonmimpiion  of  a  maximum  standard  of  assessment  much  beyond 
the  capability  of  the  country^  even  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  pros- 
perity^  to  the  gradual  approximation  made  to  this  high  standard  in  the 
actual  demand  on  more  than  half  the  landed  property  in  Canara,  and  to 
the  annual  variation  and  consequent  uncertainty  in  the  amount  of  this 
assessment  on  individual  Ryots,  as  much  as  to  any  temporary  reduced 
value  of  produce,  or  the  imposition  of  new  indirect  taxes,  are  to  be 
ascribed  the  decline  in  agriculture,  the  poverty  among  the  Ryots,  the 
increased  sale  of  landed  property  by  the  landlords,  the  dificuUy 
of  realizing  the'  collections,  and  the  necessity,  before  unknown,  of 
disposing  of  defaulters^  lands,  in  satisfaction  of  revenue  demands 
which,  after  fourteen  years  residence  in  Canara,  at  length  constrain^ 
ed  the  late  collector  to  record  his  conviction,  that  the  present  assess* 
ment  is  beyond  the  resources  of  the  province,^^ 

In  the  enforcement  of  this  system  of  revenue,  the  number  of 
persons  "  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  is  almost  endless,  and 
the  unfortunate  cultivator  is  almost  entirely  at  their  mercy. 
Governor  Verelst's  account,  in  1769,  of  the  conduct  of  Zemin- 
dars, is  one  which  subsequent  investigations  have  fully  eonfirmed. 
He  says,  "  the  truth  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  poor  and  induS' 
trious  tenant  is  taxed  by  the  Zemindar,  or  collectar,  for  every  ex- 
travagance that  avarice  and  ambition,  pride,  vanity,  or  intempe- 
rance may  lead  him  into,  over  and  above  what  is  generally  deemed 
the  established  rent  of  his  lands.^    If  he  is  to  be  married,  a  child 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  486.  t  Rickards,  Vol.  II.  p.  263. 

I  **  The  judicial  tribunals  afforded  no  refuge  to  Uie  oppressed ;  they  were  rather  in- 
struments of  tyranny,  by  which  the  unhappy  people  were  plundered  under  the 
forms  of  law.  Avarice  is  the  reigning  vice  of  Hindostan^  and  potoer  is  used  by  all 
public  funetionariea  as  tht  means  of  its  grat\fieaiion.  The  havildar,  the  head  of  a 
TiUage,  calls  his  habitation  the  durbar,  and  plunders  of  their  meal  and  roots  the 
wretches  within  his  jurisdiction ;  the  Zemindar  fleeces  him  of  the  small  pittance 
which  his  penurious  tyranny  has  scraped  together ;  the  phoosdar,  a  military  com- 
mandant of  the  province,  seizes  on  the  Zemindar's  collections,  and  bribes  the  nabob's 
oonnivanoe  in  his  villainies  by  a  share  of  the  spoil;  the  covetous  eye  of  the  nabob 
ranges  o\cr  his  dominions  for  prey,  and  employs  the  plunder  of  his  subjects  in 
bribing  or  in  resisting  his  superiors." — Orme  on  the  Gottmment  and  PeopU  of 
indostan. 
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born,  honours  conferred,  luxury  indulged,  nuzzerana  (presents,) 
or  iBnes  exacted,  even  for  his  own  misconduct ;  all  must  be  paid 
by  the  Ryot,  and  what  heightens  the  distressful  scene,  the  more 
opulent,  who  can  better  obtain  redress  for  imposition,  escape, 
while  the  weaker  are  obliged  to  submit."*  Since  the  permanent 
settlement*  the  Zemindars  have  not  failed  to  do  their  share  to- 
wards the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  all  those  under  them,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  Lord  Moira,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Hastings,  September,  1815. 

"  Within  the  circle  of  the  perpetual  settlement,  the  situation  of  this 
unfortunate  class  is  yet  more  desperate ;  and  though  their  cries  for 
redress  may  have  been  stifled  in  many  districts,  by  perceiving  a  uniform 
indisposition  to  attempt  relieving  them,  which  results  from  the  difficulty 
of  the  operation,  their  sufiferings  on  that  account  have  not  been  less 
acDte.t    Iq  Burdwan,  in  Behar,  in  Cawnpore,  and  indeed  wherever 

•  Riokardi,  Vol'  II.  p.  59. 

t  In  a  report  by  Uie  Judge  of  Moorshed&bad,  lit  Avgsit,  1810,  it  is  fUted,  Uiat-— 

**  The  Zemindar,  his  farmers,  and  Amlah,  (officers  of  government  eoUectiTd7),of 
all  denominations,  abuse  the  powers  with  which  they  are  vested,  to  exact  f^om  the 
Rjot  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  ability.  He  is  thus  often  deprired  of  the  means 
of  complaint ;  and  this  system,  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  reduces  the  Ryot  to 
the  extremes  of  poverty,  frequenUy  the  cause  of  the  commission  of  crimes ;  not,  it 
UUhe  hoped,  from  mny  inherefU  depravity^hui  driven  thereto  by  necssstly,to  obtain 
a  precarious  and  insecure  subsistence. — Riekardet  Vol.  IJ,  p,  64. 

The  magistrate  of  Dinagepore,  under  date  of  July  34th,  1810,  describes  the  sUU 
ofalfiursae 

*■  A  general  system  of  rack-renting,  hard-heartedness,  and  exactions,  through  &r- 
men,  under  farmers,  Kutkeenadars,  (under  tenants,)  and  the  whole  host  of  Zemin- 
dary  Amlah.  Even  this  rack-renting  is  unfidrly  managed.  We  have  no  regular 
lm$e$  exeemted  between  the  Zemindmr  and  hia  ienante.  We  do  not  find  a  mutual 
eonsent  and  unrestrained  negotiation  in  their  bargains.  Nothing  like  it ;  but  in- 
stead, vra  hear  of  nothing  but  arhiirary  demande  enforced  by  stodks,  dureu  of  all 
Mfte,  and  hrttery  of  their  peroon$.'*—Vol,  IL  p.  65. 

The  oollecior  of  Rajeshahye,  August,  1811,  says  i 

**  The  Zemindar's  only  security  for  the  possession  of  his  estate  being  the  punc- 
tual discharge  of  the  government  revenue,  to  screw  this  out  of  the  wretched  culti- 
irators  is  his  first  consideration.  With  his  miserable  pittance  of  one  eleventh,  the 
«nder-tenants,  &rmers.  Ryots,  and  afl  the  Amlah  together,  are  then  left  to  fight  and 
ecramble  fiir  the  remainder  of  the  produce.*' — VoL  IL  p,  68. 

The  following  statements  are  fkmishcd  by  the  magistrate  of  Rungpore : 

■*  One  of  them,  Rajchunder  Chowdiy,  bought  a  house  at  Rungpore*  which  oost 
4100  rupees,  (£513).  It  is  a  notorious  fiurt,  that  Rajchunder  Chowdry  collected 
from  the  Ryots  of  his  estate,  to  defray  this  expense,  no  less  a  sum  than  11,000  rupees, 
(£1S75,)  under  the  bold  item  of  Delan  Kurchu,  (house  or  hall  money.)  The  same 
Zmindar  expended  1200  rupees,  (£150)  on  the  ceremonies  attending  the  birth  of 
his  gxindson,  and  collected  from  his  RyotB  5000  rupees,  (£625)  on  this  account 
Another  Zemindar,  Sudasheb  Race,  had  his  house  burnt  down.  He  imposed  an 
addiUon  on  the  rent-roll  of  his  estate  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  it;  but 
bsring  oooe  published  the  exaction,  it  outlived  the  ease,  and  became  a  permaaeiit 
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there  may  have  existed  extensive  landed  property  at  the  mercy  of  indi- 
viduals,  (whether  io  farm  or  Jaghire,  in  Talook,  or  in  Zemindary,)  of 
the  higher  class,  complaints  of  the  village  Zemindars  have  crowded  in 
upon  me  without  number,  and  I  had  only  the  mortification  of  finding 
that  the  existing  system  established  by  the  legislature,  left  me  without 
the  means  of  pointing  out  to  the  complainants  any  mode  in  which  they 
might  hope  to  obtain  redress.  In  all  these  towns,  from  what  I  could 
observe,  the  clojt  of  village  proprietors  appeared  to  be  in  a  train  cf 
annikHation^  and  unless  a  remedy  is  speedily  applied^  the  class  toiU 
soon  be  extinct.  Indeed,  I  fear  that  any  remedy  that  would  be  pro- 
posed, would,  even  now,  come  too  late  to  be  of  any  effect  in  the  states 
of  Bengal,  for  the  license  of  twenty  yearsy  which  has  been  left  to  the 
Zemindars  of  that  province,  will  hate  given  them  the  power^  and 
they  never  wanted  the  inclimUion  to  extinguish  the  rights  of  this 
class,  so  that  no  remnants  of  them  will  soon  be  discoverable,^^* 

Under  such  an  oppressive  weight,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur* 
prise,  that  vast  quantities  of  land  have  been  relinquished,  from  the 

addition  to  the  fermer  rent,  under  the  title  of  Ghnr  Bonaee,  (honse-baildiaf  .)**** 
Vol.Ilp.TfL 

**  Sadasbeb  Raee  celebrated  a  ieitival,  which  lasted  three  montha,  and  coat  him 
20,000  rupeet,  (£2,500);  all  of  which  fell  on  the  tenantry  of  Ma  eatate. 

**  Jyram  Baboo,  a  roan  of  boundlesa  eztravaj^nce,  used  to  visit  in  great  pomp, 
annually,  the  villages  of  hti  estate,  levying  contributiona  as  he  went  along,  under 
the  name  of  Mangun  or  Bhukha,  which  literally  means  begging.  *I  am  unpre- 
pared, (says  the  Judge,)  to  state  the  amount  of  the  collections  thus  made ;  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  levied  bids  defiance  to  all  haqinry.  Lest,  however,  it  should  bo 
thought  that  this  practice  is  confined  to  one  instance,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  this  is 
the  most  general  of  all  the  modes  of  illegal  exactions  practised  in  Rungpere.*  **— 
VoLILp.72. 

•*  Moonshee  Himayutoollah,  once  Serishtadar  of  the  judge's  oourt,  and  lata 
Dewan  of  the  coUectorship,  bought  a  very  large  eatate  in  Dinagepore.  In  a  visit 
of  ceremony  to  his  new  tenants,  he  collected  from  them  in  Mangun  contribntionB  a 
full  moiety  of  the  purchase  money.  Himayutoollah  had  also  occasion  to  buy  an 
elephant,  and  exacted  the  cost,  500  rupees,  (Xfi2  10s.)  fleom  his  Ryots,  it  being  *  as 
easential  to  their  respectability  as  his  own,  that  he  should  no  longer  mount  the  back 
of  BO  mean  a  quadruped  as  a  horsel* 

**  Another  Zemindar,  Raee  Danishnund  Niteeanund,  has  very  extenatve  estates 
in  Rnngpore,  Dinagepore,  and  Moorshedabad.  On  his  Rungpore  estate  alone,  he 
pays  revenue  to  government  of  69,742  rupees,  <£8,74S,)  and  collects  a  cess  on  bit 
tenants  of  one  Anna  in  the  rupee,  or  4,358  rupees  per  annum,  (£544,)  to  defray  the 
expense  of  daily  offerings  to  his  idol,  or  household  god,  Bunwaiee. 

**  The  above,  (adds  the  judge,)  are  but  a  jfew  of  the  many  practical  proo&  which 
may  be  adduced,  in  support  of  what  I  have  advanced  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
Ryot  in  Rungpore.**  Every  extra  expense,  and  every  religious  or  superstitious 
ceremony  is  paid  ibr  by  the  defenceless  Ryot  *  Not  a  child  can  be  bom,  not  a 
head  religiously  shaved,  not  a  aon  married,  not  a  daughter  given  in  marriage,  not 
«ven  one  of  the  tyrannical  fiata.*uity  dies,  without  an  immediate  visitation  of  ca- 
lamity upon  the  Ryot  Whether  the  occasion  be  joyful  or  ead  in  its  effects,  it  is, 
to  the  cultivator,  idike  mournful  and  calamitous.'** — Riekardt^  Vol.  11  p.  74. 

•fiickards,  VoL  I.  p.  564. 
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absolute  impossibility  of  paying  taxes :  the  land  not  being  worth 
a  single  year's  assessment.  From  1813-14,  to  1817-18,  a  large 
increase  of  jumma  was  made  in  Rohilcund,  Bareilly,  and  Shah- 
jehanpore,  but  in  attempting  to  collect  it, 

"  It  is  officially  certified  that  the  owners  of  estates,  the  annual  jum- 
ma of  which  amounted  to  1,500,000  rupees,  (750,000  dollars,)  had, 
in  despair,  abandoned  their  property,  from  utter  inability  to  pay  their 
oter  assessmentJ*** 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  Revenue  letter  to  Bengal, 
from  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  August  1,  1821,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Rickards.t 

"  The  present  assessment,  he  affirms,  is  not  too  high ;  yet  he  says, 
that  the  ^  Jumma  (tax)  of  estates  resigned  {that  is  which  their 
owners  have  relinqtdshed  rather  than  undertake  to  pay  this  assess^ 
ment,)  amounts  to  nearly  six  Iocs,  (£600,000,)  or  more  than  one  fifth 
t^  the  whole:'' 

*'  7%e  resignations  in  Bareilly  are  upon  a  similar  scale,  amount' 
ing  to  near  five  lacs,  (£500,000,)  of  rupees.  In  Shahjehanpore,  the 
proportion  of  estates  resigned  appears  to  be  much  the  same  as  in 
BareiUy,  and  for  the  same  reasons.'' 

It  is  a  common  saying  of  the  Ryots,  that  *<  their  skins  only  are 
left  them,*'  and  the  reader  may  perhaps  be  already  disposed  to 
believe  it ;  but  he  has  by  no  means  reached  the  end  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  this  unfortunate  people.  Thus  far  we  have  dealt  only 
with  direct  taxation,  carried  so  far,  it  is  true,  that  it  would  appear 
almost  impossible  to  find  any  means  of  collecting  indirect  taxes, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  done.  The  following  extract  from  the 
fifth  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
will  show  the  nature  of  the  indirect  taxation,  uniting  all  that  is 
injurious  in  the  French  octroi,  and  the  Spanish  alcabala. 

'*  In  addition  to  the  assessment  on  the  lands,  or  the  shares  of  their 
produce  received  from  the  inhabitants,  they  were  subject  to  the  duties 
levied  on  the  inland  trade,  which  were  collected  by  the  renters  under 
the  Zemindars.  These  duties,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Sayer,  as 
they  extended  to  grain,  cattle,  salt,  and  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life, 
passing  through  the  country,  and  were  collected  by  corrupt,  partial, 
and  extortionate  agents,  produced  the  worst  efiects  on  the  state  of 
society,  by  not  only  checking  the  progress  of  industry,  oppressing 
the  manufacturer,  and  causing  him  to  debase  his  manufacture,  but  also 
by  clogging  the  beneficial  operations  of  commerce  in  general,  and 
abridging  the  comforts  of  the  people  at  large.  This  latter  description 
of  imposts  was  originally  considered  as  a  branch  of  revenue  too  much 
exposed  to  abuses  to  be  intrusted  to  persons  not  liable  to  restraint  and 

•  Riekanli,  VoL  II.  p.  140.  t  Ibid  p.  149. 
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punishment.  It  was  therefore  retained  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  government.  The  first  rates  were  easy,  and  the  custom- 
houses few ;  but  in  the  general  relaxation  of  authority,  this  mode  of 
raising  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government  was  scandalously 
abused.  In  the  course  of  a  little  time,  new  duties  were  introduced, 
under  the  pretence  of  charitable  and  religious  donations,  as  fees  to  the 
Chokeydars,  or  account-keepers'  guards,  and  other  officers  at  the 
stations,  as  protection  money  to  a  Zemindar ;  or  as  a  present  to  those 
who  framed  the  duties.  Not  only  had  the  duties  been  from  time  to 
time  raised  in  their  amount,  t^id  multiplied  in  their  number,  at  the  du- 
eretion  of  the  Zemindarn  and  the  renters  under  f  Aem,  hvt  they  were 
at  length  levied  at  almost  every  ttage^  and  on  every  mtcceasive  transfer 
of  property;  uniformity  in  the  principles  of  collection  was  completely 
wanting;  a  different  mode  of  taxation  prevailing  in  every  district 
in  respect  to  all  the  varieties  of  goods^  and  other  articleSf  sultfect  to 
impost.  This  consuming  system  of  oppression  had^  in  some  instances^ 
been  aggravated  by  the  company^s  government^  which,  when  possessed 
of  a  few  factories,  with  a  small  extent  of  territory  around  them, 
adopted  the  measure  of  placing  Chokies,  or  custom  stations,  in  the 
vicinity  of  each,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  trade 
within  their  own  limits,  as  well  as  to  afford  them  a  source  of  revenue. 
Under  the  head  of  Sayer  revenue,  was  also  included  a  variety  of  taxes, 
indefinite  in  their  amount,  and  vexatious  in  their  nature,  called  Motur- 
pha ,'  they  consisted  of  imposts  upon  houses,  on  the  implements  of 
agriculture,  on  looms,  on  merchants,  on  artificers,  and  other  professions 
and  castes. 

**  Again,  speaking  of  the  company's  administration  in  reference  to 
the  Nunjah,  Punjab,  and  Baghayut  lands  above  described,  the  select 
committee  observe — *  The  demand  on  the  cultivator  was,  however,  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  established  rates  of  land  tax  or  rent ;  for 
beside  the  Sayer  duties  and  taxes,  personal  and  professional,  the  Ryot 
was  subject  to  extraordinary  aids^  tidditional  assessments^  and  to  the 
private  exactions  of  the  offcers  of  government^  or  renters  and  their 
people  ;  so  that  what  was  left  to  the  Ryot  was  little  more  than  what 
he  was  able  to  secure  by  evasion  and  concealment,^^* 


The  owner  of  capital,  desirous  of  employing  it  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  salt,  is  not  only  deprived  of  the  power  so  to  do,  but  the 
labourer  is  forbidden  to  collect  it,f  because  it  is  subject  to  a  strict 

•  Rickarda,  Vol.  L  p.  414. 

t  **  On  the  Coromandel  coast,  salt  is  foimed  very  rapidlj  and  abundantly  apon  the 
rocks,  by  meana  of  solar  evaporation;  and  the  temptation  to  the  poor  inhabitants 
to  poascBs  themselves  of  a  necessary  of  life,  thus  offbred  to  tham  by  nature,  mostba 
almost  irresistible.  ^,  AoaooMr,  ons  nf  tAem  •htmld  he  detected  iniheaet  ofgvtkering 
a  kMndfid  efealtfirrhis  own  use,  he  is  immediatdy  suJbjected  tQ  a  heumf  pcMby.**— 
Cempamen  t9  Newspaper^  Vel.  II  p  199. 
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monopoly^  which  produced  in  Bengal  alone,  in  the  years  1832-3, 
1825--6y  an  average  revenue  of  15,785,376  rupees,  or  nearly  eight 
millions  of  doUara.  The  total  revenue  in  the  three  presidencies 
from  this  source,  was  18,000,000  of  rupees  per  annum.  Mr.  Rick- 
ards  says,  *'  comparing  the  revenue  with  the  cost  and  charges 
in  each  year,  it  appears  that  the  former  is  more  than  3)  times 
the  latter.*'  This  extravagant  charge  is  necessarily  augmented  by 
the  profits  of  the  retailers,  and  the  salt  which  is  sold  by  government 
at  3  rupees  per  maund,  (equal  to  a  dollar  per  bushel,)  is  re-sold  in 
Calcutta  at  5  rupees,  (91  67  per  bushel,)  after  being  adulterated 
with  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  dirt  Here  the  producer  of  rice  is 
deprived  of  the  power  of  exchanging  his  property  for  sail,  unless 
willing  to  take  one  tenth,  or  perhaps  less,  of  what  the  original 
producer  of  salt  would  have  been  willing  to  give  him.*  Another 
of  the  eflfects  of  this  oppressive  tax,  is  to  increase  the  risk  of 
famine,  to  which  this  unfortunate  people  are  always  liable. 

"  The  great  imi)ediment,'*  says  Mr.  M'Culloch,  "  to  the  intercourse 
between  the  Bengal  and  Madras  provinces  is  the  salt  monopoly  ;  the 
quantity  of  salt  annually  taken  being  restricted  by  the  government  of 
Bengal.  This  limits  the  consumption  of  salt  in  Bengal,  where  it  is 
actually  dear,  and  by  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  Madras  to  grow 
com  on  poor  lands,  precludes  the  export  of  the  cheap  rice  of  Bengal. 
The  India  government,  instead  of  having  improved  of  late  years  in 
liberality,  have  actually  drawn  tighter  the  cords  of  monopoly*  The 
effect  of  this  upon  the  export  of  com  from  Bengal  to  Madras  has  been 
remarkable.  In  1806--7,  w^n  the  salt  of  Madras  was  admitted  into 
Calcutta  with  some  liberality,  their  export  of  grain  to  the  Coromandel 
coast,  amounted  to  2,635,658  maunds,  (74  lbs.  each,)  or  about  470,000 
quarters ;  whereas  in  1823-4,  a  year  of  scarcity,  it  amounted  to 
1,591,326  maunds,  or  about  284,000  quarters.'*! 

Labour  and  capital  were  not  permitted  to  be  applied  to  the  pro- 
duct of  tobacco,  because  it  was  monopolized,  and  the  Ryots  were 
prohibited  from  cultivating  any  smaller  quantity  than  ten  maunds 
— to  the  injury^of  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  discharge 
part  of  their  rent  by  the  help  of  a  small  plantation  of  one  or  two 
maunds.;!: 

•  **  Gommuiioiier  GnBme,  in  hit  letter  to  the  Botrd  of  Rerenoe,  31st  Augut, 
1830,  mentions  otlier  frftuds  oonncoted  with  the  salt  monopoly.  He  says  that  the 
government  in  purchasing  salt,  are  in  the  habit  of  pressing  it  down  with  bands  and 
6et  in  the  wooden  measure ;  but  when  they  sold  it,  of  filling  it  up  as  light  as  could 
be,  which  made  a  difference  of  90  per  cent;  and  other  differences  of  measurement 
made  an  additional  30  per  cent"— £iicyelop«^  Britanmca,  VoL  XL  p.  45a 

t  The  average  of  1896-7-8,  was  less  than  40,000  bags.— JHarftn's  CoIohms, 
VW.  X  jk  100.  X  Rickards,  Vd.  L  p.  91. 
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Opium  is  also  a  monopoly.  The  average  of  the  gross  receipts 
from  this  source,  for  fourteen  years,  ending  with  1921-2,  was 
9,382,263  rupees,  and  the  cost  and  charges  990,738  rupees,  giving 
a  profit  of  850  per  cent.*  Since  the  introduction  of  Malwa  opium 
which  the  company  has  been  unable  to  monopolize,  the  profits  of 
this  department  of  trade  have  very  much  diminished. 

By  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  salt  to,  and  the  purchase  of 
opium  from  this  unfortunate  people,  the  company  realized  a  profit 
of  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  labourer  cannot  cut  down  or  sell  a  bit  of  wood  on  his  own 
property,  for  the  most  ordinary  purposes;  he  cannot  remove 
even  the  young  teak  plants  which  spring  up  from  seeds  scattered 
by  the  winds,  though  they  are  injurious.  Thcmgh  he  cannot  him- 
sdf  cut  down  his  own  trees^  the  conservator  cuts  them  down  at 
pleasure^  both  on  his  hiUsy  and  in  his  fields  and  gardens^  and 
makes  Mm  pay  duty  on  wood;  and  he  not  only  levies  duiieSf  but  he 
confiscates  property.^ 

In  relation  to  the  manufacturers  Lord  Wellesley  wrote,  that  the 

**  Main  and  avowed  object  of  the  company's  system,"  was  the 
**  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  labour  of  the  weavers,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  control  over  that  labour,  to  enable  the  commercial  offi- 
cers to  obtain  the  proportion  of  goods  required  for  the  company  at 
prices  to  be  regtdaied  by  the  ojficers  themselvesJ*^i 


The  following  passage  will  give  a  general  view  of  the  state  of 
India  under  all  these  exactions : — 

^*  Let  us  suppose  England  to  be  divided  into  small  tenures,  not  much 
Ugger  than  Irish  potato  gardens;  the  produce  of  the  soil  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  of  which  some  one  or  more  come  to  maturity  in 
almost  every  month  in  the  year ;  the  present  landlords  forced  to  emi- 
grate, or  reduced  to  cultivate  their  own  lands,  or  perhaps  converted 
into  Zemindars,  with  power  to  exacts  Jlog,finey  and  ifnprison  ad  liM- 
<ttifi ;  the  land  tax  fixed  at  one  half  the  gross  produce^  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  admeasurement  of  every  acre,  and  by  valuation,  or  by 
weighing  the  produce ;  or,  in  the  event  of  difierenoe  of  opinion  with 
the  cultivators  of  any  village  or  district,  by  calling  in  the  farmers  of  a 
neighbouring  district  to  settle  the  dispute.  From  the  oppressive,  as 
well  as  vexatious  nature  of  this  tax,  let  us  also  suppose  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  government  occasion  the  appointment  of  hosts  of  revenue 

•  ««l7p  to  the  yetr  1797,  the  tnule  wu  let  <mt  to  oontraetan,  bat  at  that  tiine  it 
WIS  chuBged  to  an  agency,  and  the  cultivattoo  poaitively  firohibited*to  Bengal,** 
thus  depriving  the  peo|de  of  Bengal  of  the  right  of  osing  their  eapital  in  soefa  way 
as  was  most  likely  to  yield  them  a  retorn.— lUcibenit,  VcL  L  jk  649. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Monro. 

tRiekards,  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 
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servants,  armed  and  unarmed,  some  to  make,  others  to  check  the  col- 
lections ;  that  accounts  and  check  ac<;ounts  be  also  multiplied,  to  guard 
against  imposition  ;  and  that  servants  required  for  these  various  pur- 
poses, |je  authorized  to  collect  additional  impostifrom  tke  etdtivators^ 
or  to  have  land  assigned  to  them  as  a  remuneration  for  their  own 
services;  and  that,  under  colour  of  these  privileges,  and  grants, 
excessive  exactions  are  enforced,  leaving  but  a  bare  subsistence  to  the 
farmers ;  that  this  system  of  taxation  should  be  liable  to  increase 
tvith  every  increase  of  cultivation;  that  the  defalcations  of  one  far* 
mer^  or  one  village^  should  be  made  good  from  the  surplus  produce  of 
others  ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  should  be  so  broken  by  the  rigour 
of  despotic  power,  as  to  sufier  the  government  with  impunity  to  step 
forward,  and  declare  itself  sole  proprietor  of  ail  the  lands  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that  its  avarice  and  cravings  had  so  multiplied  imposts  as  to 
inspire  cultivators  with  the  utmost  alarm  and  dread,  whenever  changes 
or  reforms  were  projected  in  the  revenue  administration,  lest  further  ad« 
ditions  should  be  made  to  their  almost  intolerable  burdens.  Let  the 
reader,  I  say,  consider  these  things,  and  then  ask  himself  if  a  govern- 
ment  assessor,  with  every  soul  in  the  country  thus  opposed  to  his  re- 
search, is  likely  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  for  justly  valuing 
every  acre  of  cultivated  land,  including  every  variety  of  soil,  and  of 
products ;  or  if  it  could  be  justly  valued,  whether  the  collectors  of  such 
a  government  were  likely  to  be  guided  by  any  better  rule,  than  to 
extract  from  the  contributors  all  that  could  with  safety  be  drawn  into 
their  own  and  the  public  purse.  This,  however,  is  but  a  sketch  of  the 
state  of  society  in  Hindostan,  of  which  demoralization  was  the  inevi- 
table result;  where  laws,  regulations, and  even  official  instructions, are 
but  a  name :  where  power  is  really  uncontrolled,  and  usage  afibrds 
abundant  openings  for  its  arbitrary  exercise,  the  holders  of  power, 
with  their  numerous  hangers-on,  will  be  arrayed  on  one  side  as  instru- 
inents  of  oppression,  to  which  the  Ryots,  or  the  mass  of  people,  have 
naught  to  oppose  but  evasion,  falsehood,  artifice,  and  cunning.  Some 
of  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  mind,  thus  called  into  constant 
action,  become  settled  habits ;  and  every  rising  generation  being  of  ne- 
cessity, and  from  infancy,  driven  to  the  practice  of  these  habits,  a 
character  of  slavish  submission,  and  moral  degradation,  is  generated, 
which  it  is  most  illiberal  and  unjust  to  impute  to  this  oppressed  people, 
as  inherent  and  incorrigible  depravity.*** 


The  people  of  the  several  portions  of  India  have  been,  for  cen- 
turies, occupied  in  destroying  the  peace  of  their  neighbours,  in 
murdering  the  people,  and  in  plundering  and  burning  their  property; 
The  people  of  France,  in  quest  of  plunder  and  of  glory,  and  anxious 

•  Ri^kard^  Vol.  II.  p.  43. 
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for  dominion,  have  destroyed  the  peace  of  their  neighbours  of 
Spain,  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  and  of  Belgium.  They  have  carried 
their  arms  from  Lisbon  to  Moscow.  Egypt  and  India  have  wit- 
nessed their  exploits.  They  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  in- 
terfere in  the  quarrels  of  their  neighbours.  Unable,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  indulge  in  Europe  their  passion  for  glory,  they  are 
now  engaged  in  disputing  with  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  possession  of  a  body  of  land  of  no  conceivable 
value,  while  a  large  portion  of  their  own  territory  remains  uncul- 
tivated. The  people  of  England  have  done  much  to  disturb  their 
neighbours,  but  their  passion  for  glory  has  not  led  them  so  far  as 
those  of  France.  A  large  portion  of  them  have  seen  that  there 
were  better  modes  of  employing  their  time.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  abstained  almost  entirely  from  disturbing 
others.* 

Cursesy  Kke  young  chickens^  always  come  home  to  rooftf  Those 
who  have  destroyed  the  security  of  their  neighbours,  have  enjoy- 
ed none  themselves.  Their  own  enjoyment  has  been  in  the 
ratio  in  which  they  have  permitted  it  to  others.  Here  we  find 
duty  and  interest  fully  to  coincide  with  each  other.  Had  the 
people  of  India,  of  France,  and  of  England,  done  to  others  as 
they  would  have  others  do  to  themselves,  they  would  have  enjoy- 
ed the  same  security  of  property  that  has  been  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  would  now  reap  the  advantages 
oi  it  In  comparing  the  several  countries,  one  with  another,  we 
find  the  same  results,  in  regard  to  property,  as  those  given  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter,  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  person,  viz. 
that  it  has  been  most  secure  in  the  United  States,  next  in  Eng- 
land, third  in  France,  and  last  in  India. 

In  comparing  the  several  parts  of  the  United  States,  we  find 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  enjoying  security  in  a  higher  degree 
than  those  of  any  other  State,  and  consequently  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

*  Tlie  exoeptions  to  Uie  general  rule  are  to  be  found  in  their  treatment  of  aooM 
of  the  Indian  tiibea,  particularly  thoae  in  Florida  and  Georgia.  The  puniahoieikt 
{at  miieonduct  is  to  be  found  in  a  war  that  has  endured  two  years,  and  has  coat 
some  millions  of  dollars. 

t  Motto  to  Southey*!  Cone  of  Keham^. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

UNPRODUCTIVE  EXPENDITURE.— -UNITED  STATES.— ENGLAND.— 
FRANCE^INDIA. 

Propertt  cannot  be  deemed  secure  where  it  is  in  the  power  of 
any  person,  or  collection  of  persons,  to  compel  the  remainder  of 
the  community  to  contribute,  for  the  support  of  government,  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  incomes  than  is  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tual maintenance  of  that  security. 

To  the  extent  that  is  required  for  attaining  the  object  for 
which  government  is  instituted,  no  expenditure  can  be  more 
advantageous,  and  the  man  who  desires  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove his  condition,  will  contribute  without  hesitation,  what  is 
necestary  for  that  purpose.  When,  however,  larger  contribu- 
tions are  demanded  than  are  really  necessary,  and  the  revenue 
thus  raised  is  distributed  anK>i>g  those  who  do  not  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  security,  or  who  are  paid  more  than  their  services 
merit,  the  surplus  is  wasted,  and  the  individuals  receive  no  re- 
turn for  the  sums  they  are  compelled  to  pay,  or  the  labour  they 
are  obliged  to  contribute.  In  every  community  it  is  desirable 
to  steer  clear  of  the  two  extremes  of  excessive  and  of  niggardly 
payment  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  puUic  service;  of 
employing  fewer  than  are  required  for  the  maintenance  of  se- 
curity, as  well  as  of  employing  too  many;  and  while  we  must 
condemn  a  system  which  imposes  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the 
support  of  those  who  perform  no  services,  we  must  equally  con- 
demn one  which  deprives  the  public  of  the  services  of  individuals 
possessing  the  abilities  required  for  the  offices  that  are  to  be  filled  ;^ 
and  compels  the  employment  of  those  who  are  unable  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  stations,  leaving  the  people  to  provide  for  their 

*  In  a  larfe  portion  of  tho  United  SCatei,  the  jodiciBrj  are  to  ill  paid  that  men 
pQeeewing  the  ability  required  for  the  bench  are  compelled  to  decline  appotntmenti. 
In  1836^  a  dietlnyniehed  judge  of  New  York  resigned  his  situation,  stating  that^ 
daring  the  time  he  had  been  on  the  bench,  his  salary  had  not  paid  the  expenses  of 
hii  ftmily.  Notwithstanding  Uie  existence  of  Uiis  state  of  things,  we  have  shown 
that  eeenrity  is  more  oomplste  in  the  United  States  than  in  other  eoontries  in  which 
the  judges  are  better  paid.  That  desire  to  economise  poblie  expenditure  whteh 
limili  the  silaries  of  the  judges,  limits  equally  all  other  public  expenses,  and  oqq. 
ssqiMitly  permits  the  rapid  growth  of  capital,  by  which  men  are  enabled  to  empkj 
tfaemselYea  adTantageously,  thereby  placing  them  beyond  tht  neceatity  of  crime. 
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own  security,  after  having  paid  their  contributions  towards  the 
employment  of  the  necessary  officers. 


The  want  of  some  improvement  in  the  system  of  police  has  been 
experienced  in  the  United  States,  on  various  occasions,  where  an 
active  mogistrate,  aided  by  a  moderate  number  of  police  officers, 
would  have  quelled,  in  their  origin,  riots  that  have  caused  great 
destruction  of  property.  In  Philadelphia,  until  recently,  there  have 
been  very  few  officers  except  the  constables  of  the  respective 
wards,  (fifteen  in  number,)  who  are  generally  more  occupied  with 
other  business  than  with  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  In  New 
York,  the  system  is  very  defective,  and  no  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  its  improvement.  In  both,  much  money  is  expend- 
ed that  would  be  more  advantageously  applied  to  this  object. 
Throughout  the  country,  there  is  no  police  other  than 'the  consta- 
bles annually  elected  by  the  people,  and  who  have  little  time  to 
devote  to  the  maintenance  of  order. 


In  England,  the  existence  of  a  similar  state  of  things  is  de- 
scribed by  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  of  establishing  an  efficient  constabulary  force.  They  state 
that ''  the  police  establishment  consists  in  general  of  a  constable 
for  each  parish,  or  township,  elected  to  serve  for  a  year,"  and  that 
"  so  common  is  it  for  the  constable  to  be  unable  to  write  or  read, 
that  an  improper  fee  is  often  charged  on  that  ground  by  the  ma- 
gistrate's clerk, «  for  making  out  the  constable's  bill  for  convey- 
ance to  jail.' "  One  witness,  the  treasurer  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  says,  that  "  no  person  can  be  aware  of  the  reluc- 
tance shown  by  the  parish  constables  in  dpprehending  felons,  par- 
ticularly since  the  disposition  shown  by  the  lower  orders  to  reta- 
liate by  committing  destruction  on  their  property.  There  is  not 
a  single  constable,"  he  afterwards  adds,  "  who  dares  move,  nor 
has  he  any  encouragement  to  move,  and  if  he  do  move,  he  is 
quite  incompetent."* 

Another  witness  says,  "  we  cannot  go  on  in  the  country  with 
our  present  police.  Where  there  is  the  least  danger,  we  are 
obliged  immediately  to  call  out  the  special  constabIe8."t  The 
difficulty  here  does  not  appear  to  arise  out  of  having  too  small 

*  **  In  the  Timet  newspaper,  we  obieiTe  that  the  inhabitant!  of  certain  wild  re- 
j^ont,  called  Clapham,  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Stockwell,  [in  the  immtdiaU  vidiisty 
of  London^]  are  combining  together  for  their  common  protection  against  thievet.**— 
^nManqwe^  England  under  Seven  Adminietratione,  VoL  L  p.  117. 

t  Companion  to  the  Newspaper,  Vol.  IV.  p.  289. 
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a  number  of  persons  charged  with  the  performance  of  the  dudes 
of  police,  as  there  are  maintained  in  Great  Britain,  fpr  that  pur- 
pose almost  exclusively,  nearly  30,000  troops,  at  vast  expense. 
Security  does  not,  in  this  case,  appear  to  exist  in  the  ratio  of  the- 
number  of  persons  charged  with  its  maintenance. 

The  police  of  London  is  now  excellent,  but  it  is  maintained  at 
a  vast  cost  It  consists  of  17  superintendents  at  £200  per  annum 
each ;  70  inspectors  at  £100  each ;  342  sergeants  at  £1  2s.  6(L 
per  week ;  and  3000  constables  at  I9s.  per  week.  The  total  cost^ 
per  annum,  is  £210,000  =  9  1,000,000.  The  officers  average 
nearly  one  to  every  400  persons,  which  would  give  to  New  York 
a  force  of  about  750.  The  whole  expenditure  for  watch  and  police, 
in  the  latter  city,  is  9158,931  per  annum.* 


In  France,  it  cannot  be  objected  that  the  police  are  deficient  in 
numbers.  On  the  contrary,  they  abound  in  all  directions ;  yet 
we  have  seen  that  security  is  so  little  maintained  that  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society  has  been  suspended,  for  fe&r  of  giving  of- 
fence to  the  labouring  classes,  and  that  armies  have  been  required 
to  restore  order.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  error.  The  com- 
munity is  bound*  to  maintain  security,  but  it  is  equally  bound  to 
do  so  at  the  smallest  cost  that  is  possible. 


We  have  shown  that  in  the  progress  from  the  savage  state  to-^ 
wards  civilization,  there  is  in  every  stage  a  diminishing  propor- 
tion of  the  time  and  labour  of  the  people,  or  of  the  produce 
thereof,  required  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  attended 
with  a  constantly  diminishing  necessity  for  interference  with  the 
afiairs  of  individuals,  and  accompanied  by  a  constant  increase  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  arrangements  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object.  We  have  stated  that  this  is  fully  illustrated  in  the  United 
StateSf  as  we  proceed  from  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of 
eighty-one  to  a  square  mile,  to  New  York,  with  forty-two,  and 
thence  to  Arkansas,  being  the  State  last  admitted  into  the  Union, 
with  only  one  per  mile ;  and  shall  now  have  occasion  to  shoWf 
that  whUe  security  in  the  first  is  more  complejte  than  in  the 
second,  the  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  required  for  its 
maintenance  is  vastly  less,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  diminished 
necessity  for  interference  with  the  operations  of  individuals  in 
consequence  of  the  measures  required  for  the  raismg  of  revenue. 

We  now,  in  illustration  of  this  view,  submit  to  the  reader  the 

•  WiUiaiiii*8  New  York  Antraal  Re^stcr,  1836,  p.  3H. 
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receipts  atxl  expenditures  of  three  States,  difiering  in.  density 
of  population,  but  resembling  each  other  materially  in  the  cha- 
racter of  that  population,  and  regarding  which  we  are  enabled  to 
obtain  the  most  accurate  information.    They  are, 
Massachusetts,  population  in  1830,  per  square  mile,  81 

New  York,  do.  do.  do.  42 

Ohio,  do.  do.  do.  21 


Expendittares  of  the  State  of  MassackusetiSt  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1885. 


Salaries  of  Executive  and  Judicial  officers,  and  incidental 

charges  for  the  support  of  government, 
Pay  of  Counsellors  and  Legislature, 
State  paupers,    .  .  •  •  • 

County  Treasurers'  fees.  Jury  fees,  ^., 
Printing,  •  -  -  -  . 

Pensions  and  gratuities  to  okl  and  wounded  soldiers. 
Militia  expenses,  .... 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Blind  Asylum,  Lunatic  Hospital, 

and  Agricultural  Societies,  .  •  • 

Greologtcal  and  Trigonometrical  surveys, 
Revision  of  the  Statutes, 
Sundries,  •  ... 


P^d  to  State  School  Fund, 


•  70,79& 
182,185 
68,293 
45,119 
12,101 
7,693 
19,992 

88,728 

4,414 

26,670 

39,448 

$  496,488 
89,836 

♦•  686,274 


The  only  taxes  required  to  meet  the  above  expenditures, 
are  one  upon  bank  capital,  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent, 
producing     ......       $304,211 

And  an  auction  tax,  yielding    ....  45,090 

To  which  are  to  be  added, 

Recmpts  for  sales  of  public  lands,  -  -  179,672 


•  528,973 


*  Account  of  tbe  itatc  of  the  Treasury  of  the  CoromoDwcalth  of  Massachwtts: 
1, 1836,  p.  7. 
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Which,  with  reoeipis  of  interest  and  other  small  items,  somewhat 
exceed  the  expenditure. 

In  addition  to  the  State  expenditure  of  -  .       $  585,374 

There  are  county  taxes,  for  the  erection  and  support  of 
court-houses,  jails,  and  houses  of  correction,  repairs  of 
great  roads,  dec,  the  amount  of  which  is,  (exclusive  of 
Suffolk,  in  which  Boston  is  situated,)  -  -        125,000 

Poor  taxes,         .......        240,000 

School  tax,        -•-...        350,000 


•  1,300,274 
There  are  also  some  town  taxes  of  trifling  amount,  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  roads,*  and  other  items  of  police. 
We  now  give  the  expenditure  of  the  city  of  Boston  and 
county  of  Suflfolk. 

Schools,  ....  $90,690 

Watching,  lighting,  constables,  dec.,  -  49,990 

Fire  engines  and  fire  department,  -  26,920 

Cleaning  streets,  sewers,  dec,       -  •  38,460 

Poor, 12,680 

Building  and  maintenance  of  houses  of  indus- 
try and  reformation,  •  •  -  88,520 
Building  new  court-house,  -  -  66,500 
Opening  and  widening  streets,  •  -  184,600 
Public  buildings,  •  -  .  .  9,700 
Interest,  ...  .  .  55,000 
Sundries,  .  -  .  .  .  22,820 
Salaries,  •  .  .  -  -  80,700 
Courts  and  prisons,                       -            •              81,500 


•  607,080 

$  1,007,804 

The  real  and  personal  property  m  the  Commonwealth,  at  the 
census  of  1880,  was  assessed  at  206  millions  of  dollars,  and 
might,  in  1885,  be  taken  at  not  less  than  225  millions.  The  true 
Talue  is  at  least  double  that  sum,  or  450  millions.  The  amount 
collected  for  all  purposes  of  education,  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government,  is  about  two 


*  The  roads  in  Mamachiuetta  are  the  best  in  the  Union,  and  are  generally  free 
ftom  tolls.  It  is  the  doty  of  the  town  to  keep  the  roads  and  bridgea  in  order,  and 
If  damafe  ia  received  hj  any  one  in  oonaeqaenoe  of  negleet  to  do  to,  ho  has  hia 
nmedy  af atnat  the  town,  and  heavy  damafaa  have  been  frequently  obtained. 
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fifths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  property,  for  the  security 

of  which  it  is  maintained. 

Of  the  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  thousand 

dollars  collected,  the  amount   expended   for 

education,  and  in  aid  of  the  institutions  for 

the  deaf  and  dumb,  insane,  &c.,  is     -  -  -     $  670,000 

Poor. 252,000 

Government,      ......        985,000 


$1907,000 
The  amount  raised  for  the  purposes  of  government  is  about  ^ 
of  one  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  property.    That  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  about  -^  of  one  per  cent,  and  the  two  combined 
about  -^  of  one  per  cent. 

The  population  in  1830,  was  610,000,  and  in  1835,  may  be 
taken  at  660,000,  and  the  contribution,  per  head,  for  government 
and  for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  is  91  87. 


JVew  York 

State  government,  1835,         ....  $  384,600 

Taxes  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,               .  905,000 

County  and  town  taxes,          ....  1,291,478 


Total  expenditure  for  government,  and  for  maintenance 

of  the  poor,  .....    $2,681,078* 

Valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  1835,  530  millions. 
If  we  double  this  sum  to  obtain  the  true  amount,  we  shall  have 
1060  millions  of  dollars,  paying  as  tax  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  -f^  of  one  per  cent,  being 
the  same  proportion  as  in  Massachusetts  is  required  for  govern'^ 
mentf  pooTf  and  education.  The  population  being  2,174,000,  the 
contribution,  per  head,  is  $1  18. 

In  no  country  in  the  world,  we  believe,  is  order  so  perfectly 
maintained  as  in  Massachusetts,  yet  security  of  person  and  of  pro- 
perty is  obtained  by  the  contribution  of  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  proceeds  of  labour  than  in  any  other  country  whatever. 
New  York  may  be  placed  high  in  the  scale  of  security,  but  it 
does  not  occupy  a  position  so  elevated  as  that  of  Massachusetta, 
yet  the  ratio  of  contribution  is  higher. 

•  WiUimms*!  New  York  Annua]  Ri^^iiiter,  IgS^,  p.  387- 
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Ohio. 

Total  amount  of  taxation,    -  •  -  -  •  780,000 

Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  1836,         •  04,000,000 

Doubling  this  sum  we  obtain  188  millions  of  dollars,  paying  for 
government  and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  ^  of  one  per  cent 
In  this  is  included  a  small  amount  of  school  tax,  but  we  are  un- 
able to  separate  it  from  the  county  taxes.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  proportUm  required  in  New  York  and  Ohio  does  not 
appear  to  be  material,  but  it  would  be  so  could  we  ascertain  the 
amount  of  foreign  capital  used  in  the  former  State,  not  included 
in  the  assessment,  yet  enjoying  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  by  others.  Upon  the  whole  capital  employed 
in  that  State,  the  contribution  is  probably  not  more  than  -^y^  of 
one  per  cent  In  addition,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  objects 
of  government  are  more  fully  attained  in  New  York  than  in  Ohio, 
which,  however,  is  rapidly  following  the  example  set  by  that  State 
and  by  Massachusetts. 

The  population  may  be  taken  at  1,000,000,  and  the  contribu- 
tion, per  head,  at  71  cents. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  diminution  in  the  per  centage 
of  contribution  by  capitaly  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the 
amount  contributed  per  head. 


The  following  comparative  view  of  the  valuation  and  taxes  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  gives  the  same  result  of  a  diminution  in  the 
proportion  as  population  and  capital  increase. 

Valuation.  TaxaHon. 

1805,  8  25,645,000  •  127,946 

1820,  69,530,000  270,000 

1835,  218,723,000  850,000 

While  the  valuation  has  increased  nearly  nine  times,  the  taxa- 
tion has  increased  less  than  seven  times.  The  difference  in  the 
ratio  of  increase  would  be  still  greater  could  we  add  in  each  case 
the  amount  of  foreign  capital  employed. 


We  now  proceed  to  showy  that  with  the  extension  of  cultivation 
and  increased  density  of  population,  there  is  a  constant  diminution 
in  the  necessity  for  interference  with  the  affairs  of  individuals, 
and  with  that  view  give  the  following  list  of  property  taxed  for 
maintenance  of  the  governments  of  two  of  the  States  to  which 
we  have  referred. 

VOL.  II. — 15. 
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Massachusetts. 

Bank  stock, 
Sales  at  auction* 


Ohio. 

Landed  property  of  all  descriptions. 

Horses, 

Cattle, 

Merchants'  capital,  including  rooney  at  interest 

Pleasure  carriages, 

Physicians  and  lawyers. 


At  the  south  we  find,  in  Virginia,  with  a  population  of  18  to  a 
square  mile,  and  a  total  population  of  694,000,  an  annual  State 
expenditure  of  about  450,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  expenses  for 
education,  and  of  county  and  city  taxes.  The  total  cost  of  go- 
vernment must  exceed  a  million  of  dollars,  requiring  more,  per 
head,  than  is  paid  in  Massachusetts. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  revenue,  taxes  are  imposed  upon  land, 
slaves,  horses,  pleasure  carriages,  licenses  to  merchants,  brokers, 
pedlers,  keepers  of  hotels,  &c.,  and  upon  law  and  chancery  pro- 
cesses, seals  of  court  and  notarial  seals,  and  upon  the  inspection 
of  tobacco. 

In  South  Carolina,  with  a  population  of  258,000,  giving  also 
16  to  a  square  mile,  the  State  expenditure  of  1835-6,  was  $256,000, 
to  which  are  to  be  added  the  local  taxes.  The  total  amount,  per 
head,  will  not  probably  vary  greatly  from  that  of  Virginia.  To 
obtain  this  revenue,  taxes  are  imposed  upon  slaves,  free  negroes, 
merchandise,  professions,  and  upon  real  estate. 

We  find  thus,  as  we  recede  from  Massachusetts,  that  the  cost  of 
government  becomes  heavier,  because  of  the  diminished  density 
of  the  population,  while  the  objects  of  government  are  much 
less  fully  attained.  The  value  of  labour  in  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  at  the  north,  while  the 
taxation,  per  head,  is  greater.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  pnh 
portion  of  the  product  of  labour  that  is  taken  for  the  support 
of  government  is  much  greater. 


The  expenditure  of  the  Federal  government,  from  1791   to 
1832,  both  inclusive,  a  period  of  42  years,  was  as  follows: 

$  37,158,047 


Civil  list, 

Foreign  intercourse. 
Miscellaneous,  • 
Military, 
Revolutionary  pensions. 
Other  pensions, 
Indian  department, 
Naval  establishment, 


24,143,582 

32,194,708 
190,538,643 

17,298,282 
6,710,307 

13,413,188 
112,703,938 


-»  431,160,685 
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This  includes  every  item  of  expense  during  that  period,  except 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt  of  the 
revolution,  and  that  of  interest  upon  the  debt  accumulated  during 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  principal  of  which  has  been 
paid  off. 

The  average  is  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  during 
that  period  the  average  population  has  been  nine  millions,  making 
the  contribution,  per  head,  about  $1  17. 

The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  that  period,  have  been 
as  follows : 


Population. 

Expenditure^ 

Per  head. 

1791, 

•  3,900,0a& 

•  2,000,000 

80  40 

1801, 

5,300,000 

5,000,000 

0  04 

1811, 

7,200,000 

5,600,000 

0  77 

1821, 

0,600,000 

10,700,000 

1  11 

1881, 

12,800,000 

14,000,000 

1  09» 

Here  is  a  nearly  constant  tendency  upwards  in  the  expendi- 
ture, per  head,  with  an  equally  constant  tendency  downwards  in 
the  ratio  which  the  amount  raised  bears  to  the  means  of  the 
people  who  pay  it.  In  1793,  small  as  was  the  expenditure,  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  excise  duties  in  addition  to  the  duties 
upon  imports.  With  the  increase  of  population,  there  is  an  in- 
creased facility  of  obtaining  the  necessary  revenue  from  a 
diminished  number  of  commodities,  and  thus  there  is  now  not 
only  no  internal  tax,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  com- 
modities that  are  imported  are  free  of  duty.  The  producers  of 
wheat,  of  cotton,  and  of  tobacco,  exchange  their  commodities 
for  tea,  coflee,  silk,  and  wine,  as  freely  as  if  the  latter  were 
produced  in  the  United  States,  and  more  freely  than  the  people 
of  France  can  exchange  for  the  silks  and  wines  produced  at 
borne. 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  increased  population,  notwith- 
standing that  the  territory  over  which  that  population  is  scattered 
is  now  almost  as  great,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  as  in  1791. 
At  that  time  the  States  of  the  Union  embraced  about  400,000 
square  miles,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  unsettled.  At  present 
the  States  and  organized  territories  embrace  about  1,250,000 
square  miles,  with  a  frontier  of  vast  extent  compared  with  that 
of  1791.  Had  the  same  increase  of  population  taken  place  on 
the  territory  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  there  could  have  been  but 
little  increase  in  the  amount  of  expenditure. 

*  M.  De  TooqneriBe  Mntmef,  [VoL  11.  p,  86,]  that  each  penon  contribotei 
■mtIj  is  50,  for  the  lapport  of  the  Federal  government. 
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We  have  shown  that  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of 
eighty-one  per  square  mile,  and  with  a  gpvernment  not  exceeded 
by  any,  in  the  perfect  security  of  person  and  property  that  is  af- 
forded, the  contribution,  per  head,  is  $  1  87.  If  to  this  be  now 
added  the  contribution  for  the  support  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  we  shall  have  $  2  96,  per  head,  as  the  average 
required  for  all  purposes  of  government,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  persons  as  are,  from  ill-health,  old  age,  or  from  depriva- 
tion of  the  use  of  their  faculties,  unable  to  obtain  support  for 
themselves. 

This  is,  however,  considerably  above  the  average  expenditure 
of  the  Union  for  those  purposes.  The  three  States  to  which  we 
have  referred,  contained  about  four  millions  of  people,  and  their 
total  expenditure  was  4,400,000  dollars,  being  an  average  of 
f  1  10  per  head«  If  we  assume  that  as  the  average  for  the 
whole  Union,  and  add  thereto  the  contribution  for  the  Federal 
government,  we  shall  have  $2  19,  equal  to  12  francs,  or  9s.  2d. 
sterling,  as  the  contribution  of  each  individual  for  government, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.* 

The  following  estimate  of  taxes  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is 
given  by  M.  Chevalier,t  and  is  deemed  by  him  to  be  rather 
above  than  below  the  average. 

Federal  taxes,  -        -        franca  7  50  -  •  1  40 

State  taxes,  -         .         .          1  00  .  0  10 

Toll  on  canals,  ...          8  64  -  0  68 

County  taxes,  ...          2  05  -  0  39 

Local  school  tax,  •         -         •           0  50  •  0  09 

Municipal  taxes,  -         •        -           165  •  0d2 


francs  16  34  8  3  07 


*  Estimate  of  the  taxes  of  every  description  paid  in  the  United  States,  praparvd 
at  the  Department  of  State,  in  1836. 

Value  of  labour  expended  upon  roads,  or  road  tax,     .        .        .  §4,032,036 

Value  of  time  lost  at  militia  parades,  including  arms,  &c^         .  1,625,808 

Poor  taxes, 1,105.416 

Contingent  expenses  of  towns,           ......  1,585,021 

Stote  taxes, 2,393,670 

County  taxes,  exclusive  of  poor  rates, 2,341,804 

Taxes  for  public  schools, 1,071,214 

Federal  government, 13,55d,800 

•  27,711,769 
Individual  average,  $  2  15. — American  Almanack,  1837. 
We  have  not  included  roads  or  militia,  but  have  made  a  higher  estimate  of  State 
and  local  taxes,  giving  nearly  the  same  result 
t  Tom.  I.  p.  470. 
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We  have  not  included  canal  tolls.  If  they  be  deducted  from 
M.  Chevalier's  estimate,  we  shall  have  91  ^B,  being  less  than  our 
cakulatioosibut  he  has  excluded  the  large  cities,  which  we  have 
idclnded. 


In  1791,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  as 
follows : 

England  and  Wales,  -        8,000,000,  or,  per  square  mUe,ld8 

Scotland,  •        •        -        1,500,000,  "         "      60 

Ireland,       ....        4,000,000,  "         «    180 

Average  of  the  wbole,  110  per  square  mile,  being  one  third 
greater  ihan  the  present  population  of  Massachusetts. 

In  that  year,  ^  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  was  £  16,681,000* 

And  that  of  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  several  years,  was        060,000 


£  17,581,000 
The  piiUic  debt  was  240  miUions,  requiring  for  the 
payment  «f  interest  and  charges  of  management, 
about 8,000,000t 


Cost  of  government, £9,561,000 

The  population  being  18,M0,000,  it  follows  that  the  contributioB 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  government  was  about  14«.  sterling, 
per  head. 
The  contribution  per  head,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 

on  the  national  debt,  was  12«.  per  head,        -        •        £8,000,000 

The  amount  levied  for  the  poor,  and  for  county  rates,  in  England 
and  Wales,  was,  in  1785,  £  2,167,7414  being  5«.  5d.  per  head. 
The  highway  and  church  rates  for  1825-6,  are  stated  by 

Mr.Sciope,at £1,686,222 

If  we  take  them  in  1791,  to  have  amounted  toone  million, 

the  contribution,  per  head,  would  be  U.  6c2.,      •  1,000,000 

The  corporation  expenses  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain^ 

ing,  but  presume  that  we  shall  be  within  the  truth,  in 

stating  tbem  at  three  millions,  or  4^  6d,  per  head. 

Total,  £3,000,000 


•  Pebrer*t  Uemaxcm  of  the  Britisb  Empire,  p.  153.  t  Und  ^  946. 

}  Bfmnh«U*t  8lt6i«ietl  lUwtratioos,  p.  19. 
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The  sum  of  these  contributions, 

is  as  follows : 

Government, 

£OU».Od. 

Interest  on  debt,    - 

0  12    0 

Poor  and  county  rates,  • 

0    5     6 

Highway  and  Church  rates, 

0     1     6 

Corporations, 

0    4    6 

Total, 


£1  17«.  5d.=f  8  98. 


It  is  impossible  to  make  any  comparison  of  the  security  that  is 
obtained  in  Massachusetts  at  a  cost  of  $2  96  per  head,  with  that 
which  existed  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1791, 
and  to  maintain  which  required  9  8  98.  The  greater  density  of 
the  population  of  the  latter,  by  diminishing  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons required  to  maintain  order,  should  have  enabled  the  govern- 
ment  to  accomplish  the  object  more  fully,  and  to  give  greater  fa- 
cilities of  communication,  at  even  a  smaller  cost  Great  as  was 
the  expenditure  of  that  time,  had  it  been  maintained  at  the  same 
amount,  and  divided  in  1831  among  a  population  of  24  millions, 
the  contribution,  per  head,  would  now  be  22*.,  or  $  6  80,  being 
but  little  more  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  1791.  Such  would 
have  been  the  natural  course  of  things,  had  peace  been  preserved ; 
but  the  love  of  glory,  and  other  reasons,  produced  a  war  of  20 
years,  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  "  disturbing 
causes"  by  which  the  growth  of  capital  has  been  prevented. 

The  expenditure  of  Great  Britain,  from  1794  to  1816, 

was, £1,700,000,000 

From  which  deduct  the  amount  paid  to  sinking  fund,*        177,000,000 


£1,523,000,000 

From  1817  to  1822, 430,000,000 

From  1823  to  1880,  both  inclusive,  -         -  507,000,000 


37  years, £2,460,000,000 


The  average  of  which  was      -         .         -        .  t  £66,500,000 

•Pcbrer,p.l54— p.161. 

f  A  part  of  thiB  consiited  of  interest  paid  to  the  holden  of  the  debt,  and  might, 
with  proprietj,  be  deducted  from  the  unproductive  oirpenditure.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  no  allowance  is  claimed  for  the  vaat  accumulation  that  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  uae  of  this  capital  bj  the  people,  and  which  would  greatly  have 
exceeded  tlie  i nternt  that  is  included  in  thia  eitimate. 
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Average,  as  on  previous  page,         -        -        £  66^,500,000 
The  local  taxation  of  1825-^,  is  thus  stated  :* 
Highway  rates,  -        -        -        -     £  1,121,834 

Church  rates,  ....  564,368 

Poor  and  county  rates,  -        •         •        6,966,157 

£  8,652,379 
The  amount  had  frequently  greatly  exceeded  this  sum, 
while  in  other  periods,  it  was  short  of  it.    On  an  ave- 
rage of  the  whole  period,  it  may  be  taken  at  7,500,000 

£74,000,000 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  cor|X)ration 

taxes,  but  the  following  statement  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  London  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea 

thereof. 

Income  for  rents  cuid  taxes  levied  by  au* 

thonty  of  corporation,        -        •        -      £  141,031 

Income  for  taxes,  rates,  &c.,  levied  by 
authority  of  acts  of  Parliament,  -  204,433 

Fees  and  emoluments  of  officers  of  corpo- 
ration,       67,688 

TVust  funds,  held  by  the  London  corpora- 
tion, and  by  the  trading  companies,  ex- 
clusive of  funds  which  may  be  deemed 
the  private  property  of  the  companies,  250,000 

Trust  funds  held  by  vestries  for  general 
purposes, 150,000 

Public  money  annually  expended  upon 
bridges  and  street  improvements,  by 
various  bodies,  ....  400,000 

Rates  for  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing 
the  metropolitan  boroughs,  -        -  300,000 

Sewers^  rates  for        do.        •        -        -  85,000 

County    do.  do.       -        -        -  50,000 

Church  rates,  police  rates,  highway  rates, 
and  other  local  taxes,         -        -        -  361,848 


t£  2,000,000 


We  presume  the  corporation  taxes  for  Great  Britain,  may 
fidrly  be  estimated  at 4,000,000 


Making  a  total  of £  78,000,000 

payable  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  were 

•  Priadplei  of  PoliUeal  Economy,  by  G.  P.  Scrope.— London,  1833,  p.  345. 
t  London  and  Wcstminfter  Review,  April,  1836,  p.  59, 
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in  IS8I9  84  iDiilioDfl  in  number^  but  who,  in  the  period  we  have 
taken,  averaged  19  millions.  The  average  would  be  £4  2s.  per 
head,  but  as  that  of  Scotland  is  lower,  and  that  of  Ireland  con- 
fiderably  lower  than  that  of  England  and  Wales,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  latter  must  have  been,  per  head,  at  least  £5  =  f  24, 
being  eight  times  the  amount  w6  have  given  for  the  people  of 
Massachusetts. 

From  1817  to  1881,  the  average  cost  of  collecting  the  revenue 
was  £4,100/)00,  or  nearly  20  millions  of  dollars.  If  to  this 
sum  be  added  the  expenditure  of  London  alone,  the  amount  will 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  Fe- 
deral and  State  governments  of  the  United  States,  for  the  county 
and  township  expenses,  for  those  of  corporations,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor. 

On  a  review  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  1798,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  all  the  objects  for  which  government  was 
instituted  could  have  been  accomplished  without  an  increase  in 
the  expenditure,  and  even  that  a  higher  degree  of  security  would 
have  been  obtained  by  a  course  that  would  have  lightened  the 
burthen  of  taxation,  and  enabled  the  labourer  to  enjoy  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  commodities  produced  by  him. 
Without  claiming  any  reduction,  but  admitting  that  the 
expenditure  of  1791  should  have  been  continued,  we 
find  that  it  would  have  amounted,  in  the  37  years 
from  1794  to  1880,  to            ....        £  926- millions^ 
Whereas,  the  average,  having  been  78  millions,  for  that 
period,  is  equal  to 2886       « 


The  (fifierence  constitutes  the  unproductive  expenditure, 

amounting  to £  1961  millions,. 

or  about  nine  thousand,  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  a  sum 
nearly  equal  to  the  estimated  value  of  all  the  productive  property, 
real  and  personal,  of  England  and  Wales.* 


We  have  shown  that,  with  the  increased  ratio  of  population, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  diminution  in  the  necessity  for  interfering 
with  the  affairs  of  individuals,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  fa- 
cility in  obtaining  from  a  diminished  number  of  taxes  the  sup- 
plies requisite  for  the  support  of  the  government  In  the  case  now 
under  consideration,  a  different  state  of  things  exists,  and  the 
great  increase  in  the  amount  required  to  be  raised,  made  it  neces- 
sary, during  a  large  portion  of  this  period,  to  interiere  daily  more 

•  BCr.  Pebrer  (p.  335,)  esliinatcs  it  at  £3,054  inilliom. 
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with  private  property  and  arrangements,  by  new  laws  and  regu- 
lations, tending  in  various  ways  to  diminish  security  and  freedom, 
whether  as  regards  property  or  person. 

All  the  taxes  previously  existing  have  been  greatly  augmented, 
and  particularly  those  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  Excise  laws  have 
been  passed,  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  those  laws,  it  has  been 
requisite  to  arm  the  officers  with  powers  destructive  of  the  security 
of  property.  Heavy  duties  upon  all  imported  commodities  have 
produced  a  necessity  for  coast  guards,  for  the  prevention  of  smug- 
gling, maintained  at  an  immense  cost;  and  these  officers  are 
also  clothed  with  powers  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  property.  It  has  been  also  necessary  to  interfere  with  the 
modes  of  emplojrment  of  both  person  and  property.  In  a  list 
now  before  us  we  find  enumerated,  taxes  on  servants,  under- 
bailiffi,  merchants,  travellers  or  riders,  clerks,  book  or  office- 
keepers,  shopmen,  warehousemen,  waiters  in  taverns,  horses  let 
to  hire,  race  horses,  horses  rode  by  farming  bailiffs,  or  by  butchers, 
hair  powder,  armorial  bearings,  duties  on  apprentices'  indentures, 
on  the  admission  of  students  at  law,  on  newspapers,  advertise- 
ments, insurances,  &c.  In  short,  **  the  people  have  continually 
been  made  to  pay  all  that  they  have  been  willing  to  pay  without 
breaking  out  into  absolute  rebellion.''* 

With  the  increase  of  population  and  of  capital  in  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in  the 
number  of  taxes,  and  in  the  necessity  for  interference  in  the  afi!airs 
of  individuals,  in  accordance  with  the  law  which  we  have  stated. 


The  unproductive  expenditure  of  France,  for  the  last  century 
has  been  immense.  Every  thing  that  could  be  wrung  from  the 
unfortunate  labourer  has  been  applied  to  the  gratification  of  the 
desires  of  those  who  have  been  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  afifairs  of  the  people,  and  the  great  object  of  pursuit  has 
been  glcry. 

To  form  an  estimate  of  the  waste  of  the  last  half  century  would 
be  impossible.  M.  Dupin  estimates  that  of  the  twelve  years  from 
1803  to  1815,  at  9000  millions  of  francs,  or  750  millions,  (equal 
to  150  millions  of  dollars,)  per  annum.  This  is  independent  of  a 
large  amount  of  taxation  for  local  purposes. 

The  average  expenditure  for  ten  successive  years,  ending  with 
1829,  was  nearly  1000  millions.  The  budget  for  1833,  was  1133 
millions.   That  for  1837,  is  stated  by  M.  Chevalier,t  at  1150  mil- 

•  Sorope,  p.  434  t  Tom.  I.  p.  467. 
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Coas,  from  which  he  deducts  90  millions  for  the  sale  of  tobacciov 
wood,  d^.,  leaving  1060  millions  to  be  raised  by  taxes.  He^ 
estimates  the  cost  of  government,  exclusive  of  local  expenditurer 
at  83  francs  per  head. 

The  total  local  expenditure  for  1833,  exceeded  200  millions  of 
francs.  Taking  M.  Chevalier's  estimate,  and  adding  thereto  the 
local  expenses,  we  should  have  a  total  exceeding  1250  millionsr 
or  above  250  millions  of  doUars.  The  population  being  32  millionSr 
the  contribution,  per  head,  is  about  40  francs,  or  seven  dollars 
and  a  half. 

The  population  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  per  square  mile, 
and  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  security 
should  be  much  snKilIer  in  proportion  to  the  incomes  of  tlw  people, 
than  in  the  United  States.  We  shall,  however,  have  occasion  to 
show,  that  \he^  profortion  which  is  required  for  the  service  of  the 
State,  is  greater  than  in  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States* 


Although  the  cost  of  government,  ii>  France,  ought  to  be  lessr 
per  headf  than  in  the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
density  of  the  population,  we  propose,,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  unproductive  expenditure,  to  assume  that  of  the  United 
States  as  the  proper  amount,  say  ^2  19  per  head,  which,  with  a 
population  of  82  miHionsy  would  give  70  millions  of  dollars,  or 
about  350  millions  of  francsr  per  annunu 
It  is  a  moderate  calculation  to  estimate  the  average  ex- 
penditure of  the  last  half  century  at  1000  millions  of 
francs  per  annum,  equal  to  187  millions  of  dollars, 
and  if  the  necessary  expenditure,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States,  be  70  millions,  there  has 
Been  a  waste  of  117  millions  per  annum— equal  to  $  5,850»000,00(^ 
This,  however,  is  only  the  waste  of  capital.    In  addi* 
tion  thereto  are  the  services  of  nearly  half  a  million 
of  persons  employed  in  carrying  muskets,  and  who 
might  have  earned  at  least  half  a  franc  per  day,  in 
addition  to  what  they  received  as  pay,  had  they 
been  usefully  employed  in  making  roadb  and  canab, 
cultivating  the  earth,  &c.    The  labour  tax  thus 
imposed  by  the  conscription,  has  been  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  francs  per  annum, 
or  about  30  millions  of  dollars — say,  in  50  years,        1^0,000,000 
To  which  most  be  added  the  waste  of  the  two  inva- 
sion* of  Fiance,  say  only         ....        1,000,000,000 


ITvproductlve  expenditure,  .        ^        ^        .    $8,350,000,000 
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The  effect  of  these  immenae  drafts  upon  the  product  of  industry, 
has  been  to  compel  the  government  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
individuals^  to  an  extent  unknown  in  most  other  countries.  Pro- 
perty cannot  be  soU  without  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tax  ;*  H  can- 
not be  ttfedf  without  the  interference  of  government,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  perform  any  act  over  which  some  control  is  not  exercised, 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  that  security  of  property  which  con- 
sists in  freedom  of  action,  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  proceeds 
of  labour. 

Instead  of  employing  themselves  in  producing  commodities  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  their  condition, 
the  people  of  France  have  been  engaged  in  destroying  the  peace 
of  their  neighbours.  They  have  wasted  in  each  year  a  sum  that 
would  have  made  canals  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  Each  year  they  have  wasted  as  much  as  would  have 
siqiplied  every  family  in  the  kingdom  with  a  plough,  and  every 
two  years  they  have  wasted  as  much  as  would  have  given  to 
each  family  a  horse;  Had  these  sums  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  producers,  every  year  would  have  seen  a  rapid  increase 

*  The  Uz^Qiithe  nle  of  red  eatata  it  to  heavy  ae  lo  abaorb  two  yean*  rereiroe 
cf  the  property  that  ia  pnrchaaecL — Dupin^  Forut  ProducUve*^  t.  X  f.  130. 

''TaxeB  in  the  United  States,  whether  because  of  their  amount  and  the  mode  of 
■awiment,  or  because  the  eonditioii  of  the  people  is  diflerent  from  what  it  is  with 
oi,  are  not  oppresaive  iJ^on  the  tax  payeta.  They  do  nollnterihre  with  individoala 
in  the  maaafement  of  their  aifiur8.t  With  us,  oa  the  oontfary,  they  are  roost  op- 
pnasive  and  vexatious.  Our  taxes  on  registration  and  on  the  exchange  of  property^ 
ftr  instanoe,  are  frequently  the  cause  ef  difficulty,  and  aometimea  obetadea  to  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  are  insurmountable. 

'*In  the  United  Stales  the  tieaaury  deaiiea  to  avoid  odlnm,  and  the  oonsequenoe 
ia  that  there  is  nothing  which  resemUes  our  system.  The  right  of  examining  the 
property  of  travellers  that  may  be  subject  to  duty,  receives  a  liberal  interpretation. 
With  ua  the  treasury  never  hesitatea  to  compel  the  roost  respectable  citizens  to 
■ubmit  to  meaauies  the  most  vexatious  We  have  allowed  the  administration  of 
the  eaatoms  to  adopt  practioea  unworthy  of  a  dvlUied  nation.  It  is  inexplicable 
that  they  should  have  impoaed  upon  the  I^ench,  who  believe  themselves  the  most 
polishfid  nation  of  the  earth,  rules,  in  virtue  of  which  their  wives  and  daughters 
ai«  personally  examined  and  felt,  in  filthy  holea  and  comers,  by  iemak  fiiriea. 
Hwse  scandalous  brutalitiea  of  the  agenta  of  the  treasuiy  are  inexcusable,  for  they 
produce  notliing  to  the  revenue.  Their  object  is  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  articles 
with  whteh,  notwithstanding  a  triple  line  of  custom  houses,  the  market  is  filled  by 
smiigglers  who  introduce  them  on  the  hacks  of  dqga,  and  not  in  the  pocketa  of 
traveOers.**— CAcMiter,  t  L  p.  474. 

t  H.  Cbevalier  would  have  been  more  accurate  if  he  had  aaid  that  they  are  Itst 
fth,  and  interlere  leu  with  the  affiurs  of  individuals  than  thoae  of  other  oountriea. 
Moderate  as  they  are,  they  are  still  felt,  and  ftom  tho  mode  of  assessment  they 
do  interfere  with  the  perfect  freedom  that  every  one  ahould  feel  in  the  manage* 
at  of  his  property. 
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of  capital,  by  which  labour  would  have  been  rendered  rapidly  more 
productive — the  power  of  accumulation  w6uld  have  inorea^ 
as  it  has  done  in  the  United  States — and  the  kingdom  would  now 
be  perhaps  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  Instead  of  this, 
their  armies  have  visited  Moscow  and  the  P}nramids ;  they  have 
reaped  a  harvest  of  glory ;  but  the  people  at  large  have  bten 
impoverished. 


We  shall  not  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  demands  of  government  in  India.  In 
our  last  chapter  we  gave  a  view  of  the  modes  of  taxation,  which 
must  have  satisfied  the  reader  that  the  claims  made  upon  the 
labourer  have  required  for  their  satisfaction  the  whole  of  his  pro- 
ducts, except  what  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
existence ;  and  that  the  interference  with  the  rights  of  property 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  necessary  contributions,  has  as 
far  exceeded  that  of  France  as  in  the  latter  it  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  United  States. 


The  proposition  that,  as  man  is  enabled  by  the  cultivation  of 
inferior  soils  to  live  in  closer  connexion  with  his  fellow  man, 
there  is  a  constant  increase  of  security,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
Btant  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  required 
for  its  maintenance,  is  fully  established  by  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  of  security, 
as  they  have  increased  in  population.  It  is  also  established  by  a 
comparison  of  the  several  States  at  the  present  time,  passing  from 
Arkansas,  with  a  population  of  one,  to  Massachusetts,  with  81  to 
a  square  mile.  In  France  and  in  England,  as  we  trace  their  his- 
tory for  centuries  past,  we  find  the  same  result  as  population  and 
capital  have  increased. 

In  passing  from  the  United  States,  with  15  to  a  mile,  and  still 
more  in  going  from  Massachusetts  with  81,  to  England  and 
Wales  with  250,  we  find  a  diminution  instead  of  an  increase 
of  security.  In  France,  with  160,  we  find  still  less,  and  in  Bengal, 
with  300,  the  minimum  is  found. 

Security  of  person  and  property  is  indispensable  to  the  profit- 
able application  of  labour.  Where  it  exists  to  the  greatest  extent, 
there  will  the  labourer  devote  himself  most  steadily,  and  obtain 
the  largest  reward.  In  the  United  States,  he  has  found  the  greatest 
inducements  to  exertion :  England  comes  next  in  order,  France 
is  third,  and  India  is  last 
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He  order  of  productiveness  of  labour  in  these  several  nations 
being  in  the  ratio  of  securityt  must  be. 

First,  United  States,  Third,  France, 

Second,  England  and  Wales,  Fourth,  India. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  contributions  for  the  maintenance 
of  security  have  been  in  the  inverse  order  of  the  security  obtained. 
The  propoition  required  is  greatest  in  India,  less  in  France,  still 
less  in  England,  and  least  in  the  United  States. 

Where  labour  has  been  least  productive,  the  proportion  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  government  has  been  greatest 

Here  we  find  the  same  result  that  is  obtained  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  the  history  of  France,  England,  and  the  United  States, 
viz.  that  when  capital  was  scarce  and  the  superior  soils  only  were 
ddtivaiedy  and  when,  consequently,  labour  was  least  productive,  the 
l0fgegt  proportion  was  required  for  the  maintenance  of  govern- 
ment* Where  the  unproductive  expenditure  has  been  least,  the 
growth  of  capital  has  been  greatest,  and  man  has  been  able  to  im- 
prove his  machinery  most  rapidly,  enabling  him  to  brmg  into  ac- 
tivity the  inferior  soils,  with  a  constantly  increasing  return  to  la- 
bour ;  while  loiih  every  increase  of  unproductive  expenditure^  there 
has  been  a  diminished  power  of  accumulating  capital — of  improving 
machinery — and  consequently  of  obtaining  from  the  inferior  soils 
thai  reward  which  nature  offers  to  those  who  are  industrious^  tem^ 
peraUf  and  fi^al;  who  respect  m  others  the  rights  which  they 
claim  for  ihemsdves;  who  desire  security f  and  are  willing  to  grant 
it;  who  deem  that  there  is  more  true  glory  to  be  found  in  cuHiva^ 
ting  the  friendship  and  good  will  of  their  neighbours^  than  in  plun^ 
dering  and  murdering  them;  who,  in  shorty  endeavour  to  carry 
faitkfvlly  into  execution  the  great  command^  **  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  youJ* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  into  the  quality  of  the  labomrf 
of  the  several  nations,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  re- 
sults correspond  with  the  views  we  have  thus  submitted. 

•  In  111*  SUtittioi  of  New  Soath  Walei,  reoenUy  publuhed,  (AotiKicoZ  JwrmU 
OUober,  1837,)  we  find  a  itriking  iOufltration  of  this  fact  A  considerable  portion 
of  Uie  expenses  of  the  colony  b  paid  by  Great  Britain,  yet  the  amonnt  raised  by 
taxation  is  £330,000  sterling^,  which,  upon  a  population  of  about  100,000,  is 
£3  6t.  9d^  or  i  16,  per  head,  being  more  than  is  paid  by  the  most  heaTUy  taxed 
people  of  Eorope. 

f**As  labour  is  aided  by  capital,  it  is  improved  in  its  quality.**— itnlf,  F«rf 
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CHAPTER  V. 

QUALITT  OF  lABOUR.— INDIA^FRANCE^ENGLAND^THE 
UNITED  8TATE& 

In  the  following  inquiry  into  the  quality  of  labour  in  the  several 
nations  to  which  we  have  referred,  we  shall  endeavour  to  state 
the  quantity  of  commodities  usually  produced  by  a  given  amount 
of  labour,  and  particularly  the  quantity  of  diver  received  as 
wages.  In  the  prosecution  of  it  our  object  will  be  to  determine  the 
average  quoKiy  of  the  whole  labour  of  the  several  countries,  and 
not  to  ascertain  that  in  which  improvement  is  carried  by  (ndu 
viduab  to  the  highest  point  The  average  quality  of  lalx>ur  apfdied 
to  cultivation  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  Ugher  than  that  of 
England,  yet  in  the  latter  horticulture  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  than  in  the  former.  The  one  excels  in  raising  wheat, 
but  the  other  excels  in  raising  melons  and  pines.  The  quality  of 
labour  applied  to  the  production  of  porcelain,  in  France,  is  higher 
than  in  England,  yet  the  average  quality  of  manufacturing  labour 
is  higher  in  England  than  in  France.  Laplace,  and  Remusat, 
and  Cuvier,  have  not  their  equals  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
average  education  of  the  people  is  much  higher  than  in  France. 


Under  the  circumstances  described  as  existing  in  Ivdia,  cafHtal 
could  not  accumulate,  and  the  aids  to  labour  are  consequently 
of  the  worst  kind.  The  steam  engine,  with  its  wonderful  pro- 
ductive power,  has  scarcely  been  introduced,  and  the  manufac- 
turers are  unable,  with  their  unassisted  exertions,  to  compete  with 
those  of  Europe  or  tiie  United  States. 

We  cannot  better  show  the  Umited  extent  to  which  labour  is 
aided  by  capital,  than  by  giving  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Rickards*s  work.* 

**  Of  all  the  eflfects,  too,  resulting  from  this  destructive  system,  there 
is  none  more  obvious  than  its  preventing  the  possibility  of  accumulating 
capital,  through  which  alone  can  the  agriculture  of  the  country  be  im- 
proved. At  present  the  stock  of  a  Ryot  consists  of  a  plough,  not 
capable  of  cutting  deep  furrows,  and  only  intended  to  ecratch  the  svr- 

•  VoL  ILp.  196. 
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/kee  ^  the  stnli  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  half-starved  oxen.    Thi^,  a 
sickle  used  for  a  scythe,  and  a  small  spade  or  hoe  for  weeding,  constitute 
almost  his  only  implements  for  hue^ndry^     Fagote  of  loose  ttiektf 
hound  together^  serve  for  a  harrow^    Carts  are  little  used  in  a  country 
where  there  are  no  roadsy  or  none  hut  had  ones.     Com,  when  reaped, 
is  heaped  in  a  €areles»  pile  in  the  open  air,  to  wait  the  Ryot's  leisure 
fi>r  threshing,  which  is  performed,  ftot  by  manual  labour,  but  by  the* 
simple  operation  of  cattle-treading  it  out  of  the  ear«    A  Ryot  ha»  na 
bam*  for  stacking  or  storing  grain^  which  is  preserved,  when  requir* 
ed)  in  jars  of  unbaked  earth,  or  baskets  made  of  twigs  or  grass.    The 
cattle  are  mostly  fed  in  the  jungle,  or  common  waste  land  adjoining 
his  &rm,  and  bufialoes,  thus  supported,  generally  supply  him  with 
milk.     Horses  are  altogether  disused  in  husbandry.     The  fields  have 
no  enclosures.    Crops  on  the  ground  are  guarded  from  the  deproda^ 
tions  of  birds  and  wild  beasts  by  watchmen,  for  whose  security  a  teny- 
porary  stage  is  erected,  scarcely  worth  a  shilling.    Irrigation  is  per* 
formed  by  means  of  reservoirsy  intended  \»  retain  the  water  periodically 
falling  from  the  heavens,  and  of  dams  constructed  or  placed  in  conve-* 
nient  situation»»    In  some  places  water  is  raised  from  wells,  either  by 
cattle  or  by  hand.    A  rotation  of  crops  on  which  so  much  stress-  w 
laid  in  Europe,  is  unknown  iiir  India.    A  course  extending  beyond  the 
year,  is  never  thought  of  by  Indian  Ryots.    Difierent  articles  are  ofleii 
grown  together  in  the  same  field,  in  which  the  object  always  is  to  ob- 
tain the  utmost  possible  produce,. without  the  least  regardto  the  impove- 
rishment of  the  soil.    The  dui^  of  cattle  is  carefully  collected  for 
fuel,  after  being  dried  in  the  sua^  and  meter  used  for  manure^    Oil 
cake  is  used  for  manure  in  sugar  cane  plcmitations,  miA  for  some*  other 
articles ;  but  con^fields  are  generally  left  U>  their  ow»  natural  fertility^ 
and  oflen  worked  to  exhaustion  without  compunction^    In  some  situa-^ 
tions  near  the  sea,  decayed  fish  is  used  as  a  manure  for  rice-grounds ;. 
but  is  seldom  permitted  where  authority  can  be  interposed^  as  the 
stench  of  it  is  intolerable.    In  a  country  like  India,  where  the  heat  of 
the  climate  is  great,  the  construction^  of  tanks  or  welks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  purposes  to  which  agricul- 
tural capital  can  be  applied.  Wells  and  tanks  are  sometimes  constructed 
or  repaired  by  the  labour  or  industry  of  the  Ryots,  but  most  commonly 
at  the  expense  of  government.     It  has  been  remarked-  that  where 
Zemindars  have  been  able  to  accumulate  gains,  they  never  apply  them 
to  the  in^ovement  of  lands  sul^eet  to  public  revenue.    Where  Ze- 
mindars have  been  Imown  to  construct  wovks  of  the  above  description, 
they  are  merely  designed  to  increase  tlie  fertility  of  lands  held  free*- 
But  generally  speaking,  so  entire  is  the  want  of  capital  in  India,  as- 
well  in  arts  and  manufactures  as  in  agriculture,  that  every  mechanic 
and  artisan  not  only  conducts  the  whole  process  of  his  arts,  from  the 
formation  cf  his  tools  to  the  sale  cf  his  production^  but,  where  bus- 
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bandry  is  so  simple  a  process,  turns  cultivator  for  the  support  of  him* 
self  and  family.  He  thus  divides  his  time  and  labour,  between  the 
loom  and  the  plough  ;  thereby  multiplying  occupations  fatal  to  the  im- 
provement of  either.  In  this  universal  state  of  poverty  ^  manttfacturers 
always  require  advances  of  money  to  enable  them  to  make  up  the 
article  in  demand  ;  whilst  Ryots  have  frequently  been  known,  some- 
times for  anticipated  payments,  and  sometimes  for  their  own  expenses, 
to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  growing  crops,  at  3,  4,  and  5  per 
cent,  per  mensem.  No  fact  is  perhaps  better  established  in  political 
economy  than  that  industry  cannot,  in  any  of  its  branches,  be  promot- 
ed without  capital.  Capital  is  the  result  of  saving  from  annual  profits. 
Here  there  can  he  none.  A  dense,  or  rather  redundant  population  occa- 
sions in  India,  as  in  Ireland,  a  competition  for  land;  because  in  a 
nation  of  paupers,  land  is  indispensable  as  a  means  of  existence.  It  is 
therefore  at  times  greedily  sought  for  in  India,  notwithstanding  the 
exorbitance  of  the  revenue  chargeable  thereupon,  for  the  same  reason 
that  small  portions  of  land  in  Ireland  are  occupied  under  payment  of 
exorbitant  rents  to  landlords ;  and  this  extension  of  cultivation  in  India 
is  often  mistaken  for  an  increase  of  prosperity,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  but 
the  further  spreading  of  pauperism  and  want.  Hence  the  acquisition 
of  capital  in  India,  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  is  absolutely  impossible. 
Either  the  revenue  absorbs  the  whole  produce  of  industry^  except 
what  is  indispensable  to  preserve  the  workers  of  the  hive  from  ahso^ 
lute  starvation  ;  or  it  is  engrossed  by  a  Zemindar^  or  farmer ^  who 
will  not  re-apply  his  gains  to  the  improvement  of  lands  within  the  tax 
gatherer^ s  grasp.  In  this  view  of  proceedings,  effects  are  presented  to 
our  notice  deserving  the  most  serious  consideration.  It  is  clear  that, 
wherever  the  wants  of  government,  real  or  imaginary,  may  call  for 
increased  supplies,  recourse  will  be  had  to  the  "  improvement^  or  ex- 
tension of  an  impost  already  almost  intolerable.  It  is  in  fact  the  only 
available  recourse.  Universal  poverty  leaves  no  other.  Measures  will 
therefore  be  multiplied  for  assessing  wastes ;  for  resuming  rent-free 
lands ;  for  invalidating  former  alienations ;  for  disputing  rights  which 
had  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  half  a  century  ;  for  increasing  the 
aggregate  receipts  from  lands  already  taxed,  or  supposed  to  be  taxed  at 
60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce ;  in  short,  for  the  most  harassing, 
and  vexatious  interference  with  private  property,  and  the  pursuits  of 
private  industry.  Every  improvement  or  extension  of  agriculture  is 
thus  sure  to  be  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  graspings  of  the  tcue 
gatherer.  Industry,  therefore,  will  be  efiectually  checked,  or  only  pro- 
secuted where  the  demands  of  government  may  chance,  through 
bribery,  fraud,  or  concealment  to  be  eluded.  Or  if  the  necessities  of 
human  life,  or  increased  population,  should  occasion  agriculture  to  be 
extended  to  waste  lands,  to  be  thereafter  taxed  at  the  <  Just  amount  of 
the  public  dues,'  what  is  it  but  the  further  spread  of  pauperism  and 
wretchedness.'^ 
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The  introduction  of  British  capital  has  been  prevented,  and 
British  subjects  could  only  hold  property  clandestinely.  They 
would  not  invest  capital  in  a  country  from  which,  with  or  without 
offence,  they  were  liable  to  be  banished  without  notice.* 

The  following  statement  from  Col.  Sykes,  shows  the  manner  in 
which  labour  is  employed  in  agriculture,  and  shows  also  the 
relations  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer,  in  India,  to  be 
precisely  the  same  as  existed  in  England  five  hundred  years 
since.  At  that  time,  wages  were  paid  either  in  money,  or  in  corn 
at  16cf.  per  bushel,  at  the  option  of  (he  employer.^  When  the  latter 
was  abundant,  and  worth  less  than  16cf.  he  paid  in  kind,  but  when 
it  was  scarce  and  highr  he  paid  in  money,  with  which  the  labourer 
could  not  purchase  what  was  necessary  for  his  subsistence. 
Whenever  production  is  small,  the  capitalist  has  it  in  his  power  to 
take  a  large  proportiorif  but  as  machinery  is  improved  and  pro^ 
duction  is  increased,  he  takes  a  constantly  decreasing  one,  leav- 
ing the  labourer  a  constantly  increasing  proportion. 

**  Labourers  in  India  are  seldom  paid  in  money,  except  when  grain 
%9  dear^  a  custom  obviously  injurious  to  the  labourers.  Wages  in 
India  are  very  low.  When  paid  in  money,  three  rupees,  (rather  less 
than  six  shillings,)  is  the  usual  monthly  pay  of  a  labourer  in  agricul- 
ture, without  food,  clothes,  lodging,  or  other  advantages.  The  cause 
of  the  low  rate  of  wages  of  labourers  in  India,  appears  to  be  the  gmall 
quantity  of  useful  work  they  do*  The  author  states,  that  when  in  the 
Poena  collectorale,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1829,  he  overtook  twelve 
or  fourteen  men  and  women  with  bandies  of  wheat  in  the  straw  on 
their  heads.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  they  had  been  employed  as 
labourers  in  pulling  up  a  field  of  wheat.  Their  wages  had  been  five 
sheaves  for  every  hundred  gathered :  two  or  three  of  the  men  had  got 
five  sheaves  each,  the  majority  only  four,  and  none  of  the  women  more 
than  three.  Five  sheaves,  they  said,  would  yield  about  an  imperial 
gallon  of  wheat,  and  would  sell  for  about  three  pence  half  penny 
8terling.*'t 

The  quality  of  handicraft-labour  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that,  while  the  lowest  European  carpenter  can  earn,  in  Calcutta, 
6s.  per  day,  and  the  Chinese  Ss.,  the  wages  of  Hindoo  carpenters,, 
at  the  same  place,  cannot  be  estimated  above  6cf.§ 


*  The  whole  number  of  Earopeans,  in  India,  not  connected  with  the  Compan/y 
in  1838,  was  ^l^^^Companion  to  New$papert  Vol.  L  p.  38. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  61. 

t  Fifth  Report  of  Britiih  AsMciation,  p.  118. 
k  BIartin*a  Cdoniea,  Vol  I.  p.  341. 
VOL.  II. — 17. 
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The  system  of  Metdirie  is  supposed  still  to  prevail  over  one  half 
of  Francb.*    It  is  thus  described  by  M .  Dcstutt  Tracy  rf 

"  When  the  soil  is  still  more  ungrateful,  or  when  by  the  efTect  of 
different  circumstances  the  small  rural  proprietors  arc  rare,  the  great 
proprietors  of  land  have  not  this  resource  of  forming  small  farms ; 
they  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  working  them,  and  there  would 
be  no  body  applying  for  them.  They  adopt  then  another  plan  :  They 
form  what  are  commonly  called  domains  or  half  shares  (metairics);  and 
they  frequently  attacH  thereto  as  much  or  more  land  than  is  contained 
in  the  great  farms,  particularly  if  they  do  not  disdain  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  waste  lands,  which  commonly  are  not  rare  in  these  places, 
and  which  arc  not  entirely  without  utility,  since  they  are  employed  for 
pasture,  and  even  now  and  then  are  sown  with  com,  to  give  rest  to  the 
fields  more  habitually  cultivated.  These  metairieSf  as  we  have  seen, 
arc  sufficiently  large  as  to  extent,  and  very  small  as  to  product ;  that 
is  to  say  they  require  great  pains  and  yield  little  profit.  Accordingly, 
none  can  be  found  having  funds  who  are  willing  to  occupy  them,  and 
to  bring  to  them  domestics,  moveables,  teams,  and  herds.  They  will 
not  incur  such  expenses  to  gain  nothing.  It  is  as  much  as  these  me* 
tairies  would  be  worth,  were  they  abandoned  for  nothing,  without  de- 
mand of  any  rent.  The  proprietor  is  himself  then  obliged  to  stock 
them  with  beasts,  utensils,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  working  them ; 
and  to  establish  thereon  a  family  of  peasants,  who  have  nothing  but 
their  hands  ;  and  with  whom  he  commonly  agrees,  instead  of  giving 
them  wages,  to  yield  them  half  of  the  product  as  a  recompense  for' 
their  pains.    Thence  they  are  called  metayers,  workers  on  half  shares. 

"  If  the  land  is  too  bad,  this  half  of  the  produce  is  manifestly  insuffi- 
cient to  subsist,  even  miserably,  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  work 
it.  They  quickly  run  in  debt,  and  are  necessarily  turned  away.  Yet 
others  are  always  found  to  replace  them,  because  these  are  always 
wretched  people,  who  know  not  what  to  do.  Even  those  go  elsewhere, 
oflen  to  experience  the  same  fortune.  I  know  some  of  these  metairies 
which,  in  the  memory  of  man,  have  never  supported  their  labourers  on 
the  half  of  their  fruits.  If  the  metairie  is  somewhat  better,  the  half 
sharers  vegetate  better  or  worse ;  and  sometimes  even  make  some  small 
savings,  but  never  enough  to  raise  them  to  the  state  of  real  under- 
takers. However,  in  those  times  and  cantons  in  which  the  country 
people  are  somewhat  less  miserable,  we  find  in  this  class  of  men  some 
individuals  who  have  some  small  matter  in  advance ;  as  for  example, 
BO  much  as  will  nourish  them  during  a  year  in  expectation  of  the  first 
crop,  and  who  prefer  taking  a  metairie  on  lease,  at  a  fixed  rent,  rather 
than  to  divide  the  produce  of  it.  They  hope  by  very  hard  labour  to 
derive  a  little  more  profit  from  it.     These  are  in  general  more  active, 

*  Jonei  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth,  p.  96. 

t  Tretlise  on  Political  Economy,  Chapter  IV.  p.  5Q.  American  edition. 
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•and  gain  something  if  the  ground  permits,  if  they  are  fortunate,  if  their 
family  is  not  too  numerous,  if  they  have  not  given  too  great  a  rent  for 
the  land ;  that  is  to  say  if  a  number  of  circumstances  rather  improbable^ 
have  united  in  their  favour.  Yet  we  cannot  regard  them  as  true  farm* 
ers,  as  real  undertakers ;  since  it  is  always  the  proprietor  who  fur- 
nishes the  gear,  the  beasts,  dec,  and  they  contribute  only  their  labour. 
Thus  it  is  still  proper  to  range  them  in  the  class  of  half-sharers. 

'*  The  mass  of  beasts,  which  the  proprietor  delivers  and  confides  to 
the  half-sharer,  is  called  cheptel.  It  increases  every  year  by  breeding, 
in  places  where  they  raise  the  young,  and  the  half-sharer  divides  the 
increase  as  he  divides  the  harvest ;  but  on  quitting,  he  must  return  a 
cheptel  of  equal  value  with  that  he  received  on  entering ;  and,  as  he 
has  nothing  to  answer,  the  proprietor  or  his  agent  keeps  an  active 
watch  over  him,  to  prevent  him  from  encroaching  on  the  funds  by  too 
great  a  sale.  In  some  places,  the  proprietors  not  being  willing  or  able 
to  furnish  the  stock  of  cheptel,  there  are  cattle  merchants,  or  other 
capitalists,  who  furnish  them,  who  watch  over  the  half-sharer  in  like 
manner,  and  take  half  the  increase  as  the  interest  of  their  funds ;  on 
the  whole,  it  is  very  indifierent  to  the  half-sharer,  whether  they  or  the 
proprietor  do  it.  In  every  case  we  can  only  see  in  him  a  miserahle 
undertaker,  without  means,  weighed  down  by  two  lenders  at  high  pre- 
miums, (he  who  furnishes  the  land,  and  he  who  furnishes  the  cattle,) 
who  take  from  him  all  his  profits,  and  leave  him  but  a  bare  and  som^ 
times  insufficient  subsistence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  kind  of 
cultivation  is  also  justly  called  small  culture,  although  it  b  exercised  <m 
sufficiently  large  masses  of  property." 
The  instruments  by  which  labour  is  aided,  are  thus  described : 
'*  The  dwellings  of  the  farmers,  and  still  more  of  the  cottagers,  are 
like  those  of  our  forefathers  half  a  century  ago ;  the  outside  having 
frequently  a  pool  of  water  in  its  vicinity,.whilst  the  inside  is  miserably 
bare  of  furniture.  Their  implements  are  equally  rude,  and  we  discera 
but  too  clearly  that  the  price  of  iron  is  beyond  their  reach,  being  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  duty  on  foreign  iron,  and  French  iron  masters  having 
never  been  able  to  supply  the  market  in  any  quantity  with  this  useful 
article.  Their  harrows  have  wooden  teeth,  and  even  the  ploughs,  in 
some  backward  districts,  are  almost  entirely  of  wood.  The  cart  in 
common  use  is  an  awkward  medium  between  a  cart  and  a  wagon,  be- 
ing as  long  as  the  latter,  and  not  broader  than  the  former.  The  singu- 
larity to  an  Englishman,  is  to  see  a  vehicle  of  great  length  and  burden, 
supported  by  a  single  pair  of  wheels.  Com  and  hay,  in  France,  are 
not  stacked,  but  housed.  The  winnowing  machine  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  and  the  threshing  machine  altogether,  unknown.  Threshing 
often  takes  place  in  the  open  air,  and  is  in  general  performed  by  the 
ftail.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  antiquated  mode  of  treading  out  the 
com  by  horses  and  mules,  is  still  prevalent."* 

*  Encyclopvdta  Britannica,  Vol.  X.  pb  17G. 
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Where  machinery  of  a  higher  order  is  attempted,  its  diminutive 
character  is  shown  by  the  following  statement : 

"  I  know  of  but  few  instances  in  which  machinery  is  used  in  our 
agricultural  operations.  Boring  has  been  twice  introduced  in  the  search 
after  subterraneous  springs,  and  one  of  these  attempts  only  has  met 
with  partial  success.  It  would  be  possible  to  have  recourse  to  ma^ 
chinery  to  irrigate  our  meadows  bordering  on  the  river,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  has  ever  been  thought  of.  If  the  grinding  of  our  grain  should  be 
<x)nsidered  in  the  light  of  an  agricultural  operation,  I  ought  to  quote  the 
mills  ofLaubardemont,  near  Coutras;  and  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  lands  bor- 
dering on  the  shore,  the  mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Stewart.  This  last  is 
moved  by  an  excellent  steam  engine.  We  have  two  or  three  beet-root 
establishments,  also  moved  by  steam ;  but  its  success  has  not  yet  an- 
swered the  expectations  entertained.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  these 
manufactories  is  at  present  engaged  in  erecting  a  sawing  mill,  to  be 
used  in  the  cutting  up  of  pines  into  planks,  small  timber,  &c.  With 
reference  to  new  impk^ments,  &c.,  whether  for  agricultural  labour,  or  for 
the  threshing  of  corn,  or  fox  the  more  speedy  desiccation  of  hay,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Lespane,  Bordeaux,  and  Libourne,  furnish  several  specunens, 
•which  promise  a  brighter  futurity."* 

One  of  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  found  in  the 
constant  division  of  property.  The  unceasing  wars  in  which 
France  has  been  engaged,  have  prevented  the  accumulation  of 
capital  for  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  and  there  is  conse- 
quently little  demand  for  labour.  The  population  increases,  though 
slowly,  and  as  all  must  be  fed,  whether  well  or  ill,  each  man  de- 
sires to  obtain  a  piece  of  land  from  which  he  may  obtain 
food.  At  the  death  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land  barely  suffi- 
cient to  yield  himself  the  mesms  of  existence,  the  sons,  who  would 
in  England  or  the  United  States  find  employment  and  subsistence 
in  manufactures,  or  elsewhere  in  agricuhure,  divide  among  them 
his  little  property,  to  secure  at  least  a  portion  of  the  food 
that  is  neccssary.f    In  1833,  the   number  of  proprietors  was 

*  M.  Jo&nnot,  librai'ian  of  the  town  of  Bordeaux. — BowringU  Report^  p,  134. 

t  It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  excessive  division  of  land  to  the  French  law  of  suc- 
cession.   Thus  a  recent  writer  says — 

**  English  agriculture  is  twice  as  productive  as  French  agriculture.  To  what  are 
we  to  attribute  tliis  remarkable  diiScrencc?  It  has  been  attributed,  and  with 
much  appearance  of  truth,  to  the  French  law  of  division,  which  at  the  death  of  a 
French  proprietor,  separates  his  land  into  properties  as  numerous  as  his  children,  and 
which  has  thus  established,  in  the  greater  part  of  France,  a  system  of  agricultore 
resemUing  that  practised  in  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  where  agricultural  industry 
do^  not  appear  to  be  more  productive  than  it  is  in  France^" — Wealth  of  iValions, 
NoiM  by  (Ae  author  of  England  and  America,  Vol,  L  p.  35. 

In  the  Ui^te^  States,  property  is  almost  always  divided  among  the  children  of 
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10,806,682,  and  this  marceUement  was  still  going  on.  To  Buch  an  ex- 
tent is  it  carried  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris, "  that  cultivation  by  the 
plough  is  abandoned,  and  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  that  of  the 
spade."*  There  are  properties  upon  which  the  taxes  amount  to 
one  50U5,  and  the  value  of  vv^hich  is  15  or  20  francs,  9  3  to  9  ^.f 
Not  only  has  the  system  of  France  in  times  past  tended  to  the 
destruction  of  capital,  but  the  present  anti-commercial  tendency 
forbids  improvement  Manufactures  cannot  be  extended,  unless 
a  market  can  be  secured  for  their  products,  and  that  market  can- 
not be  found  where  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the  import  of 
commodities  of  almost  every  description,  from  every  part  of  the 
world. 

A  recent  American  traveller  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  the  south 
of  France,  in  describing  the  modes  of  operation  adopted  by  the 
peasantry,  says : 

"  I  have  seen  trees  nearly  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  taken  down 
by  the  hatchet^  and  so  hacked  and  split  in  the  operation,  as  to  be  fre- 
quently left  to  rot  where  they  are  felled.  Upon  such  occasions,  I  have 
often  wished  that  I  could  have  shown  the  inexperienced  natives  and  ig- 
norant officials,  how  neatly  a  couple  of  Yankee  lumberers,  with  their 
*  cross-cut  saws,'  would  have  taken  down  the  trees.  But  the  unskil- 
fulness  of  the  peasantry  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  neither  is  the  simple 
nature  of  their  tools  a  matter  of  astonishment.  The  selfish  policy  of  the 
government  is  the  cause  of  both.  The  price  of  iron  is  maintained  so 
exorbitantly  high,  that  none  but  the  wealthier  classes,  (and  they  but 
seldom,)  are  in  the  practice  of  using  it  for  any  purpose  where  wood 
can  be  substituted.  In  the  south  of  France,  a  good  useful  spade  is  never 
seen,  an  iron  rake  very  seldom ;  and  their  saws  and  other  carpenter's 
tools  are  of  the  most  inferior  quality  ;  indeed,  in  all  their  implements 
for  agriculture  and  other  purposes,  the  French  are,  (as  I  once  heard  a 
liberal  native  of  that  country  observe,)  a  couple  of  hundred  years  be- 
hind us."t 

On  a  former  occasion  we  gave§  an  extract  from  Mr.  Jacob's 

the  family,  alUiough  no  law  eziata  by  which  it  is  made  necesBary.  Notwithstanding^ 
this,  there  is  no  such  minute  division  of  land  as  takes  place  in  France,  because  bo 
man  will  remain  to  cultivate  a  few  acres,  when  he  can  earn  five  times  as  mudi  In 
any  of  the  cities.  Were  not  the  extension  of  manufactures,  in  France,  prohibited 
by  an  anti-commercial  system,  this  morcdltmeni  would  not  take  place. 

•  Chevalier,  Vol.  II.  p.  468.  f  Ibid. 

t  The  Hon.  Mr.  Murray  says,  that  their  implements  are  so  imperfect  that  they 
can  only  cut  throug;h  a  certain  tliickness,  and  large  trees  are  cut  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  tlie  ground,  leaving  the  best  and  soundest  part  to  decay. — Swmimtr 
in  ikt  FyreYues,  VbZ.  I.  p.  155. 

k  VoL  I.  p.  13. 
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First  Report,  showing  the  agriculture  of  France  was  con- 
ducted on  a  system  that  yielded,  according  to  Baron  Hunr)boldt» 
only  about  four  times  the  seed.  In  confirmation  of  that  state- 
ment we  have  the  official  returns  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine,  published  by  order  of  the  government,*  giving  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Wheat,  3.05  times,  Peas,  5.20  times. 

Mixed  grain,  4. 1 3  Millet  and  other  small  grain,  3.60 

Rye,  4.52  Potatoes,  12.00 

Barley,  4.63  Buckwheat,  3.00 

Oats,  5.03 

The  change  in  the  agriculture  of  France,  in  the  41  years  from 
1788  to  1829,  is  shown  by  the  following  official  statements : 

In  1788,  there  were  planted  1,574,432  hectares,  producing 
27,761,280  hectolitres  of  wine,  being  an  average  of  21  hectolitres 
per  hectare. 

In  1829,  there  were  planted  2,026,219  hectares,  and  the  ave- 
rage yield  was  27^^15^  hectolitres  per  hectarcf 

Population  has  in  that  time  increased  32  per  cent. 

The  product  has  increased  64  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  vineyards  has  been  28  per  cent 

We  thus  see  that  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  in  1829,  was  not 
so  great  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  it  was  nearly  forty 
years  previously,  and  that  the  system  had  changed  so  little  that 
the  quantity  yielded,  per  hectare,  has  increased  only  30  per  cent. 


Wine  and  silk  are  among  the  chief  products  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  France,  and  we  now  propose  to  show  the  condition  of 
this  latter.  The  amount  produced  was  estimated,  in  1825,  by 
M.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  at  670,000  pounds,  value  15,500,000 
francs;  but  M.  Armand  Carrier,  in  1828,  valued  it  at  60,000,000 
francs,  giving  2,730,000  pounds.J  Which  of  these  is  correct,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  nor  is  it  of  much  importance. 
In  either  case  it  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  machinery  of  a  kind  calculated  to  render  labour  productive 
would  be  in  general  use,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  and 
we  find  that, "  of  all  silk  producing  countries,  France  is  that  where 
reeling  is  least  advanced."  Divided  among  a  multitude  of  small 
proprietors,  who  breed  their  own  worms,  and  who  reel  6, 10,  15, 

•  Parui,  1824.  t  Bowring*!  Second  Report,  p.  126.  t  Ibid.  p.  36. 
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or  20  lbs.  of  silk,*  the  reeling  offers  no  guarantee  either  for  quality 
or  8trength.t  It  is,  in  fact,  in  a  state  so  rude,:|:  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  Lyons,  in  their  Address  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in 
1829,  say,  **  we  employ  the  silks  of  France,  because  they  are 
cheaper,  but  their  imperfections  make  the  use  of  them,  at  every 
step  of  manufacture,  tardy  and  difficult"^ 

Indiflerent  as  is  the  present  state  of  silk  cultivation,  the 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  since  1815  is  very  great 
Twenty  years  since,  upon  a  farm  yielding  leaves  for  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  eggs,  which  should  yield  from  80  to  IQO 
pounds  of  cocoons  per  ounce,  or  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  in 
the  wfioley  it  was  considered  a  good  crop,  if  five  or  six  pounds  al- 
together were  produced.||  The  yearly  wages  of  labourers  in  the 
mulberry  plantations  of  Vaucluse,  are  250  to  300  francs,  {$47  to 
9  56,)  with  food,  consisting  of  black  bread  and  various  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  potherbs,  and  a  small  portion  of  lard  supplied  from 
the  pigs  who  are  kept  on  the  farm,  and  lodging. 

At  Valence,  there  are  eight  men  and  thirty-seven  women  and 
girls  employed  in  the  throwing  of  silk.  Their  hours  of  labour  are 
sixteeni  deducting  two  for  meals.  The  wages  of  men  are  35 
francs,  ($  6  50,)  and  of  women  and  girls  16  francs,  ($  3  00)  per 
month.1 


Among  the  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  cultivation  is  the 

*  **  The  number  of  emaU  proprietors  who  reel  their  own  silk  is  immense;  more  than 
btlf  of  the  whole  of  the  g^rowers  j  and  their  reeling  is  most  defective ;  they  hare 
nothing  hot  the  rode  instruments  of  ancient  days.  They  employ  their  ordinary 
iemnta,  or  members  of  the  hoosehold,  who  have  litUe  practice,  and  none  of  the 
aptitude  that  grows  out  of  practice ;  and  the  silk  obtained  being  in  quantities 
generally  of  only  one  kilogramme,  and  seldom  exceeding  20,  (tliat  is  from  3  to 
44  lbs.)  differently  reeled,  the  throwster  cannot  produce  an  equal  thread,  and  the 
imperfection  cannot  be  got  rid  of  in  the  future  progress  of  the  manufacture.*^ — Re- 
pretentoHon  of  the  Manufaeturert  of  Lyons  to  the  French  Oovemment,  1828.  Boid- 
ring't  Second  Report^  p.  28. 

t  M.  Dugas  Montbel  to  the  Committee  of  Commercial  Inquiry,  quoted  by  Bow- 
ring^— iSieeomI  Report^  p,  29. 

I  **  Reeling  is  generally  in  a  rude  state,  and  there  have  been  many  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Lyons,  to 
obtain  the  introduetion  of  improvements  by  legislative  interference.  *  *  They 
have  proposed  as  a  model,  the  Sardinian  law  of  1724,  which  requires  that  every 
reeling  establishment  shaU  be  licensed  by  the  government,  and  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  authorities.** — Bowring^e  Second  Report^  p.  28.  The  growth  of 
capital  is  destroyed  by  interferences  with  the  rights  of  property,  and  new  interfe- 
rences aro  then  deroanded,  with  the  hope  of  correcting  the  evil  effects  produced. 

§  Bowring*s  Second  Report,  p.  29. 

R  Report  on  the  Department  of  the  Vauclote,  by  Messrs.  Thomas. — Bawring*$ 
Second  Report^  p.  48.  V  Ibid.  p.  40. 
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existence  of  the  right  of  vaine  pature,  that  is  the  obligation  im- 
posed, in  a  great  part  of  France,  upon  the  proprietors  of  meadows, 
not  enclosed,  to  permit  them  to  be  used  as  common  pasture  grounds, 
immediately  after  the  cutLivg  of  the  first  crop*  The  effect  of  this 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property  is  to  deprive  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  second  crop,  and  to  forbid  his  making  any  effort  for  the 
improvement  of  land,  from  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fruits 
are  to  be  gathered  by  others. 

Nearly  twenty  millions  of  acres  remain  in  common,  presentiJig  a 
universal  appearance.of  poverty  and  of  sterUiiy^^  although  expe- 
rience proves  that  a  large  portion  might  advantageously  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  whilst  at  present  it  affords  but  a  mise- 
rable subsistence  to  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they 
exist^ 

The  general  character  of  French  agriculture  is  thus  given  by 
Comte  de  Laborde : 

"  With  the  exception  of  Normandy  and  Flanders,  provinces  which, 
by  their  vicinity  to  England  and  the  Netherlands,  have  participated  in 
their  improvements,  the  greatest  part  of  the  territory  of  Prance  is  a 
prey  to  ignorance  and  to  routine.  On  Vast  bodies  of  land,  too  dis- 
tant from  habitations,  and  held  under  leases  too  short  to  admit  of  their 
being  cultivated  with  care,  we  still  find  the  wretched  system  of  fallows, 
so  well  described  as  periodical  idleness,  while  others  are  divided  into 
little  pitiful  metairies,  which  scarcely  yield  sufficient  to  feed  the  pro- 
prietor and  his  metayers.  From  them  no  savings  can  be  accumulated, 
and  consequently  upon  them  no  improvements  can  be  introduced.  A 
race  of  sorry  and  lank  cattle  is  thinly  scattered  over  this  immense  suri 
face,  and  if  we  find  some  portions  cultivated  with  care,  such  as  Nor- 
mandy, Flanders,  Touraine,  &c.,  they  cause  us  to  feel  the  greater  re- 
gret at  the  negligence  of  the  others.  In  a  large  portion  of  Burgundy,  of 
Champagne,  and  of  Franche-Comte,  they  know  nothing  of  folding 
sheep,  and  they  are  unacquainted  with  artificial  meadows  ;  the  soil  is 
given  up  to  exhausting  crops,  or  to  the  rotation  of  weeds.  The  farmers, 
like  the  labourers,  are  coarse  peasants,  who  can  neither  read  nor  calcu- 
late, eating  black  bread  throughout  the  year,  and*  without  energy  to 
overcome  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed."^ 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  wages 


•  Villeneaye,  Economie  Politique  Chreiienne,  Vol.  III.  p.  394. 

t  **  Toate  propriety  indiTis^  ne  profits  d  personne — le  {raspillage,  I*oimyet6  et  toM 
les  Yicet  qui  en  resnltent,  y  sont  en  permanence.** — TMeau  dtla  Vie  Aiirsb,. 
par  M.  DewrmeauXf  L  I,  p.  95. 

X  ViUcneare,  t  III.  p.  343. 

k  Quoted  bj  ViUeneuve,  t  III.  277. 
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are  low.  In  Medoc,  a  married  labourer  receives — of  money,  135 
francs,  of  barley  47  francs,  of  wine  50  francs,  and  of  wood,  &c., 
28  francs ;  total,  250  francs,  or  $47,  for  his  year's  labour.*  Fe- 
male labour  is  stated  by  M.  Dupin  to  be  worth,  in  different  parta 
of  France,  only  from  five  to  twenty-fiv6  centimes  per  day.f  The 
average  being  15,  would  give,  per  annum,  supposing  employment 
to  be  steady,  about  45  francs,  equal  to  9  8  40,  or  35^.  sterling. 

The  Pofiits  and  Chatiss6es  pay  their  labourers,  according  to  Mr 
Dupin,  36  francs,  equal  to  $  6  75,  per  calendar  month.;]:  As 
this  is  considerably  above  the  average  rate  of  wages  when  men 
are  engaged  by  the  year,  it  follows  that  it  can  be  only  for  a  part 
of  the  year  that  they  are  employed.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
steady  employment  throughout  the  year,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  winter  labourers  may  be  obtained  for  their  board  and  lodging.^ 

The  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  France,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  resembles  that  described  as  existing  in  Scotland,^ 
seventy  years  since,  and  now  existing  in  Ireland.  Capital  is  scarce  f 
employment  in  manufactures  is  obtained  with  difficulty;  every 
man  desires  a  piece  of  land,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  food ;  the 
product  barely  enables  him  to  subsist,  and  he  is  unable  to  accu^ 
mulate  capital. 


In  EifOLAif d,^  capital  abounds,  and  the  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture has  been  very  great;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  condition 
that  might  have  been  supposed.  We  have  already  shown,**  that 
three,  four,  and  five  horses  are  employed  in  the  tillage  of  the 
lightest  soils,  and  that  on  heavy  soils,  even  seven  are  sometimes 
employed.-fi-  Two  men  are,  of  coarse,  required  for  a  plough,  af)d 
there  is  generally  ploughed  only  three  fourths  of  an  acre  per  day. 


•  Bowring*!  Second  Report,  p.  144.  tForceeProdactiTes,tI.p.89.  }  Ibid.  p.  263.. 

k  The  quantity  of  vines  in  the  canton  (Panillac)  is  to  greaX  that  it  ia  neoee« 
aarj  to  employ  many  stnuigera.  They  come  principally  from  Suntonge  and  the 
neighbouring  oommtines  of  the  Landea.  They  alao  come  from  the  Pyreneee ;  the 
latter  paaa  the  winter  in  the  country,  and  perform  all  the  heavy  labour  of  digging, 
m  emtndnaiiim  of  their  hoard  mnd  lodging.  With  respect  to  wages,  they  vary  an* 
nnally,  being  from  70  cente  to  fr.  Ii20  (13  to  S2  cents,)  and  sometimes  fr.  1.50  per 
day.  Women  and  children  receive  half  of  what  is  paid  to  oMtu^RepUeo  to  Qiu$' 
Homo  fropottd  iy  lAe  Academy  of  Bordumx^  on  Hu  CuAtMtieii  of  the  Vmt/^Bti^ 
rhit^o  Second  Report,  p.  148.  H  VoL  L  p.  66. 

V  In  speaking  of  England,  we  refer  always  to  England  and  Wales. 

••  VoL  L  p.  263. 

ft  **  Three  horses,  or  even  four,  are  still  often  seen  in  a  plough,  yoked  one  belbra 
die  oHwTr    ni  habits  do  not  go  out  at  once.'*— «S!tr  WaUor  SeoU'o  Diary  of  kio 
JomnefAnughEngiamd.   Mmmro,  Vol  VL  p.  3Si. 
¥ou  n,— 18- 
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A  recent  writer  states  himself  to  have  seen» 

**  In  Glamorganshire,  [Wales,]  a  farmer  carrying  home  a  part  of  his 
harvest  by  means  of  a  procession  of  twelve  little  carts,  each  drawn  by 
one  horse,  with  a  man  or  woman  riding  upon  it,  and  followed  by  a  train 
of  twelve  single  horses,  each  having  a  man  or  woman  riding  in  like  man- 
ner, and  carrying  behind  th^m  merely  two  or  three  sheaves  of  com, 
tied  up  in  bags,  whilst  the  whole  convoy,  though  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  riders  and  horses,  and  twelve  carts,  did  not  carry  home  more  com 
than  would  have  been  a  load  for  an  English  wagon,  nor  perhaps  so 
much-"* 

The  introduction  of  machinery  has  been  at  all  times  dis- 
couraged, by  the  opposition  made  thereto  by  the  labourers.  The 
threshuig  machine  has  been  but  recently  introduced,!  and  the 
cradle  is  now  used  only  in  .some  few  parts  of  England.  In  gene- 
ral, improvements  in  the  machinery  used  in  aid  of  agricultural 
labour  have  been  but  few,  and  they  have  been  adopted  but  slowly.]; 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  increase  in  production  has  been 
very  great,  although  but  moderate  compared  with  that  of 
Scotland,  which  has  been  free  from  the  interference  of  tithes.^ 

•  Adamt  od  English  Pleasim  Carriaget.  London,  1837. 

f  ^  The  threshing  machine  is  now  pretty  common.  In  the  aoathem  coantiea, 
indeed,  into  which  its  introdoction  has  been  comparatively  recent,  it  has  lately  be- 
come the  object  of  popolar  attack;  and  to  sach  an  extent  has  the  prejodioe  against 
it  been  cairiad,  that  in  many  districts,^  the  ftrmers  have  been  ohUged  to  dmnoliah 
■nch  as  were  erected.**— jrCnOocA^  SiaiiHiet  •J  Britith  Empire^  VoL  L  jk  467. 

t  **  Throughout  all  England  there  b  a  multitude  of  agriculturists,  surpassed  by 
none  in  the  world  for  intelligence  and  spirit,  and  many  things  in  the  agricuhore  of 
the  eoontry  are  deserfing  of  the  highest  praise ;  but  it  cannot  be  concealed  thai  in 
the  nmpliQring  And  economising  of  labour  theie  is  much  to  be  learned  and  eHectod.^ 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  methods  of  English  tillage,  especiafly  in  the  soathem 
eoontieav  admit  of  the  greatest  improvement  By  a  more  efficient  application  of 
the  means  of  labour,  a  wide  field  of  beneficial  improrement  is  open  over  a  greet 
part  of  this  rich  and  beautifiil  country;  and  one  of  the  most  uaefiil  services  that  can 
be  rendered  to  the  ftrmers  of  many  of  the  finest  districts  of  England,  is  to  ehow 
them  how  the  operations  of  the  field  can  be  more  cheaply  peribnnad.**— >£oip*» 
AgfiemUmrty  Prtfaee^pi,  z. 

"Considering  the  wonderfU  fteilitiea  of  oonmnnieation  that  enst  hi  QntX 
Britain,  and  the  univeml  diilhsion  of  information  by  meant  of  the  press,  the  slow* 
neas  with  which  agricultural  improvements  make  their  way  is  not  a  little  Burpri«ing.r 
Ifr.  Harte  mentions  that,  when  he  was  a  youth,  he  heazd  Jethro  Tull  declare  that 
though  he  had  introduced  turnips  into  the  field  in  king  WilUam*s  reign,  with  little 
trouble,  expense,  and  great  sucoessythe  practice  did  not  travel  beyond  the  hedgee 
of  his  own  estate  till  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  It  might,,  one  should  think,  be 
reasonably  enough  supposed  that  improved  practices  would  now  be  much  mom 
rapidly  diffused;  but  experience  show^  that  this  is  not  really  the  case.  What  m 
well  Imown  and  systematically  practised  in  one  county,  is  firequently  unknown,  or 
utterly  disregarded  in  the  adjacent  districts;  and  what  is  to  every  unprejudiced  db. 
esrver  evidently  erroneous  and  injurious  to  tho  land,  is,  in  some  quarters,  pemisted 
in  most  pertinaciously,  though  a  journey  of  not  many  miles  would  open  to  view 
the  beneficial  efiecU  of  a  contrarf  pfactice.**— JTCiiaoeA,  StatMeg^  VoL  IL  ^  54S 

4  See  VoL  I.  p.  363. 
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From  1760,  to  1833,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  six  miHions  of 
acres*  have  been  brought  into  cultivation;  and  the  produce  per 
acre  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the  former  period,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  with  an  addition  of  nine  millions  to  the  popu- 
lation^ there  has  been,  for  seven  years  past,  no  occasion  for 
the  import  of  foreign  com*  although  the  consumption  per  head  is 
greatly  increased. 

In  consequence  of  the  diflkulty  offered  by  tithe  to  the  extension 
of  tillage,  an  unusually  large  portion  of  the  land  of  England, 
(estimated  at  more  than  one  half,t)  is  appropriated  to  grazing^ 
and  it  is  here  that  the  improvements  have  been  greatest  Since 
1740,  the  weight  of  cattle  sold  at  Smithfield  lias  more  than  doubled, 
the  average  of  that  year  having  been  370  pounds,  while  the 
average  weight  of  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  800  pounds. 
Sheep  have  almost  trebled  in  weight,  having  increased  from  28  to 
80  pounds.^  The  same  number  of  sheep  that  in  18Q0  produced 
384,000  packs  of  wool,  produced  in  1830,  430,000.||  The  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  horses  has  also  been  exceedingly  great 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labour  are  thus  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  Poor  Laws,  in  reply  to  the  question  **  what  might 
be  earned  by  a  labourer,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  aged  14,  11, 
8,  and  5  years?" 

856  Parishes,  give  for  the  man,  an  average  of      -  £  27  17  10 

668  Ditto,        for  the  wife  and  children,        -  13  10  10 


£41  17     8T 


Equal  to  9  201  04 

We  have  here  an  average  of  f  134,  per  annum,  as  the  wages 
of  the  labourer,  and  $  13  50  for  each  member  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Cowell,  after  a  very  careful  examination,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  lowest  average  that  could  be  assumed  as  the 
income  of  a  labourer's  family,  was  £  38.  In  making  this  calcu- 
lation, he  omitted,  purposely,  many  items  that  would,  we  think, 

*  E&eydop»dU  BriCannica,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  764. 

t  M'Ciilloeh,  flutiatica,  VoL  I.  p.  485. 

t  «The  aaperior  attention  paid  to  stock  hud^mndry,  in  Eng^land,  may  alio,  it  ia 
pnbablA,  be  to  aome  extent  aacribable  to  the  circamataneea  of  the  tithe  preaatn^, 
vith  oomparative  lightneea,  on  pasture  land,  whilst  it  falls  with  its  fbll  weight  on 
arable  land,  and  operates  poworfbUy  to  prevent  the  outlay  of  capital  upon  it'*— 
BUmkmrgh  iScoiao,  January^  1836,  p,  175.    Ameriean  tdUhn, 

^  Ibid.  p.  173.  0  Ibid.  p.  175u 

V  Preftiee  to  Foreign  Appendix  of  Report  on  Poor  Lawa, 
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horses,  and  for  this  purpose  many  have  been  imported  at  great 
cost* 

In  the  conversion  of  grain  into  flour,  the  improvements  of  the 
last  half  century  have  been  very  great,  and  all  have  originated 
in  the  United  States.  They  possess  the  largest  flour  mills  of  the 
world.  One  at  Richmond,  (Virginia,)  has  20  pairs  of  stones, 
and  is  capable  of  grinding  nearly  600  barrels  of  flour  per  day. 
In  the  western  part  of  New  York,  they  are  of  great  size.  In 
the  town  of  Rochester  abne,  there  are  21  mills,  with  05  pairs 
of  stones.  It  will  readily  be  seen  how  small  must  be  the  pro- 
portion required  by  the  miller  as  toll,  when  business  is  carried  on, 
almost  without  manual  labour,  on  so  large  a  sqale. 

Agricultural  wages  vary  from  9.8  to  912  per  month,  with 
board.  Taking  the  lowest  of  these  rates,  and  adding  f  1  50  per 
week  for  board  and  lodging,  we  should  have  9  174  as  the  an- 
nual wages  of  common  labour,  which  we  believe  does  not  vary 
materially  from  the  fact  To  this  must  be  added  one  third  for 
the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children,  giving  the  amount  of  fSdS, 
or  £48  6s.  Sd.  for  the  support  of  the  family. 


HAirUFACTURBS. 

The  quality  of  labour  employed  in  manufactures  iif  Iitdia,  is 
exceedingly  low.  In  that  of  cotton,  the  fine  yams  are  spun  with 
an  iron  spindle  and  without  distafl*,  and  the  coarse  yams  on  a 
small,  miserable  wheel,  turned  by  hand.  The  hand  mill  is  used 
to  free  the  cotton  from  its  seeds,  and  the  bow  to  tease  it  The 
following  capital  is  required  for  the  weaver's  business;  a  loom, 
2)  rupees;  sticks  for  warping,  and  a  wheel  for  winding,  2  anas; 
a  shop,  4  rupees;  thread  for  2  ready  money  pieces,  worth  6  ru- 
pees each,  5  rupees;  total,  11  rupees  10  anas,  (nearly  96,)  to 
which  must  be  added  a  month's  subsistence.  The  man  and  his 
wife  warp,  wind,  and  weave  2  pieces  of  this  kind  in  a  month, 
and  he  has  7  rupees  profit;  deducting,  however,  the  tear  and  wear 

*  *>  But  we  mint  go  farther  afield — to  the  New  World,  indeed,— for  a  70011; 
racing  country,  and  one  in  which  it  would  appear,  by  the  enoduragement  giTea  to 
its  growth,  that  the  system  will  soon  arrive  at  maturity.  *  It  is  lucky,*  says  Baron 
Biel,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  mo,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  *  that  we  Con- 
tinental people  do  not  come  into  competition  with  the  Amerieant;  for,  nnlese  they 
neglect  their  breeding  studs,  they  must  soon  be  on  a  par  with  England,  as  they  gel 
your  best  stallions.'  The  spirit  with  which  these  people  enter  upon  the  pursuit  of 
racing,  is  certainly  not  only  astonishing,  but  very  much  to  their  credit ;  for  as  I^. 
Johnson  said,  *  whatever  is  worthy  of  being  done  at  alJ,  is  worthy  of  being  done 
well.*  Think  of  tlie  prices  they  give !  Three  thousand  Aye  hundred  guineas  for  a 
stallion,  that  might  die  on  his  passage !  Why  it  is  unprecedented  in  tho  annals  nf 
the  mother  country,  and  is  likely  to  remain  sa**— tSjporf ti^r«  ^  iVtmrorf,  p.  101. 
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of  his  apparatus.  A  person  hired  to  weave,  can,  in  a  month, 
make  3  pieces  of  this  kind,  and  is  allowed  2  anas  in  the  rupee  of 
their  value,  which  is  2i  rupees  (45.  6dL  or  9 1)  a  month.  The 
finest  goods  cost  2  rupees  for  weaving.* 


The  characteristics  of  the  manufactures  of  FRAiroft  are  inle- 
rior  machinery  and  small  production,  of  which  a  very  large  prth 
portion  is  retained  by  the  owner  of  the  machine,  or  capitalist, 
who  works  with  a  very  small  capital. 

The  most  important  improvements  made  in  France  are  those 
connected  with  the  manufacture  of  silk;  viz.  the  bar-loom,  and 
the  Jacquard  machinery,t  by  which  patterns  of  every  description 
are  produced  with  extraordinary  facility.  How  far  they  have 
been  adopted,  will  be  shown  by  the  following  statement  There 
are  in  France,  23,500  riband  looms,  18,000  of  which  are  of  the 
dd  construction,  called  the  basse  Hsse;  and  the  remaining  5,500 
•le  of  the  new  construction,  termed  the  hauie  Ksse.  The  Jacquard 
mechanism  is  used  with  two  thousand  of  the  latter.];  More  than 
three  fourths  are,  therefore,  of  the  old  construction,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  ^  rude  and  cheap,  averaging,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
15  to  16  francs  in  value.'*^  There  are  few  cottages  without  one 
or  more,  and  th^  occupation  of  weaving  fills  up  the  hours  that 
are  not  employed  in  the  business  of  the  small  farm. 

At  Lyons,  there  is  only  one  large  factory  establishment!! 


■'■  Hktory  of  the  Cotton  Mumfketure,  p.  79. 

i  u  lli6  Jmcqmtd  maohinery  lubjected  its  inTentor  to  be  almost  hanted  oat  of  so- 
cietj;  the  introdnoer  of  the  ber-loom,  died  in  a  hospital;  and  the  late  emploj* 
meot  of  the  oommon  loom  for  wearing  woold  never  have  been  sanctioned,  had  not 
the  riband  trade  actoallj  departed  from  Lyons,  and  fbraed  the  mann&ctnrers  there 
to  new  eaereiseB  of  ingennity,  in  order  to  win  it  baek  again.**— pBbisrti^s  Second 
i290rt,jkdO. 

t  Bowring's  Second  Report,  p.  49.  i  Ibid.  p.  45. 

I  Hie  disturbed  state  of  Lyons  has  prevented  the  aocimralation  of  capital,  and 
the  eooseqnenoes  are  fbond  in  the  ftet  that  there  is  only  one  large  estaUishment 
The  natoral  reoolt  is  that, 

*On  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  oonsideraUe  tendency  to  dedine  in  the  rate  of 
wages  at  Lyons.**  Dr.  Bowring  sdds  that,  *^  though  the  mannfactore  has  nn- 
donbledly  increased,  the  increase  of  the  population  has  gone  on  fiurter  than  the  in. 
crease  of  demand  for  silk  goods.  In  the  last  90  years,  the  lowering  of  the  aTsrage 
earnings  of  the  weavers  can  hardly  have  been  less  than  30  per  cent  These  has 
besB  some  compensation  in  the  improved  methods  of  fabrication,  and  relief  has 
also  been  i^ven  by  the  large  demands  of  the  conscription,  and  6y  camridemBlt  mi- 
gnHmu  ofartuan$  finm  the  loiens,  to  reeume  ogrieuttural  laboure  wkieh  tAsy  hod 
eioodoned,  Tlie  number  of  strangers  is  also  considerable  among  the  manuftetu- 
ling  population,  and  these,  in  urgent  cases,  ate  sent  away  by  the  anthorities.  Agri- 
I  great  resooioss  in  France;  the  mmute  division  of  the  soil;  (more 
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About  three  sevenths  of  the  looms  are  worked  by  master  work- 
men, (small  capitalists,  who  own  a  few  looms,)  one  seventh  by 
children  and  apprentices^  and  three  sevenths  by  journeymen, 
called  compagnons.*  The  average  earnings  of  the  latter,  are 
stated  by  Mr.  Bowring  at  30  sous  (28  cents)  per  day;  but  on  a 
new  article,  they  are  sometimes  2  to  3  francs  (37  to  56  cents). 
Were  we  to  take  the  average  at  30  sous,  we  might  not  be  far  from 
the  truth,  were  employment  steady  ^  but  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
such  a  state  of  things  as  that  existmg  in  France,  that  employ^ 
ment  is  unsteady  and  the  hours  of  idleness  form  a  large  deduc- 
tion from  the  earnings  of  those  which  are  employed.  We  are 
therefore  disposed  to  believe  that  the  calculation  of  li  francs  per 
day,  or  450  francs  per  annum,  is  a  very  high  one. 

At  Avignon,  in  the  silk  manufacture, 

*^  The  best  workmen  may  gain  from  2.50  to  8  francs  per  day ;  the 
next  class  may  gain  from  1.50  to  1.75;  and  the  inferior  workmen 
may  gain  from  1  to  1.25  francs,  equivalent  to  800  or  900  francs, 
as  a  maximum;  300  to  400  francs,  as  a  minimum;  and  500  to  600 
francs,  as  an  average  of  annual  eamiDgs."t 

Of  the  lower  priced  stuffs,  a  great  proportion  are  woven  by 
women,  whose  wages  are  stated  as  exceedingly  low.|  The 
winding  and  warping  are  chiefly  done  by  women  and  children. 
The  wages  of  winders  are  stated  to  be  from  1  to  1.50  francs  per 
pounds  which  quantity  is  more  than  can  be  produced  in  a  day. 
The  women  employed  in  warping  are  stated  to  earn  from  1  to 
2  francs  per  day.^ 

Ihtn  tiz  miUioini  of  propertiei  being  rated  to  the  land  tax,)  enables  any  person  to 
invest  a  small  sum  in  freehold,  and  a  very  small  freehold  will  give  the  means  of 
support  A  few  mulberry  trees,  and  a  shilUng's  worth  of  silk  worms*  eggs,  are  a 
pniteetiaD  against  absolute  want,  and  there  never  has  been  a  period  in  which  their 
produce  has  been  difficult  of  sale." — Bowring*§  Second  Report^  p.  36. 

The  reasoning  of  the  above  passage  is  eioeedingly  defective.  They  resort  to^agri- 
cnlture,  not  because  it  ofiers  **  great  resources,**  but  because  they  are  forced  to  seek 
Ibr  that  food  of  which  they  are  deprived  by  regulation.  If  we  were  to  say  that  the 
grinding  of  corn  offered  great  resources,  because  any  roan  could  obtain  two  stones 
and  pound  between  them  a  given  quantity,  whereby  he  might  save  himself  from 
starving,  it  would  be  deemed  an  extraordinary  position,  yet  ii  would  be  equal^ 
correct  with  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Bowring.  Agriculture  in  Franca  doe$  not  qfftt 
grest  rtsotrrcss,  because  it  is  carried  on  without  capital  Under  a  different  sys- 
tem, the  labourer  would  earn  far  more  in  working  ^  others,  than  he  now  obtains 
in  working  for  himself. 

•  » In  IBSUr  Lyons  had  96,000  looms  at  work.  In  1898,  the  number  was  re- 
duoed  to  1^000.  Those  of  Zurich,  rose  from  3,000,  in  1815,  to  5,000,  in  1828. 
The  foiling  off  in  th«  former,  is  attributed  to  the  high  price  of  labour.**— VtUs. 
•Mws,  VoL  L  p.  333«    Lthour  i*  aiteoys  dearnt^  tsAert  U  U  IsMt  aidtd  6y  et^UaL 

t  BoRning*B  Seoond  R^ort,  p.  50.  t.Ibid.p.35.  §Ibid.pw41. 
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At  Mulhausen,  which  is  styled  the  Manchester  of  France,* 
one  adult  and  two  children  are  requisite  for  the  management  of 
200  coarse  threads,  and  they  gain  among  them  about  2s.  (48 
cents,)  at  coarse  work.  At  Manchester,  or  Bolton,  one  adult  emd 
two  children  can  manage  758  threads,  and  gain  among  them  5s. 
6rf.  per  day-t  Thus,  although  wages  are  so  much  lower  in 
France,  the  difference  of  product  is  so  great  that  the  cost,  in 
money,  of  the  commodity  produced  is  greater  than  in  England. 
In  the  former,  four  men  and  two  children  are  required  to  manage 
800  threads,  for  which  they  receive  8*.,  while  in  the  latter  one 
man  and  two  children  are  capable,  with  the  best  machinery^  of 
doing  the  same,  and  their  wages  are  bs.  ^d.X  One  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Factory  Commissioner, 
stated  that  if  he  had  **  a  shop  of  men'*  in  France,  for  any  kind  of 
work,  he  must  have  twice  the  number  of  hands  to  do  the  same 
quantity;  that  he  must  have  twice  as  large  a  building,  twice  as 
many  clerks  and  book-keepers,  and  over-lookers  to  look  after 
them,  twice  as  many  tools,  &c.§ 

Dr.  Bowring  estimates  the  inferiority  of  the  machinery  used  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  at  about  25  per  cent,  and  that  of  French 
labour,  for  a  given  number  of  hours^  at  20  per  cent  It  may 
not  probably  exceed  that  in  the  large  establishments  where  la- 
bour is  aided  to  a  considerable  extent  by  capital,  but  from  the 
number  of  persons  required  for  the  conversion  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  cotton,  much  of  the  machinery  must  be  rude,  as  we 
have  shown  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
silk,  and,  of  course,  the  average  inferiority  must  be  much 
greater.  The  quantity  consumed  in  the  year  1832  was  82  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  and  according  to  the  estimates  furnished  to 
the  French  Ministerial  Commission,  the  number  of  operatives 
is  from  600  to  800  thousand.||  The  consumption  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1835,  was  nearly  14  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  all  the  cotton  mills  was  19,754.11  It  is  true 
that  in  France  the  production  consists,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  fine 
and  fancy  goods,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  cotton  that  is  used  is 
required  for  home  consumption,  and  the  cloth  is  not  9uperior  in 
quality  to  that  usually  made  at  Lowell 

•  Preftoe  to  Factory  Tables,  by  J.  W.  GoweU,  Eiq^  p.  119.  t  Ibid, 

tibid.  ^Ibid. 

I  BaiiMs*!  Hlfltory  of  the  Cotton  Manu&etore,  p.  599. 
t  Statiatica  of  the  Mannftctiirea  of  Maaaaehnaetta,  pnpaied  ftom  official  ra- 

Boatoii,188& 
VOTi.  U. — 19. 
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The  daify  wages  are  thus  stated — 

Men,      1.25  to  2  francs ;  2.50  to  8  francs,  a=  (28  to  56  oents.^ 

Women,    70  to  1.50  and  2  franca,  =  12^  to  87  cents. 

Children,  25  to  60  centimes,  »  4i  to  11  cents.* 

The  wages  for  steady  employment  must  be  estimated  much 
lower,  and  if  we  talie  the  average  earnings  of  men  at  400  francsr 
of  women  at  300  francs^  and  of  children  at  100  francs,  we  shall 
not  probably  be  under  the  truth. 


The  manufacture  of  iron  is  stated  to  be  in  a  barbarous  condi- 
lionet  That  such  is  the  case  is  not  extraordinary  in  a  coun- 
try so  deficient  as  France  in  the  means  of  transportation.  Iron 
and  coal  exist  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  they  are  not  in  im- 
mediate connexion.  Deficiency  in  maclunery  causes  mining  to 
be  expensive,  and  the  want  c^  canals  and  rail  roads  makes 
their  transportation  highly  expensive.^  At  Ronchaoqp,  both  men 
and  women  work  in  the  mines,  and  wages  are  about  13  francs, 
(92  25,)  per  week.  Low  as  is  this  rate  of  wages,  the  cost  of 
coal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  pU^  was  25  sous,  (a  quarter  of  a  doHari^ 
per  hundred  weight,  or  9  5  50  per  ton  !§  The  effect  of  the  high 
price  of  fuel  is  that,  in  Normandy,  persons  engaged  in  various 
works  of  hand,  such  as  lace-making  by  the  pillow,  absohdely  sU 
up  through  the  wirUer  nights^  in  the  bams  of  the  farmerif  where 
cattle  are  Uttered  doum^  that  they  may  be  kept  warm  by  the  animal 
heat  which  is  around  them.    They  sleep  in  the  day.|| 


The  average  capitals  employed  in  various  departments  of 
manufacture,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  which  we 
obtain  from  the  official  tables  published  by  the  Prefect  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine.    The  only  manufacturer  of  glass  in  Paris. 

•  Btinei*!  Hiitory  of  the  CotUm  Mana&etnre,  p.  5S4. 

t  CbeTalier,  1 1.  354. 

X  M  There  Aie  few,  almoet  ao  forests  m  the  Ticinity  of  the  ibrge%  conaeqiieiitlj' 
tiie  eharooal  hss  to  be  transported  from  tmmense  distuoes,  sometiiaee  fifty  mllee 
•f  land  carria^ ;  thus  rendering  the  material  produoed,  rather  an  actiole  of  Ivraij 
than  a  nsefbl  oommodky.**— SiumsiMr  t«  the  Pyrenees^  hy  tht  JSTsn.  J,  E,  Jfiimy, 

**  The  mnles  employed  in  transporting  the  ore  from  the  mmes  to  the  ibrges,  are 
flimiriied  each  with  a  pair  of  panniers,  in  which  they  can  only  convey  a  small 
quantity,  and  as  it  ia  none  of  the  purest,  it  thus  requires  many  mole  loads  to 
prodtee  a  small  weight  of  inuL^—Ibid.  VoL  L  p.  71. 

i  Evidence  of  Edwin  Rose.  P^ace  to  Factory  TaUes,  by  J.  W.  CoweU,  Esq., 
fk  1197.  "^  The  mestt  pnoe  at  the  mines,  throughout  France,  is  stated  at  .975  francs 
per  quintal,  equal  to  about  ten  francs  »  1 1  87,  per  ton."— 4p«fp»  StefisHfiM  de 
is  Fmmc€tP'  39.  ||  Results  of  Machinery,  p^  51. 
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employs  a  capital  of  375,000  francs,  (9  75,000.)  The  manufac- 
turers of  beer  average  50,000  francs,  =  9 10,000.    Those  of 

Francs.    Dollars.  Francs.    Dollars. 

Ink,  8,000  =  1,600     Muriatic  acid,  and 

Borax,  3,000  =r      600        soda,  62,000  ^  12,400 

Camphor,  1,600  =     360     Sulphate  of  qui- 

Salt,  30,000  =s  6,000         nine,  12,000  =   2,400 

Saltpetre,  25,000  =  5,000    Vegetable  oils,  70,000=14,000 

Iodine,  22,000  =:  4,400     Beefs  foot  oil,       9,000  =    1,600 

Potash,  1,800  =      360     Glue,  15,000=    3,000 

Eau  de  Javelle,     3,000  =     600     Animal  black  and 
Sub  chlorate  of  sal  ammoniac,  37,000  =   7,000 

lime,  6,000  =  1,200    Wax,  2,000  =r      400 

Corrosive  subli-  Iron  foundries,  837,000  =s  67,000 

mate,  3,000  =:     600     Refinery  of  lead, 

Chlorateof  potash,  500  =  100  copper,  6cc.,  80,000  =  16,000 
Nitric  acid,  11,000  =  2,200  Wrought  lead,  112,000  =  22,000 
Sulphuric  acid,  57,000  =11,400 

These  amounts  are  very  small,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  that  the  proportion  of  the  product  required  by  their  owneni 
is  exceedingly  large,  as  is  always  the  case  when  labour  is  of  in- 
ferior quality. 

The  generally  diminutive  character  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments throughout  France,  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ments derived  from  M.Dupin.  At  Ingouville  and  Havre  are  17  chair 
factories,  whose  product  amounts  to  136,000  francs,  =  927,000, 
being  an  average  of  9  1640  each.*  In  the  department  of  the 
Euro  are  1511  manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds, 
including  cotton,  wool,  paper,  iron,  &c.,  producing  commodities  to 
the  amountof  26,772,297  francs,  =  9  5,019,805,  being  an  average 
of  9  3,285  to  each  establishmentf  This  sum  includes  the  value 
of  the  raw  materials  usedf  constituting  a  very  important  portion 
of  the  amount  here  given  as  the  product  of  the  labour  of  the  de- 
partmentj 

•  ForoM  Prodoctives,  Vol.  11.  p.  S3.  t  Ibid.  p.  61. 

t  *'Tbe  cotton  cloUu  manufactured  in  a  year,  in  a  singh  bntiding  at  Lowell,  are 
worth  nearly  $400,000.  Tlioee  produced  in  the  aeveral  buildinga  belon^in^  to  a 
■ingle  concern,  are  worth  above  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  almost  one  third 
the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Department  of  the  Euro,  with  a  population 
of  437,000.  An  extensive  nail  factory  at  Vassy,  produces  1,500,000  kilogrammes, 
or  about  800  tons  per  annum.  In  the  United  States,  there  is  one  establishment 
capable  of  producing  about  8000  tons  per  annum*  The  hoaU  and  sAoet  manulkc- 
twed  in  Massachusetts  are  nearly  three  times  as  valuable  as  the  products  of  the 
department  of  the  Enre.  The  total  product  of  the  faetorifs  andJUherita  of  Massa- 
ehosetts  is  91  millions  of  dollars.**— ^/ottsHcs  ef  f  Ac  Msmi/iwfiires  of  MstmekusHU, 
The  population  exceeds  by  only  sixty  per  cent  thai  of  the  dopartmeBt 
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We  shall  now  proceed  to  compare  the  quality  of  the  labour 
of  Emglaitd  and  the  United  States,  employed  in  the  several 
Inranehes  of  manufacture,  commencing  "with  that  of  cotton. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States,  employed  therein, 
in  the  year  1832,  'was  thus  stated  by  the  New  York  Convmition. 
18,539  males,  4,691  children, 

88,927  females,  4,769  hand  weavers, 

Total  66,026,  earning  weekly  •  197,800. 
Average  of  weekly  wages,  93,  or  12«.  6d.  sterling. 

It  thus  appears,  that  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  production 
of  cotton  cloth,  only  7  per  cent  were  of  that  class  whose  exer- 
tions were  aided  by  machinery  of  an  inferior  order.  On  the  first 
of  January,  1837,  there  were  in  the  town  of  Lowell  alone,  4667 
looms,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  hand-loom 
weavers  in  1832,  since  which  time  it  is  not  probable  that  there 
has  been  any  increase. 

The  whole  number  of  power-looms  in  England,  in  1820,  was 
14,150 — in  1829,  it  had  risen  to  55,500,  and  is  now  supposed  to 
be  85,000,  which,  with  15,000  in  Scotland,  would  give  a  total  of 
100,006.  During  this  time  it  is  supposed  that  the  number  of 
hand-looms  has  rather  increased,  and  is  now  estimated  at  250,000. 

The  condition  of  the  weavers  is  thus  described : 

**  *  The  hand-loom  weavers,'  says  Dr.  Kay,  speaking  of  those  living 
in  Manchester,  *  labour  fourteen  hours  and  upwards  daily,  and  earn 
only  from  five  to  seven  or  eight  shillings  per  week.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  Irish,  and  are  aflected  by  all  the  causes  of  moral  and  physical 
depression  which  we  have  enumerated.  Ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  halAshel- 
tered,  and  ignorant — weaving  in  close,  damp  cellars,  or  crowded,  ill- 
ventilated  workshops — ^it  only  remains  that  they  should  become,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  demoralized  and  reckless,  to  render  perfect 
the  portraiture  of  savage  life.'  The  statement  that  the  weavers  work 
fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  per  day,  has  been  so  often  made,  that  it  is  now 
generally  believed.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  they  work  these  long 
hours  only  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  they  generally,  notwith- 
standing their  poverty,  spend  one  or  two  days  in  idleness;  their 
week's  labour  seldom  exceeds  fifly-six  or  fifly-eight  hours,  whilst  that 
of  the  spinners  is  sixty-nine  hours.  This  irregularity  on  the  part  of 
the  weavers  is  to  be  ascribed  in  some  degree  to  the  wearisome  mono- 
tony of  their  labour,  from  which  they  seek  refuge  in  company  and 
amusement ;  and  also  to  their  degraded  condition,  which  makes  them 
reckless  and  improvident."*'  f 

•  Btinet,  p.  485. 

t  The  cauiet  for  Uieir  oontinaanoe  in  an  employment  eo  degrading,  and  the  ef^ 
ftct  apon  their  ehaiaeter,  are  thus  etated : 
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Wages  must  depend  upon  production*  and  the  following  state- 
ment will  at  once  satisfy  the  reader,  that  low  as  are  those  receiv- 
ed by  the  weavers,  they  are  fully  equal  to  their  deserts  as  pro- 
ducers. 

"Tliete  wtre  the  occmjopi  and  direct  caium  of  the  lamentable  &I1  in  weayen' 
wafee;  hot  their  effecta  oonld  not  have  been  ao  aerioua  if  there  had  not  been  per« 
manent  oanaea,  belonging  to  the  nature  of  the  employment  itael£  Of  theae,  the 
^fir^  and  grand  came,  ia  tAe  coay  fiatvr«  i^  <Ae  eiiiploymeitf.  The  weaving  of  catU 
ooes  ia  one  of  the  aimpleat  of  manual  Operationa,  underatood  in  a  ftw  momenta, 
and  completely  learnt  in  a  &w  weeka.  It  requirea  ao  little  atrength  or  akill,  that  n 
child  eight  or  ten  yeara  of  age  may  praotiae  it  A  man  brought  up  to  any  other 
employment  may  alao  very  ihortly  learn  to  weave.  From  the  facility  of  leammg 
the  tnide,  and  from  ita  being  carried  on  under  the  weaver'a  own  roof,  he  naturally 
teachea  hia  children  to  weave  aa  aoon  aa  they  can  tread  the  treadlea,  if  he  cannot 
cbCain  plaoea  fiir  them  in  a  factory.  Thua  they  begin  at  a  very  early  age  to  add 
to  the  eaminga  of  the  family,  and  the  wifb  alio  toila  in  the  aame  way  to.increaae 
their  acanty  pittance.  But  it  ia  obvious,  that  that  which  ia  only  a  child*B  labour, 
can  be  remunerated  only  by  a  child^a  wages.  There  are  large  departmenta  of  hflid- 
loom  weaving,  which  are  almost  entirely  given  up  to  women  and  children,  asd 
their  wagea  go  far  to  regulate  all  the  rest  The  men,  where  they  are  able,  phMniro 
better  kinds  of  work ;  and  where  they  are  not  able,  they  muat  put  up  with  the 
moat  paltry  earnings. 

The  aecofid  cauae  for  the  low  wagea  of  weavers  is,  that  their  employment  ia  in 
•ome  respects  more  ^freeaNe,  aa  loyf n^  <Aem  vmAtr  le$$  rewtrtiiiU  iAan  /acfory 
Ubmr,  Being  carried  on  in  their  own  cottagea,  their  time  is  at  their  own  com- 
mand: they  may  begin  and  leave  off  work  at  their  pleasure:  they  are  not 
bound  punctually  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  factory  bell :  if  they  are  ao  disposed, 
they  ean  quit  their  loom  for  the  puUic-house,  or  to  lounge  in  the  street,  or  to  acoept 
Bone  other  Job,  and  then,  when  urged  by  neceaaity,  they  may  make  up  for  Idat  time 
by  a  great  exertion.  In  abort,  they  are  more  independent  than  frctory  operatives ; 
they  are  their  own  maatera ;  they  receive  their  materials,  and  sometimes  do  not 
take  back  the  web  for  aeveral  weeks ;  and — ^what  ia  a  lamentable,  but  far  too  com- 
mon occurrence-^they  have  the  power,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity  or  strong  temp- 
tation, to  embenle  a  few  cope  of  their  employera*  weft  in  order  to  buy  bread  or 
ale.  All  thia  makea  the  weaver's  occupation  more  seductive  to  men  of  idle,  irregu- 
lar, and  diaaipated  habits,  than  other  occupations.  It  is  a  dear-bought,  miaerable 
liberty,  but,  like  poaching  or  smuggling,  it  is  more  congenial  to  some  tastes,  than 
working  under  precise  restrictions  for  twice  the  remuneration*  The  mention  of 
thia  unquestionable  foct  by  no  meana  impliea  a  charge  against  the  weavera,  that 
they  are  all  of  looae  habita  and  morals;  but  it  helps  to  account  for  many  continn* 
ing  at  the  loom,  notwithstanding  the  wretchedness  of  their  circumstancea.*' — ^Bstnet, 

**  The  weekly  wagea  of  aeveral  daases  of  hand-loom  cotton  weavers,  in  each  year, 
fhnn  1810  to  1895,  have  been  given  in  a  table  at  p.  438;  and  their  wagea  in  1839 are 
given  in  a  table  at  p.  439.  The  former  stataa  the  wagea  of  the  weavera  of  calieoea 
at  the  aatonishing  tow  rate  of  4f.  9d.  in  the  year  1895 ;  but  theae  gooda  were  chiefly 
woven  by  women  and  children.  The  latter  table  does  not  mention  the  prices  paid  for 
ealiooea ;  but  it  shows  that  in  1839,  the  average  wagea  for  weaving  common  checks, 
common  nankeens,  and  oambrics,  all  of  which  are  woven  principally  by  women  and 
children,  were  firom  6s.  to  6s.  BJ^  7t.,  and  8s.;  the  wagea  for  fancy  checks,  woven  by 
men,  were  7s.  to  7s.  6d. ;  and  for  fancy  nankeena  and  quiltings,  from  9s.  to  19s., 
13a^  and  even  15s.    Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  Jamea  Maasey  and  Son,  of 
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^  *  A  very  good  hand  weaver,  25  or  30  years  of  age,  will  weave 
two  pieces  of  9-8th8  shirtings  per  week,  each  24  yards  long,  containing 
100  shoots  of  wefts  in  an  inch ;  the  reed  of  the  cloth  being  a  44  Bolton 
count,  and  the  warp  and  well  40  hanks  to  the  lb. 

*'  *  In  1833,  a  steam-loom  weaver,  from  15  to  20  years  of  age,  as- 
sisted by  a  girl  about  12  years  of  age,  attending  to  four  looms,  can 
weave  eighteen  similar  pieces  in  a  week ;  some  can  weave  twenty 
pieces.*  "* 

Id  a  description  of  the  cotton  goods  made  in  Lancashire,!  it  is 
stated  that  the  only  goods  that  are  the  product  of  the  poioer^oom 
exclusively^  are  stout  printing  calicoes.  Stout  calicoes  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  as  sheetings,  coarse  shirtings,  &c.,  cotton  shirt- 
ings, and  small  wares,  are  said  to  be  chiefly  the  product  of  the 
power-loom.  Cotton  velvets,  velveteens,  &c.,  are  made  at  both 
power  and  hand-looms ;  but  all  other  articles,  including  common 
printing  calicoes,  are  made  at  hand-looms. 

Ifere  it  will  be  seen  that  inferior  machinery  is  still  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  commonest  articles,  and  while  such  is  the 
case — while  human  labour  undertakes  to  compete  with  machinery 
— wages  must  necessarily  be  low.  In  the  extract  above  given,  it 
is  shown  that  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  weavers  in 
Scotland  are  also  employed  in  the  production  of  plain  goods. 


Manchester,  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commooa  on  Mann* 
fiictares,  Commerce,  Alo,  in  July,  1833,  that  the  weavers  of  calicoes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bumly  and  Colne  earned  little  more  tlian  4t.  per  week  net  wages: 
these,  however,  were  almost  ail  cliildren;  of  the  whole  number  of  hand-loom  ootioo 
weavers  in  the  kingdom,  which  he  estimated  at  200,000,  he  supposed  that  30,000 
earned  this  low  rate  of  wages ;  whilst  the  remaining  170,000  would  only  earn  6s. 
or  7t.  a  week  :  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  he  thought  the  average  would 
be  7«.  Mr.  John  Makin,  a  manufacturer  of  Bolton,  stated  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Commons  on  Hand.loom  Weavers,  in  July,  1834,  that  a  weaver  of  the  kind 
of  cambric  most  oommonly  produced  there,  namely,  a  six-quarter  GO-reed  cambric, 
120  shoots  of  weft  in  an  inch,  could  only  weave  one  piece  in  a  week,  the  gross 
wages  for  which  were  S»*  6J.~-subject  to  a  deduction  of  about  Is.  4^.  Hugh  Mac- 
kenzie, a  hand-loom  weaver  of  Glasgow,  informed  the  same  Committee,  that  the 
average  net  wages  of  the  weavers  of  plain  goods  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood, 
would  scarcely  amount  to  5s.  per  week.  Mr.  William  Craig,  a  manufactorar  of 
faandkerchieft  and  ginghams  at  Glasgow,  stated  the  net  wages  of  weavers  in 
that  department  to  be  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  a  week ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  a  manu- 
facturer of  fitficy  ktppet  goods  in  that  city,  stated  the  wages  of  the  plain  weavers 
to  be  from  5s.  to  5s.  &/.  net  on  the  average,  and  that  the  plain  weavers  were  two 
thirds  or  three  fourths  of  all  the  handJoom  weavers  in  Scotland,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing one  third  or  one  fourth  earned  on  an  average  about  8s.  a  week.  On  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  Committee  on  Hand-loom  Weavers,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  seleo- 
tion  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  mode  of  examining  them,  show  some  disposition  to 
make  out  a  case ;  and  the  most  unfavourable  view  of  tlie  weavers*  condition  is  pre- 
sented.**—Utiles,  p,  4S6.  •  Ibid.  p.  240.  t  Ibid.  p.  4ia 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  compare  the  proportions  of  males 
and  females,  adults  and  children,  employed  in  the  mills  in  the  two 
countries. 

In  1633,  the  whole  number  employed,  in  England,  was  esti- 
mated at  213,800,  of  whom  43,708  were  below  14,  and  30,554  be- 
tween 14  and  18.*  Taking  one  half  of  the  latter,  and  adding  them 
to  the  former,  we  should  have  as  bebw  16  yearSf  63,480,  or  30 
per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity.  Of  7,614  examined  by  Dn 
James  Mitchell,  for  the  factory  commissioners,  there  were  below 
16, 

1,415  males, 
1,278  females. 


2,693 

*  The  number  of  penoni  employed  in  the  ootton  manoAotare  of  En^rUmd,  est. 
dmdve  of  handJoom  weaven,  printer*,  lieadkert^  ^ym*  cotton  thnodJoee  mokero^ 
^  and  indudisg  only  thoee  who  earn  a  subtietenoe  in  Victories  ineoed  hy  power^ 
» thai  stated:— 

^'Weavera,  75,055 

Engineers,  4,700 

Spinners^  133,045 

313,800 


Of  dMse,  there  are  male  adults^  60,393 

ftmale     "^  65,774 

136,167 

under  14,  males,  34,665 

••        females,  19fl38 

43,703 

between  14  and  18,  males,  18,080 

females,  31,474 

39,554 

unknown,  3,376 

313,800 


Total  males,  103,13a    Total  females,  106,386. 

"■The  asgregate  amount  of  monthly  net  earnings  of  these  313,800  persons,  b 
stated  at  X  444,481  per  month,  of  four  weeks,  or  X 5,777,434,  per  annum;  giving 
an  average  of  41s.  9d,  per  month,  or  10s.  M,  per  week,  for  each  person." — Report 
of  FaeUny  Commisttofiert,  p.  138. 

^'The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  mannfiicture,  in  MassaahusettSr 
§m  ooory  deparfmefrt,  and  including  UeafiherB,  dyers,  i^e^  to  19,754,  of  whom 

4,997  are  make,  stnd 
14,757  females, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter.**— Sfartisftes  of  tko 
Momtfadmno  ^  Mo$9oeku$«n$,  p.  169.    The  proportion  of  females  to  males, 
thfooghoQl  the  United  States,  as  given  by  the  New  York  Convention,  (•iK«,p.  148,) 
was  cnly  two  l»  one. 
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being  about  85  per  cent*  The  average  wages  of  persons 
above  16  in  those  factories,  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Mitchell  as  fol- 
lows:— 

2,355  males,  16s.  Sd. 

2,566  females,  8s. 

4,021,  general  average  12s;,t  or  within  6cL 
as  much  as  that  furnished  by  the  New  York  Convention. 

Since  the  preparation  of  the  report  to  the  New  York  Conven- 
tion, in  1882,  there  have  been,  however,  various  improvements 
in  cotton  machinery,  tending  to  render  labour  more  productive, 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  male  labour  required,  and  to  increase 
the  rate  of  wages.  At  Lowell,  of  5,600  persons  employed  in  the 
cotton  mills,  (exclusive  of  the  printing  establishments,)  only  800 
were  males,  being  but  one  seventh  of  the  whole;  whereas,  in  Eng- 
land, nearly  one  half  are  males. 

At  that  place,  none  are  employed  hdow  12  years.  Of  the  fe- 
males in  the  Lawrence  factory,  at  that  place,  out  of  1,000,  only 
127  were  below  17;  and  of  the  males,  only  28  below  that  age. 
Deducting  those  between  16  and  17,  the  whole  number  below 
16  cannot  exceed  8  per  cent,  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the 
New  York  report,  which  gives  7  per  cent 

*  The  foUowing  itatement  in  relation  to  Tariooi  mami&etiirw  of  Rnylind» 
■howi  that  sach  is  the  usual  proportion. 
Employed  in  cotton,  wool,  eilk,  and  flax  factories  :t 

Males.  Females. 

From    8  to   13  years,                9,293  9,536  18,838 

13  and  13     ««                   15,118  14,547  89,685 

13  to  18     •«                  37,996  50,671  88,667 

Above  18                •«                  75348  80,685  156,533 


138^954  155,439  393,693 


SexM— males,    53  per  cent. 
i47        - 


A^es— below   13,    6}  per  cent 
••      13  and  13,  10 
•«      13  to   18,  30 
•«      above   18,631 

100 
Baines,  p.  437.  I  Porter**  Tables,  Part  IV.  p.  381. 
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An  analysis  of  the  above  statements,  gives  the  following  pro- 
portions >— 


LoweU. 

Englai 

Female  adults, 

60 

34 

"     children, 

6* 

17 

Male  adults. 

13 

30 

"    children, 

1 

19 

100  100 

Here  we  find  that  36  per  cent  of  the  labour  of  England  is  per- 
formed by  children,  and  30  by  male  adults;  whereas  only  13  per 
cmt  is  performed  in  the  United  States  by  the  latter,  and  but  7 
by  the  former.  The  labour  of  men  is  so  much  more  valuable, 
that  none  are  employed  except  as  superintendents,  mechanics, 
&C.,  and  thus  nearly  the  whole  of  factory  employment  is  left 
for  females.  The  consequence  of  adult  labour  being  so  em- 
{doyed  is,  that  parents  are  not  compelled  to  depend  upon  the 
earnings  of  children,  as  is  so  much  the  case  in  England.* 
Although  86  per  cent  are  females,  the  average  earnings  ex- 
ceed those  given  by  Dr.  Mitchell  as  the  wages  of  male  and  fe- 
male adults,  when  nearly  one  half  were  males.  Female  labour 
IS,  therefore,  nearly  as  productive  in  the  United  States  as  male 
labour  in  England,  showing  that  a  large  portion  of  the  power  of 
the  male  operatives  is,  in  the  latter,  unproductively  applied. 


It  thus  appears,  that  in  every  department  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, there  is  an  economy  of  labour  greatly  exceeding  that  of 
England,  and  that  although  apparently  rather  more  expensive, 
it  is  really  less  saf  The  effect  of  these  improvements  on  the 
price  of  female  labour  is  most  remarkable  and  most  gratifying. 
By  substituting  it  for  that  of  males  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent, it  has  been  rendered  so  productive,  that  the  wages  received 

•  The  naoeiaity  for  the  psMa^fe  of  ••  Factory  BUb,**  doM  not  ezkt  in  the  United 
Statee.  In  England,  by  ihterferenoee  of  all  kin4«i  tbo  parenU  are  reduced  to  the 
■eoenity  of  fwdin^^  their  children  to  wocfc  el  the  earlieet  poaaible  age,  and  then  it 
heoooMa  necgBiary  to  interfere  anew,  to  prevent  the  children  ftom  bearing  too 
much  of  the  burthen.  In  the  United  Statea,  on  the  contrary,  it  ia  ao  deairaUe  to 
have  efllcient  handa,*  that  the  ownera  are  not  diapoaed  to  employ  children  at  too 
young  an  age,  and  thna,  while  the  eioellent  aitoation  of  the  labourer  rendera  it 
■nneoeaaary,  the  intereat  of  the  employer  would  lend  to  prevent  it,  ahould  idleneaa 
er  diaaipation  lead  the  parent  to  deaire  it 

t  Mr.  UnlayaoB  atated  to  a  Committee  of  the  Houae  of  Commona,  that  wigea 
1b  the  ootUm  manuftotnra  were  higher  in  England  than  in  the  United  Stalea;  i  e. 
tial  libe  fHee  paid  fir  any  giean  fn«itf%  tf  work  ilme,-  laee  grmUr. 

WL.  II.— 20. 
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by  females  are  greater  than  the  average  wages  paid  to  menr 
women,  and  children,  in  the  cotton  mills  of  England. 

The  average  wages  at  Lowell,  of  females,  were  ^3  16,  or 
18*.  Id.  per  week,  and  of  males,  9  6  76,  or  28s.  Id. — average  of 
the  whole,  93  67,  or  16s.  4rf.  sterling,  being  considerably  more 
than  the  average  of  the  English  cotton  mills^  as  given  above.* 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  the  cotton  manufacturer  in 
the  United  Slates  could  not  pay  more  wages  than  his  brother 
manufacturer  in  England,  unless  he  obtained  more  cloth  in  ex- 
change for  it ;  I.  e,  unless  the  persons  he  employed  could  produce 
more,  which  they  could  not  do  unless  aided  by  better  machinery. 
That  such  is  the  case,  we  now  propose  to  show.  The  cloth 
made  at  Lowell  m  chiefly  of  No.  14  yarn.  In  England,  36  yards 
per  loom,  per  day,  would  be  deemed  a  good  average  productf 
The  produce  at  Lowell  varied,  in  1836,  from  38  to  49  yards,  but 
we  have  now  before  us  a  statement  of  the  produce  of  two  millsr 
for  the  last  six  months  of  1836,  as  follows : 
No.  1 — 6504  spindlesr 
240  looms. 

No.  14  yarn,  28  inches. 

*  The  faetoriei  at  tiiat  place  are,  however,  on  the  best  footing,  and  it  would  not 
Be  joat  to  compare  the  wages  there  paid  with  those  of  the  ordinary  mills  of  Eng- 
land.  Wo  shall,  therefore,  take  some  of  those  sefected  by  Mr.  Baines,  and  enaUe 
^e  reader  to  make  a  eompariaon  between  the  wages  there  paid,  and  those  of 
LoweU. 

"  Fine  cotton  spinners,  in  the  employ  of  Mrr  T.  Honldsworth,  Manchester,  re- 
ceire:!,  in  1833,  from  54«.  to  65t.  per  week,  out  of  which  they  paid  their  pieoers 
91c.  to  22t.  6d.,  leaving  them  from  33f .  to  42s.  per  week. — Report  of  Ommong 
CammiUee^  quoted  6y  Batnes,  p.  443.  There  are  111  spinners  at  present  employed 
in  the  mill;  tlieir  average  net  earnings  33c.  6d.  per  weck< — Ibid. 

**  In  the  card  room,  malesr  eceive  from  15c.  to  30c.  per  week.  Females  receive 
from  8c.  6d.  to  12c.  Mechanics'  wages,  blacksmiths,  turners,  filers,  or  machine 
makenr,  and  fitters  op,  are  now  from  27c.  to  31c.  per  week. — Ibid.  p.  444  Spinners 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  of  Hyde,  earned,  in  1832,  fixnn  5M)c.  to  35c. 
Dressers  received  30#.  €d»  Weavers,  all  of  whom  an  employed  in  attending  the 
power-loom,  and  are  for  |he  most  part  young  girls,  average  IfUV^-^Hnd.  p.  445. 
Dedueting  the  young  persons,  who  receive  inferior  wages,  and  who  would  not  be 
employed  in  the  United  States,  there  can  be  llule  doubt  the  average  of  wages  paid 
by  Mr.  Ashton,  is  nearly  as  high  as  thai  of  Lowell. 

*^  The  net  wages  of  a  cotton  spinner  have  been  rarely  under  3^,  a  week,  the  year 
round.— l/rc,  PhUoeopky  of  Manufaeture$,  p.  280.  Mr.  George  Royle  stated  on 
•ath,  before  the  Factory  Commissioners,  that  the  whole  of  his  spinners,  whose 
average  weok>jr  wages  were  53c.  5d.,  turned  out  for  higher  wages^— -C^rc,^  S83. 
The  averager  of  vrages  of  all  persons,  young  anil  oZd;,  ai  the  mills  of  Messrs.  Lees, 
m  Gorton,  is  13c.  per  week.**— Dire,  f.  907. 

t  FMtory  Question,  by  B.  H.  Gng,  p.  147. 
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Produce  of  6  months,  or  150  days'  work,  1,984,120  yards 
ass  65  yards  per  loom,  per  day- 
No.  2—5632  spindles, 
170  looms, 

No.  14  yarn,  38  inches. 

Produce  of  6  months,  or  150  days'  work,  M18,014  yards  =  55 
yards  per  loom,  per  day,  being  fifty  per  cent  more  than  what,  in 
England,  is  deemed  a  fair  average  product.  At  Lowell,  it  is  not 
usual  for  a  female  to  attend  more  than  two  looms,  but  in  other 
places,  they  attend  four  looms,  and  frequently  make  95  as  their 
weekly  wages.* 

The  following  comparison  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Greg's  pamphlet,f 
taken  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  showing  a  similar  result  in 
regard  to  spinning.  ''In  the  Lowell  Mills,  they  turn  off  2i  pounds 
of  No.  14  twist,  or  35  hanks,  weekly.  Allowing  for  the  longer 
lime  they  work,  we  are  left  behind,  on  a  comparison,  by  about 
2i  hanks  per  spindle  weekly,  and  in  actual  quantity  by  about  20 
per  cent" 

Such  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  superior  machinery.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  England  for  the  spin- 
ning jenny,  the  power  loom,  and  other  improvements,  but  others 
of  great  importance  have  been  made  by  themselves,  and  for  some 
time  past  the  change  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  EnglaiKl.;( 
That  such  is  the  case  cannot  be  surprising,  when  we  see  that 
of  the  male  labourers  of  the  country  none  are  compelled  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  labour  so  degrading  as  that  of  the  hand-loom 
in  England.  Every  man  knows  that  there  is  a  demand  for  his 
labour,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  earning  wages  that  will  enable 
him  to  live  well,  and  therefore  feels  the  strongest  inducement  to 
exertion.  He  endeavours  to  improve  his  own  mode  of  operation^ 
and  is  ready  to  adopt  any  suggestion  coming  from  any  quarter, 
at  home  or  abroad,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  machinery  is 
rapidly  improved,  the  labour  of  females  is  substituted  for  that  of 
males,  and  the  latter  are  required  only  in  those  higher  employmeata» 

*  **  In  this  country  the  girli  tend  two  power  looms.  *  *  In  Americt,  our  gills 
tended  generally  four  power  looms,  some  for  years  tended  five  power  looms,  snA 
some  tended  six  power  looms  for  sometime,  and  each  of  those  power  looms  tqmed 
off  more  cloth  than  I  have  found  any  power  looms  turn  off  in  this  country.** — EM- 
ienee  of  Mr,  Kempton^  before  the  C&mmittee  of  Manufaehireo  of  Htmae  of  ComsniMu. 

t  Factory  Question,  p.  147. 

t  **Of  all  the  improvements  that  hare  heen  made  for  the  last  two  yearr,the  Ik* 
vention  has  been  in  America.** — Bvidenee  of  Mr.  Kirkman  Finloy,  before  ike  Csw. 
mittee  on  Manufaeturee  of  Britioh  PorliomenL 
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where  every  thing  tends  to  induce  habits  of  reflection,  and  to 
produce  that  desire  of  improving  his  condition  which  most  stimu* 
fates  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  labourer.* 


The  cotton  manufacture,  which  scarcely  existed  a  few  years 
since,  has  extended  so  rapidly,  that  the  consumption  of  1835, 
was  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  Not  only  is  the  home  de< 
mand  for  coarse  cloth  supplied,  but  large  quantities  are  now  ship* 
ped  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  export  tends  to  increase  rapidly.f 
The  following  statement  shows  the  growth  of  the  consumption 
of  cotton  in  France,  England,  and  the  United  States.| 

France,  England,  United  States, 

Blilliona  of  poondt.    MiUiooB  of  poundi.    BliUiooa  of  ponndSf 


I8n, 

23 

90 

17 

1821, 

47 

average  of 
1818  to  1821, 

|l40 

60 

1828, 

61 

208 

60 

1831, 

65 

857 

77t 

1834, 

80 

207 

1835, 

320 

100 

fVodUen  Manufacture. 

In  1315  manufactories  in  England,  there  were  employed 
31,360  male  and  22,526  female  operatives.^    At  the  Middlesex 

*  *«  The  AmericanB  poneit «  quicker  mechanical  geniiia  Uian  even  ounehree— ae 
witneaa  their  patenta  and  the  improTements  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  individnab 
of  that  country  in  mechanica,  auch  aa  apinning,  engraving,  dbc  We  gave  additional 
apeed  to  our  ahipa,  by  improving  upon  Uie  naval  architecture  of  the  Dutch ;  and  the 
■imilitude  again  appliea  to  the  auperiority  which,  in  compariaon  with  Britiah  mo- 
dela,  the  Americana  have,  for  all  the  purpoeea  of  activity  and  economy,  imparted  to 
their  veaaela." — England^  Ireland,  und  America,  by  a  Maneketter  Mmufactmrer,  p, 
130. 

t  **  It  appeara  from  the  Chineae  Commercial  Guide,  by  John  Morriaon,  publiahed 
at  Canton,  on  a  compariaon  of  the  Britiah  and  American  tradea  with  Canton,  that 
during  the  year  1834  there  were  imported,  by  American  veaaela,  of  cotton  long 
clotba  134,000,  and  of  domeatica  32,743,  whilat  the  whole  cotton  piece  gooda  im- 
^gaipd  by  Britiah  yeaaela,  conaiated  only  of  75,923  pieces.**— Pam/i&iet  of  A,  Chnkam, 
fftoied  hy  Greg,  Faeiory  Queetion,  p,  106. 

Large  quantitiea  are  abipped  to  Mexico  and  3outh  America.  The  export  of 
manufacturea  of  cotton,  in  1836,  waa  $2,250,000,  conatituting  more  than  one 
third  of  the  whole  amount  of  manufactured  commoditiea  exported.  All  branchea 
of  manufacturea,  however,  labour  under  the  diaadvantage  of  a  high  price  of  ma» 
chinery,  in  oonaequence  of  a  high  duty  on  imported  iron. 

X  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury,  February  29, 1836. 

§  London  Athensum,  July  4, 1835. 
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Woollen  Factory  in  LoweU,  the  numlber  of  females  is  240,  and  of 
males  145,  whereas  in  England  the  number  of  the  latter  would 
be  336.  In  the  one  case,  the  males  exceed  the  females  by  40 
per  cent,  while  in  the  other  females  exceed  the  males  40  per 
cent  In  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Massachusetts,  generally, 
there  are  employed  7,097  persons,  of  whom  3612  are  males,  and 
8,485  females.*  The  difference  here  between  the  two  countries 
is  much  less  than  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  In  England,  the 
males  constitute  fifly-eight  per  cent  of  the  whole,  in  the  United 
States  they  are  less  than  fifty-one. 

Wages  in  Yorkshire  are  as  follows,  viz.  weavers,  earning  14«. 
— spinners  and  slubbers,  21^.,  and  dressers  the  same — ^women 
gain  about  65. — children,  from  eight  to  twelve  years,  Bs.  to  55. ; 
firom  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  69.  to  8«.  Forty  years  since,  the 
average  wages  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  woollen  ma- 
Du&cture,  were  from  5«.  to  6s.  each  per  week ;  they  are  now 
fix^m  9^.  to  IO5.  per  weeLf 

The  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture is  remarkable.  At  Leeds,  according  to  a  table  furnished 
by  Dr.  Ure4  men  between  the  ages  of  26  and  51,  average  from 
fKU.  to  22s.  6d.  In  Gloucester,  men  of  the  same  age  average 
from  IBs.  to  15s.  3d— in  Somerset,  I6s.  3d.  to  195.  9(2.— in  Wilt- 
shire, 135.  Id.  to  155.  5d. 

In  the  worsted  manufacture,  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  there  are 
employed, 

693  men,  average  wages  I85.  2d. 

65  boys,    "  "72 

160  young  women,   "80 
520  children,  "      4    7§ 

Here  the  proportion  of  males  is  very  great  Rejecting  the 
boys  ana  children,  the  average  wages  of  men  and  young  women 
would  be  1^  per  week. 

We  have  shown||  the  great  extent  of  the  sheep  flocks  of  the 
United  States.  The  wool  produced  is  estimated  at  42  millions  of 
pounds,  averaging  50  cents  per  pound.  The  whole  is  manufac- 
tured into  cloth,  and  in  addition  there  were  imported  nearly  13 


•  SCatiitics  of  the  Mana&etnret  of  MaMachiuettt,  p.  170. 

t  Hiftory  of  Middle  and  Working  CIumi,  p.  573. 

t  PhikMophy  of  ManofaetorM,  p.  476u 

«  Tartn'M  TaUas,  VoL  IIL  p.  419.  |  Ante,  page  14a 
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millions  of  pounds.    Wages  in  the  woollen  manufacture  do  not 
materially  differ  from  those  we  have  given  for  cotton.* 

The  machinery  for  the  production  of  iron  in  the  United  States 
has,  thus  far,  been  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  wages,  estimated 
in  that  commodity,  would  be  very  low,  if  compared  with  those  of 
England.  Both  iron  and  coal  exist  in  unlimited  quantities,  but 
they  are  not  found  in  connexion  with  each  other  at  any  place 
near  the  sea-board,  and  thus  far  all  the  iron  of  the  United  States 
has  been  smelted  with  charcoal.  The  extension  of  rail  roads  and 
canals  has  facilitated  the  production  of  coal  and  brought  it  into 
extensive  use  as  fuel,  the  quantity  brought  to  the  sea-board  having 
risen  from  365  tons,  in  1820,  to  nearly  a  million  of  tons,  in  1837. 
The  effect  of  the  further  extension  of  those  roads  and  canals  to 
the  region  of  coal  and  iron  is  now  exhibiting  itself  in  the  erection 
of  furnaces  for  the  smelting  of  iron  with  coke  and  coal,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  speedily  be  produced  at  as  small 
cost  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  commodities  of  iron,  great 
improvements  have  been  made,  in  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  of  nails.  One  machine,  attended  by  a  single  man, 
will  make  from  300  pounds  to  1  i  tons,  per  day,  according  to 
the  sizes. 


In  every  department  of  production,  there  is,  in  the  United 
States,  a  strong  tendency  to  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  man- 
ual labour,  whenever  it  is  possible.  In  every  direction  through- 
out the  country,  are  to  be  found  saw  mills  preparing  lumber  for 
market  At  some  of  these  it  is  converted  directly  into  laths, 
blinds,  or  window-sashes,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  sold 
in  the  cities  at  less  than  would  there  be  the  mere  cost  of  work- 
manship. The  lumber  is  planed  and  grooved  by  machinery, 
which  almost  altogether  supersedes  manual  labour.  The  sub- 
stitution of  the  cut  nail  for  the  wrought  nail,  relieves  the  car- 
penter from  the  necessity  of  using  his  gimlet,  by  which  a  vast 
saving  of  labour  is  obtained.  The  effect  of  all  these  substitu- 
tions is  to  diminish  greatly  the  cost  of  producing  buildings  of 
every  description.t 

*  A  yavoig  woman  of  E^tford,  Conn^  earned  at  a  power-Ioom,  in  a  woollen 
foanufactory,  in  twenty-aiz  days,  i  32  67,  including  board,  which  was  $  1  34  per 
week,  leaving  a  balance  of  $  27.  She  wove  plaid  cassimerc,  and  was  obliged  to 
stop  her  loom  and  shift  her  shuttles  over  eighteen  hundred  times  each  day. 

t  The  average  of  the  wages  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers, 
as  given  in  the  contract  prices  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  by  Mr.  M*CuJloch,  has 
been, /or  many  years,  5«.  6J.  per  day,  equal  to  $  1  32.  Tlie  wages  of  similar  per- 
sons  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  are  somewhat,  but  not  materially  higher. 
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The  tendency  to  improvement  is  great  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  but  more  rapid  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former,  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  high  rate  of  wages  con- 
stantly stimulates  the  employer  to  the  adoption  of  machinery,  by 
which  hetnay  diminish  the  quantity  of  manual  labour ;  and  he  is 
not  compelled  to  refrain  therefrom  by  any  apprehension  of  injury 
to  his  machines,  or  of  depriving  his  hands  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. The  workman,  constantly  animated  by  the  hope  of  becom* 
ing  an  employer,  desires  to  find  improved  methods  of  production. 
While  all  the  improvements  of  Europe  are  adopted  as  soon  as 
known,  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  people  are  constantly  tasked 
to  make  improvements  for  themselves,  and  thus  many  of  the 
most  important  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
cottons  and  woollens,  hats,  glass,  wood  screws,  &c.,  are  of  Ame- 
rican invention.* 

The  world  is  largely  indebted  to  France  for  many  important 
dbeoveries  in  science,  the  application  of  which  took  place  in  Eng-^ 
land.  Had  the  attention  of  the  people  of  France  been  less  given 
to  war,  and  more  to  those  pursuits  which  tend  to  enable  man  to 
improve  his  condition,  it  would  not  have  been  left  for  England  to 
bring  those  discoveries  into  useful  application.  The  difference 
in  the  facility  with  which  improvements  are  adopted  in  the  United 
States  and  England  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  exists 
between  England  and  France.  Wherever  the  quality  of  labour  is 
highy  its  reward  or  wages  will  be  so.  Where  wages  are  high^  there 
will  exist  a  strong  inducement  to  adopt  improvementSf  and  the  em'- 
player  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  throwing  people  out  of 
employment  The  higher,  therefore^  Vie  quality  of  labour,  the  greater 
will  be  the  tendency  to  impravemenL 

That  tendency  is  now  greater  in  France  than  in  India,  in  Eng- 
land  than  in  France,  and  highest  in  the  United  States. 


*  **  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  never  fettered  by  the  axioms  of  their 
professions ;  they  escape  from  all  the  prejudices  of  their  present  station ;  they  are 
■ot  more  attached  to  one  line  of  operation  than  to  another ;  they  are  not  more 
prone  to  employ  an  old  method  than  a  new  one ;  they  have  no  rooted  habits,  and 
fbey  easily  shake  off  the  influence  which  the  habits  of  other  nations  might  exercise 
upon  their  minds,  from  a  conviction  that  their  country  is  unlike  any  other,  and 
that  its  situation  is  without  a  precedent  in  the  world.  America  is  a  land  of  wonders, 
io  which  every  thing  is  in  constant  motion,  and  every  movement  seems  an  im. 
provement  The  idea  of  noTelty  is  there  indissolubly  connected  with  the  idea  of' 
amelioration.  No  natural  boundary  secm^  to  be  set  to  the  efforts  of  man,  and  what 
is  not  yet  done,  is  only  what  he  has  not  yet  attempted  to  do.f*—Df  T^quetnllt, 
Vd.  II  p.  i4l. 
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JVavigation. 


The  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  from  the  ports  of  Francb, 

in  1787,  was       -            •            -            -            .  2,007,66f 

The  average  amount,  from  1820  to  1838,  was         -  2,296,250 

Increase,      -----  288,596 


The  increase  in  the  machinery  of  trade  is  one  seventh,  while 
the  population  has  increased  more  than  25  per  cent 

In  1826,  the  tonnage  of  France  was             *            •  694,170 

In  1883,  h  was 647,107 


Showing  a  decrease  of  -  -  •  47,063 


The  population  having  been,  in  1833,  about  83  millions,  it  fol- 
lov^s  that  there  were  ^^  tons  per  head. 


In  1800,  the  tonnage  oTENOLAiirD  and  Walks  was  1,446,632* 

In  1882,  it  was        -  -  -  -  -  l,807,487t 


In  that  thne  the  increase  in  population  was  nearly  60  per  cent» 
while  the  increase  of  shipping  was  less  than  25  per  cent  In  1832, 
it  amounted  to  -^  tons  per  head. 


In  1789,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  Statbs  was  201,562 

In  1836,  it  was         •  -  -  -  ^        1,892,102^ 


In  the  latter  period,  population  was  nearly  four  times  greater 
than  in  the  first,  but  the  tonnage  was  nine  times  greater,  and 
equal  to  tV?  ^<»^s  per  head. 


•  M'Culloch*B  Statistics,  Vol.  11.  p;  194.  f  Ibid.  p.  195. 

X  The  rapidity  with  which  the  internal  trade  increases,  may  be  jadged  by  the 
following  fkcts : 

**  In  1831,  there  were  only  69  American  venels  (of  which  10  were  steamboats,) 
and  17  British  vessels  on  lake  Erie ;  total  86,  with  an  segregate  tonnage  of  5000 
tons.  Of  the  present  shipping  navigating  that  lake,  the  Erie,  (Pa.)  Observer  says  : 
'There  are  new  over  40  American  steamboats,  with  an  average  tonnage  of  proba- 
Uy  900  each,  making  in  all  ever  13,000  tons.  The  other  shipping  we  are  less  able 
to  estimate,  though  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  exceed  300  vessels,  with  an  averago 
tonnage  of  at  least  65  tons  each,  thus  making  an  aggregate  of  over  30,000 ;  mr\i\ 
showing  an  increase,  in  six  years,  of  500  per  cent  in  the  number  of  vessels,  and 
COO  in  the  tonnsge.  And  yet  all  these  vessels,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  sUto 
sCths  times,  are  doing  more  than  thsy  did  in  1831.* " 
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The  mode  of  measuring  tonnage  in  France  is  different  from 
that  pursued  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  gives  a 
much  larger  result,  the  difference  being  about  25  per  cent.* 

By  adopting  the  French  system  in  relation  to  all,  we  should 
obtain  the  following  results : 

France,  -j^  per  head, 

England,  ^        •• 

United  States,  ^  «' 
Although  the  ratio  of  tonnage  to  population  is  rather  greater  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States,  we  think  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  labour  is  more  aided  by  it  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  capi- 
tal employed  pays  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest,  while  it  leaves 
to  the  sailor  a  much  higher  rate  of  wages. 

In  the  merchant  service  of  the  two  countries,  the  difference  in 
money  wages  is  not  very  great,  but  there  is  a  very  considerable 
one  in  the  allowance  of  provisions,  as  well  as  in  the  steadiness  of 
employment  This  is  shown  by  the  very  material  difierence  in  the 
wages  paid  in  the  naval  service  of  the  two  nations,  the  only  case 
in  which  permanent  employment  can  be  given.  Great  Britain 
supplies  her  immense  navy  with  ease,  paying  able  seamen  £  1  145. 
s=  98  16  per  month,  and  landsmen  235.  =  95  52  per  months 
while  the  United  States  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  number  re- 
quired, at  $  12  for  able  and  9 10  for  ordinary  seamen.t  In  the 
French  marine,  wages  are  from  23  to  30  francs.  The  average  is 
25.50  francs  s=  $4  75  per  month.]; 

The  number  of  men  required  to  man  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  is  less,  per  ton,  than  is  required  for  the  ships  of  Great 
Britain,  and  still  less  than  for  those  of  France.§ 

»  Chevalier,  t  I.  p.  363. 

t  Mr.  BiXJolJoch  (Prtnctpk^  of  Pdkical  Economy,  p.  367,)  hu  Men  into  a  gtt^ 
enor  in  regard  to  sailors*  wages.  He  says,  **  While  the  wages  of  all  sorts  of  la> 
boorers  and  artisans  are  onifbrmly  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England, 
tfiose  of  sailors  are,  most  oommonly,  lotoer."  He  attributes  this  to  seeurity  from 
impressment    The  fact,  however,  does  not  exist. 

i  Bowring^s  First  Report,  p.  70. 

^  ••  The  whole  British  shipping  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  outwards,  amoonts 
to  9,180,043  tons,  navigated  by  133,103  seamen,  which  gives  5)  seamen  for  every 
ICO  tons.  Of  the  French  shipping  which  entered  France,  in  1831,  the  tonnage 
employed  in  the  trade  with  all  foreign  countries,  amounted  to  373,931  tons,  navi- 
gated by  34,355  men,  being  a  proportion  of  above  nine  men  for  every  100  tons. 
The  navigation  of  the  United  States  is  carried  on  by  a  proportion  of  4J  seamen  per 
100  tons.*'!!  In  the  year  ending  September  30, 1836,  the  American  veesels  that  tutored 

I  Ibid.  p.  36. 
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The  rate  of  insurance  upon  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  is  less 
than  upon  those  of  England,  Mrhile  the  latter  are  insured  at  a  lower 
rate  than  those  of  France.  The  more  perfect  the  machine,  the 
smaller  is  the  proportion  of  the  commodities  that  is  taken  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  transportation,  or  to  provide  against  any  risk 
that  may  be  incurred.  The  actual  premium  on  an  American 
vessel  to  Canton  and  bach,  is  2i  to  3i  per  cent*  On  English 
vessels,  the  charge  is  from  4  to  5  per  cent  On  French  vessels, 
it  is«  for  the  single  voyage,  3  to  3|  per  cent.,f  being  as  much  as  is 
paid /or  the  voyage  out  and  home,  on  American  ships.]; 

the  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  foreign  coantries,  amounted  to  1,255,381  tons, 
navigated  by  61,280  men,  and  2,609  boys,  being  about  5  for  every  hundred  tons. 

Men. 
Coasting  Trade  of  France,  1,608,896    209,831  »  13  per  100  tons. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  8,777,921    513,109  »  5}  ''  lOOtons.^ 

The  inequality  here  shown,  would  bo  still  greater  were  allowance  made  for  the 
mode  of  measurement 

*  **  The  American  ships  frequenting  the  ports  of  England,  are  stated  by  several 
witnesses  to  be  superior  to  those  of  a  similar  class  amongst  the  ships  of  Great  Britain, 
the  commanders  and  officers  being  generally  considered  to  be  more  competent  as  sea- 
men and  navigators,  and  more  uniformly  persons  of  education  than  the  command- 
ers  and  officers  of  British  ships  of  a  similar  size  and  class,  trading  from  England 
to  America ;  while  the  seamen  of  the  United  States  are  considered  to  be  more  caie- 
fbUy  selected,  and  to  be  more  efficient  American  ships  sailing  fVom  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  have  a  preference  over  English  vessels  sailing  to  the  same  port,  both  as 
to  freight  and  the  rate  of  insurance ;  and  the  wages  being  higher,  their  whole  equip- 
ment is  maintained  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection,  so  that  fewer  losses  occur ;  and 
as  the  proportion  of  19}  per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  British  shipping  have  ia> 
ereased  within  the  same  period  only  1}  per  cent  per  annum,  the  constantly  inereaa* 
ing  demand  for  seamen,  by  the  increasing  maritime  commerce  of  the  whole  world, 
tiie  numbers  cut  off  by  shipwreck,  and  the  temptations  offered  by  the  superior 
wages  of  American  vessels,  cause  a  large  number  of  British  seamen  every  year  to 
leave  the  service  of  their  own  country,  and  to  embark  in  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  these  comprising  chiefly  the  most  skilful  and  competent  of  our  mariners,  pro. 
duce  the  double  effect  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  American  crews,  and  in  the 
same  ratio  diminishing  the  efficiency  of  the  British  merchant  service.*'— iSsport  of 
Parlianuntary  Committee. 

t  Prix  Courant  du  Havre,  5  Mars,  1836. 

t  M.  de  Tocqueville,  (VoL  II.  p.  439,)  says,  **The  Americans  are  often  ship, 
wrecked,  but  no  trader  crosses  the  seas  so  rapidly.'*  The  rate  of  insuranoe  is  the 
measure  of  the  risk  of  shipwreck,  and  the  low  rate  of  premium  on  American  vea- 
sels,  proves  that  if  they  cross  the  seas  rapidly,  they  do  it  also  oefily.  The  following 
remarks  from  an  English  journal,  have  reference  to  both  of  those  qualities. 

**  The  greater  part  of  our  merchant  vessels  are  the  most  unsightly  in  ESurope ;  and 
what  is  of  fiir  more  consequence,  sail  badly,  and  are  exceedingly  unmanageable  m 
bad  weather,  and  on  a  lee.shore;  as  to  the  6rst  of  these  qualities,  that  of  sailing,  it 
is  notorious,  that  while  an  American  vessel  is  to  be  found  in  port,  not  one  of  our 
merchants  or  manufacturers  will  ship  a  bale  of  goods  in  any  ship  of  English  build, 
it  being,  of  course,  a  great  object  that  consignments  should  reach  their  pUce  of 
destination  with  all  possible  expedition.** — Companion  to  Netoopaper,  VoL  ILp,  199. 

t  Bowring's  First  Report,  p.  36. 
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The  number  of  steam  vessels  belonging  to  Prance,  in  1884, 
was  82,  of  15,000  tons.*  Those  of  England  were  480  in  number.f 
but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  tonnage.  Those  of 
the  United  States  were,  in  1834, 386  in  number,  and  their  tonnage 
95,648.    In  1836,  they  had  increased  to  145,000  tons-J; 


The  cod  fishery  of  France  is  maintained  at  an  expense  of 
above  three  millions  of  francs,  annually  paid  in  bounties.  The  in- 
efficiency of  the  labour  employed  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  In  1824,  1825,  and  1826,  the  average  num- 
ber of  vessels  employed  was 

Tonnage.  Men.  Fish. 

French,  302,  37,936,  6,690  464,671  cwt 

Bntish,  306,  40,220,  2,539  966,294 

The  British  tonnage  was  greater  by  six  per  cent;  the  num- 
ber of  men  was  less  by  62|  per  cent,  and  the  quantity  of  fish 
taken  was  double.  Each  man  in  the  French  vessels  took  on  an 
average  68  cwts.,  while  each  British  seaman  took  376  cwts.^ 

The  shipping  employed  in  the  French  cod  fishery,  from  1826 
to  1830,  averaged  45,000  tons,  and  the  average  produce  of  the 
fisheries  for  those  years  was  244,601  quintals.||  The  total  value 
was  £978,405,  and  the  amount  of  bounties  paid  was  £606,358, 
being  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  amount  produced.1I 

The  amount  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  Uitited  States,  em- 
ployed in  the  cod  fishery  was,  in  1834,  58,705  tons.  Indepen- 
dently of  supplying  the  home  demand,  the  export,  in  1833,  was 
249,689  quintals,  being  more  than  the  whole  product  of  the 
fisheries  of  France.  In  quality,  the  superiority  appears  to  be  as 
great  as  in  quantity.  In  a  report  upon  the  fisheries  of  France,  it 
is  stated  that,  "on  an  average  of  five  years,  from  1826  to  1830, 
American  cod  fish  produced,  in  the  colonial  markets,  francs 
47.35  per  cwt    French  fishery  of  cod  fish,  francs  26.95.*'»* 

In  the  mackerel  fishery  the  United  States  employed,  in  1834, 

•  Chcralier,  t  II.  p.  422.  t  Ibid. 

t  Nothing  marks  raore  clearly  the  difference  of  flecority  that  it  obtained  as  popu- 
hlion  becomes  more  dense,  than  the  risk  of  trayellinff  upon  the  eastern  and  western 
waters  of  the  United  Sutes.  Accidents  upon  the  Chesapeake,  the  DeUware,  or 
apon  any  of  the  waters  east  and  north  of  them  are  almost  unheard  of,  while  they 
are  of  constant  occurrence  at  the  west  and  southwest  When  the  population  of 
the  western  States  shall  have  become  as  dense  as  that  of  New  York  and  Maasa. 
ehusetts,  trsTelling  will  become  equally  safe. 

i  Bowrmg*s  First  Report,  p.  69.  H  Ibid.  p.  68. 

t  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  X.  p.  196. 

••  Bowring*s  First  Roport,  p.  68. 
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above  48,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  average  quantity  taken,  from 
1881  to  1885,  was  274,000  barrels.  In  the  five  years,  from 
1804  to  1800,  it  was  only  9,000  barrels.* 

The  whaling  trade  of  Fraitce  employs  16  vessels,  with  crews 
of  651  men,  who  cost  the  government  and  people  nearly  30  dol- 
lars, each,  per  month,  being  six  times  as  much  as  the  wages  allow- 
ed to  the  seamen  in  their  navy.  This  trade  has  been  fostered  by 
bounties,  but  it  has  made  no  progj^ss. 

The  progress  of  the  whaling  trade  of  Great  Britaiit  has  been 
as  follows : 

Orttfdand  and  DavU^M  Strain.  Soidhem  Wkak  Fuher^. 

Shipe.  Tons.  Ships.  Tooi. 

1820,         159,  60,546,  194,  62,760, 

1826,         110,  34,751,  138,  42,736, 

1836,  91,  29,396,  97,  31,697, 

1834,  76,  24,965,t  107,  34,1614 

by  which  we  see  that  it  is  in  a  course  of  constant  reduction. 

In  1817,  the  quantity  of  spermaceti  oil  taken  by  the  vessels  of 
the  UifiTBD  States,  amounted  to  32,650  barrels,§  and  that  of 
whale  oil  was  nearly  the  same,  making  togetlier  about  65,000 
barrels.  In  1835,  it  had  risen  to  300,000  barrels.  In  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1836,  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade 
amounted  to  144,680  tons.  In  1837,  there  arrived  240  ships,  with 
182,569  barrels  of  spermaceti,  and  215,200  barrels  of  whale  oil, 
total  397,769  barrels. 


The  rates  of  insurance  upon  the  whaling  ships  of  the  several 
nations*  are  as  follows : 

Upon  French  ships,  9  per  cent,  for  18  months,  or  11  per  cent 
for  the  voyage.|| 

Upon  British  ships  to  Davis's  Straits,  10  per  centTT 

Upon  British  ships  to  Southern  fishery,  12  guineas  per  cent,  (or 
more  than  12^  per  cent.)**  for  the  voyage. 

Upon  Amencan  ships,  from  6  to  7  per  cent  for  the  voyage. 

oommerce. 
The  product  of  this  navigation  is  to  be  found  in  the  exchanges 

*  Statement  of  Mr.  Gushing  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
f  Porter's  Tables,  Part  IV.  p.  77.  t  Ibid.  p.  369. 

4  Pitkin's  SUtistics,  p.  44.  ||  Havre  Prices  Current,  March  5,  1836. 

t  Portar't  Tablet,  Part  IV.  p.  77.       ••  Londoo  Trade  List,  December,  1837. 
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with  foreign  nations,  or  with  distant  colonies.  We  shall  there- 
fore compare  the  imports  and  exports,  and  show  at  the  same  time 
what  increase  has  taken  place. 

India  possesses  little  shipping.  Her  trade  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  vessels  owned  elsewhere,  but  we  give  the  amount  of  foreign 
trade,  that  the  operations  of  that  great  empire  may  be  compared 
with  those  of  other  nations. 

The  imports  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  from  Great 
Britain,  and  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America,  were, 
1811-12        18,961,207  rupees. 
1631-2  81,334,014       << 

Exports,  1611-12        28,608,423      << 

1831-2  60,765,447*     « 

The  imports,  for  the  supply  of  150  millions  of  people  with 
the  commodities  of  Europe  and  America,  thus  amounted,  in 
1881-2,  to  less  than  16  millions  of  dollars^  and  the  exports  to  25 
millions,  the  former  being  at  the  rate  of  10|  cents,  and  the  latter 
of  16  cents  per  head  of  the  population. 
Total  imports  from  all  parts  of 

the  world,  (1833,)    •  £  10,378,716,  or  50  millions  of  dollars. 

Total  exports  to  all  parts  of  the 

world,  .  .  ll,196,113,t    53       "  « 


In  1787,  the  imports  into  Francs,  were,         francs  631,790,700 

In  1834,  "  by  sea  and  land,  were  729,104,836^ 

Showing  an  Increase  of  15  per  cent,  while  the  population  has 
increased  more  than  25  per  cent 

From  1820  to  1829,  both  inclusive,  the  average  was  670,000,000, 
being  but  about  6  per  cent,  more  than  in  1787. 

In  1787,  the  exports  were       -  •  -  445,301,300, 

of  which  379  millions  were  of  French  produce. 

In  1834,  the  exports,  by  sea  and  land  were  714,705,038, 

of  which  509,270,533,  were  of  domestic  production.^ 

The  exports  of  foreign  products,  in  1834,  amounted  to  205  mil- 
lions, which,  deducted  from  729  millions  of  imports^  leave  524 
millions,  to  be  either  consumed,  or  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
commodities  for  the  export  trade.    In  the  latter  division  may  be 

•  Parter'B  Tablet,  Part  III.  p.  395. 

t  Encyclopedia  Britanoica,  Vol.  XI.  p.  391. 

I  Report  of  the  Director  of  Coitoina.  Of  theee  imports,  only  30  per  cent  were 
in  French  Teaeels. 

fThe  wengt  exportation  of  winaa,  from  1787  to  1789,  waa  1,333,000  hectolitrea. 
Ftom  1816  to  1886^  it  waa  only  1«06S,000  hectolitrea. 

Bmtring'i  Sumd  Report,  p.  102. 
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included  the  whole  amount  of  foreign  raw  silk  imported,  the 
average  of  which,  in  the  years  from  1826  to  1830,  exceeded  38 
millions,*  and  was  probably,  in  1834,  above  40  millions;  as  also 
cotton  and  various  other  raw  materials.  The  total  value  of  such 
raw  materials  cannot  be  less  than  70  millions,  which  would  leave 
the  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise  at  454  millions  of  francs, 
equal  to  90  millions  of  dollars,  or  18  millions  of  pounds  sterling.f 

*  Bowring'i  Second  Report,  p.  15. 

t  We  think  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  propriety  of  thus  striking  off  from  the 
amount  of  consiunption,  the  raw  materials  imported  to  be  re-export6d  in  a  different 
ibrm.  The  product  of  the  shoemaker  consists,  not  in  the  value  of  the  leather, 
but  in  the  work  that  he  has  bestowed  upon  it,  to  fit  it  for  oonsamption.  In  like 
manner  the  products  of  France  consist  in  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  cotton 
and  silk,  and  not  in  the  value  of  raw  material  imported  f<a  the  pnrpoee  of  being 
re-exported. 

We  have  deducted  the  whole  amount  of  raw  silk  imported,  and  offer  the  fciOaW' 
ing  statement,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  so  doing,  and  with  a  view  to  contrast  the 
powers  of  consumption  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  do  not  produce  silk, 
with  those  of  France,  who  do  produce  it. 

Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  Second  Report,  says,  **  It  is  generaHy  estimated  that  the 
present  value  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  France  is  one  hundred  and  forty  millimia 
of  fiwncs,**  (page  3,)  and  that  **  four  fifths  of  the  silk  manufiteture  are  exported.** 
(fwge  19.)  Accordingly,  tbe  official  statement  of  the  exports  of  silk  goods,  fur- 
nished to  him  by  the  French  government,  gives  the  exports  to  all  the  world,  at 
112,580,695  firanc8.-^ge  54. 

Thisleaves,  for  the  consumption  of  France,     ...  98,000,000 

The  imports  of  1830,  were,  (jMge  €5,)  -  .  -  1,138|940 

29,138,940 


Making  the  total  consumption  of  France  $  5,463,450,  or  about  eleven  hundred 

thousand  pounds  sterling.    Taking  the  population  at  thirty.two  millions,  tbe 

amount  per  head  would  be  seventeen  cents. 

The  average  amount  of  silks  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  the 
years  from  1829  to  1832,  both  inclusive,  after  deducting  those 
which  were  re-exported,  was  ...-.$  7,175,189 

At  that  time  the  duty  on  importation  was  twenty  per  cent  To  this 
must  be  added  the  various  charges  attendant  upon  importation, 
making  in  the  whole  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  •  2,391,729 

Total  average  expenditure  for  silks,        .  -  .  .  $  9,566,918 

During  this  period,  the  population  of  the  United  States  averaged  thirteen  mil- 
lions,  which  would  give  for  each  individual  a  consumption  of  seventy-four  cents. 
Subsequently  to  this  period,  the  amount  was  greatly  increased,  but  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  confine  ourselves  to  years  in  which  there  was  no  symptom  of  overtrading. 

Paris  is  the  resort  of  strangers  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  home  consumption  must  be  attributed  to  them,  constituting  a 
deduction  from  that  of  the  people  of  France.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  one  million  of  dollars,  above  estimated  for  home  consumption,  is  thus 
disposed  of  to  foreigners.  If  so,  that  of  the  French  people  would  be  reduced  to 
fourteen  cents  per  head,  or  less  than  one  fifth  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
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The  population  being  33  millions,  the  consumption,  per  head, 
would  be  92  70,  or  about  Us.  sterling. 

The  average  of  the  real  or  declared  value  of  the  domestic  ex- 
ports of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaftd  was, 

From  1801  to  1804,         £  38,718,706,  8  186,329,784, 

«     1805  to  1809,             87,367,510,  179,364,048, 

"     lS16tol819,             43,791,788,  210,200,568, 

'<     1820  to  1824,             35,966,152,  169,154,320, 

"     1825  to  1829,             35,336,015,  171,907,272, 

•*     1816  to  1829,             38,296,985,  183,820,728, 

1830,  amount.          38,271,597,  183,703,664, 

1831,  "  87,163,647,  178,385,504, 

1882,  "  86,444,524,  174,933,722, 

1883,  *•  89,667,347,*  190,403,264, 
1634,             '<             41,649,191,  199,916,116, 

The  exports  for  the  year  1834  were,  therefore,  less,  by  above 
two  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  than  the  average  of  the  years 
from  1815  to  1819. 

In  the  above  is,  however,  included  the  amount  of  raw  mate- 
rials manufactured  for  re-exportation,  and  which  constitute  no 
part  of  the  production  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  year  1833,  the 
export  of  cotton  was  above  200  millions  of  pounds,  and  averag- 
ing it  at  7d.  per  pound,  the  value  was  not  less  than  £  6,000,000 
The  foreign  wool  exported  amounted  to  not  less  than  2,000,000 
Silk  and  other  raw  materials,  say  only  2,000,000 

£  10,000,000 


Deducting  this  sum,  the  export  of  domestic  products  would 
amount  to  29  millions  of  pounds,  or  140  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  population  being  about  25  millions,  the  amount,  per  head, 
would  be  about  23^.  2(2.  =  $  5  56. 


As  the  real  value  of  imports  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
not  given,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  has  been  the  change  in  the 
amount  of  trade.  The  cfficial  values^  which  are  an  index  to  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  imported,  give  the  following  amounts, 
after  deducting  the  foreign  goods  re-exported. 

1825  to  1829,  average,  £  33,215,207,        8  159,432,992, 
1880,         amount,  37,694,904,  180,935,056, 

1831,  "  39,968,818,  187,050,316, 

1832,  "  33,541,872,t  161,000,984, 

1833,  «  36,118,790,  178,370,820, 
1884,            "                    87,800,775,:j:          181,448,721, 

•?«!«*•  lVa)lM,PutIV.  p.  11.  t  Ibid.  Part  III.  p.  92.   t  Ibid.  Part  17.  p.  11. 
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The  average  of  the  last  three  years  is  nearly  36  millions,  but 
we  must  deduct  the  amount  of  raw  materials  exported,  say  10 
millions,  leaving  26  millions  of  pounds,  or  126  millions  of  dollars, 
for  consumption,  which,  divided  among  25  millions,  would  give 
205.  8(2.  =  $  4  06,  per  head. 

The  value  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  Unitfsd  States  was 
as  follows  :• 

From  1801  to  1804,  average  8  39,039,159. 

The  ensuing  ten  years  embraced  years  of  embargo,  non-inter- 
course, and  other  interruptions  of  trade,  and  as  no  inference 
could  be  drawn  from  them,  they  are  omitted. 

From  1815  to  1819,  average,  8  60,780,214, 

"     1820  to  1824,         "  48,606,903, 

"     1825  to  1829,         "  57,058,401, 

"     1815  to  1829,         "  55,481,839, 

1830,  amount,  59,462,029, 

1831, 


1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


62,279,057, 
63,137,479, 
70,317,698, 
81,034,162, 
98,531,026, 


Thus,  for  a  series  of  years,  there  is  a  regular  increase,  and  the 
amount  of  domestic  exports  of  1835  is  142  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  average  from  1801  to  1804,  while  that  of  Great  Britain,  in 
1833,  exceeds  by  only  two  per  cent,  the  average  of  that  period. 
The  one  increased  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  other  in- 
creased nearly  fifty-nine  millions. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  was,  in 

1801, 10,471,778 

That  of  Ireland  was  estimated,  in  1805,  at  -  5,937,356 


16,409,134 
Great  Britain  was,  in  1831,  -  16,255,605 

Ireland,  1832,  -  7,839,514 

24,095,119 


Increase,  7,685,985 


The  exports  of  16  millions  and  a  half  of  people,  including  fo» 
reign  raw  mcUeriafs^  were  186  millions  of  dollars,  or  911  50, 

*  The  export  from  the  United  States  of  manufactured  articles,  is  small,  and  the 
amoant  of  foreign  commodities  re-exported  in  a  manufactured  state  is  too  small  to 
be  deserving  of  consideration. 
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per  head,  while  those  or25  millions  are  only  190  millions,  or  less 
than  eight  dollars  per  head. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  m  1800,  was  5,819,762 

"  "  «  1830,  12,788,742 

The  dcmettic  exports  of  the  first  period  were  at  the  rate  of 
$1  53  per  head  of  the  population  of  1800,  while  those  of  1888, 
1884,  and  1835,  are  at  9  6  50  per  head  of  that  of  1830.  The 
prices  of  the  produce  of  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  high  in  the  first  period,  (flour  averaged  98  per  barrel,) 
because  of  the  deficient  production  consequent  upon  the  war  that 
then  existed,  and  therefore  the  export,  per  head,  is  apparently 
greater  in  the  first  period  than  in  the  last  Had  no  such  disturb- 
ing cause  existed,  there  would  have  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
ratio  of  exports  to  population,  but  more  rapid  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain  because  of  the  more  rapid  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  labour. 

The  elport  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  is  therefore 
almost  as  great,  per  head,  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
even  when  that  of  foreign  raw  materials  is  included ;  but  when 
that  is  excluded,  it  is  much  greater,  being  $  6  50  per  head  in 
the  one  case,  and  $  5  56  in  the  other. 


During  the  same  period  the  amount  of  foreign  merchandise 
consumed  in  the  United  States  was  as  foUows : 

1825  to  1829,  average,  960,922,817 
1880,  amount  56,539,441 

1881, 


1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1835, 


83,157,398 

76,989,791 

89,295,576 

103,218,521 

130,606,155 


No  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  this  amount,  as  no  portion  of 
these  commodities,  worthy  of  notice,  is  exported  in  the  form  of 
manufactures.  The  average  of  the  three  last  years  above  in- 
cluded, is  nearly  108  millions  of  dollars,  being  above  9  8  to  each 
person  of  the  population  of  1830,  and  about  $7  50  for  that  of 
1884,  which  exceeded  14  millions. 


The  consumption  of  foreign  commodities  by  the  people  of  France 
is  about  $2  70,  per  head;  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
9  4  96,  (official  value,)  and  that  of  the  United  States  $  7  50.* 

*  The  azportt  of  Great  Britain  are  mora  in  amount  than  tho  oonaomption  of 
Areign  oommoditiet,  while  thoee  of  the  United  Statea  are  leaj  wk  frmn  the  former 
VOL.  n.— 22. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  any  material  alteration  has  taken  place 
in  the  real  value  of  foreign  merchandise  consumed  in  Great  Britain 
from  1825  to  1833.  The  quantity  of  raw  materials  imported  for 
the  purpose  of  re-export  in  a  manufactured  form,  has  greatly  in^ 
creased  in  that  time,  and  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  ap- 
parent increase  of  commodities  retained  for  home  consumption* 
During  the  eleven  years,  from  1825  to  1 835,  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States  has  more  than  doubled,  showing  an  increase  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  population.  In  1835,  it  exceeded,  by  five 
millions  of  dollars  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  little, 
more  than  half  then:  number  of  inhabitants.  The  United  States 
had  then  nearly  fifteen  millions,  while  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
had  not  much  less  than  twenty-six  millions. 

The  consumption  of  foreign  merchandise  in  the  United  States, 
in  1835,  was  almost  nine  dollars  per  head,  while  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1833,  was  short  of  five  dollars.  A  part  of 
this  excess  was  the  result  of  over-trading;  but  if  we  go  Ixick  to 
1631,  in  which  the  consumption  was  very  low,  we  still  obtain 
nearly  9G  50  per  head.* 

fhfire  ifl  a  large  emigration  and  export  of  capital,  wlole  into  the  latter  there  ia  a 
ooostant  import  of  it  The  amount  of  capital  wastea  on  the  nmneroua  oolontee  eT 
the  former  also  increaaea  the  exporto^  without  augmenting  the  tmportt. 

*  Wiih  every  improoemetU  in  the  qualiif  of  labour  there  io  m  tendency  tb  rnn  n^ 
ereaoe  in  the  quantity  of  eomwtoiUieo  to  he  eneknngoi.  The  amaU  ftrmer  who  iai«» 
but  little  more  food  than  ia  required  for  the  conaamption  of  hia  Ikmilj  haa  few  ex- 
changee to  make  with  the  neighbouring  ehopkeeper.  Hb  neighbour  who  euhi^ 
▼atee  double  the  quantity  of  land  baa  probably  four  timea  aa  much  to  exchange, 
and  another  who  haa  four  or  five  timee  aa  much  land  haa  ten  timea  aa  much  grain 
to  carry  to  sHarket  The  email  manufacturer,  working  with  inferior  maehinery, 
haa  a  much  imaller  quantity  for  exchange  than  hia  neighbour  who  haa  a  large 
fkctory  devoted  to  the  production  of  fine  mualina.  Applying  thia  to  nationa,  or 
parte  of  nations,  we  find  that  the  people  of  Indiana  have  a  smaller  average  aurplns 
for  exchange  than  thoae  of  Ohio  or  New  York,  and  that  those  of  Massachusetts 
perform  a  larger  amount  of  exchanges,  per  head,  than  any  others  of  the  Union. 
The  quality  of  the  labour  of  France,  England,  and  India,  should  be  higher  thaa 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  of  the  exchangee  to  be  peifoimed  shoold 
be  greater ;  but  auch  is  not  the  case. 

Although  the  law  which  we  have  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader  is» 
■s  we  believe,  universally  true,  yet  there  are  dreumstanoea  which  tend  to  produce 
inequalities  in  the  amount  of  exchangee,  even  where  the  quality  of  labour  is  the 
same,  as  we  shall  now  explain.  The  small  former  who  raises  grain,  eoNSioMt 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  his  production,  while  his  neighbour  who  raisee  hemp^ 
tobacco,  or  cotton,  exchangea  nearly  the  whole  quantity,  llie  amount  of  the  ex- 
changes to  be  performed  by  both  wiU  increase  with  every  improvement  in  the  quslity 
of  labour,  but  no  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  relative  quality  of  the  labour  of  the 
two  parties  by  the  amount  of  tluise  exchanges.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  per- 
form a  larger  amount  of  exchanges  than  thoae  of  Pennsylvania,  not  because  their 
hbonr  is  more  productive,  but  because  nearly  the  whole  of  their  eolton  requires  to 
be  oehanged,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  corn  of  the  latter  ia  oonramod  by  thoae 
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In  nothing  whatever  is  the  superiority  of  a  dense  over  a  scat^ 
tered  population  so  great  as  in  the  facility  with  which  roads  are 
made  and  supported.  It  is  obvious  that  where  there  are,  on  an 
average,  160  souls  to  a  square  mile,  as  in  France,  or  250,  as  in 
England,  the  annual  contribution  required  from  each  is  by  no 
means  as  great  as  in  Scotland,  where  there  are  only  My;  and  that 
in  Massachusetts,  with  81,  roads  can  be  made  and  supported  by  a 
very  light  contribution,  compared  with  that  required  in  Arkansas, 
with  only  one  to  a  square  mile. 

We  have  shown  that  as  population  becomes  more  dense,  in 
consequence  of  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies 
from  the  inferior  soils,  labour  becomes  daily  more  productive. 
The  propartian  required  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  is  diminished, 
not  only  by  the  increase  of  population,  but  also  by  the  increased 
ratio  of  production.  A  contribution  of  10  per  cent  from  a  popu- 
lation of  20  to  a  square  mile,  where  wages  were  9200  per 
annum,  would  give  $  400 ;  whereas,  a  contribution  of  2i  per 
cent  where  there  were  80  to  a  square  mile,  and  where  wages  were 
9  300,  would  give  $  600.   We  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  expect  to 

«ni|iloyed  in  iti  prodaetion.  The  chief  product  of  New  Soath  Wtlee  U  wool,  all  of 
which  moft  be  exchanged  before  it  can  be  oonnimed,  and  the  nataral  oonaequenoe 
ia  that  the  colonista  perform  a  larger  amount  of  exehangea  than  if  they  produced 
wheat,  which  they  could  consume  on  the  apot  In  1834,  wheat  waa  at  10a.  ($3  40,) 
per  boflhel,  (Jfeftin'a  Cclonial  lAbrary^  p.  187,)  and  could,  of  courae,  be  imported 
with  adnrntage.    In  the  year  ending  January,  1834,  the  importationa  ftom  Britiah 

ooloniea  and  foreign  Statea,  were £280,000 

Exports  to  the  same, 124,000 


LeaTing  a  balance  of  -  -  £  156,000 
to  be  paid  by  drafts  on  Great  Britain,  to  which  waa  exported  the  wool  tbhieh  con- 
aUtmUd  th»  ekUf  produei  of  the  colony.  The  total  export  to  Great  Britain  was 
JC 269,000,  of  which  £156,000  roust  have  been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
those  colonies  or  foreign  Stakes  which  fbrnbhed  the  necessaries  of  lifo  that  were 
required,  leaving  only  £  113,000  to  pay  for  £434,000  of  merehandiee  imported  from 
Great  Britain,  Here  the  amount  of  exchangee  is  large,  and  the  quality  of  labour 
would  appear  to  be  high,  but  ithaa  that  appearance  solely  because  the  chief  part  of 
the  comoaodities  produced  mutt  he  exchanged^  and  cannot  be  conoumed  in  the  form 
in  wkieh  they  are  produced  in  New  Holland, 

The  colonies  upon  which  Great  Britain  is  now  wasting  the  largest  amount  of 
capital  are  those  of  Australia.  That  expenditure  takes  place  in  the  form  of  Urge 
expocta  of  merchandise  for  which  no  returns  are  received,  and  if  thereto  be  added 
the  capital  of  individuals  who  endeavour  to  find  there  the  means  of  improving  their 
condition,  we  shall  be  able  to  account  for  the  amount  of  their  importa,  as  we  have 
already  done  for  their  exports. 

The  reader  will  find  these  facts  very  difierently  stated  by  CoL  Torrena,  {Cola- 
niMotion  of  South  Auotralia^  p,  219,)  who  believes  in  the  advantage  of  the  Australian 
eoloniea.  He  certainly  proves  a  very  large  outlay^  but  he  fails  to  prove  a  rHum 
at  all  correoponding  thereto. 
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find  that,  as  population  becomes  more  dense,  canals  and  roads  be- 
come more  numerous  and  better  maintained,  and  that  a  diminished 
proportion  of  the  goods  carried  thereon  is  demanded  as  toll  France 
should  therefore  have  better  roads  than  the  United  States,  and 
her  tolls  should  be  lower;  England  should  be  better  supplied  than 
either  France,  the  United  States,  or  Scotland;  New  York  than 
Pennsylvania  or  Ohio ;  and  Ohio  than  Indiana  or  Illinois. 


The  improvements  in  the  communications  of  Iitdia,  finom  1824 
to  1831,  are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Martin.* 

BBNGAL. 

1824.— rRoad  between  Nagpoie  and  Ryepore.    A  new  road  from  Ifir* 

zapoxe  to  Saugor,  Jubbulpore,  4cc. 
1825**^Erection  of  Bungalows  and  Seraies  for  travellers  on  the  military 

road  from  Calcutta  to  Benares.    Road  from  Cuttack  to  Pftda- 

moondy,  or  Aliva. 
1826.— A  new  dawk  road  between  Calcutta  and  the  new  anchorage. 
1827. — ^Pour  Shakspearian  bridges. 
1828. — Ttemoving  rocks  in  the  Jumna.     Nine  iron  chain  bridges  over 

the  rivers  in  Kumaoon. 
1829. — ^Roads  in  the  district  of  Jounsai  and  Bhowar.    A  road  from 

Balasore  to  the  sea  beach. 
1830. — ^A  new  road  from  Cuttack  to  Ganjam ;  Jynta  road  ditto,  via 

Hooghly  and  Burdwan  to  Bancoorah ;  staging  Bungalows  and 

Seraies  at  Gqieegunge,  Allahabad,  dec;  seven  telegraphic 

towers,  on  the  Semaphore  principle,  from  Kedgeree  to  Calcutta. 
1881.— -Assisting  the  Strand  road  at  Calcutta. 

MADSAB. 

1824. — Canal  at  Chumnapore.    Great  road  from  Secunderabad  to 
Masulipatam.    Great  road  from  Madras  to  the  Bengal  frontier. 
1825. — ^A  tunnel  from  fort  St.  George  to  the  sea. 
1826-7-8. — Several  bridges  and  roads  in  various  places. 
1829. — ^Military  road  through  Coorg. 
1830. — A  new  cut  across  the  Kendalseroo  river  in  Nellore. 

BOXBAT. 

1625. — Military  road  from  South  Mahratta  country  to  the  coast.    Road 

from  Nassick  to  Bhewndy. 
1826. — ^Improvement  of  Sion  Causeway.     Bridge  over  the  Moolla* 
1S27.— Improvement  of  the  Bhore  Ghaut     Road  from  Maliigaum  to 

Surat. 

•  Colonial  library.    Eut  ladiot,  Vol.  XL  ^  J4a 
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Such  are  the  expendituiest  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  of  a 
government  that  requires  from  a  considerable  portion  of  its  subjects, 
exceeding  100  millions  in  number,  one  half  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  land  of  which  it  claims  to  be  proprietor.  Mr.  Martin  informs 
us*  that,  since  1S31,  several  works  of  importance  have  been  un- 
dertaken, and  that  some  of  them  have  been  completed. 


^  The  great  roads  in  Frahci:  are  in  general  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion ;  but  no  epithet  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  wretched  state  of 
the  cross  roads  in  almost  every  departmenff  This  account  is 
confirmed  by  M.  Chevalier,  who  urges  the  formation  of  canals 
and  rail  roads,  by  which  <Mhe  villages  and  farms  will  be  de- 
livered from  the  six  months'  blockade,  annually  maintained  by 
the  winter's  mud.";]:  In  many  parts  of  the  centre  and  south  of 
France,  wine  is  still  transported  to  market  on  the  backs  of  mules.§ 
In  1815,  the  canals  of  France  were  342  leagues  in  extent 
Several  others  had  been  commenced  before  the  revolution,  but 
had  been  abandoned.  The  government  of  the  Restoration  under- 
took the  completion  of  them,  and  in  1835  a  part  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  remainder  were  to  be  completed  in  1837.  Their 
extent  was  598  leagues,  and  when  finished,  France  will  possess 
nearly  1000  leagues  of  canal8.||  A  large  portion  of  them  will 
be  of  little  use,  as  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  on  an  inspec- 
tion of  any  map  of  that  country  upon  which  they  are  laid 
down.  He  will  find  that  in  many  cases  they  do  Uttle  more  than 
connect  the  head  waters  of  two  streams,  an  operation  that  can 
scarcely  yield  advantage  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  construction. 
In  other  cases  they  terminate  in  rivers  that  are  not  navigable  in 
summer.lf  The  communication  established  by  them  is  of  so  un- 
certain a  character,  that  no  merchandise  is  transported  upon  them 
that  may  noi  remain^  without  inconvenience^  six  months  on  its 
joumeyJ^ 

The  boats  used  upon  these  canals  are  dragged  along  by  men, 
and  the  transportation  is  exceedingly  tedious,  forming,  says  M. 
Chevalier,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  activity  of  movement  observ- 
ed in  those  of  the  United  States-ff 

The  canab  and  rivers  of  France  are  nearly  2500  leagues  in 
extent,  and  toll  is  paid  upon  all  merchandise  transported  there- 
upon.   Upon  the  canals,  it  is  about  twice  as  high  as  upon  that  of 

•  Colomal  Library.  Eut  Indiei,  Vol  II.  p.  349. 

1*  EnejcloiNMlia  BriUnnica,  Vol.  X.  p.  73. 

t  LeUiM  tor  L^Ameriqoe  du  Nord,  t.  II.  p.  960.  §  lUd.  p.  963. 

I  Ibid.  p.  440.  t  Ibid.  p.  441.  ••  Ibid.  ft  Ibid.  p.  317. 
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New  York,*  yet  the  whole  amount  received  upon  all  the  rivers 
and  canals  is  only  3,700,000  francs,  or  790,000  dollars,  being  but 
little  more  than  the  toll  received  on  a  single  canal,  of  36  leagues 
in  extent,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  rail  roads  of  France  are,  as  yet,  only  about  60  leagues  in 
length.t  For  many  years  it  has  been  in  contemplation  to  make  a 
canal  or  rail  road  from  Havre  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  the  Rhine ; 
but  it  is  not  yet  commenced,  although  ofiering  greater  advan- 
tages than  almost  any  other  route  in  Europe.  The  people,  Ipng 
accustomed  to  look  to  the  government  to  provide  tlnm  with  such 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  transport  as  may  be  necessary,  are 
not  prepared  to  invest  their  capital  in  the  making  of  roads  and 
canals,  and  thus  even  the  great  city  of  Paris  has  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  to  Connect  it  vrith  its  seaport  A  recent  writer 
says, 

'*  The  want  of  canals  and  navigable  rivers  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  compels  the  inhabitants  generally  to  have  recourse  to 
the  roads  for  the  conveyance  even  of  the  most  bulky  articles  of 
merchandise.  The  raw  cotton  is  transported  by  land  from  Havre 
to  Alsace,  a  distance  of  440  miles.*'  He  adds  that,  **  though  rich 
in  minerals  and  vegetable  productions,  all  industry  is  checked  for 
want  of  means  of  export,  and  by  reason  of  its  small  internal  con- 
sumption."^ This  state  of  things  is,  as  he  says,  strikingly  portrayed 
by  M.  Cordier,  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  French  engineers,  in  his 
able  work,  "  Sur  les  Ponts  et  Chaussfes,^  from  which  he  gives 
the  following  passage : 

"  Je  parcours  apres  une  longue  absence  les  departemens  du  Jura,  de 
TAin,  du  Saone  et  Loire,  du  Rhone,  et  les  provinces  interieures  du  Roy- 
aume ;  je  trouve  les  chemins  vicinaux,  les  rivieres,  les  fleuves,  dans 
I'ancien  etat  de  nature ;  on  n'arnve  d'une  contree  4  Tautre  que  par  des 
directions  forcees  e^  difficiles.  En  s'ecartant  des  grandes  routes  entre- 
tenues,  on  entre  dans  des  especes  de  deserts ;  on  ne  decouvre  plus  que 
quelques  traces  des  families  qui  ont  illustre  ou  enrichi  la  France ;  on 
n'apperqoit  que  les  ruines  de  leur  demeures,  ou  des  debris  de  domaines 
qui  passent  sans  cesse  de  main  en  main,  ou  s'exploitent  par  procura- 
tion, au  detriment  du  maitre  et  de  la  contree.  Pai  traverse  plusieurs 
fois  dans  differens  departemens  vingt  lieues  carrees,  sans  rencontrer  un 
canal,  une  route,  une  manufacture,  et  sourtout  une  terre  habitee.  La 
campagne  semble  un  exil  abandonne  aux  malheureux  ;  ses  interets  et 
ses  besoins  sont  meconnus,  et  sa  detresse  toujours  croissante  par  le  baa 
prix  des  produits  et  la  difficulte  des  transports.' " 

•  Lettres  tmr  L*Amerique  du  Nord,  1 11.  p.  511.  f  Ibid.  p.  540, 

t  Qnarterlj  Review,  Vol  XXX.  pi  412. 
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If  the  **  dixaines  de  millions"  that  must  be  raised  to  maintain 
such  colonies  as  that  of  Algiers,  were  left  in  the  pockets  of  the 
producers,  or  applied  to  the  construction  of  rail  roads,  France 
Would  advance  more  in  twenty  years,  tban  under  the  system  of 
colonization  in  a  century.  Were  they  to  be  so  applied,  she  would 
require  no  "  drain  for  her  surplus  population,**  but  on  the  con- 
trary, would  find  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  it 

The  necessary  eflect  of  this  want  of  facilities  is,  that  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  merchandise  is  absorbed  by  the  cost  of 
transportation.  Nearly  all  is  transported  by  wagons,  and  the 
finest  rivers  of  France  remain  idle,  while  the  roads  at  the  side 
are  worn  into  ruts  by  the  passage  of  vehicles  laden  with  enor- 
mous masses  of  merchandise.*  The  cost  of  carriage  is  stated  at 
300  francs,  (f  56)  per  ton,  for  283  leagues.  From  New  York  to 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  by  way  of  the  lakes,  the  distance  is  nearly  400 
leagues — the  cost  from  $36  to  $40  per  ton — and  the  time  about 
20  days.  The  cost  of  transporting  produce  to  New  York  from  the 
west  is  considerably  less.  The  time  required  by  way  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canal  and  the  Ohio  river  is  much  less  than  by  the  lakes. 


If  the  transportation  of  merchandise  be  slow  and  expensive, 
not  less  so  is  that  of  travellers.  It  is  a  royal  monopoly,  and  is 
exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  that  arise  from  want  of  compe- 
tition. M.  Chevalier  states,  that  the  time  required  for  the  passage 
firom  Brest  to  Marseilles,  exceeds  eight  days.  The  distance  is 
650  miles,  being  the  same  as  that  from  Philadelphia  to  Buffalo, 
which  is  accomplished  in  about  three  days. 

Improvements  in  the  mode  of  transporting  passengers,  cither  in 
or  out  of  Paris,  cannot  be  made,  except  by  permission  of  the 
government  A  recent  improvement  is  stated  to  have  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  the  omnibus,  by  which  the  passengers  are 
to  have  their  feet  warmed,  and  independently  of  the  tax  laid  upon 
every  public  carriage,  the  inventors  of  the  new  vehicle  oflbred  to 
the  city  of  Paris  and  the  hospitals  a  retribution  which,  in  a  few 
years,  would  amount  to  about  300,000  francs.  It  wasy  therefore^ 
confidently  expected  thai  the  Prefect  cf  Police  would  allou)  the  new 
vehicle  to  be  started  immediately, 

*  **From  Lyons  we  continacd  a  \ong  way  on  the  border  of  the  rapid  Rhone,  upon 
which  we  9aw  Intt  one  veeeel,  whilst  the  road  presented  a  constant  succession  of 
wagons.  Sach  a  rirer  in  America,  between  two  great  cities,  would  be  covered  with 
stetmboaU    It  is  oontomplat«d  to  esUblish  one  here,  (1830.)**-^Pssle*s  JVbtes  on 
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EiroLAiTD  and  Walks  present  a  scene  essentially  diflbrent  from 
that  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  describe  as  existing  in 
France.  So  recently  as  1760,  a  journey  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh, occupied  the  time  of  18  days,  a  part  of  the  road  being  ac- 
cessible by  pack  horses  only.*  Now,  the  roads  of  England  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  The  turnpike  roads  are  20,000  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  cost  is  stated  at  £  1,000  per  mile,t  making  a  tqtal 
of  £  20,000,000.  The  average  annual  expenditure  is  estimated 
at  £  1,145,183,^  or  $5,400,000. 

The  canals  of  England  and  Wales  are  stated  to  be  2400  miles 
in  length.^  The  rail  roads  completed  are  280  miles,  and  those  in 
progress  600  miles  in  length.||  The  cost  of  the  canals  and  rail 
roads  of  Great  BrUditif  is  estimated  by  Mr.  M'Queen,^  at 
£20,000,000,  which,  with  £20,000,000  for  turnpikes,  would  give 
£40,000,000,  =  •  192,000,000,  as  the  cost  of  the  turnpikes,  rail 
roads,  and  canals  of  that  country. 

Merchandise  is  transported  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Rail  Road,  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  miles  per  hour,  at  4^  per 
ton  per  mile.  Passengers,  travelling  at  the  same  rate,  pay  8s.  6rf» 
at  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  per  hour,  7i. 


In  comparing  France  with  England,  the  difference  in  the  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  is  among  the  most  striking  that  we  meet,  and 
proves  the  deleterious  influence  of  the  vast  unproductive  expendi- 
ture of  the  former.  M.  Dupin  says,  **  comparing  all  France  ta 
all  England,  we  have  not,  even  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
two  countries,  the  twentieth  part  of  the  canals  possessed  by  our 
rivaL^'** 


The  roads  in  the  United  States  vary  greatly,  as  we  pass 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  south  and  west.  In  that  State  they 
are  generally  in  good  condition,  and  decidedly  better  than  in  any 
other;  while  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Michigan,  and  Missouri^ 
they  are  completely  in  a  state  of  nature.  As  population  becomes 
more  dense,  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in  the  ordinary  roads; 

•  Adtmi  on  Pleuore  Corriagee,  p.  54.  t  McQueen**  Statistka,  p.  135. 

t  Enoyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  763w 

i  M*CiiUoch*a  SUttaticB,  Vol.  U.  p.  189. 

D  **  Bills  have  been  obtained  this  session  of  Parliament,  for  nearly  1100  miles  of 
rail  road,  requiring  at  least  220,000  tons  of  iron,  in  addition  to  that  required  for 
those  prerioosly  obtained,  and  now  in  active  preparation,  amounting  to  70,000  tons.** 
(A.  If.  Mugaxine,  October,  1836.)  This  would  give  about  300  miles  of  rail  road  now 
in  preparation.  t  Statistics,  p.  135. 

••  Forces  Productives,  t  II.  p.  289. 
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but  in  most  of  the  States  population  is  still  too  widely  scattered  to 
maintain  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  England. 

In  regard  to  bridges,  the  same  remark  may  be  made.  In  the 
older  States  their  number  is  great,  and  they  are  well  constructed.* 
Pew  States  in  the  Union  are  better  provided  in  this  respect  than 
Pennsylvania;  but  as  we  pass  to  the  south  and  west  there  is  a 
steady  diminution  in  number  and  quality. 

At  the  close  of  1636,  there  were  completed  canals  of  2423  miles  in 

extent,  which  had  cost  ...  8  58,753,766 

Canals  in  progress,  3486  miles  in  extent,  which  would  cost    92,046,838 

Rail  roads  completed,  1235  miles,  cost  •  33,458,182 

'«        m  progress,  4900  miles,  which  would  cost  92,414,000 

''        projected,  13,181  miles,  estimated  to  cost         187,281,805 

•  468,004,586 


Completed.  Jii  Pngre$9»  Prejeeted^ 

MUes.  Coft  MUes.  Cost  MUet.  Coitt 

Guitli,  9429,    •58,753.766,  3486,    #99,046,833, 

Bulzoadf,    1935,      33,458,133,  4900,       99,414,000,  13131,    •187,931,805 


3657,     #99,911,899,     8386,   #184,460,833,   13131,     •187;»1,805 

Many  of  the  works  included  in  this  statement,  as  projected,  are 
already  in  progress,  and  many  others,  not  then  contemplated,  have 
since  been  brought  forward.  In  the  single  State  of  Illinois,  266 
miles  of  rail  roads  have  been  put  under  contract  within  a  few 
months. 

Twenty  years  since,  there  existed  in  the  United  States  three  or 
four  very  small  canals.  Twelve  years  since,  the  canal  of  New 
York  was  completed;  and  since  that  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
above  works  have  beei^  undertaken.  At  that  time  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  possessed  a  single  canal  of  108  miles  in  length,  still 
in  a  very  unfinished  state,  and  capable  of  passing  boats  of  25  tons. 
At  the  present  time,  that  State  possesses  1,000  miles  of  canals, 
capable  of  passing  boats  of  from  50  to  100  tons,  and  500  miles 
of  rail  roads,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  the  product  of  the  last 
twelve  years.  The  difficulty  of  constructing  these  communica^ 
tions  has  been  great,  because  of  the  necessity,  in  several  cases, 
for  passing  the  ridge  of  the  mountains,  which  is  done  by  a  series 

*  **  The  Ameriovu  are  maaten  in  regard  to  wooden  bridgea.  Thoie  of  Switaer- 
land,  ao  mneh  Taunted^  a^e,  in  oempariaon  with  Uiein,  bat  coarae  and  heavy  maaaea 
of  timber.  The  Amerioan  bridgea  have  arehea  of  35  to  70  metrea,  and  that  over 
the  Schnylkin,  at  Philadelphia,  haa  one  of  99.75  metrea.  And  they  are  not  more 
remarkable  lor  their  boldneea  than  ibr  their  moderate  eeat**— CAeMitar,^!.  //.f.  100. 
VOL.  II. — 33. 
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of  planes,  the  inclination  of  which  is  sometimes  equal  to-^V*  '^^ 
population  of  this  State,  in  1830,  was  1,346,000,  yet  the  canafe 
and  rail  roads  completed,  or  now  in  progress,  nearly  equal  in  ex- 
tent those  of  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of  fifteen 
millions,  and  those  of  France,  with  a  population  of  thirty-four 
millions. 

The  three  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
with  a  population  little  exceeding  4  millions,  have  completed,  or 
in  progress,  nearly  6000  miles  of  rail  roads  and  canals,  being  double 
the  amount  possessed  by  France,  and  almost  double  those  pos- 
sessed by  England.* 

*  **  It  u  a  beantifiil  spectacle  to  tee  a  jaoxkg  nation  exacutin^  in  the  ihort  spaoe 
of  15  yean,  a  maat  of  oonunimicationi,  the  idea  of  which  would  alann  the  moet 
powerful  empires  of  Europe,  with  a  population  triple  or  quadruple  their  numbers. 
The  national  advantages  that  have  been  and  will  be  grained  therefrom  are  incalcn* 
lable.  These  numerous  and  rapid  communications  will  contribute  to  the  maint^ 
nance  of  the  Union,  eren  more  than  the  balancing  of  the  national  representation. 
When  New  York  shall  be,  not  only  for  the  wealthy,  but  for  every  merchant  and 
every  workman,  at  only  six  or  eight  days  distance  from  New  Orleans,!  separation 
will  become  impossible.  •  •  *  The  governments  of  Europe  dispose  of  the 
bbour  and  of  the  wealth  of  more  than  250  millions  of  men,  being  twenty  timoi 
more  than  the  population  of  the  United  States,  when  they  began  their  system  of 
eommunications.  The  territory  requiring  their  care  is  pot  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  States  and  organised  territories.  The  thousands  of  millions  which  they 
obtain  so  readily  for  warlike  purposes,  for  the  destruction  of  their  ftUow  men, 
never  fail,  except  when  required  for  useful  enterprises.** — Chevalier,  f.  //.  p,  lOL 

M.  Chevalier  estimates  the  total  amount  of  canals  and  rail  roads  of  Europet 
Great  Britain  included,  at  3100  leagues,  and  those  of  the  United  States,  at  3050 
leagues. — Ibid,  I.  //.  p.  44.  Although  but  three  years  have  elapsed  since  he  travel- 
led therein,  the  incresse  has  been  immense,  ss  the  reader  has  sh-eady  seen. 

t  From  Boston  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles,  two  thirds  of 
the  expenditure  required  will  have  been  incurred  befbre  the  conclusion  of  1838. 
Several  connecting  rodds  are  required  for  completing  the  line  of  oommunicatiany 
but  their  expense  will  not  exceed  one  half  of  what  has  been  required  for  those  conu 
pleted  or  already  far  advanced.  Seeing  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which 
works  of  this  kind  are  produced,  a  recent  traveller  says, 

"  C*est  cette  raison,  c'est  ce  bon  sens  pratique  et  cette  audace  d'ontreprises,  qni 
ont  enfant^  Tindustrie  Am^ricaine,  dont  les  prodiges  nous  ^tonnent  Voyes  vous« 
^mules  des  fleuves,  ces  canaux  dont  le  destin  est  de  r^unir  un  jour  la  mer  Pacifiqus 
a  l*oc6an ;  ces  chemins  de  fcr,  qui  se  glissent  dans  le  flanc  des  montagnes,  et  snr 
lesquels  la  vapeur  s*dlanoe  plus  puissante  et  plus  rspide  que  sur  la  surface  unie  dee 
eaux;  ces  manufactures  qui  surgissent  de  toutes  parts ;  ces  comptoirs  qu*enrichit  le 
commerce  de  toutes  les  nations;  ces  ports  od  se  croisent  mille  vaisseaux;  partont 
la  richesse  et  Tabondance :  au  lieu  des  fbr^ts  incultes,  des  champs  fertiles;  kla  place 
des  deserts,  de  magnifiques  cities  et  de  Hans  villages,  sortis  du  sol  par  je  ne  sais 
quelle  magie,  comme  si  la  vielle  terre  d*Amdrique,  si  long  temps  barbare  et  sauvage, 
dtait  grosse  enfin  d*un  avenir  civilisd,  et  que  son  sein  f^cond  ddt  engendrer  des  mois- 
sons  sans  culture,  et  des  villes  sans  main-d*aBuvre,  comme  il  avait  en&ntd  des 
fbr^ts.**— jr.  de  Beaumont,  Marie,  U  Lp,  331. 
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The  property  that  passed  on  the  rail  roads  and  canals  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  alone,  paid  toll,  in  1837,  amounting  to 
between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars.  If  to  this  be  added 
that  which  must  pass  upon  all  the  other  roads  and  canals  through- 
out the  Union,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  amount  of 
capital  that  must  be  invested  in  canal  boats,  locomotive  engines, 
rail  road  cars,  &.c.,  and  which  must  equal  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rail  road  system,  the  engines  were 
imported  from  England ;  but  at  present  they  are  all  built  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  the  factories  devoted  to  their  construc- 
tion are  on  the  largest  scale.  The  performances  of  some  of  the 
engines  they  have  produced  are  very  extraordinary,  and  in  con- 
sequence several  have  been  ordered  for  exportation  to  Europe.* 


In  the  construction  of  these  roads  and  canals,  it  has  been  an  im- 
portant object,  as  far  as  possible,  to  economise  human  labour,  and 
accordingly  there  have  been  invented  various  machines  by  which 
labour  has  been  so  greatly  aided,  that  notwithstanding  its  h^h 
price,  the  cost  of  construction  has  been  less  than  it  would  have 
been  in  France.f 
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With  every  increase  of  population  and  of  capital,  there  is  an  in- 
creased facility  of  maintaining  good  roads,  accompanied  by  a 
diminution  in  the  cost  of  transmitting  intelligence,  whether  by 
letters  or  by  newspapers,  and  requiring  a  constantly  diminishing 
proportion  of  the  population  to  be  employed  in  their  transmission 
and  delivery.  That  such  is  the  case,  is  abundantly  proved  in  the 
United  States,  as  we  pass  from  Arkansas  through  Illinois,  Indiana, 

*  We  have  now  before  us  an  aecoant  of  the  perfbrmtnoe  of  an  engine  bailt  in 
Philadelphia,  for  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Trieste,  which  ascended  a  plane,  rising 
369  feet  in  a  mile,  the  length  of  which  was  9807  feet,  in  3|  minutes,  with  a  load, 
engine  included,  of  48,500  pounds.  It  afterwards  drew  a  load  of  200  tons,  over  a 
grade  of  51  feet  to  the  mile,  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour.  There  are  now  in 
the  United  States  twelve  factories  for  the  construction  of  locomotive  engines,  oap»> 
Ue  of  producing  130  per  annum.  Three  of  them  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  would 
produce  among  them  nearly  100. 

t  **  The  cost  of  the  public  works  of  the  United  States  is  less  than  of  those  of 
Europe,  although  the  price  of  labour  is  twice  or  three  times  as  high.** — Ckeifalitr, 
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and  New  York,  to  Massachusetts,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show. 


In  InDiA,  the  post  is  conveyed  by  runners  on  foot,  from  which 
fact  we  can  judge  how  limited  is  the  amount  of  correspondence, 
and  how  slow  must  be  the  diffusion  of  intelligence.  The  whole 
amount  expended  upon  the  transmission  of  letters  and  newspapers 
is  £  136,000  =r  9  652,800.* 


The  number  of  post  offices  in  FaAiroE,  in  1835,  was  1500,  a 
few  more  or  less,t  givmg  one  to  every  134  square  miles.  The 
yearly  average  of  receipts,  from  1821  to  1832,  was  about  26  mil- 
lions of  francs,  yielding  a  net  income  of  about  11  millions»or 
above  2  millions  of  dollars.  The  small  amount  of  correspon- 
dence is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  each  individual  pays  but  four 
fifths  of  a  franc,  (15  cents,)  in  postage,  per  annum,  and  the 
small  amount  of  facility  granted  by  the  government,  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  but  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived is  expended  thereupon,  the  remainder  being  taken  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  armies  and  navies. 


We  have  no  means,  at  this  time,  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
number  of  post  offices  in  Evolard,  although  we  have  seen  it  stated. 
Our  impression  is  that  it  does  not  exceed  one  thousand^  which 
number  would  give  one  for  every  sixty  square  milea  The  total 
post  office  revenue  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1834,  ex- 
ceeded £  2,200,000,  of  which  only  £  650,000  were  applied  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  raised. 


The  number  of  post  offices  in  the  Ukited  States,  in  1791,  was 
89.  In  1837,  it  was  12,099,  giving  one  to  every  77  square  miles 
of  the  territory  included  tvithin  the  States, 

In  Massachusetts,  there  are    528,  giving  one  to  every  14  square  miles. 

In  New  York,  1770,  "  26 

In  Pennsylvania,  1310,  "  85  " 

In  Indiana,  430,  '*  84  <' 

In  Illinois,  860,  "  153 

In  Arkansas,  180,  "  415  " 

*  MoQtgomery*!  Colonial  Library.    Eait  Indies,  Vol  II.  p.  131. 

t  Amanach  Royale,  p.  995. 

t  The  total  number  of  depnty  poetmaaters,  pai^tMOy  or  in  part  hy  Mfanat,  i« 
■tated  at  563,  by  Bfr.  Weill,  in  hia  work  on  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Gveat 
Britain,  page  197. 
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Notwithstanding  the  scattered  nature  of  the  population  of  the 
new  States  of  the  west,  the  average  provision  for  the  transmission 
of  information  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  France.  If  we  omit 
the  four  newest  States,  to  wit,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
and  Arkansas,  tiie  average  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in 
France^  and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England,  there  being  11,800 
post  offices  for  a  surface  of  about  700,000  square  miles. 

In  1835,  the  length  of  the  post  routes  was  112,774  miles,  and 
the  amount  of  annual  transportation  25,869,480  miles.  In  1887, 
the  former  had  risen  to  142,877,  and  the  latter  to  36,228,062 
miles.*  The  revenue  in  the  year  ending  June,  1 836,  was  93,398,000, 
and  in  that  ending  December,  1837,  $4,137,056.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  increase,  (nearly  one  half,)  in  the  amount  of  trans- 
portation from  1835  to  1837,  the  expenditure  fell  short  of  the 
receipts  about  $  750,000,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  increase  the 
facilities  of  communication  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  that  sur- 
plus, the  revenue  not  being  required  for  maintaining  either  armies 
or  navies. 

The  letters  transported  in  1837,  are  estimated  at  32  millions,! 
and  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets  at  25  millions.  The  amount 
of  postage  paid,  per  head,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  France, 
but  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
adults  in  the  United  States,  it  is  three  times  as  great 


In  passing  from  Arkansas  to  Massachusetts,  we  find  a  constant 
increase  in  the  facilities  of  intercourse,  obtained  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  la- 
bour, as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  post  offices  of  Massachu- 
setts afford  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  surplus  over  the 
expenditure,  while  the  mails  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas,  small  as  is  the  accommodation  afforded  by  them,  cost 
so  much  more  than  they  produce,  that  the  surplus  of  Massachu- 

*  **  I  traTelled  tlong  a  portion  of  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  in  a  cart 
which  was  termed  like  maiL  We  paiaed,  dajr  and  ni^ht,  with  ^reat  rapidity,  alon^ 
roads  which  were  scaroelj  marked  out,  throug^h  immense  forests.  *  *  *  .  From 
time  to  time  we  came  to  a  hut  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  which  was  a  poet  office. 
The  mail  dropped  an  enormous  bundle  of  letters  at  the  door  of  thu  isolated  dweL 
liag,  and  we  pursued  our  way  at  full  gallop,  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  the  nei^hbour- 
inf  lof  houses  to  send  for  their  share  of  the  treasure.  *  *  *  A  ts  d^jieuU  fo 
tMOfine  tike  tmendibU  nqndtly  uUh  wkUk  pnHUe  o/nmoii  cireulai€$  in  ih§  mid§t  tf 
tftese  d€$€rt$.  IdQnot  tkiink  that  to  much  itUeUeetudl  tnlercottrse  iaku  flaee  in  tht 
«oef  enligkUned  wid  populouB  ditirieU  of  fVanes." — De  Tbcfuemtte,  Vcl.  IL 
/.353. 

t  Report  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
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setts,  of  New  England,  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  is  con- 
stantly absorbed  thereby. 

In  passing  from  Massachusetts  to  France,  wc  should  find  im- 
proved means  of  communication,  whereas,  we  find  that  instead  of 
one  post  office  to  every  14  square  miles  there  is  only  one  to  every 
136;  that  in  England  there  is  only  one  to  60;  and  that  in  India 
there  is  no  mail  but  that  conveyed  on  foot  The  cause  of  this  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  United  States  the  government 
does  not  require  to  use  the  post  office  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue 
for  the  support  of  wars,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  colonies,  but 
that  it  appropriates  the  whole  income  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  raised;  whereas,  in  both  France  and  England,  being  required 
for  other  purposes,  it  cannot  be  so  employed 


EDUCATION. 


In  nothing  whatever  are  the  advantages  incident  to  an  old  and 
dense  population  more  decided  than  in  the  facility  of  diffiising 
education.  In  a  country  thinly  peopled,  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining good  teachers  is  great,  because  of  the  limited  means  of 
the  people,  and  the  comparatively  small  number  that  can  unite  in 
providing  compensation.  Even  when  the  exertion  is  made,  the 
distance  of  the  pupils  from  their  instructors  renders  it  difficult  for 
them  to  give  regular  attendance,  and  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
is  w^asted.  In  France,  with  160  to  a  square  mile,  if  we  suppose 
one  fourth  of  the  population  to  be  of  age  to  attend  school,  every 
mile  would  give  40  pupils,  and  the  occupants  of  every  two  miles 
could  furnish  80  pupils,  a  moderate  contribution  from  each  of 
whom  would  give  a  fair  compensation  to  the  teacher.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, with  80  to  a  mile,  every  two  miles  would  give  40;  in 
New  York  they  would  give  only  20;  but  in  Arkansas  it  would 
require  the  combined  exertions  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  miles 
to  furnish  a  very  small  compensation.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
fact,  that  where  a  population  is  comparatively  dense,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  average  income  of  the  people  is  far  greater  than  in 
Arkansas,  it  will  be  seen  how  vast  are  the  facilities  for  education 
in  a  community  in  which  the  population  is  dense,  compared  with 
one  in  which  it  is  scattered.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
that  the  results  observed  in  the  United  States  are  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  views  here  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader.  Such  would  likewise  be  the  case  in  other  countries,  and 
we  should  find  a  greater  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people 
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of  France,  England,  and  India,  than  in  the  United  States,  were 
it  not  for  the  various  disturbing  causes  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  as  impeding  the  growth  of  capital,  and  preventing  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  labour. 

"Education,**  says  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,*  "has  always, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  been  an  object  of  public 
care  and  of  public  interest  to  the  Hindoo  governments  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India.  Every  well  regulated  village  under  those  go- 
vernments had  a  public  school  and  a  public  schoolmaster.  The 
system  of  instruction  in  them  was  that  which,  in  consequence  of 
its  efficiency,  simplicity,  and  cheapness,  was,  a  few  years  ago, 
introduced  from  Madras  into  England,  and  from  England  into 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Every  Hindoo  parent  looked  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  his  child  as  a  solemn  duty,  which  he  owed  to  God  and 
his  country,  and  placed  him  under  the  schoolmaster  of  his  village 
as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  his  fifth  year.  The  ceremony  of  in- 
troducing him  for  the  first  time  to  tlie  schoolmaster  and  his 
scholars  was  publicly  recorded,  and  was  attended  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  a  religious  observance ;  a  prayer  being  publicly 
offered  up  on  the  occasion,  to  the  figure  of  Ganesa,  the  Hindoo 
Grod  of  wisdom,  which  was  at  the  head  of  every  Hindoo  school, 
imploring  him  to  aid  the  scholar  in  his  endeavours  to  learn  and 
become  wise." 

Such  was  the  case,  and  information  was  widely  disseminated 
among  the  people,  but  India  passed  under  the  dominion  of  fo- 
reigners, and  the  scene  changed  rapidly.  The  throne  that  was 
established  by  violence  could  be  sustained  only  by  force  of  arms, 
and  the  nation  was  involved  in  a  constant  succession  of  civil 
wars,  the  only  object  of  which  was  to  determine  who  should  be 
its  master.  These  wars  diminished  the  power  of  production,  at 
the  same  time  that  for  their  maintenance  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  the  burthen  of  taxation,  and  thus  we  find  each  suc- 
cessive monarch  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  product  of 
labour,  to  be  taken  as  rent  or  tax  Every  such  increase  tended 
more  and  more  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  power  of  improving 
their  condition,  whether  by  increasing  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion, or  by  giving  education  to  their  children.  At  length  came 
the  first  adventurers  from  England,  who  increased  the  burthens 
of  these  poor  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  vast  districts  were 
depopulated.!   Under  such  circumstances,  education  could  not  be 

•  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  Gnat,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
t  See  pege  54,  awUk 
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continued,  and  thus  the  system,  so  long  established,  has  passed 
away,  and  universal  ignorance  has  taken  the  place  of  general  in- 
struction. The  following  account  of  the  present  stale  of  educa- 
tion in  the  district  of  Rajshahi,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  pro- 
vinces of  India,  is  abridged  from  the  Second  Report  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  Bengal.* 

The  total  population  is  1,064,956  persons,  of  whom  374,782 
are  below  16  years  of  age.  In  the  tAana  of  Nattore,f  containing 
185,409  inhabitants,  the  number  of  elementary  schools  is  27,  con- 
taining 262  scholars.  In  these  the  teachers  are,  '  for  the  most 
part,  simple-minded  and  ignorant,'  and  their  salaries  average  five 
rupees  {9  2  50),  per  month.  Not  only  are  printed  books  not  used 
in  these  schools,  but  even  manuscript  text  books  are  unknown. 
The  student  first  forms  his  letters  on  the  ground  with  a  slip  of 
bamboo ;  next  the  master  traces  them  on  a  palm  leaf,  and  the 
student  is  required  to  imitate  him.  He  is  afterwards  exercised  in 
writing  and  pronouncing  the  compound  consonants,  the  syllables 
formed  by  the  junction  of  vowels  with  consonants,  and  the  most 
common  names  of  persons.  He  then  learns  the  cowrie  table,  the 
numeration  table,  land,  and  dry  measure.  The  time  required  for 
this  period,  extends  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  years.  He  next 
is  employed  in  writing  on  the  plantain  leaf,  and  acquires  the  art 
of  letter  writing,  arithmetic,  keeping  accounts,  the  calculation  of 
the  area  of  land,  &c.  This  stage  of  instruction  extends  from  two 
to  three  years,  and  is  followed  by  another,  which  lasts  two  years, 
in  which  a  small  addition  is  made  to  the  information  of  the  student 

The  number  of  families  in  which  elementary  domestic  instruc- 
tion is  given,  is  1,588,  and  the  number  of  children  instructed,  is 
estimated  at  2,382.  The  instruction  thus  given  is  stMmore  limited 
and  imperfectf  and  in  many  cases  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
writing  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  the  writing  of  words.  In 
numerous  cases,  scholastic  instruction  would  be  preferred  by  the 
parents,  but  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  it;  and  low  as  are  the  sola* 
ries  of  the  teachers^  schools  have  recently  been  discontinued  in 
several  villages^  becatise  the  masters  could  not  be  supported. 

There  are  also  38  Hindoo  schools  of  learning,  of  which  13 
are  for  general  literature,  19  for  Hindoo  law,  and  one  for  medi- 
cine. The  total  number  of  scholars  is  397.  The  thana  of  Nattore 
is  stated  to  be  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  whole  district,  add 
decidedly  in  advance  of  the  others,  several  of  which  are  **  almost 

*  GalcttttA,  1836,  pablished  by  order  of  the  government 

t  The  diBtrict  of  Rajshahi  ia  divided  into  ten  thanaa,  and  three  ghatta. 
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entire  blanks  as  to  education.'  In  that  of  Bauleah,  a  school  was 
established  by  subscription,  in  July,  1893,  and  placed  under  an 
English  teacher.  It  has,  however,  been  suspended  for  want  of 
means. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  remainder  of  the  district  corresponds 
with  Nattore,  it  \^ll  give  21,152  as  receiving  some  sort  of  in- 
struction, either  at  home  or  at  school,  leaving  159,944  males  be- 
low 15,  totally  destitute  of  acquiring  the  simplest  means  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  females,  there  is,  with  a  very  few  individual  ex- 
ceptions, no  instruction  at  all.  **  Absolute  and  hopeless  ignorance 
is,  in  general,  their  lot." 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  district  of  Nattore,  who 
have  received  any  instruction  whatever,  is  thus  stated : 
39  teachers  of  Hindoo  learning, 
88  learned  men,  who  are  not  teachers, 
897  students  of  Hindoo  learning, 
3265  persons  who  have  received  a  degree  of  in* 
struction  superior  to  mere  reading  and 
writing. 
2842  who  can  merely  sign  their  names,  or  read 
imperfectly. 

Making  in  all  6121  individuals,  out  of  a  population  of  186,409. 

Such  being  the  case  in  one  of  the  best  portions  of  Bengal,  it 
may  readily  be  imagined  how  entirely  ignorant  must  be  the  popu- 
lation of  those  parts  in  which  disorder  has  reigned  almost  to  the 
present  time.  Ignorant  as  they  are,  they  are  represented  as 
**  eager  after  knowledge  and  improvement,  with  remarkable  apti- 
tude for  the  abstract  sciences,  geometry,  astronomy,  &c.r*  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  under  a  system  which  would  permit  the 
growth  of  capital,  education  would  again  become  generally  dif- 
fused among  them. 

In  the  Madras  presidency,  with  a  population  of  13  millions,  it 
is  stated  that  there  are  12,498  schools,  with  355,000  male  and 
8000  female  scholars.  The  schools  are  chiefly  supported  by  the 
peq>le  who  send  their  children  for  instruction,  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment varying  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  from 
one  ana,  (3  cents,)  to  four  rupees,  (92,)  per  month.  In  several 
of  the  districts  are  endowed  school&f 


•  Heber,  VoL  II.  p.  369. 

t  Mjuiin't  Colooial  Libnry.  Etrt  Indies,  VoL  11.  p.  186. 
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In  the  Bombay  presidency,  with  a  population  of  6)  millions, 
there  are  25  schools,  the  teachers  of  which  are  paid  by  govern- 
ment, with  1315  scholars;  and  16S0  village  schools,  with  33,838 
scholars.*  At  Bombay,  the  Native  Education  Society,  supported 
by  voluntary  contribution,  expends  annually  fi^m  70  to  80  thou- 
sand rupees,  (35  to  40  thousand  dollars,)  in  the  promotion  of  this 
great  object    They  have  now  56  schools,  with  3000  scholars-f 


In  Fraitce,  the  control  of  all  education  is  monopolized  by  the 
government.  The  following  view  of  the  system  shows  that  the 
fondness  for  managing  the  business  of  individuals,  is  fully  carried 
out  in  this  important  department  of  public  economy. 

"  The  Royal  University  is  the  head  and  heart  of  education  through- 
out France.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  its  chief,  and  has 
the  title,  in  that  quality,  of  Grand  Master.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  has  afterwards  the  nomination  of  all  the  functionaries  of  the 
universities,  colleges,  and  schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  besides 
many  other  powers  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  He  has  as- 
sociated with  him  a  council  composed  of  thirty  members,  of  whom  ten 
are  counsellors  for  life.  The  university  itself  consists  of  as  many 
academies  as  there  arc  courts  of  appeal  in  the  country,  viz.  twenty- 
qeven ;  and  these  academies,  in  themselves  a  fiction  like  the  great 
university,  are  composed  of  establishments,  more  or  less  in  number,  of 
all  gmdeB  within  their  circuit ;  of  the  highest  kind  called  Acuities,  and 
of  royal  colleges,  communal  colleges,  private  institutions,  boarding 
schools,  and  elementary  schools.  The  three  latter  sorts  of  seminaries 
leally  belong  to  the  university,  but  only  as  outworks.  All  these  estab- 
lishments, except  those  for  primary  instruction,  are  directly  provided 
with  teachers  by  the  central  authority  ;  with  doyens  desfacuUes  and 
aggregis  for  the  faculties  ;  with  proviseursj  censors,  economists,  trea- 
surers, and  professors,  for  the  royal  and  communal  colleges  ;  with  prin- 
cipalsi  chefs  d*institution  and  maitres  d'etude,  for  private  institutions. 
Most  of  these  receive  salaries  from  the  State,  and  all  of  them  their 
appointments  from  it.  Several  of  these  agents  have  nothing  to  do 
with  instruction.  The  praviseurs  have  only  to  care  for  the  house- 
hold regulations  of  the  institutions  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  the 
good  conduct  of  the  pupils  placed  under  their  guardianship.  The  cen- 
sors superintend  merely  the  studies  ;  and  the  treasurers  and  economists 
keep  the  accounts  and  pay  the  expenses.  All  these  are  simply  over- 
seers. There  are  then  thirty  inspectors  general,  and  in  addition,  two 
inspectors  for  each  academy  ;  and  the  members  of  the  great  council  of 
the  university  may  be  called  upon  on  an  emergency  to  visit  any  of  the 
State  establishments.  There  are  besides,  academic  councils  established  in 

•  Martin**  CokNiud  Library.  Eui  Indiei,  YoL  IL  p.  18a  t  Ibid.  p.  191. 
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eirery  ehef-lieu  of  an  academy,  with  an  oflker  called  a  regent,  at  its  head. 
Reports  to  and  from  this  council  are  passing  continually  from  every 
intermediate  authority  up  to  the  chief  authority ;  and  the  great  councU 
sits  twice  a  week,  to  take  them  into  consideration.  Id  every  city,  too, 
where  there  is  a  royal  college,  there  is  attached  to  it  a  bureau  of  admin- 
istration, consisting  of  the  prefer  of  the  department,  the  president  of  the 
tribunal  of  appeal,a  commissioner  of  the  government  appointed  to  this  tri- 
bunal, another  belonging  to  the  criminal  tribunal,  and  of  the  mayor  and  a 
proviseur.  Private  eitablishments  are  also  placed  under  the  turveiU 
lance  of  the  prefect  of  the  place  where  they  exists  and  their  directors  are 
farced  by  law  to  take  their  pupils  to  receive  Ussonsai  the  royal  colleges^ 
or  to  teach  nothing  but  grammar ^  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  Primary  schools  are  equally  under  government  control. 
The  immediate  authorities  over  them,  appointed  by  the  university  regu- 
lations, are  committees,  formed  of  mayors  or  aeffoints  as  presidents, 
and  ofcurisy  or  pastors,  as  members.  In  addition  to  this,  there  may  be 
another,  or  many  other  committees  established  in  the  several  ammdis' 
sements  having  the  same  charge,  composed  of  mayors,  jMges  de  paix^ 
the  oldest  euri,  a  proviseur  of  a  college,  a  head  master  of  a  school, 
three  members  of  the  academic  council,  and  ibeprocureur  du  12ot,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  prefet  of  the  department ;  and  these  committees 
are  to  assemble  at  least  once  a  month.  There  is  likewise  a  special  in- 
spection in  every  department  for  the  primary  schools.  But  more  than  all 
this,  even  private  societies  for  education  cannot  be  formed  without  the 
aiuthorizatian  of  the  university^  and  are  under  the  obligatim  of  re- 
ceivingfrom  them  all  their  laws  and  regulations.  They  are  at  once 
absorbed  by  the  university,  and  form  virtually  a  part  of  it."* 

The  results  of  the  system  are  such  as  might  be  expected.  Out 
of  40,000  communes,  of  which  the  kingdom  is  composed,  more 
than  15,000  are  stated  by  M.  Dupin  to  be  without  schoolmasters.t 
He  says  that,  whereas  but  seven  millions  could  read  forty  years 
since,  twelve  millions  can  now  read,^  being  little  more  than  two 
fifths  of  the  population. 

In  1830,  of  204,393  conscripts— 
13,852  could  read, 
127,169  could  read  and  write, 
146,302  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
0,070  unknown. 

Thus,  more  than  one  half  of  the  young  men  brought  forward 
under  the  conscription,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  about 
one  tenth  of  the  remainder  could  not  write.  M.  Dupin  says  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that,  *'  except  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  the 

*  Blackwood*!  Magaxine,  1836,  p.  578. 

t  Foreet  Commercialea,  1 1,  p.  55.  t  Ibid.  Introduction,  p.  zxiii. 
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Turkish  Provinces,  the  south  of  Italy,  the  ruins  of  Greece,  and 
the  Steppes  of  Russia,  there  is  no  part  of  Europe  in  which  popu- 
lar instruction  is  more  backward  than  in  France."* 

In  1836,  it  is  stated  that  of  2,744,524  children  of  an  age  to  at- 
tend infant  schools,  there  are  2,500,000  who  do  not  attend.  Of 
4,987,261  of  age  to  attend  the  primary  schools,  there  are  2,537,536 
who  do  not  attend  them,  and  1,203,268  who  attend  in  winter  only. 
Of  22,906,689  adults,  14,353,586  could  neither  read  nor  write-f 

M.  Lorain,J  states  that  there  are  frequently  whole  cantons,  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  communes,  in  which  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
school  is  to  be  found.  The  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation may  easily  be  conceived.  In  the  department  of  the  Landes 
there  are  communes  with  1500  inhabitants,  of  whom  not  fifty  are 
able  to  sign  their  names.  In  the  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire 
there  is  a  canton,  the  notary  of  which  never  goes  out  without 
being  accompanied  by  the  persons  necessary  to  witness  a  signa- 
ture, such  gifted  individuals  not  being  easily  met  with,  unless  the 
lawyer  takes  the  precaution  to  bring  them  with  him.  In  several 
communes  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  and  of  L'Ome,  the  majority  of 
the  municipal  council  were  unable  to  read.  In  the  Basses  Pyre- 
nees it  is  nothing  unusual  for  the  maires  even  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
French  language,  so  that  the  inspectors  were  obliged  to  commu- 
nicate with  them  through  the  medium  of  interpreters,  as  if  they 
had  been  in  a  foreign  country.  The  schoolmaster,  in  many  in- 
stances, was  found-  equally  ignorant  of  any  other  language  than 
the  local  patois. 

The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  the  most  striking  in  the  south 
and  west  of  France ;  but  even  in  the  north  we  meet  with  in- 
stances of  privileged  incapacity. 

The  low  state  of  cultivation  in  which  the  masses  are  found, 
operates  in  itself  as  a  difliculty  in  the  way  of  a  better  system. 
"  Our  fathers,"  say  the  country  people, "  knew  as  little  as  we, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  that  our  children  should  know  more." 
This  was  the  usual  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  inspectors, 
when  they  attempted  to  excite  the  parents  and  the  communal 
authorities  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  for  their  children  the 


*  Forces  Commerciales,  1 1,  p.  52. 

t  Apei^u  Statistique  de  la  France,  par  Girault  de  Saint  Far^reao.   Paria,  1896, 
p.  74. 

X  This  notice  of  M.  LorBin*8  work,  giving  the  moRt  recent  account  of  the  state 
of  education  in  France,  is  copied  from  a  foreign  journal  into  an  American  i 
paper.    The  work  itself  we  have  not  seen. 
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means  of  better  mental  cultivation.  In  places  where  there  were 
at  least  three  hundred- children  of  an  age  fitting  them  for  school, 
not  more  than  20  or  25  were  found  receiving  instruction.  In  one 
commune  of  the  Gers»  the  parents  declared  to  the  inspectors  that 
they  would  not  send  their  children  to  school,  even  if  they  were 
paid  for  it  Nor  need  this  occurrence  surprise,  since  in  many 
cases  even  the  municipal  council  avow  similar  opinions,  having 
on  several  occasions  refused  to  tax  themselves  for  the  mainte- 
nance  of  schools,  alleging  that  it  did  poor  people  more  harm  than 
good  to  give  them  -any  education ! 

The  inspectors  were  frequently  told  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  give  a  good  education  to  village  children,  because  if  they  did, 
there  would  soon  be  nobody  found  to  plough  the  land.  And  these 
remarks  were  not  confined  to  simple  peasants  and  untaught  boors, 
but  even  rich  land  owners  in  the  departments  of  the  Gironde  and 
the  Charente  were  found  to  give  utterance  to  sentiments  equally 
coarse  and  vulgar. 

In  many  instances  the  schoolroom  of  the  commune  was  the 
usual  place  of  assembly  for  the  public  authorities,  so  that  whjn- 
ever  the  latter  deemed  it  proper  to  meet  together,  the  school  was 
necessarily  closed  for  the  day.  In  other  places  the  tax  collector 
was  allowed  to  establish  his  office  in  the  schoolroom.  Some- 
times the  same  apartment  was  found  to  serve  for  schoolroom, 
watchhouse,  and  dancing  saloon.  In  the  department  of  the  Sarthe, 
the  master  was  in  some  places  carrying  on  his  trade  as  cobbler 
or  weaver,  and  receiving  his  customers  in  the  same  room  in 
which  he  was  supposed  to  teach  his  scholars,  and  for  the  school- 
room to  serve  at  the  same  time  as  kitchen  and  family  donnitory, 
is  a  thing  of  quite  common  occurrence.  In  the  department  of 
the  Mouse,  on  one  occasion,  the  schoolmaster's  wife  had  given 
birth  to  a  child  in  the  schoolroom  on  the  day  preceding  that  on 
which  the  inspectors  passed  through  the  place. 

In  some  communes  there  was  no  locale  whatever  for  the  school, 
and  the  rising  generation  were  receiving  instruction  in  bams, 
stables,  or  under  the  porch  of  the  village  church.  Sometimes  the 
schoolroom  was  a  stinking  hole,  the  pestiferous  air  of  which  had 
evidently  affected  the  health  of  the  children ;  at  other  times,  there 
was  scarcely  any  protection  against  the  free  entrance  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  frequently  neither  master  nor  pupils  were  provided 
with  a  chair  or  bench  to  sit  upon. 

Although  popular  instruction  is  thus  neglected,  much  attention 
is  given  to  the  education  of  the  higher  classes,  of  whom  60,000 
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aro  educated  at  private  schoob»  academies,  and  colleges.*  The 
education  of  the  superior  classes  has  been  at  all  times  deemed 
more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  government,  than  that  of  the 
labouring  population,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement 
of  expenditure  for  such  purposes. 


Annual  averajfe. 

1822. 

from  1822  to  1832. 

Franca, 

FrancB. 

Central  administration, 

26,000 

26,000 

Royal  colleges, 

1,770,260 

1,716,283 

Primary  iruiructionf 

- 

262,609 

Scientific  and  literary  establishments,  1,333,318 

1,377,461 

Premiums  of  encouragement 

and  sub- 

scription,    . 

167,000 

168,008 

3,205,678 

d,530,441t 

Here  we  see  that  the  main  object  of  the  government  is  the  sup- 
port of  royal  colleges,  and  thus  young  men  whose  means  are 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  visit  Paris  and  spend  their  time  in 
that  capital,  can  obtain,  gratuitously,  an  education  to  fit  them  for 
the  m^ical  and  other  professions,  while  a  large  portion  of  the 
communes  have  not  even  a  primary  school.  Large  sums  are 
also  expended  in  the  support  of  literary  and  scientific  establish- 
ments, none  of  which  are  accessible,  except  to  those  who  can  visit 
the  capital.  The  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
and  the  Jardin  des  Planless  upon  which  a  large  portion  of  this  ex- 
penditure is  bestowed,  out  of  the  sums  raised  by  taxation  from  the 
wretched  labourers  of  the  south  of  France,  are  inaccessible  to 
more  than  thirty  millions  of  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  while  the 
contributions  required  for  the  support  of  such  institutions,  would 
go  far  towards  establishing  primary  schools  in  almost  every  com- 
mune. The  eflfect  of  this  system  is  to  give  to  the  wealthy  the  means 
of  obtaining,  at  small  cost,  a  good  education,  and  to  deprive  the  poor 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  any  information  whatever — to  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  ignorance  in  which,  according  to  M.  Chevalier,  '<  the 
machines  used  in  science  and  in  manufactures,  such  as  the  steam 
engine,  the  balloon,  the  voltaic  pile,  the  lightning  rod,  inspire  a  re- 
ligious terror.''  He  adds  that,  **  in  France,  of  one  hundred  peasants, 
not  one  could  be  found,  who,  after  viewing  their  efiects,  would  dare 
to  place  his  hand  upon  them ;  they  would  fear  to  be  struck  dead» 

•  dwralier,  1 11;  p.  313.  t  Docomais  Sutnttquea  de  la  Franee. 
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like  the  sacrilegious  being  who  touched  the  ark  of  the  Lord.** 
In  America,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  says, 

**  They  are  familiar  objects.  The  people  know  them  all,  at  least 
by  name,  and  feel  their  power  over  them.  For  the  French  peasants 
they  are  mysterious  beings,  like  the  fetish  for  the  negro,  or  the  manitou 
for  the  Indian :  but  for  the  cultivatorof  the  solitudes  of  the  west,  equally 
with  the  members  of  the  French  Institute,  they  are  tools — instruments 
to  assist  him  in  labour  or  in  experiments.    He  is,  in  fact,  an  adept."* 


In  EiroLAirD,  **  no  public  provision  has  been  made  for  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  All  that  has  been  accomplished  in  this  way  has 
been  the  work  of  benevolent  individuals  and  associations.^'t  Here 
we  find  a  course  of  operation  difiering  from  that  of  France,  in 
which  the  whole  control  of  national  education  is  assumed  by  the 
government  The  results  are  thus  given.  Out  of  a  population  of 
about  14,400,000,  there  were  in  attendance  at 

Daily  schools,        ....  1,167,942 

Infant  schools,        ....  89,005 

Sunday  schools,     ....  1,548,890^ 

These  numbers  are  said  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  but  if  they 
are  not  so,  the  first  class  constitutes  only  about  8  per  cent  of  the 
population,  while  the  proportion  of  children  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  of  age  was  24  per  cent,  so  that  only  one-third  of  them  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  education  at  daily  schools. 

A  large  portion  of  the  schools  are  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  and  can,  as  yet,  have  had  but  little  influence  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  contribute  to  production.  It  is  stated  that 
there  have  been  established,  since  1818,  10,645  infant  and  daily 
schools,  having,  in  1834,  671,243  scholars ;  and  11,285  Sunday 
schools,  having  1,125,397  8cholars.§  Thus  one  half  of  the  day 
scholars  of  1834  attended  schools  that  had  no  existence  pre- 
viously to  1818,  and  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  Sunday  school 
scholars  were  in  a  similar  condition.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  existing  generation  has  not  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  even  a  Sunday  school  education.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  instruction  is  disseminated  among  the  labouring  classes, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  returns  of  fourteen 


•Tom.  II.  p.  404. 

t  M*CaUoch's  StatuUoi,  Vol  IL  p.  440. 

I  Port«r*s  Btatiitieal  Tablet,  Put  IV.  p.  498.  i  Ibid. 
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counties  give  the  following  view  of  the  education  of  persons  em* 
ployed  in  factories — 

43,327  read,  21,494  write, 

7,172  cannot  read,        29,009  cannot  write. 
It  is  stated  that, 

'*  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  overseers  appointed  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  in  a  parish  of  Somersetshire,  out  of  a  population  of 
890  persons,  only  three  persons,  besides  the  clergyman,  can  read  or 
write."* 

Of  the  provision  for  education  in  some  of  the  principal  towns, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  returns. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  state  that,  in  the  town 
of  Liverpool, 

3,719,  or  about  1}  per  cent,  of  the  population  attend  Sunday  schools 
only. 
11,649,        <«      5        «'  "  both  day  and  Sunday  school. 

17,815,        "      7i      "  "  attend  day  or  evening  school. 


"  With  few  exceptions  the  dame  schools  are  dark  and  confined ; 
many  are  damp  and  dirty  ;  more  than  one  half  of  them  are  used  as 
dwelling,  dormitory,  and  schoolroom,  accommodating  in  many  cases 
families  of  seven  or  eight  persons.    Above  half  of  them  are  in  cellars. 

*^  Of  the  common  day  schools  in  the  poorer  districts,  it  is  difHcult  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea ;  so  close  and  offensive  is  the  atmosphere  in 
many  of  them,  as  to  be  intolerable  to  a  person  entering  from  the  open 
air,  more  especially  as  the  hour  for  quitting  school  approaches.  The 
dimensions  rarely  exceed  those  of  the  dame  schools,  while  frequently 
the  number  of  scholars  is  double.  Bad  as  it  is,  it  is  much  aggravated 
by  filth  and  offensive  odour  proceeding  from  other  causes.''^ 

They  also  report  4000  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  class- 
es, educated  at  superior  private  schools,  leaving  30,000  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15,  receiving  no  educaiion^  either  really  fxr 
nominally. 

At  Bolton,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  the  number  receiving 
education  is  as  follows — 

1,227  day  or  evening  schools,  only. 
7,867  Sunday  schools,  only. 
2,000  daily  and  Sunday  schools. 


11,094,  or  about  22-|^  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Of  the  above,  721  attend  superior  schools  for  the  children  of  persons 
in  good  circumstances. 

*  Firrt  Anniul  Report  of  Poor  Law  CommiHiooen,  p.  181. 
t  AtheMBam,  No.  4SU,  p.  635. 
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Even  this  limited  education  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 
^*  In  many  of  the  schools  there  are  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
scholars,  crammed  into  a  dirty  room  or  cellar,  without  air  or  venti- 
lation, the  effluvia  from  whose  breath  and  clothes  is  exceedingly  ofien- 
sive,  and  must  %e  very  injurious  to  the  child's  health.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  neighbours  were  sitting  over  the  fire  in  the  school,  smok- 
ing their  pipes  to  chat  and  gossip.*** 

Mr.  Homer,  the  factory  inspector  for  Lancashire,  in  his  re- 
port of  January  18,  1837,  examines  2,000  children,  out  of  19 
factories  in  Manchester,  and  gives  the  following  result — 
186  did  not  know  the  alphabet, 
372  knew  the  alphabet  only, 
509  knew  words  of  one  syllable  only, 

1,067,  or  58i  per  cent,  could  not  read, 
882  read  the  Testament  with  difficulty, 
611  read  it  with  ease. 

2,000t 

This  important  subject  has  attracted  great  attention  within  a 
few  years,  as  is  evident  from  the  great  increase  of  schools  since 
1818.  In  addition  thereto,  there  have  been  established  numerous 
mechanics'  institutes,  at  which  lectures  are  delivered  upon  various 
scientific  subjects. 

Great  attention  has  always  been  given  to  the  educatioii  of  the 
higher  classes.  Large  sums  have  been  given  at  various  times 
for  the  establishment  of  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  th» 
benefits  of  which  have,  however,  been  confined  to  that  portion 
of  the  community  belonging  to  the  established  church.  Re- 
cently, the  London  University  and  King's  College  have  been 
founded  in  London,  and  the  advantages  of  a  highly  liberal  educa- 
tion are  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  people  of  all  denomina- 
tions, who  possess  the  means  of  pajring  therefor. 

The  government  does  not  interfere  in  any  matter  connected 
with  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Its  attention  has 
thus  far  been  confined  to  the  establishments  similar  to  the  British 
Museum  and  the  National  Gallery,  the  benefits  of  which  must  of 
necessity  be  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  population,  being 
precisely  that  portion  which  is  best  able  to  support  libraries,  and 

•  Report  on  Edueation  in  Bohon,  bj  Hr.  Aohwarth.  Read  at  Cha  Ltfarpool 
m|^  ofthe  Britiah  Aaioeiatioii.    London  Athensum,  p.  87S. 
t  Grof  *a  Factory  QoeaUon,  p.  S9. 
VOL.  II. — 25. 
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muteumsy  and  galleriest  for  themselves.  To  an  immense  portion 
of  the  people  of  England,  no  advantage  can  arise  out  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  institutions,  except  as  reflected  from  those  who 
have  the  means  of  availing  themselves  thereof.  It  is  impossible 
to  diffiise  information  among  one  portion  of  a  community,  with- 
out in  some  measure  benefiting  the  whole ;  but  the  same  amount 
left  in  the  pockets  of  the  producers,  to  be  by  them  applied  directly 
to  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  their  own  children,  would 
produce  more  general  advantage  than  can  result  from  appljring 
it  to  those  objects  by  which  but  few  can  be  immediately  benefited. 


In  the  UiriTBD  States,  the  education  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  has  always  been  deemed  a  matter  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance.   To  the  people  of  New  England,  is  due  the  honour  of 
originating  the  system,*  the  admirable  efiect  of  which  is  shown 
by  the  following  return  of  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  compiled 
for  the  Legislature,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Number  of  school  districts  from  which  returns  have  been 

received,        ......  2,517 

Number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  of  age,        -         166,912 
Number  of  male  children  attending  school,  from  4  to  16 

years  of  age,  .....  75,552 

Number  of  female  children  attending  school,  from  4  to  16 
years  of  age,  .....  70,987 

Number  of  male  instructors,      ....  2,154 

Number  of  female  instructors,    ....  2,816 

Average  number  of  scholars  attending  academies  and  pri- 
vate schools,  .....  28,752 

Whole  amount  raised  by  tax  for  support  of  common  schools, 

(including  the  preceding  item,)  ...     9301,993 

Amount  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  to  support  com- 
mon schools,  .....  47,593 

Estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools  and 
academies,     ......        326,642 


Whole  amount  raised  during  the  year,  in  289  towns  and 
cities,  for  support  of  common  schools,  and  tuition  in  pri- 
vate schools  and  academies,   •  •  •  -     9  766,229 


There  are  sixteen  towns  from  which  no  returns  have  been 
received;  and  ten  from  which  the  returns  were  not  received 

*  **The  dTilintion  of  New  En^^Iaiul  hai  been  like  a  beacon  lit  upon  a  hill, 
whieh,  after  it  baa  diifbaed  ita  warmth  azoond,  tingee  the  distant  horiaon  with  iti 
flow.**— Di  TtcfmmriUe,  Vol.  /.  ^  94. 
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withiq  the  time  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  which  of  course  can 
receive  no  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund.* 

In  Boston,  the  average  number  of  children  attending  common 
schools  is  8,847 ;  average  attendance  on  private  schools,  4,000 ; 
number  of  instructors  of  common  schools,  144;  amount  raised 
by  tax  for  support  of  common  schools,  988,000 ;  amount  (esti- 
mated), paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  9l00,000.t 


In  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a  population  of  2,174,517, 
there  were  at  the  close  of  1834,  10,132  school  districts,  of  which 
0,676  made  returns.  In  those  districts,  there  were  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  or  sixteen,  543,085,  of  whom 
541,401  received  instructiott^  In  the  enumeration  of  children 
between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  city  of  New  York  was 
not  included,  and  the  number  attending  the  public  schools  of  that 
city,  which  loere  included,  was  14,721.  Deducting  these  from  the 
number  instructed,  there  would  remain  about  16,000  not  receiv- 
ing instruction  at  the  common  schools,  and  who  are  educated  in 
the  private  institutions  for  education  with  which  that  State 
abounds.  It  is  supposed,  that  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
tuition  is  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  sixteen  in  the  State.:|l 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  with  a  population  in  1835  of  270,000, 
the  public  schools  are  under  a  system  of  admirable  management, 
securing  to  all  who  attend  them  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good 
common  education. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  attending,  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  for  the  years  1834-5, 
was 17,818 

The  average  number  of  scholars  under  four  years  of 

age, 618 

The  average  number  of  scholars  above  sixteen,        -  766 

In  addition  to  which  there  were  at  the  Greer^vich 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  other  free  schools,      •        -  659 

19,360§ 

*  The  fchool  fund  above  referred  to  arises  out  of  the  lalea  of  pablle  landi,  one 
half  of  which  are  pledged  to  that  fhnd.  The  amoont  derived  from  that  aooroe,  in 
1836,  wai  $34,513. 

t  **  In  New  England,  every  citiien  receivci  the  elementary  notiona  of  human 
knowledge ;  he  ia  moreover  taught  the  doctrinoa  and  the  evidences  of  hia  religion, 
the  history  of  his  country,  and  the  leluling  features  of  its  constitution.  In  the 
States  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  man  imper- 
ftcdy  acquainted  with  all  these  things,  and  a  person  whoQy  ignorant  of  them  is  a 
sort  of  phenomenon.**— 0s  TVeftimtts,  VhL  //.  jkS50. 

t  Willians*s  New  York  Annual  Register,  1836.  ^  Ibid.  p.  973. 
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If  the  avarage  annual  attendance  be  nx  monthst  it  follows  that 
88,720  persons  receive  education  in  those  schools.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  vast  number  of  private  schools,  and  the  large  at- 
tendance of  children  at  Sunday  schools,  it  will  be  seen  how 
vastly  superior  is  the  provision  for  education  in  New  York 
to  that  of  Liverpool  If,  again,  the  character  of  those  of  the  for- 
mer city  be  taken  into  view,  the  difference  will  probably  be 
doubled. 

The  amount  expended  in  the  erection  of  school  houses 
throughout  the  State  is  92,1834200.  They  are  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  time  In  a  scattered  settlement,  where  the  means 
of  the  people  are  small,  an  humble  school  house  is  to  be  founds 
but  as  population  increases  it  gives  place  to  a  building  of  a  supe- 
rior order.* 

As  we  proceed  towards  the  south,  we  find  a  constant  diminu- 
tion in  the  provision  for  education,  with  the  diminution  in  the  den- 
sity of  population.!  In  Pennsylvania,  the  common  school  system 
has  been  adopted  but  recently,  and  consequently  it  is  less  rare  to 
meet  with  persons  who  cannot  both  read  and  writa  Pasang 
from  that  State,  we  arrive  at  Delaware,  the  most  northern  of  the 
States  in  which  slavery  exists,  and  of  course  the  provirion  for 
the  education  of  the  working  classes  in  that,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  southern  States,  is  small.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  instruction  disseminated  among  them.  Passing  from 
Pennsylvania  towards  the  west,  we  come  to  the  new  States,  in 
which  we  find  a  constant  diminution  in  the  facilities  for  educa- 
tion as  population  becomes  more  scattered.  Regarding  this  as 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  attention  in  a  free  State, 
Congress  granted  one  thirtysixth  part  of  each  township,  to  be 
applied  to  local  institutions  for  education,  and  in  addition  thereto 
three  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  public  lands 
within  the  State  or  territory,  to  constitute  a  general  fund  therefor. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  common  school  system  was  adopted 
in  1825,  and  the  schools  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  in 
usefulness.    That  State,  in  the  year  ending  October  23, 1837,  had 

*  **Th«  scfaool  hoDM  and  the  church  are  leen  to  accommodate  themaelvea  pie' 
ciaelj  to  the  itate  of  the  people;  never  behind  them  and  never  too  much  in  advanoe* 
Their  very  foim  and  atmcinre  paM  through  the  gradationa  of  wood,  brick,  and 
atone,  as  do  the  rcsidenoaa  of  the  people.'*— iteed  and  Mathemm^  Vol  J.  p,  194. 

t  **  Aa  we  advance  towarda  the  weat  or  the  aonth,  the  instruction  of  the  people 
diminiahoa.  In  the  States  which  are  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  individuals  may  be  found,  as  in  our  own  countries,  who  are  devoid  of  the 
mdimenta  of  instruction.'* — De  Tbegiicvtile,  Vol.  //.  jk  St50. 
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in  operation  4,886  public  and  2,175  private  schools.  The  former 
were  attended  by  107,845  scholars,  and  the  latter  by  42,257. 
The  number  of  their  public  school  houses  is  4,378,  and  their 
value  is  estimated  at  9513,078.  The  population  at  that  time  was 
probably  1,200,000. 


While  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  States  west  and 
south  of  it,  are  only  now  engaged  in  the  organisation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  common  school  education,  we  find  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  others  of  the  northern  States,  extending  their  system* 
Having  already  incurred  all  those  expenditures  that  are  now  re* 
quired  at  the  south  and  west,  the  devotion  of  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  than  was  at  first  necessary^ 
enables  all  classes  to  give  to  their  children  an  education  superior  to 
that  which  could,  when  population  was  widely  scattered,  and  when 
the  superior  soils  only  were  cultivated,  have  been  obtained  by  the 
most  wealthy.  In  almost  every  town  of  Massachusetts,  lyceums 
have  been  established  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and  they 
have  become  an  important  instrument  in  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge and  in  the  excitement  of  intellectual  action.*  Their  object 
is  to  promote  intellectual  taste,  by  lectures,  and  sometimes  by  dis- 
cussions, and  they  have  often  a  library  or  some  apparatus.  Any 
person,  by  paying  a  small  yearly  subscription,  becomes  a  mem- 
ber, and  may  attend  the  lectures,  which  are  delivered  by  the  most 
intelligent  men  of  the  village,  or  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  the 
lecturers  being  sometimes  paid,  but  often  not.  In  this  way  is 
created  a  universal  thirst  after  information.  The  same  system  ig 
extending  itself  gradually  in  the  other  States,  and  we  find  lyceums 
and  institutes  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  interior,  but  much  less  generally  than  in  Massachusetts. 


The  provisions  for  affording  education  of  a  superior  order  are 
large  and  rapidly  increasing.  In  1837,  there  existed  95  colleges, 
with  nearly  10,000  students*!  More  than  half  of  them  have  been 
founded  since  1820,  and  some  of  them  are  scarcely  yet  in  opera- 
tion. They  are  distributed  in  every  section  in  the  Union ;  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  give  to  the  youth  of  every  State  the 

*  In  tlM  town  of  Lowell,  the  eiifltenoe  of  which  dttee  bat  aboat  a  doien  yean 
baek,  there  ie  a  Meohanioa'  Inititote,  a  Urge  and  fine  edifice,  oontaining  a  spa- 
dona  reading  room,  librarj,  mineralogical  cabinet,  Icctore  room,  ^e^  on  a  liberal 
toale,  admirablj  arranged  and  inperviMd.  The  Ijoeom  enstaina  annually  a  oourae 
of  able  leotnrea,  sparing  neither  iNdna  nor  expenae  to  render  them  of  the  higheat 
ofte.  t  American  Almanack,  1838,  p.  168. 
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advantage  of  readily  obtaiDing  a  classical  education.  The  quaUtjf 
of  the  education  that  is  to  be  obtained  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
the  density  of  population,  and  thus  we  find  in  the  older  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  the  colleges  of  Harvard  and 
Yale,  to  which  resort  students  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  the  best  education  that  the  country  affords, 
while  a  large  portion  of  the  others  are  attended  only  by  the  youth 
of  the  State,  or  district,  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  provision  for  nnedical  and  theological  education  is,  in  like 
manner,  large  and  constantly  increasing.  There  are,  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  Union,  twenty-six  medical  schools,  with 
about  2600  students,  and  thirty-five  theological  institutions,  with 
about  1000  students.* 

It  has  never  been  deemed  the  duty  of  ihe  Federal  government 
to  do  more  in  relation  to  education,  than  to  set  apart  a  certain 
portion  of  the  lands  in  the  new  States,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  be  appropriated  by  the  people  themselves  in  aid  of  their 
own  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education.  We  find,  therefore,  no 
British  museum,  no  Bibliatheque  du  RoU  with  their  treasures  of 
information,  for  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  people;  but  in  lieu  thereof  there  arise  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Union,  libraries  and  lyceums  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Of  the  former,  there  are  many  containing  from  ten  to 
forty-five  thousand  volumes.  There  are  also  libraries  for  appren- 
tices and  for  merchants'  clerks,  containing  eight  to  ten  thousand 
volumes  each,  by  which  the  benefits  of  reading  are  disseminated 
through  the  whole  mass  of  society .f  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
every  school  district  is  authorized  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  formation 
of  a  school  library,  with  a  view  to  place  within  reach  of  the 
students  a  collection  of  good  works  on  subjects  calculated  to 
enlarge  their  understandings  and  store  their  minds  with  useful 
knowledge. 

*  American  Almanack,  p.  171. 

t  The  BritiBh  Muaeom  hat  enjoyed  Uie  privilei^  of  taxingr  all  authors  ftr  a  oopj 
of  their  works,  since  the  year  1757,  a  period  of  eighty-one  years^  yet  it  poMBssM 
only  240,000  volumes.  Philadelphia  has  libraries,  raised  by  private  contributions, 
containing  nearly  120,000  volumes,  being  as  many  as  there  were  inhabitants 
twenty  years  since.  The  centralization  that  is  manifested  in  the  colleges  of  England 
is  found  equally  in  her  collections,  and  in  France  we  find  it  still  more.  Tlie 
Bihliolhtque  du  Rot  contains  780,000  volumes,  whUe  the  mass  of  the  nation  can* 
neither  read  nor  write.  Throughout  Europe  the  me  of  the  pMie  lihraries  is  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  the  ignoranee  of  the  population.    Parit  hat  the  Urgegt. 

t  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  annual  average  amount  of  money  expendisd 
in  books  for  the  British  Museum,  did  not  exceed  £200.  Within  five  or  six  yean 
it  hu  been  about  £  lOOO^Metropolitan,  December^  1837. 
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Here  we  see  the  people  providing  for  themselves  the  means 
of  education,  and  placing  those  means  within  reach  of  all  who 
require  instruction.  In  Europe,  we  find  a  general  system  of  cen- 
tralization, whereas  in  the  United  States  a  tendency  to  diffusion 
is  every  where  to  be  remarked. 


Experience  in  the  United  States  confirms  most  fully  the  view 
which  we  have  before  suggested,  that  as  population  becomes 
more  dense,  and  as  cultivation  is  extended  over  the  inferior  soils, 
the  facilities  of  obtaining  education  are  in  a  constant  course  of 
mcrease,  and  that  witli  that  increase  of  facility  there  is  an  equally 
constant  increase  of  desire  therefor.  Such  wc  find  to  be  the  case 
in  England  and  in  France,  in  both  of  which  education  is  con- 
stantly improving  with  the  increased  density  of  population,  and 
we  may  therefore  assume  it  as  a  law.  We  should,  consequently, 
find,  in  going  from  Massachusetts  to  England,  a  change  cor- 
responding with  that  which  we  find  in  going  from  Ohio  to 
Massachusetts.  If  New  York,  with  forty-two  to  a  square  mile, 
occupy  a  higher  stand  than  Pennsylvania  with  thirty,  or  Ohio 
with  twenty-one,  and  if  Massachusetts  with  eighty  to  a  mile  be 
equally  above  New  York,  then  France  with  one  hundred  and  sixty 
should  afford  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  a  higher  degree  of 
information  than  Massachusetts,  and  England  with  two  hundred 
and  fifty  should  do  still  more,  yet  we  find  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  capital  that  should  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England, 
has  been  wasted  in  the  support  of  extensive  armies  and  navies, 
and  the  carrying  on  of  ruinous  wars,  and  the  people  have  been 
unable  to  do  for  themselves  what  has  been  done  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Still  more  has  it  been  the  case  with  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  and  yet  more  so  with  those  of  India,  and  hence 
the  extraordinary  diilerence  in  the  state  of  instruction. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTIOir. 

In  Fraicce,  the  government  has  assumed  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  religious  instruction.  The  average  amount  appro- 
priated thereto,  from  1822  to  1832,  was  31,487,824  francs,  or 
$5,903,967.*  Of  this  sum,  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
the  Protestant  worship  was  648,749  francs,  and  for  that  of  the 
Jewish  worship  63,844  francs,  leaving  more  than  thirty  millions 

*  Documcns  StatbtiqiuM. 
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for  that  of  the  Roman  CathoKc  Church,  to  the  dignitaries  of 
which  were  paid  1,317,782  francs,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  above  two  millions  of  Protestants 
and  Jews. 

The  number  of  priests  in  active  service  is  stated  to  be  88J869,* 
of  whom  one  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  communef  in  the 
kingdom;  but  the  case  is  widely  difierent  with  the  Protestants,  of 
whom  it  is  stated  that  at  Saintonge  there  are  45,000,  having  only 
ten  pastors,  and  the  pastor  of  Arras  has  a  community  which, 
extends  over  seventy-five  communes  !J 

Paris  formerly  contained  more  than  two  hundred  churches  or 
chapels,  but  the  number  now  devoted  to  the  Catholic  worship,, 
exclusive  of  those  connected  with  re-established  convents,  bospi* 
tals,  &C.,  is  stated  to  be  not  more  than  forty.§  It  contains  also 
four  Protestant  churches,  and  five  Jewish  8ynagogues.||  Rouen, 
with  100,000  inhabitants,  contains  14  churches.1I 

Throughout  France  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  places  for  pub- 
lic worship.  In  September,  1819,  Louis  XVIII.  gave  orders  for 
the  building  of  500  chapels,**  but  the  progress  made  therein  could 
not  have  been  very  great,  for  we  find  in  the  oflicial  statement 
that  from  1822  to  1882,  the  average  annual  expenditure  for 
<' assistance  to  the  communes,  for  the  repair  and  building  of 
churches,"  was  881,089  francs,  and  **{ot  the  purchase  and 
repair  of  diocesan  edifices,"  1,467,434  francs,ft  making  a  total 
of  2,298,483  francs,  or  9430,965  for  the  building  and  repair 
of  churches  for  the  whole  kingdom.  Of  the  chapels  iq)pended  to 
large  parishes,  it  is  stated  that  there  are  about  2000  vacant  from 
want  of  funds,  bad  repair  of  the  building,  and  other  causes.^ 

Here  we  find  the  inconvenience  that  arises  out  of  the  inter- 
ference of  a  government  which  undertakes  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  The  anrKMHit  raised  by  taxation  in 
France  is  immense,  but  the  portion  required  for  the  payment  of 
troops  is  so  great  that  but  little  can  be  spared  for  the  building  or 
repair  of  churches,  or  the  payment  of  instructors,  and  a  neces- 
sary consequence  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  people  are  de* 
prived  of  the  means  of  instruction* 

*  Bulwer,  Monarchj  of  the  Middle  Clasros,  Vol.  II.  p.  135. 
t  The  number  of  communes  is  about  23»000,  and  their  average  population,  at 
the  present  time  is  nearly  1500. 
t  Bulwer,  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes,  VoL  II.  p^l25« 
§  PlanU*B  Picture  of  Paris,  p.  225.  |1  Ibid.  p.  954. 

f  Dictionnaire  Geographique  Universal.        ••  Annual  Register,  1819,  p.  17.4.. 
tt  Documens  Statistiques. 
tt  Encyclopedia  Britanniea^  VoU  X.  p.  209« 
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In  EiTGLAVD,  the  payment  of  contributions  for  the  maintenance 
of  places  of  worship,  and  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  is  com- 
pulsory. The  amount  raised  for  the  former  purpose,  under  the 
name  of  church  rates,  is  nearly  .        -        -      £    600,000 

and  the  income  of  the  clergy  is  about  -        -         3,600,000 


The  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  1831,  is  stated  at 
11325,  and  as  the  population  was  fourteen  millions,  of  whom 
about  three  millions*  were  dissenters,  it  follows  that  there  was 
rather  more  than  one  for  every  thousand  of  the  members  of  the 
established  church.  They  are,  however,  exceedingly  unequally 
apportioned,  owing  to  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
population  of  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  Diocese 
of  Hereford,  with  a  population  of  206,327,  we  find  360  churches, 
being  one  to  every  575  of  the  population.  In  that  of  Peter- 
borough, with  194,339  inhabitants,  there  are  338  churches,  being 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion ;  while  in  that  of  London,  with 
1,722,685  inhabitants,  there  were  only  689  churches,  or  one  to 
%500;  and  in  that  of  Chester,  with  a  population  of  1,883,958, 
there  were  only  631,  giving  one  to  every  2,Q85.t  It  is  obvious, 
from  this  statement,  that  although  the  average  of  chui*ches  in  the 
kingdom  is  considerable,  they  are,  in  a  great  degree,  the  accu- 
mulated product  of  past  times,  and  that  they  have  not  recently 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  The  deficiency  was 
so  obvious  that  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions for  increasing  the  number,  but  they  failed  of  success,  **  the 
eicpenses  of  collection,  and  of  the  patent  and  stamps,  absorbing 
more  than  half  the  money  received  from  the  subscribing  par- 
tie8."t  At  length,  in  1818,  an  Act  was  passed  granting  pecuniary 
aid  on  the  part  of  the  government  towards  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  additional  churches,  under  which,  in  1837,  there  had 
been  built  220  churches  and  chapels,  affording  accommodation 
for  293,057  persons,  and  three  others  were  in  progress.  How 
exceedingly  short  this  annual  increase  of  fifteen  churches  must 
fall,  in  providing  for  the  supply  of  means  of  instruction,  will  be 
seen  on  comparing  it  with  the  growth  of  population.  The 
annual  increase  is  about  200,000,  of  whom,  if  the  same  ratio  be 
maintained,  four  fifths,  or  160,000,  must  belong  to  the  established 
church,  whereas  the  annual  increase  of  church  accommodation 
is  for  only  20,000.    The  ecclesiastical  commissioners  say,  with 

*  M *Culloch,  Sutwtios,  Vol.  11.  p.  416.  t  Ibid.  p.  896. 

I  EncjrdopMlia  Brittmuca,  VoL  VIII.  p.  788. 
VOL.  II. — ^26. 
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great  truth,  that  **  the  growth  of  population  has  been  so  rapid  as 
to  outrun  the  means  possessed  by  the  establishment  of  meeting 
its  spiritual  wants ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  people  are  left  destitute  of  the  opportunities  of  public  wor- 
ship and  Christian  instruction,  even  when  every  allowance  is 
made  for  the  exertions  of  those  religious  bodies  which  are  not 
in  connexion  with  the  established  church."* 

The  dissenters  from  the  established  church,  whose  numbers 
are  estimated  at  about  three  millions,  appear  to  be  much  better 
provided  with  means  of  instruction,  although  compelled  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  Episcopal  worship,  as  well  as  main- 
tain their  own.  The  number  of  their  congregations  is  about 
eight  thousand,  and  they  are  most  numerous  in  those  portions  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  the  churches  of  the  establishment  are 
least  so,  which  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  great  diflkrence 
which  we  have  noticed.  Thus,  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire 
and  Middlesex,  they  have  887  congregations,  while  in  that  of 
Hereford,  they  have  only  65.t 

The  whole  number  of  places  of  worship  in  London  is  stated 
at  about  650,  or  about  one  to  every  3,000  of  the  populatioa^  In 
Liverpool,  with  a  population  of  nearly  250,000,  the  following  is 
the  number: 

Established  Church, 28 

Roman  Catholics, 5 

Scotch  Establishment, 2 

Scotch  Seceders, 2 

Wesleyan  Methodists, 7 

Independents, 4 

Anabaptists, 5 

Welsh  Calvinists, 8 

Unitarians, 2 

Sandemanians,            ........  i 

Quakers, 1 

Swedenborgians, 1 

Jews, 1 

Total,  62^ 

or  one  to  every  four  thousand  of  the  population. 


•  Quoted  by  M*CuUoch,  Sutiftics,  VoL  II.  p.  413. 
t  M'CnUoch,  SuUsUca,  VoL  II.  p.  415. 

t  In  the  Penny  Magazine,  (October,  1837,)  Um  number  it  itatad  at  500,  ctpible 
of  aooommodating  600,000  peraont. 
§  EncyclopfBdia  Britannica,  VoL  XIIL  p.  395. 
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The  number  of  churches  or  congregations  in  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  the  Methodists,  is  stated  at  nearly  19,000,»  and  in- 
cluding that  denomination,  must  exceed  20,000.  The  number  of 
clergymen  is  given  in  the  same  table  at  above  16,000.  Of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  employ  none,  there  are  about  five  hun- 
dred congregations,  and  if  we  take  one  member  of  each  as 
preacher,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  about  16,500  ministers,  ex- 
ceeding one  to  every  thousand  of  the  population. 

In  Massachusetts,  with  a  population  of  about  670,000,  there 
were,  in  1836,  nearly  nine  hundred  ministers,  or  about  one  for 
every  eight  hundred  persons.t  In  regard  to  the  accommodations 
for  public  worship,  we  believe  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  in 
no  part  of  the  world  are  they  more  complete  than  in  that  State, 
and,  perhaps,  that  in  none  are  they  equally  so. 

In  New  Yoric,  in  1836,  with  a  population  of  about  2,250,000, 
there  were  2,338  clergymen,;]:  or  rather  more  than  one  to  every 
one  thousand  persons.^  In  that  State  the  provision  for  public  wor- 
ship is  great,  but  it  is  not  so  complete  as  in  Massachusetts.  As  we 
pass  thence  to  the  south  and  west,  we  find  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  ministers,  and  of  places  of  worship. 

In  the  cities  of  the  Union,  the  provision  therefor  is  large.  New 
York,  with  a  population  of  300,000,  had,  in  1837,  146  churches.|| 
Philadelphia,  with  a  population  of  200,000,  had  about  100;  and 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  a  population,  in  1837,  of 
30,000,  there  were  39  places  of  worship.1[ 

Pittsburgh,  in  1834,  with  a  population  of  above  30,000,  con- 
tained 30  churches,  capable  of  seating  22,568,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
9203,225.  The  average  attendance  was  13,080,  and  the  number 
of  communicants  7,095.** 

*  AmericAn  Almanack,  1838,  p.  172.  t  Ibid.  1836,  p.  199. 

t  New  York  Annual  Register,  1836. 

§  Id  1819,  with  a  population  of  1,300,000,  there  were  only  761  clergymen,  oi 
one  for  every  1700  persons.  The  change  shows  a  rapid  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  teachers,  as  population  becomes  more  dense. 


1  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians, 
MethodisU, 
Baptists, 
Reformed  Datcb, 


Roman  Catholics, 

Friends, 

Lutherans, 

Universalists, 

Unitarians, 


Independents, 
Jews, 
MoraYians, 
Miscellaneous, 


Total,    146 

1 
2 

1 


t  Episcopal,  2    German  Lutheran,  3    Christians, 

Swedenborgian,        2    Jews,  1     Quakers, 

Methodist,  10    Roman  Catholic,  2    Unitarian, 

Baptist,  3    Presbyterian,  8  

Universalist,  1    Corenantera,  3  Total,        39 

**  Dn.  Halsey  and  Campbell  to  Dra.  Reed  and  Matheson.    Visit  to  the  Amen- 
ean  Churches,  Vol  II.  p.  818. 
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In  I83O9  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  only 
128,000.  In  1810,  that  of  Philadelphia  was  95,000 ;  that  of  Pitts- 
burgh 7M^$  and  that  of  Cincinnati  was  only  2,320.  The  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  with  which  they  have  increased,  has  been  accom- 
panied with  an  equally  steady  increase  in  the  provision  for  public 
worship,  an  increase  produced  by  private  contribution  solely,  and 
unaided  by  either  the  Federal  or  the  State  government* 

This  subject  receives  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  provision  is  made  for  all.  At  Lowell,  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  fifteen  years  since  had  no  existence,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  operatives,  there  are 
thirteen  religious  societies,  possessing  churches.  In  Philadelphia, 
the  lowest  class  of  the  population  is  composed  of  free  blacks, 
who  are  stated  to  have  fifteen  churches  and  thirty-four  clergy- 
men— ^twenty-one  schools — seventeen  Sunday  schools,  and  125 
teachers. 


The  number  of  clergymen  required  is  large,  and  numerous 
theological  schools  have  been  instituted  for  their  education  and 
preparation  for  the  ministry.f  The  whole  number  is  thirty-five, 
only  three  of  which  were  in  existence  in  1810.  Several  of  them 
are  of  quite  recent  institution.  The  number  of  students  in  1837, 
was  about  1,1004 

The  existence  in  the  United  States  of  clergymen,  or  of  churches, 
is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  religious  feeling,^  because  contri- 

*  **  None  are  liaUe,  on  foUowing  ont  U10  oonfietioiui  of  Uieir  conteaenoe  towards 
God,  to  be  thought  Iom  loyal  to  the  goveniment  than  others.  None  are  exalted, 
and  therefore  none  are  abased;  none  have  ezdosiTe  privileges,  and  therefore  none 
can  complain.  The  government  troubles  none,  and  they  bring  no  trouble  to  the 
gofemment  None,  by  patronage,  are  made  haughty,  and  none  are  made  uneasy. 
The  government,  in  this  particular,  have  understood  their  interests,  and  kept  their 
engagements  most  nobly ;  and  by  this  means  they  have  made  their  yoke  light  and 
pleasant ;  they  have  taken  from  their  duties  half  their  difficulty,  and  more  than 
half  their  responsibiiity.**~Vwtt  to  tke  American  Churehn,  Vol.  11.  p,  81. 

t  **  Whatever  may  be  the  actual  use  of  the  means  to  be  found  in  this  country, 
certainly  those  means,  as  they  contributo  to  supply  the  church  with  a  well-trained 
and  efficient  ministry,  excel  any  thing  which  we  have  at  home.  The  student  for 
the  sacred  calling  gets  a  better  classical  and  general  education  than  he  would  get 
in  oar  dissenting  colleges,  while  his  profossional  education  is  not  inforior;  and  be 
gets  a  theological  education  unspeakably  better  than  Oxford  or  Cambridge  would 
a£ford  him,  though  his  classical  advantages  would  be  less.** — IML  p,  140. 

X  American  Almanack  for  1838,  p.  171. 

§  **  They  have  no  law  for  the  regulation  or  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  hut  poblie 
sentiment  secures  its  sanctification  better  with  them  than  with  us.  I  have  never 
seen  that  day  observed  in  Bristol  or  Bath  as  it  ii  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia.**-^ 
Ftstf  to  the  Jmeriemm  Ckmrehes^  VoL  11.  p.  191. 
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butions  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  are  voluntary,  and  no 
man  is  disposed  to  pay  for  that  he  does  not  want*  In  France, 
a  supply  of  both  might  be  maintained  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
the  government,  precisely  as  an  army  is  kept  on  foot,  while  the 
people  might  not  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  instruction.  In  a  similar  manner  in  England,  the 
support  of  |the  established  church  being  compulsory,  the  requisite 
number  of  clergy  and  of  churches  might  be  obtained,  while  they 
ceased  to  be  frequented,  but  such  could  not  be  the  case  in  the 
United  States-f 


The  statements  above  given  in  regard  to  the  latter,  fully  con- 
firm the  position  assumed  that  as,  with  the  cultivation  of  inferior 
soils  population  becomes  more  dense  and  man  is  enabled  to 
associate  more  intimately  with  his  fellow  man,  he  is  enabled  to 
make  better  provision  for  his  education.    They  prove,  also,  that 

*  ■*  The  empire  of  religioa  is  never  more  rorely  estaUithed  than  when  it  reigne 
in  Uie  hearts  of  men,  nnsopported  bj  aught  beside  its  own  native  strength.'* — Dt 
TbefumOe,  VoL  L  p.  45. 

t  Messrs.  Reed  and  Matheson  thns  compare  the  provision  lor  religioas  eduea- 
tinn  in  England  and  the  United  States: 

LivcrpooL   Nottingham.    New  York.    Boston.    CincinnatL 
PopnlaUon,    .    .    210,000  50,000  220,000        60,000        30,000 

Bfinisters,      .    .  57  23  142  57  22 

Ghnxches,      .    .  57  23  132  55  21 

Commnnicants,         18,000  4,864  31,337  8«555 

They  deem  the  general  supply  of  the  whole  country,  in  comparison  with  any 
other  country^  astonishingly  great,  being, 

Popnlation, 13,000,000 

Ministers, 11,4501 

Churches, 12*5801 

Cmnmunicants, 1,550,800 

In  England,  they  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  church  accommodation  for 
more  than  one  fifth  of  the  people,  and  that  the  number  of  commnnicants  cannot 
exceed  1,050,000.— (Page  106.)    Of  the  American  churches  they  say, 

■*  It  has  been  said  that  they  are  smaller  than  ours;  and  that  therefore  the  nnm- 
ber  of  churches  does  not  supply  a  comparative  scale  for  the  attendance.  I  have 
looked  with  some  care  at  this  statement;  and  so  far  as  my  best  observations  will 
carry  me,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that  the  average  of  size  and  accommodation  is 
larger  with  them  than  with  us.**— Fo/.  //.  p.  92. 

**  In  the  United  States,  there  are  many  splendid  temples  for  reUgioos  worship, 
not  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  to  equal  the  St  Peter*s  at  Rome,  or  the  St  Paul*s  of 
London,  nor  the  ancient  abbeys  or  minsters  of  this  country,  yet,  generally  speak, 
ing,  on  a  par  with  many,  or  most,  of  the  modern  religious  edifices  throughout  the 
kingdom.** — Lsudan*§  ArchUeeiural  Maganne,  November,  1837. 

t  Hiese  quantities  are  smaller  than  thoee  given  at  page  203.  The  former  relate 
to  1837,  those  of  Messni.  Reed  and  Matheson  to  1834,  or,  possibly,  in  some  cases, 
earlier. 
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as  his  means  of  providing  therefor  increase,  he  becomes  more 
sensible  of  his  duties,  and  more  disposed  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  institutions  for  the  dissemination  of  a  know- 
ledge thereof. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  should  find  in  France  a  greater  dis- 
position so  to  do,  and  still  more  in  England,  yet  such  is  not  the 
case.  We  find  in  those  parts  of  England  where  the  population 
has  increased  rapidly  within  the  last  century,  and  where,  of 
course,  the  present  generation  has  been  required  to  display  its 
attachment  to  religion  and  its  disposition  to  contribute  towards 
its  support,  when  compared  with  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  has  increased  with  far  greater  rapidity,  and  in  which  the 
major  part  of  the  provision  has  been  made  by  the  present  gene- 
ration, a  great  deficiency  of  clergymen  and  of  places  of  worship. 
If  we  compare  Liverpool,  which  has  grown  in  twenty-five  years 
from  100,000  to  250,000,  we  find  church  accommodation  far  less 
complete  than  in  New  York,  which  in  sixteen  years  has  grown 
from  123,000  to  300,000;  than  in  Philadelphia,  which  has  grown 
from  95,000  to  200,000 ;  or  than  in  Cincinnati,  a  new  town  of 
a  new  State  that  was  but  recently  a  wilderness,  and  the  major 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  went  there  entirely  without  capi- 
tal; and  even  less  complete  than  in  most  of  the  villages  of  the 
United  States.* 

Thus  we  find  the  same  difference  that  we  pointed  out  in  regard 
to  education  generally,  and  that  in  those  countries  in  which  the 
provision  should  be  most  complete  it  is  least  so.  The  cause  must 
be  found  in  the  vast  extent  of  unproductive  expenditure,  by  which 
the  people  are  prevented  from  accumulating  capital,  and  from 
improving  their  condition,  physically  and  morally.  Had  the 
expenditure  of  France  and  of  England  been  on  the  same  scale 
as  that  of  the  United  States,  a  part  of  the  labour  unproductively 
employed  in  manufacturing  and  in  carrying  arms,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  gunpowder,  would  have  been  applied 
to  the  production  of  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  morals,  and  another  part  would  have  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  labourers,  by  which  they  would  have  been 
enabled  to  pay  liberally  for  the  best  instruction;  whereas,  in  both 
cases  the  government  has  been  obliged  to  aid  in  the  building  of 
churches^  udth  a  view  to  afford  gratuitous  instruction  to  those  who 

*  **  There  is  no  villa^  in  the  United  States  without  its  church,  no  denomination 
of  Christians  in  any  city  without  its  house  of  prayer,  no  congregation  in  any  of 
the  new  settlements  without  the  spiritual  consolation  of  a  pastor." — Orund,  Tk^ 
itmcrieciis,  p.  47. 
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vxmld  otherwise  have  had  the  abUity  to  pay  far  Hf  and  tcould  con- 
-eequenOy  have  set  a  higher  value  thereupon. 
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In  estimating  the  quality  of  labour,  one  of  the  most  important 
points  for  consideration  is  the  habit  of  regular  industry.  This 
habit  does  not  exist  viiih  the  wild  natives  of  the  American 
forests.  It  exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
Still  more  is  it  found  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  but 
it  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  man  in  France  and  England,  we  find 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  that 
industry  has  increased  with  the  increase  of  population  and  of  capi- 
tal We  have  already  seen  that  with  their  increase  resort  is  had 
to  the  inferior  soils,  yielding  a  constantly  increasing  return  to 
labour,  and  we  now  see  that  with  this  constantly  increasing 
facility  of  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  disposition  to  apply  the  labour  requisite  there- 
for. Such  being  the  case  as  we  pass  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  Massachusetts,  and  as  we  pass  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
France  and  England  to  the  present  time,  we  should  find  a  simi- 
lar result  in  passing  from  Massachusetts  to  France,  England, 
and  India,  with  their  more  dense  populations. 

In  order,  however,  that  such  should  be  the  case,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  growth  of  capital  be  permitted  to  keep  pace  with 
that  of  population,  and  that  the  field  for  the  employment  of  both 
be  likewise  permitted  to  expand  itself.  When  such  is  the  case, 
there  is,  with  the  increase  of  population,  a  constant  decrease  in 
the  severity  of  labour,  and  the  labourer  is  consequently  enabled 
to  apply  himself  with  more  steadiness  and  regularity,  while  the 
constant  increase  in  his  reward  stimulates  him  to  new  exertions, 
certain  that  he  will  thereby  increase  his  power  of  maintaining 
and  improving  his  condition.  In  France  and  England,  industry 
should  be  more  steady  and  regular  than  in  the  United  States, 
and  would  be  so  had  not  capital  been  wasted  in  the  prosecution 
of  ruinous  wars,  by  which  production  was  diminished — the  pro- 
gress of  accumulation  retarded,  if  not  arrested — ^the  share  of  the 
capitalist  increased — that  of  the  labourer  diminished — ameliora- 
tion in  the  severity  of  labour  retarded — and  improvement  in  habits 
of  industry  greatly  and  most  injuriously  affected. 
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Among  the  Hin doos  the  established  holidays  are  said  to  occupy 
one  half  of  the  year.*  Bishop  Heber  says  that,  when  an  object 
is  held  out  to  them,  they  are  '<  industrious  and  persevering.**  We 
have,  however,  the  fact,  that  while  a  Chinese  carpenter,  in  Cal- 
cutta, can  earn  28.  sterling  per  day,  the  labour  of  a  Hindoo  car- 
penter is  worth  only  6(f.,t  which  is  strong  evidence  against  the 
idea  that  Hindoo  labour  is  steadily  or  regularly  employed. 


A  recent  writer];  says,  and  with  truth,  **  La  gloire  est  h  Dieu 
de  LA  FRANCE.  In  pursuit  of  that  ignis  faiuus^  the  sovereigns  of 
that  country  have,  at  all  periods,  caused  their  subjects  to  employ 
themselves  in  carrying  muskets  instead  of  using  spades  and  axes, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  at  all  periods,  the  people  have 
been  in  a  state  of  poverty.  When  population  was  scattered, 
and  the  superior  soils  alone  were  cultivated,  mendicity  abounded, 
notwithstanding  the  most  severe  measures  of  repression.  In 
1532,  beggars  were  ordered  to  be  chained  two  and  two,  if  found 
in  Paris.  In  1585,  they  were  ordered  to  be  hanged.  These  laws 
were  renewed  in  1543  and  1547.§  In  1544,  a  bureau  des  pauvres 
was  established,  with  the  right  of  levying  a  poor  tax.  Alms 
were  distributed,  but  the  number  of  mendicants  was  not  dimi- 
nished.ll  In  1656,  it  was  forbidden  to  give  alms  under  a 
heavy  penalty.1l  New  hospitals  were  built,  yet  the  number  of 
b^^rs  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  hands  could  scarcely 
be  frocured  to  perform  the  necessary  labours  of  agriculture. 
In  1662,  it  was  ordered  that  in  aU  the  cities  and  towns 
where  there  was  no  hospital-general,  such  an  asylum  should 
be  built  without  delay,  and  that  they  should  lodge  and  feed  the 
poort  mendicants,  and  invalids,  natives  of  their  jurisdiction,  or 
who  should  have  resided  a  year  in  it,  as  also  all  orphans  and 
children  bom  of  mendicant  parents.**  In  1719,  it  was  proposed 
to  transport  beggars  to  the  colonies,  all  previous  measures  hav- 
ing failed  to  reduce  their  numbers.  In  1720,  they  were  employed 
on  the  roads,  but  they  soon  became  objects  of  terror  to  travel- 
lers; the  hospitab  refused  to  receive  them,  and  the  mischief  was 
found  as  serious  as  ever.-ff  In  1746,  depots  de  tnendiciU  were 
established,  and  were  looked  upon  as  **  an  almost  certain  means 
of  relieving  society  from  the  scourge  that  had  so  long  af&icted 
it,  but  experience  soon  showed  that  all  such  hopes  were  vain. 

•  Senior,  Lecture  on  Wagei,  p.  11.  f  See  pe|;e  129,  mte. 
t  M.  de  Beuimont,  Marie,  1 1,  p.  64 

§  Johnaon  on  Public  Charity  in  France,  p.  455.  I  Ibid.  p.  457* 

t  Ibid.  p.  459.                      ••  Ibid.  ^  463.  tt  Ibid.  p.  467. 
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•  •  *  In  many  of  them  the  inmates  were  forced  to  be  idle, 
for  no  vfork  was  provided  for  them ;  in  others,  they  were  put  to 
work  that  bore  no  relation  to  their  age,  their  strength,  or  their 
habits.  There  existed  among  them  a  total  inattention  to  moral 
laws,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  many  persons  left  there  in  a 
much  more  wretched  condition,  in  point  of  correct  feeling,  than 
when  they  entered  them."*  They  were  described  as  presenting  a 
picture  of  hell!  In  1790,  mendicants  were  ordered  to  return  to 
their  own  communes^  and  were  to  receive  an  allowance  of  three 
sous  per  league  on  their  travels;  the  consequence  of  which  was 
that  the  roads  swarmed  with  them,  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  with  fictitious  passports,  and  often  committing  every  spe- 
cies of  atrocity.f  The  revolution,  by  which  those  who  possessed 
property  were  stripped  of  it  for  the  supposed^  benefit  of  those  who 
possessed  none,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  Had  the  love  of  war  even  then  ceased,  and  the  labour 
of  France  been  diverted  from  the  carrying  of  arms,  a  healthful 
state  of  things  might  have  arisen,  but  unfortunately  **  glory**  was 
still  the  watch  word,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the  empire 
swarmed  with  mendicants.  In  1808,  begging  was  forbidden, 
and  new  depots  de  mendicitSf  fifty-nine  in  number,  were  ordered 
to  be  erected,  of  which  thirty-seven  were  built  at  a  cost  of 
300,000  francs  (9  56,000)  each!§  Still  there  was  no  sensible  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  mendicants.||  The  inmates  were  well 
fed  and  had  little  or  no  work,  and  there  was  no  indisposition  to 
reside  in  them. 

France,  at  the  present  time,  abounds  in  hospitals.  Paris  pre- 
sents us  with  twenty-one,  containing  16,250  hedSfOf  which  14,479 
were  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  examination  of  Dr.  Johnson.1F 
It  abounds  with  those  destined  to  the  reception  of  deserted  in- 
fants, of  whom  125,000  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense 
in  1880.**    It  has  in  each  commune  a  bureau  de  bienfaisancet  the 

*  JohoMm  on  PaUic  Charity  in  France,  pw  468.  t  Ibid.  p»  480. 

X  No  mearare  that  lesaena  the  aeeurity  of  property  can  benefit  the  labouren.  In 
all  rach  caaea  they  must  be  the  beariest  sufferen. 

k  Johnton  on  Public  Charity  in  France,  p.  511.  fl  Ibid.  p.  513. 

f  lUd.  p.  166. 

*  **  In  1809,  the  number  of  foundlinga  in  France  waa  69,000.  Since  the  meaaore 
of  1811,**  (ordering  a  foundling  hoipital  to  be  eatabliahed  in  each  arrondinement,) 
•*U  haa  advanced  to  84,500,  in  1815 ;  to  109,100,  m  1890;  to  119,900,  in  1895; 
to  195,000,  in  1830 ;  and  daring  the  last  four  yeara,  it  has  advanced  with  a  atiU 
more  remarkable  acceleration.**  (In  1833,  it  had  risen  to  199,699.)  *"  At  Faria, 
the  proportion  of  fbundlinga  to  birtha  waa  aa  one  to  ten ;  it  ia  now  litUe  leaa  than 
one  to  four,  a  •  •  a  The  expenae  haa  advanced  in  a  parallel  proportion  to 
the  numbera.  It  amounta  at  preaent  to  11,500,000  franca  per  annum ;  the  Paria 
inatitntion  alone,  coating,  laat  year,  1,731,939  franca.** 
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funds  for  which  are  derived  from  charitable  contributions,  from 
public  property,  and  from  a  tax  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  con- 
sumed in  the  towns  in  which  they  arc  established.  In  the  Dc- 
partement  du  Nord^  with  a  population  of  062,617,  the  amount 
expended  by  these  various  institutions  is  as  follows : 

Bureaux  de  Bi€nfai$anc€y         •        .        -  754,867  francs. 
Subsides  Mufiicipaux,       ....        220,985     '' 

Hospices, 1,780,831      " 

Enfans  Trouvis,       1        .        .        -        .        249,000     ** 

3,005,673 
or  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars ! 

In  that  department  the  indigent  amount  to  163,453,  or  more 
than  one  sixth  of  the  population,  independently  of  800  sick,  2,529 
old  people,  1,332  orphans,  and  3,000  foundlings,  maintained  in 
the  hospitals,  making  a  grand  total  of  more  than  171,000.*  Of 
5,433  conscripts,  independently  of  those  who  are  below  the  stand- 
ard of  heightf-f  or  have  constitutional  defects^  which  latter  class  is 
very  numerous,  there  are  annually  rejected  for  infirmities  or  de- 
formities, 1,457,  being  one  in  3^4 

Here  we  have  a  large  provision  for  the  poor,  with  an  immense 

•  Vineneave,t3.  p.  53. 

t  Nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole.    See  page  43,  ante. 

t  The  caa§e8  of  rejection  are  aa  fellowa : 


LoM  of  fingers,  - 

51 

Brought  np,     - 

.      789 

Loss  of  members. 

85 

ScaJd  head,         .        . 

-        58 

Club-footed, 

48 

.      213 

Deformities, 

.      368 

Scrofula, 

-      122 

Diseases  of  the  bones. 

92 

Hernia,       ... 

.      250 

Do.            eyes. 

.      145 

EpUepsy, 

.       26 

Carried  up,  789  Total,    1,457§ 

In  the  Departement  det  Bouches^u-Bhane,  the  proportion  rejected  is  one  in 
twelye,  and  from  the  following  causes : 


.        30 

Brought  up,     . 

.      180 

Deformities, 

.        65 

Deaf  and  dumb, 

20 

Hernia,      ... 

55 

-       30 

Stammering, 

.        30 

KS?'-   :   : 

15 
5 

Carried  up,  180  [  Total,        250(1 

It  is  obvious,  on  a  comparison  of  these  returns,  that  there  is  a  material  difforence 
in  the  mode  of  making  them  up.  In  the  first,  we  find  dub-feet,  diseases  of  the 
bones,  of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  skin,  abound,  while  in  the  last  no  mention  is  made 
of  them.  It  is  impossible  that  these  causes  of  rejection  should  not  exist  on  the 
Rhone  as  well  as  on  the  Scheldt,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose,  either  that  the 
return  is  inaccurate,  or  that  the  officers  charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  con- 
scripts act  differently  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

4  Ibid.  p.  47.  n  Ibid. 
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mass  of  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  disease  to  be  provided  for — 
a  mass  so  great  that  the  present  arrangements  are  deemed  insuf- 
ficient, and  there  consequently  exists  a  high  degree  of  probability 
that  the  system  must  be  extended. 

"  In  most  of  the  coiomunes,*^  says  M.  de  Villeneuve,  **  the  funds  of 
the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisanee,  united  to  the  produce  of  the  collections 
and  charitable  donations,  are  always  insufficient,  above  all  during  the 
winter.  The  superior  administration  is  then  assailed  by  the  communes^ 
and  by  the  Bureaux  de  ChariU  with  demands  tending  to  authorize 
extraordinary  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  In  many  cities,  in 
1828  and  1829,  there  were  secretly  employed  for  this  object,  funds 
destined  for  other  purposes.*  Imperious  necessity  was  the  motive  and 
the  excuse  for  such  irregular  acts,  and  the  poor  tax  is  thus  forcibly 
introduced,  with  English  pauperism,  in  thb  part  of  France.  *  *  *  * 
The  administration  has  constantly,  particularly  during  the  years  1828 
and  1829,  opposed  the  official  extension  of  this  system ;  but  in  vain 
does  it  disguise  itself  under  the  name  of  labours  of  charity,  or  of  sup- 
plementary assistance  to  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  ;  it  exists,  and 
the  force  of  circumstances  has  established  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
public  Oisistance.  Public  opinion,  in  the  Department  of  the  North,  is 
prepared  from  this  innovation  in  French  legislation.  *  *  *  The 
abuses  of  the  English  poor  law  system  manifest  themselves  gradually. 
It  is  remarked,  that  in  the  Department  of  the  North,  the  number  ofpau- 
pera  i$  always  in  accordance  vnth  the  extent  of  the  charitable  insii- 
iuHonSf  and  that  they  are  fewer  in  number^  when  the  revenues  of  the 
Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  are  ^tfa«l."t 

The  paupers  are  described  as  consisting  of  weavers,  unable  at 
times  to  support  their  families,  and  wholly  chargeable  to  public 
or  private  charity  in  case  of  illness,  scarcity,  or  discharge  from 
work ;  of  workmen,  ignorant,  improvident,  brutified  by  debauche- 
ry, or  enervated  by  manufacturing  labour,  and  habitually  unable 
to  support  their  families ;  of  aged  persons,  prematurely  in^rm, 
and  abandoned  by  their  children;  of  children  and  orphans,  a 
great  number  of  whom  labour  under  incurable  disease  or  defor- 
mity;  and  of  numerous  families  of  hereditary  paupers  and  beg- 
gars heaped  together  in  loathsome  cellars  and  garrets,  and  for 
the  most  part  subject  to  infirmities,  and  addicted  to  brutal  vice 
and  depravity.it 

*  ■*  Aooordinf  to  M.  de  ChateauTieuz,  the  population  of  Me  towns  in  which  a 
■yatem  of  relief  is  thoroughly  organised,  amounts  to  3,500,000  persons,  and  the 
cost  of  the  relief  annoallj  distiibuted  is  £  1,800,000  sterling.  This  would  bring 
the  expenditure,  per  head,  to  nearly  as  much  as  in  England.'* — Quarterly  itetiew 
Ns,  CIX  p.  34.    Amsrican  editUm, 

t  ViOeneuTs,  t  IL  p.  68.  I  Ibid  t  II.  p.  54. 
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In  the  large  towns,  and  in  the  departments  to  which 
they  belong,  in  every  10,000,  are*            ...  1,040  paupers. 
In  26  departments,  in  every  10,000,      .        •        •      600       «^ 
In  50                   do.                   do.         .        .         .      490       '« 
In  those  departments  which  have  no  towns  contain- 
ing above  5,000  inhabitants,  there  are  in  every 
10,000,t 380       " 

Monsieur  do  Villeneuve  estimates  that,  in  towns  of  above  1500 
persons,  one  tenth  are  paupers,  and  in  the  rest  of  France,  one 
thirtieth.  He  estimates  the  whole  number  of  paupers  in  France 
at  1,838,702,  including  therein  only  those  in  a  slate  of  permanent 
poverty  and  wretchedness^  and  dependent  upon  public  charity  for 
support^  and  excluding  those  who  are  only  temporarily  deprived 
of  employment^ 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  hospitals  of  France,  for  1833,  was 
48,482,000  francs.  That  of  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  was 
8,956,000  francs — making  a  total  of  fifty-seven  millions.^ 


If  we  look  to  the  west,  we  find  in  Brittany,  an  indigent  po- 
pulation of  152,683,  of  whom  46,172  are  mendicants.||  In  that 
province  there  is  a  large  extent  of  territory  yet  uncultivated, 
but  the  communications  are  difHculL  Capital  to  a  vast  extent 
was  destroyed  during  the  wars  of  the  revolution,  and  has 
not  been  replaced.  In  the  cities  as  well  as  throughout  the 
country,  there  is,  according  to  M.  Villeneuve,  an  unfortunate 
disposition  for  intemperance.  Among  the  country  people  are 
found  the  most  profound  ignorance,  harsh  and  rude  manners, 
an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  old  routine,  and  a  determined 
opposition  to  all  improvement.  Here  we  find  the  charity  of 
individuals  most  active;  the  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  have 
but  small  incomes,  but  there  is   a  great  extent  of  land  over 

•  At  Lille,  with  a  popalation  of  70,000,  are  23,381  poor,  of  whom  3,687  in- 
habited  cellars,  narrow  and  low,  deprived  of  air  and  of  light,  where  reigns  the 
moat  disgusting  filth,  and  where  repose  on  the  same  pallet  the  father,  the  mother, 
the  children,  and  sometimes  the  adult  brothers  and  sisters.  At  Dunkirk,  of 
34,517  inhabitants,  4,880  are  paupers.  At  Douai,  of  19,880,  there  are  4,394  paiv 
pers,  and  other  cities  in  proportion. — Ibid.  p.  63.  In  Havre,  (population  38,000,) 
there  are  5,000  who  receive  occasional  ritlicf.  Caen,  with  a  population  of  40,000, 
has  six  or  seven  thousand  paupers.  **  Mendicity  prevaiU  to  a  frightful  extent^  and^ 
thefarmer§  feel  tAemseZoes  obliged  to  give  nvmerout  alm$,from  a  fear  of  injury  tP 
their  property  by  incendiarism  and  actt  of  plunder" — A,  Majendie^  Report  of  Potir 
Law  Commtsftoners.    Appendix  F,  p.  43. 

t  M.  Bigot  de  Morogues.  Quoted  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  Monarchy  of  the  Middle 
Classes,  Vol.  II.  p.  107.  t  Villeneuve,  t  IL  p.  36. 

4  DocmiMBB  StaUstiques,  p.  103.  t|  Vilkaenve,  t  II.  p.  31. 
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which  the  poor  exercise  the  right  of  occupation  in  common,  and 
from  which  they  are  able  to  derive  some  means  of  support,^ 


If  we  look  to  Paris  we  find  the  hospitals  filed,  and  one  seventh 
if  the  population  described  as  indigent  Mr.  Bulwer,  who  gene- 
rally  paints  France  en  couleur  de  rosOf  thus  describes  some  of 
the  workmen  of  that  city : 

**  Hatters — drunkards.  Tailors — vicious  and  dissoHsfed.  Nap- 
pers  and  cotton  spinners — so  wretckedy  thai  no  fauU  skould  be  found 
with  them.  Cabinet.makers-/ofu2  ofdrihkingy  but  cf  quiet  tempers. 
Printers  and  analogous  trades-'-drtnilpert.  House-painters — drunkards^ 
very  careless.  Marble-cutters — drinkers^  and  kot  keaded.  Workmen 
in  harbours — exceedingly  addicted  to  drinking.  Curriers — drunk* 
ards  in  tke  kigkest  degree.^^  Many  other  trades  are  described  as  sober 
and  industrious.f 

*  Land  b  abnndtnt,  tnd  the  people  wander  over  it  endeavoiirinff  to  ob- 
tain hjf  appnpnatian  the  meana  of  inbaiiCence.  They  are  in  a  condition  ap- 
proaching to  the  MiTage  state,  where  individual  property  in  land  ii  not  recogniied; 
where  the  indncementa  to  exertion  are  wanting;  and  where  the  meana  of  applying 
labour  productively  do  not  exiet.  They  depend  on  the  tuperior  8oU$  ezclosively 
fiir  eiietenoe,  and  are  poorer  than  in  any  other  part  of  France.  Notwithstanding 
tUa  excess  of  poverty,  the  contributtona  fbr  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  are  exceed- 
ingly smaU.  Tlie  standard  of  living  is  low.  AU  are  poor,  and  the  misery  of  the 
mendicant  ikila  to  excite  the  feeling  that  would  be  produced  by  it  in  the  north  of 
France,  where  the  standard  is  higher,  or  in  England,  where  it  is  vastly  higher. 

**  The  conditions  of  the  poorer  farmers,  daily  labourers,  and  beggars,  are  so  near 
akin,  that  the  passage  irom  one  state  to  another  is  very  frequent.  Mendicity  is  not 
deemed  disgraceful  in  Brittany.  Farmera  allow  their  children  to  beg  along  the 
roads.  On  saints*  day  a,  eapecially  the  festivals  of  celebrated  saints,  the  aged,  in^rm, 
and  children  of  poor  farmers,  and  labourers,  turn  out  Some  small  hamlets  are 
even  totally  abandoned  by  their  inhabitanta  for  two  or  three  days.  All  attend  the 
festival  to  beg.  *  *  The  principal  cause  of  misery  is  inebriety ;  its  fl«quency 
among  the  lower  orders  keeps  them  in  poverty.  The  cabaret,  (wine  and  brandy 
shop,)  absorbs  a  greater  part  of  their  earnings." — Reporl  to  the  CommUtionerB  on 
ik4  Poor  Law.  Appendix  F,  p.  734. 

**Fragality  in  Nantes,  with  the  labouring  cUsses,  is  the  effect  of  necessity  mora 
than  virtue.  Drunkenness  is  common,  and  temperance  is  almost  a  stranger  to 
them.  In  the  country  it  is  nearly  as  bad ;  nine  out  often  of  the  little  fermcn  who 
oome  to  this  market,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  particularly  at  the  fairs,  re- 
turn home  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The  life  led  by  them  when  on  military  duty, 
ihim  the  age  of  20  to  38,  most  certainly  demoralises  them.  *  *  To  prevent  the 
inereaae  and  lessen  the  state  of  disorder  into  which  the  greater  part  of  the  labour- 
lag  daas  and  mechanics  of  Nantes,  has  fellen,  a  number  of  master  tradesmen  and 
proprieton  of  fkctories  will  not  employ  those  men  who  do  not  agree  to  allow  a  cer- 
tain amn  weekly  to  be  retained  f^om  their  wages  fer  the  use  of  the  wife  and  femily. 
The  example  spreads,  and  will,  no  doubt,  become  more  general;  but  this  circum- 
stance  also  dbows  forth,  in  streng  colours,  the  immoral  stale  of  the  working  dass 
in  France.*'— itepoft  on  La  Loire  Inferieure,  &y  H.  Newman,  H,  B.  M.  Cofiaul,  to 
the  Osffimtfstoncri  on  the  Poor  Lavo.  Appendix  F,  p.  177. 

t  Monarehy  of  the  Middle  Classes,  Vol.  I.  p.  1 19. 
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At  Lyons,  the  situation  of  the  cantUSt  or  silk  weavers,  is  de- 
plorable. 

^*  The  silk  weavers  form  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Lyons,  and 
their  number  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  They  are  the  most 
miserable  people  in  France ;  ignorant,  stunted  and  misshapen,  lean,  con- 
stantly diseased,  and  occupying  the  most  unhealthy  places.  A  body  so 
little  advanced  in  moral  and  physical  cultivation,  must  be  inferior  in 
their  morals.  When  irritated  by  either  true  or  supposed  causes  of 
complaint,  or  maddened  by  the  poverty  which  is  attached  to  their  ex- 
istence as  a  cause  of  constant  demoralization,  they  become  excited  to 
fits  of  madness,  manifesting  the  discontent  of  men  in  a  state  of  de- 
basement."* 


If  we  look  to  the  south,t  we  find  that, 

"  In  the  Landes  the  peasant  lives  on  rye  bread,  millet,  or  maize  por- 
ridge. He  seldom  eats  meat ;  sometimes  an  indifierent  salted  pilchard 
is  added  to  his  bread ;  the  water  with  which  he  quenches  his  thirst  is 
stagnant  and  detestable.  The  people  who  live  near  the  basin  of  Ar- 
oachon  are  better  fed  and  enjoy  better  health;  they  eat  fish  and 
shell  fish,  and  drink  piquette.  The  pinegrower,  small  in  stature,  meagre 
and  poor,  often  a  victim  to  stoppage  and  indigestion,  receives  from  the 
chief  pinegrower  as  much  rye  bread  as  he  can  eat,  soup  made  entirely 
of  water  and  salt,  and  three  ounces  of  bacon,  per  day.  He  cooks  the 
latter  in  a  fryingpan,  and  the  fat  is  put  into  the  soup  when  it  is  melted. 
He  calls  this  sorry  repast  regit.  His  fare  appears  to  him  excellent, 
when  he  can  obtain  some  salt  fish,  or  a  small  piece  of  maize  biscuit. 
He  rises  at  daybreak  and  breakfasts  on  his  way  to  the  forest,  comes 
back  at  midday  to  dinner,  and  immediately  after  returns  to  the  pines, 
and  he  does  not  come  home  till  the  evening,  when  he  partakdi  of  the 
regit.    After  which  a  plank  serves  him  for  a  bed,^^t 

*'  The  peasant  of  the  Limousin  pays  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to 
the  administration  of  indirect  taxes ;  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  the 
customs,  the  post  office,  or  to  the  registry,  for  the  melancholy  reason 
that  he  drinks  no  wine ;  that  he  eats  meat  very  rarely ;  that  he  is  igno- 
rant of  the  uses  of  sugar,  tea,  cofiee,  and  English  stuffs ;  that  he  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  consequently  receives  no  letters ;  that  he 
does  not  go  to  law  because  he  possesses  no  property,  or  if  he  possesses 
a  morsel  of  land,  he  neither  parts  with  nor  increases  it§ 

*  VUleneove,  Eoooomie  Politique  Chretieiiiie,  t.  L  p.  336. 

f  **The  wages  of  agricultural  labourera  in  the  south  of  France,  are  barely  anffi- 
dent  for  their  existence,  so  long  as  they  preserve  their  powers  and  their  health; 
but  when  they  lose  their  health,  become  infirm  or  aged,  they  (all  into  distress,  and 
can  no  longer  subsist  with  their  families,  except  by  having  recourse  to  the  charity 
of  individuals,  or  to  the  refuge  of  the  hospitals.*'— Diipin,  t,  IL  p,  363. 

t  Bowring's  Second  Report,  p.  136.  Answers  of  M.  JohannoC,  Librarian  of 
Bordeaux.  ^  Chevalier,  t  II.  p.  475. 
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Dr.  Franklin  said  that,  in  his  youth,  '<  he  travelled  much,  and 
observed  in  diffei'ent  countries  thai  the  more  public  provisions  were 
made  for  the  poor^  the  less  they  provide  for  themselves^  and  cf 
course  became  poorer;  and^  on  the  contrary^  the  less  was  done  for 
them,  the  more  they  did  for  themselves^  and  became  richer.*^  The 
correctness  of  this  observation  is  most  fully  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
ample of  France,  where  we  find  each  generation  making  new 
provision  for  paupers,  and  each  generation  more  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  their  existence.  In  1833,  as  we  have  seen,  the  number 
of  indigent  in  that  country  was  estimated  by  M.  Villeneuve  at 
nearly  two  millions,  and  the  number  of  beggars,  notwithstanding 
the  ample  provision  of  hospitals  and  bureaux  do  charity,  at  two 
hundred  and  fiAy-two  thousand. 


The  effect  upon  morals  of  the  state  of  things  that  we  have 
described  requires  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  quality  of 
labour  cannot  be  high  when  the  standard  of  morals  is  low.  By 
the  establishment  of  foundling  hospitals  every  facility  has  been 
afforded  for  relieving  the  immoral  firom  the  burthen  that  is 
usually  the  product  of  illicit  intercourse,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  one  third  of  all  the  children  born  in  Paris,  and  one  thir- 
teenth of  those  born  in  the  kingdom,  are  bastards.* 


The  necessity  for  raising  a  large  revenue  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  armies,  has  at  all  times  tended  to  give  to  the  labour  of 
France  a  direction  hostile  to  habits  of  regular  application.  Be- 
fore the  revolution  each  province  had  its  own  system  of  taxation, 
and  each  had  its  custom  houses.  The  trade  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom  was  like  that  between  different  nations, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  an  important  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion was  employed  in  smuggling  salt  and  other  commodities  from 
one  province  to  another,  and  another  considerable  proportion  in 
endeavouring  to  prevent  it  At  the  present  time,  the  restric- 
tions upon  exchanges  with  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the 
octroi  at  the  entrance  of  all  the  principal  towns,  tend  to  main- 
tain the  same  habits,  and  to  produce  a  gambling  and  reckless  spirit, 
opposed  to  regular  industry,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  security 
of  person  and  of  property.  On  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland,  of 
Germany,  of  Belgium,  of  Spain,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Channel, 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  pursuit  is  exceedingly 

*  ■*  In  the  capital  the  nnmber  of  illegitimate  children  surpaMes  one  half  of  tho 
lefitimate;  ao,  then,  in  seeing  three  little  Parisiana,  we  ahould  aee  a  bastard  in  tha 
middle  of  them.**— IHipiii,  (.  /.  p.  40. 
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great,  and  the  system  is  carried  to  an  extent  that  is  declared  by 
the  director  of  the  customs  to  be  *'  truly  frightful.''*  It  is  per- 
formed by  men  who  are  armed,  and  the  consequences  that  fre- 
quently result  from  their  encounters  with  the  douaniers  are  of 
the  most  shocking  kind.t  Dogs  are  also  employed.  A  bounty  of 
three  francs  per  head  is  oiiered  for  their  destruction,  and  on  an 
average  of  several  years  the  payments  therefor  were  1600  francs 
per  annum,  yet  the  system  was  not  arrested.  If  the  habits  pro- 
duced among  those  employed  in  smuggling  are  bad,  not  less  so 
are  those  produced  among  the  persons  employed  in  its  preven- 
tion, and  whose  number  is  immensely  great 

Both  are  unproductively  employed;  both  are  fitting  themselves 
to  join  the  wandering  bands  of  paupers,  by  which  the  security  of 
property  is  lessened;  in  all  is  generated  that  antipathy  for  autho- 
rity that  prevails  so  generally  throughout  France4  ^^^  which  has 
manifested  itself  so  frequently;  in  the  incendiary  fires  of  Nor- 
mandy; in  the  destruction  of  machinery ;  in  the  riots  and  rebellions 
of  Lyons;  in  the  emeuUs  of  Paris';  and  in  the  various  revolutions 
of  the  last  half  century,  requiring  those  who  possess  authority  to 
keep  on  foot  armies,  embracing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
to  protect  the  people,  not  against  foreign  foes,  hvXfrom  each  other. 

Such  is  the  condition  in  which  France  has  been  kept  by  her 
thirst  afler  glory.  Her  people  are  employed  in  carrying  arms; 
the  mte  of  her  young  men,  to  the  extent  of  70,000  per  annum,  are 
required  for  the  supply  of  her  armies;  their  best  years  are  wasted 
in  an  employment  that  affords  them  none  of  the  instruction  that 
is  required  for  success  in  after  life;  they  return  to  their  families 
with  the  habits  acquired  in  the  casemej  and  wanting  those  of 
steady  and  regular  application.  Production  is  consequently  small; 
the  share  of  the  labourer  is  small ;  his  condition  is  wretched ;  his 
cliildren  are  afflicted  with  the  diseases  that  are  in  all  cases  atten- 
dant on  poverty;  they  are  unable  to  aid  him  in  supporting  them- 
selves, and  the  consequence  is  that,  according  to  M.  Dupin,  there 
are  twenty  millions  who  are  ^'wholly  deprived  of  the  nourishment 
of  animal  food,  and  live  wholly  on  com,  maize,  and  potatoes ;  that 
seven  and  a  half  millions  of  Frenchmen  eai  HUle  or  no  bread;  and 

•  Quoted  by  Bowring,  Fint  Report,  p.  48. 

^  *«  Anned  to  the  teeth  they  never  hesitate  at  ahooting  the  dooaniers  when  they 
think  that  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  requires  it" — Murray,  Summer  in  the 
Pyretuu,  Viil.Lp.^1. 

X  **Our  anqiiiflt  antipathy  for  all  moral  law,  for  all  authority.**— CAew^ier,  t  /• 
p.  396. 
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that  barley,  rye,  Jbmmery^  made  cf  huchokeat^  chestnuts^  ptibe,  a 
moderate  quantity  offfoiaioeSf  and  water ^  are  the  on/y  subsistence 
of  that  part  of  the  population  which  has  no  fuel  hvi  stuhMe  and 
fwne.^*  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  nien 
desire  to  throw  off  the  burthen  of  life,  and  that  suicides  aboundf 


It  is  obvious  from  the  statements  we  have  given,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  capable  of  performing  full  toork  is  small,  and 

*  TbeM  wven  mUIions  tnd  a  half  are  estimatad  to  have  a  dail/  inoome  of  85 
Mntimea,  (4|  centa,)  giTin|r  them  91^  ftanca,  (•  17  13,)  per  annom.  If  we  allow 
oalj  one  cent  per  day,  for  eloUun;,  and  a  aiimlar  amn  fer  their  wreiehed  aiieltar«  it 
win  leave  8|  oenta  lor  food. 

Another  aeven  and  a  half  millioDB  are  eatimrtod  to  have  an  annual  inoome  of  33 
eentimea,  (6  oenta,)  per  day.  A  third  to  have  41  oentiBiea,  (7i  oenti,)  per  day. 
Here  are  32)  milliona  of  people  with  an  averafe  inoome  of  6  oenli  per  day,  in  a 
coontry  in  which  ibod  b  hifpher  than  in  the  United  State*! 

t  **Paaring  the  aiitomn  of  1834  in  the  oonntiy,  we  happened  to  be  atmok  with 
the  nvmber  of  aaieidea  and  other  tragical  event*  which  were  reported  in  one  or  two 
of  the  IVench  jonmala  which  reached  oa— the  Gaiette  de  France  and  the  TVibana. 
At  firat  we  only  wondered,— at  laat  they  became  ao  fteqoent  and  ao  atroeiona  that 
we  began  to  eat  out  the  paragrapha,— we  unluckily  did  not  keep  the  exact  datea  of 
aD  our  eztracta,  but  we  have  the  datea  of  airnr.fivx  aaieidea  in  the  month  of  Oo- 
tober  alone.  We  aabjoin  aome  partieulan,  and  fint  acme  eitraota  ftom  the  Paiia 
and  provincial  paperi,  to  ahow  the  univemlity  of  the  evil^— 

** '  Paria.— ^The  mania  of  luicide  haa  reached  all  claaeea  of  aooiety.* 

** '  St  Omer  (north  of  France)^ — ^Tlie  mania  of  aoicide  oontinuea  to  make  daily 


^'^  Lyona  (eaat)^— We  have  to  report  another  amcido  a  aoooffe  wUch  now  in- 
vadea  all  daaaea.* 

** '  ElboBuf  (weat)^ — ^Another  aoicide  to  add  to  the  number  reported  every  day.* 

■*  *  Auck  (ionth).~'nie  fearful  diaeaae  of  auicide  oontinuea  to  ravage  the  whole  of 
IVanoe.* 

** '  Orleana  (ontre)^— We  have  to  report  another  aoicide— a  fteniy  which  invadea 
aD  claaeea  of  aooiety.* 

**  *  We  ihaU  now  atate  the  number  of  niicidea  reported  in  one  week,  of  which  we 
happen  to  have  kept  notea  - 

October  93^Five  auicidea.  October  36^-Three  niiddea. 

••       93.— Four  Buiddea.  •«      97.— Two  auicidea. 

«       94^-One  aoicide.  "      9a— Six  aotcidea. 

«        95^Two  eoicidea. 

and  thif  in  two  paperi  alone.    In  the  whole  month  vre  find  in  our  note-book,  aa  we 

have  aaid,  of  exactly  dalUd  caaea,  above  aixTV.    Between  the  end  of  September  and 

the  beginning  of  December,  we  have  no  leaa  than  oni  BUMDaBo  ano  tim.**— <}Mr- 

lirlylKcvteiD,  iVo.CX/.p.59.   Americmn  tdititn. 

••The  auicidea  of  London,  witMn  fika  WU  of  tRortalily,  in  the  year  ending  De. 
oember  15, 1835,  were  41  in  number.  The  popoktion  waa  about  1,300,000.**— 
iMien  JMieal  Ooadte,  FoL  JTVi/.  |k  1040. 

••Thooe  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  twenty  yeara  flom  1807  to  1890,  vrere  109  In 
mmiber,  being  an  average  of  little  mora  than  fivOi**— >AflMfieefi  MwWcal  Jmumti^ 
Vd.Lf.l4Q. 
VOL.  II.— 28. 
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that  those  who  are  able  to  work  2ire  frequently  unemployed.  Here 
we  find  a  state  of  things  resembling,  in  some  degree,  that  described 
as  existing  in  England  in  former  times,  and  were  we  to  assume 
the  amount  of  annual  wages  from  those  paid  by  the  day,  or  for 
short  periods  of  time,  we  should  err  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  other  writers."*  In  order  to  the 
steady  employment  of  any  population,  it  is  indispensable  that 
capital  should  be  abundant,  which  cannot  be  the  case  in  a 
country  in  which  love  of  glory  predominates.  When  capital  is 
scarce  there  is  occasionally,  as  at  harvest  time,  a  great  demand 
for  labour,  followed  by  periods  in  which  the  labourer  has  no  re- 
source but  hospitals,  poor  houses,  or  mendicity. 

With  the  gradual  extension  of  cultivation  in  Eholahd,  and  con- 
sequent improvement  in  the  standard  of  living,  there  arose  im- 
proved modes  of  thinking  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Under  Edward  UL,  laws  were  passed  imposing  the  sever- 
est punishment  upon  those  who  refused  to  labour  at  the  wages  fixed 
by  law,  and  labourers  were  prohibited  from  seeking  employment 
elsewhere,  so  long  as  it  could  be  had  at  those  rates  in  their  own 
counties.  The  natural  consequence  of  these  restrictions  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  the  employers,  was  a  great  amount  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness  among  the  labourers.  Under  Henry  VUI.  the 
latter  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  by  plun- 
der, and  to  remedy  the  evil  thus  generated,  72,000  were  hanged, 
but  the  disorders  continued.  Violent  measures  having  failed,  re- 
sort was  had  to  others  of  a  different  character,  find  the  poor  law 
of  Elizabeth  was  established,  giving  a  legal  right  to  maintenance 
out  of  contributions  to  be  imposed  for  the  purpose.  Here  we 
find  one  law  to  compel  the  labourer  to  work  at  wages  fixed  by 
the  landholder,  and  another  to  compel  the  latter  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance^of  those  who  were  thus  rendered  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  to  accumulate  the  means  of  support  in  ad- 
vanced age.  The  effect  of  this  system  was  gradually  to  undermine 
the  feeling  of  independence ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  our  time  to  see 
it  carried  to  its  full  extent,  and  aknost  totally  to  destroy  that  feeling 
among  the  agricultural  population.!    A  great  public  charity  was 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  5a 

t  **  The  system  of  publie  charities,  however  hononnhle  U>  the  homanitj  of  a  na- 
tion,  requires  the  wisest  legislative  principles  not  to  conspire  with  the  poor  laws  to 
bo  destructive  of  its  morals.  Nothing  so  nnrtores  virtue  as  the  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence. The  poor  should  be  assisted  undoubtedly— but  in  what?— m  providing  for 
tft«m«e2vet.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  institution  of  savings*  banks.  Taught  to 
bear  upon  others,  they  are  only  a  burden  upon  industiy.'*— Ayfami  mmd  A§  Au 
gUMh,VoLLp.^l. 
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established  in  England,  while  France  was  filled  with  hospitals.  In 
bothy  the  necessity  for  exerting  themselves  to  provide  for  their  own 
support  was  diminished;  in  both,  the  evil  increased  with  the  appli- 
cation of  remedies;  in  both,  the  remedy  was  extended  with  the 
increase  of  the  disease ;  in  both,  it  tended  to  the  destruction  of 
morals;  in  the  one  it  terminated  in  a  revolution  which  destrojred 
the  rights  of  property;  in  the  other  it  has  in  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  almost  destroyed  its  value.*  That  the  result  has  not 
been  precisely  similar  in  both  cases  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact, 
that  France  was  always  agitated  by  wars,  and  the  accumulation 
of  capital  thereby  prevented;  whereas,  England  enjpjed  advan- 
tages arising  out  of  her  insular  position,  and  the  vraste  of  capital, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  was 
comparatively  small.  As  soon  as  the  efBdct  of  those  wars  began 
to  be  felt  the  condition  of  the  people  began  to  deteriorate,  and 
during  the  period  of  their  continuance  it  was  fast  hastening  to  a 
similarity  with  that  of  the  people  of  France.  The  progress  of  the 
poor  rates  has  been  as  follows : 

In  1750,  the  amount  raised  was   £   730,135 
1776,  "  "  1,721,816 

1808,  "  «  5,818,204 

1816,  "  "  7,467,676 

1820,  "  "  8,719,655 

1830,  "  «*  8,161,281 

1882,  «  «<  8,622,920 

We  shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  show,  that  the  extraordi- 
nary change  that  took  place  within  a  few  years  subsequently  to 
1790,  was  consequent  upon  the  waste  of  capital  in  the  employment 

*  **  In  Coletbiiry,  the  ezpeme  of  mtintaming  the  poor,  has  not  merely  ewallowed 
up  the  whoU  value  of  the  land ;  it  requires  even  the  Msiitanoe  of  two  yeart*  rates  in 
aid,  from  other  parishes,  to  enaUe  the  able  hodUd,  after  the  land  hae  been  given  up 
to  tAcm,  to  eupport  themeelvee;  and  the  aged  and  impotent  must  even  then  remain 
a  harden  on  the  neighbouring  parishea, 

■*  Our  evidence  exhibits  no  otber  imrtsBea  of  the  abaafcnmwit  of  a  parish,  but  it 
contains  many  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rate  has  reduced  the  rent  to  one 
halt  or  less  than  half  of  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  land  had  been  aituated  in 
an  unpauperised  district,  and  some  in  which  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  owner 
to  find  a  tenant** — R^iort  pf  Poor  Law  Commieeiomro^  p,  65. 

**  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury  there  were  forty-two  farms  untenanted  at 
Michaelmas  Uwt ;  most  of  them  are  still  on  the  proprietors'  hands;  and  on  some  no 
acts  of  husbandry  have  been  done  ever  since,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the 
poor's  rate. 

**  In  the  parish  of  Thomborougb,  Bucks,  there  are  at  this  time  600  acres  of  land 
unoccupied,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  tenants  have  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  quit  their  forms,  owing  entirely  to  the  increasing  bortheii  of  the  poor's 
rate.**— JM.|k66. 
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of  large  armies  and  immense  fleets  in  the  war  with  France,  caus- 
ing a  diminution  of  production,  and  diminishing  the  lahawrer*» 
propaiium  of  that  smaller  quantity.  The  capitalist  was  enabled 
to  take  a  larger  proportion ;  but  we  shall  also  show  that  every 
increase  of  his  proportion  was  attended  by  a  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  commodities  obtainable  for  the  use  of  a  given  amount 
of  capital  The  loss  fell  upon  both  capitalist  and  labourer j  and 
the  owner  of  capital  u)as,  in  addition^  required  to  contribute  to- 
wards  compensating  the  labourer  for  the  loss  thus  caused. 

The  honest,  industrious,  and  independent  labourer  has  been 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  dishonest,  the  idle,  and 
the  dissolute.  He  has  seen  them  enjoying  comforts  that  he  could 
not  command,  even  by  the  severest  labour.*  At  length  finding 
himself  deprived  of  employment,  because  he  scorned  to  ask  for 
aid,  he  has  been  compelled  to  join  the  common  herd,  and  become 
a  pauper.:^ 

*  It  was  estinuted  Uiat  the  quantity  of  solid  food  that  ooold  bt  obtained  by 
lite  independent  agricoltoral  laboorer  waa  .  122  os. 

The  aoldier  had      -  .  .  .  .  -  .  168  ** 

The  able-bodied  paupert  has  vegetaUea  and  .  -  151  ** 

The  raapected  thief  had  -  -  .  -  181  to  203  '^ 

The  convicted  thief  had     .  -  ^  -  .  239  *• 

The  traniported  thief  had  -  -  -  .  330  •* 

The  Poor  Law  Commiaaionen,  [page  228,]  itate  that  ''the  diet  of  the  work- 
honae  almost  always  exceeds  that  of  the  cottage,  and  the  diet  of  the  jail  is  almost 
always  more  profuse  than  that  of  the  work-house.** 

t  Hie  writers  of  Firance  express  great  commiseration  fiir  the  wrftntunate  people 
of  England.  Thoa,  M.  Siamondi  says :  ''The  miserable  state  of  the  peasants  of 
Italy  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  the  people  of  England.'*— Qasleil  iy  VtOe. 
neiiM,  t.  III  p.  232. 

"Seven  and  a  half  millions  of  the  people  of  France  have  an  annual  income  of 
4}  cents  per  day.  Tlie  average  price  of  wheat  throughoot  the  kingdom  has  been 
40s.  ($9  60)  per  quarter,  at  which  price  4}  cents  would  give  42  ounces  of  floor 
per  day.  The  pauper  of  England  has  ahelter,  clothing,  vegetables,  and  22  ounces 
of  bread  and  meat  per  day.  His  situation  far,  very  far,  exceeds  that  of  the  twenty, 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  people  of  France,  whose  income  averages  6  cents 
per  day.  The  condition  of  Me  paupers  of  France  is  deplorable.  Their  allowance 
is  insufficient  for  the  lowest  scale  of  existence. 

"The  mean  value  of  food  diBtributed  to  each  pauper  last  year,  in  the  fifUi  arron- 
dissement,  was  6  fr.  62  c  [the  Paris  price  of  sixty-five  pounds  of  the  worst  bread,] 
—.of  fuel,  32  c  and  of  clothing  and  bedding,  4  fr.  16  c.  But  even  this  b  high, 
compared  with  the  Department  of  the  North,  where  the  average  relief  of  all  kinds 
is  only  5  fr.  42  c,  and  in  the  arrondissement  of  Dunkirk,  only  4  fr.  22  c.** — ^Pbretgn 
Qnofterly  Jtspieie,  No.  XXIX,  p,  69.  American  ediiion, 

t "  To  the  provident  labourer  they  exclaimed,  *  You  shall  have  no  work,  for  your 
dress  and  decent  appearance  show  that  yon  have  been  guilty  of  saving  money  fixim 
yonr  labour ;  subsist,  therefi>re,  upon  what  you  have  saved,  until  you  have  sunk  to 
the  level  of  those  who,  by  having  been  careless  of  the  fbturs,  have  become  entitled 
more  than  yon  to  relief!* 
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It  is  true  that  the  parish  endeavoured  to  provide  employment, 
but  the  public  is  a  bad  employer,  particularly  when  it  is  assumed 
by  the  labourer  that  he  has  a  right  to  be  supported,  work  or  not, 
and,  consequently,  the  business  was  done  in  a  most  slovenly  and 
expensive  manner.  Between  the  labourer  and  the  overseer  a  con- 
stant war  existed,  the  former  desiring  always  to  give  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  labour  in  return  for  the  pittance  doled  out  to 
him.*  The  free  circulation  of  labour  was  destroyed  by  the  law 
of  settlement  It  was  superabundant  in  one  parish,  and  the 
capitalists  were  burthened  for  the  support  of  people  who  were  un- 
employed, while  a  demand  for  their  labour  existed  in  an  adjoining 
oncf  With  the  diminution  in  the  habits  of  industry  there  was 
a  diminution  of  honesty,  and  robbery  and  plunder  were  resorted 

**Toa  ha^  no  ftmily,*  they  laid  to  the  prudent  labonrer,  who  had  refrained 
froBft  marrying,  heeaoae  he  had  not  the  means  of  providing  for  children — ^  yon  have 
no  family,  and  the  ftrmer  therefore  must  not  employ  you  until  we  have  Iband  oo- 
eapation  fer  thoee  who  have  children.  Marry  without  means ! — prove  to  us  that 
yoo  have  heen  improvident ! — latiify  ns  that  yon  have  created  children  yon  have 
not  power  to  rapport  !-Hmd  the  moro  children  you  produce,  the  more  you  ahall 


**  To  thuee  who  fek  disposed  to  set  the  laws  of  their  country  at  defiance,—*  why 
ftar  the  laws?— the  English  pauper  is  better  fed  than  the  independent  labourer — 
the  nupeeUd  tkUf  receives  in  jail  considerably  more  food  than  the  pffvper^— the 
€9iuieUd  ikUf  receives  still  moro— and  the  irantporitd  felon  receives  every  day 
•try  nearhf  f Ares  (tmes  as  mmeh  fiod  ae  the  Aonsff ,  independeni  feasanf.*  ** — ^ii^rsts 
ef  the  AuitUnU  Cemmtsttoner  of  the  County  of  Kent.  Quarterly  RemeWf  Aprils 
1835. 

*  ^  Tb»  constant  war  which  the  pauper  has  to  wage  with  all  who  employ  or  pay 
him,  is  destructive  to  hit  honesty  and  his  temper ;  as  his  subsistence  does  not  de- 
pend upon  his  exertions,  he  loses  all  that  sweetens  labour,  its  association  with  re- 
ward, and  gets  through  his  work,  such  as  it  is,  with  the  reluctance  of  a  slave.  His 
pay,  earned  by  importunity  and  fraud,  or  even  violence,  is  not  husbanded  with  the 
carefulnoM  which  would  be  given  to  the  results  of  industry,  but  wasted  in  the  in- 
temperance to  which  his  ample  leisure  invites  him.  The  ground  on  which  relief 
b  ordered  to  the  idle  and  dissolute  is,  that  the  wife  and  family  must  not  sufo  for 
the  vices  of  the  head  of  the  family;  but  as  the  relief  is  almost  always  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  vicious  husband  or  parent,  the  excuse  is  obviously  absurd.  Where- 
ever,  says  Mr.  Laurence,  of  Herefield,  the  labourers  are  unemployed,  the  beer  sh<^ 
of  the  parish  are  frequented  by  them." — Report  of  Poor  Law  CommtsttoiMrs, 
p.  87. 

t  **  Applications  to  the  petty  session  had  been  made  by  some  labourers  who  had 
been  refused  relief  by  the  overseer,  afler  they  had  rejected  work  at  Wrotham  Hill, 
twelve  miles  of!l  This  hill  was  lowered  a  short  time  ago,  and  the  work  was  let 
out  by  contract;  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  of  this  parish  might  have  found  employ- 
ment at  fU,  6d.  per  day,  or  IS$,  a  week— high  pay  for  winter  wages.  The  labour- 
ers, however,  one  and  all,  refused  to  go,  unless  the  parish  would  agree  to  allow 
them  two  days  pay,  one  for  going,  and  one  for  returning ;  in  other  words,  would 
enaUe  the  men  to  make  eight  days  of  the  six,  and  no  raise  their  wages  firom  15t. 
to  jC  1  per  week.**— i?«o.  H,  Biohop'o  Report. 
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Uh  to  obtain  the  means  of  gambling  and  dissipation.*  Idleness 
and  vice  prevailed  among  the  labouring  classes,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  there  was  a  vast  increase  of  crime,!  and  a 
vast  amount  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.^ 

While  so  much  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  adults,  it  would 
have  been  extraordinary  if  an  equal  quantity  had  not  been  given 
to  the  children.    It  is  true  there  were  no  foundling  hospitals 

*  **  *  Were  I  to  detaU  the  melancholy,  degradinif,  and  rainoas  ■yetom  which  hea 
been  punnied  throngbout  the  osontry,  in  regard  to  the  imemi^yed  poor,  and  in 
the  payment  of  the  wagea  of  idleness,  I  shoald  scarcely  be  credited  beyond  its  con- 
fines. In  the  generality  of  parisbea,  from  fire  to  forty  laboarers  have  been  withont 
employlnent,  loitering  aboot  daring  the  day,  engaged  in  idle  games,  insulting  paa> 
nogera  on  the  road,  or  else  oonsnmtng  their  time  in  sleep,  that  they  might  bo 
more  ready  and  aeti?e  in  the  hoars  of  darkness.  The  weekly  allowanoes  cannot 
■apply  more  than  food ;  how  then  are  clothing,  firing,  and  rent  to  be  provided  T 
By  robbery  and  plunder;  and  those  so  artfiilly  contrived  and  effected,  that  discov- 
ery has  been  almost  impossible.  Picklocks  have  readily  opened  oar  bams  and 
granaries ;  the  lower  order  of  artificers,  and  even,  in  one  or  two  instances,  small 
fiumers,  have  joined  the  gang,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  twenty  men ;  and  com  has 
been  sold  in  the  market  of  sach  mixed  qoalities  by  these  small  fiumers,  that  oom- 
petent  Jndges  have  assured  me,  it  must  have  been  stolen  fi'om  di£Eerent  bams,  and 
oonld  not  have  been  produced  from  their  occupations.  Disgracefiil  as  theee  acto 
are  to  a  civilized  country,  I  could  enumerate  many  more,  but  recital  would  excite 
disgust*  ** — Report  of  Poor  Law  Commisoionero^  p.  70. 

t  **Are  we  to  understand,  as  the  result  of  yoar  experience,  that  the  great  maM  of 
crime  in  your  neighbourhood  has  alway a  arisen  from  idleness  and  vice,  rather  than 
fitmi  the  want  of  employment  7  Yes,  and  thi$  idlena§  and  vietons  hMU  are  tn- 
creaoed  and /ottered  by  poupmsm,  and  by  the  readineoo  with  which  the  abU-hodied 
eon  obtain  from  pariehee  aUowaneee  and  food  without  loftovr.**— fimdeiict  s^  Mr. 
Gregory,  Treaaurer  of  Spita\field'e  Parieh.  Report  of  Poor  Law  Cbimmssionsra. 
t  Manchester-— of  6951  houses  examined  by  the  Board  of  Health,  there  were 

961  out  of  repair, 
1435  damp, 
3221  wanting  privies, 

452  iU  ventUated, 

939  wanting  proper  soughing, 
of  68T  streeti,  there  were  948  unpaved, 

53  in  part  paved, 

112  ill  ventilated, 

352  containing  heaps  of  refiise,  stagnant  poob,  ordure,  ice. 
OaekUfo  ArOoano  and  JMscAtnery,  ji.  79. 
<*  Upwards  of  20,000  individuals  live  in  cellars  in  Manchester  alone.  *     * 

The  crowds  of  beings  that  emerge  from  these  dwellings  every  morning,  are  truly 
astonishing,  and  present  little  variety  as  to  respectability  of  appearance :  all  are 
ragged,  aU  are  filthy,  aU  are  squalid.  «  •  •  These  cells  are  the  very  picture 
of  loathsomeness :  placed  upon  the  soil,  and  partly  flagged,  without  drains,  sub- 
jected to  being  occasionally  overflowed,  seldom  cleaned,  each  return  of  their  in- 
mates bringing  with  it  a  fiuther  accession  of  filth,  they  speedily  become  diagosting 
receptacles  of  every  species  of  vermin  which  can  infest  the  human  body.** — Rid, 
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erected,  but  every  alms-house  was  made  a  receptacle  for  iUegiti- 
mate  children.  A  bounty  was  offered  for  their  production,*  and 
as  usual,  when  such  is  the  case,  the  supply  was  abundantf  It 
became,  at  length,  necessary  to  have  bad  children  to  secure  a 
husband,  and  the  virtuous  remained  single,  while  the  vicious  were 
provided  both  with  husbands,  and  the  means  of  support;^  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  immorality  was  so 
widely  extended  as  to  warrant  an  assertion  made  by  one  of  great 
authority ,§  that  "female  chastity,  among  the  labouring  classes, 
was  a  virtue  almost  unknown.''  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  see 
the  vast  change  in  this  respect,  that  has  been  produced  by  the  new 
poor  law.  In  1835,  the  number  of  bastards  chargeable  was 
71,000.  In  1837,  it  was  reduced  to  45,000.  In  1835,  the  num- 
ber affiliated  was  12,000.    In  1837,  it  was  reduced  to  4,000. 

In  providing  the  means  for  the  prosecution  of  these  wars,  it 

*  Eztneti  fKim  the  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  CommiMionen : 

**  Swaffham,  Norfolk.  A  woman  in  a  neighbonrinjr  pariah  had  fi^  iUegitimate 
Qhildreo,  ftr  which  ahe  waa  allowed  lOf.  per  week,  and  6$.  for  herMlC  Rernon- 
•tratini^  with  another,  ihe  repliei,  *  I  am  not  gohag  to  be  disappointed  in  my  com- 
pany with  men,  to  save  the  parish.*  This  woman  now  receives  14f .  a  week  ht 
her  seven  bastards.  Had  she  been  a  widow  with  five  UgitimtUe  ekUdren^  sAc  wsiiU 
wot  Aaee  reeeteed  so  mtieA  bfffour  or  fiot  tkiUingt,^* 

t  **  At  Nuneaton,  ^seventeen  oat  of  every  twenty  of  the  ftmale  poor  who  went  Cbere 
to  be  married,  were  ftr  advanced  in  pregnancy.' " — ^p.  173. 

**  Several  clergymen  told  me,  that  four-fifths  of  the  women  are  with  child,  and 
frequently  near  the  time  of  their  confinement  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.** — ^p^ 
174. 

"  I  know  of  many  instances  in  which  the  mothers  have  themselves  been  instm- 
mental  in  having  their  daughters  seduced,  fat  the  express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  oiwt  of  supporting  her.** — ^p.  176. 

**  They  are  almost  always  with  child  when  they  come  to  church.**  p.  173. 

Here  we  find  efiects  very  similar  to  those  produced  in  France,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  foundling  hospitds.  The  latter  system  is  worse  then  that  of  England, 
because  the  flail  mother  ia  relieved  of  the  feeling  of  shame. 

I  **  To  the  young  female,  who  recoiled  with  horror  from  this  advice,  the  following 
arguments  were  used : — ^  If  you  do  insist  on  fi>l]owing  your  parent*s  precepts  ii^ 
stead  of  ours— don*t  wait  till  you  can  provide  for  a  family,  but  marry ! — the  pariah 
shall  support  you ;  and  remember  that  the  law  says,  the  more  children  you  bring 
into  the  world,  without  the  means  of  providing  for  them,  the  richer  you  shall  be ! — * 

**  To  the  most  depraved  portion  of  the  sez — *  Swear ! — we  insist  upon  your 
swearing— who  is  the  fiuher  of  your  child.  Never  mind  how  irregular  your  con^ 
duet  may  have  been ;  fix  it  upon  a  fother ;  for  the  words,  ^tkeu  $kaU  noi  leor 
folie  wUn€$$  againot  tkff  neighbour^*  are  not  parish  law — ^whafs  wrong  befiire  the 
altar,  we  have  decreed  right  in  the  vestry !  Swear,  therefore ;  and  though  you 
swear  ever  so  falsely,  yon  shall  immediately  be  rewarded !'— Address  ^tU  Asstr 
Irat  Cemmtsftoner/er  K$nL 

i  We  think  it  was  Lord  Brougham. 
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became  necessary  to  impose  excise  and  impost  duties  of  the 
heaviest  kind,  and  thus  to  ofier  bounties  for  the  violation  of  the 
lavirs.  lUicit  distillation,*  frauds  upon  the  excise,  and  smuggling 
of  foreign  merchandise,  existed  to  a  vast  extent,  leading  frequent- 
ly to  acts  of  violence  resulting  in  murder,  and  tending  greatly  to 
destroy  the  habit  of  regular  appIication.t  Every  new  imposition 
rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  additional  officers  for  their  col- 
lection, and  for  the  detection  of  frauds,  and  thus  every  new  inter- 
ference with  the  labourer,  by  which  he  was  limited  in  his  produc- 
tive powers,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  others  to  see  that  the 
laws  were  obeyed. 


Although  this  demoralizing  system  produced  the  most  injurious 
efiects  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  least  felt  in  those 
portions  in  which  the  population  was  greatest,  and  in  which,  con- 
sequently, the  inferior  soils  were  most  extensively  brought  into 
activity.  If  we  draw  a  line  from  the  Humber,  along  the  Trent 
to  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Severn,  and  follow  that  stream  to 
Gloucestershire,  thence  up  the  western  waters  of  that  river  to 
Liverpool,  we  shaU  have  north  of  it  the  portion  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  population  and  capital  most  abound,  and  embracing  the 
counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Westmore- 
land, Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Cheshire,  Staf- 
ford, Leicester,  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  with  a 
population  of  5,749,154,  upon  a  surface  of  18,209,600  acres,:^  giv- 
ing 2^  acres  per  individual.  In  that  district,  the  amount  of  poor 
rates  for  1832  was  £2,497,8p7,§  or  Ss.  8d.  per  head,  while  in  the 
remainder  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  population  of  1,145,568  upon 
a  surface  of  23,785,600  acres,||  giving  2^,^  acres  per  bead,  the 

*  **  Illicit  distillation  is  cafried  on  to  a  great  extent  It  has  been  calculated,  apon 
not  very  perfect  data,  that  there  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  stills  in  constant 
operation  in  Manchester  alone,  producing  genune  potheen  of  the  highest  strength. 
*  *  *  Reckoning  30  gallons  as  the  weekly  produce,  it  would  give  annnallj 
156,000  gallons,  which  pays  no  duty.**— G^adbUTt  Arti$an»  and  JfadU«<ry,p.  131. 

t  **  It  has  been  well  obserred,  that  to  create,  by  high  duties,  an  orerwhehniqg 
temptation  to  indulge  in  crime,  and  then  to  punish  men  for  indulging  in  it,  b  a 
proceeding  wholly  and  completely  subTcrsivo  of  every  principle  of  justice.  It  re- 
volts the  natural  feelings  of  the  people,  and  teaches  them  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
worst  characters,  to  espouse  their  cause,  and  to  avenge  their  wrongs.  A  punish- 
ment which  is  not  apportioned  in  the  offence,  and  which  does  not  carry  the  sane- 
tion  of  society  along  with  it,  can  never  be  productive  of  any  good  effect;  the  tma 
way  to  put  down  smuggling  is  to  render  it  unprofitable,  by  reducing  the  duties  on 
the  smuggled  commodities.** — Edinburgh  Review, 

X  M*Culloeh*8  Statistios  of  British  Empire,  Vol  I.  p.  i06. 

i  Wade's  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  p.  561. 

I  M*Giilloeh*s  Sutistios  of  British  Empire,  VoL  I.  p.  40a 
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amount  was  £6,125,108,*  or  I5s.  per  head.  Under  the  new 
poor  law  act,  much  benefit  has  arisen  from  the  transfer  of  popu- 
lation for  the  southern  counties,  in  which  population  is  least  dense, 
to  the  northern  counties,  in  which  it  is  most  so— from  those  in 
which  the  superior  soils  only  are  cultivated,  to  those  in  which 
the  inferior  soils  are  most  fully  brought  into  action.f 


•  Wide*!  Middle  and  Working  Clutes,  p.  561. 

t  **It  is  in  woerUined  &ct,  that  prarioiia  to  the  operation  of  the  present  law,  the 
extra  Ubouren  aoothward  of  Derby  did  not  migrate  northwards  to  meet  the  de« 
mand  there  existing ;  that  is  to  say,  that  ailer  a  most  minute  investigation  thert 
ISM  hit  ens  labourer  found  in  the  countUe  of  ItancesAtre,  CAesAtre,  and  Yorkekire^ 
wkohad  coma  from  the  ooutk  ofDerby^  and  tki$  wa$  a  Mdanaker  out  of  Leieeoter* 
sAtre ;  so  that  intheoehioeo  s^  induetry  and  wealth  no  oouthem  labourer  ever  thought 
of  entering, 

**  Being  aware  of  the  disparity  of  wages  in  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
districts,  I  gave  public  notice  in  my  parish,  about  nine  years  since,  that  I  was 
ready  to  send  away  10  labourers  to  good  places,  as  our  soil  was  daily  sinking  in 
value  from  the  destruction  caused  by  poor  rates:  19  men  applied,  who  were  sent  by 
the  overseer,  and  the  first  question  asked  of  me,  was,  '  what  beer  do  they  gite  in 
that  country  you  wish  uetogo  into  V  I  desired  them  to  return  to  their  plaoss  of 
idleness,  viz.  the  gravel  pits,  and  when  next  I  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  mi- 
grate and  amend  their  condition,  I  would  have  another  law  to  enable  me  to  carry 
my  wishes  into  execution.  My  next  measure,  by  way  of  palliation,  was  to  get  a 
quantity  (50  acres)  of  common  ground  into  cultivation  by  spade  husbandry,  which 
I  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  kindly  assisting  us  by  his  bill,  other- 
wise I  should  have  been  again  defeated  by  an  individual  landowner  in  this  parish, 
and  our  ratss,  which  were  already  10s.  in  the  pound,  would  soon  have  been  12s. 
At  last  the  change  came ;  one  year  has  passed  since  we  were  embodied  as  a  Union, 
and  I  then  explained  to  some  good  working  labourers  with  large  families  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  bill;  I  recommended  them  to  migrate  into  the  myiufao- 
tnring  districts,  in  consequence  of  which  19  families,  about  130  souls,  have  migrated  \ 
generally  speaking,  they  write  in  the  most  gratifying  manner,  but  some  of  them 
having  &llen  ill  of  the  small-pox,  they  have  been  forced  to  call  upon  us  fiir  tem- 
porary iff««»«"<^  Looking,  however,  to  the  operation,  of  migration  thronghoul 
the  Union,  I  find  this  to  be  the  result :  Farmers  appreciate  their  servants  &r  mote 
than  they  did;  servants  value  their  places  and  get  better  paid;  the  labourers  in  this 
pariah  are  better  off  than  I  ever  saw  them,  although  the  rates  have  been  reduced 
one  half;  and  sanguine  as  I  have  always  been  as  to  the  moral  efibct  of  the  change 
upon  the  people,  it  has  far  exceeded  my  earnest  expectation.  I  now  see  the  boy 
taken  out  to  work  with  the  parent  in  the  field ;  I  see  mothers  remaining  in  their 
houses  teaching  their  children  to  make  lace,  dtc;  I  see  industry  where  there  was 
idleness ;  I  see  sobriety  in  the  place  of  drunkenness ;  I  see,  in  short,  a  desire  amongst 
the  bbouring  classes  to  assist  themselves,  and  gratitude  for  any  kindness  that  may 
be  bestowed  upon  them.  If  the  poor  are  temperately  reasoned  with,  I  have  scarcely 
met  with  one  that  attempts  to  vindicate  the  old  system;  they  know  the  rates  ware 
piwtitoted  to  the  worst  of  ends,  and  they  saw  but  too  well  how  many  indnstriooe 
people  were  brought  to  penury  by  the  payment  of  them.  For  many  years  I  have 
■dvoeated  strongly  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  and  this  I 
have  done,  not  so  much  as  regards  peenniary  oMttm  only,  hot  as  relating  to 

VOL.  II. — ^29. 
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The  system  has  produced  turbulence  and  discontent*  among 
the  workmen;  it  has  lowered  the  standard  of  morals,  it  has  caused 
incendiary  fires,  riots,  and  murders,  and  has  thus  lessened  the 
security  of  person*and  of  property.  The  reform  that  has  taken 
place,  cannnot  fail  to  improve  their  condition,  their  feelings,  their 
morals,  and  to  increase  that  security  by  which  further  and  more 
rapid  improvemei  *  will  be  insured.f 


The  UiriTED  States  present  a  very  different  picture.  With  them 
there  has  been  but  little  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  the  people 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  and  to  expend  in  their  own  way  the 
proceeds  of  their  labour.  There  are,  therefore,  but  few  persons 
who  are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions.^ 

the  moral  condition  of  the  poor.  Everything  about  iu  wai  paralyied  by  pauper- 
ism ;  the  land  was  cultivated  by  it,  the  children  were  nursed  and  rocked  in  the 
parish  cradle,  and  mendicancy  was  the  first  thing  they  were  instructed  in,  by 
clothing  them  in  rags  and  turning  them  upon  the  high  roads  without  restraint 
The  farmera  said,  *  if  we  cannot  manage  the  poor,  I  wonder  who  can  ;*  and 
the  overseers  were  so  alarmed  by  anonymous  letters,  and  the  constant  dread 
of  fire,  that  they  dared  not,  in  most  instances,  refuse  a  sturdy  pauper*s  demand.*^ — 
Second  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commtoeionere,  p,  546. 

*  English  workmen,  even  in  America,  arc  remarked  for  their  tendency  to  dis- 
sipation and  turbulence.  The  experience  of  all  employers  corroborates  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  Kempton,  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  says 
that  their  discontent  manifests  itself,  *  in  the  workmen  becoming  masters,  in  strikes 
and  demands  almost  always  ill  considered,  with  which  the  masters  cannot  comply, 
and  which  grievously  interfere  with  his  commercial  operations.  Their  ignorant 
expectations  generate  ill  will  and  hostility  towards  the  masters.*  Therefore,  he 
says,  *  they  do  not  like  to  take  English  workmen  into  the  New  England  factories.* 
^Greg'o  Factory  BiU,  p,  140, 141. 

t  The  poor  tax  has  already  fallen  to  about  four  millions  of  pounds. — Third  An- 
nual Report  of  Poor  Law  Commioeionero, 

t  Tiie  &ct  that  must  strike  every  stranger  on  his  landing,  and  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  impose  some  restraint  upon  his  national  pride,  above  all  if  he  is  an  Eng- 
lishman,§  is  the  appearance  of  general  ease  which  is  presented  to  his  observation. 
While  the  nations  of  Europe  are  all  more  or  less  a  prey  to  the  evils  of  paupetism, 
which  is  undermining  them,  while  the  ablest  men  are  unable  to  apply  a  remedy, 
there  are  here  no  poor,  at  least  in  the  States  of  the  north  and  east,  which  are  free 
from  the  taint  of  slavery.  If  he  encounter  a  few,  they  are  an  imperceptible  minority 
of  intemperate  individuals,  most  of  them  people  of  colour,  or  adventurers  newly 
landed,  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  habits  of  steady 
labour.  Here  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  live  by  labour,  and  to  live  well.  The 
articles  of  necessity  are  cheaper  than  in  France,  and  wages  ore  twice  or  thrice  as 
high.  A  few  days  since  I  was  on  the  line  of  a  rail  road,  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  they  were  making  embankments.  This  species  of  labour,  which 
requires  no  skill,  is  habitually  performed  by  the  Irishmen  newly  arrived  in  the 
United  States,  who  have  no  other  resouree  than  their  arms,  no  other  talent  than 

i  M.  Chevalier  here  mokes  the  same  mistake  as  M.  Sismondi.   (Site  fwte^page  9S0.) 
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In  the  State  of  Maine  there  were»  in  1835,  2,480  paupers, 
maintained  at  a  cost  of  9  68,188.  The  population  of  this  State, 
in  1830,  was  310,000,  of  whom  1,970  were  above  80  years  of 
age.  The  number  of  paupers  is,  therefore,  little  more  than  that  of 
those  who  by  age  and  disease  may  have  been  deprived  of  the 
power  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour. 

In  289  out  of  the  305  towns  in  Massachusetts,  the  number  of 
persons  relieved   or  supported,  in  1837,  was  14,099,  of  whom 
there  were  natives  of  the  State,  or  others  having  a  legal  resi- 
dence, ......        8,981 

Americans,  not  natives  of  the  State,  and  not  having  a 

legal  residence,  .....  1,976 
Foreigners,  ---•.-  2,870 
The  population  being  701,000,  it  follows  that  one  in  fifty  received 
aid.  Omitting  those  who  had  no  legal  residence,  the  proportion 
would  be  about  one  in  eighty,  or  H  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

In  that  State  there  are  161  alms-houses,  with  15,053  acres  of 
land  attached  thereto,  the  whole  valued  at  9803,982.  The 
whde  number  relieved  in  these  houses  was  6,832.  The  average 
number  of  occupants  was  4,017,  of  whom  3,160  were  unable  to 
labour.  Of  these,  546  were  insane,  and  370  idiots.  Total  cost 
of  the  poor  9  306,548. 

In  New  York,  in  1835,  the  whole  number  returned  as  paupers 
was  6,821,  out  of  a  population  of  2,174,517.*  From  the  returns 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  poor,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
persons  relieved,  in  1830,  was  15,506,  at  a  co^t  of  9  246,752 ; 
whereas,  in  1836,  the  number  was  37,959,  at  a  cost  of  9  396,100.1 
The  great  difference  between  the  number  of  paupers  and  that 
of  persons  relieved,  arises  out  of  the  influx  of  foreigners,  vast 


Um  ftrength  of  their  mascles.  These  Irishmen  are  boarded  and  lodged,  and  the 
following  b  their  allowance.  Abundance  of  bread  and  meat  at  every  meal,  coffee 
and  augar  twioe,  butter  once,  with  six  or  eight  glaaaea  of  whiskey.  In  addition  to 
this,  their  wages  are  40  cents,  (2  francs  13  centimes,)  under  the  least  favourahle 
circumstanoes ;  often  3  francs,  and  sometimes  4.  In  Franoe,  similar  labour  ia 
usually  worth  1  franc  25  centimes,  and  the  labourers  haye  to  support  themselyea. 
{CketoalUrt  t*  /  p»  169.)  The  condition  of  the  female  operatives  at  Lowell  is  thus 
described  by  M.  Chevalier :  **  Morning  and  evening,  and  at  meal  times,  seeing 
them  passing  in  the  streets,  well  dressed,  and  again,  seeing  suspended  on  the  walls 
of  the  &otoriea,  among  the  vases  of  flowers,  and  the  shrubs  which  they  cultivate, 
their  scarft,  and  their  shawls,  and  the  hoods  of  green  silk  with  which  they  envelope 
their  heads,  to  secure  them  from  the  heat  and  dust  in  walking,  I  said  to  myself^ 
'  this  is  not  Manchester.' "— <.  //.  p.  236. 

•  New  York  Annual  Register,  1836,  p.  346. 

t  American  Almanack,  1838,  p.  306. 
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numbers  of  whom  are  temporarily  thrown  upon  the  public  for 
support,  until  they  find  employment  and  means  of  supporting 
themselves.*  Of  the  above  number  20,554  belonged  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  at  which  immigrants  chiefly  arrive*  There  are 
attached  to  the  poor-houses  6,217  acres  of  land,  and  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  establishments  is  estimated  at  $  l,433,775.t 

The  adoption  of  the  English  system  of  poor  laws,  under  which 
the  idle  and  dissolute  feel  themselves  entitled  to  claim  support  as 
a  right,  has  been  attended  with  injurious  effects — so  much  so, 
that  attention  has  been  almost  universally  called  to  the  necessity 
for  a  change  of  system.  On  one  hand  are  the  attractions  of  the 
poor-house,  on  the  other  are  those  of  good  wages  and  a  constant 
demand  for  labour.  Thus  far  the  attractions  of  the  latter  have 
been  such  as  to  outweigh  those  of  the  former,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  injury  that  must  result  from  lessening  the  feeling  of 
independence.  It  may  be  asserted  with  perfect  confidence,  that 
in  no  part  of  the  world  is  that  feeling  so  universal  ;X  in  none  is 
labour  so  steadily  and  regularly  applied  as  in  the  United  States  in 

*  M.  ViUeneave,  (t,  L  p,  81,)  ftates  that  pauperiim  had  made  such  rapid  progreaa 
in  the  United  States  that,  although  thirty  jears  since  there  was  but  one  pauper  to 
333  persons,  there  is  novr  one  to  every  40.  Every  exertion  has  certainly  been 
made  to  increase  their  number,  by  offering  the  strongest  inducements  to  idleness ; 
but,  happily,  the  inducements  to  exertion  are  so  great  that  they  have,  in  a  great 
degree,  counterbalanced  the  attractions  of  poor-houses. 

t  American  Almanack,  1838,  p.  207. 

t  **  The  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  taught  from  his  earliest  inftncy  to  rdy 
npoa  his  own  exertions,  in  order  to  resist  the  evib  and  the  difficulties  of  life; 
he  looks  upon  the  social  authority  with  an  eye  of  mistrust  and  anxiety,  and  he  only 
claims  its  assistance  when  he  is  quite  unable  to  do  without  it"—- I>a  TheptemUe^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  30. 

**  The  mass  of  the  American  people  are  more  fully  initiated  than  the  mass  of 
European  population,  in  what  relates  to  the  dignity  of  man,  or  at  least  in  regard  to 
their  own  dignity.  The  American  workman  is  full  of  self-respect,  which  he  mani^ 
fbsts  not  only  by  an  extreme  susceptibility,  and  by  his  repugnance  to  use  the  term 
master,  which  he  replaces  by  that  df  employer,  but  also  by  much  greater  good  faith, 
exactitude,  and  scrupulousness  in  his  transactions.  He  is  exempt  from  the  vices 
of  the  slave,  such  as  lying  and  stealing,  which  are  so  frequent  among  our  labourers, 
particularly  those  of  our  cities  and  factories.  The  French  workman  is  outwardly 
much  more  submissive,  but  pressed  by  want  and  surrounded  by  temptations,  he 
raidy  omits  an  opportunity  of  deceiving  his  employer,  when  he  thinks  he  may  do 
so  with  impunity.  The  workman  of  Lyons  steals  the  silk  that  is  given  to  him  to 
weave.  (The  loss  to  the  employers  of  Lyons  is  estimated  at  a  million  of  francs,  or 
•300,000.)  The  workman  of  Rheims  does  the  same  by  the  wooL  (The  loss  is  also 
•Bttmated  at  a  million.)  Frauds  are  also  committed  in  America;  charcoal  is  sdd 
fyt  indigo,  and  talcose  stone  fi>r  white  soap,  but  they  are  rare  exoeptions.  The 
character  of  the  American  workman,  considered  as  a  labourer,  is  most  honourable, 
and  excites  the  envy  of  the  ^European,  who  compares  what  he  sees  here  with  that 
which  he  has  left  at  home.*  — CAetoItcr,  t.  IL  p.  408. 
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general;  in  none  is  consumption  so  great,*  and  particularly  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  population  is  more  dense, 
better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  educated  than  in  any  other. 
As  we  pass  from  that  State  to  the  west  and  south,  there  is  a 
diminution  in  the  steadiness  of  application,  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  labour  of  those  portions  of  the  population  unable  to 
aid  in  cultivation. 


If  the  moderation  of  the  claims  of  the  government  has,  by  per- 
mitting the  growth  of  capital,  tended  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
habit  of  regular  application,  not  less  so  has  it  operated  in  prevent- 
ing those  irregular  habits  which  arise  out  of  the  practice  of  smug- 
gling. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  duties  on  imports  have  been 
much  higher  than  they  should  have  been,  and  that  a  continuance 
of  the  system  would  have  had  highly  injurious  effects;  but  as  yet 
smuggling  has  been  exceedingly  limited  in  extent.  The  evidence 
of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  limited 
means  used  by  the  government  for  its  prevention,t  and  the  fa- 
cility with  which  merchandise  of  all  descriptions,  baggage,  &c., 
is  passed  through  the  custom  house.  The  whole  experience  of 
the  United  States  tends  to  prove  that  when  men  can,  by  honest 
industry,  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  the  proportion  that  will  prefer  to  adopt  dishonest  means 
is  small. 


The  effect  upon  morals  of  this  state  of  things,  is  of  the  most 
gratifying  character.  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  born 
in  the  United  States  is  small:  so  small,  that  we  should  suppose 
one  in  fifty  to  be  a  high  estimate.  In  the  groat  factories  of  the 
eastern  States  there  prevails  a  high  degree  of  morality,|  nre- 

*  **  In  this  ooDDtiy  the  consumption  of  articles  of  first  necessity,  traong  the 
whites,  embraces  many  articles  which,  among  us,  are  almost  deemed  luxuries, 
not  only  among  the  labouring  classes,  but  among  certain  classes  of  employers.** — 
Chtwdier^  U  11.  p.  406. 

t  •*  The  small  number  of  custom-house  officers  employed  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  the  extent  of  the  Coast,  renders  smuggling  very  easy ;  notwithstand- 
ing  it  is  less  practised  than  elsewhere,  because  every  body  endeavours  to  repress  it 
In  America,  there  is  no  police  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  such  accidents  are 
more  numerous  than  in  Europe;  but  in  general  they  are  more  speedily  extinguished, 
because  the  surrounding  population  is  prompt  in  rendering  assistance.** — De  7bc- 
fvmOe,  Fo{./.|f.  387. 

t  The  following  passage  from  a  statement  furnished  by  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  principal  establishments  in  Lowell,  shows  a  very  gratifying  state  of 
things.  ''There  have  only  occurred  three  instances  in  which  any  apparently  im. 
proper  connexion  or  intimacy  had  taken  place,  and  in  all  thoM  cases  the  parties 
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aenting  a  most  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  immorality  repre- 
sented to  exist  in  a  large  portion  of  those  of  England.* 
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When  person  and  property  are  secure,  the  owners  of  capital 
are  willing  to  apply  it  in  various  ways  tending  to  aid  the  exertions 
of  the  labourer.  One  employs  it  in  making  rail  roads  or  canals, 
secure  of  receiving  toll  for  their  use;  another  builds  houses  and 
bams;  a  third  constructs  machines  by  which  the  labour  of  the 
farmer,  or  that  of  the  cotton  or  woollen  manufacturer,  is  rendered 
more  productive;  a  fourth  opens  a  shop  at  which  the  manufacturer 
and  the  ploughman  may  exchange  their  products;  and  a  fifth  builds 

ware  married  on  the  dincovery,  and  eereral  monthi  prior  to  the  birth  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  10  that,  in  a  legal  point  of  yiew,  no  illegitimate  birth  haa  taken  place  among 
the  femalea  employed  in  the  miUi  imder  mj  direction.  Nor  have  I  known  of  but 
one  case  among  all  the  females  employed  in  Lowell.  I  have  aaid  known — I  ihould 
lay  heard  of  one  case.  I  am  just  informed,  that  that  was  a  case  where  the  female 
had  been  employed  but  a  few  days  in  any  mill,  and  was  forthwith  rejected  from 
the  corporation,  and  sent  to  her  friends.  In  point  of  female  chastity,  I  believe  that 
Lowell  is  as  free  from  reproach  as  any  place  of  an  equal  population  in  the  United 
States  or  the  world.*' 

At  the  great  establishment  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  we  have  been  assured  that 
there  has  never  been  a  case  of  bastardy.    M.  de  Beaumont  says, 

**  You  may  estimate  the  morality  of  any  population,  when  you  have  ascertained 
that  of  the  women;  and  one  cannot  contemplate  American  society  without  adminu 
tion  for  the  respect  which  there  encircles  the  tie  of  marriage.  The  same  sentiment 
existed  to  a  like  degree  among  no  nation  of  antiquity ;  and  the  existing  societies  of 
Europe,  in  their  corruption,  have  not  even  a  conception  of  such  purity  of  morals. 
In  America,  people  are  not  more  severe  than  elsewhere,  as  to  the  disorders  and 
even  the  debaucheries  of  single  life;  one  meets  with  abundance  of  young  men  there 
whose  manners  are  notoriously  dissolute,  and  who  are  thought  none  the  worse  of 
on  that  account  But  society  has  no  toleration  for  any  tampering  with  conjugal 
fiuth ;  it  is  as  inflexible  towards  the  man  who  tempte  as  to  the  woman  who  yields ; 
both  are  banished  ito  bosom ;  and  to  meet  this  stem  award  it  is  not  even  necessary 
to  be  guilty;  it  suffices  to  have  incurred  suspicion." — Marie,  t  Z /k  29. 

"  The  marriage  tie  is  more  sacred  among  American  loorlmiefi  than  among  the 
middle  elaeeee  of  various  countries  of  Europe.  Although  in  America  marriage  is 
accompanied  by  fewer  ceremonies  and  formalities  than  with  us,  and  although  it  is 
not  so  indissoluble,  cases  of  adultery  are  extremely  rare." — Chevalier^  t.  IL  p,  405. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  with  a  different  system,  there  would  in  time 
arise,  in  the  factories  of  England,  a  similar  state  of  things.  There  are,  even  now, 
some  similar  cases  to  be  found  in  that  country,  proving  how  much  good  may  be 
done,  where  the  owners  are  disposed  to  do  what  is  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
cause  of  morality. 

**  Amongst  the  great  number  of  factory  operatives  employed  under  this  gentle- 
man, [William  Grant,  Esq.,  at  Rumsbottom,]  only  one  case  of  female  misconduct 
has  occurred  in  the  space  of  twenty  years,  and  that  was  a  farmer's  daughter." — 
Ure,  p.  416.— iVble. 
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wagons  or  ships  for  the  transportation  of  such  portions  thereof  as 
they  may  desire  to  exchange  with  persons  at  a  distance.  Unless 
they  felt  secure  in  so  doing  all  would  be  disposed  to  retain  their 
property  in  the  most  portable  form,  in  order  that  it  might  most 
readily  be  concealed  or  carried  off.  Thus  in  India,  exposed  to 
such  depredations  as  we  have  described,  the  owner  of  capital 
would  not  be  willing  to  build  houses,  nor  would  he  open  a  shop, 
because  he  could  have  no  security  that  the  foroner  would  not  be 
destroyed,  or  the  latter  plundered. 

The  owner  of  the  rail  road,  or  of  the  ship,  or  of  the  wagon, 
lends  his  capital  to  the  man  who  wished  his  commodities  trans- 
ported to  market,  and  the  labour  of  the  latter  is  thereby  rendered 
more  productive,  or  is  improved  in  its  quality.  For  the  use  of 
the  capital  so  lent  he  receives  a  portion  of  the  commodities  trans- 
ported, or  the  value  in  money  of  that  portion.  The  owner  of  a 
house  lends  it  to  another,  and  receives  payment  for  its  use,  in  the 
form  of  rent — as  does  the  owner  of  a  farm  from  a  third  who 
desires  to  cultivate  it  The  owner  of  woollen  or  cotton  ma- 
chinery lends  it  to  the  workman,  who  leaves  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor  a  certain  proportion  of  the  product,  as  compensation 
for  its  use;  or  the  owner  agrees  to  take  the  whole  product  and  to 
pay  him  for  his  share,  in  money,  what  are  termed  wages. 

When  the  capitalist  lends  his  capital  freely  credit  is  said  to  be 
high,  and  he  is  willing  to  take  a  small  proportion  of  the  product  of 
labour  for  the  loan  of  his  machinery;  when  he  does  not  lend  it 
freely  credit  is  said  to  be  low,  and  he  requires  a  large  proportion  of 
the  product  for  its  use.  Where  credit  is  high  labour  and  capital  are 
productive,  and  the  small  proportion  yields  him  a  large  return^  as 
in  the  United  States  and  England.  Where  credit  is  low,  labour 
and  capital  are  unproductive,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  ca- 
pitalist gives  him  a  small  return^  as  in  France  and  India, 

We  have  already  shown,  that  in  the  infancy  of  society,  xchen 
cultivation  is  limited  to  tlie  superior  soils,  labour  is  unproductive, 
capital  is  scarce,  and  its  owner  takes  a  large  proportion;  but  as 
population  and  capital  increase,  and  cultivation  is  extended  over 
the  inferior  soils,  labour  becomes  productive,  capital  is  accumu- 
lated with  facility,  and  the  owner  takes  a  small  proportion  for  its 
use.  In  the  first,  credit  is  low,  and  the  owner  of  capital  is  un- 
willing to  lend  it;  whereas,  in  the  last,  credit  is  high,  and  the 
capitalist  is  not  restrained  by  any  of  those  doubts  of  the  general 
security  of  property  which  exist  in  the  former  period.  High 
credit  is  inconsistent  with  a  scattered  population,  as  witness  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  and  Spain,  when  compared  with  England,  Scotland, 
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and  Holland.  If  we  take  the  several  States  of  the  American 
Union,  we  shall  find  that  credit  is  highest  where  population  is 
most  dense,  and  that  the  former  diminishes  as  the  latter  becomes 
more  scattered,  and  thus  the  owner  of  capital,  in  Massachusetts* 
prefers  five  per  cent  at  home,  to  the  prospect  of  twelve  per  cent 
in  Arkansas. 

The  same  state  of  things  that  is  observed  throughout  the  United 
States,  would  exist  throughout  the  world,  were  it  not  for  the  exist- 
ence of  disturbing  causes.  Credit  should  be  higher  in  France 
than  in  Scotland ;  in  India  than  in  France;  and  in  all  higher  than 
in  the  United  States;  yet  such  is  not  the  fact  We  have  seen  that 
the  capitalists  of  the  latter  are  more  willing  to  lend  their  capital  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  the  labourer  by  the  construction  of  rail 
roads,  canals,  houses,  ships,  and  machinery  of  every  description^ 
than  are  those  of  France,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  labour 
of  the  former  is  more  productive. 


There  are  other  modes  in  which  credit  tends  to  render  labour 
productive,  and  which  we  propose  now  to  consider.  In  those 
to  which  we  have  referred,  the  capitalist  retains  his  property  in 
possession  of  himself  or  of  his  agents,  but  in  those  to  which  we 
now  refer,  he  places  it  out  of  his  possession,  trusting  to  the  honesty 
of  those  to  whom  he  lends  it,  that  it,  or  an  equivalent  value  in  other 
commodities,  will  be  returned,  with  rent  or  interest,  for  its  use. 
Thus  the  shopkeeper  parts  with  spades  and  axes,  or  provisions,  or 
clothing,  to  those  who  have  occasion  for  them,  trusting  that  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  they  will  repay  him.  He,  in  his 
turn,  obtains  from  the  maker  of  axes  and  spades,  or  the  grower 
of  wheat,  or  the  manufacturer  of  clothing,  a  quantity  of  those 
commodities,  upon  his  assurance  that  he  will  pay  him  their  value 
at  a  given  time,  and  the  manufacturer  obtains  from  a  bonk  or 
banker  the  use  of  money  to  enable  him  to  purchase,  machinery,  or 
raw  materials,  and  to  pay  wages,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  grant 
credit  to  the  retailer. 

In  the  infancy  of  society  little  credit  of  this  kind  is  given,  and 
never,  linless  the  capitalist  expects  to  obtain  a  very  large  return. 
In  the  fur  trade  the  trader  grants  to  the  Indian  a  few  goods,  but 
he  expects  to  have  in  payment  that  which  will  yield  him  three,  or 
four,  or  five  hundred  per  cent  The  trapper  thus  obtains  but  about 
one  third,  one  fourth,  or  one  fifth*  of  the  value  of  the  commo- 
dities produced  by  his  labour,  while  the  trader  obtains  but  small 

•  See  Vol  L  pege  12. 
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returns  for  the  use  of  bis^capitol^  on  account  of  the  lai^  propor-  • 
tion  of  it  that  he  is  obliged  to  retain  concealed  and  unproductive^^ 
The  Indian  and  the  trapper  remain  in  a  state  of  poverty,  and  the 
trader  is  but  moderately  compensated  for  his  toils  and  his  risks. 
He  has  a  large  pf:(qKniUm^  but  the  whole  product  is  trifling  in 
amount.  As  population  becomes  more  dense  and  security  more 
cqnnplete,  shops  increase  in  number,  and  the  owners  are  willing 
to  grant  credit  to  all  whom  they  deem  likely  to  pay  them.  Labour 
becomes  further  divided,  and  there  are  shops  in  which  capital 
may  be  had  in  the  form  of  provisions ;  others  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  form  of  coats,  hats,  and  shoes;  and  others  in  which 
it  is  to  be  had  in  that  of  gold  or  silver. 

With  the  further  increase  in  the  density  of  population,  labour 
becomes  still  more  productive,  and  new  divisions  take  place. 
One  man  deals  in  flour  only — ^buying  and  selling  large  quantities 
thereof;  another  deals  in  cotton;  a  third  in  wool,  &c.  Confi- 
dence is  increased,  and  the  purchaser  of  a  commodity  no  longer 
finds  it  necessary  to  verify  for  himself  the  quality  of  that  which 
he  has  purchased,  the  name  of  an  individual  upon  the  barrel  of 
flour,  or  upon  the  bale  of  cotton  or  wool,  being  suflicient  guaran- 
tee for  it  He  finds  it  inconvenient  to  take  them  into  his  posses- 
sion, and  is  content  to  take  an  agreement  for  the  delivery  of  the 
quantity  purchased,  and  thus  property  changes  owners  ten,  twen- 
ty, or  thirty  times,  without  having  been  removed.  The  saving 
of  labour  that  is  thus  caused  is  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, resulting  from  the  confidence  of  man  in  his  fellow  man. 
If  that  confidence  did  not  exist,  a  number  of  persons  would  be 
employed  in  removing  commodities  firom  one  place  to  another, 
instead  of  cultivating  or  manufacturing  others  for  themselves. 
The  greater  the  quantity  of  commodities  produced,  the  larger 
is  the  proportion  retained  by  the  labourer;  and  it  is  therefore 
to  him  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  man  should  be 

^**  Captain  Bonneville  now  mado  his  arrangements  for  the  autumn  and  th» 
winter.  The  nature  of  the  country  through  which  he  was  about  to  travel  render- 
ed  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  with  wagons.  He  had  more  goods  and  supplies 
of  various  kinds,  also,  than  were  required  for  present  purposes,  or  than  could  eon. 
veniently  be  transported  on  horseback ;  aided,  therefore,  by  a  few  confidential  men, 
he  made  cacheB,  or  secret  pits,  during  the  night,  when  all  tho  rest  of  the  camp 
were  asleep,  and  in  them  deposited  tho  superfluous  effects,  together  with  the 
wagons.  All  traces  of  the  cachet  wore  then  carefiiUy  obliterated.  This  is  a 
common  expedient  with  the  traders  and  trappers  of  the  mountains.  Having  no 
established  posts  and  magaaines,  they  make  their  escAes,  or  deposites,  at  certain 
points,  whither  they  repair  occasionally  for  supplies.  It  is  an  expedient  derived 
from  the  wandering  tribes  of  Indian8.'*^i7Mly  MounUing,  VhL  If.  98. 
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productiyely  employed.  With  the  increage  in  the  production  of 
commodities  the  proportion  of  the  capitalist  falls ;  but  he  finds 
a  constaiU  increase  tf  quantity^  so  that  he  also  has  every  reason 
to  desire  that  labour  should  be  productively  employed.  Both, 
therefore,  benefit  by  the  increase  of  confidence. 


In  the  infancy  of  society,  the  owner  of  sheep  barters  for  oxen, 
and  the  owner  of  wheat  exchanges  it  for  labour.  With  the  in- 
creased density  of  population  this  is  found  inconvenient,  and 
a  medium  of  exchange  is  adopted,  as  wheat,  tobacco,  cowrie 
shells,  gold,  or  silver.  As  civilization  increases  we  find  the  pre- 
cious metals  exclusively  used  for  this  purpose.  The  transport 
even  of  these  from  one  country  to  another,  is  found  inconvenient, 
and  the  gradual  increase  of  confidence  permits  the  substitution  of 
bills  of  exchange,  by  which  A.,  residing  in  Venice,  and  having 
gold  in  Paris,  transfers  the  same  to  B.,  who  has  gold  in  Venice, 
and  desires  to  trasfer  it  to  Paris.  This  species  of  transaction 
exists,  however,  among  the  mercantile  class  only,  and  a  much 
higher  degree  of  confidence  is  necessary  before  the  labouring 
classes  can  dispense  with  the  use  of  coin.  By  degrees  the  incon- 
venience of  using  the  precious  metals  at  home  leads  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  similar  system  in  smaller  transactions,  and  A.,  in  the 
Strand,  having  gold  in  Fleet  street,  transfers  to  B.  the  right  of 
receiving  the  same,  which  B.,  in  like  manner,  transfers  to  C,  D., 
E.,  and  F.  Here  the  saving  of  labour  is  very  considerable,  as 
twenty  payments  may  be  made  in  less  time  than  a  single  one 
could  be  were  it  necessary  to  count  down  the  amount  in  either 
gold  or  silver.  In  this  case  there  still  remain  two  inconveniences, 
both  of  which  tend  to  cause  loss  of  time,  and  to  render  labour 
less  productive  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  first  is  that  the 
order  drawn  by  A.  in  favour  of  B.,  would  not  be  for  the  sum  that 
B.  might  wish  to  pay  to  C,  or  C.  to  D.,  and  it  might  therefore 
become  necessary  to  convert  it  into  gold,  before  it  could  perform 
a  second  operation.  The  second  is,  tliat  A.,  not  being  personally 
known  to  R,  C,  or  D.,  might  find  it  difficult  to  use  his  check 
without  delay  in  sending  to  the  place  in  which  his  gold  was  de- 
posited, to  ascertain  that  it  was  good.  Both  of  these  difficulties 
would  be  removed,  if  he  were  to  place  the  gold  with  some 
person  generally  known,  who  would  give  him  agreements  to 
pay  out  the  same  whenever  demanded — such  agreements  to  be 
in  certain  sums — say  10,  20,  50,  or  100  dollars,  or  pounds.  Here 
would  be  a  vast  saving  of  labour,  tending  to  render  that  of  the 
community  more  productive,  and  to  increase  the  reward  of  both 
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capitalist  and  labourer.  It  would,  however,  be  only  by  degrees 
that  the  labouring  classes  would  acquire  sufficient  confidence  in 
those  agreements  to  accept  them  in  lieu  of  the  gold  or  silver 
which  they  might  be  entiUed  to  receive  as  wages.  In  the  com* 
mencement  of  such  a  system  there  would  be  few  notes  used  ex- 
cept of  the  larger  denominations,*  such  as  would  pass  among 
merchants  or  traders  on  an  extensive  scale;  but  as  the  small 
shopkeeper  and  the  labourer  became  accustomed  to  them,  notes 
of  5,  10, 15,  and  20  do}Iars,  and  perhaps  even  of  smaller  denomi- 
nations, would  be  brought  into  use;  and  with  every  increase  of 
confidence,  there  would  be  found  an  increase  in  the  productive- 
ness  of  labour. 


Increase  of  confidence  would  be  manifested  by  the  adoption 
of  all  those  modes  of  operation  by  which  transfers  are  facilitated, 
and  the  productiveness  of  labour  augmented.  The  numberf  of 
shops  at  which  provisions,  or  clothing,  or  money  could  be  pur- 
chased, would  be  increased.  The  facility  of  obtaining  upon  cre- 
dit the  use  of  the  commodities  or  machinery  required  by  the 
labourer  would  be  increased,  attended  with  a  constant  diminution 


*  The  Bank  of  Bengtl  iatooi  notes  which  vary  in  ftmount  from  10  to  30,000  ra- 
pen,  there  being  no  limitjttion.  The  largett  portion  i$  in  notes  of  100  rupeed  €md 
mpwardo.  The  vwnge  amount  in  circulation  is  £  800,000. 

The  Bank  of  France  iasueii  no  notee  of  less  than  500  franca.  In  both  comitriea 
the  confidence  in  paper  ia  small.  With  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour, 
■mall  notes  will  take  the  place  of  the  precious  metals. 

t  With  the  increase  in  the  &ciUties  of  exchange  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  pro^ 
portion  which  the  traders,  or  persons  employed  in  the  performance  of  exchanges, 
bear  to  the  community.  In  the  infancy  of  society,  the  trader  collects  his  own  mer. 
ehandise,  accompanies  it  to  the  great  market,  where  he  exchanges  it  (or  what  he 
requires,  and  returns  to  attend  personally  to  the  exdiange  of  tlic  latter  directly  with 
the  ooosumer.  Such  we  sec  now  to  be  the  case  in  the  cost,  where  thousands  of 
merchanti  are  constantly  on  the  road,  with  small  quantities  of  mcrcliandiae.  By 
degrees  several  traders  unite  to  place  their  property  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  property  in  a  caravan,  or  in  a  ship,  will  be  under 
the  charge  of  persons  who  are  not  owners  thereof.  A  further  stop  in  the  progreM 
of  confidence,  places  the  whole  cargo  under  the  care  of  a  single  individual,  as  is 
now  done  in  the  case  of  voyages  to  China,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  dtc.  Another 
and  the  last  step  is,  where  the  trader  in  one  city,  reposing  entire  confidence  in  a 
trader  of  another  city,  places  his  property  in  his  hands  for  sale,  with  orders  to 
purchase  in  return  such  commodities  as  are  required.  Such  is  now  the  case  be- 
tween  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  between  the  United  States  and 
Rngl«nH.  With  each  of  tkeee  ehangee  there  i»  a  diminiehed  proportion  nf  the  labour 
of  a  community  rehired  for  the  performance  ofexehangee^  leaving  a  larger  proper. 
tion  to  be  directly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  or  manufacture  of  commodities;  the 
oonseqoenoe  of  which  is  that  labour  becomes  more  productive,  to  the  great  advan. 
tage  of  both  htbonrer  and  capitalist 
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in  the  proportion  charged  by  the  owner  for  the  risk  of  payment, 
and  a  constant  increase  in  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  agree- 
ment of  the  seller  to  deliver  the  quantity  and  quality  of  com- 
modities contracted  for,  whether  wheat*  cloth,  wine,  gold,  or 
silver. 

The  increase  in  the  facilities  of  intercourse  and  exchange  re- 
sulting from  an  increase  of  the  number  of  shops  and  factories, 
and  the  improvement  of  roads,  would  be  attended  by  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  capital  required  to  be  invested  in  any 
particular  commodity.  The  man  who  could  draw  his  supplies 
daily  from  the  manufacturer  of  cotton-cloth,  would  not  keep  on 
hand  more  than  a  week's  supply,  whereas,  another,  who  was  dis- 
tant five  hundred  miles,  would  be  compelled  to  keep  suflicient 
for  one,  or  two,  or  three  months.  The  former  could  trade  upon 
9 1000  to  an  extent  as  great  as  the  latter  could  do  with  $5000; 
and  he  on  his  part  could  do  as  much  as  could  be  done  by  another, 
distant  one  thousand  miles,  with  an  investment  of  $10,000  in  the 
same  species  of  commodity.  If  the  three  traders  possessed  each 
a  capital  of  $10,000,  the  first  could  appropriate  $9000  to  the 
purchase  of  other  commodities— of  a  house  in  which  to  transact 
his  business — or  of  machinery;  the  second  would  have  $5000; 
and  the  third  would  have  nothing,  his  whole  capital  being  em- 
ployed in  keeping  a  supply  of  one  description  of  commodities 
sufficient  to  meet  the  current  demand — to  furnish  the  cttrrency  of 
catUm-cloth. 

In  like  manner  a  man  who  lived  near  a  shop  at  which  money 
was  bought  and  sold — or  a  bank — and  who  felt  entire  confidence 
that  he  could  draw  from  it  a  daily  supply,  would  not  keep  on 
hand  more  than  sufficient  for  his  daily  demands;  whereas,  others, 
living  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  or  one  thousand  miles,  would 
be  compelled  to  keep  on  hand  as  much  as  would  meet  the  de- 
mands for  weeks,  or  perhaps  months.  A  single  hundred  dollars 
might  be  sufficient  for  the  first,  whereas  the  last  might  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  $1000  or  $5000  employed  in  furnishing  the 
currency  of  money,  whether  of  paper  or  of  gold  and  silver. 

Money  is  used  for  facilitating  exchanges.  So  are  wagons. 
When  the  facilities  of  intercourse  are  small,  a  large  quantity  of 
money  is  required  for  performing  a  small  amount  of  exchanges. 
When  the  roads  are  bad  many  wagons  are  required  for  trans- 
porting a  small  quantity  of  commodities.  As  the  facilities  of 
intercourse  are  increased — as  shops  for  dealing  in  money  increase 
in  number — ^there  is  a  constant  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  money 
required,  attended  with  a  constant  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
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exchanges  to  be  performed;  ainl  as  turnpikes  and  rail  roads 
appear,  there  is  a  constant  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  wagons 
employed  in  transportation,  and  an  equaUy  constant  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  merchandise  transported*  A  single  guinea 
in  London  will  perform  as  many  exchanges  as  would  be  per- 
formed by  ten  in  most  of  the  villages  of  England — ^by  twenty 
in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland — by  one  hundred 
in  the  Highlands— or  by  one  thousand  in  the  Orkneys.  A  single 
car  on  a  rail  road  transports  as  much  as  would  be  transported  by 
a  dozen  wagons  on  the  best  turnpike— or  by  five  hundred  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Every  increase  in  the  facilities  of  intercourse,  resulting  from 
the  increase  of  population  and  of  capital,  would  thus  be  attended 
with  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  currency  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  given  number  of  exchanges.  E  veiy  increase  of 
confidence  in  bank  notes  would  tend  to  diminish  the  proportion  of 
the  currency  required  to  be  in  gold  or  silver.  Further  increase 
of  confidence  would  be  attended  with  the  substitution  of  indivi- 
dual checks,  drafts,  &c.,  for  bank  notes,  gold,  or  sOver.  Here 
would  be  a  further  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  currency  required, 
and  in  the  quantity  of  capital  required  for  its  support,  attended 
with  a  further  increase  in  the  quantity  that  might  be  applied  to 
production,  and  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged. 
Millions  of  exchanges  are  performed  in  London,  daily,  without 
the  necessity  for  using  as  much  currency,  in  the  form  of  gold, 
silver,  or  bank  notes,  as  are  required  for  the  purchase  of  a  cargo 
of  hides  at  Buenos  Ay  res. 

The  smaller  the  quantity  of  capital  required  to  be  kept  in  the 
form  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  exchanges^  the  larger 
will  be  the  quantity  that  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of 
machinery  for  aiding  production.  And  thus  with  the  increase  of 
population,  of  capital,  and  of  confidence,  there  is  a  constant  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  proctuction,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  currency.  There  is,  therefore^  a  constant  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  currency  to  production. 


Credit  cannot  exist  without  confidence  in  the  security  of  pro- 
perty and  in  the  disposition  of  the  purchaser  of  a  commodity  to 
pay  for  it  at  the  time  appointed.  No  man  parts  with  his  pro- 
perty except  when  he  believes  that  an  equivalent  will  be  returned. 
No  man  accepts  a  note,  check,  or  draft,  in  return  for  his  com- 
modities except  when  he  believes  that  it  will  be  duly  paid.  In 
accepting  it  he  gives  evidence  that  he  believes  the  party  pur- 
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chasing  means  to  pay  him,  and  «will  have  the  ability  so  to  do. 
The  existence  cf  a  system  rf  general  credit  is  emdence  that  the 
people  composing  the  communOy  in  which  it  exists  believe  that  their 
neighbours  are  honest  and  tcill  pay  the  debts  they  may  contract 
Referring  to  the  history  of  England  an^  of  France,  we  see  that 
a  few  centuries  since  credit  was  almost  unknown,  but  that  as 
population  became  more  dense,  it  arose,  and  that  it  has  steadily 
increased  with  the  growth  of  population  and  increased  security 
of  property. 

In  IiTDiA,  credit  has  scarcely  any  existence,  except  among  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  the  principal  cities.  The  owner  of 
seed  lends  it  to  the  agriculturist,  on  condition  of  receiving  one 
hvndred  per  cent  for  its  use  until  the  time  of  harvest*  Three 
four,  and  five  per  cent,  per  month,t  are  the  ordinary  charges  for 
the  use  of  capital,  but  tlie  great  majority  of  the  people  of  that 
country  cannot  obtain  it  on  any  terms  whatever. 

At  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  government  bills  are  discounted  at  4 
per  cent,  government  paper  6  per  cent,  private  bills  7  per  cent 
The  difference  marks  the  extent  of  risk,  which  is  obviously  very 
great,  and  accordingly  we  are  informed  that  the  Bank  **  has  lost 
considerably  by  bad  debts  and  forgeries."| 


In  Fraitce,  the  owner  of  a  commodity  has  little  disposition  to 
part  with  it  unless  he  can  have  payment  on  delivery,  and  little  busi- 
ness is  therefore  done  upon  credit  The  owner  of  capital  is  not  dis- 
posed to  lend  it,  and  a  necessary  consequence  is  that  large  quan- 
tities lie  idle.  The  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  that  country  is 
estimated  at  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,^  being  three  times  the 
quantity  supposed  to  exist  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  ex- 
ceeding by  60  per  cent  the  whole  circulation  of  goldt  silver^  and 
paper.  The  amount  of  production  of  France  does  not  exceed 
two  thirds  of  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  as  the  number  of 


•  Cdebrooke,  Hasbandry  of  Bengal,  p.  101.   t  Rickards*a  India,  VoL  II.  p.  196. 

I  See  Martin's  Colonial  Library.    East  Indiea.    VoL  IL  p.  136. 

§  *«The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  that  has  been  struck  in  France,  of  the  new 
coinage,  amounted,  in  1836,  to  a  little  more  than  4,000,000,000,  of  which  nearly 
three  fourths  were  of  silver,  and  one  fourth  of  gold.  It  is  not  probable  that 
more  than  1,000,000,000  have  been  exported  or  melted,  m  that  there  remain 
3,000,000,000,  ($600,000,000.)  A  part  of  this  immense  capital  is  out  of  circuhu 
tion,  and  re9U  luried  in  lAs  eq^ers  of  individudU,  or  hoarded  by  the  poor^  unwiUing 
to  eot^fide  to  cny  one  fileir  little  savii^s.*'—- Cftevalier,  LeUrf  9ut  VAmeriquo  iu 
Nord,ULp.4Xa. 
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exchanges  must,  in  consequence  of  the  inferiority  in  the  quality 
of  labour,  bear  a  still  smaller  proportion,^  it  follows  that  the 
amount  of  circulation  required  for  their  performance  is  propor- 
tionably  small,  and  does  not  exceed  160  or  200  millions  of  dollars, 
or  750  to  1000  millions  of  francs.  At  least  two  thirds  of  the 
precious  metals  of  France,  admitting  the  amount  to  be  9000 
millions,  must  now  lie  unproductive,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  confidence  that  forbids  the  owners  to  part  with  them^f 

To  this  want  of  confidence  is  due  the  fact,  that  throughout 
France  there  has  been,  until  recently,  but  one  of  those  labour- 
saving  machines  termed  banks,  at  which  money  is  bought  and 
sold.  About  twenty  years  since,  that  one  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  branches  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Lille,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Where  commodities  arc  not  parted  with  except  for  prompt 
payment,  there  can  be  little  inducement  to  establish  banks,  whose 
chief  business  ought  to  be  the  discount  of  bills  given  for  merchan- 
dise. How  little  this  is  the  case,  may  be  judged  firom  the  fact 
that,  in  1836,  the  Bank  of  France  made  a  new  attempt  to  estab- 
lish branches,  placing  one  at  Kheims,^  and  another  at  St  Etiennc,§ 
and  the  discounts  at  each  have  been  but  about  200,000  francs, 
^40,000,)  per  week. 

The  maximum  of  the  discounts  of  the  Bank  of  France,  in  1836, 
was  151,000,000,  ($30,000,000,)  and  the  minimum  77,000,000 
francs,  ($15,000,000,)  the  average  being  about  $22,000,000,  or 
less  than  two  thirds  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  total  amount  of  discounts  in  the  year  was  760,000,000  francs.|| 
The  number  of  notes  discounted  in  the  year  was  406,187,  giving 
an  average  of  about  1870  francs  a  $380,  or  about  £80  ster- 


*  When  labour  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  as  is  the  case  in  France,  the  chief 
part  of  the  product  thereof  consists  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  consumed  by  the  producer,  and  does  not  become  the  subject  of  ex* 
change.  With  every  improvoment  in  the  quality  of  labour  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  quafOUjf  of  production,  and  in  the  proportion  of  the  products  that  are  ex- 
changed. 

t  The  deposites  in  the  Bank  of  France,  in  1835,  were  only  75,000,000  of  francs, 
($15,000,000);  and  in  1836, 48,800,000,  ($9,800,000.) 

X  Population  100,000.  §  Population  25,000. 

n  The  fluctuations  in  the  business  of  this  institution  have  been  exceedingly 
great  In  1826,  the  total  amount  of  bills  disoounted  was  689  millions.  In  1831, 
it  fell  to  223  millions.  In  1832,  to  151  millions,  or  only  30  millions  of  dolUrs, 
being  an  average  o/2)  miUione  of  doUare  per  month,  instead  of  above  11  millions 
in  1826.  This  course  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  distress  then  so  universal  in 
France. 
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liog,  aod  the  average  lime  cannot  have  exceeded  50  days.^ 
Small  as  is  thii  amount^  and  short  as  is  the  time,  the  bank  requires 
three  endoreerif  or  two  eiUlorseri  and  a  depotUe  cfpropertj/ equal  in 
value  to  the  ban  thai  is  to  be  made^  showing  how  very  siaall  is  the 
confidence  reposed  in  the  engagements  of  individualist  Under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  extraordinary  if  the  losses  of  the 
institution  were  not  smalL:^ 

The  same  want  of  confidence  which  prevents  individuals  firom 
parting  with  merchandise  on  credit,  prevents  others  firom  applying 
their  capital  to  the  formation  of  banks,  to  which  those  who  were 
desirous  of  increasing  their  machinery  of  production,  might  ap- 
ply for  aid§  Savings*  banks  are  not  popular,||  and  large  sums 


*  The  Teiy  mull  unoimti  for  which  notes  are  ^Ten,  ii  thown  by  the  etitement 
of  the  prendent  of  the  bank,  that  •'of  406,187  notee  diaooanted  in  1836,  five  eijfhtha 
were  ibr  auma  len  than  1000  franca,  b  $186  67;**  and  that  '•flMmy  rtpunmrft 
ftrtmmi  mnder  lOOyhmec,  (a  918  67,)  fignied  on  the  booka.** 

t  The  ibUowins  aooonnt  of  the  Bank  of  France,  we  tike  from  Goldamith*a  8t». 
tiatica  of  France,  p.  13a 

•^The  operationa  of  the  Bank  conaiat:  Flrat,  in  diaeoontini^  billa  of  exchange 
not  exceeding  three  montha  date,  and  bearing  ikrw  afporala  andbraMMiito  of  re> 
apeetaUe  peraooa  not  connected  with  each  other.  Nerertheleaa,  the  bank  diacoimta 
billa  which  haye  tw0  reapeeiabU  endoraemmUt  only,  fnmdad  a  d^ouU  h€  mimi€  m 
fnperiy  ef  equal  value, 
•*  Second. — ^It  makea  adyancoa  of  monej  on  government  aeeuritiea. 
••Thirdw— It  makea  advancea  on  depoaitea  of  bollion,  or  foreign  coin,  dtamonda, 
aharea  in  public  companiea,  &«.,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per  annom.  Not  leaa 
than  the  value  of  10,000  franca  ii  received  aa  a  depoaite,  and  diacoont  ibr  45  days 
Ii  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  aum  advanced;  nor  if  the  depoaite  be  redeem, 
ed  the  next  day,  ia  any  part  of  the  diacoont  refimded.  There  are  very  lew  bonk 
notea  in  circolatidn  in  the  departmenta,  and  thoae  that  are,  if  at  any  diaiance  from 
Paria,  paaa  at  a  diacount  of  1)  per  cent,  aa  they  are  not  received  in  payment  of 
taxea  or  cnatom  houae  dntiea  in  aea-porta,  ao  that  remitiancee  mutt  be  made  im  kmrd 
caek^for  which  a  premium  of  five  per  ceni,  it  paid  at  the  poti  ^fiee.** 

t  The  preaident  aUted  that  of  the  diacounta  of  1836  only  a  ain^  note  of  900 
franca  remained  aa  a  apapended  debt  From  other  remarka  it  may  be  inferred  that 
there  ia  a  conaideraUe  amount  remaining  from  previoua  yeara.  In  1831,  it  ex- 
oeeded  four  milliona. 

^  The  local  banka  of  France  are  aix  in  number,  with  a  capital  of  14  ""Utiffna  of 
franca,  or  leaa  than  3  miUiona  of  dollant — CAeeaJter,  U  I,  p.  388. 

H  Bowring*8  Second  Report,  p.  36.  Franca. 
The  Savinga*  Bank  of  Paria  waa  founded  in  1818,  and  m  1830  ita  de- 
poaitea amounted  to              43«559,117f 

Thia  amount  ahowa  that  the  ayatem  waa  underrtood,  and  that  credit 

f  In  1836,  the  amount,  according  to  M.  Chevalier,  (torn,  IL  p.  500,)  waa 
45,683,183  franca,  having  inereated  little  mare  than  two  miUiont  in  tix  ytarf. 
The  Savinga*  Fund  of  the  departmontt  amounted  to  37,965,445  franca.  Total, 
83«598,637,  or  16  milliona  of  doUara. 
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are  hoarded  which  under  other  circumstances  would  be  most 
usefully  applied. 

The  consequence  is  that  those  who  have  occasion  to  borrow, 
are  obliged  to  pay  high  interest,  while  large  sums  remain  unin- 
vested. Money  can  rarely  be  obtained  on  a  firH  mortgage  at 
less  than  6  per  cent,  and  the  small  proprietors  and  manufacturers 
pay  8,  9,  12,  and  15  per  cent*  As  we  descend  in  the  social 
scale,  the  rate  of  interest  rises.  The  workman  of  the  loums^  in  hi$ 
purchases^  pays  fifty  per  cenL^  and  even  one  hundred  per  cent  per 
annum.  For  the  peasant^  in  his  deaKngs  with  the  blacksmith^  the 
tavem-keepert  and  the  mOage  shopkeeper ^  ii  is  sometimes  one  Aicn- 
dredper  cent,  per  quarter.  The  mean  rate  rf interest  throughout 
iVance,  in  transactions  of  all  descriptions^  is  at  least  15  to  20^  or 
perhaps  25  per  cent.'f  Here  we  have  abundant  evidence  that 
where  insecurity  exists,  the  owner  of  capital  obtains  but  a  small 
return,  which  nevertheless  absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duct, leaving  little  for  the  labourer.  The  government  can  borrow 
at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  the  bons  du  tresor^  or  treasury  notes, 
bear  an  interest  of  two  per  cent  only,  whereas  the  owner  of  land 
pays  6  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  heavy  charges  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  add  1}  or  2  per  centj  to  the  cost;  and  the  farmer 
pays  to  the  dealer  with  whom  he  performs  his  exchanges  one 
hundred  per  cent,  because  of  that  insecurity  which  prevents  the 
application  of  capital  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  shops,  roads, 
canals,  and  all  other  machines  that  tend  to  facilitate  his  approach 
to  market,  or  to  give  him  advantages  of  situation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  capital  should  accu- 
mulate slowly,  that  production  should  continue  to  be  small,  and 


had  inereaMd  tii  the  eapiUlt  kit  when  we  kwk  to  the  prarinoei  we 
find  a  very  diffinent  state  of  Uungfl.  fVanoi. 

BKet,fiNUided  1891,  t0la<MMitirti^d(9Mittof  CO  1899,  89,000 

Troyei,      «     -  "  ••  -         •  -  914,000 

Bonen,       •"      1890,  leceiyed  in  1899,     ....  149,496 

Nante%       ••      1891,       -  -         .  .  .  .  176^33 

Ham,        «"      1899,       ««  -         .  .  .  .  984,864 

Lyoni,        **      1899,       -  »         .  .  .  .  958,998 

Bheuni,     •>      1893,       *«  »         .  .  .  .  is,ooo 

ManeiUee,**      1898,       »  «         .  .  .  .  407,516 

VtOeiMttM,  EanufmU  Politique  Ckretienne^  t  III  p,  96. 

The  amount  deposited  in  Ronen,  a  city  mntaining  above  100,000  inhabitants,  is 
149^  francs,  or  about  98,000  doUais,  being  little  more  tiian  500  doUars  per  week. 

•  **  The  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  varies  from  5  to  19,  and  even  15  per  cent 
The  moan  rate  appears  to  bo  not  len  than  8  per  cent**— CAew/ter,  t.  J/.^  489. 

t  Cbevalier,  t  II.  p.  95a  X  VilleneuTo,  t.  III.  p^  315. 
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that  the  labourer  of  France  should  find  it  difficult  to  improve  his 
condition. 

If  the  owner  of  commodities  of  any  description  is  thus  unwilling 
to  part  with  them,  except  on  receiving  prompt  payment  therefor, 
not  less  unwilling  is  the  individual  who  has  entitled  himself  to  re- 
ceive commodities  in  return  for  his  services,  or  wages^  to  permit 
them  to  remain  out  of  his  possessi(Hi,  receiving  the  promise  of 
bankers  or  banking  companies  to  produce  them.  The  labourer 
of  France  must  have  gold  or  silver,  which  are  with  him  the  object 
of  regard  to  a  degree  that  *^  is  incomprehensible  to  an  American 
or  an  Englishmaa'**  The  consequence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  vast  amount  of  those  commodities  required  for  the  exchange 
of  the  products  of  France,  compared  with  the  small  quantity  re- 
qoired  for  that  purpose  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 

The  same  want  of  confidence  that  is  thus  shown  by  the  labourer, 
is  exhibited  in  trade.  A  single  ship  has  sometimes  several  super- 
cargoes. Merchandise  is  not  recdved  on  the  faith  of  the  sellers, 
nor  is  it  extraordinary  that  such  should  be  the  case,  when  the 
foreign  trade  of  France  has  been  in  a  great  measure  destroyed 
by  frauds  in  the  preparation  of  commodities  for  exportation-f  In 
the  dealings  of  the  smaller  traders  with  their  own  countrymen^ 
as  well  as  those  of  the  manufacturer^  and  his  workmen,||  we  find 

•  CheraUer,  t  IL  p.  947. 

t  Cheralier,  t  II.  p.  207.  See  alao  extract  from  the  Voyage  of  the  Favourite, 
given  by  M.  Chevalier,  t  II.  p.  468. 

X  A  recent  American  traveller  aaya: 

**The  people  of  Paria  have  no  mntnal  confidence  in  their  deatinga,  or  in  any  of 
their  external  relationa.  They  watch  each  other  when  they  negotiate,  buy  or  aell, 
with  a  doeeneas  that  impliea  universal  distrust;  to  American  or  BriUMh  «f rangers, 
ike  eiraunepeetion  and  precaution  which  theyJinaUy  team  to  he  requuUe^  are  not  a 
lUUe  pavrfuL  Any  pledges  of  good  faith  may  be  asked — any  will  be  tendered.  In 
my  purchases,  /  hate  felt  aohamed  of  the  etipulationo  which  tradetmen  and  sJ^p. 
keepert  have  volunteered.  Any  price  is  asked— any  reduction  may  be  deemed 
practicable.  Yon  can  get  less  for  much  money,  or  more  for  litUe  money,  than  any 
where  else  in  the  world.  You  are  liable  to  be  cheated  in  whatever  you  seek;  yon 
may  be  better  or  worse  served  than  any  where  else.  Your  domestics  will  rarely 
steal  from  you  directly,  but  all  will  collude  with  butcher,  grocer,  baker,  with  every 
one  who  has  to  furnish  you,  if  they  can  go  between.  No  fidelity  to  your  intsrasts 
is  to  be  expected  ftom  them,  when  those  of  their  compatriots  are  in  the  way.** 

i  **  In  the  relations  of  master  and  workman,  there  exist  at  Paris,  and  generaDy 
in  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  the  most  disgraoefiil  practices.  A  large  numbv 
of  masters,  to  obtain  those  profits  of  which  they  are  likely  to  be  deprived  by  the 
competition  of  other  manu&cturers,  are  reduced  to  the  employment,  in  relation  to 
thdr  workmen,  of  the  most  miserable  artifices,  as,  for  instance,  advancing  the  dock 
in  the  morning,  and  putting  it  back  in  the  evening.  The  workmen  make  reprisals 
when  the  opportunity  occurs.** — Chevalier^  t  IL  p.  408. 

I  See  note  to  page  230,  ante. 
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a  siinilar  state  of  things.  The  necessary  consequence  is  a  vast 
waste  of  time  and  labour  expended  in  the  performance  of  opera- 
tions that  in  the  United  States  or  England  would  be  deemed  un- 
necessary,  and  the  general  cflect  is  to  render  labour  unproductivei 
as  it  must  always  be  where  insecurity  exists.* 

It  is  impossible  to  look  to  any  part  of  the  operations  of  France, 
without  being  struck  with  the  universal  want  of  confidence  in 
each  other.  No  man  can  act  as  a  gtock-broker,  attorney,  or  no- 
tary, without  giving  security  for  the  due  performance  of  his  en- 
gagements; and  personal  security  not  being  deemed  sufficient,  he 
must  pay  to  the  government,  in  money,  the  amount  required  as 
caution.  On  the  first  of  January,  1834,  the  government  held  61 
millions  of  francs,  or  12  millions  of  dollars^  as  security  for  the 
honour  and  honesty  of  21,530  stock-brokers,  attorneys,  and  nota- 
ries,t  being  an  average  of  nearly  3,000  francs  each.  That  bail 
should  thus  be  demanded,  is  evidence  of  great  want  of  confidence 
in  each  other;  and  the  small  average  amount  is  evidence  of  the 
small  amount  of  business  to  be  transacted,  and  of  the  very  small 
amount  of  confidence  that  would  be  required. 

Collectors  of  taxes,  cashiers,  pa}rmasters,  receivers,  retailers  of 
tobacco,  &c,  place  their  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  the  total  amount  so  held,  on  the  first  of  January,  1834,  was 
225  millions,]:  or  nearly  45  millions  of  dollars.  The  effect  of  this 
system  is  to  take  from  those  whose  means  are  small  and  who  de- 
sire to  make  a  living  by  retailing  tobacco,  or  by  acting  as  brokers, 
or  attorneys,  the  very  capital  by  aid  of  which  they  might  possibly 
mcceed,  and  they  are  therefore  compelled  to  leave  all  such  em- 
ployments to  those  who  can  give  security,  and  yet  retain  the 
means  with  which  to  carry  on  their  business — to  the  capitalists. 
The  consequence  is,  that  those  who  have  little  capital  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  place  themselves  in  business,  and  those  who 
are  wiUunU  find  it  almost  impossible,  and  thus  this  uniform  distrust 
of  each  other  almost  forbids  the  improvement  of  condition.  Pro- 
duction is  diminished,  and  the  capitalist  is  enabled  to  take  a  large 
proportion  thereof  as  compensation  for  the  use  of  his  capital^ 


*  **  A  long  time  must  elapte  before  we  am  enjoy  in  France  a  system  of  credit 
as  extensive  os  that  which  exists  in  England  and  the  United  States.  We  are,  in 
that  respect,  in  a  state  of  barbarism/' — Chevalier^  I.  //.  p,  348. 

t  Docomens  Statistiqucs  do  la  France.  t  Ibid. 

4  ■*  It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  a  poor  German  or  a  Frenchman  succeeds 
in  the  acquisition  of  property ;  his  progress  is  slow  and  tedious,  and  liis  facilitius 
of  credit  never  much  in  advance  of  his  actual  stock  in  trade.  In  America,  the  case 
is  difoent    Men  are  there  trusted  in  pro|x>rtign  to  their  reputation  for  boncsfy 
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The  amount  of  exchanges  performed  in  France  is  very  smalL 
The  great  mass  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  producing  the 
commodities  directly  required  for  their  own  subsistence;  and  as 
the  quantity  produced  but  little  exceeds  that  which  they  require 
for  themselvesy  they  have  very  few  exchanges  to  perform  with 
the  shopkeeper.  The  latter  has  therefore  but  few  to  perform  with 
the  manufacturer,  as  is  shown  by  the  exceedingly  limited  amount 
of  the  business  of  the  Bank  of  France,  although  performing  the 
chief  part  of  the  banking  operations  of  the  Kingdom.  As  a  ne- 
cessary consequence,  there  should  be  a  very  limited  amount  of 
bankruptcy.  We  find,  however,  that  in  1831,  the  number  of  bank- 
rupts was  600;  in  1885,  829;  in  1836,  529.  Of  the  latter,  it  was 
stated  by  the  President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  that 
191  did  not  exceed  20,000  francs  each, 

57        «  00,000        « 

105        ''  200,000        «< 

20  exceeded        200,000        «< 

59  statements  not  made  out 

432 
K  we  suppose  the  first  class  to  average  10,000  francs,  the 
second  40,000,  the  third  130,000,  the  fourth  300,000,  the  last 
45,000,,  there  will  still  remain  97  of  which  we  have  no  account, 
and  if  we  average  them  at  only  30,000  francs,  we  shall  have  an 
aggregate  of  30,000,000  of  francs,  being  about  ^  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  product  of  France,*  and  probably  one  and  a  hamper 
cent  cfthe  amount  of  the  commodities  parted  toith  by  the  producer 
in  exchange  for  other  commodities  needed  for  his  consumption.'f 


and  adaptation  to  boaineai.  Indostrj,  penerenpoe,  aoquaintanoe  with  the  market, 
enterpriae— in  abort,  eveiy  moral  qualification  of  a  merchant  increaaea  hia  credit 
aa  much  aa  the  aotnal  amoont  of  hia  property.**— Gmfui.    The  AmerictmB^p,  9$0. 

**  In  a  coontry  organiaed  finr  commeroe,  and  pnaiwing  a  ayatem  of  credit,  the 
doUara  of  the  merchant,  and  the  merchandiae  which  he  haa  in  atore,  are  not  hia 
whole  capital ;  the  moat  eaaential  portion  ia  that  which  compriaea  the  akUl  which 
he  haa  acquired,  the  relationa  which  he  haa  eataMiahed,  and  the  Talne  which  ia  at- 
tached to  hia  word,  oooatitnting  a  capital  which  fire  cannot  deatroy,  and  which  can 
braTe  all  riaka  of  whaterer  nature.  In  New  York,  becaoae  of  thia  moral  capital, 
■•  nrach  yalued  in  oountriea  poaaewing  a  genina  ibr  commerce,  a  merchant  poa- 
iHiinj  300,000  franca,  doea  bnaineM  to  the  amoont  of  a  million  or  a  million  and  a 
faal£  In  Paria,  the  lame  man,  under  the  aame  drcumatanoea,  could  with  difficult 
do  it  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million.'* — CAcvoUer,  (.  L  p,  393. 

*  The  production  of  France  ia  eatimated  at  from  aiz  to  eight  thouaand  miHiona  of 
firanca.   We  have  taken  aeven  thouaand  milliona  aa  being  neareat  the  true  amount 

t  **  IC  up  to  the  preaent  time,  &ilurea  are  more  frequent  in  the  United  8tatea  than 
with  ua,  they  are  aa  numerooa  with  na  aa  in  England.**— Cft«M<wr, f.  Ip,  993^ 
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Here  we  find  that  although  want  of  confidence  prevents  in- 
dividuals firom  parting  with  their  property  without  prompt  pay- 
menty  the  bankruptcies  bear,  nevertheless,  a  large  proportion  to 
the  whole  amount  of  exchanges  performed.  How  large  a  proportion 
they  bear  to  the  amount  upon  which  credit  is  given,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  while  the  government  can  borrow  at 
4  per  cent,  the  owners  of  capital  require  from  6  to  15  per  cent 
on  loans  to  individuals,  even  on  mortgage  security,  the  difference 
being  the  charge  for  collecting  the  interest,  and  insuring  the  re- 
payment of  the  debt 


In  EiTGLAim,  confidence  is  almost  universal  The  banker  cre- 
dits the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer.  They  are  willing  to  give 
credit  to  the  merchant,  because  they  have  confidence  that  he  will 
pay  them.  He  gives  credit  to  the  shopkeeper,  who,  in  his  turn, 
gives  credit  to  the  labourer.  Almost  all  have  it  in  their  power  to 
improve  the  machinery  of  production,  by  the  use  of  the  capital  of 
others,  who  receive  interest  for  its  use.  The  labourer  is  generally 
willing  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  lieu  of 
coin,  and  to  invest  his  savings  in  the  savings'  banks,*  or  to  pay 
them  over  to  some  of  the  numerous  friendly  societies,!  with  full 
confidence  that  he  can  have  coin  for  his  notes;  that  his  savings 
wiU  be  returned;  that  the  promised  aid  will  be  rendered;  or  that 
his  widow  or  children  will  receive  the  amount  for  which  he  has 
efiected  insurance. 

The  consequence  of  this  general  confidence  of  man  in  his  fel- 
low man,  is,  that  there  is  little  disposition  to  permit  capital  to 
remain  unproductive--and  that  the  quantity  of  coin  required  to 
perform  the  exchanges  is  much  smaller  than  in  France. 

Immense  masses  of  property  change  owners  without  examina- 
tion, confidence  thus  producing  a  great  saving  of  labour.  Orders 
to  a  vast  extent  are  given  with  a  certainty  that  they  will  be  exe- 
cuted with  perfect  good  faith,  and  this  system  is  continued  year 
after  year,  proving  that  the  confidence  was  deserved. 

Almost  every  man  who  possesses  capital  places  it  in  the  bank, 
or  with  his  banker,  who  lends  it  out  to  those  who  desire  to  use  it, 
and  those  who  have  commodities  are  ready  to  part  with  them  on 
receiving  promise  of  payment  from  those  who  require  them. 


*  ■*  The  number  of  eaYingi*  benke  in  England  and  Walee,  in  18H  wo  401,  and 
Ifae amcrant inverted  JCia^lS^OOO, »  •66300,000/*— Porfer**  TliUet,  Part  ULf. a 

t  •'The  number  of  friendly  eocietiei,  in  1833,  wm  17,365.**— Forler't  TWef, 
P«ft/K^d9. 
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We  have  no  means  of  showing  the  number  or  ntent  of  the 
bankruptcies,  but  they  are  great  In  Manchester,  alone,  66  cotton 
manufacturers  failed  in  the  years  from  1831  to  1885,*  being  an 
average  of  more  than  13  per  annum.  One  mode  of  testbg  the 
risks  of  trade  is  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  insurance,  or  the  amount 
of  security  required.  In  France,  we  have  found  that  the  bank  re- 
quires three  endorsers^  and  in  England  we  find  the  Northern  and 
Central  Bank  requiring  tujo  names  in  addition  to  the  drawer,t  being 
alessamountof  insurance,  and  indicating  diminution  of  risk.  The 
losses  of  banks  in  their  business  with  individuals  will  enable  us  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  punctuality  with  which  con- 
tracts are  executed  in  that  country — more  accurate  than  could 
be  obtained  from  any  statement  of  Uie  number  or  amount  of  bankr 
ruptcies. 

It  is  stated  that  ^  tAe  bills  r&^iscofunted  in  London  for  accouitf 
of  the  Bank  of  Manchester,  «<only  75.  4d.  in  every  £100"  was 
dishonoured,  many  of  which  were  afterwards  paid4  and  the  small* 
ness  of  this  proportion  is  adduced  and  received  as  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  the  directors.^  If  we 
suppose  the  time  to  average  ninety  days,  we  shall  have  bills  dis- 
honoured to  the  amount  of  £1  Os.  4d.  (or  nearly  1ft  per  cent,) 
per  annum,  upon  the  average  amount  of  capital  loai^U  The 
bills  re-discounted  are  usually  those  of  the  best  description,  and 
their  character  is  above  the  average.1  That  such  is  the  case  we 
have  evidence  in  the  fact  that  at  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank, 
although  requiring,  as  we  have  stated,  two  endonerSf  the  discounted 
bills  on  hand,  overdue  and  unpaid^  fluctuated,  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1836,  between  43  and  05  thousand  pounds,  while  the 
whole  amount  of  bills  varied  firom  203  to  483  thousand  pounds. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  ai  a  period  of  the  highest  prosperity, 
the  past  due  bills  exceeded  60  thousand  pounds,  being  more  than 
one  fifth  of  all  the  discounted  bills  on  hand.**  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  bills  on  hand  not  at  maturity  amounted  to  £l09f678, 

•  Whflder**  Bfuichefter,  p.  344. 

t  Report  of  Comnuttoe  on  Joint-Stock  Banks,  1836,  p.  110. 

t  Ibid.  p.  7.  §  Ibid.  p.  10. 

B  If  the  avenge  amount  of  capital  lent  be  one  million,  and  all  loans  be  for  a 
period  of  90  days,  the  total  annual  amonnt  of  loans  in  the  year  will  be  four  miU 
lioDS.  A  loss  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  astotcfif  of  Josfw,  (fbor  millions,) 
would  give  a  loss  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  eapitoL 

T  ■*  Bankers,  in  seneral,  do  not  re-discount  bills  that  are  at  all  doubtful  in  their 
estimation;  they  re-discount  bills  that  they  think  to  be  good,  and  therefore  the  risk 
upon  their  return  is  not  great**— JSvidense  o/P.  M,  Jmneo^  Report,  1913^  p,  54. 

•*  Eeport,  1837,  Appoidix,  p.  161. 
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and  the  past  due  bills  to  £  1 15,70a*  The  losses  of  that  institution, 
in  four  years,  amounted  to  £l60,000,t  being  an  average  of 
£40,000.  The  capital  was  £600,000,  and  if  we  take  its  average 
amount  of  loans  to  have  been  £1,500,000,  the  losses  are  2f  per 
cent  per  annum  upon  the  capital  lent  Large  as  is  this  proportion, 
it  was  stated  before  the  Committee  of  Parliament  that  it  was  ''no- 
torious,*^ that  the  institution  "  had  made  fewer  losses  than  any 
other  joint-stock  bank.''|  This  view  is  not  materially  different 
firom  that  which  we  obtain  from  the  evidence  of  Paul  Moon 
James,  Esq.,  for  twenty-three  years  a  private  banker,  and  upwards 
of  five  years  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Banking  Company. 
That  gentleman  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the 
losses  had  not  averaged  one  per  cent  upon  the  amount  qfloans.^ 
If  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  three  fourths  per  cent,  it  will 
amount  to  three  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  capital  employed; 
if  we  take  them  at  a  half  per  cent,  it  will  give  two  per  cent  as 
the  average  loss.  That  it  does  not  vary  materially  from  this  we 
have  evidence  in  the  fact  that  the  average  annual  loss  of  the 
Branches  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  1828  to  1831,  was  £12,400, 
or  nearly  one  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  the  average  amount  loaned, 
which  was  £860,000.|| 

The  average  number  of  private  banks,  from  1808  to  1818,  was 
601,1  and  from  1824  to  1827,  705.**   Of  these  the  bankruptcies 
were 
Prom  1809  to  1814,  6  years,    91,  being  an  average  of  15^  per  annum. 

1815     1820,    «  87,        «  "         14i  « 

1821      1826,    «  97,tt     "  " 

1827      1830,4"  28,        «  " 

The  proportion,  in  the  first  period,  was  - 

do.  do.  second  do. 

do.  do.  third     do. 

do.  do.  fourth  do. 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  many  others  stopped  pa3rment  that 

afterwards  resumed,  and  the  affairs  of  some  bankrupt  concerns 

were  arranged  without  a  commisson.    In  1814,  1815,  and  1816, 

no  less  than  240  stopped,  being  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole 


•Report,  1837,  p.  97. 

t  IWA  p.  91.  t  Ibid.  p.  48. 

§  ••In  point  of  fact  it  hai  not  averaged,  within  my  own  experience,  one  per 
tmV'-^Report,  \S3^p.  53. 
I  Report  on  Bank  Charter,  Appendix,  [k  51. 
V  Supplement  to  Eneydc^sdia  Sritannica.    Article,  Money, 
t*  ifX>inoch*aCoDUDorcialDicaoi]ary,p.8a  tt  Ibid.  p.  65. 
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number.  This,  too,  was  at  a  time  when  they  were  not  required 
to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie.  It  is  obvious  that  the  losses  of 
the  bankers  must  be  very  heavy ;  but  of  this  we  have  further 
evidence  in  the  statements  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

That  institution  until  within  a  few  years  has  limited  its  trans- 
actions to  the  city  of  London,  and  a  very  large  proportion  has 
been  with  the  bankers  in  and  out  of  the  city,  to  whom  it  advanced 
money  on  the  security  of  the  bills  which  they  had  previously  dis- 
counted, the  advantage  to  the  latter  being  that  of  borrowing  at  a 
rate  somewhat  lower  than  that  at  which  they  had  loaned.  Here 
the  bank  has  had  the  security  oi  drawer ^  endorser  or  endorsers^  and 
banker^  and  could  lose  nothing  until  all  of  those  parties  were 
ruined.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  general 
proportion  its  loans  to  bankers  bear  to  those  to  individual  traders, 
but  in  the  year  ISdl  they  amounted  to  55  per  cent  of  the  whole.* 
For  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the 
facilities  afforded  to  individuals  in  doing  business  directly  with 
the  bank,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  which 
their  business  bears  to  that  of  the  bankers.  It  is  fair,  therefore, 
to  estimate,  that  during  the  previous  forty  years  three  fourths 
of  the  discounts  were  guarantied  by  bankers.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  increased  guaranty  obtained  by  the  Bank  of  England,  we 
find  that,  in  the  37  years  from  17:^5  to  1831,  both  inclusive, 
during  which  time  the  average  amount  of  loans  on  commercial 
paper  was  £  7,500,000,  the  average  amount  of  losses  was  only 
£81,696,  or  -^  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  capital  employed. 
If  we  suppose  the  bills  to  have  averaged  three  months,  the  loss 
has  been  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  total  amount  of  biOs 
discounted^  whereas  the  losses  by  the  private  banks  can  hardly 
be  taken  at  loss  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  as  proved  by  the 
experience  of  the  vritnesses  examined  by  the  committee,  and  by 
the  proportion  of  failures  among  those  institutions.  It  must  be 
obvious  that  their  losses  must  be  very  much  heavier  than  those 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  upon  a  very  large  portion  of  its 
business,  can  sustain  none  unless  the  private  banker  is  ruined. 

The  amount  of  past  due  bills  held  by  one  of  the  joint-stock 
banks  in  1836,  as  above  given,  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the 
amount  held  on  another  occasion,  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
average  amount  of  the  loans  on  personal  security,  of  that  institu- 
tion, for  September  and  December,  1825,  was  £6,900,000,  and 
the  amount  protested  for  non-payment,  from  December  1, 1825, 

*  Report  on  Btnk  Charter,  Appendix,  p.  4S. 
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to  April  ao,  1826,  a  period  of  five  months,  was  £208,487,  beifig 
about  4i  per  cenL  rftke  whole  amount  of  bans. 

In  comparing  the  bankruptcies  of  England  and  France,  it  most 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  the  production  of  Eng- 
land, with  15  millions  of  inhabitants,  is  but  little  more  than  equal 
to  that  of  France,  with  33  millions,  the  proportion  that  is  ex- 
changed is  vastly  greater,  and  is  probably  not  less  than  three 
fourths  of  the  whole,  or  200  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The 
products  thus  exchanged  give  rise  to  an  amount  of  credit  opera- 
tions many  times  greater  than  arise  in  France,  and  the  superior 
confidence  of  man  in  his  feUow  man,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
difi^nce  between  the  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  govenunent,  and 
that  paid  by  individuals,  is  very  small  British  stocks  pay  about 
8i  per  cent  interest,  While  tradesmen  and  farmers  obtain  loans 
readily  at  5  per  cent,  showing  how  small  in  comparison  with 
France  is  the  chai^  for  the  collection  of  interest,  and  for  insur- 
ance of  the  repayment  of  the  money  loaned* 


As  confidence  grows  with  population  and  capital,  it  should  be 
found  to  a  greater  extent  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  New  England 
generally,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Uitited  States,  and  gra- 
dually Himi>iQhing  as  we  pass  south  and  west  to  those  States  and 
Territories  in  which  population  is  widely  scattered,  and  where 
the  superior  soils  only  are  cultivated.  Such  we  shall  find  to  be 
the  case.  Following  the  order  of  density  of  population,  it  should 
increase  as  we  go  firom  Massachusetts  to  France  and  England, 
in  both  of  which  it  should  be  at  a  much  higher  point  than  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  How  far  this  is  the  case,  we  propose 
to  examine. 

There  are  few  circumstances  connected  with  the  American 
Union  more  worthy  of  remark  than  the  credit  system,  which  ex- 
tends itself  over  the  whole  of  their  vast  territory.  The  traders 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas— of  Mississippi  and  Alabama— -of  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan— distant  1000, 1500,  or  20Q0  miles,  and  return- 
ing but  once  in  12  or  18  months,  are  supplied  with  merchandise 
on  credit,  and  the  small  difierence  charged  in  consideration  thereof 
is  evidence  of  the  punctuality  with  which  they  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments. Those  traders  give  credit  to  the  farmer,  the  planter,  and 
the  small  storekeeper,  who  in  turn  grants  it  to  the  labourer;  and 
the  charge  that  is  made  therefor  is  exceedingly  small.  As  credit 
is  the  ofllspring  of  confidence,  and  as  no  man  reposes  confidence 
where  he  deems  it  likely  to  be  abused,  the  existence  of  this  exten- 
sive and  universal  system  of  credit  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of 

VOL.  u.-^81.* 
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a  general  beUef  among  those  who  have  commodities  for  sale^ 
that  those  who  desire  to  obtain  them,  have  the  disposition,  and 
will  have  the  means  of  paying  for  them,  in  such  manner  and  at 
such  iimeg  as  may  be  agreed  upon.*  Desiring,  however,  to  show 
from  actual  returns,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  operations  of  the 
United  States,  we  have  collected  statements  of  diose  of  various 
individuals  and  institutions,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1811 
to  1836,  a  period  embracing  times  of  embargo^  non^intercowee^ 
UHXTf  suspension  of  specie  payments^  resumption  tkererf^  change 
from  a  state  rf  universal  war  to  one  of  universal  peace f  that  pe- 
riod, in  short,  which  has,  throughout  the  world,  been  attended  by 
the  most  remarkable  changes  in  the  fortunes  and  prospects  of 
individuals  and  of  nations,  which  was  most  likely  to  exhibit  ex- 
traordinary losses  by  individuals,  and  consequently  by  banks. 

In  1811,  the  number  of  banks  in  Massachusetts  was  15b  la 
1835,  it  was  106.  ,  The  average  number  during  that  period  was 
46.  The  average  amount  of  capital  was  9 15,406,000.  The 
average  amount  of  deposites  on  interest,  was  9 1|600,000.  The 
average  loans  were  9^100,000. 

If  we  suppose  the  whole  sum  to  have  been  loaned  at  6 
per  cent.,  the  amount  of  interest  has  been,  per  amium,  $1,886,000 

From  which  deduct  4  per  cent,  interest  upon 

the  deposites,  say    ...  $  64,000 

Deduct  aJso  1  per  cent-f  tax  on  the  capital,      154,000 

218,000 

•  1,168,000 
The  average  dividend  for  the  whole  period, 

has  been    ....  $002,000 

The  reserved  profits  amount  to  8 1,176,000 
From  which  are  to  be  deducted 

doubtful  debts,  amounting  to       385,000 


$840,000 


This  sum,  divided  over  a  period  of  25  years, 

gives  an  average  of  -  .  84,000 

086,000 

Leaving,  to  cover  all  expenses  and  losses^  $  232,000^ 


*  ■*  There  is,  probably,  no  other  country  in  which  credit  ai  so  purely  pereoDal 
M  in  the  United  SUtee.'*— OrttMiT*  Anuriean*^  p.  959. 

t  At  pege  UOt  we  have  erroneoiuly  atated  this  at  one  half  of  one  per  cent. 

t  This  statement  is  made  up  ftom  the  Schedule  of  the  Condition  of  the  Banks  in 
MiHachasetts,  pnUished  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  thai  State,  January  17, 183& 
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Which  sum,  divided  among  46  banks,  gives  96000  per  annum 
for  each,  and  an  average  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the 
capital  loaned.  If  we  average  the  expenses^  including  those  of  cir- 
culation, at  $3,883, 8SS  £700  per  annum  each,  we  shall  have 
9 1,667,  s=s  £860  for  the  loues^  being  one  third  of  one  per  cent 
per  annum  upon  the  average  amount  of  capital  loaned,  and  one 
fifth  less  than  is  sustained  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  has 
drawer,  endorser,  and  banker  for  security. 


We  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  city  of  New  York  a 
return  of  but  one  institution,  the  Bank  of  America.  During 
twenty-five  years,  firom  July,  1812,  to  July,  1887,  its  loans  on 
personal  security  averaged  92,945,000,  and  its  losses  92820  per 
annum,  being  less  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  This  is  not 
o&ted  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  losses  incurred  by  the  banks 
generaUy,  but  as  the  only  statement  that  could  be  obtained.  It 
'  18  probable  that  the  average  loss  has  exceeded  that  of  the  banks 
of  Massachusetts.  One,  the  Franklin,  failed  a  few  years  since, 
having  sunk  the  whole  of  its  capitaL 

We  have  now  before  us  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  one 
of  the  lai^gest  purchasers  of  bills  on  England,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  in  twelve  years  the  amount  purchased  was  nearly  21 
millions  sterling,  and  that  the  k>8s  thereon,  in  the  first  eleven  years, 
was  less  than  £5000,  but  that  in  1837,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  fall  in  all  American  products,  which  caused  numerous  bills 
to  be  returned,  there  was  a  loss  of  £83,000,  making  in  the  whole 
£88,000,  being  ,Vtf  ^^  ^^^  P^'^  ^^^^  "P^^  ^®  whole  amount  of 
bills.  We  have  here  included  the  most  calamitous  year  for  trans- 
actions with  Europe,  yet  the  loss  does  not  vary  materially  from 
that  which  took  place  at  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
ordinary  times.  During  the  first  elev^  years  of  this  period  the 
amount  of  dishonoured  bills  was  less  than  £2000  per  annum,  or 
about  I  of  one  per  cent  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  (f  the 
bills  re-discounted  in  London  by  private  and  joint-stock  banks, 
7s.  4d.  in  every  £100,  or  ^  of  one]  per  cent  was  dishonoured 
— ^that  that  amount  was  deemed  very  moderate — and  that  it  was 
received  as  evidence  that  an  institution  had  been  well  conducted. 
Cf  the  cJxjve  21  miliums,  three  fourths  at  least  were  purchased  upon 
the  faith  of  a  single  name^  whereas,  at  the  Bank  of  France,  three 
endorsers  are  required  for«  a  note  of  100  francs.* 

Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  commenced  banking  early  in 

*  See  pege  337,  ««<«. 
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1813,  and  died  at  the  end  of  1681,  having  acted  as  banker  for 
nearly  20  years.  The  average  amount  of  fails  loans  for  that  period 
was  about  2i  millions,  and  his  losses  were  about  9225,000,  being 
about  one  half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum. 

One  of  the  uicorporated  banks  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  period  from 
1810  to  1838,  twenty-eig^t  years,  loaned  upon  personal  security, 
9 181316,000,  upon  which  the  total  amount  of  loss  was  9 100,619, 
being  only  yj^  of  one  per  cent  If  we  take  the  average  time  of  the 
loans  as  being  00  days,  the  average  amount  loaned  out  during  that 
period  must  have  been  9  If  170,000,  with  an  annual  loss  of  less 
than  9  4,000,  or  about  j\^  of  one  per  cent  of  the  capital 

Another,  for  a  period  of  30  years,  has  had  loaned  out  on  per- 
sonal security,  on  an  average,  9lfiSOfiOO.  During  that  period, 
the  total  amount  of  biUs  unpaid,  and  charged  to  profit  and  loss, 
has  been  9641,000,  of  wMch  there  has  been  recovered  about 
980,000,  leaving  a  loss  of  9561,000,  being  an  average  of  9 18,700, 
or  ^  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  amount  of  capital 
kxmed. 

During  a  period  of  25  years,  the  loans  of  a  third,  on  personal 
security,  have  averaged  92,161,080,  upon  which  there  has  been 
incurred  a  loss  of  9704,000,  or  an  annual  average  of  928,188, 
being  H  per  cent 

A  fourtfi,  which  commenced  operations  in  July,  1828,  has  loan- 
ed in  nine  and  a  half  years,  on  personal  security,  926,801,100, 
upon  which  it  has  suflfered  losses  amounting  to  910,978,  or  nearly 
tIv  of  one  per  cent  Estimating  the  loans  at  90  days,  the  ave- 
rage amount  lent  out  must  have  been  9700,000,  and  the  average 
loss  9  2,100,  being  ^'^  of  one  per  cent  per  annum. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  give  a  much  more  full  view  of  the 
operations  of  Philadelphia  than  we  could  do  of  those  of  New 
York.  The  average  amount  of  loans  of  the  above  named  five 
banks  has  been  98,231,080,  and  the  average  annual  loss  has  been 
963,988,  or  ^"^  of  one  per  cent  This  is  a  higher  average,  we 
believe,  than  would  be  obtained  by  extending  our  examination  to 
all  the  banks  of  the  city,  among  which  no  case  of  failure  has 
ever  occurred. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  results  with  those  given  by  the 
private  and  joint-stock  banks  of  England,  tends  to  show  that  the 
risk  of  loss  is  less  in  the  United  States  than  m  that  countiy.  In 
making  this  comparison,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  losses 
of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank  and  others  referred  to,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England,  took  place  in  a 
time  of  high  prosperity,  whereas  those  now  given  are  the  ave- 
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rages  obtained  during  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  em- 
bracing the  terrible  period  between  1611  and  1820. 


We  come  now  to  examine  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  average  amount  of  the  loans  by  that  insti- 
tution, on  persmal  security,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
from  1817  to  1887,  was  936,644,700,  and  the  average  annual 
loss  was  9228,000,  or  ^  of  one  per  cent  The  total  amount  of 
loss  sustained  was  94,460,806,  of  which  three  fourths  were  in 
the  first  four  years  of  its  existence.  That  such  should  have  been 
the  case  will  not  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  recollect  the 
disordered  state  of  the  currency  and  of  trade  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  war,  throughout  the  Union,  and  particularly 
in  the  Western  States.  Of  the  local  banks  that  it  was  then 
attempted  to  establish  in  those  States,  nearly  ewry  onefaikd^  and 
the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  suffered  heavily. 
^Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  amount  of  k)ss  took  place  at 
those  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  From  the  year  1820  to  1837,  it 
has  not  exceeded  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the 
capital  lent  on  personal  security  at  the  parent  institution  and  its 
twenty-seven  branches.* 

We  have  ahready  sem  that  the  losses  of  the  Bank  of  England 
amount  to  -ff^  of  one  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  guaranty  of 
drawer^  endorser t  and  banker.  Had  the  loans  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  been  guarantied  in  like  manner  by  other  banks,  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  losses  would  not  have  exceeded 
^  part  of  one  per  cent  Not  being  so  guarantied,  to  have  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  only  -^  of  one  per  cent  indicates  a  h^her  degree 
of  security  in  banking  operations  throughout  the  Union  than  ex- 
ists in  London  itself. 

In  comparing  the  two  institutions,  it  is  important  to  observe 
how  great  is  the  difierence  between  one  transacting  its  business 
in  London,  that  great  centre  of  trade,  and  another  having  nume- 
rous branches  scattered  over  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Credit  should  be  higher  and  punctuality  ^ould  be  greater 
in  that  city  than  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia;  and  if 
so,  h<^  vastly  greater  should  it  be  than  in  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
or  St  Louis.    We  have  already  seen,  that  while  the  losses  of  the 

•  Since  the  abofto  wos  written  wo  have  eocn  a  report  upon  tiie  Branch  at  Pitti- 
bnrg,  made  np  to  June,  1838,  (including  of  coaise  the  tromendona  rcvulaion  of  1836- 
7,)  ftom  which  it  appcora  that  in  aerenteen  yean  the  loasea  were  not  1500,  and 
alaoihai  at  the  date  of  the  report,  out  of  •  1,070,000  of  biila  held,  Uiere  waa  notone 
mdcr  proteat. 
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mother  Bank  are  only  ^  of  one  per  cent,  those  of  the  branches 
are  li  peif  eent^  and  we  should,  of  course,  find  the  same  restilt 
in  the  United  States,  as  we  pass  from  the  dense  population  of 
Massachusetts,  with  their  commercial  habits,  to  the  scattered 
population  of  Mississippi  and  Missouri;  and  this  with  some  excep* 
tions  is  the  case.  At  the  branch  in  Boston  the  whole  amount  of 
loss  was  975,206.  At  that  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  doing 
business  generally  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  millions,  the 
Mai  loss  at  the  closing  of  the  institution,  was  only  98,797,  being 
an  average  of  less  than  9200  per  annum,  or  only  the  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  one  per  cent*  Passing  south  and  west  we  find, 
generally  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  losses ;  and  thus  at  the 
two  offices  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  doing  a  smaller  business 
than  that  of  Providence,  they  were  94M»514— at  Charleston, 
9250,000— at  Louisville  and  Lexington,  9556,000.  At  St  Louia». 
on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  amount  of  loss  was  9^263.  At 
Mobile,  9620 — and  at  Natchez,  nothing! 

A  Bank,  having  twenty*seven  branches  dispersed  throughout 
the  Union,  has  thus  carried  on  business  with  a  loss  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  London,  and  with  only  two 
fifths  of  that  incurred  at  its  branches.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  has  been  managed  by  directors 
who  had  little  or  no  interest  in  the  institution,  we  think  it  will  be 
taken  as  evidence  that  the  credit  system  of  the  United  States  at 
large  is  better  than  that  of  England  at  largaf 


There  exist  in  the  United  States,  [1838,]  677  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  378  millions  of  dollars.  Of  these,  33  are  in  the  distant 
States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  with  a 
capital  of  90  millions,  cwned  chiefly  by  the  capitalists  of  New  York^ 
Philadelphia^  or  Boston^  who  thus  place  it  at  a  distance  firom  them 
and  out  of  their  immediate  control,  hoping  to  secure  seven  or^ 
eight  per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  best  securities  at  home  yieM 
them  five  per  cent    At  the  same  time  the  capitalists  of  Europe 

*  For  manj  yean  not  a  nnglt  note  remained  mqpaid.  At  length  tfaero  waa  one 
amoonting  to  •  100,  and  the'diiecton  paid  it  themeelfea,  ratber  than  permit  it  to 
remain  on  the  hooka. 

t  In  two  yean  and  eleven  months  the  Leedt  hnnek  of  the  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Bank  lost  £40,000,  the  NoiHngham  branch  £12,0C0,  and  the  SSk^giM  hrmtek 
fitxn  £13,000  to  £14,000,  the  average  loaa  being  above  £90,000  per  annnm,  and 
mora  than  the  average  loaees  of  all  the  bankt  m  i&u»achu8M$  far  85  yaert,  and 
more  than  those  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  during  a  large  portion  of  its 
eristenee,  when  its  loans  on  personal  secority  were  from  fifty  to  sixty  miDicos  of 
dollars. 
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place  their  funds  under  the  control  of  the  directors  of  the  banks 
of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.* 

The  following  table  shows  the  manner  in  which  those  institu- 
tions increased  in  number  from  1811  to  1830. 


*  In  the  ^vision  of  laboar  which  takes  place  with  the  increan  of  population 
«nd  of  capital,  the  trade  in  money  gradually  aeparatea  itself  from  others*  as  does 
that  in  sogan  or  cloths ;  bat  if  any  one  attempt  prematurely  to  confine  himself  to 
dealing  in  money,  or  in  cloths,  or  sogars,  he  will  find  that  his  ejqienses  will  eat  up 
his  profits.  The  rule  of  prqfit  is  already  fixed  by  his  neighbours,  who  deal  in  tv 
riotts  eommodities,  and  he  cannot  demand  a  larger  proportion  than  they  dob  '  In  a 
new  setUemeot,  if  a  shof^eeper  undertook  to  confine  his  operations  to  baying  and 
selling  wheat  or  flour,  the  quantity  to  be  exchanged  would  be  so  small  that  it 
woold  be  necessary  tat  him  to  take  15,  or  30,  or  perhaps  50  per  cent  of  the  com- 
modities  passing  through  his  hands,  to  enable  him  to  live,  whereas  his  neigh- 
boots,  who  bought  and  sold  profisioos,  wool,  and  other  articles,  could  do  the  same 
business  fer  one  hal£  If  he  attempted  to  increase  his  business  by  importing  a 
qoantity  of  wheat,  he  would  find  that  he  had  more  than  would  be  purchased  by 
those  possessing  the  means  and  the  ability  to  pay  him,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to 
choose  between  keeping  it  on  hand  to  be  spoiled,  or  selling  it  to  those  who  pro- 
bidily  would  never  pay  fiir  it  In  either  case  he  would  probably  be  mined.  In  like 
manner,  a  man  who  undertakes  prematurebjr  to  deal  in  money  finds  that  his  neigh- 
boars  have  hot  little  to  lend,  and  that  he  cannot  Uto  by  his  trade  unless  he  can 
have  a  large  commission.  To  increase  his  business,  he  obtains  a  supply  of  capital 
from  abroad,  in  hopes  to  make  considerable  profit  by  lending  it  out;  but  he  soon 
finds  that  he  cannot  safely  do  8o-4hat  although  he  might  advantageously  place 
#10,000,  he  cannot  place  #50,000  without  incurring  great  risk.  He  has,  however, 
agreed  to  pay  interest,  and  if  he  cannot  lend  his  capital,  he  will  be  rained  by  the 
operation.  He  therefiire  risks  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  immediate  nse 
fer  it,  and  the  consequence  is  a  rise  of  prices,  or,  in  other  words,  a  fell  in  the  value 
of  money.  The  borrowers  commence  specuktions  which  end  in  the  ruin  of  them- 
•elves  and  the  money  dealer.  Every  premature  attempt  at  extending  the  division 
of  labour  is  attended  by  similar  results. 

Most  governments,  and  amoo^^  others  those  of  the  United  States,  have  under, 
taken  to  determine  who  shall,  and  who  shall  not  trade  in  money.  The  existence 
of  these  restrictions  has  tended  to  induce  a  belief  that  much  profit  was  to  be  re- 
aliied  from  that  trade,  and  whenever  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  remove  the 
rastrictions,  there  has  existed  an  almost  universal  disposition  to  rush  blindly  into 
it,  establishing  banka  wherever  they  were  permUUd^  without  attending  to  the 
fittt,  that  lenders  and  borrowers  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  such  institutions. 
They  have  been  created  where  only  borrowers  could  be  found,  and  where  only  very 
small  amounts  could  be  profitably  used.  Capital  has  been  introduced  from  a  dis- 
tance, to  the  injury  of  both  lender  and  borrower,  and  the  result  has  been  the  ruin  of 
an  the  parties  oonceiiied,  precisely  as  men  are  ruined  who  attempt  prematurely 
to  estabiisfa  mannftctures,  or  to  commence  mining  operations. 

Whenever  restrictions  of  any  kind  have  existed  aiid  are  auddenly  removed,  the 
remlti  are  the  same.  South  America  was  abundantly  supplied  with  wanning 
pans  and  blanketa  when  its  trade  was  thrown  open,  and  the  consequence  of  the 
wild  speculations  of  the  day  was  immense  loss.  The  removal  of  the  restraints 
upon  the  fivmatum  of  joint-stock  banks  in  England  was  attended  with  rasnlle 
somewhat  similar.  In  order  that  men  ahould  make  a  judieious  use  of  flreedom  it 
is  neoeanry  that  th^  shouM  have  been  Mcenoimtd  tofedfr—. 
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1 

100,000 

4 

^S15,281 

S 

2,119,782, 

1 

737,817 

Kentucky, 

1 

240,160 

9 

2,057,000 

42 

8,807,341 

Ohio, 

4 

895,000 

SI 

2,061,037 

20 

1,797,403; 

11 

1,454,38* 

IndlaTiii, 

2 

202,857 

lUinoii, 

3 

140,900 

Misioiiri, 
Tcytii, 

1 

250,000 

— 

|^,fia[^,10l 

iiii 

^9,R'>2,i?f*7 

307 

101,714,551 

328  110,ie6,60e| 

Having  shown  the  nature  of  the  transactions  of  the  commonity 
with  the  banksy  we  offer  the  above  with  a  view  to  show  what 
has  been  the  nature  of  those  of  the  banks  with  the  people,  and 
what  has  been  the  proportion  of  loss  sustained  by  fieulures  among 
them.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  generally  rely  upon  the  statement 
fiimished  by  Mr.  GaUatin  in  1830,*  adding  thereto  the  failures 
firom^that  time  to  1836,  thereby  completing  a  period  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  embracing  embargo,  war,  suspension  and  resump- 
tion  of  specie  payments,  the  revulsion  which  followed  the  close 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  speculation  of  1825,  &c. 

The  average  number  of  banks  in  Massachusetts,  from  1811  to 
1830,t  was  84,  and  the  average  capital  above  12  millions.    The 

*  CbmideratioQB  im  the  Ourency  and  Baiilun|r  System  of  the  United  States. 

t  We  hafe  in  etery  caie  taken  the  aTeragenanmbor  of  banka  from  IBll  to  1630, 
instead  of  that  from  1811  to  1836,  which  would  have  caused  a  gmX  decrease  in 
the  ptoportion  which  the  fiulores  would  bear  to  the  whole.  We  have  done  so  be- 
cause we  were  not  desirous  of  diminishing  the  ratio  of  loss.  The  average  number 
of  banks  in  Massachusetts,  from  1811  to  1836,  was  forty-eight,  and  the  fiulures 
in  the  same  period  having  been  five,  the  proportion  would  bo  only  43-100  9f  tut 
jMT  eenf.jper  anmim. 
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failures  to  1836,  were  five*  in  number,  or  about  ^  of  one  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  capitals  amounted  to  $700,000,  but  nearly 
all  their  debts  were  paid,  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  claims 
upon  two  of  them  having  been,  at  the  date  of  the  last  published 
returns,  only  $  19,878.  A  third  paid  off  all  its  debts,  and  another 
it  is  believed  did  the  same ;  and  of  the  last,  the  amount  of  bills 
outstanding  at  the  time  of  its  stoppage,  was  only  $27,000.  If 
we  estimate  the  total  loss  at  $50,000,  it  will  be  a  large  allow- 
ance, and  will  give  less  ih^n  five  dollars  in  ei>ery  miUion^  or  ike  two 
thousandth  pari  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  transactions  that  were  fa- 
cilitated by  the  existence  of  such  institutions,  and  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  bank  notes  for  a  metallic  currency. 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  tlie  capital  of 
a  bank  performs  in  a  year  only  forty  operations.  That  this  is  be- 
low the  truth  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  from  the  following 
statement.  If  lent  for  ninety  days,  and  then  repaid,  we  have  annual- 
ly eight  operations.  If  it  changed  hands,  either  by  loan  and  repay- 
ment, or  by  the  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities,  only  two  and 
a  half  times  in  each  period  of  ninety  days,  it  would  produce  the 
number  of  operations  we  have  stated,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
saving  of  labour  afforded  by  the  use  of  bank  notes  and  checks, 
instead  of  gold  and  silver,  would  be  material.  Instead  of  chang- 
ing two  and  a  half  times  in  every  ninety  days,  it  is  probable  that 
it  would  do  so  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  that  period,  which  would 
give,  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  a  loss  of  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter  in  every  million  of  transactions,  in  the  performance  of 
which  labour  had  been  saved.t 

The  average  number  of  banks  in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  same 
period,  was  27,  with  capitals  exceeding  three  millions.  The  fail- 
ures have  beentwo,|  giving  an  annual  average  of -^  of  one  per 
cent  Their  capitals  amounted  to  $50,000.  The  proportion  of 
loss  cannot  vary  materially  from  that  of  Massachusetts. 

*  Mr.  Gallatin  gives  six  as  the  number,  with  capitals  amounting  to  $850,000. 
The  Bedford  Bank,  however,  did  not  fail.  It  closed  its  business  under  a  law  for 
that  purpose,  and  divided  its  capital. 

t  We  have  made  inquiry  at  one  bank  in  Philadelphia,  and  find  that  the  daily 
exchanges  performed  at  its  counter,  amount,  on  an  average,  to  one  fourth  of  its 
capital,  and  annually  to  eighty  times  its  capital.  If  to  this  wo  add  the  exchanges 
frcilitated  by  the  circulation  of  its  n  '£b  and  drafts  among  the  community,  we  shall 
find  that  this  view  is  correct 

t  The  Burrilvillo  and  the  Scituatc  banks.    Mr.  Gallatin  includes  the  Farmers* 
Exchange  Bonk,  which  failed  in  1809,  and  was,  it  is  believed,  the  first  bank  that 
failed  in  New  England.    lie  mentions  also  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics*,  which  we 
believe  is  a  mistake. 
VOL.  II. — 32. 
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Tha  average  number  of  banks  in  Maine  has  been  131*  The 
charters  of  three  expired  in  1812,  and  were  not  renewed.  They 
paid  their  debts,  and  were  discontinued.  The  faUures  are  five 
in  number,  being  an  annual  average  of  li  per  cent  The  ave- 
rage capital  has  been  9lf700,000,  and  that  of  the  banks  which 
have  failed  was  9500,000,  or  \\  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  average  has  been  11),  and  the  failures 
have  been  two,  or  about  two  thirds  of  one  per  cent  per  an- 
num. The  average  capital  has  been  9  lyldOyOO^  and  the  failures 
9 129,6009  being  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent  The  amount 
of  loss  sustained  by  the  creditors  of  the  banks  of  Maine  and  of 
New  Hampshire  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  per  centage  must  be  exceedingly  small 

In  Vermont,  no  failure  has  taken  place. 

In  Connecticut,  the  banks  have  averaged  nine  in  number.  The 
failures  have  been  two,  or  somewhat  less  than  one  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  capitals  have  averaged  93,500,000,  and  those 
of  the  two  institutions  which  failed  amounted  to  9600,000,  being 
about  two  thirds  of  one  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  average  number  of  banks  in  the  above  six  States,  consti- 
tuting New  England,  from  1611  to  1830,  was  97,  and  the  whole 
number  of  failures  in  25  years  was  16,  being  two  thirds  of  one 
per  cent  per  annum.  The  average  capital  was  about  922,000,000. 
The  capitals  of  those  which  have  failed,  were  about  92,000,000, 
giving  about  -^  of  one  per  cent  per  annum.  The  whole  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  community  cannot  have  much  exceeded  9500,000,* 
being  an  annual  average  of  920,000,  or  -^  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
capitals  of  the  banks,  and  probably  about  .^^  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  operations  facilitated  by  those  institutions.  If  this  estimate  be 
correct,  the  risk  attendant  upon  transactions  with  the  banks  in 
New  England,  for  a  period  of  above  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
averaged  one  dollar  m  every  one  hundred  thousand.  If  we  ex- 
clude Connecticut,  in  which  one  failure  was  attended  with  great 
fraud,  productive  of  considerable  loss,  it  has  not  exceeded  one 
dollar  in  a  million. 

In  New  York,  the  banks  have  averaged  26  in  number,  and 
there  have  been  11  failures,  being  an  annual  average  of  If  per 
cent  The  capital  has  averaged  16  millions,  and  that  of  the  institu- 
tions which  have  failed,  was  about  di  millions,  being  about  seven 


*  The  Eagfle  Bknk  of  New  Haven  owed,  in  18Sn,  after  ite  More,  tiniva  •800,(XX). 
What  portion  of  Uiie  wae  paid  we  do  not  know.  Afl  the  loaMi  smtained  in  New 
England,  in  the  period  referred  to^  ezohidlng  thia  bank,  have  ben  trifial  in 
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eighths  of  one  per  cent  per  annum.  The  losses,  however,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  fell  generally  upon  the  stockholders,  and  not  upon 
their  creditors.  But  two  failures  took  place  between  1825  and 
1837,  so  that  in  that  period  the  annual  average  was  less  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  number  that  existed  in  1830.  One 
of  them  paid  all  its  debts,  and  there  was  no  loss  except  that  of 
the  stockholders.  The  loss  by  the  other  was,  we  believe,  small 
In  that  time,  the  risk  of  loss  in  trading  with  a  bank,  or  in  using  a 
bank  note,  could  not  be  taken  to  exceed  five  dollars  in  every 
million,  and  probably,  as  we  have  stated  in  relation  to  Massachu- 
setts, not  more  than  a  single  dollar  in  every  million  of  transac- 
tions the  performance  of  which  has  been  aided  by  the  existence 
of  those  institutions. 

In  New  Jersey,  they  have  averaged  nearly  12,  and  there  have 
been  10  failures,  being  an  annual  average  of  3  per  cent 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  average  has  been  29,  and  the  failures  have 
been  19  in  number,  being  an  average  of  2i  per  cent  per  annum. 
Aknost  all  of  these,  however,  took  place  in  the  period  immediately 
following  the  close  of  the  war,  and  but  three,  all  of  trifling  amount, 
occurred  in  the  period  from  1820  to  1837.  The  average  capital 
of  the  State  banks,  from  1811  to  1830,  was  15  millions,  and  the 
capital  of  those  which  failed,  from  1811  to  1836,  was  two  mil- 
lions, being  one  half  per  cent  per  annum.  The  chief  part  of  them 
paid  their  debts  in  full,  and  the  whole  amount  of  loss  by  their  cre- 
ditors cannot,  it  is  believed,  have  exceeded  250  or  300  thousand 
dollars. 

The  average  number  of  banks,  in  the  above  mentioned  nine 
States,  from  1811  to  1830,  was  16a  The  whole  number  of 
failures  was  56,  being  an  average  of  2^  per  annum,  or  1|  per 
cent  The  average  capital  was  55  millions,  to  which  must  be 
added  one  half  of  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,*  making 
a  total  of  72  millions.  The  capitals  of  the  institutions  which  failed 
were  10  millions,  giving  an  annual  average  of  little  more  than 
one  half  of  one  per  cent  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  precise  period  at  which  some  of  these  failures  took  place,  but 
we  believe  that  in  the  y^ars  from  1822  to  1837,  their  amount 
did  not  exceed  9  2,000,000,  giving  an  annual  average  of  about 
9133,000,  or  91800  to  every  million  of  capital  The  utmost 
h$s  sustained  by  those  who  have  dealt  with  the  bankrupt  banks, 
or  who  have  held  their  notes,  during  the  tohole  period^  cannot  be 
estimated  above  two  millions,  and  it  is  probably  not  one  half  of 

•  Bat  aboat  <me  half  of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statea  waa  em- 
ployed  in  thoae  States. 
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that  amount.  Assuming  it,  however,  at  that  sum,  it  is  not  more 
than  x(Anr  P^^t  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  transactions  of  individuals 
with  those  institutions,  in  the  form  of  deposites,  drafts,  notes,  &c., 
and  would  give  a  risk  of  one  dollar  in  every  9 100,000.  In  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  the  period  it  has  not  exceeded  two  dollars  in  a 
million,  and  has  probably  been  less  than  a  single  one. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  in  no  country  has  so  great  a 
mass  of  transactions  been  carried  on  in  a  manner  so  advantageous 
to  the  community,  and  with  so  small  an  amount  of  loss,  and  that 
the  rate  of  insurance  upon  the  debts  of  individuals  to  banks,  or 
of  banks  to  mdividuals,  is  consequently  lower  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

Passing  to  the  south  and  west,  we  find  at  every  step,  with  di- 
minished density  of  population,  increase  of  risk.  In  the  States 
south  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Ohio  river,  there  have  been  84 
failures,  and  in  those  west  of  Pennsylvania  27.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  these  resulted,  as  did  all  those  of  Pennsylvania  itself, 
from  the  premature  attempt  to  establish  shops  for  buying  and 
selling  money,  in  regions  where  all  desired  to  buy  and  none  had 
any  to  sell  The  consequences  were  what  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. After  fruitless  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  busi- 
ness, they  stopped  payment,  precisely  as  would  be  done  by  men 
who  attempted  any  other  pursuit  before  the  community  was  pre- 
pared for  it  The  whole  number  of  failures  in  25  years  was  167, 
of  which  180  were  south  and  west  of  New  York,  and  almost,  if 
not  quite  every  one  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  The  average 
number  of  banks  in  existence  in  that  time  was  24!^,  and  the  ave- 
rage of  failures  was  2^  per  cent.,  being  but  little  more  than  the 
average  bankruptcies  of  the  private  bankers  of  England  between 
1821  and  1826,  a  period  in  which  there  was  no  extraordinary 
occurrence — no  change  from  war  to  peace — or  from  peace  to 
war — to  produce  insecurity  or  loss.  Frtm  the  first  instUiUum  of 
banks  in  America^  to  the  year  1887,  the  failures  have  been  less^ 
by  about  one  fourth,  than  those  tf  England  in  the  three  years  1814, 
1815,  and  1816,  and  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  public 
bears  probably  a  stiU  smaller  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business 
transactions. 


We  have  seen  that  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  the  pro- 
portion of  loss  is  least,  and  that  it  gradually  increases  as  wc  pass 
from  the  closely  peopled  States  of  New  England  to  the  scattered 
settlements  of  the  west  and  south-west  In  passing  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  France,  and  thence  to  England,  we  should  find  a 
higher  degree  of  confidence,  accompanied  by  a  smaller  proportion 
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of  loss,  yet  such  is  not  the  case.  In  both,  the  losses  are  greater, 
and  the  confidence  of  man  in  his  fellow  man  is  smaller  than  in 
*that  State,  where  it  is  deservedly  greater  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Individuals  in  Great  Britain  enjoy  as  high  a  degree 
of  credit  as  can  possibly  exist,  but  confidence  is  more  universal 
in  the  United  States.*  Every  man  in  the  community  receives 
bank  notes,t  and  those  which  are  payable  at  places  distant  five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  miles,  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from 
bank  to  bank,  without  difficulty.  Those  who,  residing  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  or  Pennsylvania,  desire  to  invest  their  capi- 
tal, to  obtain  eight  or  nine  per  cent,  place  it  in  Mississippi,  or 
Louisiana,  or  Tennessee,  without  apprehension. 


The  revenue  of  the  United  States  from  imports,  from  1789 
to  1827,  amounted  to  8475,000,000.  During  two  thirds  of  that 
period,  their  ships  were  plundered  at  sea,  burnt,  or  confiscated, 
by  both  of  the  belligcrants,  to  the  entire  ruin  of  a  large  portion  of 
their  owners,  whose  bonds  were  held  by  the  United  States  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  duties,  the  credit  upon  which  was 
from  three  months  to  three  years.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  losses  would  be  heavy. 
At  the  close  of  1827,  the  whole  amount  remaining  unpaid  was 
$4,369,617,  of  which  $434,000  was  deemed  recoverable,  leaving 
the  total  loss  short  of  $4,000,000,  or  less  than  five  sixths  of  one 
per  cent. 


In  consequence  of  the  facility  afforded  by  joint-stock  banks  for 
employing  productively  small  amounts  of  capital,  the  inducements 
to  place  money  in  savings*  banks,  and  in  life  insurances,  is  much 
less  than  in  England.  Nevertheless,  both  exist  throughout  the 
Union ;  and  they  are  found  in  greatest  number  where  population 
is  most  dense,  and  labour  most  productive.    In  Massachusetts, 


*  *  Here,  any  mmn  who  offers  the  gnarantee  of  good  morals  is  sure  to  obtain 
credit,  and  thai  it  depends  upon  himself  alone  to  acquire  fortune.**"CAetwiter, 
t./.f.64. 

t  »  The  Americans  have  the  ntmoet  fidth  in  paper  money.  It  is  not  a  blind  oon- 
fidenoe,  for  if  we  have  had  our  asstgnals,  they  have  had  their  continental  money; 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  retrace  their  history  ht  to  find  the  banks  failing,  en 
HMMe.  It  is  a  confidence  founded  upon  reason— a  courage  the  result  of  reflection.** 
— CJkeeaJMf,  I.  Jlp.  247. 

The  adoption  of  the  same  measures  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  in  the 
Dnited  States  to  dri?e  bank  notes  out  of  circulation,  would  have  ruined  the  Banks 
of  England  and  of  France.  Nothing  could  have  prevented  the  ruin  of  those  of 
the  United  Suies  but  the  general  ooofidence  of  man  in  hit  fbUow  man. 
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there  are  32  savings'  banks,  with  a  capital  of  94,781,426.  In 
New  York,  there  were,  in  1836,  11,  with  deposites  amount- 
ing to  $4,831,613.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  number  is  less  than  in 
New  York.  That  of  Philadelphia  has  deposites  to  the  amount  of 
$1,200,000.  In  Maryland,  we  believe  there  is  only  one,  that  of 
Baltimore,  having  deposites  amounting  to  $887,522. 


Immense  masses  of  property  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without 
examination,  and  in  a  million  and  a  half  bales  of  cotton  now  an> 
nually  packed,  frauds  are  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrenca  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
morals,  with  the  increase  of  population,  that  the  commodities  for- 
merly produced  for  exportation,  as  pork,  flour,  and  tobacco,  were 
then  subjected  to  inspection  laws,  which  still  remain  to  impede 
the  course  of  trade ;  whereas,  cotton,  more  recently  introduced, 
has  never  been  subjected  to  such  restraint,  and  experience  has 
proved  that  no  necessity  existed  for  it  In  the  conduct  of  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  we  find  a  state  of  affairs  very  difierent  from 
that  described  by  M.  Chevalier  in  relation  to  that  of  France. 

M.  De  Beaumont  says,  that  almost  aU  Americans  have  faUed 
more  or  kss  frequenUy^*  and  in  so  sajring,  but  repeats  what  is 
not  unfrequently  asserted  in  Europe.  M.  De  Tocqueville  says, 
*<  the  Americans  are  often  shipwrecked,  but  no  trader  crosses  the 
seas  so  rapidly."t  The  rate  of  insurance  fixes  the  risk  of  loss,  and 
where  we  find,  as  is  th6  case,  that  an  American  ship  to  Canton 
and  back  can  be  insured  for  2i  to  3)  per  cent ;  that  the  premium 
on  an  English  ship  is  4  to  5  per  cent ;  and  that  a  French  ship, 


*  **  Ail  the  Amerieana  beingfeng^[ed  in  bounen,  «iid  mart  of  them  haTiaf  i 
or  lew  .frequently /aiZed,  it  ibllowB  that  U>  be  a  bankrapt  ia  noUiing.  An 
of  which  BO  many  are  gailty  ceases  to  be  one.  The  indolgenoe  for  banknipCs 
springs,  then,  from  the  commonness  of  the  misfbrtmie;  but  its  principal  cause  it 
the  ftcility  with  winch  men  there  riBe  from  such  a  fall.  If  the  bankrupt  were  loat 
for  ever,  he  would  be  abandoned  to  his  misery;  people  are  more  lenient  when  they 
know  that  he  will  recover  himself.  This  is  not  a  veiy  generous  fteling,  hut  it  b 
human  nature.'*  M.  De  Beaumont  might  readily  have  fimnd  aqalher  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  indulgence  observed.  Whenever  men  easily  acquire  the  means 
of  living,  they  are  lenient  to  those  who  are  indebted  to  them.  When  the  meant  of 
living  are  obtained  with  difliculty,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  creditor  of  England 
is  more  lenient  than  that  of  France,  and  that  of  the  United  States  is  more  so  than 
either. 

**Society  says  to  the  poor  man  in  America,*  labour!  •  «  •  And  if  basuMSi 
should  be  against  you,  and  you  should  fidl,  you  will  speedily  rise  again,  for  here 
ftilure  Is  oonsiderad  as  a  wound  received  in  battle;  it  will  not  cause  yon  to  Jose 
esteem  or  confidence,  promded  you  hate  been  oiioayt  temperaU  amtnigvkr,  •  gtod 
CkriiOany  and  afaiikful  huband:  '^--CAeeoUtr  (.  17.^  113. 

t  Democraoy  in  America,  VoL  11.  ^  439. 
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for  the  single  voyage  oui  to  Canim^  cannot  be  insured  at  less  than  3 
to  3J  per  cent,*  we  may  feel  satisfied,  notwithstanding  M.  De 
Tocqueville's  impression  to  the  contrary,  that  if  American  ships 
are  more  rapid  they  are  also  more  safe  than  those  of  other  na- 
tions. A  similar  examination  of  the  credit  system  of  the  several 
countries  establishes,  we  think,  the  same  results  as  regards  the  dis- 
position to  comply  with  contracts. 

A  traveller  who,  on  arriving  in  Lima  from  Europe,  and  finding 
all  the  houses  of  one  story,  should  thence  conclude  that  it  was 
safer  to  reside  in  them  than  in  a  house  of  six  stories  in  London* 
would  commit  the  same  mistake  as  a  writer,  who,  seeing  the 
small  amount  of  credit  in  France,  and  the  small  average  amount 
and  time  of  the  notes  discounted  at  the  Bank,  should  infer  that 
there  was  less  risk  than  in  the  United  States,  where  the  average 
amount  is  so  much  greater,  and  the  time  so  much  longer.  Had 
the  people  of  Lima  not  experienced  numerous  earthquakes,  they 
might  now  build  houses  of  six  stories ;  and  had  the  people  of 
Prance  enjoyed  security  of  person  and  property,  their  production 
Wv.)uld  now  be  three  times  as  great,  and  their  merchants  would 
transact  business  on  a  scale^ve  times  as  great,  as  there  would  be 
fewer  traders,  and  more  exchanges  to  be  performed. 

The  existence  cf  the  credit  system  is  evidence  of  mutual  con^ 
fidence,  and  that  confidence  results  from  the  knowledge  which  each 
man  has  of  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  his  neighbour,^  Where 
property  is  most  secure  labour  wiH  be  most  productively  apjdiedl — 


•  Prix  Conrant  da  Havre,  5  Mars,  1836. 

t  In  nothing  is  Uie  beneficial  effect  arising  oat  of  a  general  state  of  ease  and 
■ecority  more  fully  shown,  than  in  the  conduct  of  men  towards  their  fellow  men 
in  cases  of  misfortune,  such  as  is  given  in  the  following  passage  from  M.  Chevalier, 
describing  the  efiects  of  the  great  fire  at  New  York. 

**  At  the  first  news  of  the  fire  there  was  not  a  merchant  in  Europe  who  did  not 
tremble  fi>r  his  American  debtors,  for  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  France,  if  a 
similar  circumstance  had  occurred,  the  people  who  had  been  injured  would  have 
been  deprived  of  all  credit,  and  of  every  means  of  repairing  their  misfi>rtunes.  H 
Pnnee^  if  you  want  credit^  you  eaunot  obtain  itj  hut  if  you  do  not  want  U,Ui$  ifiertd 
fo  you.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  that  immediately  after  the 
fire,  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  repaired  to  New  York,  and 
placed  11  millions  of  francs  at  the  disposal  of  New  York,  and  the  banks  in  general 
determined  to  discount  in  preference  the  paper  of  thoee  who  had  suffered  by  it 
*  *  The  result  of  this  admirable  disposition  was,  that  no  feilore  of  any  consider- 
able amount  occurred.**-^  7bm.  /.  p.  391. 

t  Property  is  secure  where  its  owner  enjojrs  the  right  of  using  it  in  such  manner 
as  he  deems  likely  best  to  promote  his  great  object  of  maintaining  and  improving 
hu  condition.    It  b  insecure  where  he  is  denied  the  exercise  of  that  right 

We  have  already  shown  that,  before  the  revolution,  it  was  held  in  Feamce  thai 
the  fight  to  yhmr  was  a  royal  privilege,  which  a  oootmgn  mghlt  M^  and  wkkk 
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the  power  to  accumulate  capital  mU  he  greatest — and  the  tendency 
to  moral  and  physical  improvement  wiU  he  most  rapid.  Where 
such  is  the  case^  confidence  will  he  most  universal^  and  the  exist" 
ence  of  that  confidence  may  he  taken  as  evidence  of  a  general  dis- 
position  to  comply  with  engagements.  Where  it  is  greatest  the  in- 
surance  on  debts  witt  he  least  Such  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States. 

That  it  should  be  so  is  most  natural.  Where  good  conduct 
insures  to  the  workman  the  power  to  obtain  the  aid  of  capi- 
tal, by  which  his  labour  is  rendered  more  productive  and  he 
is  enabled  to  improve  his  condition,  he  has  the  strongest  in- 
ducements thereto ;  but  where  capital  is  scarce,  and  where  the 
best  conduct  will  not  have  that  effect,  the  inducement  does  not 
exist  Were  the  people  of  France  to  abstain  from  war;  were 
they  to  reduce  their  army;  were  they  to  permit  capital  to  in- 
crease, every  day  would  bring  with  it  new  inducements  for  ex- 
ertion and  for  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  who 
would  desire  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  confidence ;  and  the 
credit  system  would  gradually  extend  itself  throughout  society, 
with  constant  advantage  to  the  community  at  large— to  both  la- 
bourers and  capitalists. 


hi$  tuijeeU  muat  purckait,^  In  aceordanee  with  this  doctrine  indinduali  obtained 
grants  of  the  pennission  to  apply  their  labour  and  capital  to  the  manufiMtnre  of 
various  commodities.  What  they  previously  possessed  as  a  right,  was  thus,  by  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  converted  into  a  priviUge,  for  which  a  high  price  was  paid. 
In  order  to  induce  the  payment  of  such  prices,  the  number  of  persons  permitted 
to  follow  certain  trades  was  limited,  and  thus  was  granted  to  them  a  momopdy, 
enabling  them  to  tax  their  fellow  subjects.  In  England,  similar  restraints  existed, 
and  monopolies  were  frequently  granted  to  the  fitvourites  of  the  sovereign,  or  in 
reward  of  public  services. 

With  the  increase  of  population  and  of  capital,  we  observe  a  constantly  incnas- 
ing  disposition  to  combine  exertions  for  the  attainment  of  any  given  object  In 
the  in&ncy  of  society  men  associate  for  the  maintenance  of  security.  Another  step 
in  their  progress  shows  associations  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  in  the  most 
advanced  stages  of  society  we  find  them  associating  fi>r  the  construction  of  roads, 
canals,  and  bridge*— for  the  erection  of  theatres,  hotels,  and  clubJiouses  and  fiir 
the  working  of  mines,  or  the  fitting  out  of  steam  ships.  We  may  therefore  assume 
that  a  tendency  thereto  is  natural  to  man,  and  that  where  he  is  permitted  to  indulge 
it,  he  is  most  lil^ely  to  attain  the  object  that  he  seeks.  To  deny  him  the  exercise 
of  that  right  is  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  person. 

In  a  country  in  which  the  right  to  labour  was  converted  into  a  primUgt  held  of 
the  sovereign,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  (Ae  right  of  the  people  to  associate  to- 
gether, fiv  the  purpose  of  rendering  labour  more  productive,  should  also  be  donverted 
into  a  source  of  power  and  emolument  to  those  who  could  grant  permission  to  exer- 
cise it   Such  was  the  case  in  both  England  and  France,  ind  thus  this  right,  which 

*  Page  47,  snle. 
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I  to  iMoeiate  &r  the  porpoio  of  tndinff  ia  cod^—lbr  efibeting  mvine  in. 
■vvanoett— for  buUdngt— for  the  fornutioii  of  any  fpeeiM  of  oompuiy  having  n 
trufimble  fltocl^  ^bc§ 

While  the  people  at  large  were  thus  forbidden  to  aaaoeiate  ibr  certain  pnrpoeea, 
or  to  transftr  their  property  from  one  to  another  in  raoh  way  aa  they  might  deem 
meet  advantageons,  certain  peraone  obtained  granta  of  power  to  ezerciae  the  rights 
thna  forbidden  to  be  exerciaed  by  othen,  and  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Royal 
Kxehange  Aasorance  Company,  the  East  India  Company,  the  Levant  Company, 
itc^  were  organiied  under  chartera  in  which  the  parties  inteiested  were  authoriied 
to  trade  with  othera  who  were  willing  to  do  bosiness  with  them  with  the  under- 
standing  that  the  joint  ftuds  alone  were  liable  Ibr  the  peribrmanoe  of  their  en- 
gagementa. 

The  capitalist  of  England  was  thns  denied  the  right  of  investing  his  means  in 
SQch  way  aa  he  deemed  most  advantageous.  He  might  porchase  land— or  he  might 
beoome  a  mannftctnrer— or  he  was  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  a  bankhig 
hoose,  provided  the  number  of  partnera  did  not  exceed  six— or  if  indisposed  to  any 
of  these  modes  of  employing  his  capital,  he  might  lend  it  out  on  mortgage,  at* 
tended  with  the  inconvenience  of  probable  delay  in  4he  retnm— or  he  might  lend 
it  to  the  government,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  or  to  a  private  banker,  with  the 
risk  of  total  loBsJI  but  he  was  not  at  liberfy  to  unite  with  his  friends  and  neigh- 
boors  in  estaUiahing  an  office  under  the  control  of  an  agent  selected  by  them- 
■ahres,  st  which  they  might  trade  with  snch  as  might  desire  to  borrow  or  lend  npon 


The  impolicy  of  some  of  these  mooopoUes  having  become  manifest,  the  legis- 
ktiire»  a  ftw  years  prince,  abolished  some  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  trade  of 
banking.  Unjfi»tonately,  however,  they  were  not  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of  all 
restraints,  nor  aware  that  men  can  always  manage  their  own  businesi  better  than 
goremments  can  do  it  fix  them,  and  therefiire,  although  permission  was  granted 


*  <*  With  the  view  of  supptessing  societies  amongst  coal  buyers,  and  thereby  of 
keeping  the  eoal  trade  open  and  free,  a  partnership  composed  of  more  than  five 
persons,  fixr  the  purchasing  of  coals  for  sale,  or  fiir  makinjjr  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  trade,  is  by  a  legislative  provision  rendered 
iflegaL**-^Goi0  on  PurtturAip,  p.  30. 

t  In  the  case  of  marine  insurances,  the  right  of  jointly  assuring  any  ship,  or 
goods,  at  or  soinff  to  sea,  was  prohibited,  (except  in  the  instances  of  the  Raifti Ex* 
ckmngt  and  LomSm  Aiuwrmne^  Osmfwiuet,  upon  whom,  in  consideration  of  a  com- 
pensation made  by  them  to  the  public,  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  this  respect  was 
conferred,)  and  the  ooIietM  o/asncniiics  effected  by  underwritere  having  a  johu  tn- 
Icres^  isere  nol  only  declared  to  6e,  ipeo  faeto^  wid^  bat  every  earn  underwritten 
woe  fairfeited  in  ejual  moieHe§—4me  to  the  icings  the  other  to  the  infvrmer* — Rid. 

X  The  year  1706  is  chiefly  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Bank«  fi>r  the  act 
that  was  then  passed,  which  declared  that  during  the  eontinuanoe  of  the  oorporn- 
tion  of  the  Bank  of  England,  •«  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  body  politic,  erected 
or  to  be  erected,  other  than  the  said  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, or  fat  other  persons  whatsoever,  united  or  to  be  united  in  covenant!  or  part* 
nerriiipa  exceeding  the  number  of  six  persons,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Ebg^d,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or 
notes,  payable  on  demand,  or  in  any  leia  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing 
thereof.**— ATCtiUoeA,  DtcCtonary  of  Commerce,  p.  66. 

4  Lord  EUenboroogh  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  **  admit  ef  a  douht^  whether 
ike  mere  raieingtraneferaUe  etoek  is  in  any  case,  per  ««,  an  ofience  against  the 
act.**— Goie  onlPartnerekip,  p.  37. 

Q  ■*  The  numerous  friilures  that  have  taken  place  among  them  have,  by  generating 
a  feeling  of  inaecurify  in  the  minds  of  the  depositors,  confined  this  branch  of  th£ 
■s  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.** — BtCaUock^  DieHmutry  $f  Cam* 
p.  85. 

VOL.  II. — 38.* 
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within  certain  limits,  to  aModate  ibr  tlie  porpoas,  they  were  expreaaly  restrain- 
ed from  omtracting  en^gements  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  c?en 
although  those  who  traded  with  them  might  bo  willing  to  do  so  on  that  footing. 
The  owner  of  capital  may  now,  in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  modes  of  in- 
vestment, plaoe  his  fluids  in  a  joint^iock  bank,  in  which  any  share,  howerer 
small,  involves  the  risk  of  his  whole  fortune  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  he 
shall  have  ceased  to  hold  it  Thus,  if  he  purchase  an  interest  on  the  first  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1836,  and  sell  it  on  the  next  day,  or  in  a  month  thereafter,  his  whole  pro- 
perty is  liable  until  January,  1839. 

The  idea  of  limited  liability  is  commonly  associated  with  that  of  monopoly,  in 
consequence  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  thus  to  trade  having  been*restricted  to  a 
few  persons,  and  it  has  been  denounced  by  many  writers  on  political  economy,  who 
have  contended  strenuously  for  the  system  of  perfect  or  unlimiled  liability.  The 
maxim,  however,  that  should  govern  the  political  economist  is  **  laisser  faire,**  and 
when  he  finds  men,  animated  by  the  desire  of  improving  their  condition,  freqaenUy 
adopting  a  certain  mode  of  operation,  be  may  be  sure  that  there  must  be  good 
reason  for  it,  although  it  may  not  at  the  moment  be  obvious  to  him.  One  of  the 
first  objects  for  the  promotion  of  which  men  associate  themselves  together,  is  that 
of  government  They  desire  security  Ibr  themselves  and  are  willing  that  others  shall 
enjoy  it  Here  we  find  them  adopting  the  principle  of  limited  liability.  Every  man 
is  bound  to  contribute  his  share,  and  hU  $hare  only^  to  the  payment  of  the  esqpenaes 
incident  to  the  maintenance  of  security.  Were  it  otherwise — ^were  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  a  single  individual  liable  to  bo  taken  for  that  purpose — there  wmli  he  no 
teettrtfy.  No  man  would  transfer  himself  fhom  Europe  to  the  United  States,  if  he 
were  not  certain  that  his  property  was  secure  against  being  seized  for  the  support 
of  government—- did  he  not  feel  confident  that  the  payment  of  his  proportion  woold 
exempt  him  from  further  liability. 

We  find  the  same  principle  introduced  into  associations  for  mutual  insurance 
against  the  dangers  of  fire  and  water,  proving  that  such  limitation  of  liability  na- 
turally arises  in  the  course  of  the  operations  of  men  desirous  of  improving  their 
oonditioiL  We  find  it  universally  adopted  by  men  who  associate  for  any  purpose, 
when  left  free  to  select  their  own  mode  of  action.*    In  this  manner  were  formed 

*  The  com  hanke  of  Norway  are  the  most  primitive  institutions  of  this  deserip- 
tbn,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Owing  to  the  restraints  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  in  that  country,  there  are  no  stores  or  places  of  exchange  at  which 
the  farmer  can  dispose  of  his  surplus  giiun;  nor,  consequently,  are  there  any  places 
at  which  those  whose  supply  is  deficient  can  purchase  it  To  remedy  th»  diffi* 
culty  the  farmers  have  associated  themselves  for  the  establishment  of  banks,  at 
which  com  is  received  on  deposits,  and  lent  out  on  interest — See  Laing^e  JVbnosy, 
p.  256.  The  depositors  receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  eighth,  and  the  borrow* 
ers  pay  i^  the  rate  of  one  fourth,  the  difference  being  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  management 

Even  here  the  principle  of  limited  liability  must  obtain.  The  profit,  if  any 
there  be  after  paying  the  expenses,  is  the  property  of  the  community,  in  the  ratio 
of  their  interests.  The  debt,  if  any  arise,  must  be  the  debt  of  the  community.  If 
firom  carelessness  or  mismanagement  the  wheat  deposited  by  any  certain  persons 
be  destroyed,  they  must  be  entitled  to  remedy  somewhere.  They  are  jpartners  as 
regard^  profit  or  loss,  but  in  the  capacity  of  depositors  thfy  are  as  much  separated 
firom  the  community  as  is  the  person  intrusted  wflh  the  property,  by  whom  a  suit 
might  be  brought  for  his  wages.  Under  the  system  of  unlimitra  liability  any  de- 
positor, on  &ilure  of  the  fbnd,  might  commence  suit  against  any  other  member  of 
the  association,  and  com])eI  him  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
ofce  would  incur  such  a  risk,  however  he  might  be  disposed  to  associate  with  his 
neighbours  with  an  understanding  that  in  case  of  deficiency  each  man  ahould  be 
anessed,  in  proportion  to  hio  mfn-est,  to  make  it  up.  Here  would  be  limited  lia- 
bility and  juelice.    On  the  other  hand  would  be  unlimited  liability  and  ii^uUioe, 
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tome  of  ik6  earfiett  iimrtiioe  offion  in  th«  United  States— several  of  the  earlj 
banks— end  there  are  now  a  few  institntions  trading  under  each  a^eements.  We 
may  auppoae  that  the  persona  thus  inveating  their  capital,  and  those  doing  bnaineas 
with  them,  understand  their  own  interests,  and  that  those  interests  will  be  best 
pfomoted  by  non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  community.  The  right  of  asso- 
ciatbg  having,  however,  been  made  tht  subject  of  regulation,  and  that  of  forming 
eompanies  with  transferable  stock  having  been  denied  to  all  except  a  few  fevoured 
individuals,  it  has  been  deemed  the  duty  of  courts  of  justice,  wherever  possible, 
to  discourage  association,  and  to  prevent  trading  on  the  system  of  limited  lia- 
bility. The  consequence  has  been  to  produce  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  regard  to 
the  formation  of  such  associations,  because  it  is  known  that,  in  case  of  suit,  a 
court  will  set  the  limitation  aside  wherever  it  may  be  possible,  thus  changing  the 
arrangements  between  the  parties  to  a  contract,  to  ike  entire  deeiruetUm  €f$eeurity. 
Every  measure  tending  to  limit  liability  tended  to  establish  the  right  of  the 
people  to  determine  for  themselves  in  what  way  they  would  trade  together,  while 
the  opposite  eonrse  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  who  was  thus 
enabled  to  confer  upon  a  few  as  a  privilege,  that  which  should  have  been  possessed 
as  a  right  by  all,  and  therefore  the  courts  of  law  omitted  no  opportunity  of  en- 
fordng  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  liability. 

Acts  of  incorporatMB,  instead  of  being  grants  qf  priviUget^  are  merely  re- 
gnmU  of  a  rights  the  exercise  of  which  has  becm  forbidden  for  purposes  of 
mooopoly.  Tk€  seettriiy  ef  froperUf  hat  been  imfoired^  by  forbidding  tte  etoticrt 
ft  «se  iiintke  manner  they  deemed  moet  advantageeue,  in  order  that  the  exereioo 
of  thai  right  might  be  doemtd  a  pritHege^  and  paid  for  aeeordingly,  and  there- 
fore it  io  that  men  have  been  and  otiU  are  eompeUed  to  apply  to  a  eooertign  or  a 
UgioUUure  for  permiooion  oo  to  do.  This  interdiction  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  system  of  monopoly,  restriction,  and  exclusion  thst  has  existed  in  past  times. 
With  the  inorease  of  population  and  of  wealth,  and  with  the  improved  modea  of 
thinking  of  modem  times,  we  find  a  disposition  to  remove  restraints  of  all  kinds 
upon  trade  and  commerce,  by  the  reduction  of  tariffs;  by  the  abrogation  of  naviga. 
tion  laws;  and  by  the  liberal  grant  of  dioponoationo  from  the  reetrietiono  impooed 
tn  former  Hmeo  upon  aooodating  for  tho  parpooe  of  trading  upon  oueh  termo 
wketkor  of  limited  or  unlimited  liabiiity—ao  the  pariieo  oelling  and  buying^  jWMf 
and  reeeioing  credit^  may  deem  moot  beneJieiaL 

In  England,  as  yet,  the  only  change  is  that  of  abolishing  restrictions  upon  asso- 
ciation. Joint-stock  banks  may  now  be  formed,  but  the  capitalist  finds  himself 
restrained  by  a  law  which  erpreoely  denieo  to  him  the  right  <f  trading  with  othera 
en  any  footing  but  that  of  unlimited  liabiUty  ;  he  finds  himself  embarrassed  by  laws 
regulating  partnerahips ;  and  he  learns  that  let  the  deed  of  partnership  be  fiamed 
''ever  so  skiUully" — ^let  the  clauses  be  ^  ever  so  minute** — **  if  any  one  of  the  shsre- 
holdere  disputes  the  fects  which  most  be  connected  with  any  operation**  coming 
within  certain  dauaea,  he  is  •*  still  as  much  at  aea  as  if  the  deed  were  badly  pre- 
pared."* 

The  following  statement  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  working  of  thn 
joint-stock  banking  system,  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  machinery  is  of  a  very 
chimsy  kind,  and  attended  with  risks  that  should  prevent  prudent  men  firom  engag- 
ingin  it 

•^  If  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are  johied  in  a  trading  partnership  oarrying  on  burineai^ 
my  under  the  firm  of  A,  B,  and  Co,  either  A,  fi,C,  or  D,  may  aeoept  bills,  or  siga 
other  documents  binding  the  whole  firm.  A  joint-stock  bank,  being  only  an  ex- 
landed  partnenhip,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  single  piftner  of  the  fiav 

•  Evideaee  of  P.  Mahony  before  CMnoiittee  of  Honse  of  Common^  1897, 
11.941. 
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hamdnd  or  a  tfaooMiid  ptrtMii  of  wUfih  it  mtj  ooiwitt,  hai  not  the  poiwer  of  ae. 
eopting  hilkk  or  nfninf  inrtmnMnta,  that  thaU  bbid  the  whblo  bank.  Sorely  the 
want  of  a  dederatoty  etatnte  on  aaeh  a  point  ac  thia,  ia  a  eeriooe  defect  in  our 
lawB. 

**If  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  aie  carrying  on  barineee  in  partnerahiis  and  a  hill  bear- 
in|r  their  endonement  be  dtihonoored,  notite  of  the  diahononr  may  be  eerved  npon 
any  of  the  partnen,  the  Uw  holding  that  notice  to  one  partner  ii  notice  to  alL 
Henoe  ariaea  another  difficulty.  If  notice  of  the  dishonour  of  a  bill  be  given  to  one 
of  the  five  hundred  in  a  thousand  partners  of  a  joint-stock  bank,  it  la  doubtfiil 
whetbcK  it  would  not  be  held  to  be  legal  notice  to  the  benk,  although  the  partner 
served  wi(h  notice  mi^t  reside  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  ftom  the  pkoe 
where  the  bank  carried  on  its  business.  This  point,  we  need  hardly  remark,  is  of 
great  importanoe  to  banks  that  re4ssue,  or  re-discount  the  biUs  they  have  die- 


^If  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  be  united  in  partnership,  they  cannot  one  each  other  in  a 
court  of  law,  but  must  settle  any  disputes  that  may  arise  between  them  in  a  oomt 
of  equity.  Now,  a  joint-stock  bank  being,  as  we  have  already  obeerved,  only  an 
eitended  partnerahip^  it  ia  doubtful  whether  the  bank  can  sue  any  one  of  its  part- 
ners, or  whether  any  one  of  its  partners  can  aue  the  bank.  Thua,  if  a  partner 
ahould  borrow  10,0002.  firom  the  bank,  and  then  rofbae  to  repay  it;  or  if  a  partner 
ahould  lodge  10,0001.  m  the  bank,  and  the  bank  ahould  at^  payment,  it  is  qnea- 
tionable,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  whether  either  party  possesses  a  legal 
remedy. 

**  If  A,  B  and  Co.,  bring  an  action  againat  any  other  party,  they  mnat  state  the 
Christian  and  aumame  of  every  one  of  the  partnera;  and  if  an  action  be  brought 
against  them,  the  plaintiff  must  likewiae  atate  the  Chriatian  and  aumame  of  every 
partner  in  the  firm  of  A,  B,  and  Co.  The  aame  rule  appliea  to  a  joint.atook  bank 
partncrahip  anch  as  we  have  deacribed,  and  the  Christian  and  surnames  of  the  &n 
hundred  or  one  thousand  partners  must  be  stated  with  the  aame  predaion.  I( 
during  the  progreaa  of  anch  an  action,  any  change  takaa  place  in  the  firm  by  the 
tranafer  of  ahaiea,  or  by  the  death  of  a  partner,  or  by  the  marriage  of  a  partner,  or 
any  other  caanalty  afiecting  any  individual  partner,  then  the  action  stopa,  and  the 
partiea  muat  begin  again,  whether  it  be  the  bank  that  ansa  or  ia  aoed.  This  in- 
convenience is,  to  a  certain  extent,  remedied  with  regard  to  thoae  jdnt-atock  banks 
that  are  eatabliahcd  at  a  greater  distance  than  aizty-five  milea  firom  London,  auch 
banka  being  allowed  to  sue  and  be  aued  in  the  namea  of  their  public  officora,  whose 
namee  are  regiatered  at  the  Stamp  Oflice.  But  all  other  joint-stock  banks  are  ez* 
aetly  in  the  same  condition  as  ordinary  trading  partnerahipa,  and  are  compelled  to 
have  recourae  to  clnmay  expedients  to  remedy  the  incompletenesa  of  the  law.*'* 

All  the  difficultiea  here  desoribed,  ariae  out  of  the  existence  of  Zaiot  which  dUimU 
how  man  $hdU  trade  with  each  otiker.  £een  the  pereone  who  wieh  to  ooeodmte  them- 
ot^vee  together  are  not  permitted  to  fix  the  temu  of  aeeoeiation.  That  ia  done  by 
taw^  and  as  is  always  the  case  when  law-makers  undertake  to  dictate  in  what  way 
men  ahall  act,  the  difficultiea  are  auch  as  to  render  association  too  dangerous  Hat 
men  of  common  prudence. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  upon  what  ground  the  community  can  deny  to  any 
number  of  persons  the  right  to  contract  upon  what  terms  they  will  trade  to> 
gether,  even  were  it  admitted,  which  it  cannot  be,  that  it  could  better  judge 
what  the  interests  of  the  parties  required  than  they  themselves  could  do.  To 
do  so  IS  an  interference  with  the  security  of  person  and  of  property.  If  a  man 
bonow  money  upon  a  pledge,  and  it  can  be  ahown  that  hia  liabittty  for  ita  lotum 
waa  ezpreaaly  limited  to  the  value  of  the  pledge,  no  court  or  jury  can  undor- 

«  London  Atlaa. 
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like  to  ehuge  the  eontnet  If  ten  men  open  a  place  of  Imnnen  and  annonnee 
to  the  world  that  each  hae  placed  therein  ten  thousand  dollan,  which  mun^ 
and  no  more,  ahall  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  concern,  and  if  every  engagement 
for  the  pajrment  of  money  expresses  on  its  ftce  that  it  shall  be  paid  oat  of  the  joint 
fimda,  and  no  other,  the  parties  who  trade  with  them  do  so  with  their  eyes  open, 
and  are  bound  by  the  contract  To  deny  to  indiyidoals,  or  to  an  association,  the 
right  to  make  engagement!  in  this  manner  is  as  mach  a  denial  of  a  right  as  it  b 
to  prevent  them  from  exchanging  their  wheat  with  those  who  would  give  them  the 
largest  qunttity  of  ootton^loth,  shoes,  or  hats  thereibr,  and  is,  we  think,  as  little 
rasceptible  of  defence. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  community,  in  order  to  guard  against  frauds  upon 
the  unwary,  to  define  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  right. 
Thus,  they  may  pass  a  law  requiring  that  every  association  shall  put  over  its 
doors  a  sign  on  which  shall  be  painted  the  words  **  limited  liability,**  in  letters  two 
feet  long;  or  they  may  require  it  to  be  advertised  in  one  or  more  newspapers,  every 
day  in  the  year ;  or  they  may  require  a  compliance  with  certain  other  forms,  as  is 
done  in  the  present  acts  of  incorporation,  which  merely  define  the  terms  upon 
which  the  parties  named  therein  shall  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  a  previously 
existing  right,  which  the  policy  of  the  makers  of  laws  has  rendered  apritnlegB,  A 
general  law,  defining  the  terms  upon  which  this  right  should  be  exercised,  would 
at  once  correct  the  evils  that  have  resulted  fixrni  the  desire  to  confine  its  enjoyment 
to  a  few  individuals,  and  would  enable  all  the  members  of  a  community  to  trade 
with  each  other  upon  such  terms  as  they  might  find  mutually  advantageous,  whe- 
ther of  limited  or  unlimited  liability. 

The  smaller  the  amount  of  risk  the  less  will  be  the  compensation  required.  The 
owner  of  capital  places  his  fimds  in  the  Bank  of  England,  receiving  no  interest, 
in  preference  to  giving  it  to  a  private  banker,  who  will  allow  2)  per  cent  He 
does  lo  because  it  is  more  secure  in  the  hands  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter. 
If  the  latter  would  give  him  5  per  cent  he  would  take  the  risk,  but  not  otherwise. 
So  it  is  with  the  joint-stock  banks.  Their  owners  have  to  incur  great  risks,  and 
they  require  to  be  paid  for  them.  On  a  recent  occasion,  the  Bank  of  England  had 
%  judgment  against  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank  for  one  million,  under  which 
that  institution  might  seize  the  whole  property  of  any  one,  ten,  or  twenty  of  the 
shareholders.  It  was  a  lien  upon  all  tlieir  property,  and  not  one  could  sell  an  acre 
of  land  until  it  was  discharged.  Such  immense  risks  must,  of  course,  be  paid 
ibr,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  owner  of  shares  in  such  concerns  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  six  per  cent  interest,  being  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the 
ordinary  rate.* 

*  Extract  from  the  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Joint-Stock  Banks, 
in  1837. 

**  Now,  let  me  suppose  that  the  individual  shareholder  against  whom  that  execu- 
tion was  directed,  held  shares  to  the  value  only  of  £  100,  bat  that  the  execution 
levied  amounted  to  £  100,000,  what  remedy  would  he  have  for  an  apportionment 
amongst  his  other  co-partners,  who  were  proprietors  in  the  company  T  He  might 
commence  a  suit  against  the  public  officer;  he  might  obtain  a  judgment  upon  tiiat, 
and  deal  toUh  tome  other  partnert  at  he  had  been  dealt  ^,  or  he  might  file  a  bill 
■gainst  the  whole  partners  for  a  contribution.  •  •  «  I  was  concerned  against 
the  St  Patrick  Insurance  Company  for  various  claimants  under  their  marine  poli- 
cies; I  think  they  stopped  somewhere  about  the  year  1826  or  1827.  It  became 
my  duty  to  recover  very  large  sums  from  them,  and  I  did  so  on  the  equitable  prin- 
ciple, that  if  a  party  would  pay  his  calls,  I  would  not  take  out  execution  against 
him.  There  was  one  man  who  refused  to  do  so;  he  was  a  Mr.  Gough,  of  Dublin ; 
I  issued  execution  against  him,  and  levied  about  £800  or  £900  for  one  of  my 
clients;  he  commenced  his  proceeding  for  indemnity,  and  it  was  onlv  late  last 
year  that  I  was  examined  in  the  cause  to  prove  the  facts.  He  im«  o6f«,  6y  that 
Umgtk  ef  time,  jutt  to  get  $o  far  a$  to  prove  the  fact  that  he  paid  me  the  money y-— 
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Ai  evidence  of  thu  we  oflbr  the  fbDowing  Int  of  prion  of  ehafee  in  joiiit«look 
banks,  and  of  dividends  received: 


Sharea. 

Paid  up. 

Prioe. 

Dividenda. 

London  end  Westmioiter, 

iBlOO 

£90 

£91i 

5  per  cent. 

Manchester  and  Liverpool, 

100 

15 

m 

7i 

100 

95 

97 

7 

Monmouthshire, 

90 

10 

m 

19 

Northamptonshire  Union, 

35 

5 

11 

14» 

Average  interest  upon  tlie  selling  prioe  6i  per  oent,  with  the  privikfe  of  pay- 
ing up  the  balance  of  the  shares  at  par,  whenever  the  business  shall  require  it.  The 
aversge  interest  received  during  several  years  by  the  holders  of  shares  in  j<nnt«Co^ 
banks,  is  stated  to  have  been  eight  and  one  twelfth  per  cent,  in  addition  to  one  per 
oent  per  annum  applied  to  the  surplus  lund. 

Such  profits  cannot  be  made  by  any  regular  and  safe  business.  They  are  always 
held  out  as  the  rewards  of  wild  adventure  and  reckless  speculation,  becauae  if  the 
business  were  sale  competition  would  reduce  the  rate  of  profit  Accordingly,  w« 
find  that  the  jointsiock  bonks  of  England  do  a  large  buaineBs  upon  small  capttala, 
and  make  their  dividends  chiefly  out  of  the  profit!  of  their  dicolation  and  dspoaitea. 
In  a  list  of  those  now  before  us,  there  are  very  lew  with  capitala  ezoseding  £70,000, 
and  there  is  one  as  low  as  £98,000,  which  last  appears  in  three  ysais  to  have  di- 
Tided  98  per  cent  among  iU  stockhoIderB.t  Even  those  whieh  had  large  capitals 
pursued  the  same  course  of  operation,  and  thus  we  find  the  Nortbem  and  Central 
Bank,  with  £  800,000  paid  in,  lending  above  £1,900,000,  and  having  in  its  posses* 
sion  only  £  160,000  to  meet  it>  circulation  and  deposites,  amounting  to  £1|900,000. 

No  man  not  possessing  the  nerve  of  a  thorough  gambleiv  would  deem  even 
8  or  10  per  cent  interest  sufficient  compensation  for  these  risksJl  The  solid 
capitalist  therefore  does  not  purchase,  preferring  even  to  let  his  ospital  lie  idle  in  the 
one  incorporated  bank  which  he  deems  perfeetly  secure,  receiving  no  interest  there- 
lor.  He  thinks,  however,  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  he  and  ten  or  twenijr 
of  his  neighbours  might  not  each  place  £5,000  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  to  be  em- 
ployed by  him  under  an  agreement  teUh  ali  who  dmi  wUk  Ami,  tkeU  the  ItsMi^  sf 
kit  prineipale  ehaU  be  limited  to  the  capital  eo  employed.  He  knows  that  omek 
an  aeeoeiation^  trading  upon  thooe  termt^  would  eommmnd  a  far  greater  etmmmi  ef 
puUie  confidence  than  any  one^  f«o,  or  three  of  the  indiMamlo  trading  oepnrmUlf 
could  doy  and  he  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  why,  if  thooe  who  wioh  to  do  6«si* 
fitfss  with  him  are  content  to  take  the  liahUity  of  the  ouhoeribed  capital,  the  essi. 
munity  thould  insiet  that  they  should  not  do  so,  and  rehire  them  to  rHain  the  right 
of  looking  to  the  private  property  of  the  party.  He  says,  and  with  great  reason, 
**  I  would  be  willing  to  take  four  per  cent  for  the  use  of  my  capital,  if  permitted 
to  use  it  my  own  way,  but  if  I  must  take  the  responsibility  of  an  ordinary  joint- 
stock  bank,  I  must  have  six  or  seven  per  cent**  He  is  thus  compdled  either  to 
take  large  risks,  for  which  he  demands  a  large  proportion  as  interest,  or  to  place 
his  capital  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  get  nothing,  until  he  can  himself  seek  out 
some  mode  of  using  it,  perhaps  by  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  some  company  in 
the  United  States,  yielding  perhaps  only  Byo  per  cent,  but  in  which  he  risks  only 
the  amount  of  the  capital  paid  in. 


The  Bank  of  England,  an  institution  possessing  a  monopoly  of  the  right  of  tra- 

•  Atlas,  January  27,  1838.' 

t  Half  the  Joint-Stock  bonks  in  the  North  of  England  are  merely  bill-brokers.** 
—JReporl  0/1836,  p.  151. 

t  **  It  may  well  excite  astonishment  that  any  one  who  con  really  afford  to  make 
a  honafidepmchBoe  of  shares  in  a  bank,  should  be  fbol-hardy  enough  to  embark  in 
such  concerns. — BTCuttoeVo  Dictionary.    Article,  Banko. 
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ding  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  and  within  sizty-five  milea  rooad  London 
a  monopoly  of  the  right  of  banking  on  the  principle  of  a  joint-stock  company,  eo- 
joys  ao  high  a  degree  of  credit  that  it  is  enijiled  to  maintain  a  circulation  of  aboot 
18  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  while  all  the  private  banks  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
nnmeroua  as  they  are,  have  a  circulation  of  only  eight  millions.  It  has  also,  in 
general,  depositee  to  the  amount  of  10  or  12  millions,  and  of  late  years  varying 
from  13  to  31  millions,  upon  which  it  pays  no  interiest,  another  evidence  of  it>  high 
credit 

This  large  sum  is  placed  there  partly  by  the  public  and  partly  by  individuals,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  statemcut  of  the  average  amount  held  in  the  quarter 
ending  March,  (or  each  year  from  1815  to  1832  • 


PabUc. 

Private. 

Total. 

1815, 

£  10.853,100, 

JB  1.657,000, 

£12.510,000 

1816, 

11,738,500, 

1,328,700, 

13.067.200 

1317, 

9,502,000, 

2.163,300, 

11.665,300 

1818, 

6,746,500, 

1.929.900, 

8,676.400 

1819, 

5.817,900, 

1.889,800, 

7,707,700 

1830, 

3,584,200, 

1.385.900, 

4.970,100 

1831, 

4,181,300, 

1,658,800, 

5,840,100 

1823, 

3,877,100, 

1.997.800, 

5,874,900 

1833, 

5,665,800, 

2,674,900, 

8,340,700 

1824, 

7,546.200, 

2,769,900, 

10,316,100 

1835, 

6,404,300, 

3,252,900, 

9,6574M)0 

1836, 

4,297,700, 

3,196,900, 

7,494.600 

1837, 

4,323,300, 

4.888,100, 

9,211,400 

1838, 

4.114,100, 

5,472,300, 

9,586.400 

1839, 

4,420,900, 

5,840.000, 

104260,900 

1830, 

4,812.600, 

6.227.700, 

ll,040.30a 

1831, 

4,720,900, 

7.058.300, 

11,7794^00 

1833, 

3,723,500, 

5,595,100, 

9,318,600 

Here  we  see  that  while  the  expenditure  of  government  was  great,  and  the  pnUic 
loans  absorbed  capital  as  fast  as  accumulated,  the  private  depositee  did  not  exceed, 
and  rarely  equalled  two  millions,  although  the  period  from  1815  to  1821  was  that 
at  which  the  credit  of  the  local  banks  was  lowest,  and  when  the  owners  of  capital 
must  have  felt  most  anxious  to  place  it  in  security.  We  see,  also,  that  since  the 
expenditure  has  diminished  and  loans  have  ceased,  there  has  been  a  constant  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  private  depositee,  marking  a  constant  accumulation  of  ca- 
pital,  the  owners  of  which  have  been  seeking  the  means  of  profitable  investment. 
In  1831,  they  had  reached  the  sum  of  seven  millions,  of  which  two  millions  were 
probably  required  for  the  daily  operations  of  London,  and  the  remaining  five  mil- 
lions  were  totally  unproductive  to  their  owners,  who  were  waiting  an  opportunity 
to  place  them  where  they  would  yield  income.  At  the  dose  of  the  same  year,  the 
pnblio  depositee  had  fallen  to  little  more  than  three  millions. 

Subsequently  to  1833  we  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  public  from  the  private 
depositee.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  the  revenue  has,  since  1832,  been 
materially  decreased,  they  must  have  fidlen  below  three  millions,  but  we  shall  sup. 
pose  them  to  have  averaged  that  sum. 

December  31, 1833,  the  whole  amount  ;ras  £  15,169,000 

December  28, 1834.                  •*           *•  13,019,000 

December  26, 1835,                   -           •*  20.370.000 

December  13, 1836,  it  fell  to  13.330,000 

February  12, 1837,  it  was  14,330,000 

*  Report  on  Bank  Charter.  Appendix,  p.  43. 
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Whioh  may  be  thm  divided: 


Required  for  Lon- 

Seeking 

Public 

don  circulation. 

inTestment 

1833, 

£3,000,000, 

i?  2,000,000, 

£10,169,000 

18H 

3,000,000, 

3,000,000, 

8,019,000 

1835, 

3,000,000, 

2,000.000, 

15,370,000 

1836. 

3,000,000, 

2,000,000, 

8,330,000 

1837, 

3,000,000, 

2,000,000, 

9,230,000 

Its  capital,  which  if  nearly  15  milliona,  is  all  lent  to  the  government,  and  it  tndef 
entirely  upon  that  of  others,  which  its  credit  thus  places  in  its  hands,  amountiiif 
commonly  to  about  30  millions.  Of  this  it  lends  out  from  20  to  25  millions,  re- 
taining  the  balance,  on  an  average  about  eight  millions,  in  bullion,  to  meet  any 
claims  that  may  be  made  upon  it  The  following  is  the  usual  average  state  of  its 
affairs: 

Capital,         .  .       £15,000,000        Loans  drawing  interest,  £37,000,000 

Circulation  and  depoutes,  30,000,000        Bullion,         -         -         8,000,000 


£45,000,000  £45,000,000 


The  stockholders,  having  invested  15  millions,  are  thus  enabled  to  draw  interest 
upon  37  millions,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  stock  sells  at  an  advance  of 
100  or  120  per  cent  upon  its  par  value.  The  owners  are  permitted  to  transact 
business  with  those  who  desire  to  deal  with  them  on  terms  that  are  mutually  agree- 
able and  advantageous,  while  their  fellow  citizens  are  deprived  of  that  right,  being 
forbidden  to  do  business  on  any  terms  but  those  prescribed  by  the  law.  The  first 
are  content  with  3}  per  cent  interest  for  their  capital,  while  the  others  demand  6 
or  7,  the  difference  being  the  charge  for  the  risk  that  is  incurred. 

The  fovoured  few  enjoy  perfect  security,  and  eight  per  cent  per  annum  upon 
the  original  investment  The  gambler  hss  a  high  degree  of  risk  and  6  to  7  per 
cent  The  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  mechanic  and  the  labourer,  the  prudent  mer- 
chant,  lawyer,  or  physician,  unwilling  to  encounter  such  risk,  and  unable  to  obtain 
permission  to  form  sssociations  to  trade  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  most  agreeable 
to  all  parties,  most  invest  their  capital  in  mortgages,  or  in  the  public  securities, 
yielding  them  three  per  cent,  when  under  a  different  system  they  would  enjoy 
four  per  cent,  or  perhaps  even  more,  with  perfect  security. 

The  inequality  of  such  a  system  must  strike  every  one ;  but  its  effects  upon  tha 
secnrity  of  proper^,  and  upon  the  productiveness  of  industry  are  what  we  ciiiefly 
propose  here  to  consider.  We  have  shown  that  the  means  of  the  Bank  of  England 
amount  to  45  millions,  of  which  only  15  millions  are  capital.  The  remaining  30 
millions  are  liable  to  be  called  for.  in  gold,  at  any  moment,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
a  reserve  of  eight  millions  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  daims  that  are  likely  to  be  made. 
A  demand  for  five  millions  reduces  the  liabilities  to  25,  and  the  means  of  meeting 
them  to  three,  being  less  than  one  eighth.  Such  a  demand  is  liable  to  produce 
ruin  to  the  bank,  and  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  do  business  with  it,  and 
while  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  exists,  there  can  bo  neither  steadiness 
of  action  nor  security  of  property. 

With  a  view  to  show  the  action  of  the  system,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be 
improved,  we  shall  sssume  the  paper  circulation,  the  circulation  of  the  precious 
metab,  the  depositee,  and  the  bank  capital,  of  qU  England^  each  at  30  millions,  and 
that  the  reserve  of  gold  in  the  banks  amounts  to  10  millions,  the  remainder  being 
loaned  out  at  four  per  cent  These  quantities  are  not  probably  very  wide  of  the 
mark,  but  even  were  they  so*  the  feet  would  not  affect  the  principles  upon  which 
our  remarks  are  beaed.    The  account  will  now  stand  thus : 
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Na  1.  Capital,        •           -  30  Loans,  80 

Paper  circulation,  -  30  Gdd  in  banks,  10 

Depoaites,              -  30  Coin  in  circulation,  30 

Coin  in  circulation,  30 

130  120 

The  currency  hero  consists  of  Paper  in  circulation,   •  •  30  millions. 

Coin  in  circulation,     -  -  30 

Dcposites,  liable  to  be  converted 
at  any  moment  into  paper  or 
gold,  ...  30 

Total,  90  millions. 

Of  the  sum  tlius  remaining  in  the  form  of  deposites  in  the  yarions  banks,  it  la 
probabfe  that  not  loss  than  S20  millions  is  temporarily  placed  therein,  waiting  until 
moans  can  be  found  of  investing  it  advantageously.  The  remaining  10  miUions 
we  will  suppose  to  be  required  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  existing  ar- 
rangements. In  addition  to  these  dcposites  there  are  probably  not  less  than  13 
miUions  of  coin  equally  unproductive  to  their  owners.  The  quantity  of  gold  now 
circulating  is  estimated  at  not  less  tlian  22  millions;  whereas,  10  millions  of  £1 
notes  performed  the  same  operations  when  gold  was  not  used,  whence  we  are  in- 
duced to  suppose  that  12  millions  remain  on  dffHmie  wUh  their  owners,  making  in 
the  whole  32  millions  of  deposites  seeking  permanent  investment 

A  man  who  has  JCIOOO  in  gold  in  his  possession,  which  he  wishes  to  invest, 
makes  no  inquiry  for  sugar  or  coffee,  nor  are  the  prices  of  tliose  commodities  more 
aflfected  by  the  existence  of  that  sum  than  if  it  had  none.  He  inquires  for  stocks, 
or  real  estate,  and  his  demands  therefor  tend  to  raise  their  prices.  In  like  manner, 
when  a  man  comes  to  London  to  purchase  sugar,  although  he  may  add  10  per 
cent  to  the  price  of  that  commodity,  his  presence  will  have  no  influence  upon  stocks 
or  real  estate. 

If  A.,  the  owner  of  that  gold,  lend  it  temporarily  to  his  neighbour  B.,  to  purchase 
with  it  sugar  or  coffee,  there  is  tliereby  produced  in  the  prices  of  those  commo- 
dities a  tendency  to  ri$e.  Although  A.  has  lent  it  to  B.,  he  is  still  desirous  of  find- 
ing some  mode  of  investing  it,  and  is  a  competitor  witli  other  capitalists  for  the 
purchase  of  stocks  or  real  estate.  Tiiis  competition  tends  to  keep  up  their  prieee^ 
and  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  interest  derivable  ftom  capital  invested  therein.  The 
effect  upon  prices  generally  is  the  same  that  would  be  produced  by  two  persons 
sack  owning  £1000,  toAtcA  they  had  in  their  possession  in  gold^  and  which  tliey 
desired  to  invest  in  sugars  or  stocks.  If  A.  now  conclude  to  build  a  house,  or  to 
imite  with  others  in  making  a  canal  or  rail  road,  he  must  call  upon  B.  to  return 
his  gold,  to  accomplish  whidi  B.  must  sell  liis  sugar  or  coffee,  and  tliereby  is  pro- 
duced a  tendency  to  fall  in  Uie  price  of  tlie  commodity.  The  building  of  the  hoii^e, 
or  the  making  of  the  rail  road,  increases  the  number  of  investments,  withdraws 
A*8  £  1000  from  competition  with  other  capital,  and  tends  to  produce  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  stocks  and  real  estate,  and  on  increase  in  tlie  rate  of  interest  derivable 
therefrom. 

The  e3ustence  of  capital  for  which  the  owner  is  seeking  employment,  and  which 
is  temporarily  lent  out  tends  to  raise  the  prices  of  commodities,  of  stocks,  and  of 
real  estate  above  tlie  proper  level,  in  consequence  of  the  double  demand  produced  by 
the  competition  of  the  owner  of  t/,  and  of  the  person  to  whom  he  has  lent  it;  and  as 
soon  as  this  double  demand  ceases,  in  consequence  of  its  permanent  investment, 
prices  falL  If  A.,  instead  of  lending  it  temporarily,  had  given  hi»  £1000  in  ex- 
change for  a  mortgage  upon  the  property  of  B^  having  five  or  ten  years  to  run,  no 
VOL.  II. — 33. 
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double  demand  could  in  the  first  place  have  been  produced,  nor  could  any  change 
have  taken  place  until  tlie  five  or  ten  years  should  have  elapsed.  A.  would  at  once 
have  craned  to  be  ia  il*.o  market,  aa  a  purchaser  of  stocks  or  real  estate,  and  hia 
absence  therefrom  would  have  tended  to  produce  a  decline  in  prices,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  profit,  or  interest.  If,  instead  of  taking  a  mortgage,  he  had 
united  with  one  hundred  of  his  neighbours  in  creating  a  bank,  the  whole  capital  of 
which  was  lent  to  B.,  the  invcntmcnt  would  thus  have  been.made  permanent,  the 
ahares  of  stock  in  his  possession  biing  exoctly  equivalent  to  the  mortgage.  He 
would  thereby  have  created  a  security  for  himself,  instead  of  being  a  competitor  for 
those  already  existing:  there  would  be  consequently  no  disturbance  of  prices  pro- 
duced, and  no  subsequent  adjustment  would  afterwards  be  required.  The  reader 
will  now,  we  think,  see  that  the  more  complete  the  facility  for  investing  capital  as 
it  ia  accumulated,  the  less  will  be  the  quantity  temporarily  lent,*  and  the  less  wiU 
be  the  tendency  to  disturbance  in  consequence  of  the  double  demand  of  the  owner 
and  the  temporary  employer;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  impediments 
to  investment,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  capital  to  be 
temporarily  lent,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  to  disturbance. 

We  will  now  apply  this.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  community  there  eziatf  an 
SMOciation,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions,  possessing  an  excluaive  pritilege  of  bank- 
ing. Their  capital  being  lent  out  at  five  per  cent,  and  the  expenses  being  one  per 
cent,  they  may  divide  four  per  cent  If  they  purchase  five  additional  millions  of 
securities,  giving  bank  notes  in  exchange  for  them,  they  will  obtain  aix  or  six  and 
a  half.  The  immediate  eifcct  of  this  increase  of  five  millions  in  the  loans,  is  to 
raise  the  prices  of  stocks  and  real  estate,  and  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  upon  them ; 
and  thus  the  same  operation  by  which  the  interest  upon  bank  stock  is  raised,  tends 
to  lower  that  of  all  other  investments.  Capital  is  rendered  superabundant,  and  its 
owners,  desirous  of  placing  it  are  always  in  the  market  and  thus  aid  in  keeping  np 
prices;  but  they  are  unwilling  to  purchase  at  the  high  rates,  and  tlierefore  leave 
their  capital  on  deposite  with  the  liank,  hoping  for  an  opportunity  to  invest  more 
fiivourably.  The  bank,  in  consequence  of  this  increase  of  depositee,  feels  itself  at 
liberty  to  purchase  two  more  millions.  The  same  operation  is  repeated.  Prices 
rise  and  deposites  again  increase.  Three  more  millions  are  now  issued,  with  a  still 
further  increase  in  the  profits  of  bank  stock — in  prices — and  in  the  superabundance 
of  capital,  with  a  further  reduction  of  interest  and  consequent  increase  of  deposites. 
The  owners  of  these,  at  length  unable  to  obtain  interest  at  home,  conclude  to  lend 
their  capital  abroad.  For  that  purpose  they  demand  gold.  The  bank  now  calls 
upon  the  owner  of  conmiodities,  or  of  stock,  to  pay  the  amount  lent  Ha  finds  that 
capital  has  suddenly  become  scarce.  A  fortnight  before,  its  owners  were  anxious 
to  purchase  the  stocks  which  he  himself  held  with  their  capital  borrowed  firom  the 
bank.  Now,  they  have  contracted  fi>r  its  investment  and  wish  it  returned  to  them. 
Instead  of  a  double  demand  on  one  day,  there  is  no  demand  on  another.  The  bubble 
bursts.  Prices  of  commodities  fall  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  for  converting 
them  into  gold.  The  prices  of  stocks  fall  from  the  same  reason,  and  from  the  ad- 
ditional one  that  some  foreign  state  has  created  a  further  supply  of  the  same  com- 
modity. Instead  of  selling  at  25  years*  purchase  of  the  income,  they  will  now  sell 
only  at  20,  or  perhaps  15,  or  even  12  years*  purchase.  The  profit  of  bank  stock 
has  fallen  from  the  necessity  for  reducing  loans,  and  that  of  all  other  capital  has 
risen,  because  of  this  necessity  imposed  on  the  bank.  The  larger  its  loans  the  greater 
must  be  its  dividends,  and  tlie  less  must  be  tl.e  profit  upon  all  other  capital.  A  is 
therefore  to  its  interest  to  pursue  a  course  that  increases  the  difficulty  of  investing 
capital  prqfitahlyt  and  tJtat  increases  the  difference  between  the  pn^  <if  banking  and 
other  capital. 


*  The  loons  of  banks  to  inditiduals  are  temporary,  but  as  regards  the 
nity  at  large  they  may  be  deemed  perniunent    The  unemployed  capital  of  indivi- 
duals is  temporarily  loaned  to  the  commmiity. 
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Let  OS  now  suppose  a  community  in  which  tliere  were  noprivilfge$^  and  in  which 
men  were  free  to  exercise  the  right  of  asMociatinv  and  of  trading  with  each  aiher 
upon  nteh  terms  as  they  might  mvivally  judge  most  advantageous,  and  in  which,  of 
course,  hanking  was  perfectly  free.  We  have  seen  that  the  increase  of  loans  from 
10  to  15  millions,  increases  the  profits  of  bank  stock,  while  it  increases  the  diffi. 
cultj  of  making  invcstmentff,  diminishes  the  rate  of  interest,  and  increases  the  de- 
podtes.  Bank  stock  now  yields  five  per  cent,  while  all  others  yield  only  three. 
The  owners  of  a  million  or  of  two  millions  of  tlie  dcposites,  come  to  the  bank  and 
demand  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  bank  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
fits. The  bank  diminishes  its  business  by  calling  in  two  millions  of  its  loans,  or  by 
transfbrring  that  amount  of  its  securities  to  the  depositors — or  it  increases  its  capi- 
tal, giving  the  depositors  certificates  of  stock — and  the  dividends  fall  to  four  per  cent 
The  two  millions  cease  to  be  in  the  market  seeking  for  investment,  the  prices  of 
stocks  fall,  and  the  rate  of  interest  rises  to  four  per  cent  Equality  is  again  restored. 
Instead  of  this,  let  it  be  supposed  that  whenever  bank  stock  rose  to  one  quarter  per 
cent  above  the  usual  rate  of  four  per  cent,  and  other  stocks  showed  a  tendency  to 
ftU  one  quarter  below  that  rate,  the  owners  of  deposites  to  the  amount  of  100,000  doL 
lars  or  pounds,  should  at  once  create  a  bank,  unless  the  owners  of  the  one  already  ex- 
isting were  disposed  to  increase  its  capital,  givin4;  them  certificates  in  exchange  for 
their  deposites,  by  which  their  surplus  would  become  invested.  In  such  a  case  no  de- 
posites exceeding  the  amount  required  for  immediate  demands  would  ever  exist,  and 
no  double  demand  produced  by  the  same  capital  could  ever  arise.  It  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  bank  to  pursue  a  course  that  would  maintain  the  profits  of  the  insti- 
tution as  nearly  as  possible  upon  a  level  with  that  of  other  capital,  because  any  de- 
parture tending  to  diminish  profits  generally,  and  to  produce  an  accumulation  of 
depositee,  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  rival  institutions,  and  if  they  were 
produced  too  fiut,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  profits  of  banking  capital  would  ML 
bek>w  the  usual  rate,  and  some  of  them  must  retire  firom  the  business. 


In  the  statement  given  above,  80  millions  of  pounds  are  loaned  out  at  four  per 
eent.,  yielding  as  interest  £3^200,000,  being  more  than  ten  per  cent  upon  30  mil- 
lioos  of  capital  invested,  while  the  owners  of  30  millions  of  deposites  obtain  no- 
thing. Were  the  interest  divided  among  the  owners  of  the  60  millions,  each  would 
have  five  per  cent,  or,  after  deducting  expenses  and  losses,  perhaps  four  to  four  and 
a  half  per  cent  net    Here  is  the  inequality  of  the  present  system. 

The  liabilities  are  60  millions,  and  the  immediate  means  of  meeting  them  are  10 
millions.   Here  is  the  insecurity  of  the  system. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  to  the  owners  of  those  depositjs  was  granted  the  pri' 
tUsge  of  fbrming  an  associatioi)  on  the  same  principle  of  limited  liability  that  we 
find  in  the  system  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  amount  of  10  millions,  and  see 
what  would  be  the  effects.  The  first  would  be  to  withdraw  that  sum  from  the  ex- 
isting institutions,  which  would  be  obliged  to  call  it  in  from  their  debtors,  in  order 
that  the  new  one  might  lend  it  out  again— or  the  owners  of  the  10  millions  would 
be  willing  to  take  that  amount  in  good  notes  from  the  bank,  which  would  thus  at 
onoe  cancel  its  liabilities  and  diminish  its  loans  to  that  amount — or  the  bank  might 
increase  its  capital  10  millions,  and  give  them  certificates  in  lieu  of  their  deposites, 
by  which  the  same  effect  would  be  produced.  The  circulation  would  remain  pre- 
daely  the  same,  because  it  is  now  always  kept  as  full  as  it  is  possible  to  he  witlumi 
Jsrcing  a  large  export  of  the  precious  metals,  which  would  at  once  correct  any  mis- 
Maks  OuU  might  be  made  in  extending  it. 

The  account  would  now  stand  thus : 

No.  2.  Capital,        -  -  40  Loans,  -  80 

Paper  circulation,    -  30  Gold  in  bank,  10 

Deposites,  .  20  Coin  in  circulation,    30 

Coin  in  circulation,  •  30 
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While  this  10  miIlioii»  remkined  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  dcpositort,  it 
was  seeking  investment  By  the  change  that  has  taken  place  it  has  become  in- 
vested, and  in  no  longer  a  part  of  the  currency^  which  has  now  fallen  to  eighty  mil- 
liona.  The  owncra  of  tJic  depositee  receive  the  interest  which  before  was  received 
bj  the  owners  of  bonk  stock.  No  otlicr  change  has  occurred,  and  no  effect  is  pro- 
duced upon  prices,  except  that  as  the  amount  of  investments  yielding  interest  has 
been  slightly  increased,  and  tlio  amount  of  capital  seeking  investment  somewhat 
reduced,  tlie  average  rate  of  interest  has  had  a  tendency  to  rise,  and  consequently 
property  yielding  interest  will  not  sell  for  quite  as  many  years*  purchase  as  before. 
The  prices  of  commodities  arc  no  more  atfcctcd  by  this  increase  in  the  supply  of 
investmentB  than  would  be  tlie  price  offish  by  an  inciease  in  the  supply  of  lumber. 

Here  would  bo  £  3,200,000  of  interest  to  be  divided  among  the  holders  of  40 
millions  of  stock,  giving  them  eight  per  cent,  while  20  millions  would  yield  nothing. 
InepuUity  would  still  exist  The  liabilities  of  tlie  banks  would  now  be  50  millions, 
and  their  means  of  meeting  tlicm  would  be  10,  so  that  oeeurity  would  be  inereoBed, 

A  similar  operation  would  be  attended  with  the  following  effect : 
No.  3.  Capital,        .  .  50  Loans,  .  80 

Paper  circulation,    -  30  Gold  in  Iwnks,  10 

Dcpositcs,  .  10  Gold  in  circulation,    30 

Gold  in  circulation,  •  30 

120  120 

Total  currency  70  millions. 
Inequality  would  be  diminished  and  security  would  be  increased,  but  yet  the  holders 
of  stock  would  have  a  gross  income  of  six  per  cent,  and  the  liabilities  would  still 
be  four  times  as  great  as  tlic  means  of  meeting  Uicm  on  any  instant 

Instead  of  these  partial  grants,  let  us  suppose  a  law  at  once  passed  recog- 
nising the  right  possessed  by  every  man  of  seeking  in  his  own  way  the  means  of 
improoing  his  condition^  and  of  employing  to  that  end  whatever  capital  he  may  pos- 
sess in  sttch  way  as  he  deems  most  likely  to  produce  the  effect.  Let  it  say  that  men 
may  associate  in  such  way  as  they  may  deem  most  advantageous;  that  if  persont 
think  proper  to  contract  to  trade  with  them  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  they 
may  do  so,  and  that  the  courts  shall  grant  security  to  both,  by  enforcing  the  per- 
formance  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract;  but  let  it  require  that  notice  ahall 
be  given  in  such  way  as  may  be  deemed  most  certain  to  prevent  fraud.  Let  it  say, 
if  deemed  necessary,  that  every  person  trading  with  them  shall  give  his  assent  by 
signing  his  name  to  a  certain  paper — or  that  in  every  bank  book,  upon  every  con- 
tract, shall  be  printed  the  terms  of  the  association,  so  that  none  may  trade  with 
them  under  an  erroneous  notion  that  the  parties  to  the  concern  arc  liablo  in  their 
private  property  for  the  debts  of  the  concern. 

That  having  been  done,  tlie  remaining  depositors,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of 
them,  would  feel  desirous  of  applying  tlicir  means  in  such  way  as  to  produce  in- 
terest There  must,  of  course,  always  remain  a  moderate  amount  of  money  on 
deposite,  but  for  the  present  we  shall  assume  that  Uie  remaining  10  millions  aro 
applied  to  the  formation  of  new  bonks,  afler  which  tlie  account  will  stand  tlius : 
No.  4.  Capital,        .  .  60  Loans,  .  80 

Paper  circulation,    -  30  Gold  in  bank,  10 

Gold  in  circulation,  -  30  Gold  in  circulation,    30 

120  120 

Total  currency  60  millions. 
There  is  now  £  3,200,000  to  be  divided  among  the  holders  of  60  millions  of  stock, 
giving  to  each  a  gross  interest  of  5^  per  cent,  or  net  from  4  to  4}  per  cent    Here 
is  equality.    The  liabilities  of  the  banks  arc  30  millions,  and  the  means  of  meeting 
them  are  10  millions.    Here  is  comparative  security. 

There  would  be  a  strong  desire  on  tlie  part  of  the  stockholders,  nnder  such  etr- 
icumstances,  to  increase  their  profits  by  substituting  paper  in  place  of  gold  in  cir- 
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cnhtiaiif  ind  they  might  with  that  view  increaM  their  loans  to  85  miUiona,  the 
immediate  effect  of  which  would  be  to  cause  the  shipment  of  five  millions  of  gold. 
If  those  notes  were  of  JC5  and  upwards,  they  would  cause  a  drain  upon  the  bank, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  at  once  to  recall  them ;  but  if  they  were  of  one  or  i%eo 
poundsj  they  would  take  the  place  of  the  gold  in  circulation^  Jive  mUlioni  of  which 
would  go  abroad,  to  he  converted  into  §ome  commodity  that  would  tend  to  increase  the 
production  and  enjoyment  of  the  community. 
The  account  would  now  stand  thus : 
Na  5.  Capital,        .  .  60  Loans,  .  85 

Paper  circulation,    .  35  Gold  in  bank,  10 

Gold  in  circulation,  25  Gold  in  circulation,    25 

120  "l20 

There  would  now  be  £3,400,000  to  divide  among  the  holders  of  60  millions  of 
stock,  giving  them  5}  per  cent,  or  net  about  4f .  The  immediate  effect  of  issa- 
ing  this  additional  amount  of  notes  would  be  to  render  bank  stock  more  prq/itaiU^ 
and  by  making  credit  more  easy  to  be  obtained,  to  render  capital  otherwise  em- 
ployed le$9  prq/itahle  than  before — in  effect,  to  offer  a  bonus  to  capitalists  to  estab- 
lish a  new  bank  or  banks  with  five  millions  of  capital.  This  sum  we  will  suppose 
to  be  paid  in  in  gold,  when  the  account  will  now  stand  thus : 

No.  5.  Capital,        .  .  65  Loans,  -  85 

Paper  circulation,     -  35  Gold  in  bank,  15 

Gold  in  circulation,  -  20  Gold  in  circulation,    20 

120  120 

Total  currency  55  millions. 

We  have  now  gold  held  by  the  banks  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  half  of  their 
paper  in  circulation,  and  the  total  circulation  diminished  five  millions. 

Here  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  coin  and  of  paper  money  in  cir- 
eolation,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  such  a  reduction  would  have  some  efieet  in 
redncing  prices  and  causing  an  import  of  gold.  Much  of  this  sum  would,  however, 
be  ftimiahed  by  those  who,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  shops* 
at  which  money  oould  be  had  when  wanted,  would  be  enabled  to  diminish  the 
qwmtity  of  currency  retained  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Checks  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  coin  or  bank  notes.  Banks  of  equal  solidity  with  the  Bank  of  England 
would  exist  in  various  ports  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  gold  now  hoarded  would  be 
invested  in  their  stock,  or  placed  in  them  on  deposite.  The  increased  activity  of 
the  55  millions,  and  the  substitution  of  checks  of  individuals,  would  prevent  any 
reduction  of  price  resulting  from  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  currency,  whether 
of  bank  notes,  or  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  issue  of  five  millions  more  of  small  notes  would  produce  a  repetition  of  this 
operation.  Capital  would  become  slightly  abundant — ^the  rate  of  interest  would 
&]] — gold  would  go  abroad — ^the  profits  of  bank  stock  would  rise— and  the  account 
would  stand  thus: 

Capital,  .  -  65  Loans,  .  90 

Paper  circulation,        -  40  Gold  in  bank,  15 

Gold  in  circulation,     -  15  Gold  in  circulation,    15 

120  "120 

Total  currency  55  millions. 

Another  five  millions  applied  to  banking,  would  give  us  the  foUowing  state  of  a&irs: 
No.  6.  Capital,        -  -  70  Loans,  -  90 

Paper  circulation,    .  40  Gold  in  bank,  20 

Gold  in  circulation,  10  Gold  in  circulation,    10 

120  I20 

•  See  page  235,  ante. 
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Let  m  mppoM  the  lotne  now  inereaeed  to  95  miUioiii,  jieUing  £  3,800,000,  beiof 
6  3.7  per  cent  gnm  interest,  and  that  the  eifiMt  is  to  sohetitate  Bve  millione  more 
of  paper  lor  gold,  which  goes  abroad. 

Capital,  .  -  70  Loans,  -  95 

Paper  circulation,        -  45  Gold  in  hank,  20 

Gold  in  circulation,     .  5  Gold  in  circulation,      5 

lio  lio 

Or  the  loans  are  made  in  gold,  which  is  exported. 

Capital,           .                       70                  Loans,           -  95 

Paper  circulation,        -           40                  Gold  in  hank,  15 

Gold  in  circulation,     -           10                  Gold  in  circulation,  10 

I2O  I2O 

Total  currency  50  millions. 

There  would  be  a  strong  tendency  to  sn  ineresse  in  the  amount  of  issues,  and  an 
inerease  in  the  rate  of  profit.  A  further  portion  of  the  gold  would  go  abroad. 
Aibirs  would  now  stand  thus : 


Capital, 

70 

Loans,                     100 

Paper  eiroulation. 

45 

Gold  in  bsnk,            15 

Gold  in  drculation,     - 

5 

Gold  in  ebeulatioD,     5 

130  190 

Fife  millions  of  circulation  being  rendered  unnecessary  fi>r  the  performanoe  of 
exchanges,  in  consequence  of  the  fiirther  locreaH  of  coofidenoe  and  of  the  increased 
number  of  banks,  may  now  be  converted  into  the  ea|nlil  cf  new  ones,  with  a  Tiew 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  profit  resulting /bem  this  increase  of  loans,  and  the  account 
would  now  stand  thus : 


No.  7.  C^iital, 

75 

Loans,                     100 

Paper  oireuUtion,    . 

40 

Gold  in  bank,            15 

5 

Gold  in  eiroulation,     5 

190  190 

Here  we  have  a  constant  improvement  in  the  sentrtfy  and  in  the  economsf  of  the 
currency.  In  the  first  there  are  60  millions  of  liabilities  with  only  10  millione  to 
meet  them,  and  this  insecure  currency  is  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  40  millions  of  gold.  In  the  last  there  are  40  millions  of  liabilities,  with 
15  millions  of  gold  to  meet  them,  and  the  total  cost  of  this  secure  currency  is  the 
wear  and  tear  of  90  millions.  In  the  first,  the  state  of  the  currency  is  dependent 
upon  a  ft  w  men,  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  have,  on  various  oooasiona, 
proved  their  total  incapacity  for  perferming  the  duties  of  regulators,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  nature.  In  the  first,  a  departure  of  half  a 
doien  millions  from  the  true  course  of  policy,  might  take  place  without  being  marked, 
except  by  the  few  who  study  the  returns  of  the  bank,  while  in  the  last  it  would  be 
marked  by  all  thoee  who  possessed  capital  and  desired  to  invest  it,  and  the  error 
would  be  almost  instantly  corrected.  This  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  fi>llowing  table : 


No.  I.  Total  eurreney,  90  millions. 

An 

inerease 

1.18 

9. 

80      " 

u 

u 

1-16 

3. 

70     «• 

H 

tt 

1.14 

4. 

00      « 

U 

u 

1.19 

5. 

55      - 

M 

u 

1.11 

6. 

50      " 

U 

u 

MO 

7. 

45      - 

u 

« 

1.9 
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In  the  fint,  an  error  of  10  millions  would  prodaoe  no  more  effect  upon  prioee 
than  would  be  produced  in  the  last  by  one  of  five  milliona,  and  error  mi^ht  thns 
accumulate  for  a  long  period  without  being  marked,  whereas,  in  the  last,  it  would 
be  almost  as  promptly  marked  as  would  a  changre  of  temperature  by  the  thermo* 
meter.  In  the  first  there  is  no  immediate  check  upon  the  disposition  of  the  banker 
to  make  large  profits.  In  the  last  there  would  exist  a  knowledge  that  eeery  at* 
tempt  to  make  large  prqfits  toould  at  once  diminish  the  market  value  of  money,  and 
ofer  indueemente  fof  the  establi^ment  of  new  ehope  for  dealing  therein;  and  that 
thuM  any  departure  from  Me  true  prineiplee  of  trade  mu$t  produce  eompetitUm  and 
reduction,  inttead  of  increase  ofprqfile. 

With  the  increased  freedom  in  the  employment  of  capital,  and  in  the  number  of 
banks,  or  money  shops,  there  would  be  a  steady  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
bank  note  currency  required,  and  it  would  ultimately  be  found  that  the  whole  qwm^ 
tity  would  not  exceed  30  millions  of  gold  and  of  paper,  and  would  probably  be  much 
leas.  Checks  of  individuals  to  an  equal,  and  probably  much  larger  amount  would 
take  their  place,  as  confidence  in  individuals  was  increased.  We  have  already  seen 
that  in  London  where  every  man  has  his  bank  near  him,  the  average  of  private 
deposites  (or  many  years  was  less  than  two  millions.  Yet  that  sum  daily  cancelled 
engagements  to  the  amount  of  possibly  30  millions,  with  the  aid  of  an  exceedingly 
small  amount  of  bank  Aotes,  gold,  or  silver.* 


We  will  now  briefly  state  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  France,  that  the  reader 
may  see  how  similar  are  the  effects  of  monopoly  in  both  nations.  The  capital  is 
nominally  90,000,000  of  fi-ancs,  but  22,000,000  thereof  have  been  bought  up  by  the 
bank,  in  order  to  diminish  the  amount  upon  which  dividends  are  to  be  made,  and 
the  present  capital  is  therefore  68,000,000,  ^  $  14,000,000.  Its  circulation  in  1836, 
was  200,000,000,  or  three  times  the  amount  of  its  capital,  and  its  deposites  were 
48,800,000.  Thecostofashare  was  1000  francs.  The  selling  price  in  1836,  was 
2290,  and  the  dividend  112  francs.  Here  is  a  monopoly  in  virtue  of  which  certain 
persons  obtain  eleven  and  one  fifth  per  cent^  while  the  nation  is  agitated  with  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  interest  upon  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
shall  be  reduced  ftom  five  per  cent  to  four.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  being 
nearly  the  state  of  the  bank. 

Capital,        ...  68  millions. 

Depositee,  .  .  48 

CircnUtion,  -  •         200 

316  millions. 

The  quantity  of  specie  retained  on  hand  is  above  100  millions,  leaving  abont 
200  millions  to  be  loaned  out  After  seeing  this  statement,  the  reader  will  not  be 
■urprised  at  the  extraordinary  reduction  of  its  loans  in  1832.t 

We  now  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  the  following  propositions: 

I.  That  perfect  security  of  property  is  inconsistent  with  restrictions  upon  the 
mode  of  its  employment 

II.  That  the  greater  the  freedom,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  to  uniformity 
in  the  rata  of  profit  obtained  by  its  owners. 

*  It  was  stated  in  1810,  that  the  daily  amount  of  transactions  at  the  Clearing 
Hoose  varied  from  £5,000,000  to  £  15,000,000«  and  that  the  amoont  of  bank  i 
paid,  varied  from  £250,000  to  £500,000. 

t  See  page  236,  ante. 
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III.  Thai  Um  mate  namerou  the  reiCrietlaiii,  Um  gretter  will  be  the  diffieroiee 
fai  the  ratei  of  profit ;  end,  eoneeqnentlj, 

IV.  That  imftet  freedom  in  regvd  to  ite  emploTBMit  is  moit  in  aeoordenee 
with.^iM. 

y.  That  the  exoeat  of  loant  over  capital  ii  limited  hj  the  amovnt  of  enrrency  that 
can  be  maintained. 

VI.  That  the  more  perfect  t];e  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  ownera  of  capital,  die 
•mailer  will  be  the  amoont  unemployed  by  them,  remaininj^  in  the  form  o^^d  or 
bank  notes,  or  on  deposite  in  the  banks. 

VII.  That  the  enrrency  will  thos  be  diminished  in  amount;  and,  consequently, 

VIII.  That  freedom  in  the  employment  of  capital  tends  to  limit  the  power  of 
bankefi  to  expand  their  loans. 

IX.  That  the  smaller  the  mass  of  currency,  the  more  immediate  is  the  efiect  pro- 
duced by  any  improper  expansion,  and  the  more  prompt  is  the  efibct  of  any 
measure  of  contraction.    It  is  therefore  more  f«nstdee. 

X.  That  perftet  freedom  is  therefore  most  in  accordance  with  tleiiUfy. 


XI.  That  every  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  currency  tends  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  required. 

XII.  That  perfoct  freedom  in  the  employment  of  capital  tends  to  diminish  the  cost 
of  performing  exchanges,  and  is  therefore  most  in  accordance  with  economy. 

XIII.  That  the  capital  which  is  thus  set  free,  may  be  otherwise  applied  to  in- 
crease  the  production  of  commodities. 

XIV.  That  thus  there  is  a  etnutant  dimintUion  in  the  proportion  which  the  cur- 
rency bears  to  production.* 

XV.  That  the  larger  the  quantity  of  commodities  produced,  the  larger  will  be 
the  quantity  falling  to  both  labourer  and  capitalist 

XVI.  That  perfect  freedom  in  the  employment  of  capital  tends  to  benefit  botli 
labourer  and  capitalist,  and  is  therefore  dictated  by  an  enlightened  eelf-intereet. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  for  the  results  obtained  by  an  cxaminatioii 
of  the  banking  operations  of  the  loverai  portions  of  the  United  States,  tend  to  con- 
firm the  views  we  have  thus  submitted. 

In  none  of  them  have  the  restrictions  upon  the  right  of  associating  and  trading 
in  money  been  entirely  repealed,  but  in  some  of  them  they  have  virtuaUy  been 
so,  by  granting  acts  of  incorporation  to  all  or  nearly  all  who  thought  proper  to  ask 
for  Uiom.  In  others,  restriotions  have  been  maintained,  and  their  abolition  in  re- 
gard to  a  few  persons  has  been  regarded  as  a  privilege  enabling  them  to  obtain 
large  profits,  as  is  the  case  in  England.  In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
very  generally  in  Now  England,  banking  is  almost  entirely  free ;  but  as  we  pass 
south  and  west  we  find  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  restriction.  Through- 
out New  England,  notes  of  one  dollar  and  upwards  are  used,  and  scarcely  any  of 
the  precious  metals  are  required  for  circulation  except  the  fractions  of  a  dollar. 


*  Here  we  find  the  result  before  |rivcn  in  regard  to  transportation  of  merchandise. 
Every  improvement  of  the  roads  diminishes  the  quantity  of  capital  required  to  be 
employed  in  wagons  and  horses,  and  increases  tlic  quantity  that  may  be  applied  to 
cultivation.  There  is  therefore  a  eonttant  dimimUion  in  the  proportion  which  the 
wagons  and  horses,  or  other  means  of  transportation,  bear  to  the  products  to  be 
transported. 
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R.  Island  • 

MuMachii'ta, 

Conneoticot, 

N.  Hamp*ire, 

Maine, 

Vermont, 


97,000 
610,( 
297,000 
269,000 
309,000 
380,000 


%''• 


DolU, 

6,118,000 
,00020,420,000 
4,415,000 
1,791,000 
2,050,000 


1 


n 


432,000     ]J 


DoU 

63 
34 
15 

6 

7 


Total 
currency. 


it 


Specie  in 
Banka. 


DoU 
16 


DoOs, 
1,534,000 

7,292,000:  12 

2,400,000  8 

916,000  3 

1,046,000|  3 

804,000,  3 


DoUa. 


it 


AmcHint 
ofloans. 


/>.C.'    DoU$. 


343,0003  55  7,309,000 


987,000 
415,000 
226,000 
208,000 
428,000 


1  6426,r<25,00G 

1  40  6,400,000 

80  2,481,000 

67  2,888,000 

50i     856,000 


1,862,000  35,226,0001  19^  13,992,000     7»'2,607,000  1  40  46,759,001 

Here  we  find  in  Rhode  laland  linking  capital  in  a  higher  ratio  to  population  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  ateadinew  of  the  action  of  the  aystem  may  be 
judged  from  the  fiict  that,  small  as  is  the  amoont  of  specie  on  hand,  a  redaction  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  amount  ofloans,  combined  with  that  specie,  would  absorb  more  than . 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  currency.  The  whole  amount  of  capital,  remaining  in  the 
htm  of  depoaitea,  was  $861,000,  or  one  feecnlA  of  the  amount  employed  in  banking. 

Massachusetts  is  next  in  order.  A  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  combined  with  the 
apacie  on  hand,  would  absorb  one  half  of  the  currency.  The  whole  amount  of 
dqioaites  was  i2«545,000,  or  oiis  eighth  of  the  banking  capitaLf 

In  Comecticnt,  we  find  a  diminution  in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population,  and 
an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  currency  to  capital  A  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  coin> 
bined  with  the  specie  on  hand,  would  here  absorb  but  two  fifths  of  it 

In  Maine,  we  find  banking  capital  amounting  to  only  $7  per  head.  A  reduction 
of  10  per  cent,  would  produce  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Connecticut 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  same. 

The  amount  of  exchanges  to  be  performed  in  Rhode  Island,  is  far  greater  than  in 
Maine,  which  poaaesses  treble  its  population,  and  therefore  a  larger  amotcnf  of  cur- 
rency is  required.  Viewing  New  England  as  a  whole,  which  is  the  proper  mode,  we 
find  banking  capital  amounting  to  $19,  or  £4  sterling  per  head,  which  is  more  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  We  find  a  currency  of  $7  50,  or  XI  lis.  per  head, 

^  Tlieae  tablea  have  reference  to  the  local  banks  only.  The  capital  of  the  Bank 
<jf  the  United  Statea  was  distributed  throughout  the  Union,  and  tended  to  increase 
in  an  the  ratio  of  banking  capital  to  population. 

t  The  currency  of  Massachusetts  is  rendered  less  sound  than  it  would  otherwise 
be,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  upon  banking  capital.1  It  will  be 
obf  ious  to  the  reader  that  no  investment  will  be  made  unless  it  will  yield  as  much 
above  the  usual  rate  of  interest  as  will  pay  the  expenses  and  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
To  do  this,  requires  business  40  per  cent  beyond  Uie  capital:  thus- 
Capital,    1500,000 

Iniereat  thereon  at  6  per  cent,     .....  $30,000 

Tax, 6,000 

Expenses  and  loases,  say  1  per  cent,        ....  6,000 

$42,000 

To  oorer  this  there  must  be  permanently  loaned  out  $700,000,  leaving  40  per  cent 
excess.  Were  the  tax  repealed,  a  part  of  even  the  small  sum  remaining  on  de. 
posite,  and  upon  which  the  existing  banks  now  trade,  would  be  apnlicd  to  the  for. 
mation  of  new  ones,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  currency — 
a  diminution  in  the  proportion  which  it  would  bear  to  the  capital — an  increase  of 
•enaitiveness  to  chanj^e— accompanied  by  increased  facility  in  the  reparation  of 
anror,  and  consequent  mcrease  of  safety. 


VOL.  u.— 33,* 


t  See  page  110,  ante. 
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being  the  total  amount,  except  the  smaller  silver  coins  required  for  payments  of  fhiG' 
tions  of  a  dollar.  It  bears  a  tmalUr  proportion  to  the  amount  ofproduetum  than  the 
corrency  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  An  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
amoont  of  loans  would  give  an  addition  of  above  30  per  cent  to  the  currency.  A, 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  would  absorb  one  third,  independently  of  all  the  specie  ia 
the  vaults  of  the  banks.  It  was,  therefore,  the  most  ietuiiive  system  in  the  world. 
The  losns  exceeded  the  capital  by  little  more  than  one  third,  and  if  they  were  all 
made  at  6  per  cent,  there  would  be  8  per  cent  of  gross  profits  to  cover  tax,  losses, 
expenses  of  management,  and  circulation,  and  to  give  dividends  to  the  stockholders. 
The  interest  derived  by  owners  of  bank  stock  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  obtained 
from  other  loans  upon  equal  security.  It  was,  therefore,  the  mottjmtt  fffttem  in  the 
world.  It  was  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  interest  and  wear  and  tear  of  $1  40 
as  5s.  lOJ.  sterling,  per  head,  and  was  therefore  the  cheapest  system  in  the  world* 

Let  the  reader  now  compare  it  with  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  stands 
thus: 

Capital.  Corrency.  Specie.  Loans. 

£15,000,000        £30,000,000         £8,000,000         £37,000,000 

The  enrrency  furnished  by  that  institution,  is  twice  the  amoont  of  its  capital, 
whereas  in  New  England  it  is  only  one  third.  It  pays  8  per  cent  interest  to  its 
stockholders,  being  twice  as  much  as  others  would  be  willing  to  receive,  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  system  is  therefore  Uss  just.  A  reduetion  of  10  per 
cent  on  its  bans,  united  with  all  its  specie,  would  absorb  but  little  more  than  one 
third  of  the  currency  furnished  by  it  It  is  therefore  less  sensiiwe  and  less  i«fe« 
It  requires  an  unemployed  capital  invested  in  gold,  in  bank,  sixteen  times  as  great 
as  that  of  New  England,  in  addition  to  a  large  quantity  in  circulation,  while  the 
amount  of  its  business  is  but  little  more  than  four  times  as  great  It  is  therefore 
less  eamomiedL 


Neto  Ybrifc,  New  Jersey^  and  Pennsylvania^  in  1830. 


New  York, 
New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 


I 


Coital. 


Dolls,     D. 
1,918,00020,083,00010 


320,000;  2,016,000 
1,348,00014,600,000 
To  this  must,  however,  be  added  the  specie 
in  circulation  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
no  notes  under  $5  were  used,  say. 


Currency. 


DolU, 

23,000,000 

1,700,000 

16,000,000 


Ddls,    D,C. 
2,200,0001  15 
200,000 


1,500,000 


3,586,000|36,699,000  10  42^^00,000  12  6,600,000  1  84164,500,000 


11|2,700,000|2  00 


11,500,000 


DoUs. 

36,000,000 

3,500,000 

25,000,000 


Here  we  find  capital  only  one  half  as  great  per  head  as  in  New  England.  The 
loans  are  nearly  double  the  amount  of  capital.  The  communities  sell  to  the  banks 
the  privilege  of  trading  upon  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  and  endeavour  to 
limit  the  amount  for  which  they  shall  be  permitted  to  contract  debts.  The  right 
of  issuing  paper  money  is  regarded  as  a  source  of  great  profit,  and  the  governments 
desire  to  obtain  a  portion  thereof.  Thus,  by  the  very  act  of  granting  as  a  privilege 
what  belongs  to  every  man  of  rights  is  produced  a  necessity  for  oter4rading,  and 
consequent  insecurity  of  property.  Banks  make  large  dividends,  while  large 
amounts  remain  in  the  form  of  deposites,  yielding  nothing  to  theii  owners.  The 
system  is  less  just  The  currency  rises  to  $12  per  head.  An  increase  of  10  per 
cent  in  the  loans  would  cause  an  increase  of  only  1-7.  The  system  is  therefore  less 
senttttoe.  The  liability  to  a  necessity  for  decreasing  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  acoom- 
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ffiifaiai^  It,  m  both  gmtir,  u  a  radactian  of  10  per  cent,  with  bH  )he  specie  on 
hand,  would  abeorb  only  30  per  oent  of  the  currency,  whereas  in  New  England  the 
same  operation  would  absorb  one  hal£  It  is  therefore  le§§  tafe.  It  is  based  upon 
a  much  larger  amount  of  specie,  and  ii  therefore  leaa  eeonomieaU 

In  Maryland,  we  find  banking  capital  rise  to  $14  per  head.  Currency  ftlls  to  $9. 


Maryland, 


447,000 


Capital 


-s 


JDoUs. 
6,300,1 


.00014 


Currency. 


DniU. 
4,100,000 


Specie. 


IhU$. 

890,( 


.000  S2 


\D.C, 
00 


DoUt. 
9,510,000 


Virginia, 
North  Gsrolina, 
Booth  Garoliiia, 
Georgia, 


1,211,000 
737,000 
581,000 
516,000 


5,571,000 
3,195,000 
4,631,000 
4,303,000 


5,831,000 
1,883,000 
8  7,600,r 
8  4,101,000 


,00013 


833,000 
179,000 
520,000 
,305,000 19 


68 
25 
90 
53 


3,045,000 
Iliere  being  no  notes  unoer  $5  in  droii- 
lation  in  these  States,  the  specie  in  cir. 
eulation  must  bo  added,  say, 


10,571,000 
4,899,000 

11,711,000 
7,000,000 


17,600,000  619,415,000   6  |2,836,000j    93|34,181,000 


3.045,000117,600,000 


3,300,000] 
S3,615,OOo|  7 


3,300,000] 


6,036,000 


2  00 


34,181,000 


Here  we  hare  capital  amounting  to  #6  per  head,  and  giving  rise  to  losns  to 
nearly  douUe  the  amount  •  Here  we  have  large  dividends  on  bank  stocks.  Char- 
ten  are  granted  as  privileges  to  a  favoured  few.  The  capital  lying  in  the 
ftnn  of  depositas,  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  amounts  to  more  than  one  fourth 
as  much  as  the  banking  capital;  whereas,  in  Rhode  Island  it  was  only  one  seventh. 
Hiere  is  mQJudke,  An  addition  of  10  per  cent  to  the  loans  would  add  but  one  luth 
to  the  currency,  which  is  therefore  not  tensttiee.  It  is  nearly  as  great,  per  head, 
am  that  of  New  England,  although  the  amount  of  production  is  not  one  hal^  nor 
an  the  exchanges  one  quarter  as  great  A  reduction  of  one  tenth  would  absorb  less 
than  one  nth  of  it  The  syitem  is  therefore  tinss/e.  It  is  based  upon  a  large  amount 
of  spede,  and  is  therefore  not  eeonomieoL 

Upon  oonparing  these  results  of  experience  with  the  propositions  which  we 
have  sobmitted  to  the  reader,  he  will  find  them  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
ether.  Where  there  is  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  the  employment  of  capital,  there 
the  safest  and  least  expensive  cunency  is  to  be  found. 

In  France,  the  paper  circulation  amountB  to       $  40,000,000 
the  depositee  are  probably  about  13,000,000 

the  coin  in  circulation  is  about  580,000,000 

$633,000,000 
or  nearly  19  dollars  per  head,  while  the  coin  in  the  possession  of  individuals,  and 
fai  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  amounts  to  18  dollars  per  head. 

In  England,  the  currency  may  be  taken  at  90  millions  of  pounds,  being  about 
d8  dollars  per  head,  of  whidi  one  third  consists  of  coin,  in  addition  to  that  held  by 
the  Bank. 

In  the  United  States,  the  total  currency  cannot  ordinarily  exceed  9  dollars  per 
head,  of  which  not  more  than  one  fourth  would  usually  consist  of  coin. 

In  New  England,  the  currency  is  about  $7  50  per  head,  while  the  whole  coin  in 
circulation,  and  in  the  banks,  is  less  than  2  dollare. 

The  total  annual  production  of  France  is  about  7,000,000,000  of  francs,  or  40 
4oQan  per  head  of  the  population,  equal  to  13|  cents  per  day  for  300  working  days. 
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That  of  Enj^land  is  stated  at  960  miOiona  of  ponndi  ■teriinif,  or  81  doDan  ' 
head,  equal  to  37  cents  per  daj  lor  900  daya.   That  of  the  United  8Utei  ia  i 
1,500,000,000  of  d<Aani,  or  95  dc^Ian  per  head,  equal  to  3l|  centa  6r  900  daja. 
That  (>r  Kew  EngrUmd  tna^  be  taken  at  35  cents  per  day. 
Till  currency  of  Fr  mcc  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  nation  fyf  144  daya. 

Tbatof  England  is  cqu  1  to  •«  •*  110 

That  of  the  United  State «  is  equal  to  **  ••  33 

ThatofNewEtigrlandiscqualto  ^  «  81 

The  capital  employed  in  the  form  of  coin  ia, 

In  France,  equal  to  the  product  of 199 

In  England,  •" 40 

In  the  United  SUtea,  *• 7 

In  New  England,  •« 5 

Here  we  find  currency  in  the  invene  ratio  of  produetion.  The  capital  thai  i 
be  employed  in  machinery  to  aid  the  labourer  in  producing  eommoditiaa  ibr  es» 
change,  remaina  in  the  form  of  coin,  and  ia  unproductive.  Were  aeeurity  aa  com- 
plete in  France  aa  it  is  in  New  England,  there  would  be  16  doUan  of  ooin  for  each 
head  of  the  population,  to  be  converted  into  rail  roads,  canala,  horsea,  piougfaa,  and 
machinery  of  all  descriptiona.*  As  aeeurity  and  confidence  inoraaaa,  there  will  ba 
a  constant  reduction  of  currency  and  increase  of  production,  giving  a  canatant  do- 
crease  in  the  proportion  which  the  former  bears  to  the  latter. 

It  is  a  very  common  error  to  suppoeo  that  th«  g«in  to  a  nation  fitan  naing  bank 
notes,  or  checks,  in  place  of  ooin,  is  only  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  ooin  thai  ia 
dispensed  with.  Thus  Mr.  Gallatin  says,t  **  the  substitution  of  a  paper  currency  to 
the  precious  metals,  does  not  appear  to  be  attended  with  any  other  substantial  ad. 
vantage  than  its  cheapness;  and  the  actual  benefit  may  be  calculated  with  tolerablo 
accuracy.**  He  then  proceeds  to  estimate  that  forty  millions  are  thereby  added  to 
the  productive  capital  of  the  United  States,  which,  **  at  the  rata  of  five  per  cent  a 
year,  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  an  additional  annual  profit  of  two  nriHiona  of 
dollars.  The  substitution  of  bank  notes  to  a  metallic  currency  produoea  the  aame 
eflfect  as  an  addition  of  two  millions  a  year  to  the  exports  of  the  United  Stataa,  or 
aa  a  diminution  of  taxes  to  the  same  amount**  It  ia  here  totally  forgotten  that  tha 
employer  of  capital  derives  a  profit  from  its  use,  as  well  aa  the  owner  of  H.  Forty 
millions  of  dollars  would  add  ten  dollars  to  the  machinery  of  productian  of  every 
family  in  the  United  States;  but  to  perform  the  services  now  rendered  by  credHs  in 
the  form  of  bank  notea,  checks,  drafts,  dtc,  two  hundred  millions,  perhaps  five  haw 
dred  millions,  would  be  required.  All  the  roads  and  canals  of  the  United  Stataa 
have  cost  but  a  small  portion  of  the  capital  that  has  thus  been  saved.  Thoae  roadi 
and  canals  pay  interest  to  their  owners,  while  they  increaae  greatly  the  wages  of 
the  labourer,  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and  manufacturer. 

The  ooin  now  in  France  that  would  be  set  free  by  the  establishment  of  credit  aa 
universal  as  that  which  exists  in  Maasachusetta,  ia  not  less  than  3500  millions  of 
fivncs,  or  500  millions  of  dollars.  That  sum  would  give  to  every  man  the  uae  of 
rail  roada  or  canals,  or  other  capital,  enabling  him  to  manure  hu  land,  to  incrataa 
his  product,  and  to  exchange  that  increased  product  more  advantageoualy  with  the 
manufacturer  of  cloth  or  shoes,  li  toould  give  itUereet  to  ike  oiaatr,  and  womld  add 
one  third  to  the  quantity  of  eommoditieo  at  the  command  of  every  labomror  and  ea- 

•  **If  we  had  in  France  the  habits  of  the  English  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  probable  that  1000  millions  of  circulation,  half  in  paper  and  half  in  coin, 
would  suffice  for  our  transactions.  Allowing  for  our  commercial  inferiority,  let  ua 
admit  that  15u0  millions  would  be  required,  and  that  it  should  be  composed  of  two 
thirds  metals  and  one  third  paper,  it  follows  that  we  might  usefully  dispose  of 
2000,  or  at  least  1500  millions,  now  unproductive  in  the  form  of  coin,  addinjf  na. 
thing  to  our  comfortOy  to  our  enjoymente^  or  to  our  productive  power, — CAeaatter,  U 
L  p.  99.  t  Considerations,  p.  19. 


CREDIT.  9S0 

fUtHiti  tf  fVnwe.  The  deftraetion  of  credit  that  would  cause  the  rabititiitioii  of 
coin  fer  bank  notes,  checks,  and  drafts,  in  the  United  States,  (were  such  a  thing 
possible,)  would  preirent  the  construction  of  another  canal  or  rail  road  lor  half  a 
century  to  come* 

The  di£brenoe  between  the  rail  roads  of  the  present  day  and  the  mud  roads  of 
the  last  century,  consists  in  the  difference  of  friction,  and  in  that  likewise  consisle 
chiefly,  as  we  propose  to  show,  the  difierence  between  the  several  systems  which 
we  have  described. 

A  century  since,  the  roads  of  Ekigland  were  such  that  it  required  ahofo  a  ftrt- 
night  to  pass  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  for  a  part  of  the  distaiice  there  was 
none  practicable  for  carriages.  At  that  time  evpataX  was  limited-Hnanufacturing 
establishments  scatcely  existed— and  the  town  population  was  small  The  ahc^a, 
«r  places  of  exchange,  were  fbw  in  number.  The  market  fw  the  surplus  psodoce 
was  distant,  and  the  modes  of  transportation  were  bad. 

The  large  ftrmer  who  had  wheat  or  rye  for  sale,  could  send  it  to  London,  or  to 
Bristol,  but  the  cost  of  transportation  was  sufsh,  and  the  share  taken  by  those  who 
eoM  or  exchanged  it  for  him  was  so  great,  thai  not  more  than  half  of  the  prioe  paid 
in  London  reached  his  pocket  The  cultivator  of  an  acre  or  two,  who  had  egp  or 
butter,  a  little  milk,  or  a  fbw  vegetables,  or  possibly  a  calf  to  spare,  could  not  look 
for  a  market  beyond  his  immediate  vicinity,  where  almost  all  raised  their  own  ve- 
getaUea,  and  ate  their  own  eggs  and  butter.  If  he  found  a  purchaser,  it  was  at  a 
prioe  not  half  so  great  as  might  have  been  obtained  in  liondon,  while  the  oommo- 
dities  required  for  his  consumption  were  in  a  corresponding  degree  enhanced  above 
the  cost  in  that  city.  The  manu&ctnring  labourer  could  not  obtain,  in  exchange 
for  the  product  of  his  exertions,  more  than  half  as  much  eggs  or  butter  as  was  paid 
by  the  consumer  in  the  country,  while  the  latter  could  not  obtain  for  his  eggs  or 
batter  more  than  half  as  much  doth  as  was  given  for  them  by  the  wianmer  in 
town.   ITsre  tsos  gresf/rtelvsii. 

With  the  increase  of  population  and  of  capital  there  has  been  a  great  imprate. 
ment  of  roads,  while  the  rapid  extension  of  manufactures  has  brought  the  onnsnmfr 
of  wheat,  of  eggs,  and  of  butler  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  engaged 
in  their  production,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  choose  between  the  markets  of  Bir- 
mingham and  of  London.  The  producer  of  wheat  obtains  within  five  or  ten  per 
cent  as  much  as  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  the  producer  of  eggs  and  butter  is 
enabled  to  send  them  speedily  and  safely  to  the  capital,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  numerous  dealers  scattered  throughout  every  portion  of  the  country.  Each  of 
these  dealers  coHecti  from  day  to  day  the  surplus  (^numerous  small  prodnoers,  with 
infinite  advantage  to  them,  as  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  obtain  clothing  or  gro. 
oeriee  for  commodities  that  would  otherwise  be  ahnost  useless;  and  the  producer 
of  dothing  finds  thus  a  market  for  lus  products,  receiving  a  constantly  increasing 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  return  for  a  given  quantity  of  labour.  Bert 
IS  m  d^  dtrntmrfisn  i^Jrietum, 

France  ii  now,  in  relation  to  the  trade  in  money,  in  the  condition  first  above  des- 
cribed. She  has  one  principal  market,  and  four  or  five  smaller  ones.  Restraints 
iqion  the  free  circulation  of  capital  enable  the  owner  of  that  employed  at  the  great 
market  (the  Bank  of  France,)  to  obtain  eleven  per  cent  for  the  use  of  it,  while  innu- 
merable small  sums  remain  idle  in  the  form  of  coin,  because  of  the  want  of  modes 
of  safely  investing  it,  and  the  owners,  in  the  words  of  M.  Chevalier,  derive  from  its 
possession  **  no  addition  to  their  comforts,  their  enjoyments,  or  their  productive 
power.'*  If  they  wish  to  transfer  it  from  one  place  to  another,  the  charge  made  by 
the  government  for  doing  it  is  ^^^  per  cent    Here  is  great  friction. 

In  England,  we  find  a  single  institution  of  high  credit  This  is  the  great  market, 
«ooeesible  only  to  the  hrge  proprietorsi  as  London  was  to  the  fbrmers,  growers  of 
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whML  In  both  CMM  we  find  the  traders  taking  a  large  pfoportion  m  compenMtion 
tot  their  trouble,  leaving  Ultle  for  the  producer.  The  ownera  of  bank  stock  have 
an  intereit  of  eight  per  cent  upon  the  capital  originally  invested,  which  has,  never- 
theless, long  since  been  lent  out  at  three  per  cent  The  real  owners  of  the  capital 
that  is  chiefly  used,  (the  depositors,)  have  nothing.    Here  there  is  great  friction. 

While  access  to  the  great  market  has  been  limited  to  the  large  proprietors,  the 
smaller  owners  of  capital  have  been  prohibited  &om  employing  their  oim  agents 
to  transact  their  business  for  them,  and  have  been  eompelled  to  depend  upon  the 
small  trader,  or  private  banker  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  borrowed  at  two  or  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  interest,  and  who  lent  at  four  to  five  per  cent,  chaiging  also 
onmrnission  for  paying  the  checks  of  his  customen.*  Here  wss  great  ftictioo,  yet 
the  system  was  better  than  that  of  France.  Many  of  the  smaller  portions  of  capital 
wero  thus  brought  into  adtivity  with  advantage  to  alL  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
owners  have  found  that  tbsy  had  little  security  for  the  sums  so  invested,  and  that 
while  tbs  return  was  small  the  risk  was  great;  the  consequence  of  which  Is  the 
hoarding  of  large  amounts  of  capital  in  the  form  <^  coin,  adding  nothing  to  the 
comfort,  the  enjoyments,  or  the  productive  power  of  their  owners. 

The  disadvantage  of  restrictions  having  been  seen,  they  have  been  in  psM  re- 
moved, leaving,  however,  still  so  much  as  should  forbid  men  of  common  pmdenoe 
to  unite  in  the  associations  now  permitted.  England  is  converted  into  H  great 
gaming  house,  where  people  of  all  stations  in  lifo  put  at  risk  their  whole  property, 
in  the  hope  of  making  eight  or  ten  per  cent  upon  a  small  portion  thereof  inverted 
in  a  joint-stock  bank.  These  risks  establish  a  monopoly  of  h^nkiny  in  fitvour  of 
those  who  have  great  nerve,  or  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  kse,  and  efiectoalfy 
prevent  the  prudent  owner  of  small  capital  from  uniting  in  them.  Hen,  again,  wo 
find  great  friction. 

If  it  thus  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  the  transactions  between  those  who  own, 
and  thooe  who  lend  out  capital,  it  exists  in  no  less  degree  in  the  relations  between 
the  latter  and  their  agents,  all  business  being  transacted  in  a  wastefhl  manner,  when 
competition  is  from  either  natural  or  artificial  causes  <iiminia^«t5f,  The  amount  of 
securities  usually  held  by  the  Bank  of  England  may  be  taken  «t  about  £2S,000,000,t 
being  nearly  Ave  times  as  much  as  those  held  by  tho^  banks  of  Massachnsetts4 
The  exponoeo  amount  to  £425,000,  or  $3,040,000,  being  nearly  was  (tmss  as  much 
as  the  losses  and  expenses  of  all  those  banks,  whereas,  they  shonld  increase  much 
more  slowly  than  the  capital'  The  total  revenue  derived  firom  the  loan  of  tko  empUol 
of  the  institution  is  less  than  £450,000,  and  is  nearly  all  swallowed  up  in  ej^enaes. 
Hero  is  great  friction.  The  cost  to  the  public  is  iu  greater  than  the  revenue  to  the 
proprietors. 

The  Bank  has  eleven  branches,  which  receive,  on  an  average,  £3,000  each  in 
interest,  and  £300  in  commissions.  The  average  expenses  aro  £3,000  each,  or  as 
much  as  the  interest  received.^ 

The  expenses  alone  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  £700,000, 
or  $3,400,000,  (being  little  more  than  one  fiflh  of  the  average  of  the  banking  ca- 
pital of  Massachusetts,)  were  about  £35,000  «  $  130,000  per  annum,  or  mora  than 
one  half  of  all  the  expenses  and  losses  of  the  banks  of  that  State. 

The  expenses  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  £17,000,  vrero 
£4,055  Us.  3<f.,  or  nearly  ttotnty-Jive  per  centJH  So  wasteful  are  the  operations  of 
nssociations  that  are,  fh>m  any  cause,  permitted  to  enjoy  monopolies. 

*  The  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  in  1836,  charged  commission  upon  mora 
than  £400,000  in  a  single  week.  In  the  first  three  months  of  that  year  it  received 
oommusion  upon  more  than  four  millions,  or  five  times  the  amount  of  its  capitaL 
^Rnort  on  JointStoek  Banko,  1837,  Appendix,  p,  161. 

t  in  addition  lo  thii  the  capital,  £  15,000,000,  is  lent  to  government,  but  that  re- 
quires no  expenditure  for  management 

t  See  page  343,  ante,  §  Report  on  Bank  Charter,  Appendix,  a  46, 

J!  Report  on  Joint.Slock  Banks,  1836,  p.  3a 
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Such  inrtitutionfl  are  as  little  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  as  tlie  prifate  banks 
have  shown  themselves  to  be;  but  were  the  trade  in  money  set  free— were  mm 
permitted  to  select  their  own  agents — and  to  trade  together  as  they  thought  proper* 
there  would  speedily  be  established  in  every  part  of  England  banks  owned  by  the 
cautious  and  the  prudent,  and  governed  by  men  of  sound  judgment,  that  would  in- 
spire in  every  village  the  same  confidence  in  its  local  institution  that  is  now  felt  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  then  every  shilling  of  capital  would  be  brought  to  aid 
in  the  increase  of  productive  power.  Competition  would  compel  the  practice  of 
economy  in  the  management,  and  the  proprietors  would  thus  divide  among  them- 
selves nearly  the  whole  price  paid  by  the  employers  of  capital,  as  the  farmer  now 
pockets  nearly  as  much  as  is  paid  in  London  or  in  Manchester  for  his  wheat,  his 
butter,  or  his  eggs,  and  finds  in  his  increased  reward  the  strongest  inducement  to 
use  every  exertion  to  increase  the  quantity  sent  thereto.  Here  would  be  a  daily 
diminution  of  fiiction. 


We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  system  of  the  Scottish  Banks,  in  which  w« 
find  m  much  greater  degree  of  fireedom  than  in  that  of  England.  Three  banking 
companies  were  incorporated  in  1695, 1737,  and  1746,  respectively,  the  cajntals  of 
which  have  been  gradually  increased  until  they  now  amount  to  £  3,500,000,  being 
one  half  greater  in  proportion  to  population  than  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Ekig. 
land,  and  twice  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  exchanges  to  be  performed. 

No  restraint  has  ever  been  imposed  upon  the  formatum  of  joint-stock  banks,  al- 
though  they  could  trade  only  on  the  terms  fixed  by  the  law — ^ose  of  the  unlimited 
liability  of  all  interested.  In  consequence  of  this  comparative  fivedom,  we  find  such 
institutions  gradually  increasing  in  number.  Their  dates  and  the  number  of  part- 
ners are  as  fi>llows. 


Banks.         Partners. 

Banks.         Partners. 

Banks.           Partners. 

1,      1738,      8. 

2,      1777,       7, 61. 

1,      1792,      15. 

1.      1746,      3. 

1,      1778,      15. 

3,      1802,       6,4,7. 

1,      1761,      6. 

1,      1783,       6. 

2,      1809,     85, 19. 

a,      1766,  147,  60. 

1,      1785,      14. 

1,      1810,    521. 

1,      1767,    80. 

1,      1787,       5. 

1,      1814,      97. 

1,     1773,      a 

1,      1788,       4. 

4,      1825,    446,112,202,123a 

Mr.  llfCulloch  informs  us  that  there  have  been  **  comparatively  few  bankruptcies 
among  the  Scotch  banks.*'*  Unfortunately  he  does  not  state  Ihe  number,  and  we 
are  therefore  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the  number 
shown  to  have  taken  place  in  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts.  The  average  num- 
ber in  existence,  during  the  last  25  years,  may  be  taken  at  28.  The  annual  average 
of  failures  in  those  States  having  been  about  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  would 
give  for  Scotland  in  the  same  period  3|  bankruptcies.  It  is  not,  however,  by  them 
alone  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  system.  The  most  important  subject  fbr  consi- 
deration b  the  amount  of /ricfton— the  difference  in  the  eo$t  of  the  commodity, 
capital,  to  the  user,  and  its  product  to  the  owner. 

The  incorporated  banks  divide  fVom  eight  to  ten  per  cent  upon  their  capitals,  and 
their  shares  sell  for  more  than  douhle  the  original  eo9t.  The  owners  of  capital  are 
willing  to  take  four  per  cent  interest,  prodded  they  can  have  eeeuHiy, 

The  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  action  which  prevents  other  persons  fVom 
forming  associations  to  trade  upon  the  footing  of  limited  liability,  compels  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  of  joint^tock  banks,  to  leave  large  sums  in 
the  hands  of  their  bankers  on  interest  In  1631,  the  amount  was  estimated  at 
24  millions  of  pounds,  or  116  millions  of  dollars,  the  interest  sllowed  on  which  wae 
fiom  2  to  2|  per  centt  In  1826,  it  was  4  per  cent  The  difference  between  the 
average  rate  at  which  capital  is  borrowed  and  lent  by  the  bonks,  cannot  be  taken 

*  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  89.  t  Ibid. 
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at  ie«  tlnii  one  per  cent,  and  it  U  probtUy  mora.    Hue  one  per  cent,  and  A§ 
fr^  cfeinulatiant  are  retained  by  the  banker.  Here  is  the  friction  of  a  good  wagon 
upon  a  tolerable  turnpike  road,  a  system  somewhat  better  than  that  of  England, 
but  still  an  inferiftf  one,  as  the  reader  will  judge  from  the  following  statement: 
The  capital  of  the  three  tnoorporatcd  banks  is  .  .  £9,500,000 

Ijet  us  suppose  that  of  all  the  jointatock  banks  to  be  twice  ta  much,  say     7,000,000 

X  10,500,000 

Yielding,  at  five  per  cent,        .....  £535,000 

The  depoeites  being  24  millions,  and  invested  in  the  public  fbnds, 

yielding  only  3}  per  cent*,  ....  780,000 

The  circulation  consisted,  in  1836,  of  £3,079,344  in  notes  under 
£5,  and  £  1,239,838  in  notes  of  £  5  and  upwards.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  M*Culloch  at  £4,000,000,  which  we  will  suppose  to 
be  likewise  invested  in  the  funds  at  3}  per  cent,     -  .  130,000 


j6  1,435,000 
Less  3)  per  cent  upon  34  millions  of  depositee,  say  .  000,000 

Balance, £835»000 

Being,  wUkaui  counting  communon^  which  is  charged  upon  moat  of  the  transac- 
tions, eight  per  cent  gross  interest  upon  the  capita!,  to  meet  the  ezpenaes  and 
losses.  If  that  capital  does  not  exceed  eight  millions,  which  we  think  likely  to  be 
the  case,  it  gives  a  gross  interest  of  nine  per  jent  Here,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  we  have  considered  the  whole  amount  of  depositee  and  circulation  as  placed 
in  the  funds,  and  yielding  only  3}  per  cent,  whereas,  a  large  portion  is  probably 
lent  out  at  4  and  5  per  cent,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  profits  of  the  bankers. 

If  we  estimated  the  unnecessary  fi-iction  at  only  one  per  cent  per  annum,  it  would 
amount,  in  Scotland,  to  about  £  8$0,000  per  annum,  or  two  fiflha  of  the  sum  paid  aa 
interest  in  1831.  When  it  is  known  that  **  more  than  one  half  of  the  depositee** 
are  **  in  sums  from  ten  pounds  to  two  hundred  pounds,***  and  are  the  property  of 
labourers,  smaller  tradesmen,  dcrC,  it  will  be  seen  how  important  would  be  the 
saving  of  this  amount  by  an  improvement  of  the  machinery. 

The  comparative  freedom  of  the  trade  in  money  has  been  accompanied  by  a  gra. 
dual  increase  in  the  number  of  places  at  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  prudence  with 
which  the  banks  have  been  conducted  has  inspired  confidence  to  such  an  extent  ta 
to  induce  the  smaller  owners  of  capital  to  place  it  on  depoeite,  and  the  small  trader 
and  the  labourer  to  have  implicit  faith  in  paper  money.  The  oonsequence  is  that 
the  total  circulation  is  little  more  than  £3  per  head,  and  of  that  sum  a  very  small 
portion  consists  of  coin.  The  growth  of  improvement  in  Scotland  has  been  greater 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  Europe,  and  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
comparoiive  absence  of  restraints  upon  the  employment  of  capital  Were  all  re- 
strictions abolished,  her  growth  would  be  still  more  rapid.  Those  who^iow  obtain 
3i  per  cent  would  then  have  four,  and  many  who  cannot  now  obtain  the  aid  of 
capital  would  then  do  sa  The  amount  invested  in  the  EnglUhfitndg  would  be 
smaller,  and  that  applied  to  the  improvement  of  ScoUish  agriculture  and  mom^. 
tares  would  be  larger.  Production  would  be  increased,  and  both  capitalist  and  Ibp 
bourer  would  be  benefited.t 


*  M*Culloch,  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  89. 

t  The  comparative  securitjr  of  the  Scottish  banks  results  (hm  the  &et  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  their  capital  is  not  employed  at  home.  Their  managers  trans- 
fer a  lar^  portion  of  their  depositee  to  the  exchange  of  London,  to  be  inveated  in 
the  public  funds.  When  those  depositee  are  large,  they  purchase  freely  there,  and 
thus  increase  the  difficulty  of  investment  in  England — increase  the  depositee  in  the 
Bank  of  England— and  increase  the  risk  of  change.  When  called  upon  lor  a  re- 
turn of  the  depositee— in  consequence  of  its  investment  by  the  owners  in  foreign 
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In  New  England,  thora  u  almost  literally  no  eapital  not  directly  employed  ibr 
the  advantage  of  its  ownen.  The  whole  aam  on  deposito  and  in  circulation  it 
merely  that  which  is  required  from  hour  to  hour  by  them.  The  clasa  of  persona 
who  in  Scotland  place  their  capitals  on  deposite,  in  New  England  purchase  stoek, 
and  they  obtain  as  dividend  the  same  rate  of  iuterest  that  ia  paid  by  the  borrower, 
the  expenses  being  paid  by  the  profit  of  circulation  as  we  have  seen.  Here  there 
is  the  friction  of  a  fine  locomotive  upon  a  well  built  rail  road.  How  far  this  sys- 
tern  has  the  tendency  of  collecting  and  bringing  into  activity  the  small  amounts  of 
capital  that  might  otherwise  remain  idle  and  unproductive,  as  is  the  ease  when 
roads  are  bad  and  communications  difficult,  with  the  small  surplus  of  the  occupants 
of  farms  of  two,  three,  or  five  acres,  who  cannot  find  market  for  their  eggs  or  their 
milk,  will  be  shown  by  the  following  statements. 

It  appears  firom  careful  examination,  that  of  the  stock  of  all  the  banks  in  Porta- 
mouth.  New  Hampshire,  six  in  number,  and  comprising  an  aggregate  of  11,045 
aharea,  there  are  owned  by 


Females, 

2438  shares. 

Mariners, 

434  shares. 

Mechanics, 

673 

Merchants, 

3038 

Farmers  and  labourers. 

124^ 

Traders, 

191 

Bavines*  bank, 
Guardians, 

1013 
630 

Lawyers, 
Physicians, 

377 
336 

EsUtes, 

307 

Clergymen, 

220 

Charitoble  institutions. 

548 

Corporations  and  Suie, 

157 

Total  shares, 

11,045 

Government  officers, 

438 

Six  other  banks  in  New  Hampshire  show  about  the  same  proportion  of  owner- 
ship between  the  diffisrent  classes. 

The  whole  number  of  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  Vtiea  (New  York,)  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one,  of  whom 


28  are  Farmers. 

18  Merchants. 

15  Trustees  of  estates,  executors,  or 

guardians. 
45  Females,  generally  unmarried,  or 
widows. 

1  Clergyman. 

9  Lawyers. 

1  Physician. 

9  Miinu&ctttren  or  merchants. 


4  Civil  engineers. 

3  Bank  officers. 

2  Officers  of  the  United  SUtes  Navy. 

1  Broker. 

1  Presbyterian  church. 

1  School  district 
17  Aged  persons  retired  from  business. 
27  Unknown,  residing  ont  of  the  State. 

191 


More  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  capital  stock  of  the  banks  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
■achusetts  is  held  by  fbmales,  trustees,  guardians,  executors,  and  administraton, 
and  institutions  for  savings.   The  apportionment  is  aa  fbUows: 

Amount  of  stock  held  by  females,  -  .        $3,834,011  83 

una        truBtees,  -  2,625,616  67 

u  u  u,        guardians,       .  -  588,045  17 

•«««'*        savings*  institutions,  -  2,255,.'>54  33 

*•«•**        executors  and  administrators,    692,519  17 


•  9,995,747  17 


loans,  or  securities,  they  sell  or*t  in  London,  and  thus  increase  the  pressure.*  The 
disadvantage  of  the  system  is  in  most  respects  similar  to  that  of  England,!  but  its 
effecta  in  causing  violent  changes  are  felt  chiefly  in  the  great  market  and  its 
vicinity.  Were  Scottish  capital  more  extensively  applied  to  tlie  improvement  of 
Scottish  cultivation  or  manufactures,  the  injurious  as  well  aa  the  advantageous 
effects  of  the  system  would  be  more  extensively  felt  at  home. 

*  **  In  timea  of  prosperity  they  push  out  their  notes  and  credits  to  an  undue  ex- 
tent, and  are  consequently  compelled  to  diminish  them  as  violently,  when  circum- 
stances alter," — Remarkg  an  Currency,  6y  O,  W,  Norman,  jp.  62. 

t  **  In  periods  of  commercial  difficulty,  no  country  is  said  to  suffer  from  insol. 
vency  more  severely  than  Scotland." — laid,  p,  61. 
VOL.  II. — 33.t 
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It  ii  impoMible  to  eonceive  of  a  ■ystem  more  purely  demoeratie,  more  perfectly 
frir,  jttft,  and  equal  than  that  of  bankinj^  in  New  England.  It  is  a  syitem  of  sav- 
ingi'  banks.  In  England,  it  is  deemed  disadFantageous  to  have  joint-stock  banks 
with  shares  of  £5  or  £10,  lest  tliey  **  degenerate  into  mere  saTings*  banks*' — in 
which  **  servant-men  and  women  and  little  tradesmen  will  put  their  money.*** 
Banks  with  unlimited  liability  are  anxious  to  present  the  names  of  **men  of  rank 
and  fbrtune**t  as  sliareholders,  the  credit  of  the  institution  resulting  from  the  power 
on  the  part  of  the  creditors  to  look  to  their  private  fortunes.  Banks  of  limited  lia- 
bility inviu  **  little  tradesmen**  and  even  **  servant-men  and  women**  to  become 
stockholders,  the  credit  of  the  institution  depending  upon  the  eitent  of  its  capital, 
and  not  upon  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  proprietors. 

The  banks  of  Massachusetts  have  received  on  deposite  the  surplus  fhnds  of  the 
paoi^e,  and  they  have  paid  them  over  as  required,  or  they  have  transferred  them 
from  the  account  of  one  to  that  of  another.  They  have  furnished  a  circulating  me- 
dium more  convenient  than  gold.  The  people  of  that  State  have  enjc^ed  the  ad- 
vantages  resulting  from  the  credit  system  more  completely  than  tlioee  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  except  Rhode  Island;  their  labour  has  been  aided  thereby  as  much 
as  t>y  their  turnpikes  and  rail  roads ;  and  the  toll  has  been  almost  nothing.  The 
owners  of  bonk  stock  have  received  common  interest,  (six  per  cent.,)  for  the  use  of 
their  capital,  and,  in  addition,  each  institution  has  received  on  an  average  $5000 
per  annum  for  the  payment  of  its  expenses  and  losses  in  thus  doing  the  business  of 
the  people.  A  commission  of  one  hundredth  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  transactions 
facilitated  by  them  would  have  amounted  to  a  much  larger  sum.  There  is  scarcely 
any  friction  whatever.  The  stockiiolders  thus  perform  numerous  and  important 
duties  for  the  community,  and  they  give  as  security  for  the  faithful  performance 
thereof  the  whole  amount  of  their  respective  interests  in  the  institutions.  The 
security  being  thus  limited,  they  perform  those  duties  almost  without  charge.  Were 
their  responsibilities  increased,  their  charges  would  more  resemble  those  of  the 
joint^tock  banks  of  England.t 

Leaving  New  England  and  passing  south,  we  find,  as  has  already  been  shewn,  a 
constant  increase  in  the  dividends  of  the  owners  of  bank  stocks,  and  an  equally  con* 
stant  increase  in  the  capital  of  others  remaining  in  bank  in  the  form  of  deposites, 
to  be  employed  for  their  benefit.  Nevertheless,  the  tendency  towards  freedom  of 
action  is  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  all  to  endeavour  to  accommodate  the 
public  at  moderate  cost,  and  so  to  conduct  their  business  as  to  enable  them  io'do  it 

We  have  before  us  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  Girard  Bank  in  Philadel- 
phia, an  institution  now  having  a  capital  of  $  5,000,000,  but  which  had  originally 
i  1,500,000.  In  about  five  years  and  a  half  it  discounted  bills  to  the  amount  of 
$85,931,000,  being  an  average  of  about  116,000,000  per  annum.  In  1836,  it  trans- 
acted  domestic  exchanges  to  the  amount  of  $43,000,000.  During  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  it  was  one  of  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  government,  for  which  it 
received  and  paid  out  $  14,000,000,  and  paid  twice  a  year  above  2000  invalid  pen- 
sioners. It  was,  in  addition  to  all  this,  agent  for  numerous  distant  institutions,  of 
the  capital  of  which  upwards  of  $  ^000,000  stood  on  the  books  kept  by  its  clerks. 

The  total  amount  of  its  expenses,  including  those  attendant  upon  the  organization 
of  the  institution,  the  engraving  of  its  notes,  &c.,  has  been  $  185,000,  or  an  average 
of  $33,700  per  annum,  being  less  than  double  that  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  X  17,000 — ^little  more  than  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  North- 
em  and  Central  Bank — and  exceeding  by  a  very  small  amount  that  ofitoo  branchet 

•  Report  on  Joint-Stock  Banks,  1836,  p.  128.  f  Ibid, 

t  The  Bank  of  Hamburg  charges  nearly  one  half  per  cent  on  all  moneys  that 
pass  through  its  hands. 
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of  tbe  Buk  of  England,  whoMT  whole  reeeipta  fbr  intereit  and  commisaiona  do  not 
amount  to  £  7000. 

The  nanal  rate  of  intereat  ia  6  per  cent  per  annain.  The  atockholdera  of  the 
Girard  Bank  have  bad  7  per  cent  Thua,  between  the  people  and  the  atockholdera, 
and  between  the  atockhddera  and  their  agenta,  there  ia  a  very  amaU  amount  of 
friction. 

We  have  alao  a  atatement  of  the  operationa  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statei  in 
1899,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  arooont  of  transfers  of  funds  from  one 
part  of  the  Union  to  another,  in  that  year,  was  $255,000,000,  and  that  the  total 
oharge  to  the  public  for  thia  amount  of  accommodation  was  but  one  twelfth  of  one 
per  cent.*  When  the  great  extent  and  acattered  population  of  the  American  Union, 
and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  transferring  money  from  one  part  to  another,  are 
eonaidered^  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  parallel  to  this  can  possibly  be  found.  Here 
ia  a  charge  averaging  but  ^^vt  days*  intereat  over  thia  vaat  country,  whereaa  in 
England,  denaely  peopled  aa  It  is,  the  bankera  issue,  aa  cash,  poet  notes  payable  in 
London  on  the  ninth  day,  making  a  charge  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  average  of 
tbe  United  Statea.  From  Edinburgh  to  London  we  believe  it  is  thirty  days,  or  six 
times  aa  great 

The  bank  had  twenty-aeven  branchea,  acattered  over  a  aurface  of  750,000  aquaro 
milea.  It  waa  the  fiacal  agent  of  the  government,  collecting  and  diaburaing  the 
whole  of  the  public  revenue— paying  the  intereat  on  the  national  debt — spaying 
during  many  yeara  about  20,000  pensioners — ^transferring  in  a  single  year,  aa  haa 
been  ahown,  $255,000,000,  independently  of  the  business  resulting  from  the  large 
amount  oonatantly  inveated  in  public  and  private  securities — ^yet  the  average  expen- 
diture of  this  immense  concern  has  been  only  $381,181,  being  less  than  one  and 
one  tenth  per  cent  upon  the  capital,  and  about  five  eighths  of  one  per  cent  upon 
the  average  amount  of  investments.  The  total  amount  of  expenBet  and  los9e9  doea 
not  exceed  one  and  one  fourth  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  loans,  and  if  we  take 
the  laat  fifteen  yeara  it  doea  not  amount  to  one  per  cent 

It  may  aafely  be  asaerted  that  there  ia  no  inatance  to  be  found  in  which  a  busi- 
ness  so  large  and  so  widely  scattered  haa  been  transacted  with  so  small  losa— in 
which  the  community  haa  been  so  largely  benefited  at  so  small  cost — in  which  the 
ooet  of  management  has  been  so  small — in  which  there  has  been  so  nearly  a  total 
abaence  of  friction,  aa  in  the  case  now  offered  for  consideration.  It  was  a  fearer 
approach  to  perfection  than  the  world  had  ever  aeen,  or  than  probably  will  soon 

*  The  following  case,  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Ck>mmittee  on  Poatage, 
ahows  a  very  different  state  of  things  in  Great  Britain. 

**  I  have,  (says  Mr.  Dillon,)  a  bill  here  upon  Edinburgh  for  £25,  and  if  that  were 
our  only  transaction,  or  if  it  were  the  transaction  of  a  small  tradesman,  having  no 
other,  he  must  send  that  bill  to  a  banker  in  Edinburgh,  which  would  be  a  double 
postage;  he  would  receive  another  bill  on  London  in  exchange,  which  would  be 
another  double  postage;  and  he  ia  buund,  by  the  course  of  business,  to  send  a  letter 
of  advice;  that  would  be  five  postages  of  la.  l^d.  each,  incurred  upon  a  two  montha* 
bill  of  JC 25.  In  all  probability  there  would  be  a  sixth  postage,  in  acknowledgment 
to  the  banker.  This  amounts  to  more  upon  a  two  months*  bill  of  £25  than  the  dia- 
count  fbr  the  time.** 

In  addition  to  all  these  expenses,  the  owner  of  the  bill  would  lose  perhaps  thirty 
daya'  interest  upon  the  jill  on  London  remitted  him  in  payment  The  same  **amall 
tradesman,**  living  in  any  town  in  the  United  States  in  which  there  waa  a  bank, 
could  obtain  payment  of  a  bill  due  in  almost  any  other  town,  distant  1000  or  1500 
miles,  in  which  there  was  also  a  bank,  at  lets  cost,  and  without  the  trouble  of 
writing  or  reading  letters.  Throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  Union  there  waa  no 
ekarfs  teAoleoer,  and  the  highett  rate  charged  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in 
makmg  collections /rom  any  one  part  of  the  UnUm  to  any  other  part^  waa  only  thirty 
daya'  interest 
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■f«in  be  eeen,  onleM  the  people,  1>7  Jiheir  repreientfttfee,  ehaU  lee  the  proprietjof 
reetoring  to  all  men  the  right  of  iMocUting  &nd  of  trading  together  on  luch  terme 
■•  they  may  deem  moat  advantageoof . 

On  a  review  of  the  operations  of  the  United  Statea,  the  reader  will  be  aatiified 
that  at  no  period,  nor  in  any  nation,  haa  ao  large  an  amount  of  service  been  render- 
ed  at  10  imaU  a  cost  as  by  their  banks.  They  have  brought  the  owner  of  c^tal 
into  direct  communication  with  the  active,  the  industrious,  and  the  enterprising^ 
who  desired  to  use  it,  and  the  cost  of  management  has  be  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  notice.  They  have  enabled  the  owner  of  a  single  hundred  dollars  to  trade 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  owner  of  millions,  and  with  a  security  ao  nearly  complete 
that  none  have  feared  to  invest  their  savings,  and  thus  they  have  acted  as  savings* 
banks  of  the  best  kind.  They  ha^e  fiimished  fiicilities  for  the  transfer  o^  property 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  place  to  place,  more  complete  than  exist  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  thus  have  acted  as  great  labour-saving  machines.  By  their  aid 
labour  has  been  rendered  productive,  and  both  labourer  and  capitalist  have  experi- 
enced the  advantage  in  a  constant  increase  of  reward  for  ilieir  time,  their  talents, 
and  their  capital. 

In  opposition  to  this  is  the  foot,  that  there  has  been  unsteadiness  in  their  operas 
tions.  We  do  not,  however,  find  this  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  Bank  of  France, 
iHiich  increfwed  its  loans  from  151  millions  in  1832,  to  760  millions  in  1836 ;  nor 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  Bank  of  England,  which  increased  its  loans  from 
17  millions  in  1823,  to  33  millions  in  1826.  This  disadvantage  exists  with  those 
institutions  to  an  extent  greater  than  has  ever  been  experienced  in  the  United 
States,  while  they  afford  in  return  fewer  advantages,  and  at  far  greater  cost  It  is 
a  disadvantage  that  must  continue  to  be  attendant  upon  the  ayatem  of  granting,  as 
privileges,  the  powers  that  should  be  exerciaed  by  all  men  as  rights.  It  has  ita  origin 
In  the  erroneous  idea  that  banking  is  different  from  all  otlier  trades;  that  it  affords 
the  means  of  making  large  profits ;  and  that  the  right  to  bank  should  be  held  as  a 
privilege  to  he  hid  to  a  few  individuals.  Communities,  acting  under  thia  felse  im- 
pression, demand  large  bomutB  for  its  uae,  thu$  imponng  upon  the  partiee  a  neees- 
mty  for  trading  muek  beyond  their  capital;  and  when  inconvenience  results  there- 
from, the  error  is  attributed  to  the  bankers ;  whereas,  it  belongs  to  the  community, 
who  limit  the  number  of  bankers,  and  thus  cloae  one  of  the  market/i  for  capital, 
while  they  make  it  the  intereat  of  those  to  whom  they  grant  the  privilege  to  act  in 
a  manner  that  shall  render  capital  superabundant,  to  remain  in  their  hands  as  de- 
posites,  yielding  no  profit  to  the  owners.  In  proportion  as  we  find  that  idea  disap- 
pearing, we  find  the  States  enjoying  the  advantage  without  the  disadvantage,  and 
that  m  Rhode  Island*  there  exists  a  system  less  liable  to  change  than  in  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  Such  will  be  the  case  throughout  the  Union,  and  throughout  the 
world,  whenever  the  exirting  restrictions  shall  come  to  be  aboliahcd,  aa  we  doubt 
not  they  soon  will  be.t 

*  However  sound  may  be  the  syatero  of  Rhode  Island,  her  merchants  are  still 
liable  to  loss  and  failure  from  error  in  the  system  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  late  convulsion,  moat  of  the  fatlurca  of  that  State  aroae  out  of  the  irregular 
action  of  the  banka  south  and  west  of  that  State,  and  would  have  been  produced  if 
their  own  banks  had  not  changed  their  operations  in  the  slightest  degree.  Under  a 
good  system  aid  may  be  rendered  to  those  who  auffer  from  error  in  that  of  other 
States  or  countries;  whereas,  under  a  bad  one,  the  error  of  other  States  or  countries 
is  increased,  and  the  banks,  instead  of  aiding  others,  are  compelled  to  confine  their 

Trds  to  themselves. 
For  an  examination  of  tlie  cauaea  of  the  recent  agitation  in  the  monetary  ays- 
tem  of  the  United  States  and  England,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  a  pamphlet  by  the 
author  of  this  work,  entitled,  '•The  Credit  System,  in  France,  England,  and  the 
United  Sutes. 
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The  average  quality  of  labour  is  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England.  It  is  higher  in  the  latter  than  in  France,  and 
it  is  lowest  in  India. 

In  England,  however,  we  find  cultivation  and  manufactures 
carried,  in  many  cases,  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection 
than  in  the  United  States.  The  machinery  by  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  horticulturist  are  aided,  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
which  exists  generally  in  the  latter,  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
quality  of  labour  applied  to  the  production  of  the  finest  cottons 
and  idlks,  of  fine  cutlery,  of  mathematical  instruments,  of  en- 
gravings, &c.,  is  much  superior.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  production  of  the  commodities  of  the  finer  descriptions, 
is,  however,  small,  while  that  applied  to  the  production  of  those 
used  by  the  labouring  classes  is  large,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  that 
we  must  chiefly  look  to  ascertain  the  average  quality.  The  ave- 
rage of  credit  in  the  United  States  is  higher  than  in  England,  yet 
that  which  is  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  eminent  houses  of  the  latter 
exceeds  that  of  any  house  in  the  former,  in  being  more  universal. 

In  like  manner,  although  the  average  education  of  the  United 
States  is  higher  than  that  of  England,  the  latter  presents  us  with 
a  greater  number  of  persons  occupying  an  elevated  position  in 
the  world  of  science  and  of  letters,  than  the  former.*  Such  is  the 
natural  course  of  things.  England  possesses  the  advantage  of 
the  accumulations  of  past  times,  and  with  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing density  of  population  she  is  enabled  constantly  to  add  to 
them.  While  the  people  of  Ohio  are  engaged  in  builcUng  school- 
houses,  she  erects  galleries  of  art ;  while  they  form  village  libraries, 
she  enlarges  the  British  Museum,  or  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Men  who  desire  to  cultivate  their  minds — to  increase 
their  knowledge  of  science — to  become  painters  or  engravers — 
resort  thither,  from  all  countries,  for  instruction.  The  works  of 
her  authors,  painters,  and  engravers,  are  in  demand  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  thus  the  possessors  of  talent  in  those  depart- 
ments of  production  have  the  strongest  inducement  to  exertion. 

London  is  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world,  whereas.  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  are  the  centres  of  but  small  por- 
tions of  it  The  author  or  the  painter  of  the  United  States  looks 
to  England  for  his  reputation,  and  attaches  to  her  approbation 

•  ''If  he  only  singlet  out  Uie  learned,  he  will  be  utoiiiahed  to  find  how  rmrt 
thej  an;  bat  if  he  oounte  the  ignorant,  the  American  people  will  appear  to  be  the 
t  enlightened  eomnimity  in  the  world.**— 2>f  TWfucviBi,  Vol,  IL  ^  949. 
VOL.  ll.*-84. 
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the  same  value  as  the  author  or  painter  of  Pittsburgh,  or  St  Louis, 
attaches  to  a  Philadelphia  or  New  York  reputation.  The  Ame- 
rican, if  his  works  be  approved,  resorts  to  England,  because  when 
there  he  writes  from  a  point  towards  which  all  eyes  are  turned; 
and  the  author  of  the  west  resorts  to  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  or 
Boston,  because  from  those  points  he  can  address  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  On  a  former  occasion,*  we  showed 
the  tendency  of  material  capital  to  centralize  itself,  and  here  we 
find  the  same  result  as  regards  intellectual  capitaL 

The  possessor  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  removes  to  the  out- 
skirts of  a  city,  or  to  the  lands  of  the  west,  with  a  view  to  find 
an  opportunity  for  employing  it  with  advantage,  while  the 
owner  of  millions  resorts  to  Wall  street,  or  to  the  London  Ex- 
change, secure  of  deriving  there  a  larger  reward  for  his  capital 
than  he  could  do  in  the  outskirts  of  a  city,  or  in  the  new  States 
of  the  westf  The  man  who  desires  to  employ  his  pen,  and  who 
possesses  only  the  ability  to  conduct  a  country  newspaper,  removes 
to  the  interior,  while  the  man  of  talent  leaves  his  country  paper 
to  take  charge  of  one  in  a  city. 

The  dauber  of  portraits  leaves  the  city  to  travel  the  country  in 
search  of  employment,  while  the  painter  removes  to  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  or  London.  The  inferior  lawyer,  physician,  surgeon, 
dentist,  or  merchant,  removes  to  the  west,  while  the  superior  one 
leaves  the  west  and  settles  in  those  places  in  which  population  is 
dense;  where  the  means  of  production  are  great;  where  talent  is 
most  appreciated,  and  best  paid;  and  where  reputation,  when  ac- 
quired, is  worth  possessing. 

This  concentration  of  talent  should  produce  the  same  eflect  upon 
the  general  mind  that  the  concentration  of  capital  produces  upon 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  100. 

t  Owing  to  the  constant  investment  of  capital  for  the  benefit  of  property  in  the 
centre  of  London,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  it  has  acquired  a  Taloe  so  great  that 
the  man  of  small  capital,  or  of  moderate  talent,  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  place  in 
which  to  exercise  his  talenta,  and  therefore,  although  born  there,  be  remoTes  to  the 
outer  parts  of  the  town  where  he  obtains  one  fitted  to  enable  him  to  use  his  capital 
advantageously.  In  that  vicinity  he  may  find  a  neighbour  who,  although  bom  in 
the  outskirts,  has  accumulated  capital,  and  feels  a  confidence  in  his  own  ability  that 
warrants  nim  in  seeking  a  larger  field  for  the  employment  of  both.  In  the  tame 
way  the  owner  of  a  small  capital,  which  he  desires  to  invest  in  agriculture, 
cannot  purchase  a  farm  near  London,  or  New  York,  because  it  is  a  machine  to 
cultivate  which  with  advantage  requires  greater  capital  or  skill  than  he  possesses, 
and  he  therefore  removes  westward  in  quest  of  a  place  upon  which  his  small 
capital  may  be  advantageously  employed;  but  the  agriculturist  of  large  capital 
would  not  benefit  by  quitting  the  vicinity  of  Loadoo  or  New  York,  for  Indiaiia  or 
Illinois. 
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the  productive  powers  of  the  labourer.  The  quality  of  labour 
should  improve  as  it  approaches  London,  or  any  other  centre  of 
capital  and  intelligence,  and  comes  within  the  influence  of  the 
powers  that  are  there  exerted.  Such  is  the  case  as  we  compare 
various  parts  of  England  and  the  United  States,  one  with 
another.* 


In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  was  commenced  the 
manufacturing  system  of  the  United  States,  which  has  gradually 
passed  through  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  If  we  compare  the  factories  of  New  England  with  those  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  we  find  the  former  superior  to  the 
latter,  which  are  in  their  turn  superior  to  those  of  the  west.  The 
manufacturing  labour  of  Massachusetts  is  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  is  best  paid.  In  literature  we  find  the  same  result.  When 
only  school  books  were  printed  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  British  press  supplied  the  demand  for  RoUin 
and  Plutarch,  for  Johnson  and  Addison,  and  for  the  dictionaries  of 
Ainsworth  and  of  Boyer.  Those  works  are  all  now  produced  in 
Atlantic  States,  together  with  a  vast  variety  of  works  of  miscella- 
neous literature,  and  the  States  of  the  west  are  now  supplying  them- 
selves with  a  portion  of  the  school  and  other  books,  for  which  they 
formerly  looked  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  Cincin- 
nati has  now  her  printing  offices,  her  stereotype  foundries,  and  her 
paper  mills,  and  gives  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  constant 
supply  of  school  books,  works  of  religion,  medicine,  i&c.  When 
the  authors  of  Massachusetts  produced  only  school  books,  those  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  few  in  number,  and  those  of 

*  If  the  quality  of  labour  be  thus  improyed  with  the  indreaM  of  capital  and  of 
population,  not  less  effect  is  produced  upon  the  feelings  of  man  towards  his  fellow 
man.  The  single  trader,  lawyer,  physician,  or  teacher  of  the  village,  struggling 
for  existence  amidst  a  scattered  population  deriving  a  hare  subsistence  from  the 
superior  soils,  regards  the  new  setUer  who  attempts  to  trade,  or  to  practise  law  or 
medicine,  or  to  increase  his  means  of  snpiJort  by  giving  instruction,  as  a  rival 
whose  success  must  be  attended  with  his  own  ruin.  In  a  state  of  society  a  litUe 
further  advanced,  the  author  of  a  spelling  book,  of  a  dictionary  in  general  use, 
hears  with  horror  that  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  rival  work ;  and  still  later  the  pro- 
fessors of  law  or  of  medicine,  of  moral  or  of  natural  philosophy,  are  equally 
alarmed  by  the  idea  that  a  rival  school  is  in  contemplation.  With  the  increase  of 
population,  the  merchant,  Uie  lawyer,  and  the  physician  hail  the  arrival  of  a  man 
of  talent,  as  making  an  important  addition  to  Uicir  society ;  the  author  feels  that 
there  is  room  for  all  that  may  think  proper  to  wcite,  and  is  pleased  to  see  the  con- 
gCant  increase  of  talent;  and  the  professors  gradually  lose  Uie  feeling  that  their 
own  emoluments  are  liable  to  be  reduced,  except  as  a  consequence  of  their  own 
want  of  ability. 
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Ohio  and  Kentucky  were  not  in  existence.  Now  that  Maasa- 
chuaetta  gives  to  the  world  the  works  of  Channing,  and  of  Story, 
the  first  translation  of  Laplace's  Meckanique  Celeste^  and  of  Cou- 
sin's Metaphysics,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  follow  her  in 
the  course,  tnd  the  authors  of  Ohio  produce  school  books,  occu- 
pying the  same  position  now  as  did  those  of  Massachusetts 
some  thirty  years  since. 

Were  the  manufacturer  of  Ohio  to  attempt  to  produce  some  of 
the  commodities  now  produced  in  Massachusetts,  he  would  be 
ruined,  because  the  demand  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  investment  of  the  capital  required  for  their  cheap  production. 
His  sale  would  be  small,  and  to  indemnify  himself  he  would  re- 
quire  to  retain  too  large  a  proporiion  of  the  commodities  produced 
Such  would  be  the  case,  if  the  manufacturer  of  Massachusetts 
attempted  to  rival  the  fine  cottons  of  England  or  of  Franca 
Such  would  be  the  case,  if  the  author  of  St  Louis  or  Cincinnati 
attempted  to  publish  novels  or  poetry.  He  may  produce  school 
books,  but  he  cannot,  as  yet,  ascend  higher  in  the  scale.  Such 
would  be  the  case  in  Philadelphia  or  Boston^  if  their  authors 
attempted  to  produce  many  of  the  works  issued  in  London  or 
Paris.  Their  sales  would  be  small,  and  they  would  require  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds,  to  indemnify  them  for  their 
time. 

We  have  shown,*  that  as  material  capital  increases,  the  pro- 
portion taken  by  the  capitalist  i$  constancy  diminishing^  but  that 
he  obtains  a  constantly  increasing  reward  for  his  labour.  Six:h 
is  also  the  case  with  intellectual  capital,  whether  consisting  of 
the  skill  that  is  required  for  the  production  of  boots,  and  shoes, 
of  houses,  churches,  and  factories,  of  pictures  or  books.  The 
skilful  mechanic,  in  a  small  town,  is  compelled  himself  to  labour, 
because  the  demand  for  his  commodities  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  employ  workmen  under  him.  He  removes  to  a  large  town, 
in  which  the  demand  is  great,  and  where  he  has  20,  30,  or  50 
workmen  under  him,  and  makes  his  fortune  by  taking  a  small 
per  centage,  whereas,  when  he  retained  the  whole,  he  could 
with  difficulty  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  bricklayer 
or  carpenter  of  the  village  becomes  the  architect  of  the  city, 
and  is  content  with  five  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  under 
his  direction.  The  author  who,  a  century  since,  could  not  have 
lived  upon  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  book,  becomes 

•  Part  L  Chapter  VI. 
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rich  upon  a  small  per  centage,*  and  the  painter,  when  he  has 
obtained  celebrity  sufficient  to  cause  a  demand  for  engravings 
made  from  his  pictures,  makes  his  fortune  out  of  an  allowance 
of  a  shilling  or  two  for  each  copy  sold.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  work  of  art  published 
in  London,  would  indemnify  the  author  much  better  than  a  large 
proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  a  similar  one  published  in  Boston, 
or  a  still  larger  proportion  if  published  in  Cincinnati.  Such 
is  the  advantage  of  an  old  and  densely  peopled  country,  in  which 
capital  has  been  piermitted  to  accumulate. 


In  passing  from  the  United  States  to  France,  England,  and 
India,  we  should  find,  with  the  increasing  density  of  population,  a 
constant  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of  labour,  yet  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  reason  why  it  is  not,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  person  and  property  have  not  been  equally  secure  in  all, 
and  capital  has  not  been  permitted  to  grow  with  the  same  rapidity. 
Had  the  almost  countless  millions,  wasted  by  some  of  those  coun- 
tries in  ruinous  wars,  been  applied  to  the  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery of  production ;  had  the  labourer  been  enabled  to  pur- 
chase a  plough  with  the  savings  of  one  year,  and  a  horse  with 
those  of  a  second,  he  could  have  purchased  land  with  those  of  a 
third,  and  with  those  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  he  might  have  become  the 
owner  of  a  house,  whereas  he  has  been  compelled  to  pay  it  for 
the  support  of  men  who  were  employed  in  destroying  the  property 


*  The  cause  of  the  present  difficulty  in  regwd  to  copy.ri^bts  in  France  and 
England,  is  that  the  authors  and  publishers  think  that  the  way  to  obtain  a  large  re- 
mnneration  is  to  demand  for  themselrea  a  large  proportion  of  the  selling  price  of 
the  books.  The  consequence  of  this  course  is,  that  books  arc  too  high  in  price,  and 
the  sale  is  limited.  Were  they  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  the  demand  would  be 
immensely  increased;  both  author  and  bookseller  would  take  a  ornaU  proportion  of 
the  price,  but  they  would  have  an  increaotd  reward.  The  authors  and  publishers 
of  the  Penny  Magazines  and  Cyclopssdia  take  a  $maU  proportion,  but  they  are 
largely  rewarded.  Sir  Walter  Scott  would  have  been  a  much  richer  man,  had  his 
books  been  sold  at  lower  prices.  In  every  other  pursuit,  men  look  for  large  re- 
wards  from  small  proportiong,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  for  doing  so,  in  relation 
to  a  patent  for  smelting  iron,  than  in  regard  to  a  novel  by  the  author  of  Pelham. 
We  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  {Part  I  p.  89.)  tliat  tlie  more  perfect  tht  machine 
the  gmalUr  toae  the  proportion  required  for  Ut  vse.  Such  is  the  case  uniformly. 
The  proportion  received  by  the  Chancellor  of  England  as  compensation  for  ito- 
dding  the  important  questions  brought  before  him  is  smaller  than  that  received 
by  the  smallest  judge  of  the  smallest  court  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  proportUm 
required  by  the  engraver  of  the  finest  steel-plate  in  London,  is  probaUy  not 
one  tenth  as  great  as  is  required  for  the  use  of  the  worst  copper-plate  engraved  in 
Ohio. 
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of  their  neighbours,  thus  depriving  those  neighbours  of  the 
power  of  producing  commodities  to  exchange  with  him.  If  the 
reader  will  now  turn  to  Chapter  IV.,  and  estimate  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  of  so  applying  the  vast  capital  thus  wasted, 
he  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  labour  of  India 
and  France  should  be  so  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  England, 
nor  why  that  of  the  United  States,  with  their  scattered  population, 
should  be  superior  to  that  of  England,  enjoying  as  she  does  all 
the  advantages  resulting  from  a  dense  population,  and  from  the 
possession  of  libraries,  galleries,  and  every  other  means  of  im- 
proving the  mind,  and  exciting  a  desire  for  imprcwement  of  condi' 
turn,  moral  and  inldlectual 

It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  productiveness  of  the  labour  of  the 
United  States  to  the  abundance  of  land ;  but  it  will  be  obvious  to 
the  reader  that  that  circumstance  not  only  could  haw  no  beneficial 
effect  upon  labour  employed  in  manufactures  or  commerce^  but  that 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  produced  any  effect,  it  wofuld  tend  to  prevent 
the  people  from  engaging  in  either.  If  it  really  tended  to  enable 
men  to  make  high  wages,  the  capitalist  who  desired  to  build 
a  ship  would  know  that  men  who  sailed  in  it  must  have  as  high 
wages  as  they  could  obtain  by  employing  themselves  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  as  he  possessed  no  advantage  over  the  owner 
of  capital  in  England,  it  would  not  be  possible  far  him  to  pay  such 
wages  and  retain  any  prcfit  for  himself  He  would  therefore  be 
deterred  from  engaging  in  manufactures  or  commerce,  until  the 
increased  density  of  population  had  reduced  wages  to  that  point 
that  would  enable  him  to  do  so  profitably.  ^,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  productiveness  of  labour  was  due  to  the  security  that  existed, 
and  to  the  consequent  facility  with  which  capital  was  accumidatedf 
we  should  find  a  constantly  increasing  disposition  to  apply  capital 
to  both  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  a  constantly  increasing 
reward  of  labour,  as  we  see  daily  to  be  the  case. 


We  now  submit  to  the  reader  the  following  propositions — 

I.  That  security  of  person  and  properly  is  indispensable  to  the 
productive  application  of  labour,  and  to  the  power  of  accumu- 
lating capital. 

II.  That  with  the  increase  of  Capital,  man  is  enabled  to  live  in 
closer  connexion  with  his  fellow  man,  and  to  obtain  increased  se- 
curity, at  the  cost  of  a  constantly  diminiMvg  proportion  of  the 
product  of  his  labour. 

HI.  That,  therefore,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  of  capi- 
tal, there  should  be  a  constant  increase  in  the  power  of  produc- 
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tion,  attended  by  the  power  of  appropriating  a  canstamtJy  m- 
creasivg  praportlan  of  that  product  to  the  further  increase  of  his 
capital. 

IV.  That  war  tends  to  diminish  security,  and  to  lessen  produc- 
tion, while  it  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  government 

V.  That,  therefore,  war  lends  to  diminish  the  quantity  pro- 
duced^  and  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  the  product  that  can  be 
applied  to  the  further  increase  of  capita],  by  which  labour  would 
be  improved  in  its  quality.* 

VI.  That  the  quality  of  labour  should  be  in  the  ratio  of  the 
density  of  population,  as  is  found  in  comparing  the  difierent 
part3  of  the  United  Stales,  or  of  England,  one  with  the  other. 

VIL  That  a  constant  succession  of  wars,  and  a  great  unpro- 
ductive expenditure,  may  prevent  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
labour,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Hindostan,  or  greatly  retard 
it,  as  is  shown  in  the  cases  of  England  and  France. 

VIII.  That  steady  perseverance  in  a  pacific  policy  and  limited 
expenditure  may  enable  a  nation,  with  limited  population,  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  its  labour  so  rapidly  as  to  place  it  in  advance 
of  the  older  nations  of  the  world,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  seen  that  the  labour  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  widely  scattered,  is  of 
higher  quality,  or  more  fully  aided  by  capital,  than  that  of  France, 
England  or  India,  with  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  dense 
population,  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  past  times.  We  have 
here  evidence  how  far  the  beautiful  laws  of  nature  may  be  coun- 


*  A  recent  writer  saya :  **  There  ue  two  wayi  in  which  the  gradn&I  decline  of 
profits  may  be  counteracted.  One  Ib,  that  if,  from  any  cause,  the  further  accu- 
mulation of  capital  is  prevented,  its  profits  will  be  stationary ;  and  if  population 
has  been  at  the  same  time  progressive,  capital  being  then  more  in  request,  will 
even  become  more  valuable,  though  labour  has  at  the  same  time  declined  in  value. 
Such  checks  to  accumulation  may  eusily  exist  A  scries  of  wars  may  at  once  so 
increase  expense  and  lessen  production  as  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  natural 
capital." — Law$  of  Wages,  Profiu,  and  RentSt  invealigaied  by  G.  Taeker,  In 
India,  the  accumulation  of  capital  has  been  entirely  prevented.  In  France,  it  has 
i  very  slow.  In  England,  it  has  been  rapid.  In  the  United  States,  it  has  been 
)  so ;  yet  in  the  exact  ratio  of  the  growth  of  capital,  is  the  condition  of  the 
capitalists  in  the  two  latter  better  than  in  the  two  former.  Thus,  when  wars  have 
prevented  the  growth  of  capital,  the  situation  of  the  capitalist  has  been  deteriorated. 
Tliere  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  measorea  that  would  be  dictated  by  a  re- 
gard  to  the  interests  of  the  labourer  or  the  capitalist. 
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teracted  by  man ;  how  far  security  may  be  diminished/  and  the 
power  of  production  lessened;  how  far  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  labour  may  be  prevented  by  the  pursuit  oi  glory. 

We  shall  now  inquire  how  far  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
labour  has  been  attended  by  a  diminution  in  its  quantUyj  or  in 
the  severity  of  its  application. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

QUANTITY  OF  LABOUR^INDIA.~FaANCE^ENGLAND.^ 
UNITED  STATES. 

As  the  quality  of  labour  is  improved,  there  is  a  steady  diminu- 
tion in  the  qtiarUiiy  that  is  required  to  enable  the  labourer  to  ob- 
tain the  necessaries  of  life.  The  savage  endures  exposure  of 
every  kind,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  food  sufficient  to  support  ex- 
istence, but  he  is  incapable  of  regular  exertion,  and  if  success^ 
ful  in  the  chase,  he  spends  his  time  in  idleness,  until  compelled  by 
the  fear  of  starvation  to  renew  his  labours.  The  people  of 
"  merry  England,"  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  of  Richard,  and 
of  John,  were  in  this  respect  but  few  degrees  advanced  iil 
civilization.  A  large  portion  of  their  time  was  spent  in  idleness 
and  want ;  they  wandered  over  the  land  seeking  a  precarious 
existence ;  harvest  came,  and  brought  with  it  employment,  the 
produce  of  which  was  wasted,  when  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  plunder,  until  a  new  harvest  brought  new  supplies^  to  give 
them  new  means  of  indulgence.  The  steady  improvement  that  has 
since  taken  place  in  the  means  by  which  labour  has  been  aided 
as  cultivation  has  been  extended  over  the  inferior  soils,  has  tend'* 
ed  to  diminish  the  severity  of  labour,  and  to  increase  its  reward. 
Instead  of  occasional  and  severe  application,  labour  is  regularly 
applied  in  employments  requiring  comparatively  little  exertion, 
and  with  every  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  exertion  required, 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  ability  for  steady  application,  increase 
in  the  return  thereto,  accompanied  by  improvement  in  the  modes 
of  living,  and  a  constant  increase  in  the  desire  for  further  improve- 
ment, and  in  the  willingness  to  labour  for  its  accomplishment 


Iff  IffDiA,  we  find  the  situation  of  England  in  olden  time.  Men, 
women,  and  children  are  compelled  to  labour  in  the  field,*  at  the 
time  of  harvest,  obtaining  scarcely  the  means  necessary  for  sup* 
porting  existence.  Their  holidays  are  numerous,  because  they 
have  not  the  means  of  employing  their  time  advantageously.f 


•  See  pufe  129,  aiKc. 

t  **Theeettbltsh*<>  -jmual  holidayi  ia  Protestant  coantriet,  ire  between  iiAy 
and  iizty.    In  nanj  Catholic  eoontries  they  exceed  one  hundred.    Among  the 
VOL.  u. — 85. 
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Iff  FRAircSy  we  find  the  condition  of  England  at  a  later  period. 
Women  labour  in  the  fields,  performing  those  services,  from  which 
in  England  and  the  United  States  they  are  exempt.  At  Lyons,  they 
work  at  hand-looms,  and  are  the  weavers  of  the  chief  part  of 
the  lower  priced  plain  stuffs.*  The  hours  of  labour  are  sixteen,! 
and  when  the  demand  is  active,  it  is  usual  to  work  eighteen  or 
twenty.|  As  is  generally  the  case  when  labour  is  severe,  the  num- 
ber of  established  holidays  is  considerable,  and  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  irregular  ones.§  They  endeavour  to  make  amends 
for  this,  by  longer  application,  when  they  do  labour,  but  they  have 
not  the  steadiness  oi'  English  labourers,  and  the  product  is  far  less, 
even  when  aided  by  similar  machinery.|| 

Hindoos,  they  are  said  to  occupy  nearly  half  the  year.  Bat  these  holidays  are 
confined  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  population ;  the  labour  of  a  sailor,  or  a  soldier, 
or  a  menial  senrant,  admits  of  scarcely  any  distinction  of  days. — iSinisor.  Leetmn 
on  Wage$f  p.  11. 

*  Bowrinj^'s  Second  Report,  p.  35. 

t  **The  greater  part  of  the  workmen  are  confined  from  fourteen  to  sizteen  hours 
in  a  workshop,  in  which  the  air  is  foul ;  the  chief  part  of  them  receive  wages  in- 
sufficient to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  notwithstanding  numbers  are  unable 
to  obtain  employment** — VtUenmee,  f.  //.  jp.  64. 

t  Bowring*8  Second  Report,  p.  37.  ^  See  page  913,  Mils. 

H  *^  Many  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  on  Artisans  and  Machi- 
nery, (Session  of  1834,)  were  English  manufacturers,  who  had  worked  in  France. 
They  agree  as  to  the  comparative  indolence  of  the  French  labourer,  even  during 
his  hours  of  employment  One  of  the  witnesses,  Adam  Young,  liad  been  twoyeaxp 
in  one  of  the  best  manufkctories  in  Alsace,  ^e  is  asked,  *  Did  you  find  the  spin, 
ners  there  as  industrious  as  the  spinners  in  England?'  and  replies, *No;  a  spin^ 
ner  in  England  will  do  twice  as  much  as  a  Frenchman.  They  get  up  at  four  in 
the  morning,  and  work  till  ten  at  night ;  but  our  spinners  will  do  as  much  in  six 
hours  as  they  will  in  ten.* 

**  *  Had  you  any  Frenchmen  employed  under  you  7*—^  Tea,  eight,  at  two  francs 
a  day.* 

•• » What  had  you  a  day  ?*— » Twelve  francs.* 

**  *  Supposing  you  had  eight  English  carders  under  you,  how  much  work  could 
you  have  done  7* — ^  With  one  Engluhman,  I  could  have  done  more  than  I  did  with 
those  eight  Frenchmen.  It  cannot  be  called  work  they  do :  it  is  only  looking  at  it, 
and  wishing  it  done.* 

** « Do  the  French  make  their  yam  at  a  greater  expense  7*—^  Yes ;  though  they 
have  their  hands  for  much  less  wages  than  in  England.* 

*^  Mr.  Edwin  Rose,  who  had  been  practically  employed  as  an  operative  engineer, 
in  different  fkctories  in  France  and  Germany,  on  being  examined  by  Mr.  Cowdl, 
stated  distinctly  that  it  took  twice  the  number  of  hands  to  perform  most  kinds  of 
factory  work  in  France,  Switzerland,  &c.,  that  it  did  in  England ;  and  that  wages 
there,  if  estimated  by  the  only  standard  good  for  any  thing — that  is,  by  the  work 
alone— were  higher  than  in  England  r—BtCuUoek'$  Statitties  of  British  EmfirM^ 
VpL  11  p.  84. 

The  following  remark,  made  by  a  Frenchman  in  relation  to  the  E!nglish  work* 
men,  will  perhaps  apply  with  even  greater  fi>roe  to  tiiose  of  the  United  States. 

**  M.  Roman,  delegate  from  Abace  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  who  has  tra- 
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The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is,  thai  capital  in- 
creases slowly  and  the  workman  is  unable  to  obtain  those  ma- 
chines which  would  render  his  labour  productive  and  diminish 
its  severity,  while  it  enabled  him  to  obtain  increased  wages,  and 
to  improve  his  condition  morally  and  physically;*  he  is  unable 
to  give  to  his  children  the  time  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  education»t  and  son  succeeds  to  father  in  the  same 
employment,  without  the  hope  that  his  labours  will  enable  him 
to  do  more  for  his  children,  than  has  been  done  for  himself.;]: 


Iff  EffGLAffD,  we  find  the  average  quality  of  labour  higher  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  yet  we  find  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
working  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  per  day,  *'  demoralized  and 
reckless,"  and  approaching  the  condition  of  savage  life,  spending 
a  part  of  the  week  in  idleness,  although  the  severest  exertion  du- 
ring the  remainder  will  barely  afford  them  the  means  of  subsis- 

▼ttUed  in  En^rland  to  inspect  onr  manu&ctores,  mid,  with  much  justioe— *  11  y  a, 
dans  rouvrier  Anglais,  un  esptee  de  croisement  do  caractftre  Fran9aiB  et  do  carac 
tAre  ADemand,  on  melange  de  Saxon  et  de  Noimand,  qui  lui  donne,  en  mdme  temps, 
I'attention  et  la  viyacit^.'  '*— Batnes,  p.  513. 

*  M.  De  Villenea?e  b  of  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  that  what  he  terms  tke  Engluk 
system,  **  is  based  upon  the  concentration  of  capital,  of  commerce,  of  land,  and  of 
industry ;  upon  great  production ;  upon  nniyersal  competition ;  upon  the  displace- 
ment of  human  labour  by  machinery ;  upon  the  reduction  of  wage$ ;  upon  the  per^ 
petnol  exdiemeni  ofphytieal  toanto ;  upon  the  moral  degradation  ofman.^\  He  thinks 
that  the  germs  of  poverty  and  of  trouble  exisUng  in  France,  result  from  imitating 
the  system  of  their  English  neighboursjl  in  introducing  machinery  by  which  labour 
is  rendered  more  ^productive  while  less  severe.  He  thinks  that  the  distresses  of 
France  result  from  over  production,^  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found 
in  diminishing  the  quantity  of  machinery,  and  increasing  the  quantity  of  labour** 
required  for  the  production  of  any  given  quantity  of  commodities.  According  to  the 
political  economists  of  this  school,  the  more  severe  the  labour,  and  the  smaller  the 
product  thereof,  the  more  nearly  does  the  system  approach  perfection. 

t  **  Experience  proves  that  most  workmen,  who  are  fathers  of  fiuuiiies,  will  only 
eonoent  to  tend  their  children  to  ochool  during  the  yearo  when  they  can  earn  abto- 
Imtely  nothings  and  that  t^cy  are  withdrawn  as  soon  as  their  weak  arms  will  enable 
them  to  earn  a  few  e«nltmes,  and  Uiat  it  is  to  this  deplorable  abuse  of  paternal 
power,  goaded  by  poverty,  that  we  should  attribute  the  moral  and  physical  weak- 
ness that  is  here  exhibited  at  all  stages  of  life.'*— i7f port  of  the  Prefect  <tf  the  De- 
partment of  the  North.    VilUneuve,  t  IL  p.  78. 

t  **  M.  de  Berthier  gives  a  touching  picture  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
old  forges  of  the  Nievre.  They  are  the  people  of  the  place,  who,  from  father  to 
son,  are  engaged  in  the  same  occupation.  Such  a  one,  whooe  anceetoro  cui  wood 
three  hundred  yearo  einee^  $tiU  euU  wood;  another  whooe  anceotore  then  labourod 
in  the  mtfKt,  in  Me  forget,  or  in  the  fumaeet,  wiU  see  hie  grand-nephew  occupy 
hie  flaeer-^Dupin,  U  L  p,  303. 

k  Tom.  1.  p.  24.       II  Tom.  II.  |>.  161.       t  Tom.  I.  p.  378.      ••  Tom.  I.  ^  381. 
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tence.*  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  give  here  the  statements  that  have 
been  published  in  regard  to  the  length  of  time  that  workmen,  and 
particularly  the  younger  class  of  labourers,  were  required  to  be 
employed,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  various  laws  for  the  re- 
gulation of  factories,  before  referred  to.  The  hours  of  employ- 
ment are  now  reduced  to  60  per  week,  and  those  below  12  years 
of  age  to  8  hours  per  day,  and  the  necessary  consequence  is  that 
those  who  are  capable  of  performing  full  work  must  either  remain 
idle,  or  by  fraud  obtain  a  certificate  that  they  have  attained  the 
age  required  by  the  law.f  Were  capital  permitted  to  accumulate, 
instead  of  expending  it  in  maintaining  large  fleets  and  armies,  the 
people  would  themselves  -fix  their  hours  of  labour. 

With  every  increase  in  the  facility  of  production,  there  has 
been  a  diminution  in  the  severity  of  labour,  accompanied  by 
Improved  habits  of  thinking,  increased  wants,  and  increased 
disposition  to  gratify  them,  by  its  steady  and  regular  applicatimu 
Labourers  of  all  descriptions  have  found  their  condition  im- 
proved. Male  labour  has  been  applied  to  the  production  of 
machinery,  while  that  of  females  has  been  applied  to  its  su- 
perintendence.   In  most  parts  of  the  country^  females  no  longer 

'  ■**The  handJoom  weavers,*  sayi  Dr.  Kay,  ipeaklng  of  those  living  in  Maiu 
ehester,  *  labour  fourteen  hours  and  upwards  daily,  and  earn  only  from  five  to  seven 
or  eight  shillings  per  week.  They  consist  chiefly  of  Irish,  and  are  affected  by  aU 
the  causes  of  moral  and  physical  depression  which  we  have  enumerated.  Hi-fed, 
ilUslothed,  half-sheltered,  and  ignorant — weaving  in  dose,  damp  cellars,  or  crowd- 
ed, ill-ventilated  workshops — it  only  remains  that  they  should  become,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  demoralixed  and  reckless,  to  render  perfect  the  portraiture  of 
savage  life.*  The  statement  that  the  weavers  work  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  per 
day,  has  been  so  often  made,  that  it  is  now  generally  believed.  The  feet,  however,  i«, 
that  they  work  these  long  hours  only  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  they  gene- 
rally, notwithstanding  their  poverty,  spend  one  or  two  days  in  idlenea;  their 
week*s  labour  seldom  exceeds  fifly^ix  or  fifty-«ight  hours,  while  that  of  the  spin- 
ners  is  sixty-nine  hours.  This  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  weavers  is  to  be  aaerih. 
ed  in  some  degree  to  the  wearisome  monotony  of  their  labour,  from  which  thej 
seek  refuge  in  company  and  amusement;  and  also  to  their  degraded  condition, 
which  makes  them  reckless  and  improvident** — Batnef*s  Hktory  of  the  CcUom 
Jl0ii»/iK<iire,j).485. 

t  **  The  public  are  scarcely  aware  that  children  under  eleven  are  required  to 
produce  a  oertificate  of  their  age  from  a  surgeon ;  still  less  do  they  know  that  this 
snrfeoQ  Is  empowered  to  exact  sixpence  for  each  certificate ;  or  that  when  the  child, 
as  is  firequenUy  the  case,  is  transferred  from  one  fectory  to  another,  a  firesh  certifi- 
cate is  neosssary.  The  children  of  Manchester  alone  have  thus  been  taxed,  within 
a  twelve  month,  to  the  extent  of  5302.  In  two  districts,  the  sum  of  40002.  has  been 
thus  wmpg  from  the  wages  of  the  children  within  eleven  months.** — EngUA  «ls«r^ 
naL 

t  The  following  account  of  nirs  1  life  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  proves 
how  monk  more  slowly  the  condition  of  the  iromen  has  improved  in  the  border 
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work  in  the  fields,  and  the  period  of  their  labour  in  factories, 
is  in  general  closed  with  matrimony.*  Such  having  been  the 
case,  it  requires  only  a  continuance  of  peace,  and  a  diminution  of 
eipenditure,  to  secure  a  constant  increase  in  the  growth  of  capi- 
tal, attended  by  a  constant  diminution  in  the  severity  of  labour. 


eountiet  than  in  those  more  wmthern  coantieB  in  which  eecuritj  of  person  and  pro- 
perty was  earlier  established. 

■*  A  person  from  the  south,  or  midland  connties  of  En^rUnd,  jonmeying  north- 
ward, is  struck,  when  he  enters  Durham  or  Northumberland,  with  the  sight  of 
landt  9f  women  working  in  the  fielde  under  the  ourveiUanee  of  one  man.  One  of  two 
such  bands,  of  from  half  a  doxen  to  a  dozen  women,  generally  young,  might  be  passed 
over ;  but  when  they  recur  again  and  again,  and  you  observe  them  wherever  you  go, 
they  become  a  marked  feature  of  the  agrieukural  eyetem  ef  the  country;  you  na* 
tnrally  inquire  how  it  b  that  such  regulax  bands  of  female  labourers  prevail  there. 
The  answer  in  the  provincial  tongue  is,  *  oh,  they  are  the  bone  ditches,'  t.  e. 
hondageo,  Bondagee  !  that  is  an  odd  sound,  you  think,  in  England.  What !  have 
we  bondage,  a  rural  serfdom  still  existing  in  free  and  &ir  England !  Even  so. 
The  thing  is  astounding  enough,  but  it  is  a  fact  As  I  cast  my  eyes  for  the  first 
time  on  these  female  bands  in  the  fields,  working  under  their  drivers,  I  was, 
befere  making  any  inquiry  respecting  them,  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  slave 
gangs  of  the  West  Indies.  Turnip  hoeing,  somehow,  associated  itself  strangely 
in  my  brain  with  sugar-cane  dressing;  but  when  I  heard  these  women  called 
'bondages,*  the  association  became  tenfold  strong.  On  all  the  large  estvteg 
in  theoe  eownHet,  and  in  the  couth  of  Seotlandj  the  bondage  cyctem  prevails  No 
married  labourer  is  permitted  to  dwell  on  these  estates,  unless  he  enters  into  a  bond 
to  comply  with  this  system.  These  labourers  are  termed  hinds;  small  houses  aie 
built  fiir  them  on  the  fiirms,  and  on  some  of  the  estates,  as  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland;  all  these  cottages  are  numbered,  and  the  number  is  painted  on 
the  door.  A  hind,  therefore,  engaging  to  work  on  one  of  the  farms  belonging  to 
the  estate,  has  a  house  assigned  him.  He  has  £4  a  year  in  money;  the  keep  of  a 
oow;  his  fiid  ibund  him;  a  prescribed  quantity  of  coal,  wood,  or  peat,  to  each 
cottage.  He  is  allowed  to  plant  a  certain  quantity  of  land  with  potatoes,  and  has 
thirteen  bolls  of  com  fiirnished  him  for  his  family  consumption— one  third  being 
oats,  one  third  barley,  and  one  third  peas.  In  return  for  these  advantages  he  is 
boond  to  give  his  labour,  the  year  round,  and  also  to  furnish  a  woman  labourer 
at  Is.  per  day,  during  harvest,  and  Sd,  per  day  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Now,  it 
appears  at  once  that  this  is  no  hereditary  serfdom ;  such  a  thing  could  not  exist  in 
this  country;  but  it  is  the  next  thing  to  it,  and  no  doubt  has  descended  from  it, 
being  cerfdom  in  ito  mitigated  form,  in  which  alone  modem  notions  and  feelings 
would  tolerate  it  It  miy  even  be  said  that  it  is  a  voluntary  system;  that  it  is 
merely  married  hinds  doing  that  which  unmarried  farm-ssrvants  do  every  where 
else  hire  themselves,  on  certain  conditions,  from  year  to  year.  The  great  ques- 
tion is,  whether  these  conditions  are  just  and  fevourable  to  social  and  moral  im- 
ptovement  of  the  labouring  class;  whether,  indeed,  it- be  quite  of  so  voluntary  a  na- 
tore  as  at  first  sight  appears — whether  it  be  fevourable  to  the  onward  movement 
of  the  community  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  active  and  enterprising  habits.** — 
IhmitL  Rural  L^e  of  England. 

•  **  It  has  been  said  that  few  married  women  work  in  fitctories.  This  is  at  va- 
riance with  truth,  and  with  multitudes  of  cases  which  have  come  under  the  author's 
personal  notice.**— (TesHU's  Articanc  and  Machinery,  p,  72. 
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In  the  Uif  iTED  States,  men  are  masters  of  their  own  time.  The 
constant  and  rapid  increase  of  capital  causes  so  gi*eat  a  demand 
for  labour,  that  every  one  may  make  his  own  arrangements  for 
the  sale  of  it.  The  usual  hours  of  labour  are  from  ten  to  twelve, 
and  being  assisted  by  good  machinery,  it  is  not  severe.  The 
feeling  that  pervades  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  that  they  can 
improve  their  condition,  and  that  to  do  so  they  have  only  to  exert 
themselves,  causes  them  to  apply  themselves  more  fully  than  in 
any  part  of  the  world.*  The  labour  of  females  in  the  fields  is  un- 
known except  among  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
those  States  in  which  slavery  exists.  In  the  eastern  States,  the 
factories  And  profitable  employment  for  them,  until  they  marry, 
as  they  almost  all  do  at  an  early  age,  when  they  are  enabled 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  their  familics.t  The  husband 
is  enabled  to  support  his  wife  and  children,  and  he  is  not  com- 
pelled to  place  the  latter  in  factories,  at  an  early  age,  few  being 
found  there  under  15  years.;]: 

If  we  compare  Massachusetts  with  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  or  Illi- 
nois, we  find  the  same  result  as  in  all  previous  cases.  Labour  is 
in  the  first  aided  by  capital  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  others, 
and  it  is  consequently  less  severe,  and  better  remunerated.  The 
labourer  applies  himself  with  a  steadiness  and  regularity  that  is  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  the  world — he  has  fewer  irregular  holi- 
days, but  he  is  most  careful  in  the  observance  of  the  regular  ones— 


*  '^Society  says  to  the  poor  man  in  America,  labour !  and  at  18  yean  yon  win 
earn  more,  labourer  as  you  are,  than  a  captain  can  do  in  Europe.  You  will  live 
in  abvndanoe,  you  will  be  well  clothed,  well  lodged,  and  yon  will  be  able  to  aoea- 
mulate  capital.  Be  assiduoui,  tober,  and  religious,  and  yon  will  find  a  devoted 
and  lubmimive  companion ;  yon  will  have  a  home  better  provided  with  comforts 
than  that  of  many  of  the  employers  in  Europe.  From  a  workman  you  will  become 
an  employer;  you  Will  have  apprentices  and  domestics  in  your  turn;  yon  will  have 
eredit  and  abundant  means;  you  wiU  become  a  manufacturer  or  j^reat  fanner; 
you  will  speculate  and  become  rich;  you  will  build  a  town,  and  give  it  your 
name ;  you  will  become  member  of  the  legidaturo  of  your  State,  or  alderman  of 
your  city,  and  then  member  of  Congress ;  your  son  will  have  the  same  chanoe  of 
being  President,  as  the  son  of  the  President  himself.  Labour !  and  if  the  chanoe 
of  business  should  be  against  you,  and  you  should  fall,  you  will  speedily  rise  again, 
for  here  fiiilure  is  not  considered  like  a  wound  recived  in  battle ;  it  wiU  not  cause 
you  to  lose  esteem  or  confidence,  provided  you  kave  been  alwayo  tempenU  ond  re- 
gnlar,  a  good  Chriotian^  andfaiihfitl  Atuftan^.**— CAeeoiier,  f.  //.  jp.  192. 

t  **  Not  only  does  the  American  mechanic  and  farmer  relieve,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, his  wife  from  all  severe  labour,  all  disagreeable  employments,  but  ther«  is  abo^ 
in  relation  to  them,  and  to  women  in  general,  a  disposition  to  oblige,  that  is  un- 
known among  us,  even  in  men  who  pique  themselves  upon  cultivation  of  mind,  and 
literary  education.** — Iltid,  p,  405.  t  See  pege  1.>3,  anie. 
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ivbile  precisely  as  ^ve  pass  to  the  south  and  west  the  observance 
of  the  latter  diminishes,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  former  increases. 
In  passing  from  Massachusetts  to  France  and  England,  we 
should  find  a  constant  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  labour  required, 
attended  with  a  constantly  increasing  reward.  That  such  is  not 
the  case  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  an  immense  amount  of  unproduc- 
tive expenditure  has  prevented  improvement  in  the  qualUy  of 
labour. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  PRODUCTION.— INDIA.— FRANCE^ENGLAND^THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  information  we  possess,  upon  which  to  found  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  produce  of  India,  is  exceedingly  limited,  but  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  that  we  have.  CoL  Sykes  says,  that  the  culti- 
vators admit  that  a  beegah  (}  of  an  acre,)  of  land,  produces  ordi- 
narily 240  seerSy  or  480  pounds,  of  grain,  and  that  the  collector, 
Captain  Robertson,  found,  by  personal  experiment,  that  it  pro- 
duced 412  seers,  equal  to  824  pounds.*  Taking  the  admission  of 
the  cultivator,  the  product  would  be  640  pounds,  or  nearly  eleven 
bushels  per  acre,  a  quantity  that  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  high 
average,  where  cultivation  is  totally  unaided  by  capital,  as  we 
have  already  shown  that  of  India  to  be.f  From  this  product 
must  be  deducted  the  seed,  being  at  least  one  tenth,  leaving  216 
seers,  or  432  pounds,  as  the  net  product  of  b,  beegah  of  land. 

The  average  price  of  rice,  at  Calcutta,  is  stated  by  Mr.  M'Cul- 
lochj;  to  be  one  rupee  seven  anas,  and  that  of  wheat  one  rupee 
eight  anas,  per  bazaar  maund  of  82  pounds.  Such  being  its  value, 
in  money,  at  the  place  of  export,  we  may  assume  that  with  the 
very  indifferent  communications  existing  in  India,  the  average 
price  throughout  the  country  cannot  exceed  one  rupee  per 
maund,  giving  six  rupees  per  beegah,  or  eight  rupees  per  acre^  as 
the  average  money  value  of  the  product,  after  deducting  the 
seed. 

The  total  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  in  the  possessions  of  the 
East  India  Company,  with  a  population  of  90  millions,  has  been 
estimated  at  134,200,000  acres.  In  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
there  is  a  population  of  70  millions,  upon  a  territory  of  220,000 
square  miles,§  or  140,000,000  acres,  giving  two  acres  to  each 
person,  of  which,  agreeably  to  the  above  estimate,  three  fourth8» 
or  105  millions,  should  be  in  cultivation.  To  admit  that  three 
fourthi  of  the  whole  surface  are  so,  is  undoubtedly  to  make  a  very 
lai^  allowance ;  but  not  being  disposed  to  diminish  the  production 

•  Prooeedingt  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Vol.  I.  p.  104. 

t  AnU^  pu  127.  t  Commercial  Dictionary,  pu  303. 

^  Encyclopsdia  of  Geo|rraphy,  American  edition,  Vol.  II.  p.  344. 
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of  India,  we  will  do  so.    Taking  then,  184,200,000  acres,  and  a 
product,  per  acre,  of  8  maunds,  valued  at  a  rupee  each,  we 
shall  obtain  as  the  product  of  agricultyre,  1,073,600,000  rupees. 
If  to  this  we  add  one  fourth  for  the  product 
of  the  labour  otherwise  employed,  say        256,400,000 


We  obtain  a  total  product,  by  90  millions 

of  people,  of  -  .  1,342,000,000 

equal  to  134  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  If  we  estimate  that 
of  the  tributary  States,  with  about  one  half  the  population,  at 
the  same  rate  per  head,  which  is  certainly  a  very  large  allow- 
ance, we  shall  obtain  67  millions  of  pounds,  making  the  total 
product  of  Hindostan,  with  a  population  of  135  millions,  200 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.* 

This  sum,  divided  among  135  millions  of  people,  would  give 
nearly  £  1  lO^-f  =  $  7  20,  or  to  each  family  of  four  persons,  £  6, 
equal  to  9  28  80,  as  the  total  return  to  labour  and  capital. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  examine  upon  what  grounds  we  as- 
sume the  product  of  that  which  is  employed  in  manufactures,  &c., 
at  one  fourth  of  that  employed  in  agriculture.  By  the  following 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  clothing  for  a  family  of  four  persons  is 
estimated  at  only  6^.  sterling,  or  3  rupees,  per  annum,  being  but 
one  seventh  of  their  expenditure,  whereas  our  estimate  would 
give  a  product  of  marufactured  commodities  equal  to  65.,  per 
headf  or  £  1  4^.  for  each  family. 

*^  In  a  late  statistical  account  of  Dinagepore,  a  province  of  Bengal, 
there  are  statements  of  the  annual  expenses  of  dififerent  classes  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  among  them  one  of  the  expenses  of  a  labouring  man  with 
a  wife  and  two  children.  The  amount  is  only,  rupees  22.10.11— or 
near  £  3  per  annum  ;  being  at  the  rate  of  15  shillings  a  head.  The 
article  of  clothing  for  this  family  of  four  persons,  is  only  6  shillings 
per  annum.":]: 

For  a  considerable  time  past,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency 
to  reduction  in  the  amount  of.Indian  manufactures.  Instead  of  the 
large  exports  of  muslins,  formerly  made  to  England  and  the  United 
States,  they  now  export  raw  cotton,  and  import  the  manufactured 
articles   in  exchange.    Mr.  W.  Malcolm  Fleming,  an  Indian 

*  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin — Coloniett  Vol,  L  p,  1— eitimatea  it  at  SO'*  mU- 
lioQf.  Mr.  McQueen— Statiitie$  of  British  Empire — carries  bis  estimate  much 
higher.  We  shall  have  occasion,  in  a  future  chapter,  to  show  how  exceedingly  er. 
roneous  is  his  calculation. 

t  Col.  Colebrooke  estimated  the  production  of  30  millions  of  people  in  Bengal,  at 
£  32,900,000,  being  less  than  22«.  s  $5  28  per  head. 

t  Committee's  Report,  p.  9  ;  quoted  by  Rickards,  Vol.  1.  p.  48. 

VOL.  u. — 36. 
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judge,  on  being  asked  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
**  If  there  had  been  any  increase  in  the  capital  employed  in  trade 
or  manufactures  during  the  time  he  was  acquainted  with  it,**  re- 
plied, **  I  do  not  think  there  was ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
more  land  brought  into  cultivation.''* 


In  1819,  the  production  of  Fraitcb  was  estimated  by  Chaptal,t 

Agriculture,     4,678,728,885  francs, 
Manufactures,  1,404,102,400    '« 


Total,  6,082,834,285 

In  1827,  it  was  estimated  by  M.  Dupin,j:  at  8,403,490,250  francs, 
the  population  being  then  31,845,428. 

The  Annuaire  de  France^  for  1833,  gives  the  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  then  just  taken,  at  32,560,934,  and  the  pro- 
duction as  follows : 


Minerals, 

Grain, 

Wine, 

Meadows, 

Vegetables  and  fruits, 

Wood, 

Flax, 

Domestic  animals. 

Manufactures, 


97,000,000 

1,900,000,000 

800,000,000 

700,000,000 

262,000,000 

141,000,000 

50,000,000 

650,000,000 

1,400,000,000 

6,000,000,000 


In  the  census  of  1832,  the  total  revenue  of  the  people  of  France 
was  stated  at  6,396,789,000  francs.^ 

M.  Dupin  is  evidently  higher  than  the  facts  warrant,  but 
it  is  possible  that  the  other  statements  may  be  below  the  truth, 
and  we  will  therefore  assume  the  product  to  be  7,000,000,000 


t  Induitrie  FVangaiw. 
1,531,508,000 


•  Quoted  by  Martin,  VoL  I.  p.  336. 

X  Forces  Prodactivei,  Vol.  II.  p.  266. 

§  Net  revenue  of  til  financial  property, 
Ezcest  of  raw  productions,  or  revenue  of  all  the  agente  of  cultiw 

tioo,  including  the  land  produce  used,  as  horses,  cattle,  wool,  Alc,  3,118,770,000 
Revenues,  salaries,  or  profits  of  all  the  agents  of  commerce  and 

manufactuDs,  including  all  professions  excepting  those  paid  by 

the  government,       ......  1,746,511,000 


6,396,789,000 


equal  to  twelve  hundred  millions  of  doUun.^ AUtract  of  the  centut,  given  in  the 
London  JJUrary  GazeUe,  1832,  p,  396.  Notwithstandinjr  repeated  efforts,  wc  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  tlie  census  here  referred  to. 
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francs,  equal  to  280,000,000  of  pounds  sterling,  or  above 
1,300,000,000  of  dollars.  We  believe  this  sum  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  production,  but  desire  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  un- 
dervaluing it 

This  would  give  an  average  product  of  about  215  francs,  =s 
$40,  or  £8  75.,  per  head,  or  for  each  family  of  four  persons, 
860  francs,  or  about  160  dollars. 


The  production  of  Great  Britaiet  is  estimated  by  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  at  £  16  to  £  17  per  head,  or  £82  10s.  for  each  family  of 
five  persons,  giving,  with  a  population  of  18  millions,  a  total  of 
297  millions.  He  offers  this  as  a  rude  estimate,  but  expresses 
himself  "  well  satisfied  that  if  not  materially  beyond,  it  is  not,  at 
all  events,  much  within  the  mark."* 

The  product  of  agriculture  was  estimated,  in  1834,t  as  follows : 
Wheat,  11,400,000  quarters,  at  60».,  -  £  34,200,000 

Barley  and  rye,  3,600,000  quarters,  at  30«.,  5,400,000 

Oats  and  bran,  13,500,000  quarters,  -  17,500,000 

Roots  and  clover,  -  -  -  13,125,000 

Gardens,  hop  plantations,  &c.,        -  •  2,250,000 

Cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  lambs,     -  -  30,800,000 

Wool, 4,056,000 

Horses,      .....  3,000,000 

Hogs  and  pigs,       ....  675,000 

Meadow,  and  grass  for  work  and  pleasure  horses,        10,000,000 
Poultry,  eggs,  dairy  produce,  &c.,  -  10,069,000 

£131,975,000 

Mr.  M'CuUochJ  estimates  the  produce  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  at  £  34,000,000,  from  which  he 
deducts  7,000,000  for  raw  material,         .  27,000,000 

The  manufacture  of  wool  is  estimated  at      -  16,250,000 


£  176,225,000 


*  **  In  Uie  absence  of  authentic  data,  we  incline  to  think  that  we  shall  not  be 
very  wide  of  the  marlc  if  we  take  the  average  annual  income  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  at  from  £  16  to  £  17  each,  or  £  82  10«.  at  a  medium  for  every  family  of 
five  persona.  This,  taking  the  population  at  1 8,000,000,  would  give  a  total  gross 
income  of  £297,000,000.  Wc  offer  this  merely  as  a  very  rude  approximation. 
Bat  how  diminutive  soever  it  may  appear,  when  contrasted  with  some  late  esti- 
mates, we  are  pretty  well  satisfied  that,  if  not  materially  beyond,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
not  much  within  the  mark.  The  late  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  well  versed  in 
questions  of  this  sort,  stated,  in  his  place  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  on  the  26lh  of 
February,  1822,  that  he  estimated  Uic  annual  income  of  Great  Britain  at  from 
£250,000,000  to  £280,000,000.  And  we  believe  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
estimate  it  at  this  moment  at  from  £290,000,000  to  £310,000,000."— ilTCu/lor A, 
Stati»tie9  of  the  British  Empire,  Vol,  I.  p.  593. 

t  RncyrlopoBdia  Britnnnica,  V.)l.  VIH.  p.  7ri5.  t  Vol.  IL  p.  443. 
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The  above,  constituting  the  most  important  items  of  prodaction, 
fall  short,  by  125  millions,  of  the  amount  estimated  for  the  total 
product.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  latter  does  not  exceed 
the  estimate,  ahhough  we  were  under  a  contrary  impression  when 
we  referred  to  this  subject  on  a  former  occasion.* 

The  product,  per  head,  being  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
£  16  10s.,  and  that  of  England  being  higher  than  that  of  Scotland, 
£  17  may  be  assumed  for  the  production  of  the  former,  giving 
for  each  family  of  four  persons  an  average  of  £  68  =  $  824,  or, 
with  a  population  of  15,800,000,  [1837,]  260  millions  sterling 
=  f  l,224,000,000.t 


In  the  UwiTED  States,  the  consumption  of  food  is  exceedingly 
great — more  so  than  in  any  other  country  whatever — and  not 
only  is  it  all  raised  at  home,  but  large  quantities  are  exported.  In 
addition  thereto,  they  supply  cotton  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
world.  They  export  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  timber,  and 
other  vegetable  products.  They  raise  wool  to  a  vast  extent,- all  of 
which,  as  well  as  large  quantities  of  foreign  wool,  is  manufactured 
at  home,  and  they  supply  the  chief  part  of  their  consumption  of  both 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  The  rate  of  wages^  or  the  labourer's 
share  of  the  money  value  of  his  producti  and  the  rate  ofpnfilf  or 
cafiUdisVs  share  of  that  product,  are  hath  higher  than  in  England. 
It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  labour 
must  be  higher  than  in  that  country.  The  reader  will  be  satis- 
fied of  this  if  he  will  reflect  that  the  price  of  the  commodities  pn>> 
duced  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  silver  that  can  be  obtained 
abroad  for  the  surplus  that  is  exported;  that  the  price  of  labour 
is  determined  by  the  quantity  of  silver  that  can  be  obtained  in 
exchange  for  the  commodities  produced ;  and  as  foreign  nations 
would  not  give  them  more  silver,  unless  they  could  obtain  in  ex« 
change  more  commodities,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  average 
production  of  commodities  to  be  exchanged  must  be  greater;  but 

•  VoL  I.  p.  104 

t  The  prodaction  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ia  stated  by  Mr.  Pebrer  at 
£  514,833,059.  He  aaeomes  the  total  product  of  strain  at  51,000,000  of  qnarterw ; 
whereas,  Mr.  M*Culloch,  in  the  previous  year,  [1833,]  stated  it  at  44,000,000,  or 
including  seed,  at  £  53,000,000.  It  is  obvious  that  the  seed  constitutes  a  deduc- 
tion as  proper  as  would  be  the  price  of  the  leather  fh>m  the  apparent  product  of 
the  shoemaker,  or  that  of  the  raw  cotton  from  the  apparent  product  of  the  spinner. 
Mr.  P.  makes  the  total  product  of  agriculture  £346,600,000;  whereas,  it  cannot 
exceed  160  millions,  including  38  millions  for  Ireland,  if  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  the  above  estimate.  In  his  calculations  of  the  wooUen  and  cotton 
manufacture  he  liiiewine  greatly  exceeds  all  otlier  calculations. 
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there  are  no  means  of  obtaining  accurate  information  in  relation 
to  the  amount  of  production.  In  estimating  it  at  $  95,  or  £  19  0«. 
per  head,  giving  9  380  for  each  family  of  four  persons,  (popula- 
tion, 1837,  15,800,000,)  and  a  total  productof  9 1,500,000,000,  = 
£  312,000,000,  we  believe  we  shall  not  vary  materially  from  the 
truth.* 


We  thus  obtain,  as  the  average  production  in 
India,  per  head,  •  6  40  =r  £  1     6».  6d. 

France,  "  40  00  s      8  10     0 

England,  «<  81  00 »    17    0     0 

The  United  States,     "  05  00  =»    19    6     0 

We  have  estimatedf  the  extent  of  security  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  those  nations  as  being. 

Id  India,  ...  lO 

France,  ...  40 

England,  ...  85 

United  States,     -  -  •  100 

and  the  qudHty  of  labour  as  being  in  nearly  the  same  ratio.  If 
the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  production  now  submitted  be  correct, 
as  we  believe  it  to  be,  it  shows  how  nearly  the  amount  of  commo- 
dities obtainable  by  a  nation  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  secu- 
rity enjoyed,  and  the  power  that  it  consequentiy  possesses  of 
accumulating  capital. 

We  shall  now  inquire  into  the  distribution^  between  the  labourer 
and  the  capitalist,  of  the  commodities  produced. 

*  The  Mtimato  made  by  the  Hurifborg  Convention,  (1897,)  of  Uie  oonmimption, 
WM  •  l^06S,000,000.  Since  Uiat  time  there  hae  been  an  ineroaae  of  33|  per  cent 
in  the  popolation;  and  if  the  increase  of  production  were  in  the  aame  ratio,  the 
nmoont  would  be  1,491,000,000.  There  has,  howefer,  been  an  inereaae  bejood 
that  ratio,  aa  ia  indicated  by  an  adTanoe  of  money  wages. 

t  Ante,  page  56. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH. 

LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL^INDIA^FRANCE.— ENGLAND.— THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  into  the  distribuiion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  labour  between  the  labourer  and  capitalist  On  former 
occasions  wc  have  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader 
the  proposition,  that  with  every  improvement  in  Uie  qualUy  of 
labour,  diminishing  the  quantity  thereof  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  commodities,  the  proportion  of  product  retained  by 
the  labourer  was  increased^  and  that  received  by  the  owner  of 
landed  or  other  capital  was  diminished,  and  will  now  proceed  to 
inquire  how  far  experience  tends  to  establish  its  correctness.  The 
reader  has  seen  that  the  average  quality  of  labour,  and  the  amount 
of  production,  per  head,  is  lowest  in  India;  that  France  is  second; 
England  third;  and  that  the  United  States  are  highest;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  proposition  above  referred  to,  the  proportion  of 
the  labourer  should  be  least  in  the  first,  and  highest  in  the  last 

We  have  already  shown,  that  the  expenditure  of  a  family  of 
four  persons,  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Bengal,  is  £  3,  or  9 14  ^ 
per  annum.  Wages  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  (Oude  and  Benares,) 
are  estimated  at  55.  per  head  per  month,  or  £  3  =  $  14  40  per 
annum.*  Mr.  Senior  estimates  the  wages  of  India,  generally, 
at  from  one  to  two  pounds,  troy,  of  silver,  (f  14  to  $28,)  per 

*  **  Colonel  Monro  ttates  the  average  price  of  agricultural  labour,  in  the  *  Ceded 
Districts,*  to  be  about  Ss.  per  month,  or  fid,  per  day.  He  framed  tables,  dividing  the 
population  (about  two  millionB)  into  three  classes,  and  ascertained  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  each  individual,  for  clothing,  food,  and  every  other  article,  to  be  as 
follows:— 
First  class,  containing  about  one  fourth  of  the  population,  average 

per  head, £200 

Second  class,  containing  about  one  half  of  the  population,  average 

per  head, 170 

Third  class,  containing  about  one  fourth  of  the  population,  average 

per  head, 0  18    0" 

itidtords,  jp.  68. 

We  cannot  estimate  the  number  of  persons  constituting  a  family  at  less  than  four, 
and  if  the  labourer  has  but  5«.  per  month,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  one  half 
of  the  population  can  expend  £  1  7«.  per  head,  or  £  5  8s.  for  a  fiimily.  The  abore 
statement,  however,  embraces  all  those  who  divide  among  themselves  the  large 
portion  that  is  taken  by  the  owner  of  capital  from  the  labourer. 
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annum.  The  wages  of  a  carpenter,  in  Calcutta,  where  they  are 
much  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  are  6d.  per  day. 
If  we  suppose  him  to  work  four  days  per  week,  throughout  the 
year,  his  annual  earnings  will  be  £5  4^.  =:92406per  annum. 

In  the  districts  of  Patna  and  Dinagepore,  cotton  weavers  earn 
4s.  6d  =  9 1  08  per  month.  A  man  and  his  wife  may  make  from 
6s.ioSs.  =  $l  44  to  9 1  92,  per  month,  at  cleaning  cotton.* 

The  wages  of  the  higher  classes  of  persons  employed  on  the 
Zemindar's  estates,  will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  those  of 
the  common  labourer.  The  patwarif  who  goes  from  house  to 
house  and  collects  the  rents,  has  from  two  to  three  rupees  per 
month.  The  Amin^  who  decides  disputes  among  the  villagers,  has 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  rupees  per  month.  The  ShumamatnSf 
who  keeps  accounts  of  the  collection  of  rents,  has  about  five  rupees 
per  month;  and  the  Kkamamams^  who  is  employed  to  ascertain 
the  state  and  value  of  the  crops  upon  which  the  Zemindar  has 
claims  in  kind,  receives  the  same  allowance,  equal  to  £  6,  or  $  30, 
per  annum.f 

Mr.  Martin  saysj!  ^  ten  years  since  a  labourer  received  two 
rupees  per  month;  now  he  is  not  satisfied  with  less  than  four  or 
five  rupees  per  month,  and  there  is  even  a  scarcity  of  workmen; 
twelve  field  labourers  were  formerly  to  be  had  at  less  than  a 
rupee  a  day;  now,  half  that  number  could  not  be  had  at  that  rate 
of  wages."  Supposing,  however,  as  we  think  we  may  safely  do, 
that  half  that  number  andd  be  had  for  that  sum,  and  that  they  had 
employment  and  were  willing  to  work  two  hundred  days  in  the 
year,  they  would  have  200  rupees  to  divide  among  them,  giving 
to  each  33i  rupees  s=r  $  16  to  9 17  per  annum,  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him. 

If  we  compare  the  wages  of  crnnmon  labour  in  London,  Paris, 
or  New  York,  or  their  neighbourhoods,  with  those  of  the  country, 
we  shall  find  that  the  labourer  there  receives  vastly  more  than 
the  average  rate,  and  often  even  more  than  the  ordinary  wages 
of  mechanics  in  the  country.  If  such  be  the  case  in  the  United 
States,  where  labour  circulates  so  freely,  how  much  more  must 
it  be  so  in  India,  where  the  difficulties  that  impede  its  circula- 
tion are  so  great  Labour,  in  Ireland,  will  not  command  one 
half  as  much  as  in  London,  yet  the  difficulty  that  interferes  to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  labourers  from  Ireland  to  England,  is  not 
one  tenth  part  so  great  as  in  India.    If  we  look  to  the  more  re- 

*  Dr.  Francis  Hamilton,  quoted  by  Baines,  p.  71. 
t  Second  Report  on  Education  in  Bengal,  p.  15. 
t  Colonial  Library.    Eart  IndieiH  Vol  11.  p.  354. 
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mote  districts  of  that  country,  we  shall  find  a  very  difierent  rate 
of  wages  from  that  given  by  Mr.  Martin*  the  diflbrence  between 
them  and  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta  being  greater  than  between  the 
richest  part  of  England  and  the  poorest  part  of  Ireland. 

The  number  of  persons  throughout  Ihdia,  who  can  earn  even 
£4  per  annum,  must  be  very  small  indeed.  The  districts  above  re- 
ferred to  are  those  that  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  tranquillity ;  in 
which  person  and  property  have  been  most  secure;  in  which 
capital  has  most  accumulated,  and  which  enjoy  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  situation,  frotn  the  facility  with  which  they  can  trans- 
port their  products  to  Calcutta.  If,  with  all  these  advantages, 
wages  are  only  £  3  per  month ;  if,  even  in  the  capital,  a  mechanic 
can  earn  only  £  5  4s.,  what  must  be  the  wages  of  those  who  oc- 
cupy districts  more  remote,  in  which  person  and  property  have 
continued  insecure;  in  which  capital  has  not  accumulated,  and 
which  possess  no  means  of  transport  for  their  productions? 

In  that  of  Kemaoon,  north  of  Oude,  with  fertile  valleys  which 
yield  largely  in  return  to  labour,  and  with  mountains  filled  with 
mineral  wealth,  the  labour  of  extracting  and  smelting  ores  is 
performed  by  slaves,  who  **  are  ground  down  to  such  a  d^ree 
that,  if  their  squalid  looks  did  not  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
their  complaints,"  they  could  not  have  been  believed.  At  the 
mines  of  Gungowly  and  Buelice,  children,  **  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  frightfully  deformed,"  are  employed  in  **  digging  out  the  ores," 
their  only  reward  for  which  is  '*  a  small  quantity  of  earth  and 
stones  containing  particles  of  copper  ore,  from  which,  with  much 
additional  labour,  they  extract  about  eight  anas  {half  a  rupee^ 
equal  to  25  cenU^  worth  of  copper  per  tnonihJ*^*  Here  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  the  universal  truth  that,  when  the  superior 
soils  only  are  cultivated,  man  is  poor  and  wretched.  This  pro- 
vince abounds  in  the  materials  for  the  production  of  wealth;  with 
fertile  land ;  with  ores  of  copper  and  of  iron;  with  forests  for  the 
supply  of  fuel;  yet  its  inhabitants  are  miserably  poor,  and  the 
revenue  yielded  to  the  government  '*  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup- 
port its  own  establishments." 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  return  to  labour  throughout  a 
country  of  such  immense  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  most 
remote  as  well  those  most  near  to  the  centre  of  commerce  and 
civilization.  It  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  ex- 
treme unsteadiness  of  employment;  the  vast  number  of  wanderers 
seeking  the  means  of  subsistence;  the  number  of  those  who  pre- 

•  BrCiiUoeh*0  Geology  of  Kamaooii,  quoted  in  Litorary  Guetto,  1837,  p.  56. 
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feft  or  are  compelled,  to  seek  support  by  preying  upon  others; 
the  armies  emplo^  in  maintaining  order,  4tc,  constituting  a 
most  important  portion  of  the  population. 

If  we  divide  that  of  British  India  into  families  of  four,  we  shall 
have  34  millions,  each  giving  one  able-bodied  labourer.  Of  these, 
vast  numbers  are  unemployed,  or  their  labour  is  unproductive ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  their  wives  and  children  are,  in  many 
cases,  productively  employed,  and  tend  to  make  amends  for  the 
mis-direction  of  the  labours  of  the  men;  and  we  may,  therefore, 
estimate  that  the  number  of  persons  earning  wages  is  equal  to 
34  millions  of  labourers.  Their  average  earnings  thit>ughoat 
the  empire  cannot  be  estimated  higher  than  24  rupees,  (£  2  lOi. 
or  9 12,)  per  annum,  equal  to  85  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
leaving  above  100  millions,  or  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  pro- 
duct, to  be  divided  among  the  owners  of  capital  in  it^  various 
forms  of  agricultural  implements,  seed,  manufacturing  machinery, 
and  land*  That  this  allowance  for  the  capitalists  is  not  exces- 
sive, the  reader  will  be  satisfied  from  the  following  facts. 

The  pnfii  of  a  loom  is  stated  by  Dr.  Hamiltonf  at  IBd.  per 
week,  equal  to  £  2  16«.  6d.  per  annum,  while  the  wages  of  the 
weaver  are  As.  6d.  per  month,  or  £2  14s.  per  annum.  At  Patna, 
the  profit  of  a  loom  employed  in  making  checkered  muslins,  and 
employing  three  persons,  is  stated  at  £10  I6s.  per  annum,  or  Is. 
4dL  per  week,  for  each  person,  while  the  earnings  of  the  weaver  are 
from  If.  to  If.  4d,  The  poverty  of  the  owners  of  the  horns  is  such, 
that  they  are  compeUed  to  obtain  advances  of  capital  from  their 
employers,  who,  in  their  turn,  claim  a  large  frofortian.  of  the 
product  as  interest  for  advances  thus  made.|  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  think  it  doubtful  if  the  labourer  obtains  eoen  one 
third  of  the  market  value  of  tAe  commodity  he  produces.  His 
situation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  savage,  who,  in  exchange  for 
a  common  knife,  gives  a  skin  that  will  sell  for  one,  two,  or  three, 
guineas. 

•  Hftd  we  taken  the  eitimete  of  Mr.  Biarttn,  or  thtt  of  Mr.  M^Qoeen, 
(£Mli;UiO,OO(MaMt0tiM  9f  tk$  Brituk  Empirt^p.  IBS,)  of  the  product  of  India, 
A§fnpmti€m  of  the  eapitaliflt  would  have  been  Tuatly  greater.  No  eatimate  of  the 
wifes  of  India  ean  materially  exoeed  90  miUiona,  which  would  leave,  were  we  to 
adopt  the  eetimate  of  the  fint,  five  aeventhe  of  the  whole,  or  9S3  milUoM,  ftr  the 
oapHalieta,  or,  aoeordins  to  that  of  the  hUter,  five  aixthi. 

t  Quoted  by  Baines,  p.  79. 

t  "  Soeh  ia  the  poverty  of  the  workmen,  and  even  of  the  manuiketarere  tiieai* 
aelvee,  that  the  rea&deat  haa  to  advance  belbrehand  the  flmda  naeemary,  in  order  to 
ptodnee  the  gooda.  The  ooneeqiienee  of  thia  ayatera  ia,  that  tkt  wmmfaetMnn, 
mad  tMr  men,  mninm  alafa  ef  diptnrfaiici,  uMmi  mmnnHfUg  fe  wvUmit.    The 
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In  agriculture  we  find  a  similar  system.  The  proprietor  ad- 
vances seedy  which  is  "  repaid  to  him,  with  100  per  cent,  by 
way  of  interest ***  We  have  already  shown,  that  the  established 
assessment  for  the  rent  of  land  is  one  half  of  the  gross  produce, 
leaving  for  the  cultivator  the  balance,  subject  to  all  the  de- 
mands that  *' avarice  and  ambition,  pride,  vanity,  or  intempe- 
rance'' may  lead  the  Zemindar  to  make.  Col.  Sykes  has  pub- 
lisbedf  tables  of  the  produce  of  the  rent  or  land  tax  in  the  Dec- 
can,  in  which  he  shows  that,  taking  the  price  of  grain  as  we  have 
done,^  at  one  rupee  per  maund,  the  proportion  of  the  landlord  is 
only  one  fifth*  He  is,  no  doubt,  correct,  but  it  proves  only  ex- 
treme irregularity  in  the  amount  of  contributions,  always  the 
characteristic  of  such  a  state  of  society.  Mr.  Rickards  has,  on 
the  contrary,  given  numerous  statements,  showing  that  the  rent 
was  much  more  than  one  half  of  the  gross  produce.  Supposing 
Col.  Sykes's  views  to  be  correct,  the  only  eflect  is  to  diminish  the 
share  of  the  land-owner,  and  not  to  increase  the  quatititjf  re- 
maining for  the  cultivator. 

If  the  latter,  retaining  four  fifiks  of  the  productSf  obtain  only  6s. 
per  head,  per  month,  or  £3  I2s.  per  annum,  at  which  rate  wages 
are  estimated  by  CoL  Sykes,^  it  follows  that  the  whole  product 
can  be  only  £4  105.  per  annum,  which  is  far  less  than  our  esti- 
mate, although  that  is  so  far  below  those  of  several  other  writers. 

In  Calcutta,  the  rate  of  interest,  or  proportion  taken  by  the 
bank,  is  7  per  cent,  but  10  per  cent  is  commonly  charged  for  the 
use  of  capital  If  such  is  the  case  in  large  loans  among  mer- 
chants, we  can  readily  see  that  the  proportion  taken  for  the  use 
of  smaller  quantities,  in  the  form  of  houses,  machinery,  dx.,  must 
be  immensely  great  Capital  is  scarce,  the  quantity  to  be  loaned 
by  individuals  is  small,  and  the  share  demanded  is  great;  those 
who  desire  to  have  it  are  entirely  destitute,  and  they  are  willing 
to  give  a  large  proportion  of  the  product  of  their  labour  to  secure 
its  aid.  We  feel,  therefore,  satisfied  that  if  we  estimate  the  total 
product  at  200,000,000  pounds,  that  portion  which  goes  to  the 
labourers  does  not  exceed  90,000,000.|| 


•  Colebrooko*«  Hiwbandry  of  BenpJ ;  quoted  by  Riekuds,  VoL  L  p.  56& 

t  Proceedings  of  the  SUtistical  Society  of  London,  Vol  I.  p.  97. 

t  Page  280,  ante.  ^  See  page  199,  anU. 

II  In  a  work  by  Mr.  M'Queen,  recently  pubUBhed--Geflerai  Stati9iic§  0/  the 
BrilUh  Empire,  London,  1837 — there  are  estini&tea  of  the  product  of  Grtat  BrUmio^ 
OMaentially  different  from  those  we  have  submitted  to  the  reader.  We  deem  it 
necessary  only  to  remark  that  wages  are  estimated  througliout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  at  tho  rate  of  England,  and  thus  the  unfortunate  native  of  Ireland,  who  is 
stated  to  obtain  only  6d.  per  day  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  is  made  to  rank  with  the 
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VkfBoe  of  Englaiidt  who  ha*  eonttant  emploTment,  with  treble  rewird.  The  whole 
ctlenhtioa  of  Mr.  M*Qaeeii  ii  of  the  most  eza^geraled  kind,  ai  the  reader  may 
imagine  from  an  examination  of  a  porlian  of  that  which  relatei  to  India,  and  whidi 
we  now  anbmit  to  him.    He  aayt — 

**  *  It  ia  oonaidered  in  theory  that  the  cnltiyator  paya  half  the  produce  to  the 
landholder,  out  of  which  half  ten  eUveniht,  or  nine  tenths,  constitute  the  revenoe 
paid  to  government,  and  one  tenth,  or  one  elerenth,  tho  net  rent  of  the  land. 
holder.'  Now,  as  the  whole  sum  receiyed  by  the  government  for  this  land  tax  isi, 
•ay,  in  round  numbers,  14,000,000i.,  it  follows  that  the  whole  gross  agricultaral 
pradnce  of  India  is  only  30,800,000(.  per  annum,  a  sum  as  miserable  as  it  is  quite 
ridicoloos.  Tlie  Hindoos  live  on  little ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  could 
mibaist  on  this.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  evidence  tells  us  that  the  tax  is  evaded  to 
the  extent,  in  some  places,  of  from  100  to  400  per  cent:  still,  even  with  this  augmen- 
tation, the  value  of  the  land  in  India  is  at  a  very  low  rate.  According  to  Mr.  SuUtvan 
and  Mr.  Mill,  land  sells  at  from  25  to  100  years'  purchase,  according  to  the  rent 
Of  ihe  state  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  India,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Rammohun  Roy 
give  a  deplorable  picture.  Their  wages,  says  Mr.  SoUivan,  (p.  491,)  are  3s.  per 
month,  and  their  hoQse|  *  in  much  tho  same  state  now  that  they  have  been  from  a 
remote  antiquity— the  Wklls  Are  built  of  mod,  and  thatched  with  grass,* — in  some 
places  tiles  had  lately  been  substituted  for  thatch ;  and  in  lawns  *  the  houses  are 
afanoet  invariably  tiled.*  Rammohun  Roy  states  (p.  740) :  *  In  Calcutta,  artisans, 
saeh  as  blacksmitfaa  and  carpenters,  if  good  workmen,  get  (if  my  memory  be  cor- 
reet,)  from  10  to  12  rupees  a  month,  (that  is,  about  20s.  to  24s.;)  common  work* 
men,  who  do  inferior  plain  work,  5  or  6  rupees,  (that  is,  about  10s.  to  12s.  sterling 
money ;)  masons  from  5  to  7  (10s.  to  14«.)  a  month ;  common  labourers  about  3}, 
and  some  4  mpees ;  gardeners,  or  cultivators  of  land,  about  4  rupees  a  month ;  and 
palanqnin-bearars  the  same.  In  amall  towns  the  rates  are  something  below  thu ; 
in  the  coontry  places  still  lower.  In  Bengal,  they  live  most  commonly  on  rice, 
with  a  few  vegetables,  salt,  and  hot  spices,  and  fish ;  I  have,  however,  often  oh- 
aerved  the  poorer  classes  living  on  rice  and  salt  only.  In  the  Upper  Provinces 
they  use  wheaten  flour  instead  of  rice,  and  the  poorer  classes  frequently  use  bajara, 
dec,  (millet,  Slc)  The  Mahomedans,  in  all  parts,  who  can  afford  it,  add  fowl  and 
other  animal  food.  A  full  grown  person,  in  Bengal,  consumes,  I  think,  fh>m  about 
1  lb.  to  1 1  lb.  of  rice,  a  day ;  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  a  larger  quantity  of  wheaten 
flour,  even  though  so  much  more  nourishing.  [The  vaithya  (persons  of  the  third 
dass),  and  the  Brahmans  of  the  Deccan,  never  eat  flesh  under  any  circumstancea.] 
In  higher  Bengal,  and  the  Upper  and  Western  Provinces,  they  occupy  mud  huts ; 
in  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal,  generally  hovels  composed  of  straw,  and  mats,  and 
sticks,  the  higher  classes  only  having  houses  built  of  brick  and  lime.  The  Hin- 
does  of  the  Upper  Provinces  wear  a  turban  on  the  head,  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
(called  a  ehadad^)  wrapped  round  the  chest,  and  another  piece  girt  closely  about 
the  loins,  and  fidling  down  towards  the  knee ;  besides,  they  have  frequently  under 
the  ehadad  a  vest,  or  waistcoat,  cut  and  fitted  to  the  person.  In  the  Lower  Pro. 
vinces  they  generally  go  bare-headed ;  the  lower  garment  is  worn  more  open,  but 
ialling  down  towards  the  ankle ;  and  the  poorer  class  of  labourers  have  merely  a 
small  strip  of  cloth  girt  round  their  loins  for  the  sake  of  decency,  and  are  in  other 
respects  quite  naked.  The  Mahomedans  every  where  use  the  turban,  and  are 
better  dad.  The  respectable  and  wealthy  classes  of  people,  both  Mussulmana  and 
Hindoos,  are,  of  course,  dressed  in  a  more  respectable  and  becoming  manner.' 

**  At  the  above  rate,  to  fbed  and  clothe  the  population  of  London  and  its  vicinity, 
eosts  more,  and  is  of  more  value  to  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manuftctnr- 
ing  interests  of  this  country  than  almost  half  Hindostan. 

**  In  order  to  fix  a  reasonable  [!]  value  on  the  property  and  amount  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  in  India,  let  us  take  the  following  data.    The  government  proportion 
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of  the  pradoM  k  wiootlj  lUted,  from  Itte  utboritiet,  to  ran  from  oii«  JiftK  mm 
iMlA,  to  me  ,/l/lMNitA,  and  by  mmdo,  confidentlj,  to  not  more  then  one  tieeefy-ftxlft 
peil.  JM  fU  tdkM  ent  twtMUth  [I]  a§  the  true  portiom^  beimg  e  wudittm  bttwegm 
tkt  two  Utter  etatemenU,  and  then  we  have  380,000,0002.  ae  the  produce  of  the 
land  in  India;  and  by  the  ecalo  of  the  value  of.iand  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  pro- 
dooe  thereof  we  have  the  value  of  the  land  in  India,  1,364,000,0001.  By  the  aame 
■cale  we  would  bring  out  the  value  of  live  eioek,  and  all  ftrming  etock  to  be 
388,000,00024  the  value  pf  houaes,  356,000,000/^  the  annoal  value  of  manu&ctnraa, 
153,000,OOOL;  and  ao  of  every  thing  else.  StiU  tkeee  fume,  though  nearer  the  truths 
mre  emiemdfi  too  low,  «f  the  produce  of  mgrieuUure  and  manufaetureo  added  together 
would  onlijf  nUaw  ef  ehomi  41.  14f.  Jor  the  yearly  canoua^tiom  of  oueh  naOoe  is 
Britieh  India,  for  food,  elothiug,  and  taxeo.  If  we  therefore  add  one  fourth  to  thw, 
it  will  bring  it  to  6L  eterling  per  annum  for  eaehf  and,  ooosequently,  one  fmaih, 
to  each  of  the  above  auma,  will  give  ua  the  value  of  all  properly  in  Britiah  India.** 
-^StoHetite  of  BrUieh  Empire,  p.  183. 

The  above  statement  of  wagea  aeoords  fully  with  those  we  have  submitted  to 
the  reader ;  ahowing  that  the  gardener  or  oultivator  obtaina,  in  Caleutta,  fiior  ru- 
pees per  month-^**  in  small  towns  something,  below  this ;  in  the  eoontry  plaoee  stiO 
lower." 

After  quoting  the  testimony  of  Rammohun  Roy,  **  that  it  ia  oonaidered,  in  theory 
that  the  cultivator  pays  half  of  the  produce  to  the  landholder,**  of  which  ■*nine 
tenths  constitute  the  revenue  to  government  ;**  after  informing  na  that  the  gov- 
ernment portion  of  the  produce  has  been  stated  by  the  latest  authoritiea  to  run 
ftomone  fifth  to  one  tenth,  one  fifteenth^  ond  one  doenly-mlA  jwrt,  Mr.  M*QueaB 
takea  one  twentieth  as  the  true  portion,  thus  reducing  the  landlord's  share  to  fine 
per  eenL,  instead  of  fifty,  as  stated  by  Rammohun  Roy.  Even  with  thia  he  can  make 
only  £A  14f .  per  head,  and  he  therefore  most  generously  adds  at  once  above  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  [thus  reducing  the  government  share  to  four  per  unL^  in  order  to 
secure  to  each  person  £6  per  head.  It  would  have  cost  no  more  trouble  to  allow 
to  each  £  10  or  £  90  per  head,  and  this  increased  aum  would  be  quite  aa  certain  to 
reach  the  pocket  of  the  labourer,  as  would  be  the  £  6  already  awarded  to  him. 
Mr.  Sullivan  states  the  wages  of  a  labourer  at  3f .  per  month,  or  36f .  per  year,  equal 
to  about  9«.  per  head  of  the  population,  while  Mr.  M*Queen  awards  120t.  per  head, 
being  thirteen  times  as  much  as  is  stated  by  the  witness  whom  he  summonsee. 

We  have  estimated  the  total  produce  of  that  oountry  at  thirteen  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  rupees,  or  six  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollara.  (See  page  281, 
ante.)  Mr.  McQueen  estimates  it  at  five  hundred  and  forty-one  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  fifty-four  hundred  millions  of  rupees.  The 
reader  will  examine  for  himself  which  estimate  is  most  deserving  of  oonfidenoe. 
What  renders  it  still  more  extraordinary  that  he  should  have  made  such  an  esti- 
mate is  that  only  four  pages  after  the  above  extract,  he  gives  the  following  passage 
from  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  1831. 

**  Peter  Gordon,  Esq.,  in  his  evidence,  states  (p.  30,)  that  one  fourth  of  the  pro- 
duce on  dry  lands,  and  one  half  the  produce  on  wet  landa,  or  lands  which  com- 
mand water,  is  taken  by  the  government  in  the  legal  assessment,  and  that  a  much 
higher  proportion  than  that  is  extorted,  and  this  by  the  application  of  torture. 
Three  fifths  of  the  gross  collection  of  the  Zemindar  is  sometimes  extorted  from 
the  Ryot  When  the  Ryot  falls  into  arrear  with  the  government,  the  latter  pay 
themselves  *  by  seizing  his  personal  property,  his  implements  of  husbandry,  his 
cattle,  and  his  elaote,  which  are  disposed  of  at  public  auction  !*  **— tStotistiet  efBri- 
tieh  Empire,  p,  188. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  three  fifths,  or  even  more,  of  the  groes  prodnoo  are  taken 
by  the  Zemindar.  The  proportion  must  be  immense,  when  lands  sell  at  **  S5  to 
100  yesrs*  purchase**  of  the  rent    So  long  as  the  company,  the  great  landholder 
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M.  Dupin  estimateg  the  product  of  the  agriculture  of 

FSANCB,  at  • 
Less,  seed,       ..... 

203 

Fhmct. 

5,313,163,735 
321,604,241 

4,991,559,494 

Which  he  thus  divides — 
Rent,      ....        1,626,000,000 
Capital,-            .            -            .           600,833,800 

2,226,838,800 
2,764,725,694 

Labour,              ..... 

4,991,559,494 

He  estimates  the  number  of  male  labourers  employed,  at 
79833,342,  and  their  average  "wages  at  331  francs  per  annum, 
to  which  he  adds  one  third  for  the  labour  of  the  women,  making 
441  francs  for  the  subsistence  of  a  family.^  If,  however,  there 
were  7,833,342  families  employed  in  agriculture,  and  those  fa- 
milies averaged  four  persons,  they  would  give  above  31  millions 
of  persons,  whereas  M.  Dupin  estimates  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
population,  or  about  20  millions,  to  be  so  engaged. 

In  manufactures,  he  supposes  a  force  of  4,145,242  men  to  he 
engaged,  producing  3,694,483,670,t  which  added  to  the  product 
of  agriculture,  would  amount  to  8,686,043,764  francs,  whereas, 
the  estimate  furnished  by  the  public  documents  to  which  we 
have  already  referr«>d,J  makes  only  6,000  millions,  and  we 
have  assumed,  as  a  medium,  7,000  millions.  In  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  labour  applied  to  manufactures,  he  assigns 
only  one  tenth  to  the  owner  of  capital,  whereas  in  agriculture  he 
gives  above  45  per  cent,  as  rent  and  profits. 

iniistt  upon  IiaTing,  in  thoM  districts  not  subject  to  the  fixed  assessment,  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  proceeds  as  will  leave  the  Ryot  in  the  condition  that  has  been  do. 
■ciibed,  the  Zemindars  will  leave  him  no  more,  nor  can  any  change  take  place, 
until  aoeamulation  of  capital  and  sccarity  of  property  shall  cause  a  largely  increas- 
•d  demand  for  labour,  and  a  large  increase  of  productive  power.  The  application 
of  that  capital  to  improvemL  Jts  of  machinery,  and  to  facilitating  the  transport  of 
the  products  of  labour,  will  tend  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  and  if  a 
•yttem  of  economy  on  the  part  of  the  government  be  combined  with  arrangements 
that  wiH  give  fiiU  aeourity  and  inspire  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  the 
change  will  be  immense,  giving  ease  and  comfort  to  the  labourer,  incfeaaed  profits 
to  the  great  landowner,  with  increased  wealth  and  power  to  the  natives,  who  may 
then  increaae,  as  Sir  TV  nas  Munro  says,  ** ».  fast  as  in  America.*' 

•  Foroes  ProducUves,  t  II.  p.  263.        t  Ibid.  p.  365.  X  Page  389,  ante. 
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The  whole  number  of  males  above  16,  may  be  taken  at  ten 
millions.  Of  these,  400,000  are  employed  in  carrying  arms,  a 
great  number  in  the  service  of  the  government,  constituting  the 
bureaucratie,  a  large  portion  of  whom  render  no  services  in  return 
for  their  wages,  and  a  vast  number  are  incapacitated  by  disease, 
deformity,  and  bad  habits,  from  earning  the  means  of  subsistence.* 
The  reader  has  had  before  himf  the  wages  usually  earned  in 
France,  and  must,  we  think,  be  satisfied  that  the  average  earnings 
of  the  10  millions  of  males  of  France,  cannot  exceed  one  franc 
per  head,  per  day,  for  300  days  in  the  year,  equal  to  3,000,000,000 
If  to  this  we  add  one  third  for  the  proceeds  of  the 

labour  of  women  and  children,       -  -        1,000,000,000 


Total,  -  -  -        4,000,000,000 

If  we  divide  the  nation  into  families  of  four,  we  shall  have  about 
8  millions  of  families.  Estimating  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  la* 
bourer  at  300  francs,  per  head,  per  annum,  and  adding  one  third, 
or  100  francs,  for  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children,  we  obtain 
the  sum  of  400  francs  per  family,  and  a  total  of  3,200,000,000 
If  to  this  we  add  for  the  difference  between  the 
wages  of  the  common  labourer  and  the  mecha- 
nic, the  trader,  the  farmer,  die.,  onefourth^  say      800,000,000 

We  obtain  the  amount  above  given,  say  4,000,000,000 

leaving  3,000  millions  for  rent  and  profits  of  the  capitalist,  being 
three  sevenths  of  the  whole  product.  This  proportion  corre- 
sponds nearly  with  that  taken  by  M.  Dupin  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture, but  not  so  as  to  the  product  of  manufactures.  We  have, 
however,  evidence  that  at  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  &c.,  one  half  of 
the  product  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  looms,|  and  that  a  loom 
which  costs  from  100  to  400  francs,  yields  an  average  gain  of 
three  francs  per  day.§ 

In  the  statistics  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  for  1824,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  government,  are  given  details  of  various 
manufactures  in  Paris,  from  which  we  have  made  a  statement, 
embracing  29  branches,||  giving  the  following  result, — 

See  pagfe  210,  ante.  f  Ante,  page  217. 

t  Bowring*8  Second  Report,  p.  33.  ^  Ibid.  p.  37. 

I)  Glan.  Beer.  Ink.  Boru.  Camphor.  Salt  Saltpetre.  Iodine.  Potash. 
Eau  de  JaTelle.  Sub  Chlorate  of  Lime.  l>>rroai?e  Sublimate.  Chlorate  of  PoCaah. 
Nitric  Acid.  Sulphuric  Acid.  Muriatic  Acid  and  Soda.  Sulphate  of  Quinine. 
VegeUble  Oils.  BeePa  Foot  Oil.  Glue.  Cords  for  Musical  Instruments.  Animal 
Black.  Sal  Ammoniac.  Wax.  Iron.  Gold  and  Silver.  Rrfinery  of  T^ead  and 
Copper,    Wrought  T^ad. 
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Fnnes. 

Franct. 

Total  value  of  the  commodities,  • 

. 

155,800,000 

Value  of  raw  materials  used, 

146,000,000 

Expenses, 

1,376,000 

Tax  on  beer, 

765,000 

148,130,000 

Actual  value  produced^  • 

6,670,000 

Of  which  is  paid  as  wages. 

•            • 

2,786,000 

Leaving  for  interest  on  machinery,  and  share  of  the  ca- 
pitalist, including  the  reward  of  his  own  labour y  3,884,000 


Here  it  would  appear  that  the  labourers  obtained  less  than  one 
half,  and  very  considerably  less  than  the  proportion  which  M. 
Dupin  supposes  even  the  agricultural  labourer  to  receive.  It  has 
already  been  shown*  that  the  characteristics  of  French  manu- 
factures are  inferior  machinery  and  small  production,  and  under 
such  circumstances  the  labourer's  proportion  is  always  small  As 
capital  increases  and  machinery  is  improved,  production  is  aug- 
mented, and  the  labourer  obtains  an  increased  share  of  an  in* 
creased  quantity. 

Here  we  find  the  disadvantage  which  results  from  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  credit  in  France.  Those  who  have  small  capi- 
tals fear  to  trust  them  out  of  their  own  possession,  and  either  let 
them  remain  idle,  or  invest  them  in  inferior  machinery,  the 
whole  product  of  which  will  yield  them  only  low  wages.  Under 
other  circumstances  they  would  invest  them  in  the  stock  of  a 
bank,  from  which  the  enterprising  manufacturer  could  obtain  the 
aid  that  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  business  on  a  large  scale. 
Labour  would  be  rendered  productive,  and  the  labourer  would 
obtain  more,  as  wages,  than  he  had  before  received  as  wages  and 
profits.  His  capital  might  then  accumulate  by  the  constant  ad- 
dition of  the  interest  thereof,  and  he  would  in  time  become  himself 
an  employer  of  labourers.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than 
in  supposing  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  benefited  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  territory  of  France  into  small  properties.  If  we  saw 
the  spindles  of  the  vast  factories  of  England  divided  among  the 
work  people,  and  each  carrying  a  few  of  them  to  his  or  her  home, 
thus  losing  the  benefit  of  the  power  by  which  they  had  been  kept 
in  motion,  we  should  say  that  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Eng- 
land had  seen  its  highest  point ;  that  it  had  lost  the  principle  of 

•  Anlt,  page  143. 
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combination;  and  that  henceforth  it  must  rapidly  decline.  If  we 
looked  again,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  we  should  see  the 
small  capitalist,  the  owner  of  spindles  or  of  looms,  receiving  less, 
as  toages  and  profits^  than  he  had  before  received  as  wages  akne^ 
and  we  should  be  disposed  to  say,  that  if  they  were  to  give  their 
spindles  and  looms  to  any  one  who  would  again  bring  them  into 
combined  action,  they  would  benefit  thereby,  as  their  toages  would 
then  be  greater  than  their  present  wages  and  prints.  Precisely 
such  is  the  case  with  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  France. 
For  want  of  security  there  is  no  confidence.  For  want  of  confi- 
dence in  each  othei ,  the  system  of  credit  has  no  existence.  For 
want  of  credit  there  is  no  combined  action.  For  want  of  combi- 
nation, each  man  uses  his  own  miserable  little  capital,  yielding 
him,  as  wages  and  profits  combined^  less  than  half  of  what,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  ought  to  have  as  wages. 


That  we  do  not  materially  err  in  our  views  of  the  income  of 
the  labouring  families,  in  fixing  them  at  100  francs  per  annum, 
per  head,  will  be  shown  by  the  following  statement  fiimished  by 
the  census  of  1832. 


Populfttioo. 

Per  head, 
per  annam. 

Per  diem. 

Total  revemie. 

2,000,000, 

250.00, 

0.69, 

500,000,000 

3,500,000, 

200.00, 

0.55, 

700,000,000 

7,500,000, 

150.00, 

0.41, 

1,125,000,000 

7,500,000, 

120.00, 

0.33, 

900,000,000 

7,600,000, 

01.84, 

0.25, 

688,789,000 

28,000,000, 

129.77, 

3,913,789,000 

Here  are  28  millions  of  people  with  an  average  of  140  francs 
per  annum,  being  40  francs  more  than  we  have  given  as  the  in- 
come of  the  families  of  common  labourers,  and  15  francs  more 
than  we  have  assumed  as  the  average  reward  of  personal  service 
throughout  France.  M.  Dupin,  however,  informs  us  that  nearly 
four  fifths  of  the  agricultural  population  are  proprietors  of  tlui 
soil  they  cultivate,  and  enjoy  a  revenue,  arising  from  the  rent 
of  their  land,  exceeding  64  francs  per  annum.*  If  the  income 
they  thus  enjoy,  as  capitalists^  be  deducted  from  the  above  esti- 
mate, it  will  be  found  to  correspond  nearly  with  that  which  we 
have  given. 

•  Forcea  ProdiietiTCi,  t  II.  p.  963. 
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The  remainder  of  the  population  average  from  300  to  4,000 
francs  per  head,  per  annum,  as  follows : 


152,000, 

4000.00, 

10.96, 

608,000,000 

150,000, 

2500.00, 

6.85, 

375,000,000 

150,000, 

1000.00, 

2.74, 

150,000,000 

400,000, 

600.00, 

1.64, 

240,000,000 

400,000, 

400.00, 

1.10, 

160,000,000 

1,000,000, 

850.00, 

0.96, 

850,000,000 

2,000,000, 

800.00, 

0.82, 

600,000,000 

32,152,000,  6,396,789,000 

Here  we  see  that  large  as  is  the  proportion  of  the  owner  of 
landed  and  other  capital,  there  are  not  more  than 

88,000  families  whose  incomes  average  8  8,200  per  annum. 
37,500         "  "  2,000         " 

37,500         "  "  800         " 

100,000         "  "  480         " 

proving  that  large  proportion  and  small  quantity  are  nearly  syno* 
nymous. 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
labour  in  Enoland  and  Wales,  and  as  we  have  a  state  of  affairs 
essentially  different  from  those  of  the  two  countries  we  have  re- 
viewed, we  shall  commence  by  submitting  to  the  reader  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  occupations  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  census  of  1831. 


Fsmilie*. 

Penom. 

Per  cent. 

Prrcoit. 

of  families. 

ofpcnonk 

1.  Agricultural  occupiers, 

250,000, 

1,500,000, 

7.6, 

9.1 

3.  Agricolturtl  labourers, 

800,000, 

4,800,000, 

343, 

29.0 

3.  Mining  labourers. 

120,000, 

600,000, 

3.7, 

3.6 

180,000, 

900,000, 

5.4, 

5.5 

5.  Artificers,  builders,  &c.. 

230,000, 

650,000, 

7.0, 

3.9 

6.  Manufacturers, 

400,000, 

2,400,000, 

13,1, 

14.5 

7.  Tailors,  shoemakers,  and  hatters, 

180,000, 

1,080,000, 

5.4, 

6.5 

a  Shopkeepers, 

350,000, 

2,100,000, 

10.6, 

12.7 

9.  Seamen  and  soldiers, 

277,017, 

831,000, 

a4. 

5.0 

10.  Clerical,  legal,  and  medical  classes,    90,000, 

450,000, 

3.7. 

8.7 

11.  Disabled  paupers. 

110,000, 

110,000, 

3.9, 

0.7 

12.  Proprietors  and  annuitants. 

316,487, 

1,116,398, 

9.6, 
100.0 

6.8 

3,303,504, 

16,537,398, 

100.0 

The  first  circumstance  that  is  to  be  remarked  in  this  statement 
IS  the  large  proportion  of  families,  being  more  than  one  tenth,  em- 
voL.  II. — 38. 
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ployed  in  performing  the  exchanges.  There  is,  consequently, 
more  than  one  shop  and  shopkeeper,  with  his  family,  to  be  main- 
tained by  every  nine  families  in  the  kingdom.  The  second,  is  the 
large  proportion  which  the  clerical,  legal,  and  medical  classes 
bear  to  the  whole,  being  nearly  21  per  cent,  requiring  that  every 
thirty-six  families  in  the  kingdom  should  maintain  the  family  of  a 
member  of  one  of  the  learned  professions.*  The  third,  is  the  large 
proportion  which  proprietors  and  annuitants  bear  to  the  whole, 
being  nearly  ten  per  cent.,  and  requiring  that  every  nine  families 
should  maintain  one  such  family. 

The  proportion  which,  when  united,  they  bear  to  the  whole,  is 
as  follows : 

Shopkeepers,  -  -  -  10.6 

Professional,  ...  2.7 

Proprietors  and  annuitants,     •  •  9.6 

22.9 
Producers  of  commodities,       -  .  77.1 

100.0 
There  is,  therefore,  one  family,  either  as  proprietor  or  annuitant 
— ^legal,  clerical,  or  medical  adviser — or  performer  of  exchanges 
— to  be  maintained  by  every  3J  families  in  the  kingdom  engaged 
in  producing  commodities  for  exchange. 

We  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  the  proportion  which  those  classes  bear  to  the 
whole,  between  the  years  1821  and  1831.  The  total  increase  in 
the  number  of  families  in  that  period  was  362,000,  of  which  there 
were  of  Shopkeepers,     ...  40,000 

Professional,      -  -  -  10,000 

Proprietors  and  annuitants,         -  124,000 

174,000 

•  In  1836,  the  namber  of  AtionieyB,  in  New  York,  was  3137t 

Phyncians  and  sorgeotis,  ftSSUt 

Clergymen,  3338§ 

7989. 
The  popcdation  of  Uie  Stoto  wai  34235,000,11  giving  558,700  fkmiliea  of  four  each, 
being  77  families  for  each  member  of  the  learned  professions.  It  must,  howerer,  be 
recollected,  that  the  division  of  labour  is  far  less  complete  than  in  England,  and  that 
ihe  proportion  of  the  above,  who^  devote  themselves  exeluaivdy  to  their  professions, 
is  very  much  smaller  than  in  that  country.  If  wc  take  into  consideration  the  num. 
her  who  unite  farming  or  other  pursuits  therewith,  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  time  of  the  people  of  New  York  is  professionally  em. 
ployed. 

t  New  York  Register,  p.  420.    I  Ibid.  p.  435.    Ubid.p.453.     ||Ibid.p.lia 
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leaving  only  188,000  for  the  increase  in  the  producers  of  com- 
modities. In  the  former  period  they  constituted  less  than  one 
fifth  of  the  population;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  had  risen  to 
twenty-three  per  cent 

On  a  former  occasion*  we  showed,  and  we  trust  to  the  satis- 
faction of  our  readers,  that  with  the  increase  of  population  and  of 
capital,  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  diminution  in  the.  proportion  of 
the  community  employed  in  the  performance  of  exchanges,  or 
acting  as  trader's.  Such  is  likewise  the  case  with  lawyers  and 
physicians.  In  the-  early  periods  of  a  settlement  both  abound,  and 
both  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  means  of  suppoii, 
notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  litigation  and  of  disease.  With 
the  diminution  of  proportion  there  is  an  increase  in  their  rewards, 
and  thus  when  they  count  in  London,  New  York,  or  Philadelphia, 
by  hundreds,  they  are  enabled  to  enjoy  life;  whereas  when  there 
were  but  half  a  dozen  they  could  scarcely  exist  This  tendency 
is  somewhat  counteracted  in  all  communities  by  the  consideration 
that  is  attached  to  the  exercise  of  those  professions;  the  eflfect  of 
which  is  to  induce  hundreds  to  devote  themselves  to  the  practice 
of  law  or  of  medicine,  yielding  them  a  very  small  compensation, 
when  the  same  ability,  applied  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  or 
commerce,  would  have  produced  a  rich  harvestf 


We  come  now  to  inquire  what  is  the  eflfect  produced  upon  the 
number  of  annuitants,  or  proprietors— of  persons  who  consume 
without  producing — by  the  increase  of  population  and  capital, 
causing  increase  of  production,  and  doubt  not  we  shall  satisfy 
our  readers  that  it  is  the  same  as  upon  the  shopkeepers,  viz.  an 
increase  of  number^  attended  by  a  diminution  in  the  proportion 
which  they  bear  to  the  whole  community. 

We  trust  that  they  are  already  satisfied  that  with  every  in- 
crease in  the  productiveness  of  labour,  the  labourer  is  enabled  to 
retain  an  increased  proportion  of  the  commodity  produced,  having 
a  diminished  proportion  to  the  capitalist.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  will  see  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  capitalists,  were  the 

•Pas^335,afii«. 

t  In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  were,  in  1820, 1248  attorneys  and  counMllors, 
being  I  to  1100  of  the  population,  which  was  then  1,372,812. 

In  1830,  there  were  1688,  population  1,918,608  «  1  in  1137. 
1836,         «         2127,t        "        2,235,000 »  1  in  1050. 
Here  wc  have  evidence  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  increa.^,  if  there  is  none  to 
decrease. 

I  Williams's  New  York  Register,  p.  420. 
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proportiims  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  parties  to  remain  the  same* 
Let  us  suppose  that  in  a  community  of  1000  persons,  ten  are 
capitalists,  and  990  are  labourers;  that  tlie  whole  amount  pro- 
duced is  100,000  doliars^r  bushels  of  wheat — and  that,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  capital,  the  owners  thereof  are  enabled  to  de- 
mand one  half,  giving  them  50,000  =  5,000  each,  and  leaving  to 
the  labourers  a  fraction  over  50  bushels  each. 

The  quality  of  labour  being  improved,  2,000  persons  are  enabled 
to  produce  225,000  bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  the  landlords  can 
now  claim  only  two  fifths,  giving  them  90,000,  and  leaving 
135,000  to  the  labourers.  If  the  proportions  of  the  population 
remain  the  same,  there  will  be  4,500  for  each  of  the  tioenty  capi- 
talists, and  68  for  each  labourer. 

With  a  further  improvement,  3,000  persons  produce  350,000 
bushels,  of  which  the  thirty  capitalists  claim  one  third,  giviog 
them  116,667,  or  3,888  to  each,  and  nearly  80  to  each  labourer. 
Another  period  gives  4,000  persons,  producing  480,000  bushels, 
of  which  the  forty  owners  claim  one  fourth,  or  120,000,  giving 
3,000  to  each  of  the  forty  capitalists,  and  above  90  to  each  la- 
bourer. A  further  step  onwards  gives  us  5,000  persons,  pro- 
ducing 625,000  bushels,  of  which  one  fifth,  or  125,000,  goes  to 
the  capitalists,  fifty  in  number,  giving  to  each  of  them  2,500 
bushels,  and  to  each  labourer  above  100  bushels. 

At  another  period,  when  10,000  persons  produce  2,000,000  of 
bushels,  the  proprietors,  then  one  hundred  in  number,  would  re- 
ceive one  eighth,  or  250,000  bushels,  being  2,500  bushels,  while 
each  labourer  would  have  200  bushels. 

We  now  give  another  scale  of  production  and  distribution,  that 
the  reader  may  see  how  it  would  operate. 

Popolation.       Production.       Proportion  of       Quantity  to       Quantity  to 
the  capitalist,    each  capitalist    each  labourer. 


1,000 

100,000 

5,000 

50 

2,000 

300,000 

6,000 

90 

3,000 

600,000 

6,667 

133 

4,000 

1,000,000 

6,260 

187 

5,000 

1,500,000 

6,000 

240 

6,000 

2,000,000 

l 

5,550 

280 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  quantity  allotted  to  the  capi- 
talist is  somewhat  increased,  because  we  have  assumed  a  more 
rapid  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour,  retaining,  for  the 
division,  the  same  proportions  as  at  first 
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If  we  take  a  still  more  rapid  improvementt  we  shall  obtain  the 
following  results : 


1,000 

100,000 

i 

5,000 

50 

2,000 

400,000 

8,000 

120 

8,000 

750,000 

8,388 

166 

4,000 

1,200,000 

7,500 

225 

5,000 

2,000,000 

8,000 

320 

6,000 

8,000,000 

8,888 

416 

COMPARATIVE   VIBW 

'• 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Cqiitaliflt 

LdMorer.        Capitalist        Labourer.       Capitaliat 

Labourer. 

5,000 

50 

5,000            50 

5,000 

50 

4,500 

68 

6,000            00 

8,000 

120 

8,888 

80 

6,667           133 

8,333 

166 

3,000 

00 

6,250          187 

7,500 

225 

2,500 

100 

6,000          240 

8,000 

320 

2,500 

200 

5,550           280 

8,333 

416 

The  reader  will  here  remark,  in  every  case,  an  approximation 
of  the  condition  of  the  labourer  and  capitalist.  In  the  first  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  falling  to  the 
share  of  each  owner  of  capital,  but  in  the  last  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  an  increase  of  66f  per  cent,  while  the  quantity  of  the 
labourer  has  increased  882  per  cent 

On  a  former  occasion  we  showed  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  five  hundred  years,  in  the  condition  of  both  la- 
bourer* and  capitalist.t  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  whole 
sum  allowed  to  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  establishment,  was  little  more  than  £  100;];  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles  of  England,  when  changing  his  residence  from  one  palace 
to  another,  always  removed  his  furniture,  the  whole  of  which 
was,  we  think,  transported  in  one  or  two  wagons. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  mere 
labourer,  is  great,  but  not  greater  than  in  that  of  the  capitalist,  if 
so  great  The  former  has  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  8,  10,  or  12 
times  as  much  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  but  the 
latter  may  now  obtain  perhaps  16,  20,  or  25  times  the  quantity 
that  he  could  then.  Such  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  propartiou 
in  the  number  of  capitalists  and  labourers  remained  the  same. 

Every  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour  is  attended  with  a 


•  Vol.  I,  Chaptrr  V. 


t  Ibid.  Chaptrr  VI. 


t  Ibid.  p.  61. 
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diminution  in  the  quantity  required  for  obtaining  any  given  result 
The  quality  of  labour  improves  with  the  increase  of  population 
and  of  capital,  attended  by  constant  diminution  in  its  severity, 
and  a  constant  increase  in  its  reward.  The  employer  of  capital 
obtains  a  constantly  increasing  proportion^  and  the  oumer  thereof 
a  constantly  decreasing  one.  The  value  of  skill  or  talent  is  con- 
stantly rising,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  commodities, 
or  things  which  constitute  capital.  If  the  owners  of  the  latp 
ter  did  not  exert  themselves,  by  bringing  their  talents  into  -ac- 
tivity in  aid  of  their  capital,  they  would  find  themselves  unable 
to  maintain  their  position  in  society.  To  do  so  they  are  compelled 
to  exertion,  and  thus  every  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour 
— every  increase  in  its  return — every  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  living — ^produces  new  necessity  for  the  exertion  of  whatever 
powers  an  individual  may  possess,  while  he  finds  new  inducements 
thereto  in  the  constant  diminution  in  the  severity  of  labour,  and 
equally  constant  increase  in  its  reward ;  and  thus  the  proportion 
which  those  who  live  upon  the  income  of  capital,  and  without 
bodily  or  mental  exertion,  bear  to  the  whole  population,  must  be 
constantly  decreasing. 

In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  both  labourer  and  capitalist  The  extent  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  that  of  the  former,  we  have 
already  shown."^  In  regard  to  the  latter  the  change  has  been  far 
greater. 

If  we  examine  the  several,  parts  of  the  American  Union,  we 
shall  find,  with  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour,  a  diminution 
in  the  disposition  to  inactivity.  In  Massachusetts,  where  capital 
most  abounds,  and  where  the  largest  fortunes  are  found,  it  exists 
in  the  smallest  degree.  Such  likewise  is  the  case  as  we  trace  the 
course  of  improvement  in  England  for  centuries.  We  think  the 
reader  will  now  agree  with  us  that  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  laWf 
that  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  of  capital,  there  is  a 
constant  diminution  in  the  proportion  which  shopkeepers  and  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  and  physicians — and  annuitants,  or  persons  living 
on  their  own  capital,  and  without  personal  or  mental  exertion 
yielding  them  ivages — must  bear  to  the  whole  number. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  prevent  this  from  taking  place,  and 
even  to  increase  the  number  of  those  classes,  as  we  see  has  been 
the  case  in  England  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Restraints 
upon  the  employment  of  capital  may  compel  the  owner  thereof  to 
send  it  to  the  United  States,  to  South  America,  or  to  New  Hol- 

»  Vol.  I.  p.  52. 
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land»  or  to  invest  it  in  foreign  loans,  in  which  case  he  becomes 
an  annuitant  The  people  around  him  who  would,  under  other 
circumstances,  have  been  benefited  by  the  use  of  his  capital, 
may  emigrate  to  those  places,  and  thus  restore  the  proportion, 
but  in  the  mean  time  they  must  have  experienced  the  inconveni- 
ence resulting  from  an  increase  of  population  without  a  corre- 
spending  increase  of  capital. 

After  the  proportion  of  traders,  annuitants,  &c.,  shall  have  been 
reduced,  it  is  possible  to  increase  it  again,  by  the  adoption  of 
measures  tending  to  diminish  the  ratio  which  the  growth  of  capi- 
tal bears  to  that  of  population.  In  a  war  like  that  waged  with 
France  from  1793  to  1815,  and  requiring  large  expenditure,  those 
who  accumulate  capital  lend  it  to  the  government,  and  are  paid 
for  the  use  therefor  out  of  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  labouring 
classes.  Every  such  loan  tends  to  diminish  the  inducement  for 
the  application  of  talent  to  production,  and  to  increase  the  tenden- 
cy towards  becoming  annuitants,  because  with  every  one  the 
cajniaKsfs  proportion  riseSf  and  thai  of  the  labourer  foBs. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  effect  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
commodities  produced  is  the  same.  Both  are,  therefore,  injurious 
to  labourer  and  capitalist  In  the  latter,  however,  the  burthen 
falls  most  heavily  upon  the  labourer.  Capital  is  rendered  scarce, 
and  he  is  compelled  to  give  to  the  owner  thereof  a  large  propor- 
tion for  its  use,  retaining  for  himsetfa  small  proportion  of  the  dimi* 
nished  product.  In  the  former,  capital  is  rendered  superabundant, 
and  its  owner  seeks  in  vain  for  the  means  of  employing  it  The 
general  production  is  diminished,  and  he  retains  a  small  propor* 
tion^  leaving  to  the  labourer,  or  employer  of  capital,  a  large  jjro- 
portion  of  a  small  product* 

At  the  present  time,  England  offers  to  us  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  superabundance  of  capital,  and  a  great  deal  of  pov- 
erty. By  restraints  of  various  kinds  she  limits  the  field  for  em- 
ployment of  capital,  and  forces  vast  numbers  to  engage  in  occu- 
fMitions  in  which  their  labour  is  comparatively  unproductive.  The 
shopkeepers  produce  the  commodities  at  the  place  at  which  they 
are  wanted ;  the  physician  and  the  lawyer  produce  their  services, 
and  the  proprietor  produces  his  houses.  Shops,  medical  and  legal 
services,  and  houses  abound,  and  the  proprietor  and  the  owners 
are  willing  to  take  a  very  small  remuneration  as  profit  for  the 
capital  employed,  and  as  wages  for  their  attention  in  supplying 
them.  7%e  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  whole  population  is 
increasing  instead  of  decreasing. 

•  See  note  to  ptgc  74,  Vol  I. 
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The  difficulty  of  employing  capital  is  so  great  that  it  wanders 
in  every  direction  seeking  employment  The  owner  of  it  is  glad 
to  open  a  shop,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  add  a  small  amount  to  his 
income,  whereas,  the  whole  sum  would  not,  under  other  circum- 
stances, be  a  compensation  for  his  services,  were  he  without  ca- 
pital. The  student  of  law  or  of  medicine  expends  a  large  capital 
upon  his  education,  that  he  may  obtain  ordinary  wages,  and  the 
capitalist  erects  houses  that  he  may,  by  giving  his  attention  there- 
to, obtain  some  compensation  for  his  time.  Every  employment 
that  yields  reasonable  wages,  whether  in  the  army,  the  church, 
or  trade,  is  a  subject  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  the  owner  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds  is  glad  to  give  it  to  secure  himself  a  clerk- 
ship for  life,  yielding  him  moderate  wages  for  his  time  and  atten- 
tion. An  established  stand  for  business  is  never  deserted ;  a  con- 
nexion in  trade  is  the  object  coveted  by  those  who  possess  capital, 
and  even  the  instruction  acquired  by  an  apprentice  is  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  a  large  amount  of  it  In  every  pursuit  capital  is 
used  as  a  means  to  enable  its  possessor  to  obtain  ordinary  wages 
for  the  employment  of  his  tima  The  obvious  efiect  of  this  is  to 
give  to  those  who  occupy  established  stands,  or  who  have  been 
in  any  way  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  opportunity  of  making  large  fortunes,  while  thousands  of 
equal  talent  can  obtain  no  employment,  and  thus,  while  the  incomes 
of  established  lawyers,  doctors,  and  merchants  are  immense,  vast 
numbers  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  means  of  exist- 
ence.* Every  measure  that  tends  to  diminish  production^  tends 
to  continue  and  to  increase  the  inequality  of  fortune^  lohUe  every 
measure  that  tends  to  increase  production^  tends  to  diminish  t»- 
equality^  while  raising  the  standard  ofKving  of  both  labourer  and 
capitalist 

Here  we  have  a  state  of  things  difiering  entirely  from  that 
which  exists  in  France.  There  the  labourer  gives  a  high  price 
for  a  small  amount  of  capital,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  wages;  here  capital  is  seeking  employment  and  the  owner 
grants  to  the  labourer  its  use,  reserving  a  small  proportion  of  the 
proceeds;  there  the  landlord  retains  three  sevenths  as  his /bnciere, 
or  rent ;  here  the  proportion  is  from  one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  the 
proceeds ;  there  the  persons  possessing  capital  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish shops  or  places  of  exchange,  are  few  in  number,  and  they 

••  We  have  been  informed,  that  £  3,000  was  fNud  for  the  good  will  of  a  haii- 
dresser^s  shop  in  London.  A  fourth  share  in  a  bank,  yielding  in  the  whole  about 
£4,000  per  annum,  was  sold  for  £5,000,  t.  e.  the  party  paid  $24,000  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  the  chief  worker  in  au  establishment,  his  sliare  of  the  profits  of 
which  would  be  about  $5,000 1 
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demand  a  large  proportion  of  the  commodities  as  their  commission; 
here  the  owners  of  capital  are  seeking  employment  for  it,  and 
shops  are  so  numerous,  that  the  owner  is  willing  to  accept  a  very 
small  proportion;  and  there  the  owner  of  manufacturing  machi- 
nery takes  one  half  of  the  product,  while  here  he  has  but  one  tenth 
or  perhaps  less.  In  the  first  labour  is  thrown  in,  as  the  article  of 
least  value,  to  unite  with  capital,  while  in  the  last  capital  is  added 
to  labour,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  wages. 

The  reader  has  already  seen*  that  the  income  of  an  agricultu- 
ral family  of  five  persons  is  estimated,  in  returns  made  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  at  £41  Vis.  8rf.,  being  £27  17*.  lOrf. 
for  the  labourer,  and  £13  IO5.  \0d.  for  his  family,  and  that  Mr. 
Cowell's  estimate  would  make  it  not  less  than  £40. 

By  the  census  of  1831,  it  appears  that  51  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation are  over  10  years  of  age.  The  whole  number  being 
15,300,000,  the  number  above  that  age  would  be  7,800,000. 
One  half  being  males,  there  would  be  3,900,000,  or,  deducting 
paupers  and  soldiers,  3,800,000  labourers  capable  of  doing  full 
work,  and  if  all  of  these  earned,  as  above,  £27  lis,  lOd.  per 
annum,  the  amount  would  exceed      •  •        £  106,000,000 

If  to  this  be  added,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  one 

third  for  the  product  of  the  labour  of  women  and 

children,!  -----  35,000,000 


We  should  have  a  total  of    -  -  -         £141,000,000 


In  no  part  of  the  world,  however,  is  the  amount  of  labour  of 
the  higher  qualities  so  great  as  in  England.  The  great  abundance 
of  capital  applied  to  its  improvement,  produces  a  vast  quantity  of 
that  description  which  is  required  for  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties of  a  superior  order,  the  labour  employed  on  which  commands 
a  high  rem  ineration.    We  have  seen|  that  mechanics,  spinners, 

•  Ante,  pa£:e  139. 

f  Mr.  Senior — Outline^  p.  134 — layi :  **  A  million  iterling  would  oommand  the 
whole  labour  of  about  thirty  thousand  English  fiunilies  for  a  year.  If  Uiat  labour 
were  employed  in  producing^  and  reproducing  commodities  for  the  purposes  of  sale, 
it  would  probably  give  for  ever  a  clear  annual  income,  equal  to  the  labour  of  Mres 
thousand  families,  or  tuDtlve  thousand  individuals.** 

This  would  give  £33S§,Bd,  per  annum,  or  13«.  per  week.  On  another  occasion 
BIr.  Senior  estimates  the  wages  of  England,  at  from  nine  pounds  to  fifteen  pounds 
troy,  of  silver,  per  annum— say  $136  to  $310,  average  £35. 

t  Ante,  p.  154. 
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dr^9  earn  firom  27s,  to  dls.  per  week»  the  average  of  which  would 
be  £78  per  annum. 

Every  description  of  manufacture  is  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  and  the  machine-makers,  engravers,  painters,  and 
in  fact  all  persons  engaged  in  producing  commodities  requiring  a 
high  order  of  talent,  are  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Such  being  the  case,  we  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  amount  received  as  the  reward  of  personal 
service,  or  wageSf  by  the  people  of  England,  in  their  various  ca- 
pacities of  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and  traders,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  £50  (9240)  per  family^  giving  to  the  man, 
per  week^  145.  5d.,  and  per  annum,  -  -  £37  10s. 

For  the  product  of  the  wife  and  two  children  per  week, 
one  third  of  the  above,  or  4s.  lOd.  per  week,  giving 
per  annum,        -  -  -  -  -  12  10 

£50  00 


The  average  wages  of  each  family  of  four  persons  would  thus 
be  lOj.  Bd.  per  week.* 

Hiree  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  families,  at  £50  each, 
would  require  at  that  rate  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  and  if 
we  take  Mr.  M'Culloch's  estimate  of  the  product,  (260  millions,) 
there  will  remain  seventy  millions  for  the  profits  of  capital,  and 
wages  of  managementf 

The  productive  private  property  of  England  and  Wales,  is  es- 
timated by  Mr.  Pebrer;]:  at  £2,051,000,000,  and  the  above  sum 
70  millions  of  would  give  nearly  3i  per  cent  upon  that  sum, 
being  probably  quite  as  much  as  the  owners  receive. 

The  rent  of  land  in  England  and  Wales  is  estimated  at  from 
one  fifth  to  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  produce,  which  would 
give,  taking  the  latter  at  130  millions,  from  £26,000,000,  to 
£32,500,000,  or  as  a  medium,  £29,250,000  as  the  rental  of  the 
kingdom.^ 

*  It  will  be  obMired  that  we  have  taken,  at  the  wages  of  the  wife  end  children, 
onlj  one  third  of  the  wages  of  the  head  of  the  family,  whereat  the  returns  to  (he 
Commissioners,  above  referred  to,  give  a  trifle  over  one  half  Thay  have,  however, 
assumed  families  of  six  persons,  and  have  given  the  wages  earned  by  a  wife  and 
four  chUdren.  We  take  four  as  the  average,  and  give  the  wages  of  a  wife  and  two 
children. 

t  This  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  amount  received  bj  the  holders  of  govern^ 
ment  stocks,  and  which  comes  out  of  the  proceeds  of  taxes.  That  subject  will  be 
eoosidered  in  the  next  chapter. 

t  Taxation  and  Resources  of  the  British  Empire,  p*  351. 

k  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  766. 
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By  the  property-tax  returns  for  1810,  the  profits  of  the  occu- 
piers were  almost  identical  with  the  rent,  but  inconnes  thus  de- 
rived from  the  land  included  the  wages  of  themselves  and  fa^ 
milies,  as  well  as  interest  upon  their  capital.*  The  number  of 
such  occupiers  is  returned  at  250,000  families,  and  if  their  ser- 
vices be  estimated  at  £50  each,  the  amount  will  be  12i  mil- 
lions, or  nearly  one  half  as  much  as  the  rental.  Among  no  class  of 
people  has  the  difficulty  of  employing  capital,  and  the  cansequeiU 
toaste  ofiU  been  so  great  as  among  the/anwers,  or  those  who  apply 
it  to  cultivating  the  land  of  others.  It  is  an  almost  universal  com- 
plaint, that  they  pay  their  rent  out  of  it  "  We  see,"  says  a  re- 
cent writer,  "farmer  after  farmer  ruined  by  the  occupation  of 
the  same  farm,  and  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  farmers,  to  bid  against 
each  other  for  the  occupation  of  a  farm  which  has  ruined  the  last 
tenant.  Though  one  man  loses  his  capital,  another  brings  for- 
ward a  fresh  supply."t 

The  great  mass  of  farming  capital  has,  for  many  years  past, 
yielded  but  little,  if  any,  pro/it  The  owners  have  made  wages 
for  their  time,  and  have  been  contented  if  their  capitals  remained 
untouched. 

In  every  direction  we  find  the  same  state  of  things.  Year  after 
year  brings  forward  mining  projects^  in  which  capital  is  sunk  to 
a  vast  amount  If  a  rail  road  is  projected,  there  are  half  a  dozen 
companies,  each  anxious  to  make  it;  each  selects  a  different  line, 
and  each  squanders  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  legislative  sanction  to  make  four  or  five 
per  cent  interest  If  a  new  government  comes  into  existence, 
money  is  ready  for  it  Poyais  bonds — Mexican  loans — loans  to 
the  Greeks,  or  to  the  Turks — to  Don  Pedro,  or  Don  Miguel — ^to 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  or  Don  Carlos — all  find  purchasers,  notwith- 
standing the  experience  of  the  past  Capital  is  abundant,  and  its 
owners,  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  investing  it  at  home,  seek 
every  means  of  using  it  abroad,  and  the  consequence  is  almost 
incalculable  loss. 

If  we  look  to  the  profits  of  trade,  or  of  shipping,  or  of  manu- 
factures, they  are  also  low.    The  proportion  of  the  product  that 


•  Encyclopedia  BriUnnica,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  766. 

t  Notes  to  Wealth  of  Nations,  Chapter  V.  Book  II.  Mr.  Wikefield  appears  to 
think  that  this  course  of  operation  is  in  accordance  with  a  Uw  of  nature,  and  thst 
the  fkrmers  are  merely  '*lAs  tmeenscteue  inMtrummU  of  that  expenditttre^  6y  toAtcA 
eapUal  i»  kept  wUhin  the  limit  nfinteetmeMt** 

I  See  the  Mining  Review. 
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falls  to  the  capitalist  is  exceedingly  small,*  because  the  persons 
employed  in  trade  are  too  numerous  for  the  amount  of  exchanges 
to  be  performed;  the  shipping  is  too  great  for  the  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise to  be  transported ;  and  the  number  of  persons  vfho  desire 
to  apply  capital  to  manufactures  is  greater  than  is  required  to 
meet  the  demands  of  those  whose  produce  the  people  are  permitted 
to  take  in  exchange.  The  share  of  the  capitalist  is  probably  about 
one  fourth  of  the  product,  or  65  millions.  It  may  be  70  or  75 
millions,  but  the  diflference  is  not  importantf 


The  proportion  which  the  males  above  20  years  of  age  bear 
to  the  whole  population  in  the  United  States,  is  less  than  in  Eng- 
land, being  only  221  per  cent  On  the  other  hand,  however,  all 
are  productively  employed,  and  they  obtain  full  wages  at  an  earlier 
period  than  in  any  other  country,^  and  we  therefore  deem  ourselves 
justified  in  assuming  the  number  of  males,  capable  of  doing  full 
work,  at  one  fourth,  or  3,050,000,  the  population  in  1837  being 
15,800,000. 

On  a  former  occasion,^  we  assumed  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labour  at  9  8  per  month,  and  added  thereto  9 1  50  per  week  for 

*  The  reader  hw  had  before  him  the  mode  of  dittribation  that  obtaina  in  Franoe 
and  Kngland,  and  haa  aeen  that  in  the  latter  the  labourer  obtaina  a  larger  pruportum^ 
and  a  larger  fuanf tty,  than  is  obtainable  by  the  labourer  of  the  former.  Neverthe- 
leaa,  lome  French  writen  imagine  the  diatribution  of  France  to  be  vaaUy  more 
advantageooB  to  the  labourer  than  that  of  England,  aa  ia  shown  in  the  following 
eitraet 

**T1ie  proaperitj  of  a  State  depends  leaa  on  the  quantity  of  prodocta  than  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  divided.  Let  us  anppoae  two  States  of  equal  popu- 
lation, of  which  one  is  twice  as  wealthy  aa  the  other;  if  the  producta  in  the  one 
ease  are  ill  distributed,  while  they  are  well  distributed  in  the  other,  the  latter  will 
give  us  the  happiest  people.  lif o  nation  is  so  remarkable  aa  England  for  the  pro- 
4iiction  of  wealth,  but  in  Franoe  the  distribution  is  better.  I  conclude,  therefere, 
thai  there  is  more  happiness  in  Franee  than  in  England." — JIf.  Droz^  quoted  by 
VUleneuve,  t  L  p.  373. 

f  Mr.  M*Queen,  to  whose  calculations  we  have  before  referred,  gives  £  739  mil- 
lions aa  the  total  production  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  Of  thia  he  makea  wagea 
ef  Ukmur  £  400  millions.  This  would  give  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  Ike 
United  Kingdom,  about  £  16,  or  i^  64  s  9  308,  for  every  labourer*s  family  oonaisting 
of  fiNir  persons.  In  estimatiog  wages  as  we  have  done,  wo  have  gone  beyond  Mr. 
Senior,  but  Mr.  M*Queen  far  exceeds  us.  To  judge  of  the  correctness  of  his  views 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  givea  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  are  stated  to 
work  for  sixpence  or  eightpence  per  day,  and  to  be  without  work  feir  half  the  year, 
a  rate  of  wages  equal  to  that  of  the  United  Sutes. 

There  would  still  remain  above  300  millions  to  be  disposed  of.  The  revenue  of 
landed  property  of  all  descriptions,  in  Great  Britain  and  ir-elantf,  cannot  exceed  60 
to  70  millions,  which  would  leave  nearly  250  millions  for  the  prqfita  of  capital  em^ 
ployed  in  manu&ctures,  and  for  wages  of  superintendenoeJ 

I  See  the  extract  fWim  M.  Chevalier,  note  to  page  276.  ^  Page  143. 
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board,  maiding  the  total  earnings  of  the  labouref  9 174  per  ammm.* 
If  to  this  we  add  the  earnings  of  the  wife  and  children,  estimating 
them  at  one  third,  we  shall  have  9  232  as  the  earnings  of  an  agri-^ 
cultural  family. 

The  proportion  which  the  labour  of  a  superior  order  bean  to 
the  whole  quantity,  is  smaller  in  the  United  States  than  in  £ng* 
land.t  In  the  latter  we  added  one  third  to  the  average  earnings 
of  the  agricultural  labouring  family,  to  obtain  the  average  amoiait 
received  as  the  reward  of  personal  service  throughout  the  King- 
dom. In  the  present  case  we  shall  add  little  more  than  one  fifth, 
say  9  48,  giving  9  280  »  £  58  55.  sterling,  as  the  average  reward 
of  perianal  services  in  the  United  States. 
3,950,000  families,  receiving  9280  per  annum, 

would  amount  to 9 1,106,000,000 

The  total  product  being      ^        .        .        .  1,500,000,000 

would  leave,  as  the  profits  of  capital,  .        .         9  894,000,000 

equal  to  6  per  cent  upon  96,600,000,000  of  capital.]; 

We  have  now  the  following  results: 

In  India,  a  product  of  £200,000,000  sterling  is  distributed,  of 
which  less  than  one  half  goes  as  the  wages  of  labour,  giving 
125.  6d.  sterling  »  9  3  per  head,  and  leaving  more  than  one  half 
to  be  divided  as  profits,  equal  to  about  145.  6d.,  or  93  50  per 
per  head  of  the  population. 

In  France,  a  product  of  7,000,000,000  of  francs,  of  which  four 

*  In  a  ■ynoptical  view  of  the  itatistics  of  Um  United  Stetei,  prepared  al  the  De- 
partment of  State,  we  find  the  following  estimatei: 

Value  of  labour,  including  boards  per  month,  throoghoot  the  jear,     $  11  03 

Average  value  of  common  labour,  per  day, 57 

**  **         labour,  per  day,  in  harvest,        ....  89 

**  price,  per  week,  fi>r  board  for  a  labouring  man,  -  •  1  59( 
Twelve  months,  ai  $11  03  each,  would  give  9133  3fi.  Fifty-two  weeka*  board 
would  cost  $  79  04.  The  labourer  is,  by  the  above,  made  to  receive  only  $53  33 
in  addition  to  his  board,  being  an  average  of  $  4  44  per  month.  This  statement  is 
undoubtedly  erroneous.  We  know  of  no  part  of  the  Union  in  which  permanent 
employment  is  nearly  so  low  as  is  here  given  as  ike  avenge.  In  most  parts  of  the 
coontry  it  is  ftr  higher,  and  we  ftel  wtHl  satis6ed  that  the  iom  whieh  we  hsve  m- 
somed  is  not  more  than  the  truth. 

ICr.  Senior  estimates  the  wages  of  the  United  States  at  flrom  twelve  to  twenty 
poonds,  troy,  of  silver,  per  annum,  say  $  168  to  $380— average  $334,  or  £46  13f. 
— XsefHfs  on  the  Cut  o/  Otftaimng  JKbiicy,  p,  1. 

f  See  page  365,  ante.  X  See  the  estimate  given  at  ToL  L  ^  106. 

k  Americaa  Almanaok,  1837,  pb  91. 
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sevenths,  equal  to  122  irancs  »  $22  00,  per  head  of  the  popular 
tion,  go  as  wages  of  labour,  and  to  the  capitalists  three  sevenths, 
equal  to  91  francs  »  9 10  68,  per  head. 

In  England,  a  product  of  £  260,000,000,  of  which  nearly  three 
fourths,  equal  to  £  12  105.  «  960,  per  head,  go  as  wages,*  leav- 
ing for  the  owners  of  capital  about  £  70,000,000,  or  little  more 
than  one  fourth,  equal  to  £4  12^.  »  922,f  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  the  United  States,  with  a  product  of  9 1,600,000,000,  970 
aa  £  14  ll5.  Sd.  sterling,  per  head,  being  above  70  per  cent  of 
the  whole,  constitutes  wages  of  personal  service^  and  the  balance 
is  distributed  as  the  reward  of  capital,  or  profits,  being  equal  to 
nearly  9  25,  or  £  5  55.  sterling,  per  head  of  the  population. 

m 

The  proposition  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  that  we 
have  submitted  to  the  reader,  is,  that  with  every  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  labour  there  is  an  increase  of  production;  that  with 
every  increase  of  production  the  labourer  takes  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  the  product,  leaving  to  the  capitalist  a  diminished  pro- 
portioTiy  but  that  with  this  diminution  of  proportion  there  is  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  quantify  allotted  to  him,  and  that  consequently 
the  wages  of  the  labourer  and  the  profits  of  the  capitalist  increase 
with  the  augmentation  of  capital  and  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  labour.  Such,  precisely,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  India,  France,  and  the 
United  States ;  but  in  England  we  find  that  the  capitalist  has  a 
lower  proportion  and  a  lower  quantity  than  in  the  United  States. 

The  field  for  the  employment  of  British  capital  is  not  permitted 
to  increase,  and  the  effect  is  that  the  quality  of  labour  does  not 
improve  with  the  rapidity  that  it  would  otherwise  do— the  amount 
of  production  is  restrained — and  the  capitalist  has  a  small  propor- 
tion of  a  comparatively  small  product;  whereas,  were  the  re- 
straints removed,  the  demand  for  capital  would  increase,  the 
quality  of  labour  would  be  hnproved,  production  would  be  in- 
creased, and  the  capitalist  would  have  a  larger  proportion  of  a 
larger  product,  while  the  labourer,  taking  a  smaller  proportion, 
would  have  an  increased  quantity  of  commodities  in  return  for 
his  labour.  A  removal  of  the  existing  restraints  would  speedily 
cause  the  production  of  England  to  rise  to  £  350,000,000,  27i  per 


t  the  claimt  of  goTemment,  in  Uie  form  of  taxes  on  consamptioiL 
t  Phu  the  ram  distribated  by  the  ^Temment  among  the  fumUiolden,  tnd  the 
dindeods  i^on  capital  infeated  abroad. 
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cent  of  which  would  give  to  the  capitalists  96  millions,  instead 
of  65  or  70,  which  they  now  receive.  We  should  then  find  them 
receiving  the  smallest  proportion^  and  dividing  among  themselves 
the  largest  quantity. 

In  India  and  France,  similar  restraints  exist,  but  in  neither  of 
them  is  to  be  found  that  security  which  is  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  labour  and  the  augmentation  of  capital.  England  pos- 
sesses all  the  requisites  for  the  rapid  increase  of  capital  and  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  labour  except  one,  that  of  permitting 
the  field  of  employment  to  increase  with  the  increase  in  quantity. 
The  labourer  and  the  capitalist  are  both  sufilcrcrs. 

In  the  United  States,  we  find  security.  Capital  grows  rapidly, 
while  the  field  of  employment  extends  with  it  Production  is 
large;  the  share  of  the  labourer  is  large;  that  of  the  capitalist  is 
small;  but  both  labourer  and  capitalist  are  more  abundantly  re- 
warded than  in  any  other  country.  Nevertheless,  tlie  field  of  em- 
ployment has  been  restrained  by  interferences  with  the  right  which 
every  individual  possesses  to  use  his  capital  and  to  apply  his  labour 
in  such  manner  as  he  deems  likely  to  contribute  most  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  condition.  The  consequence  has  been  felt  by 
the  capitalists  in  a  reduction  of  profits,  and  by  the  labourer  in  a 
reduction  of  wages.  At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  was  the  profit  of  capital  so  low,  or  its  waste  so  great,  as 
in  the  period  from  1820  to  1830,  when  interferences  were 
greatest 


In  comparing  the  different  portions  of  the  several  countries,  we 
find  abundant  evidence  that  the  proposition  above  referred  to  is 
universally  true.  Commencing  in  Massachusetts,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  80  to  a*square  mile,  we  find  labour  most  productive,  and 
the  capitalist  receiving  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  proceeds, 
yet  in  no  part  of  the  Union  does  wealth  so  much  abound.  Pass- 
ing thence  to  the  south  and  west,  with  the  diminution  in  the  den- 
sity of  population  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  the  capitalist,  who  obtains  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  in  Mississippi, 
and  twenty  per  cent  in  Arkansas,  while  in  Massachusetts  he  is 
content  with  five  per  cent  The  same  difference  of  distribution  is 
to  be  found  in  all  cases.  In  Illinois,  and  in  Wisconsin,  to  which 
the  tide  of  emigration  is  rapid,  the  price  of  wheat  is  far  lower, 
when  compared  with  flour,  than  is  the  case  in  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania,  because  the  owner  of  capital  in  the  form  of 
a  mill  must  have  a  large  proportion  of  the  grain  which  he 
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grinds.*  The  shopkeeper  must  have  a  large  advance,  and  the 
owner  of  land  upon  which  a  house  is  built,  obtains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  product 


If  we  look  to  England,  we  shall  find  a  similar  state  of  things. 
In  the  portions  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  population  is  dense, 
as  in  Lancashire,  or  in  Middlesex,  capital  may  be  obtained  on 
payment  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  product  than  in  Cumber- 
land or  Westmoreland,  where  it  is  more  scattered.  The  farmer 
and  the  labourer  can  exchange  their  products  more  advantage- 
ously where  shops  are  plenty,  as  in  Lancashire,  or  Yorkshire, 
than  among  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  where  they  are  few 
and  widely  scattered. 


If  we  look  to  France,  we  shall  find  that  the  proportion  taken 
by  the  proprietor  of  capital  in  the  north,  is  less  than  in  the  south, 
or  in  the  west,  and  that  the  labourer  of  the  department  of  the 
north,  retains  a  much  larger  proportion  than  does  the  labourer  of 
the  Limousin,  or  of  Brittany. 

M .  Dupin  saysf  that  each  agricultural  labourer  in  the  north 
produces  commodities  worth  257  francs  69  centimes,  of  which 
103  francs  are  taken  by  the  capitalist ;  and  that  in  the  south  he 
produces  200  francs  93  centimes,  and  capital  takes  only  69  francs. 
In  the  former  case  he  allows  above  40  per  cent.,  whereas,  in  the 
latter,  it  is  little  more  than  one  third.  Were  this  view  correct,  it 
would  disprove  the  proposition  which  we  have  offered  to  the  reader, 
but  it  is  not  so.  M.  Dupin  considers  only  the  rent  of  the  land,  and 
he  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  quantity  that  is  taken  as 
profit  by  the  shopkeeper,  and  by  the  various  persons  through 
whose  hands  the  products  of  the  south  must  pass,  before  they 
reach  the  market  The  owner  of  the  land  has  expended  less,  and 
therefore  his  share  must  be  small,  but  the  owners  of  all  other 
capital  must  take  their  shares  also ;  and  thus  the  amount  is  in- 
creased until  the  proportion  becomes  largest 

A  man  who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
taios,  or  in  Texas,  would  pay  no  rent,  because  no  capital  had 
been  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  but  the  proportion 
of  his  product  that  he  would  allow  to  the  owners  of  wagons  and 

•  The  mills  are  so  scaroe  in  the  neig^hbourhood  of  Peoria,  Ulinoii,  that  while 
wheat  is  aelling  for  seventy  cents  a  bushel,  flour  oommands  elgfht  doUars  a  barnL 
In  Pennaylvania,  a  barrel  of  flour  is  usually  about  fi>ur  and  a  half  timet  ••  iiiiicha» 
that  of  a  bushel  of  wheat    In  lUiaois,  it  is  nearly  twelve  timet. 

t  Forces  Productives,  Vol.  II.  p.  968. 
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hofscs,  to  carry  it  to  market,  would  be  so  great,*  that  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  take  land  near  New  York  or  Philadelphia, 
that  would  yield  only  half  the  quantity,  of  which  one  half  would 
be  claimed  by  the  owner.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  south  and 
west  of  France.  Capital  is  small ;  production  is  limited ;  the 
owners  of  capital  have  a  large  share ;  the  labourer  has  a  small 
one;  wages  are  low;  the  whole  amount  received  by  the  owners 
of  capital  is  small:  they  and  the  labourers  are  miserable. 


In  those  parts  of  India  in  which  the  permanent  settlement  ex- 
ists,f  production  is  much  greater  than  in  southern  and  western 
India,  yet  the  capitalist  takes  a  Imager  proportion  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  The  great  landholder,  the  Company,  fixes  in 
southern  and  western  India,  what  shall  be  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  Zemindars,  or  landholders  of  Bengal,  to  whom  it  has  assigned 
its  claims  upon  the  labourers,  take  nearly  all  that  is  produced 
above  the  amount  of  wages  so  fixed,  and  have  consequently  a 
large  proportion.  Were  the  permanent  settlement  established 
throughout  India,  production  would  be  greatly  increased,  capital 
woukt  accumulate  with  rapidity,  and  the  proportion  of  the  capi- 
talist would  fall,  while  tfie  amount  distributed  as  profits  would 
be  greatly  increased — the  proportion  of  the  labourer  would  be 
increased,  wages  would  rise,  and  the  condition  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple would  be  greatly  improved. 


In  comparing  the  densely  peopled  portions  of  the  United  States, 
France,  and  England^  with  those  in  which  population  is  scattered, 
we  find  one  general  law,  viz.  that  with  the  extension  of  cultiva- 
tion over  inferior  soils  there  is  a  diminished  proportion  retained 
by  the  owner  of  capital,  leaving  an  increased  proportion  in  the 

•  Preciselj  Bach  a  case  is  referred  to  m  PrDfessor  Tucker's  recent  work  on; 
Rents,  Wages,  and  Profits,  in  which  are  given  various  return!*,  with  a  view  to  tthow 
that  in  the  new  States  a  larger  proportion  is  obtained  by  the  owner  of  the  land  than 
in  the  old  States.  It  is  obvious  that  the  owner  of  land  under  enclosure,  well  pro- 
tided  with  buildings,  and  worth  $  100  per  acre,  will  demand  a  larger  proportion 
for  the  use  of  it,,  than  the  owner  of  wild  land  worth  only  the  govcrnmenC  prire,  viz  i 
il  35.  In  like  manner,  the  owner  of  an  unimproved  lot  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York  or  London  would  demand  a  smaller  rent  tlian  the  owner  of  a  house  in 
Wall  Street,  or  the  Strand.  Land  that  is  worth  only  $1  25  per  acre,  wants  roads, 
shops,  &c^  and  the  owner  must  give  a  large  poition  of  its  produets  to  those  ca- 
pitalists who  will  enable  him  to  exchange  his  wheat  for  clothing,  groceries,  &c^ 
With  every  increase  in  the  facilities  for  so  doing,  the  value  of  the  property  and  its 
lent  will  rise,  imtJl  at  length  it  may  become  worth  i  100  per  acre,  when  it  wUl 
yiM  to  both  labourtr  and  capUalUt  larger  retume  than  at  amf  previoue  period, 
t  Bengal,  and  Parts  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  Su  George. 

VOL.  II- — 40. 
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hands  of  the  labourer,  and  enabling  him  to  command  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  yet  in  comparing  Massachusetts, 
with  a  population  of  80  to  a  square  mile,  with  India,  having  300, 
and  with  France,  which  has  160,  we  do  not  find  such  to  be  the 
case.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  slower  growth  of 
capital,  consequent  upon  the  greater  expenditure  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  which  we  have  already  briefly  referred,  but  which  we 
shall  now  examine  more  at  length,  first,  however,  embodying  in 
the  form  of  propositions,  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  which  are, 

I.  That  with  the  increase  of  production  there  is  a  diminution 
in  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  capitalist. 

II.  That  this  diminution  of  proportion  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  facility  with  which  both  labourer  and  capitalist  ob- 
tain the  necessaries,  conveniences,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life, 
and  by  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of  living. 

III.  That  increase  of  production  being  attended  by  a  diminu- 
turn  in  the  proportion  of  the  product  obtained  by  their  mmersr 
for  the  use  of  commodities  or  things,  and  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion retained  by  the  employers  of  them,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
a  more  rapid  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former. 

IV.  That  this  tendency  can  be  counteracted  only  by  the  exer- 
tion of  skill  or  talent  on  the  part  of  the  former,  so  that  increase 
of  production  has  a  direct  tendency  to  stimulate  the  owner  of 
capital  to  the  exertion  of  his  powers  in  order  that  he  may  main- 
tain his  position  in  relation  to  other  portions  of  society. 

V.  That,  therefore,  with  the  increase  of  production  there  is  a 
tendency  to  reduction  in  the  proportion  which  the  unproductive 
bear  to  the  productive  classes. 

VI.  That  with  this  diminution  in  proportion  there  is  a  constant 
increase  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  intellectual  and  material  capi- 
tal, and  a  constant  increase  in  the  amount  of  reward  obtained  for 
its  use. 

VII.  That  thus  with  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
landholder  and  capitalist,  the  man  of  science,  the  painter,  and  the 
teacher. 

VIII.  That  this  improvement  of  condition  is  in  the  exact  ratio 
of  the  increase  of  production,  and  that  every  measure  tending  to 
augment  the  rapidity  of  its  increase,  tends  equally  to  produce 
further  and  more  rapid  improvement  of  condition,  while  every 
one  that  tends  to  retard  it  tends  equally  to  retard  improvement* 
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IX.  That  increase  of  production  results  from  improvement  in 
ihe  quality  of  labour,  produced  by  the  increased  application  of 
capital. 

X.  That  every  measure  tending  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
capital,  or  to  interfere  with  its  free  application,  tends  to  prevent 
increase  of  production — to  produce  an  increase  in  ihe  landh/rd^s 
or  capitalist's  proportion-^  \o  produce  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
which  the  unproductive  bear  to  the  productive  classes — to  pro- 
duce a  diminution  in  the  labourer's  proportion^  with  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  both  labourer  and  capitalist — and  thus  to  pre- 
vent improvement  in  the  condition  of  ail  classes  of  society. 

XI.  That  it  is,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  both  la- 
bourer and  capitalist  to  adopt  any  measure  tending  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  capital,  or  its  free  circulation  and  application  in  aid  of 
production. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

DISTRIBUTION.— SUPPORT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Mabt  unites  with  his  fellow  men  in  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  obtain  security  for  his  person  and  his  pro- 
perty. The  task  of  framing  laws,  and  that  of  carrying  them  into 
effect,  are  assigned  to  certain  individuals,  who  are  to  be  paid  for 
so  doing  by  contributions  from  each  of  the  members  of  society. 
In  assessing  those  contributions,  several  different  modes  are  pur- 
sued, each  of  which  requires  consideration. 

The  first,  is  by  a  specific  tax  upon  each  individual,  payable  in 
money,  or  in  personal  services. 

The  second,  by  a  tax  upon  capital 

The  third,  by  a  tax  upon  the  commodities  consumed. 

The  fourth,  by  a  tax  upon  income. 


The  first  is  unequal  and  unjust.  Government  is  instituted  for  the 
protection  of  person  and  of  property^  and  property  should  con- 
tribute its  proportion  to  maintaining  security.  When  an  indi- 
vidual possessing  an  estate  yielding  him  a  large  income,  and 
another  whose  family  is  depending  upon  his  exertions  for  the 
means  of  subsistence,  are  required  to  contribute  the  same  amount, 
there  is  manifest  injustice.  If  such  be  the  case  when  a  pay- 
ment in  money  is  demanded,  it  is  not  less  so  when  personal  ser- 
vice is  required,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conscription  of  France, 
the  impressment  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  militia  system  of  the 
United  States.  Were  the  latter  often  engaged  in  war,  it  could 
not  fail  to  be  perceived  that  there  is  obvious  injustice  in  requiring 
of  the  labourer  to  contrrbute  the  same  number  of  days  of  training 
as  are  required  of  the  capitalist,  who  compounds  therefor  by 
paying  a  trifling  fine  in  lieu  of  personal  service.  When,  how- 
ever, a  nation  maintains  a  large  army  and  is  frequently  engaged 
in  war,  the  amount  of  injustice  is  such  as  to  warrant  almost  any 
measures  for  its  correction.  The  son,  upon  whose  exertions  de- 
pends a  father,  mother,  or  sisters,  is  taken  for  years,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  serve  the  community,  receiving  only  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  exchange  for  his  labour.  The  State  thus  demands  of  him, 
without  remuneration,  the  most  valuable  years  of  his  life  ;  those 
years  in  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  provide  for  his  future  sup- 
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port ;  and  then  returns  him  to  civil  life,  without  a  trade,  and  with 
the  habits  of  the  caserne. 

Justice  is  the  same  between  an  individual  and  a  community,  as 
between  two  individuals.  A  community  has  no  more  right  to 
take  the  services  of  an  individual,  without  making  him  the  same 
compensation  therefor  that  he  could  obtain  for  the  ssunc  quantity 
of  exertion  in  the  service  of  a  member  of  that  community,  thaa 
that  person  has  to  enslave  him,  and  compel  him  to  work  for 
half  the  usual  rate  of  wages. 

If  it  be  thus  opposed  to  justice  that  the  labouring  classes  should 
be  thus  compelled  to  give  their  services  to  the  State  at  low 
wages,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  owners  of  property  from 
contributing  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  their  full  and  equitable 
payment,  equally  is  it  in  opposition  to  the  course  that  would  be 
dictated  by  that  enlightened  self-interest  which  should  govern 
the  actions  of  the  man  who  has  had  prudence,  activity,  and  energy 
to  enable  him  to  accumulate  capital. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  with  the  increase  of  capital — 
with  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour — and  with  the 
increased  wages  of  the  labourer — there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  habits  of  the  people,  accompanied  by  an  increased 
security  of  person  and  of  property,  and  by  constantly  increasing 
profits  of  capital,  and  requiring  a  constantly  diminishing  propor- 
tion of  those  profits  to  be  contributed  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
security.  Every  measure  tending  to  throw  upon  the  labouring 
classes  an  undue  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  govern- 
ment tends  to  prevent  improvement  in  their  habits — to  prevent 
increase  of  security — to  prevent  the  profitable  application  of  la- 
bour and  capital — to  prevent  increase  of  production — and  to  pre- 
vent increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  conveniences  and  necessaries 
of  life  that  may  be  obtained  in  return  for  the  use  of  a  given  amount 
of  capital,  and  is  therefore  directly  injurious  to  the  capitalist. 


We  come  now  to  examine  the  effect  of  taxes  on  capital^  and  in 
doing  so  will  consider  it  as  owned  by  a  single  individual.  Let  us 
suppose  two  settlements,  each  consisting  of  1000  persons,  the  land, 
houses,  ploughs,  horses,  &c.,  in  both  of  which  belong  to  one  person. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  No.  1  the  labourers  impose  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  chief  part  of  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, while  in  No.  2,  a  more  equitable  system  is  pursued  and  the 
cost  is  fairly  divided  between  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist. 
The  latter  finds  immediately  that  his  property  in  No.  1,  yields 
him  a  smaller  return  than  in  No.  2,  and  of  course  ceases  to  make 
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any  further  investments  in  the  former.  So  far.  as  he  hns  already 
expended  his  capital  in  the  improvement  of  land  and  the  building 
of  ho'uiiesy  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  labourers,  but  they  cannot 
compel  him  to  improve  more  land,  or  to  build  more  houses. 
Population  goes  on  to  increase,  but  the  number  of  farms  and 
houses  remains  stationary ;  the  number  of  ploughs  and  horses  is 
not  increased.  The  capitalist  finds  a  constantly  increasing  com- 
petition for  the  use  of  his  capital,  and  he  gradually  raises  the  prth 
portion  of  the  product  that  he  must  receive  as  compensation  for 
its  use,  until  he  at  length  obtains  from  the  labourer  as  much  as 
gives  him  the  old  rate  of  profit,  after  paying  the  taxes.  Each 
family  of  labourers,  meanwhile,  is  compelled  to  occupy  a  smaller 
portion  of  ground,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  house  room ;  the 
ratio  of  production  to  population  is  diminished^  and  the  proportion 
falling  to  the  labourer  is  diminished.  Wages  fall,  and  the  labour- 
er, instead  of  enjoying  plenty  and  comfort,  finds  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, by  the  severest  labour,  the  means  of  subsistence. 

.  In  No.  2,  on  the  contrary,  is  experienced  a  constant  increase 
of  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population,  arising  out  of  the  transfer 
thereto  of  the  rents  received  from  Na  1.  New  lands  are  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  improved  machinery  enables  each  individual 
to  cultivate  an  increased  quantity ;  new  roads  are  made,  and  that 
increased  quantity  is  transported  to  market  at  a  diminished  cost ; 
new  shops  are  opened,  and  the  products  of  the  soil  are  exchanged 
for  clothing  and  other  commodities  with  a  constantly  decreasing 
charge  for  making  those  exchanges ;  new  houses  are  built,  and 
the  constantly  improving  condition  of  the  people  enables  them  to 
occupy  them.  Their  production  is  increased,  and  they  are  enabled 
to  give  to  the  capitalist  a  large  return  for  the  use  of  his  capital, 
from  a  constantly  decreasing  proportion  of  the  product..  Wages 
rise;  their  condition  is  constantly  improving;  their  children  are 
educated,  and  with  every  hour  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  capitalist. 

If  such  would  be  the  case  when  the  operations  were  conducted 
by  a  single  capitalist,  still  more  would  it  be  so  when  there  were 
many.  One  by  one,  the  proprietors  in  No.  1  would  dispose  of 
their  farms  and  their  houses,  at  prices  diminished  in  consequence 
of  the  imposition  of  the  tax,  to  those  in  whom  the  inertia  com- 
mon to  all  matter  still  existed  to  such  extent  as  to  prevent  them  from 
moving.  Little  by  little,  property  would  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  smaller  number  of  individuals ;  little  by  little  the  pro- 
portion of  capital  to  population  would  be  diminished ;  the  ratio 
of  production  to  population  would  be  diminished,  and  the  pro- 
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portion  of  the  capitalist  would  be  incrcused ;  until  at  length  the 
whole  property  would  be  found  in  the  possession  of  a  few  families 
living  in  state,  and  surrounded  by  a  wretched  population,  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

Here  again  justice  and  an  enlighUiTied  self4nierest  poinl  to  the 
same  course.  If  neither  would  warrant  the  imposition  of  a  poll 
tax  by  the  capitalist,  so  neither  would  warrant  the  imposition,  by 
the  labourer,  of  heavy  taxes  upon  capital.  Both  tend  to  produce 
the  same  eflects — to  impair  the  condition  of  the  people,  morally 
and  physically ;  and  both  tend  consequently  to  the  injury  of  the 
capitaKst  The  labourer,  desirous  of  maintaining  and  improving 
his  condition,  should  avoid  the  latter,  as  sedulously  as  the  capi- 
talist should  the  former. 


The  third  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  is  by  taxes  on  consumptioru 
The  labourer  requires  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  sugar,  as 
much  tea,  as  much  coffee,  as  much  beer,  as  much  salt,  as  his 
richer  neighbour,  and  a  tax  upon  them  becomes,  in  effect,  a  poll 
tax.  Were  it  possible  to  assess  an  equal  per  centage  upon  all 
objects  of  consumption,  the  effect  would  be  nearly  equal  upon  all 
classes  of  society ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  because  the  consump- 
tion of  commodities  of  the  better  qualities  is  small,  and  nearly 
the  whole  amount  would  be  expended  in  its  collection.  For 
that  reason  taxes  are  always  imposed  upon  those  which  are  used 
in  large  quantities,  as  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  cloths,  and  tobacco, 
and  thus  they  are  paid  almost  entirely  by  the  labouring  classes. 
The  objections  to  this>  class  of  taxes  are  the  same  that  we  have 
offered  in  relation  to  the  poll  lax,  or  claim  for  service,  and  neither 
justice  nor  an  enlightened  self-interest  would  counsel  the  capi- 
talist thus  to  throw  upon  the  labouring  classes  the  support  of 
government  In  doing  so  he  would  diminish  the  power  of  con^ 
sumption — prevent  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
er— prevent  the  increase  of  security-^limit  the  field  for  the  em- 
ployment of  his  capital— diminish  production — and  diminish  the 
return  obtained  for  the  use  of  his  capital  Such  must  be  the 
effect  of  every  measure  tending  to  retard  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people. 


Monopolies,  by  the  State,  of  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  taxes  thereupon, 
have  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  greater  degree.  They  are  taxes 
on  consumption,  and  of  the  worst  kind.  The  capital  that  would  be 
employed  in  the  production  of  those  commodities,  wore  not  con- 
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sumption  diminished  by  the  tax,  lies  idle  and  unproductive;  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people  is  retarded,  production 
is  diminished,  atid  the  capitalist  has  a  diminished  amount  of  the 
necessaries,  conveniences,  or  luxuries  of  life,  in  return  for  the 
use  of  his  capital. 

Monopolies  granted  to  individuals  for  the  supply  of  certain 
articles,  by  the  imposition  of  restraints  upon  exchanges  with 
foreign  nations,  have  precisely  the  same  effect.  The  capital 
which  should  be  employed  in  producing  them  at  one  place,  is  now 
forced  into  their  production  at  another,  and  so  long  as  it  will 
yield  the  ordinary  rale  of  interest  it  is  so  employed.  The  effect 
of  such  restraints  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  labour  required 
for  the  proiluction  of  those  commodities,  for  if  they  could  be  pro- 
duced at  home  by  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  those  restraints 
would  be  unnecessary.  With  the  diminution  of  production,  there 
is  a  diminished  power  of  consumption :  wages,  when  estimated  in 
those  commodities,  fall :  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple is  arrested :  the  field  for  the  employment  of  capital  is  limited : 
and  the  profits  of  capital  are  lessened.  Neither  justice  nor  re- 
gard to  his  own  interest,  therefore,  warrants  the  capitalist  in  de- 
manding such  monopolies. 

The  extent  to  which  these  injurious  effects  are  produced  is 
precisely  in  the  ratio  of  the  necessaiy  consumption  of  the  commo- 
dities, the  production  of  which  is  thus  limited.  If  it  be  of  food,  the 
amount  of  injury  to  both  labourer  and  capitalist  is  immense ;  if 
of  clothing  used  by  the  labouring  classes,  it  is  considerable,  but 
yet  small  when  compared  with  food ;  if  of  the  commodities  used 
in  small  quantities,  the  effect  is  trifling.  Little  disadvantage  re- 
sults from  a  tax  of  100  per  cent  upon  nutmegs,  compared  with 
one  of  25  per  cent  upon  sugar. 

Wherever  such  interferences  exist  they  should  be  abated.  It 
is,  however,  of  importance  to  recollect  that  they  are  the  result  of 
error  on  the  part  of  both  capitalist  and  legislator.  If  the  former 
were,  during  their  existence,  enabled  to  demand  a  larger  amount 
of  profit  than  was  obtained  by  persons  whose  capital  was  em- 
ployed in  the  production  of  other  commodities,  there  could  be  little 
hesitation  in  making  a  prompt  reduction ;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Ignorance  of  his  true  interest  induced  the  first  application  of  the 
capitalist  for  such  monopoly,  and  in  igtiorance  of  the  interests  of 
both  capitalist  and  labourer  it  was  granted  to  him.  He  has  him- 
self been  the  suflcrer  by  it.  It  has  diminished  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  profits  of  his  capital.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, as  he  has,  by  error  of  legislation,  been  led  to  misapply 
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his  means  in  a  mode  that  has  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  com* 
munity.  In  the  correction  of  this  evil  moderation  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary, and  such  moderation  will  best  promote  the  interest  of  all 
parties.  A  sudden  change  would  annihilate  the  capital  of  the  man 
who  has  but  obeyed  the  direction  of  the  law ;  it  would  perhaps  throw 
out  of  employment  thousands  of  labourers,  before  capital  could 
be  transferred  to  the  pixnluction  of  the  commodities  required 
under  the  new  state  of  things,  and  great  distress  might  be  the 
consequence ;  whereas,  under  a  gradual  change  of  policy,  both 
labour  and  capital  are  gradually  transferred  from  the  production 
of  one  commodity  to  that  of  another, — ^production  is  daily  in- 
creased— ^the  demand  for  capital  is  dally  increased — the  labourer 
obtains  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  his  products,  with 
constantly  increasing  wages — and  the  capitalist  a  constantly  de- 
creasing propcrticnf  with  a  constant  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life  obtainable  for  a  given  quan- 
tity of  capital. 


We  will  now  consider  the  fourth  and  last  mode  of  raising  the 
supplies  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  government,  viz.  a  tax 
on  income.  By  such  a  tax  every  man  contributes  in  the  ratio  of 
his  interest  The  capitalist  with  a  large  revenue  pays  his  share, 
while  the  labourer,  with  an  income  of  two  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum,  pays,  as  he  ought,  for  that  tranquillity  which  tends 
to  promote  the  growth  of  capital  and  to  sectire  to  him  a  large 
reward  for  his  exertions.  Paying  for  it,  he  values  it,  and  while 
he  will  be  disposed  to  furnish  the  necessary  contribution,  he 
will  have  every  inducement  to  watch  that  the  quantity  is  not 
greater  than  is  required  for  an  economical  administration.  Both 
labourer  and  capitalist  will  feel  that  every  dollar  unnecessarily 
taken  tends  to  limit  their  power  of  expenditure,  or  their  power  of 
accumulation,  and  both  will  have  the  same  interest  in  regulating  the 
proceedings  of  the  government  in  such  manner  as  will  tend  most 
to  permit  the  growth  of  capital.  They  will  be  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  of  large  armies  or  navies,  and  especially  opposed  to 
wars.  They  will  see  that  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from 
foreign  colonies,  because  those  colonies,  where  taxation  is  equi- 
tably levied,  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  towards  the  payment 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  any  government  but  their  own.  By  thus 
avoiding  the  colonial  system,  they  will  avoid  the  risk  of  collision 
with  other  nations,  and  the  necessity  for  either  fleets  or  armies. 
Pursuing  this  course,  capital  will  accumulate,  and  the  labourer's 
proportion  will  increase  with  the  increase  of  production;  whereat, 
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under  a  diflferent  sTitem,  with  laorge  fleets  and  armies,  expensive 
colonies,  and  expensive  wars  with  their  neighbours,  the  growth  of 
capital  must  be  arrested — ^production  can  no  longer  keep  pace  with 
popuIatiok> — ^the  proportion  of  the  capitalist  must  be  increased — 
that  of  the  labourer  must  be  diminished — ^the  capitalist  must  find 
increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  those  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  life  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed — while  the  diminished 
wages  of  the  labourer  give  him  a  constantly  decreasing  measure 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  apd  compel  those  who  have 
heretofore  lived  by  their  labour  to  resort  to  mendicity,  or  to 
spend  their  days  in  alms-houses,  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  increased  'proportion^  but  diminished  means^  of  the  capitalist 
With  a  view  to  illustrate  this  position,  we  shall  now  examine 
into  the  effect  produced  upon  the  labourer  and  capitalist  of  Eng- 
land by  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  wars  from  1793  to  1815. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DISTRIBUnON^EFFECT  OF  TAXATION  UPON  WAGES  AND 
PROFITS. 

Iw  the  period  which  followed  the  close  of  the  American  war,  the 
public  revenue  p{  Great  Britain  was  15  millions  sterling.  Of  that 
sum  about  eight  millions  were  required  for  payment  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt,  and  about  half  a  million  per  annum  was  applied 
to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  itself,  which  was  reduced  from 
298  millions  in  1783,  to  233  millions  in  1793. 

In  1793,  the  first  increase  took  place,  amounting  to  only  four 
millions.  In  this  long  period  of  peace  the  progress  of  production 
had  been  very  rapid,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
table  herewith  submitted.  Shipping  had  grown  from  846,000  tons 
to  1,563,000,  in  1792.  The  hides  imported,  which  averaged  34^ 
millions  of  pounds,  in  1784  and  1785,  rose  to  39  millions,  in  1793. 
The  foreign  produce  consumed  rose  from  113  to  13)  millionSr 
The  imports  of  cotton  wool,  of  sheeps*  wool,  and  of  silk,  increased 
greatly.  The  bills  for  enclosures  which,  in  1785,  were  only  22, 
rose  to  60,  in  1793.  The  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  brought  to 
market,  increased  rapidly.  The  number  of  bricks  which  paid 
duty  rose  from  358  millions,  in  1785,  to  908  millions,  in  1793;  and 
tiles,  from  56  to  76  millions.  The  price  of  wheat,  in  those  years, 
fluctuated  between  475.  and  6O5.  per  quarter.  The  average  of 
1784,  1785,  and  1786,  was  54s.,  and  that  of  1791,  1792,  and 
1793,  was  54s,  1  Itf.  Wages  of  bricklayers  advanced  from  2s.  4  L 
to  Ss.  per  day,  while  those  of  masons  and  plumbers  appear  to  have 
remained  stationary.  TTie  power  of  commanding  the  necessaries 
of  life  had  increased  about  25  per  cent  among  the  former^  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case  without  being  accompanied  by  a 
general  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  and  increase  in  the  power  of 
obtaining  commodities  generally. 

From  1793  to  1801,  the  extra  expenditure  amounted  to  200 
millions.  During  that  time  the  population  must  have  increased 
nearly  10  per  cent.,  or  probably  900,000  persons,  requiring  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  and  of  production^ 
The  government  being,  however,  a  competitor  for  that  capital, 
the  price  rose,  and  slocks,  of  which  only  £  102  could,  in  1789,  be 
had  for  £  100  money,  fell  so  low  that,  in  1797,  £  100  in  money 
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A  view  of  ike  progress  of  expenditure^  of  production^  and  of  can 
the  American  tear  to  the  termination  of 
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28 
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149 
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116 
199 
197 
168 
158 
163 
142 
174 
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159 
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14G 
147 
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846,000 
951,000 
982,000 

1,104,000 

1,243,000 

1,507,000 

1,399,000 

1,511,000 

1,563,000 

1,240,000 

1,382,000 

1,145,000 

1,254,000 

1,103,000 

1,319,000 

1,302,000 

1,445,000  39 

1,345,000  40 

1,625,000 

1,414,000 

1,463,000 

1,494,000 

1,485,000 

1,424,000 

1,372,000 

1,531,000 
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1,507,000 

1,665,000 
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18,000 
19,100 
21,200 
19,600 
32,300 
80,600 
28,400 
33,500 
18,000 
23,000 
25,200 
31,400 
22,700 
31,200 
42,500 
51,600 
54,200 
55,600 
52,300 
61,300 
59,000 
55,500 
72,700 
42,000 
88,500 
127,700 
92,300 
61,300 

54,000 
92,000 
86,000 
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3,083 
1,982 
4,150 
4,513 
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4,902 
3,454 
4,653 
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MumptioTif  in  Great  Britain  j  during  the  period  from  the  close  of 
the  wars  of  the  Fiench  Revolution,  in  1S16. 
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98 
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3.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

1785, 

99 

641 

358 

56 

54  0 

2  4 

2  10 

3  3 

1786, 

92 

665 

495 

68 

47  4 

1787, 

95 

668 

635 

82 

51  4 

1788, 

92 

679 

668 

74 

55  4 

1789, 

93 

603 

590 

63 

62  8 

1790, 

103 

749 

711 

69 

63  4 

3  0 

2  10 

3  3 

1791, 

101 

740 

749 

74 

55  4 

1792. 

107 

760 

807 

74 

53  4 

1793, 

117 

728 

908 

70 

56  0 

1794, 

109 

719 

787 

85 

54  0 

1795, 

139 

746 

559 

68 

81  4 

3  0 

2  10 

3  3 

1796, 

117 

758 

633 

80 

80  0 

1797. 

108 

693 

577 

71 

62  0 

1798, 

107 

753 

516 

66 

54  0 

1799, 

123 

834 

421 

58 

75  4 

1800, 
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842 

543 

69 

126  8 

3  0 

2  10 

3  3 
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87 
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5  1 
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1810, 
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89 

112  0 

5  2 

5  8 

5  9 

1811, 

125 

966 

950 

91 

108  0 

5  5 
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5  9 

1812, 
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953 
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92 
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5  9 

5  9 

1813, 
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891 

912 

93 
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5  5 

5  9 
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1814, 
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84 
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5  5 
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1815, 
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81 
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5  1 

5  9 

5  9 

1816, 

120 

969 

696 

72 
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5  1 
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5  5 

*  We  have  taken  the  prices  at  Windsor,  as  given  by  Tooke,  in  preference  to  the 
average  prices  of  England,  because  we  had  no  table  of  the  latter  eztonding  tfaroogh- 
out  the  whole  period. 
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would  command  £  199,  interest  upon  government  securities  having 
risen  to  six  per  cent  The  natural  consequence  was  that  the  re- 
venue of  individuals  was  no  longer  applied  to  promote  that  increase 
of  production  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  increased 
population.  Not  only  did  ihe  ratio  of  production  fall,  but  the 
actual  production  was  diminished  during  many  of  those  years, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  capitalist  claimed  an  increased 
proportion  of  this  diminished  quantity. 

Shipping,  which  had  attained  the  height  of  1,563,000  tons  in 
1792,  fell  to  1,103,000  tons  in  1797,  and  in  1801,  the  quantity 
was  only  1,345,000  tons.  The  import  of  hides  experienced  a 
slight  increase.  That  of  cotton  wool,  which  had  averaged,  in 
1789  and  the  three  following  years,  31  millions,  averaged  in 
1795-6-7-8  less  than  28  millions.  In  the  three  following  years 
it  underwent  a  considerable  increase,  a  large  portion  of  which 
was,  however,  for  re-export*  The  import  of  sheeps'  wool  expe- 
rienced less  variation.  That  of  silk  fell  considerably.  The  con- 
sumption of  foreign  produce  generally,  which  had  risen  during 
peace  to  14  millions,  fell  in  1797,  as  low  as  12  millions.  It  rose 
again  to  an  average  of  17  millions ;  but  a  very  important  portion 
of  this  increase  was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  in  raw  materi- 
als, to  be  re-exported  in  a  manufactured  shape,  and  was  not  con- 
sumed at  home-t  The  number  of  bricks  that  paid  duty,  fell  almost 
steadily  from  1793  to  1709,  being  in  the  latter  year  only  about 
45  per  cent,  as  great  as  in  the  former,  and  that  of  tiles  experi- 
enced a  great  reduction.  Enclosures,  which  had  risen  from  22 
to  60,  continued  to  rise  during  1794,  and  1795;  and  again  in 
1797;  but  the  average  of  1799,  1800,  and  1801,  was  less  than 
that  of  1793-4-5.  The  number  of  cattle  sent  to  market,  which 
averaged  in  1793,  and  1794,  113  thousand,  averaged  in  1797  to 
1800,  only  116  thousand,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent  in  the  population.  From  1793  to  1798,  the  number  of  sheep 
was  not  in  any  year  so  great  as  in  1792,  and  in  the  two  following 
years  the  increase  was  less  than  10  jDcr  cent.  The  average  price 
of  corn,  in  the  eight  years  from  1794  to  1801,  both  inclusive, 
was  835.,  being  an  increase  of  above  50  per  cent  upon  the 
prices  of  the  previous  period. 

*  The  export  of  cotton  manufactures,  which  in  1792,  was  £2,024,386,  rose,  in 
1798,  to  £3,602,488;  in  1799,  to  £5,808,009;  and  in  1800,  to  £5.854,057.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  at  least  two  millions  of  pounds  of  the  apparently  increased  consumption 
of  foreign  produce  was  of  raw  materials  for  re-export.  The  quantity  of  cotton 
coiuumed  in  Great  Britain^  must  have  been  leas  tlian  in  Uie  previous  yean,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  population. 

t  See  note  to  pag^e  166. 
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During  this  time  wages  remained  stationary,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  the  labouring  classes  could  obtain  but  two-thirds 
as  much  wheat  as  during  the  former  period.    Capital  no  longer 
kept  pace  with  population,  and  the  capitalist  would  not  invest  his 
means,  unless  he  could  obtain  at  least  as  high  interest  as  he  could 
have  from  the  government    The  number  of  ships  was  reduced, 
and  freights  rose.    The  risk  of  capture  caused  insurance  to  be 
high.    High  profits,  high  freights,  and  great  risks,  raised  prices, 
and  diminished  consumption.    The   number  of  enclosures  no 
longer  kept  pace  with  tlie  growth  of  population ;  capital  was  no 
longer  applied  in  the  usual  ratio  to  the  land,  and  prices  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  agricultural  produce  rose.    The  capitalist  obtained 
a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  of  labour,  but  his  actual  return 
in  wheat  for  a  givev,  quantity  of  capital  was  diminished.    During 
the  period  of  nine  years,  from    1793  to   1801,   100  pounds 
would  command,  on  an  average,  148  pounds  in  the  three  per 
cents.     In  1789,  the  same  sum   would  have   commanded    102 
pounds.    Interest  had  advanced  45  per  cent,  and  provisions  had 
advanced  50  per  cent    The  wealthy,  whose  expenditure  for  pro- 
visions bore  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  total  amount,  were 
enabled  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  labouring  classes  upon  the 
old  terms,  and  articles  of  luxury  rose  but  slowly  compared  with 
those  of  necessity.    The  owners  of  land  obtained  high  prices  for 
their  products,  while  they  paid  low  wages,  retaining  thus  a 
large  proportion.    The  money  income  of  some  landiiolders  was 
much  augmented,  while  their  real  income  or  power  of  obtain- 
ing commodities  was  diminished,  and  that  of  all  was  prevented 
from  increasing.    Had  the  capital  wasted  in  war  been  applied 
to  the  making  of  roads  and  other  improvements,  all  the  land  of 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  rendered  much  more  productive; 
the  buildings  would  have  continued  to  increase  as  they  did  in  the 
period  from  1783  to  1793,  in  which  latter  year  the  consumption 
of  bricks  was  908  millions;  town  lots  would  have  risen  in  value; 
and  water  powers  would  have  been  occupied.    All  this  was  pre- 
vented.   Those  whose  lands  had  been  aided  by  capital,  and  who 
were  provided  with  good  roads,  obtained  large  revenues,  Ijecausc 
others  were  prevented  from  competing  with  them.   Those  whose 
lots  were  built  upon,  obtained  good  rents,  because  the  number  of 
houses  did  not  increase  in  the  usual  ratio,  and  those  who  had 
erected  mills,  and  availed  themselves  of  their  water  powers,  were 
well  paid,  because  the  Fimitalion  of  capital  prevented  competition ; 
but  when  they  came  to  apply  their  revenues  to  the  purchase  of 
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commodities,  they  found  that  they  had  less  than  they  had  had 
before.  Then*  real  incomes,  measured  in  any  thing  but  labour 
or  money,  had  diminished.  * 

The  apparent  profits  of  trade  increased,  but  the  risks  increased 
also.  The  regularity  of  peace  v/sls  superseded  by  the  gambling 
operations  of  a  state  of  war,  and  while  some  men  made  large 
fortunes,  a  vast  number  were  ruined.  The  commissions  of  bank- 
ruptcy, which  in  1790-91-93,  averaged  816,  rose,  in  1793,  to 
1956;  in  1794,  to  1041;  in  1795,  to  879;  in  1796,  to  954;  in 
1797,  to  1115;  in  1798,  to  911 ;  in  1799,  to  717;  in  1800, to  951 ; 
and  in  1801,  to  1199,  fnaking  an  average  of  lORO. 

In  the  years  1790-91-92,  the  commissions  of  bankruptcy 
against  bankers,  were  only  two  in  number,  whereas,  in  1793, 
there  were  26,  and  from  1794  to  1801,  both  inclusive,  38,  making 
an  average  of  above  7  per  annum,  from  1793  to  1801. 

The  amount  of  productive  power  was  diminished  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  employed  in  carrying  muskets  and  navigat- 
ing ships  of  war,  instead  of  using  spades  and  navigating  merchant 
vessels,  and  by  the  waste  of  capital  generally,  incident  to  a  state 
of  War.  The  amount  of  production  was  diminished  in  its  ratio 
to  population,  and  there  was  less  to  be  divided  among  the  labour- 
ers and  the  capitalists.  This  caused  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
distribution,  and  the  owners  of  capital  were  enabled  to  claim  a 
larger  share  of  the  proceeds,  leaving  the  labouring  classes  to 
pay  the  chief  "part  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  they  must  al- 
xoays  do. 

During  most  of  this  period,  the  government  was  unable  to 
make  any  great  increase  in  its  direct  claims  upon  those  classes. 
The  revenue,  which  in  the  two  years  prior  to  the  war  averaged 
eighteen  millions  and  a  half,  averaged  in  the  first  four  years  of  the 
war  only  eighteen  millions,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  an  augmented  rate  of  excise  and  other  duties,  showing  a 
great  decrease  of  consumption.  In  1798,  the  necessities  of  the 
government  compelled  a  resort  to  almost  every  description  of  tax 
that  could  be  devised,  and  their  claims  reached  the  capitalist  in 
the  form  of  an  income  tax.  The  revenue  in  the  four  last  years 
of  the  first  war  was  as  follows: 

1798,  ....    £20,518,780 

1799,  .     •     .     .     28,607,945 

1800,  .     «     .     .     20,604,008 

1801,  ....     28,085,829 

The  following  table  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  taxes  on 
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necessaries  consumed  by  the  labouring  population  had  been  ad- 
vanced. 


1790. 

1796.              1900. 

Strong  beer, 

8«.  Od. 

8«.  Od.           9s.  5J. 

Malt, 

10     6 

10     6             10      6 

Tea, 

12^  per  cent. 

20^  per  cent.  30  per  cent. 

Tobacco,    - 

1     3 

17               1     7i 

Sugar, 

12     4 

15    0              20     0 

The  price  of  salt  was 

ad- 

vanced  in  consequence 

of  the  duty,  from 

4     8 

to 

6     U  and  to  14     0 

At  the  close  of  the  first  war,  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  pro- 
perly  of  Great  Britain  was  burthened  with  a  mortgage  for  money 
borrowed  from  1794  to  that  time,  the  interest  upon  which 
amounted  to  thirteen  millions,  and  was,  in  justice,  payable  by  that 
property.  The  owners  had  become  apparently  wealthy,  because 
their  incomes,  measured  in  geld  and  silver^  had  increased  in  con- 
sequence of  the  augmented  prices  of  commodities  resulting  from 
diminished  production.  The  debt  was  a  lien  upon  their  property, 
and  had  an  account  been  then  made  out  it  would  have  been  found 
that  their  condition  had  not  only  not  improved  during  war  in  the 
same  ratio  that  it  had  improved  during  the  period  of  peace,  but 
that  it  had  deteriorated.  They  had  had  high  profits,  high  freights, 
high  rents,  high  prices  of  grain,  but  they  had  contracted  a  debt, 
the  interest  of  which  required  thirteen  millions  of  pounds,  per 
annum,  out  of  those  rents  and  profits.  The  difficulty  of  accumu- 
lating capital  had  increased,  while  the  amount  of  the  conveniences 
and  necessaries  of  life  obtainable  in  return  for  the  use  of  a  given 
quantity  of  it  had  decreased. 

The  injurious  efiect  of  war  would  have  been  perfectly  evident 
to  the  capitalist  had  the  mode  of  raising  supplies  for  the  war  been 
different  Had  all  the  extra  demands  of  the  government  been  sup- 
plied by  an  income  tax,  he  would  have  found  that  his  extra  profits 
were  thus  absorbed ;  but  instead  of  paying  his  money,  he  lent  it, 
receiving  from  the  government  an  engagement  to  pay  a  high  rate 
of  interest,  which  interest  was  collected  from  the  labouring  class- 
es, by  taxes  on  salt,  beer,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.  The  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  production  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with  a 
diminution  in  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  labourer,  and  the 
mode  of  raising  supplies  for  the  government  tended  to  throw 
upon  him  almost  the  whole  cost  of  the  war,  thus  vastly  increasing 
his  sacrifices.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  pauperism  should  have  increased,  and  that  the  amount  ex- 

VOL.  II. — 42. 
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pended  for  relief  of  the  poor,  which  in  1785,  was  £1,912,241, 
should  have  risen  in  1803,  to  £4,077,891.« 

Here  was  established,  at  once,  a  tax  upon  capital.  The  owners 
thereof  would  not  impose  such  a  tax,  believing  that  taxes  upon 
consumption  would  be  less  injurious  to  themselves;  but  that 
which  they  would  not  pay  directly  to  the  government  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  war,  they  were  compelled  to  pay  indi- 
rectly. Taxes  upon  commodities  forbade  the  use  of  them  by  the 
labourer,  and  the  owner  of  landed  and  other  capital  was  com- 
pelled  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  those  who  were  thus 
deprived  of  the  power  of  supporting  themselves. 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  period  from  1802  to  1810,  both 
inclusive.  The  extra  expenditure,  which  in  1800  and  1801  had 
averaged  35}  millions,  sunk  in  1802  to  28  millions,  and  the 
average  of  that  year  and  the  two  following,  was  less  than  27 
millions,  being  little  more  than  in  1796,  when  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  was  less  by  nearly  a  million,  than  in  1803.  The 
effect  of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  applied  to 
production  was  shown  immediately.  The  shipping  rose  in  1802, 
to  1,625,000  tons,  and  in  1804,  after  the  war  had  recommenced, 
amounted  to  1,463,000  tons,  being  nearly  300,000  more  than  in 
1795.  The  consumption  of  foreign  produce,  the  import  of  which 
increased  in  1801,  with  the  approach  of  peace,  averaged,  in  that 
year  and  the  three  following,  nearly  18}  millions,  being  one  half 
more  than  in  1797,  and  exceeding,  by  above  3  millions,  the  average 
of  that  and  the  three  following  years.  A  part  of  this  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  great  increase  in  the  import  of  cotton  and  sheeps* 
wool,  for  manufacture  and  re-export,  but  the  increased  consump- 
tion was  very  great.  The  number  of  enclosure  bills,  which  averaged 
in  1797-8-9,  only  67,  rose  in  1802  to  80,  and  averaged  in  that 
and  the  three  following  years  above  100,  exceeding  by  67  per 
cent  the  number  in  1793.  The  number  of  cattle  brought  to 
Smithfield  market,  which  averaged  in  1796-7-8-9,  only  114,000, 
rose  to  above  125,000  in  1804.  The  number  of  sheep  rose  in  that 
year  to  903,000.  The  number  of  bricks  and  tiles,  which  paid 
duty,  increased  rapidly,  showing  a  vast  increase  in  the  amount 
of  building.  The  price  of  grain  fell  to  an  average  of  less 
than  70s.,  being  an  advance  of  only  20  per  cent  upon  the  ave- 
rage for  five  years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Wages 
rose  nearly  67  per  cent.,  and  the  labourer  could  now  earn  a  much 
larger  amount  of  commodities  than  he  could  have  obtained  in 

*  Marshairt  1  ubles,  p.  19. 
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1793.  The  proportion  of  the  capitalist  was  diminished,  as  is  seen 
by  the  price  of  stocks.  From  1797  to  1801,  both  inclusive, 
£100  would  command,  on  an  average,  £177  of  3  per  cents, 
giving  an  interest  of  5J  per  cent.,  whereas,  in  1802-3-4,  the  same 
sum  would  command  but  about  £164,  giving  an  interest  of  about 
4^  per  cent 

The  expenditure  of  1804,  exceeded  greatly  that  of  1802  and 
1803,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  series  of  years  in  which  the 
waste  of  capital  was  constantly  increasing.  The  results  are  seen 
in  diminished  production.  Shipping  ceased  to  increase,  and  was 
in  1807  less  in  quantity  than  it  had  been  in  1800.  It  rose  after- 
wards, but  a  vast  portion  of  the  increase  was  occupied  as  trans- 
ports for  the  use  of  the  army  in  Spain,  and  cannot  be  considered 
productive.  The  consumption  of  foreign  produce  experienced  a 
small  increase.  The  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  brought  to 
market  increased,  but  the  number  of  enclosures  fell  off  from  104, 
in  1804,  to  52  in  1805,  and  did  not  until  1810  attain  the  height 
of  1802.  The  price  of  grain  rose  rapidly,  until  at  length  in  1812, 
it  was  at  the  enormous  height  of  128^.  per  quarter,  being  more 
than  double  the  average  price  before  the  war.  Wages  also  rose, 
but  very  slowly,  and  although  those  who  earned  3s.  in  1790,  now 
received  5s.  5(f.,  that  sum  would  not  purchase  an  equal  quantity 
of  provisions,  showing  a  diminution  in  the  labourer'* s  quantity^  re- 
sulting from  the  diminution  in  his  proportion. 

The  effect  of  the  waste  produced  by  the  war,  was  greatly  di- 
minished by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Great  Britain 
was  placed.  In  no  other  country,  except  the  United  States,  were 
person  and  property  secure.  War  raged  throughout  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  territories  of  every  State  were  in  turn  ravaged. 
The  consequence  was  that  capital  to  an  immense  extent  was 
transferred  to  England,  thus  making  some  amends  for  the  con- 
stant drain  upon  her  resources.  This  capital  assisted  to  produce 
the  vast  machinery  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to 
work  up  the  immense  amount  of  cotton  and  sheeps'  wool  now 
imported.  The  former  rose  from  about  25  millions,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  to  an  average  of  above  100  millions  in 
1810  and  1811,  and  the  latter  had  trebled  in  amount  The  pos- 
session of  this  machinery  enabled  her  to  produce  clothing  of  all 
descriptions  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  to  command  in  return  for  labour  a  larger 
amount  of  the  precious  metals.  Hence  the  rapid  rise  in  the  money 
price  of  labour  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  capital  be/ran 
again  to  increase,  by  which   the   labourers  were  enabled  to 
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command  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than 
they  could  have  done  before  the  war*  The  waste  of  the  second 
war  soon  lessened  the  ratio  of  production  to  population.  Money 
wages  did  not  fall,  because  with  the  improvements  in  machinery 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  could  always  produce  commodities 
that  could  command  in  foreign  markets  an  increased  amount  of 
the  precious  metals.  Diminished  production  could  not  show  iisdf 
in  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  money  loages  because  the  power  of 
obtaining  money  was  not  diminished,  and  therefore  became  obvi- 
ous in  the  form  of  increased  prices  of  all  articles  of  necessity, 
except  clothing.  Such  was  its  form,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  we 
now  again  see  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  com,  consequent  upon  its  diminished  production, 
the  landholders  were  compelled,  in  1803,  to  apply  for  an  increase 
in  the  duty  on  importation ;  and  the  price  at  which  wheat  was 
allowed  to  be  imported  on  payment  of  a  nominal  duty,  was  then 
increased  from  54^.  to  665.  The  government,  in  like  manner, 
claimed  its  share  of  the  high  money  wages,  and  the  taxes  under- 
went the  following  changes — 


1800. 

1805. 

1810. 

Malt,    . 

10«.   6d. 

IBs.   8d. 

34«.   Sd. 

Strong  beer,      - 

9     5 

10     0 

17    10 

Tea,     - 

20  per  cent. 

65i  per  cent. 

96  per  c^t. 

Tobacco, 

1      7i 

1      8i 

2     2i 

Sugar,  - 

20      0 

27      0 

26      6 

Rum,   - 

9      Oi 

13      5i 

13     7| 

Salt  advanced  from 

14      0       to 

16    lOi 

19     9 

Thus  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  thrown  upon 
the  labouring  classes.  Their  situation  had  improved  since  1793, 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  improvements  in  machinery,  by  which 
clothing  was  rendered  more  ^asy  of  acquisition;  but  for  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions  it  had  not  varied.  Their  money  wages  were 
higher,  but  grain  had  increased  in  a  ratio  equally  great,  and  the 
diminished  growth  of  capital  prevented  the  increase  of  houses, 
and  enabled  the  owners  of  those  already  existing  to  demand 
higher  rents,  or  an  increased  proportion  of  the  wages  of  their  oc- 
cupants, while  the  taxes  on  other  important  articles  of  consump- 
tion had  advanced  their  prices,  so  as  to  absorb  an  important  portion 
of  the  saving  upon  clothing.  From  1802,  their  situation  had  ma- 
terially deteriorated.  Production  had  not  kept  pace  with  popula- 
tion, and  their  proportion  had  diminished. 

The  owner  of  capital  invested  in  the  funds  could  not  obtain  as 
large  an  amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  in  1802.    At  that 
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time,  £  100  in  money  would  purchase  £142  in  stock,  yielding  4^^«y 
per  cent.,  for  which  he  could  have  wheat  at  67*.  4i  per  quarter^ 
and  all  other  provisions  in  proportion.  In  1810,  £100  would 
command  £147  of  stock,  yielding  4^^  percent  interest  Wheat 
was  then  at  112s.  per  quarter,  and  commodities  of  all  descriptions 
had  greatly  advanced.  The  improvements  by  building  were  not 
greater,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  population,  than  in  1803, 
the  number  of  bricks  consumed  being  little  more  in  1810  than  in 
the  former  year,  and  the  number  of  tiles  being  almost  precisely 
the  same.  The  owner  of  land  near  the  cities  was  debarred  from 
the  advantage  that  would  have  arisen  out  of  the  increase  of 
capital,  and  consequent  growth  of  cities  and  towns.  The  owner 
of  that  in  cultivation,  had  acquired  a  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon 
the  consumer  of  corn  and  other  provisions,  but  he  in  his  turn 
was  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  labourers  who  were  thereby  de- 
prived of  the  -powers  of  supporting  themselves,  and  at  the  same 
time  subjected  to  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tax  upon  his  income  for 
the  maintenance  of  government 
From  1802  to  1810,  the  bankruptcies  were  as  follows : 


Traden. 

Banken. 

1802, 

1,090 

8 

1803, 

1,214 

8 

1804, 

1,117 

6 

1806, 

1,129 

9 

1806, 

1,268 

6 

1807, 

1,862 

1 

1808, 

1,433 

6 

1809, 

1,882 

7 

1810, 

2,314 

26 

The  debt  contracted  since  1793,  demanded  26  millions  for 
the  payment  of  interest,  and  was  a  mortgage  upon  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  amount  of  the  principal  All  that 
could  be  supplied  by  the  labouring  classes  had  been  taken , 
while  most  of  that  which  should  have  been  contributed  by  the 
capitalists,  had  been  lent  Had  the  capital  now  been  assessed 
upon  that  body,  it  would  have  been  found  that  they  had  not  in- 
creased in  wealth  as  they  had  supposed.  We  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  labouring  classes  were  impoverished  by  the 
war,  and  there  is  equal  evidence  that  the  capitalists  were  so,  in 
the  fact  of  the  very  slow  increase  of  investments  for  the  benefit 
of  their  landed  property ;  in  the  diminished  quantity  of  commodi- 
ties that  could  be  obtained  in  return  for  the  use  of  any  given 
quantity  of  capital;  and  in  the  increased  taxes  on  capital,  in  the 
form  of  poor  rates. 
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Large  aa  had  been  the  expenditure  between  1803  and  1810, 
the  nation  had,  nevertheless,  grown  in  wealth,  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  bear  the  burthen  with  some  ease,  and  agricultural  production 
at  the  close  of  that  period,  had  attained  the  same  height  as  in 
1802  and  1803,  with  a  considerable  increase  of  manufacturing 
production.  The  expenditure  of  1811  and  1812  increased  con- 
siderably, and  the  average  amount  of  shipping  employed  was 
less  in  those  years  than  in  1810 ;  the  foreign  produce  consumed 
fell  off;  the  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  imported  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  the  average  of  enclosures  of  those  years  was  less  than  in 
1810,  and  the  average  of  cattle  and  sheep  brought  to  market  di- 
minished, and  the  price  of  grain,  which  was  rather  less  in  1811, 
rose  in  1812,  to  128^.  per  quarter.  Wages  in  money  remained 
the  same,  but  the  power  of  obtaining  commodities  was  still  fur- 
ther diminished.  The  interest  of  capital  rose,  but  would  not 
command  as  large  an  amount  of  provisions  as  in  1810.  The 
number  of  buildings,  as  shown  by  the  consumption  of  bricks  and 
tiles,  increased  in  1811,  but  again  fell  off  in  1812,  and  continued 
to  do  so.    The  bankruptcies  in  those  years  were, 

Traden.  Banken. 

1811,  .           2,500           -  4 

1812,  •           2,228          -  17 
being  greater  by  150  per  cent  than  in  1792. 

In  1818,  and  the  following  years  to  1816,  the  expenditure  still 
further  increased.  The  tonnage  employed  increased  rapidly;  but 
a  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  additionsij  quantity  was 
unproductively  used  as  transports,  adding  nothing  to  the  national 
wealth.  The  consumption  of  foreign  produce  fell  off;  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  was  greatly  reduced,  while  that  of  wool  and 
of  silk  increased  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies from  the  continent  now  opened  to  British  commerce.  The 
number  of  enclosures  diminished ;  the  quantity  of  cattle  and  of 
sheep  brought  to  market  fell  off  greatly ;  the  amount  of  building 
was  greatly  reduced,  and  the  consumption  of  bricks  fell  below 
that  of  1792.  Wages  remained  the  same,  but  grain  fell  to  the 
price  of  1805  and  1806. 

The  markets  which  had  been  closed  to  British  manufactures 
were  now  opened,  and  grain  was  imported  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, thus  increasing  the  facility  of  production.  The  ability  to  pur- 
chase provisions  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  class  was  increased, 
and  their  condition  improved.  During  this  period,  the  sum  expend- 
ed for  the  relief  of  the  poor  fell  from  £6,294,581  to  £5,724,839. 

A  period  of  extraordinary  changes  like  that  under  consideration, 
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was,  of  course,  attended  with  immeDse  losses  among  traders  and 
capitalists,  and  we  find,  of  course,  a  vast  number  of  bankruptcies, 
to  wit: 


Traders. 

Banken. 

1818, 

1,958 

8 

1814, 

1,612 

29 

1815, 

2,284 

26 

1816, 

2,731 

87 

Capitalists,  traders,  and  farmers  were  involved  in  one  common 
ruin.  The  diminished  power  of  production  had  enabled  capital- 
ists generally  to  retain  a  large  proportion  of  the  commodities 
produced,  and  particularly  of  com.  In  consequence  of  this 
diminished  production,  those  persons  who  were  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing silver  and  gold  found  that  in  exchange  for  a  given 
quantity  thereof  they  could  not  obtain  as  large  a  quantity  of  com 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive,  and  thus  they  suffered  by 
the  waste  caused  by  the  wars  of  Europe.  The  occupier  of  land, 
accustomed  to  obtain  a  given  quantity  of  gold  in  exchange  for  a 
given  quantity  of  wheat»  had  contracted  to  pay  a  certain  money 
rent  to  his  landlord.  The  increased  facility  of  producing  com 
now  enabled  the  producer  of  gold  to  obtain  a  larger  quantity  in 
exchange  for  his  products,  by  which  he  was  benefited ;  but  the 
tenant  who  had  contracted  to  pay  a  given  rent  was  ruined,  be- 
cause his  contract  was  to  deliver  gold^  and  not  com^  the  commo- 
dity which  he  produced.  He  would  have  been  willing  to  deliver 
a  larger  quantity  of  wheal  than  could  ever  before  have  been  ob- 
tained by*his  landlord  as  rent,  but  the  latter  wanted  gold,  and  not 
wheat  To  enable  him  to  deliver  the  quantity  of  the  commodity 
that  he  had  contracted  for,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  diminish 
the  power  of  production,  by  forbidding  importation  when  the  price 
was  below  8O5.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  there  has  been 
an  almost  constant  fall  in  the  money  prices  of  commodities  gene- 
rally, attended  by  a  constant  efibrt,  by  means  of  restrictions,  to 
maintain  the  price  of  corn,  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  reduction  of  money  rents. 

In  the  succeeding  ten  years,  the  debt  underwent  a  reduction  of 
forty  millions.  The  gross  receipts  from  taxation,  which  in  1817 
were  82  millions,  fell  to  63  millions.  The  waste  of  the  war  was 
over,  and  capital  increased  rapidly.  The  consequence  was  a  rapid 
increase  of  production,  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
proportion  assigned  to  the  labourer.  His  wages  remained  at 
nearly  the  same  rate,  while  the  prices  of  all  commodities  fell,  and 
thus  his  situation  gradually  improved. 
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On  a  former  occasion,*  we  gave  an  extract  from  a  report  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  showing 
that  no  material  change  had  taken  place  in  the  money  wages  of 
agricultural  labour  since  the  war;  and  the  following  statement  of 
wages  of  young  women  in  cotton  mills  at  Manchester,  compared 
with  the  prices  of  articles  of  necessity,  shows  that  in  manu- 
factures there  has  been  no  material  change  of  wages,  while  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  required  by  them  have  fallen  greatly. 
1603.      1808.       1813.       18ia      1833.      18^.      1833. 


ThtoaCb  tptnuera, 
per  week  of  73 
boon,                  9i.  Id. 

9«.0d.     B9.4d.    9«.10d. 
to9    3 

9$.  Id.  9$.  Id.  8«.10iL 

Hoon  worked,            78 
WageipBid,   .        10$.  nd 

60           75            77 
.  7f.5i<i.   8f.8d.  lOf.  Sd, 
to9  6 

74         78          69 
9f.31i.9f.U  8f.5)^ 

Floar,per3401be.,40   0 

55    6      70  0       47    0 
to83  0    to60    0 

40    0     45    0    35  0 

•olatoei,    ••     ••       7   0 

13    0      13  0         7    6 

5    9       7    0      4  6 

Batchen*  meat,       0    6 
Code,  per  113  Ibe.,   0  10 

0    5)                    0    5 

0    61      0  8        0    6 

to  7 

0    4)     0    4i    0   8i 
0    6       0    6     0  5| 
to  61     to  6i 

Strong  ctliooee,  per 
yard,                     0  10 

0    9                  0   4 

The  interest  of  capital  has  fallen  during  that  time,  and  the 
three  per  cents,  which  in  1813  would  afford  the  holder  4i  per 
cent  interest,  will  now  give  him  but  about  Si  per  cent  With 
that  he  could,  however,  in  1833,  purchase  60  per  cent  more  of 
flour,  potatoes,  meat,  coals,  and  calicoes,  than  he  could  do  in  the 
former  period.  Here  we  have  increased  production  yielding  to 
the  capitalist  a  diminished  proportion  with  a  constant  increase  in 
the  real  profit  of  capital,  and  to  the  labourer  an  increased  propor- 
tunif  enabling  both  labourer  and  capitalist  to  increase  their  con- 
sumption, a  result  corresponding  precisely  with  that  which  we 
have  already  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  the  United  States.t 

•  VoL  L  p.  855. 

t  VoL  I.  p.  93. 

t  For  the  taUee  we  have  here  pven  we  are  indebted  to  Ifr.  Tooke'e  exodleiit 
work  **On  High  and  Low  Prioee.**  The  object  of  that  gentleman  waa  to  diiaboie 
the  pablie  mind  in  regard  to  the  too  prevalent  notion  that  war  expenditure  pro- 
dnoed  Ugh  profiti,  and  to  thow  that  the  nation  advanced  more  rapidly  in  peace 
than  in  war.  He  attribotee,  aa  we  do,  the  high  prioea  to  deficient  prodnctifln«  but 
he  attribotee  deficient  prodoetion  mainly  lo  bad  eeaaona.  Unfimmrable  aeaaoni 
may  occur  in  perioda  of  peace  aa  well  aa  of  war,  and  the  apprehenaionof  them  will 
not  indace  a  love  of  peace ;  bat  if  Mr.  Tooke  had  ahown  that  the  natural  effect  of  a 
i  of  capita],  waa  to  increaae  greatly  the  effect  of  bad  aeaaona,  and  that  in  all 
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The  most  striking  fact  that  is  to  be  observed,  on  a  review  of 
this  period,  is  the  entire  abstinence  of  the  governnr)ent  from  taxes 
on  capital,  until  forced  thereto  by  absolute  necessity.    During 


I  it  tended  to  lessen  the  power  of  production,  snd  to  diminish  the  proportion 
obtained  by  the  labourer,  how  strong  would  have  beent  he  argument  in  favour  of 
peace! 

Deficient  production  must  always  be  attended  with  the  same  effect,  be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Tooke  that  unfavourable  seasons  contributed  • 
to  produce  the  state  of  things  we  have  reviewed,  but  we  differ  much  in  our  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  influence  exorcised  by  them,  and  believe  that  vastly  more  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  waste  of  capital  by  war. 

To  show  the  difierenoe  of  effect  produced  by  unfiivourable  seasons  in  time  of 
peace,  firom  that  produced  when  the  waste  of  capital  by  war  combined  therewith,  we 
shall  give  a  brief  view  of  the  seasons  from  1783  to  1800,  with  the  prices  of  wheat* 

ileer^e  prico  tf 

1783,  not  remarkably  unfiivourable,  followed  by  a  severe  winter,        -  7f.  M. 

1784,  cold  and  ungenial^^evere  winter,  -7    0} 

1785,  .  -  .  - 6    3| 

1786,  committee  appointed  by  the  corporation  of  London,  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  dearth  of  provisions,  and  their  high  price.  The 
magistrates  of  Sunderland,  state  that  **  for  the  last  three  years  we 

have  had  two  very  dry  summers,  and  three  very  scTere  winters,**  5  11 J 

1787,  - 7    0| 

1788,  ---------  7    31 

1789,  crops  indifferent,  -  -  -  -  -  -  8    1) 

1790 --.77 

1791,  remarkably  abundant,    -  -  •  -  6    0 

1793,  scanty  and  indifferent,   -  -  -  -  -  7    6} 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  period  from  1783  to  1793,  both  inclu- 
sive, says  Mr.  Tooke— f».  355— there  seems  to  have  been,  after  the 
very  bad  harvest  in  1783,  a  large  proportion  of  severe  winters  and 
backward  springs  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  series,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1791,  no  instance  of  very  abundant  produce. 

1793,  a  very  dry  summer — ^wheat  moderate— spring  crqM  deficient,  -  6    5 

1794,  wheat  deficient    Leguminous  crops  failed  totally ,t        -  •  7  11| 

1795,  an  unfavourable  season.    Bounty  granted  on  importation  of  wheat, 

16f.  to  30c.  per  quarter,  -           -           -                        •            -  11  9 

1796,  a  plentiful  harvest,          -                        -                                    -  8  5 

1797,  crops  somewhat  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality,                      .  6  9 

1798,  moderately  abundant,     -           -            -           -           .'           -  7  0 

1799,  **  as  ungenial  to  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  animal 
creation,  as  any  on  record,**        -            -           -           •            -  13  6 

1800,  a  highly  unfavourable  season,    -  -  -  •  -        19    0 
In  this  period,  **  afler  the  indifferent  and  scanty  crops  of  1793,  there  were  bo 

*  In  making  this  average  we  have  taken  the  two  returns  that  are  affected  by  the 
erop  of  the  year.  Thus,  for  1783,  we  have  taken  tha  price  at  Michaelmas,  1783, 
and  Lady-day,  1784. 

t  From  the  Eton  College  return,  quoted  by  Tooke,  p.  38    Appendix. 

t  Arthur  Young  says,  **  the  leguminous  crops  have  scarcely  returned  even  the 
seed  oonmitted  to  the  ground  for  them.** 

VOL.  II. — 43. 
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the  whole  war,  the  capitalist  loaned  to  the  government,  while  the 
labourer  gave.  Unjust  as  this  may  seem  it  was  still  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  labourer  that  such  should  be  the  case,  because,  had  the 
government  attempted  to  make  capital  pay  its  fair  proportion  of 

ftwer  than  fimr  of  great  and  general  defieiencj,  vis.  1794-5-9  and  1800 ;  two  of 
bare  aTerage.prodnoe,  1793  and  1795;  two  only  of  (pood  eropa,  1796  and  1798,  and 
there  were  four  aevere  winters  among  the  eight,  viz.  1794-5, 1796-7, 1798-9,  and 
1799, 1800,  followed,  as  such  winters  in?ariablj  are,  by  cold,  backward  springa.***- 
3bdfce,p.966. 

Both  periods  commenced  with  Tory  bad  seasons,  those  of  1789  and  1799.  In 
the  first  there  was  only  one  year  of  abundant  produce,  that  of  1791,  in  which  the 
aterage  price  was  fit.  In  the  second  is  the  year  1796,  giving  an  abundant  harresl, 
with  the  price  tXS§  Sd.  If  we  now  take  the  period  from  1783  to  1793,  both  in. 
dasive,  11  years,  with  a  succession  of  bad  springs,  severe  winters,  and  short  crops, 
and  bat  one  year  of  abundant  produce,  we  shall  obtain  an  average  price  of  7f .  Then 
taking  the  six  years  from  1794  to  1799,  both  inclusive,  we  shall  have  tioo  of  good 
erops ;  ens  somewhat  deficient  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  three  an&.vourable  seasons, 
in  which  the  average  price  was  9f  •  3d.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  thrown  out  of 
view  the  year  1800,  in  which  the  aversge  price  was  19i.  We  have  done  this,  be> 
oause  we  desire  to  give  every  advantage  to  this  second  period.  The  reader,  on  com- 
paring  Mr.  Tooke*s  account  of  the  first  eleven  years,  will  be  satisfied  that  it  vast 
have  b9tfL  worse  than  the  second  of  six  years,  notwithstanding  which  the  prioa  in 
the  latter  period  of  war  was  one  third  higher  than  in  the  previous  one  of  peace. 

We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  nn&voorable  sessons  might 
have  oocorred  in  a  time  of  peace,  without  affecting  the  prices  of  wheat  in  the 
second  more  than  in  the  first  period.  During  the  early  years  of  the  war,  the  diveraior 
of  capital  from  its  proper  employment,  tended  to  limit  production,  and  to  increase 
the  capitalist's  share  of  production.  It  limited  cultivation,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  a  necessity  for  importing  grain.  It  limited  the  amount  of  shipping  em- 
ployed, the  consequence  of  which  was  an  advance  of  fi-eights.  It  increased  risk, 
and  raised  the  rate  of  insurance;  all  of  which  extra  charges  were  required  to  be 
paid  by  the.  consumer.  Every  thing  tended  to  diminish  the  share  of  the  labourer. 
In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  give  the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  labour 
upon  a  farm  of  100  acres,  at  three  periods,*  viz. 

1790.  1803.  1813. 

Labour,  J£85    5«.  4d.  j£118  Of.  4<i.  £161  19t.  IR 

Price  of  wheat,  56     6  56     6  108     9 

In  the  course  of  the  93  years  that  elapsed  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  those 
periods,  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  agricnl- 
toral  capital.  The  implements  in  use  were  better,  and  the  mode  of  action  had  been 
materially  improved.  If  we  suppose  the  product  of  the  100  acres  in  the  first  period 
to  have  been  200  quarters,  and  allow  10  per  cent  of  improvement  in  each  of  the 
above  periods,  we  diall  have  for 

1790,  1803,  1813, 

Quarters.  Quarters.  Quarters. 

A  product  of  .  900  990  949 

Wages  in  wheat,        -30  49  33 

Here  we  find  1790,  a  period  of  peace,  giving  15  per  cent  of  the  product  to  the 
labourer;  1803  following  immediately  after,  a  period  of  peace,  giving  him  19  per 
oent,  and  1813,  a  period  of  war,  with  immense  expenditure,  giving  only  19)  per 

*  Returns  made  to  the  Board  uf  Agriculture,  and  published  by  Arthur  Youngs 
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the  cost  of  the  war»  investments  at  home  would  have  ceased,  and 
capital  would  have  sought  elsewhere  for  employment,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  would  have  been  a  still  more  rapid  decrease  in 
the  ratio  which  production  bore  to  population,  and  a  still  mare 
rapid  decrease  in  the  proportion  falKng  to  the  share  of  the  la- 
bourer. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  to  the  labourer  of 
the  highest  importance  that  government  should  be  adminis- 
tered in  that  way  which  tends  to  permit  the  most  rapid  growth  of 
capital.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  mode  of  raising  contri- 
butions for  its  maintenance  should  be  such  as  to  cause  its  weight 
to  be  equally  felt  by  all  portions  of  the  community,  in  order  that 
every  member  thereof,  the  farmer  and  his  labourer,  the  capitalist, 
the  magistrate,  and  the  mechanic,  should  feel  the  necessity  of 
opposing  every  measure  tending  to  increase  expenditure,  and  of 
uniting  with  his  fellow  citizens  in  all  measures  tending  to  secure 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  diminution  in  the  cost  of  govem- 
nment 

The  employment,  in  the  business  of  government,  of  a  single  man 
whose  services  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  a  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity of  the  whole  amount  of  his  labour.  The  services  of  the  sol- 
dier arc  lost,  as  are  those  of  the  maker  of  muskets  and  of  powder. 
Those  of  the  sailor  are  lost,  as  are  those  of  the  men  employed  in 
building  ships  of  war,  in  casting  cannon,  <Slc.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  highest  importance  to  all  classes,  but  particularly  to  the  la- 
bouring population,  that  the  share  of  the  government  in  the 
general  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  should  be  small.  It 
is  no  compensation  to  them,  that  fine  palaces  or  splendid  theatres 
should  be  built  The  same  capital  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
ducers, would  build  rail  roads  or  canals,  facilitating  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  means  of  subsistence  or  of  enjoyment. 


eant  The  landlord  retained,  in  Uie  fint  caae,  170  qnartere,  and  in  the  latter  919, 
Imrthened  with  immenae  poor  rates  and  a  heavy  income  tax.  His  net  inoome  in 
wheat  was  diminished. 

The  only  rise  of  any  moment  that  has  taken  place  since  ISli,  when  wheat  feU  to 
74i.  per  qouter,  is  that  of  1817  and  1818,  in  which  years  it  was  94e.  9d.  and  84t.  Id. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  tendeney  downward  in  the  price  of  wheat,  while 
wages  have  been  steady.  The  latter  have  been  rising  at  the  expense  of  profits, 
precipely  as  profits  before  rose,  at  the  expense  of  wages.  During  the  war,  inter- 
ftrence  with  the  growth  of  eapit&l  enabled  the  owner  of  it  to  obtain  an  nndoe  pro> 
portico  of  the  prodoct,  but  since  that  time  the  restraint  laid  npon  the  employment 
of  a  rapidly  increasing  capital  has  limited  the  field  of  employment,  and  its  power 
of  prodncticn.  Tlie  labourer's  preporf ton  is  large,  bnt  the  awumtU  would  be  much 
greater  for  him  and  for  the  oapiuUst,  were  there  no  such  restrietioas. 
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Mr.  irCulloch  deems  taxation  advantageous  as  a  spar  to  ex- 
ertion.   Re  says : 

**  We  are  also  disposed  to  believe,  how  paradoxical  soever  such  a 
notion  may  appear,  that  the  taxation  to  which  we  have  been  subjected 
has,  hitherto  at  least,  been  favourable  to  the  progress  of  industry.  It 
is  not  enough  that  a  man  has  the  means  of  rising  in  the  world,  within 
his  command ;  he  must  be  placed  in  a  situation,  that,  unless  he  avail 
himself  of  them,  and  put  forth  all  his  energies,  he  will  be  cast  down  to 
a  lower  station.'** 

He  thinks  that  it  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  that, 

**  However  great  the  capacity  of  the  principle  of  accumulation  to 
repair  the  waste  of  capital,  we  must  take  care  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
supposing,  as  very  many  have  done,  that  its  operations  are  in  all  cases 
promoted  by  a  large  public  expenditure.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed, 
this  is  true.  A  moderate  increase  of  taxation  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  habits  and  industry  of  a  nation,  that  an  increase  of  his  family,  or 
of  his  necessary  and  unavoidable  expenses,  has  upon  a  private  indi* 

vidual."t 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  calculated  to  produce  great  error. 
The  moment  we  admit  that  taxation  in  any  case  tends  to  pro- 
mote industry,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  we  shall  stop.  What 
is  moderate  in  England  would  be  deemed  immoderate  in  the 
United  States ;  but  were  the  rulers  of  the  latter  possessed  of  the 
same  power,  they  might  adopt  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  views,  and  fancy 
that  the  taxation  of  England  was  sufficiently  moderate,  and 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  might  be  advanced  by  maintain- 
ing an  army  of  70  or  80,000  men,  and  a  navy  of  100  or  200 
8hips.J  What  is  the  result  of  experience  T  In  the  United  States, 
taxation  has  never  been  sufficiently  heavy  to  substitute  fear  of 
poverty  in  the  place  of  the  hope  of  improvement  of  condition ; 
it  has  never  operated  as  a  stimulus.  In  England,  that  feeling  has 
existed  to  a  great  extent,  yet  in  many  parts  thereof  cultivation 
is  carried  on  in  as  careless  and  slovenly  a  manner  as  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  as  witness  the  following : 

"  In  the  rich  soil  of  Essex,  the  wretched  system  of  fleet  ploughing, 
and  whole  year  fallows,  is  still  pretty  generally  followed ;  the  agri- 
culture of  Sussex  is  said  to  be  at  least  a  century  behind  that  of  East 
Lothian  or  Norfolk ;  and  in  some  of  the  midland  counties,  it  is  cus- 


•  M*CuIloeh*8  Statiitici  of  British  Empire,  Vol.  II.  p.  38. 

t  M*Calloch*fl  Principles,  p.  113. 

t  Mr.  M'Culloch  thinks  that  "sound  policy"  would  suggegt  that  **our  peace 
establishment  should  be  fiicd  at  fos-ty  to  Jifty  thousand  able-bodied 
M'CvUoeh^B  EdiiioH  of  WeaUh  of  Natumt,    Artitle  on  ImpreBBtnent. 
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tomary  to  yoke  four  or  five  horses  to  a  plough  for  the  tillage  of  light 
land?"* 

In  coQfinnation  of  his  view,  Mr.  M'CuIioch  says,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  farms  should  pay  rents  fully  equal  to  their  value,  and 
that  low  rents  tend  to  cause  a  decline  in  the  tenant's  industry. 
He  quotes  Mr.  Low,  who  says, 

**  I  have  not  seen  an  instance  of  rent  being  very  low,  and  husbandry 
at  the  same  time  being  good.  Innumerable  are  the  instances  of  farm- 
ers living  miserably,  and  even  breaking,  on  farms  at  very  low  rents, 
being  succeeded  by  others,  on  the  same  land,  at  very  high  rents,  who 
make  fortunes."! 

The  error  here  we  conceive  to  be  the  substitution  of  effect  for 
cause.  In  a  district  in  which  cultivation  is  bad,  produce  is  small 
and  rents  are  so.  Landlord  and  tenant  are  probably  a  match  for 
each  other,  and  both  are  behind  the  age.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
the  former  would  not  rent  his  land  for  less  than  its  proper  price, 
or  if  he  did  so,  the  farmer  would  become  rich.  In  this  state  of 
things,  a  man  coming  from  a  part  of  the  country  where  more  in- 
telligence existed,  and  where  cultivation  had  been  improved, 
would  be  able  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  and  make  larger  wages  for 
himself. 

In  Poland,  in  France,  in  Germany,  cultivation  is  bad  and  rents 
are  low.  Which  is  the  cause,  and  which  the  effect  ?  Do  igno- 
rance and  insecurity  cause  bad  cultivation,  and  does  that  cause 
rents  to  be  low :  or,  do  the  low  rents  causet  he  people  to  be  ig- 
norant and  careless  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  every  increase  of  production  is  attended  by  a  diminution 
of  the  share  of  the  capitalist^  or  of  his  power  to  tax  the  labourer 
for  the  use  of  his  capital ;  and  every  such  diminution  is  attended 
by  an  increase  in  the  steadiness  with  which  labour  is  applied.  It  is 
universally  found  that  the  low  rents  absorb  the  la  rgest/»Y)por<zo;t 
of  the  product. 

If  taxation  be  a  stimulus,  the  advantage  must  increase  with  its 
extent,  and  taking  2^.  per  week,  must  do  more  good  than  taking 
Is.  Mr.  M*Culloch,  however,  insists  that  it  shall  be  moderate; 
but  moderation  depends  on  habit.  That  which  would  appear 
to  him  very  moderate,  would  be  deemed  very  immoderate  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  people  are  unaccustomed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes. 

We  think  Mr.  M'CulIoch  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  with 
the  man  who  attributes  increased  vigour  to  two  glasses  of  brandy, 
while  he  deprecates  the  drinking  of  a  quart,  as  likely  to  produce 

•  MTulloch.    Principles,  p.  456.  f  liiid.  p.  1 13. 
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intoxication.  The  man  in  sound  health  who  drinks  two  glasses, 
will  not  work  as  well  as  he  who  drinks  none,  but  he  will  do  so 
much  better  than  his  neighbours,  who  drink  by  the  quart,  that  it 
may  be  supposed  that  his  superiority  results  from  the  glasses 
taken,  when  it  really  arises  out  of  the  six  that  he  has  forborne 
to  take.  If  taxation  be  good  so  is  the  lash ;  both  will  make 
people  work,  but  neither  will  make  them  work  well,  nor  will 
they  ever  do  so  unless  they  can  feel  that  they  are  working  for 
their  own  advantage. 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  writer,  shows  his  views 
of  the  eflkct  of  immoderate  taxation. 

**  The  effect  of  exorbitant  taxes  is  not  to  stimulate  industry,  but 
to  destroy  it.  No  roan  will  ever  be  really  and  perseveringly  indus* 
trious,  whose  industry  does  not  yield  him  a  visible  increase  of  com- 
forts and  enjoyments.  If  taxation  be  carried  so  high  as  to  swallow 
the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  industry  above 
what  is  required  to  furnish  us  with  mere  necessaries,  it  must,  by  destroy- 
ing the  hope  and  means  of  rising  in  the  world,  take  away  the  most 
powerful  motive  to  industry  and  frugality,  and,  instead  of  producing 
increased  exertion,  will  produce  only  despair.  The  stimulus  given 
by  excessive  taxation  to  industry,  has  not  been  unaptly  compared  to 
the  stimulus  given  by  the  lash  to  the  slave — ^a  stimulus,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages  and  nations  has  proved  to  be  as  inefiectual  as  it  is 
inhuman,  wheq  compared  to  that  which  the  expectation  of  improving 
his  condition,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  industry  without  molestation, 
gives  to  the  productive  energies  of  the  citizen  of  the  free  State.*** 

This  is  equally  true  of  all  unnecessary  burthens,  whether  great 
or  small  So  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  person  and 
property,  money  spent  for  the  support  of  government  is  as  use- 
fully expended  as  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  or  provisions ;  but 
when  the  sum  taken  exceeds  what  is  required  for  that  purpose,  it 
is  only  a  question  of  amount  between  the  sovereign  of  India,  who 
exacts  one  half  of  the  produce,  and  the  legislator  of  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States,  who  exacts  a  million  of  pounds,  or  of  dollars, 
for  which  an  equivalent  is  not  given. 

Legislators  would  do  well  to  recollect  the  following  sound  re* 
marks  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell : 

<<  Taxation  is  the  price  we  pay  for  government ;  and  every  particle 
of  expense  that  is  incurred  beyond  what  necessity  absolutely  requires 
for  the  preservation  of  social  order,  and  for  the  protection  against  fo- 
reign attack,  is  waste,  and  an  unjust  and  oppressive  imposition  upon  the 
public.  Every  minister,  and  every  member  of  Parliament,  who  has  the 
power  to  spend  or  save  public  nx>ney,  should  do  his  best  to  prevent  the 

•  Slip,  Ency.  Brit  art.  Tuation. 
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wants  of  the  State  from  depriving  the  people  of  the  means  of  {Providing 
for  their  wants,  and  therefore  economy  and  frugality,  which  are  virtues 
in  a  private  station,  for  their  vast  influence  upon  national  happiness  in 
public  stations,  become  the  most  pressing  of  duties."* 


Heretofore,  a  largo  portion  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have 
believed  that  a  state  of  war  was  that  in  which  the  nation  was 
most  prosperous,  and  they  have  been  content  to  barter  the  advan- 
tages of  peace  for  the  glories  of  Blenheim  or  Ramilies,  Vittoria 
or  Waterloo.  Intoxicated  with  glory,  and  deafened  by  shouts  of 
victory,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  celebrating  tlieir  triumphs,  they 
have  squandered  hundreds  of  millions  seeking  that  prosperity 
which  stood  at  their  doors  waiting  the  return  of  reason.  Like 
the  drunkard,  feeling  after  every  such  debauch  the  injurious 
etfocta  of  excitement,  they  have  been  disposed  to  attribute  those 
effects  to  the  absence  of  stimulus,  and  not  to  the  stimulus  itself. 
Thus  at  each  return  of  peace,  the  nation  has  found  itself  burthened 
with  increased  debt,  requiring  increased  taxes«  tending  to  lessen  the 
enjoyments  of  the  people ;  but  those  inconveniences  have  been  at- 
tributed, not  to  the  war,  but  to  the  peace.  The  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  has  been  a  proneness  to  embrace  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  recommencing  hostilities,  and  causes  the  most  insignificant 
— ^the  taking  of  Oczakow — the  seizure  of  the  Falkland  Islands^or 
the  denial  of  the  right  to  cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras — 
have  been  sufficient  to  set  the  nation  in  a  flame.  When,  at  length, 
the  French  revolution  occurred,  it  was  gladly  seized  upon  as  af- 
fording an  opportunity  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent, 
in  accordance  with  the  system  that  has  prevailed  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  the  war  then  commenced  was 
persevered  in,  until  its  close  found  the  nation  in  a  state  of  pros- 
tration, and  the  people  by  whom  it  was  most  desired,  reduced  to 
the  alms-house. 

•*  Ships,  colonies,  and  commerce,"  was  the  cry  of  Napoleon, 
echoed  by  the  British  ministry,  and  gladly  re-echoed  by  the  peo- 
ple, always  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of  prosperity  with 
that  of  extended  dominion.  During  the  whole  of  the  last  century, 
a  similar  erroneous  association  led  the  nation  to  do  that  which 
each  member  of  it  would  have  deemed  madness  in  an  individual, 
because  it  was  supposed  that  the  rules  which  should  govern  the 
actions  of  individuals  could  not  be  applied  to  those  of  nations. 
Had  they  seen  a  man  wasting  his  means,  and  incurring  heavy 
debts  in  the  prosecution  of  hazardous  enterprises,  the  benefit  of 

•  Finuidal  Reform,  p.  107. 
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which  was  doubtful,  even  should  they  succeed  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  anticipations,  while  his  farm  was  untilled,  or  his  business  ne- 
glected, they  would  have  said  that  he  must  become  bankrupt, 
and  his  credit  would  have  been  destroyed.     Yet  the  people  who 
would  argue  thus  in  regard  to  an  individual,  neglected  the  means 
of  prosperity  within  their  grasp,  seeking  to  increase  their  store  at 
the  expense  of  their  neighbours ;  and  the  addition  of  a  new  colo- 
ny,  although  like  Gibralter,  Malta,  or  St.  Helena,  productive  only 
of  cost,,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  entitle  the.  minister  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation.    Every  acquisition  was  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  debt  and  consequent  increase  of  taxation,  tending  to 
prevent  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  farm  at  home,  until  at  length 
it  was  found  necessary  to  apply  the  same  system  to  her  posses- 
sions in  America,  the  attempt  at  which  destroyed  her  connexion 
therewith,  and  added  greatly  to  her  embarrassments.    Had  she 
been  content,  prior  to  the  war  of  1756,  to  cultivate  her  own  re- 
sources, she  would  never  have  experienced  the  want  which  led 
to  that  attempt.    It  is  true,  she  might  not  have  added  Canada  to 
her  already  extended  dominion,  but  she  might  have  retained  her 
other  American  connexions,  perhaps  even  to  the  present  time ;  or, 
when  they  had  become  too  strong  to  be  longer  held  as  colonies, 
the  separation  might,  and  probably  would  have  been  a  peaceable 
one,  each  party  governing  itself,  but  remaining  one  for  all  pur- 
poses of  commerce.    The  battle  of  Plassey  substituted  dominion 
in  the  east  for  that  which  she  lost  in  the  west,  but  it  has  added 
nothing  to  her  prosperity.      It  has  enabled  many  men  to  bring 
home  large  fortunes,  acquired  at  the  cost  of  the  cries,  and  groans, 
and  curses  of  the  unfortunate  Hindoos,  plundered  by  order  of  a 
Clive  or  a  Hastings ;  but  to  the  substantial  comforts  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  it  has  added  nothing  in  any  shape :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  right  of  freely  exchanging  their  products  with  the  peo- 
ple of  India  and  China,  has  been  restrained  for  the  supposed  be- 
vejit  of  the  conquerors  of  India,  who  have  expended  immense 
sums  upon  a  property,  the  whole  income  of  which  is  required  to 
maintain  order  among  its  unfortunate  occupants.  Subsequently,  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  made  large  additions  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  nation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  corresponding  addi- 
tions to  its  embarrassments,  on  the  other ;  increasing  the  care 
and  anxiety  of  the  governors,  and  preventing  that  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  governed  that  would  otherwise  have  taken 
place.* 

•  **  Our  European  commerce  yields  but  a  poor  set-oflf  ajraintt  the  expenses  of  the 
war.    The  hundred  dajs  of  Napoleon  cost  us  forty  millions;  the  interest  of  which. 
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Had  the  laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  efiect 
of  the  various  disturbing  causes  which  prevent  the  action  of  those 
laws,  been  properly  understood,  wars  could  never  have  been 
popular.    Mr.  M'CuIIoch  says,  with  great  truth,  that 

'*  The  labourers  are  masters  of  their  own  fortunes,  and  that  there  is 
little  reason  to  hope  for  any  great  improvement,  until  they  shall  be 
made  to  understand  correctly  the  laws  which  govern  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  the  fact  that  it  rests  with  them  to  determine  what  that  rate  shall 
be.'* 

Had  they  understood  them,  they  would  have  seen  that  a  state 
of  peace  was  that  in  which  they  must  prosper  most,  and  would 
have  been  indisposed  to  join  in  a  pursuit  that  might  bring  them 
"  glory,*'  but  that  must  inevitably  diminish  their  power  of  ob- 
taining food  and  clothing.  Had  they  been  understood  by  those 
in  "  high  places,"  upon  whom  rested  the  cares  of  government, 
they  would  have  seen  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  in  which  would  consist  their  own  true  glory,  were 
not  to  be  promoted  by  empty  triumphs,  nor  by  the  addition  of 
barren  islands  to  their  already  extensive  possessions.  They 
would  have  seen  that  peace  alone  could  do  it,  and  had  they  done 
so,  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  groaning  under  the 
pressure  of  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  government  and  for 
the  support  of  a  host  of  paupers,  might  now  be  the  happiest  and 
freest  from  taxation  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  imagine  the  height  of  prosperity  which  she  might 
have  attained,  had  she  kept  aloof  from  the  intrigues  and  conten* 
tions  of  the  continent  during  the  last  century,  as  she  might  well 
have  done,  and  had  the  thousands  of  millions  expended  in  paying 
men  for  carrying  muskets  been  left  in  the  hands  of  their  owners, 
to  be  applied  as  they  might  judge  most  likely  to  conduce  to  their 
comfort  and  advantage.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  triumphs 
of  peace  are  little  valued,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  could 
maintain  a  peace  for  twenty  years,  is  little  thought  of  when 
compared  with  the  elder  Pitt,  whose  first  wish  was  for  extended 
territory,  and  who  is  best  known  for  carrying  the  nation  trium- 
phantly through  a  war;  and  the  names  of  Alexander  and  of  Caesar 

at  five  per  cent,  is  two  millions.  Now,  oar  exports  to  all  Earope,  of  British  mana- 
facturcs,  amount  to  about  eighteen  millions  annually;  and  taking  the  profit  at  ten 
per  cent,  it  foils  short  of  two  millions :  so  that  all  the  profit  of  all  our  merchants, 
trading  wiUi  all  Europe,  will  not  yield  siifficieiit  to  pay  the  yearly  interest  of  the 
cost  of  the  last  hundred  days  war  on  the  continent,  leaving  all  the  other  hundreds  of 
millions  spent  previously,  as  so  much  dead  loes.''— BiiglaiMt,  IreUnd^  mnd  JiMnca, 
p.  6. 
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are  familiar  to  thousands  who  never  heard  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
or  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 


We  now  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  the  follow- 
ing propositions : 

I.  That  every  increase  of  capital  tends  to  improve  the  quality 
of  labour. 

IL  That  every  improvement  in  tlie  quality  of  labour  is  attend- 
ed with  increase  in  the  amount  of  production. 

III.  That  every  increase  in  the  amount  of  production  is  attend- 
ed by  an  increase  in  the  labourer's  proportion ;  and,  consequently, 

IV.  That  increase  of  capital  is  attended  by  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction, and  an  increase  in  the  labourer's  proportion  thereof. 

V.  That  every  measure  tending  to  prevent  the  growth  of  capi- 
tal tends  to  retard  the  growth  of  production,  and  equally  to  retard 
increase  in  the  labourer's  share. 

VI.  That  the  growth  of  capital  is  most  rapid  where  the  ex- 
penditures of  government  are  small,  and  that  every  increase  in 
the  amount  expended  tends  to  diminish  its  growth. 

VII.  That,  consequently,  every  measure  that  tends  to  lessen 
the  expenditure  of  government,  tends  to  increase  the  power  of 
production^  and  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  product  that  may 
be  claimed  by  the  labourer. 

VIII.  That  every  measure  tending  to  increase  the  demands  of 
government,  tends  to  diminish  the  power  of  production^  and  to 
diminish  the  proportion  of  the  product  that  may  be  clamed  by  the 
labourer. 

IX.  That  although  increased  expenditure  tends  thus  to  pro- 
duce an  increase  of  the  proportion  of  the  capitalist,  the  total  pro- 
duct being  diminished,  tlie  quantity  of  commodities  obtainable 
by  him  in  return  for  the  use  of  any  given  amount  of  capital, 
is  likewise  diminished. 

X.  That  increase  in  the  government  expenditure,  by  arresting 
the  growth  of  capital,  tends  to  diminish  the  comforts  of  both  la- 
bourer and  capitalist 

XI.  That  it  is,  therefore,  to  the  interest  of  both  that  peace  should 
be  maintained,  that  government  expenditure  should  be  diminished, 
that  capital  should  grow,  and  that  production  should  be  increased. 


Allowing  his  views  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  receivers 
of  wages  and  of  profits  to  mislead  him,  Mr.  M'CuIloch  says  that, 
^*  the  demand  for  a  large  numbei  of  men  for  the  supply  of  armies 
and  fleets,  must  raise  wages,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  de* 
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mand  which  it  produces,  and  that  the  increase  of  wages  must  come 
from  profits."  As  the  reward  of  the  labourer  depends  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  comnu>dities  obtainable  in  exchange 
for  a  given  quantity  of  labour ;  as  that  depends  upon  the  total 
amount  of  production ;  and  as  the  labourer's  proportion  increases 
wiik  every  increase  in  tlie  quantity  produced;  this  theory  must  re- 
main unsusceptible  of  proof,  until  it  can  be  shown  that  in  any 
given  community  a  greater  amount  of  commodities  will  be  pro- 
duced where  one  half  of  the  population  is  employed  in  shoulder- 
ing muskets,  than  when  the  whole  are  employed  in  the  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  or  commerce;  or,  when  the  half  shall  be  shown 
to  be  greater  than  the  whole.  If  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  views  on  this 
subject  were  generally  received,  it  would  not  be  extraordinary 
that  wars  shoidd  be  popular  among  the  labouring  classes,  but  if 
they  could  be  made  to  understand  their  own  interests,  they  would 
be  sensible  that  *'  war  is  mischievous  to  every  class  in  the  com- 
munity ;  but  to  none  is  it  such  a  curse  as  to  the  labourers."* 

**  War  is  a  game,  which  were  Uieir  lahjeett  wiie, 
King!  would  not  play  at** — Ontper. 
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60VERNMENT.-OAPITAL^LAB0UR. 

INDIA^FRANCE.— ENGLAND^UNITED  STATES. 

Wb  come  now  to  inquire  into  the  revenue  systems  of  the 
several  countries  to  which  we  have  referred,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  influence  exercised  by  them  upon  the  condition 
of  both  capitalist  and  labourer. 

In  Ihdia,  there  was,  for  a  long  period,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  production,*  attended  by  a 
power  on  the  part  of  the  landholder,  or  capitalist,  to  demand  an 
increased  proportion  of  that  diminished  product  The  effect  of 
this  was  to  place  the  cultivator  daily  more  and  more  at  the  mercy 
of  the  owner  of  landed  or  other  capital.  He  was  willing,  as 
now  in  Ireland  and  in  France,  to  pay  almost  any  price  for  the 
use  of  a  piece  of  land  from  which  he  could  extract  the  food  ne- 
cessary for  his  subsistence.  He  could  not  demand  a  ]ease,t  but 
was  willing  to  remain  a  tenant  at  will,  liable  to  be  driven  off 
when  he  failed  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  his  landlord,  how- 
ever extravagant  they  might  be.^ 

Instead  of  an  increased  ability  to  accumulate  capital,  conse- 
quent upon  an  increase  in  the  power  of  production,  the  unfortu- 
nate Hindoo  found  his  productive  power  diminished,  at  the  same 
time  that  an  increased  proportion  was  taken  by  the  government, 
which  now  claimed  to  be  owner  of  all  the  land.  The  eflect  of  this 
was  entirely  to  prevent  accumulation.  The  great  landlord,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  found  that  the  increased  proportion  gave  hin 
no  increase  of  quantity^  and  further  exertions  were  necessary,  on 
the  part  of  his  collectors,  to  bring  the  revenue  up  to  the  expendi- 
ture. New  taxes  were  imposed — new  monopolies  were  created — 
new  officers  were  appointed — increased  vigilance  on  all  sides  was 
required — the  exertions  of  the  labourer  or  the  manufacturer  were 
scrutinized — and  if  he  produced  a  small  additional  quantity  of 
cloth,§  or  of  rice,  his  taxes  were  increased — but  notwithstanding 
all  these  exertions,  the  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury,  in  1827-8, 
exceeded  by  only  45  per  cenU  those  of  1805,  at  which  time  a 

•  See  pa^  53,  avU.  f  See  ptge  99,  oitfe.  X  Ibid. 
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large  portion  of  the  territory  now  owned  by  the  Company*  was 
under  the  government  of  native  chiefs.*  During  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  that  India  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Company, 
the  governors  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  there  can  be  no  in- 
crease of  capital,  or  improvement  of  condition,  where  the  govern- 
ment claims  aff  thai  is  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  existence^ 
and  that  without  increase  of  capital  there  can  be  no  increase  of 
production  from  which  to  derive  an  increase  of  revenue. 

The  labourer  had  little  inducement  to  exertion  where  every  ad- 
ditional eflfort  was  met  by  an  increase  of  tax.  The  capitalist  would 
not  apply  his  means  to  the  improvement  of  his  property  when  of 
the  increased  product  that  might  be  obtained  one  halif  was  claimed 
for  the  support  of  government  The  necessary  consequence 
was  that  no  such  investments  were  madcf  The  establishment, 
therefore,  by  Lord  Comwallis,  in  parts  of  the  presidencies  of 
Bengal  and  Madras,  of  the  permanent  assessment^  although  its 
extravagant  amount  produced  at  the  moment  great  injury,  was  one 
of  the  happiest  events  that  could  have  occurred  in  British  India, 
and  its  general  eflect  has  been  highly  advantageous;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  system  was  not  extended  throughout  the  empire,  and 
hence  the  slow  progre^  of  improvement  By  it,  the  government 
granted  to  the  Zemindars^  or  proprietors,  all  its  interest  in  their 
lands,  upon  payment  of  a  faxd  annual  rent^  or  tax,  the  eflect  of 
which  was  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  United  States,  instead  of  de- 
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45,974 

19,106 


6,593,396 


£18,478,886 
MkitiVt  Col.  JU6.    £•#!  ImiMt,  FU. //.  p.  113. 
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foanding  payment  for  the  lands  which  it  sells,  contented  themselves 
with  payment  of  interest  upon  a  certain  fixed  value.  The  pro- 
prietors thereof,  frtti  from  further  taxatian^  or  the  ap/nrehension 
of  Of  would  go  on  to  apply  their  capital  to  its  improvement,  and 
would  reap  the  benefits  thereof,  precisely  as  is  now  done  when 
lands  or  lots  are  occupied  under  deeds  stipulating  the  payment  of 
permanent  ground  rents. 

In  India,  however,  the  tax  was  originally  fixed  very  high,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  much  of  the  land  changed  owners, 
and  in  many  cases  i^  would  not  sell  for  the  amount  of  a  singk  year's 
assessment^  The  unfortunate  landholders  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  property,  but  their  successors  were  secure  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it,  and  applied  their  capital  to  its  improvement,  with  the  full  con- 
fidence of  enjoying  the  proceeds.  The  result  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  land  so  held  now  sells  for  sixty  and  seventy  years' 
purchase  of  the  rent  Such  is  the  effect  of  security  of  property 
and  moderate  taxation. 

Had  the  system  been  extended  throughout  the  empire,  the  ethd 
would  have  been  a  rapid  increase  of  production  and  a  great  rise 
of  wages;  but,  unfortunately,  its  progress  was  arrested,  and 
the  holders  of  the  lands  upon  which  it  was  established  now 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  all  those  the  possession  of  which  is  secure 
from  the  heavy  claims  of  the  Company — the  great  landed  pro- 
prietor. They  are  in  precisely  the  situation  of  the  owners  of 
tithe-free  lands  in  England,  who  are  enabled  to  claim,  as  rent^  the 
usual  proportion  of  the  product,  together  with  that  which  would 
be  claim^  as  tiihe.  The  increase  of  capital  which  results  from 
the  diminished  demands  of  the  government  in  those  districts  in 
which  the  permanent  settlement  is  established,  tends  to  increase 
wages,  and  thus  we  see  a  gradual  advance;  but  it  is  slow,  com- 
pared with  that  which  would  take  place  if  the  system  had  been 
made  universal  Were  it  now  made  so,  capital  would  accumu- 
late in  every  part  of  the  empire,  production  would  increase,  the 
share  of  the  capitalist  would  fall,  that  of  the  labourer  would  rise, 
wages  would  increase  rapidly,  and  the  amount  of  profits  to  be 
divided  among  the  owners  of  capital  would  be  greatly  increased. 

In  a  portion  of  Bengal  the  assessment  is  made  every  five  years, 
mid  the  capitalist,  if  he  makes  an  improvement,  does  so  with  the 
knowledge  that  at  the  end  of  that  term  the  government  will  claim 
one  fourth,  or,  perhaps,  one  half,  of  the  extra  product  Under 
the  Mouzawar,  or  village  settlement,  and  the  Ryotwar  settle- 

•  Sm  ptc«  101,  mme. 
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ment,*  the  assessment  is  liable  to  change  every  year.  The  effect 
of  this  is  that  all  the  capital  which  might  be  applied  to  tl.o  land 
would  become  the  property  of  the  landlord — in  the  one  case  at 
the  end  of  a  single  year,  and  in  the  other  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
The  ryot  has  no  inducement  to  exertion,  when  one  half  of  bis 
earnings  is  liable  to  be  thus  swept  away,  nor  will  the  owner  of  ca- 
pital apply  it  to  the  improvement  of  cultivation,  when  one  half  of 
all  the  product  is  taken  by  tho  State.  He  will  not  apply  it  to 
the  purchase  of  machinery  to  aid  the  exertions  of  the  manufac- 
turer, when  every  such  machine  is  taxed  in  the  same  proper Mon-f 
It  would  be  better  for  him  to  give  for  land  in  Bengal,  free  irom 
this  tax,  70,  60,  or  even  100  years'  purchase,  than  to  invest  it 
in  the  presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  subject  to  the  claims 
of  the  government^  In  the  one  case  he  would  purchase  a  pro- 
perty, subject  to  the  payment  of  a  ground  rent,  upon  which  he 
might  make  future  investments  of  capital,  free  from  taxation; 
while  in  the  other  every  new  machine  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  claim  as  the  first  The  efiect  must  be  to  drive  all  capital 
to  Bengal,  and  the  owners  will  pay  a  high  price  far  the  privi- 
lege of  taxing  their  labourers  ai  the  same  rate  as  the  Company 
taxes  them  elsewhere.^  Their  capital  will  increase,  and  with  it 
the  demand  for  labourers;  wages  will  continue  to  rise  as  they 
have  risen;  labourers  will  come  from  other  parts  of  India;  the 
demand  for  land  elsewhere  will  be  diminished,  and  the  Company 
will  find  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  ryots  so  larg^ 
a  proportion  as  is  now  demanded ;  wages  will  there  rise  also,  and 
capital  will  begin  to  accumulate,  tending  to  produce  a  further  rise 
of  wages  and  diminution  of  the  Company's  share,  together  with 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  revenue. 


The  system  of  monopolies  exists  in  full  force.   Opium,  tobacco, 

*  See  {Mfe  93,  anle.  t  See  ptge  96,  ante. 

I  If  Uie  govenuneat  of  the  United  States,  in  place  of  aelling^  ita  western  lands, 
were  to  offer  to  rent  them,  reserring^  the  right  of  ineroMing  the  rent  every  year, 
or  every  fire  yean,  at  the  diicretioo  of  ita  agenta,  no  man  would  cultivate  an  acre 
of  them  so  long  as  he  could  obtain  land  in  the  older  States,  in  fee,  at  prices  treUe, 
or  qnadniple  what  are  now  paid.  There  would  bo  no  emigration  of  either  labour 
or  capital  to  the  west  under  such  a  system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  what  was  already 
there  would  be  likely  to  return. 

i  The  adoption,  by  the  United  States,  of  such  a  system  as  that  we  have  suggested, 
would  be  followed  by  a  rise  of  rents  in  the  older  States.  The  owners  would  de- 
mand an  increased  proportion,  as  the  great  landholder  had  already  done.  Pro- 
duction would  be  diminished,  and  the  growth  of  capital  would  be  alow,  enabling 
ita  owners  to  demand  an  increased  proportioo  of  the  product  of  all,  whether  applied 
to  mamiftetiirei  or  to  agrieoltnre. 
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and  salt,  are  monopolized,  and  yield  to  the  Company  a  revenue 
of  about  £3,850,000,  or  about  18i  millions  of  dollars.  The 
labourer  is  deprived  of  the  right  of  applying  himself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  those  commodities,  and  the  capilalist  will  not  apply  his 
capital  to  improvements  in  the  mode  of  producing  them,  while  he 
is  liable  at  any  moment  to  have  them  taken  from  him  at  an 
arbitrary  price  fixed  by  tlie  agents  of  the  government*  He 
feels  no  security,  and  the  natural  consequence  of  insecurity  is 
diminished  production,  low  wages,  and  unproductiveness  of  capital 
In  addition  to  these  taxes  are  others  upon  exchanges,  upon 
shops,  &c.;  in  fact,  upon  almost  every  operation  of  life.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  revenue  sj-^stem  of  India  is  to  throw  the  whole  burthen 
of  the  government  upon  the  labourer,  and  here  we  find  the  dis- 
advantageous effects  that  we  have  indicated  as  resulting  firom 
such  a  system.  The  people  are  in  a  low  state  of  civilization — 
property  is  insecure — ^and  the  great  capiiaKst  is  compelled  to  ex- 
fend  nearly  the  ichde  of  its  income  in  maintaining  order.  The 
whole  revenue  of  the  landlord  of  all  India  is  but  23  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  or  about  110  millions  of  dollars,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  governors,  of  armies, 
judges,  &c.,  and  the  landlord  is  not  unfrequently  compelled  to 
borrow  largely  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses.  Between 
the  years  1703  and  1828,  the  amount  thus  borrowed  was  nearly 
forty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  192  millions  of  dollars.  Thus 
the  great  owner  of  this  immense  territory  has,  almost  literally, 
no  income  from  it,  while  the  owners  of  the  city  of  London  hate  a 
clear  rental  of  seven  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  owners  of 
land  held  under  the  permanent  settlement  have  been  admitted 
its  partners  in  extracting  from  the  labourer  the  proceeds  of  his 
toil,  under  a  contract  by  which  they  are  relieved  from  the  liability 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  expenses.  Therefore  their  land  sells  at  00 
years'  purchase^  whilst  that  of  the  Company  yields  no  net  revenue 
whatever.  If  the  whole  of  India  were  granted  to  its  occupants 
with  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  a  fixed  contribution,  the 
effect  would  be  that  capital  would  accumulate  every  where,  be- 
cause every  man  would  feel  an  inducement  to  exertion;  property 
would  become  more  secure;  the  necessity  for  maintaining  large 
armies  would  be  diminished;  the  great  proprietor  would  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  expend  the  whole  of  his  income  in  keep- 

*  The  tTeragv  groas  receipts  from  the  sale  of  opiam,  fer  fborteen  jears,  endinif 
with  1831-3,  were  9,383,263  rupees,  and  the  cost  and  charges  990,738  rupees, 
giving  a  profit  of  850  per  cent 
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ing  the  peace;  the  expenditure  would  yearly  diminish;  his  net  in- 
come tcould  rise  rapidly;  and  there  would  be  millions  to  divide 
among  the  proprietors.  Under  such  a  system  continued  for  half 
a  century,  the  reserved  rents  of  India,  after  making  allowance  for 
all  expenses  of  government,  would  represent  a  capital  of  hundreds 
of  millions,  and  its  owners,  instead  of  receiving,  as  now,  one  half 
of  the  gross  product,  would  receive  but  a  sixth,  or,  perhaps,  but 
a  tenth  or  a  twentieth. 

Here  justice  and  self-interest  point,  as  they  always  do,  in  the 
same  direction.  The  enormous  weight  imposed  upon  labour  pro- 
duces a  state  of  affairs  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  capitalist. 
It  grinds  and  oppresses  the  labourer,  compels  him  to  subsist  upon 
a  handful  of  rice,  and  leaves  him  scarcely  any  thing  wherewith 
to  purchase  clothing,  while  it  imposes  upon  the  owner  of  capital 
so  large  a  tax  that  his  immense  property  has  scarcely  any  ex- 
changeable value. 


In  Mr.  Martin's  work  on  the  Cast  India  Colonies,*  it  is  stated 
that  a  parliamentary  document  gives  the  amount  of  land  tax,  per 
head,  in  Bengal,  in  1827,  at  22dL  yearly;  in  Madras,  at  52d.;  and 
in  Bombay,  at  Odd. 

We  have  already  stated  that  a  large  portion  of  the  presidency 
of  Bengalf  was  granted,  under  the  administration  of  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  fixed  rent,  or 
tax.  In  the  territory  of  Madras  about  four  tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion occupy  land  granted  under  the  same  conditions.  The  Zemin- 
dar receives  for  those  lands  as  high  a  rent  as  is  elsewhere  claim- 
ed by  the  Company,  but  he  retains  it  for  his  own  use.  Taking 
the  tax,  in  Bombay,  at  69d.,  and  supposing  that  the  payment, 
per  head,  in  Bengal  and  Madras,  is  not  greater,  there  will  re- 
main in  the  former  47d.,  and  in  the  latter  17(f.4  per  head,  to  be 
divided  among  the  Zemindars. 

We  have  now  before  us  tables  showing  the  precise  amount  col- 
lected in  the  Deccan,  prepared  by  CoL  Sykes,  statistical  reporter 
to  the  government  of  Bombay ^  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  land  revenue  is  6,942,386  rupees,  equal  to  3.30,  per 
bead,  of  the  population.^    This  gives,  at  2s.  to  the  rupee,  BM. 

•  Eait  Indies,  Vd.  II.  p.  133,  note. 

t  Tho  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  OrLwa. 

I  The  payment  of  4Sl\d,  by  foor  tenths  of  the  p9pnlation,  being  the  proportioo 
which  hold  land  under  the  perpetual  settlement,  would  be  equal  to  an  average  of 
17^  per  head,  from  the  whole  population. 

i  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  98. 
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per  head,  being  nearly  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  is  staled  in  the 
document  referred  to  by  Mr.  Martin;  and  as  the  statements  are 
evidently  prepared  with  great  care,  we  shall  use  it  as  autliority 
for  the  amount  elsewhere  received  by  ike  government  and  ike 
Zemindars.  This  would  give  to  the  Zemindars  of  Bengal  an  in* 
come»  per  head^  of  fi8<{.»  or  an  advance  of  about  260  per  cent, 
upon  their  rent* 

If  we  take  3.30  rupees  as  the  amount  paid  as  land  revenue  to 
the  two  parties,  by  135  millions  of  inhabitants,  we  obtain  the  sum 

of 445,000,000 

If  to  this  be  added  one  halP  the  product  of  in- 
dustry otherwise  employed,  ...        200,000,000 


We  obtain 645,000,000 

Land  in  Bengal  sells  at  69  years'  purchase  of  the  rent,t  ^^  ^ 
the  rate  of  interest  is  10  per  cent,  it  is  obvious  that  the  income 
of  the  Zemindar  must  be  at  least  six  times  as  much  as  the  rent; 
whereas,  in  the  above  statement  we  have  assumed  it  at  less  than 
three  times  as  much.  Bengal  contains  90  millions  of  people,  or 
two  thirds  of  the  population  of  British  India,  and  although  wages 
are  somewhat  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire^  the 
poverty  of  the  people  is  exceedingly  great  Production  is  greater 
than  elsewhere,  but  the  Zemindars  have  it  in  their  power  to  take 
an  unusually  large  proportion,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  Company  shall  adopt,  throughout  their  other  territori^  a  dif- 
ferent system.  We  think  it  probable  that  their  share  and  that  of 
the  Company  are  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  product 


Second.  The  amount  of  revenue  from  indirect  taxation  on 
salt,  opium,  tobacco,  &c.,  is  stated  at  £  74^5,726,  or  72  millions 
of  rupees,  or,  with  the  cost  of  collection,  90  millions.  Third,  the 
local  police.  *' Every  village  has  its  own  village  watchman, 
armed^and  paid  by  the  village,  and  as  there  are  163,673  villages 
in  lower  Bengal,  there  is  a  further  force  of  160,000  men  added 
to  the  government  establishment^  They  are  under  the  control 
of  the  head  of  the  village;  the  head  of  the  village  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Tehsildar,  who  is  a  local  native  collector  of  re- 
venue; the  Tehsildar  is  under  the  magistrate,  who  is  the  col- 
lector.'' The  average  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  village  in  the 
Deccan,  according  to  CoL  Sykes's  account,  is  270,  and  if  we  sup- 

•  See  pege  281,  aiut.  f  Mirtip,  Vol  I.  p.  186. 

|SeeiM|reS87,4iiife.  «  Martm,  VoL  L  p.  146L 
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pose  the  vfho\e  expense  of  each  village,  for  its  various  officers, 
to  amount  to  270  rupees,  or  135  dollars,  it  will  follow  that  the 
whole  cost  is  a  rupee  to  each  inhabitant,  or  for  all  India,  135 
millions. 

The  items  above  particularized  amount  to  870  millions  of 
rupees,  being,  as  we  believe,  far  short  of  their  real  amount  If 
the  production  of  all  India  be  taken  at  2000  millions  of  rupees,  or 
200  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
considerably  more  than  one  half  is  required  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  government,  and  for  the  share  of  the  owner  of  capital,  leav- 
ing to  the  labourer  a  miserable  pittance  of  two  rupees  per  month, 
enabling  him  to  obtain,  in  exchange  for  a  year's  labour,  about 
24  maunds  =:  2000  pounds  weight,  of  rice.  Were  a  difierent 
system  adopted  by  the  government,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
capital  would  grow,  that  production  would  increase,  that  the 
share  of  the  labourer  would  rise,  and  that  the  people  might 
gradually  improve  their  condition.* 


In  France,  previous  to  the  revolution,  the  amount  of  expen- 
diture  was  immense,  and  the  whole  revenue  was  derived  from 
the  contributions  of  the  labouring  c  asses  and  from  capital  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  or  trade,  while  the  estates  of  the  nobility 
were  exempt.  The  revolution  was  the  consequence  of  the  system. 
It  annihilated  at  once  the  property  of  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity who  had  before  excused  themselves  from  contributions, 
and  who  had  largely  aided  in  increasing  the  expenditure  of  the 
State.  An  enlightened  self-interest  would  have  taught  them  that 
such  must  be  the  case,  and  that  no  system  could  be  permanently 
advantageous  but  one  in  accordance  with  just  ce. 


In  the  present  revenue  system  of  that  country  we  find  all  the 
taxes  to  which  we  have  referred. 

First,  the  system  of  personal  service.  The  conscription  re- 
quires annually  70,000  men,  who  are  taken  from  their  families 
for  six  years,  and  compelled  to  give  their  labour  with  no  other 

*  **  It  11  the  high  taseisment  on  the  land,**  the  roemben  of  the  board  of  levenoe 
obeeire,  **  which  Colonel  Munro  justly  coniideri  the  chief  check  to  population. 
Wore  it  not  for  the  prennre  of  this  heavy  rent,  population,  he  thinks,  ougkl  to  in. 
erwM  even  /ostor  than  in  America  ;  beoanse  the  climate  is  more  fiiyourahle,  and 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  good  land  unoccupied,  which  may  be  ploughed  at  once, 
without  the  labour  or  expense  of  clearing  away  forests,  as  there  are  above  three 
millinM  of  acrcs  of  this  kind  in  the  ceded  districts.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  a  great 
inereaae  of  population,  and  consequently  of  land  revenue,  might  be  expected  in  the 
eowee  of  twenty-five  years,  from  the  operation  of  the  remisBton.** 
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compensation  than  food  and  clothing.  Theythus  waste  the  best 
years  of  their  lives*  accumulating  nothing,  in  order  that  the 
ownera  of  capital  may  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
tributing as  much  as  would  be  required  to  pay  them  for  their 
labour  at  the  usual  rate  of  wages. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  number  of  men  whose  services  are  tlius 
claimed  by  the  State,  every  citizen  between  20  and  60  years  of 
age  is  enrolled  in  the  National  Guard,  instituted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order,  and  with  a  view  to  guarantee  the  security 
of  person  and  property.  The  whole  number  enrolled  is  5,720,052, 
of  ^om  724,000  are  fully  equipped.  Its  annual  expense  to 
the  State,  the  departments*  the  communes,  and  individuals,  is 
estimated  at  70,500,000  francs,  or  about  14  millions  of  dollars.* 

Here  is  an  expenditure,  ezclurive  of  the  time^  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  Federal  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  sole 
object  is  that  of  Maintaining  a  guard  to  endeavour  to  preserve 
order,  and  to  prevent  one  part  of  the  people  from  destroying  an- 
other part  The  vast  amount  of  service  claimed  by  the  govern- 
ment under  the  law  of  conscription,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
taxes  required  for  the  support  of  large  armies,  produce  so  general 
a  dislike  for  authority,  that  \V  is  necessary  to  organize  the  whole 
nation,  at  vast  expense  of  money  and  of  time,  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  tranquillity.  On  a  former  occasionf  we  desired  to  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  security  obtained  is 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  cost  In  those  countries  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  labourer's  earnings  is  taken  for  the  main- 
tenance of  government,  little  security  is  obtained. 


We  now  give  the  various  items  constituting  the  revenue,  that 
the  reader  may  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
correctness  of  the  views  we  shall  ofier  him  of  the  eflects  of 
the  system.  We  take  the  average  as  given  in  the  Documens 
StatistiqueSf  published  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 

Land  tax,    -  -  -  -  248,619,326 

Direct  and  personal  tax,       •  -  45,965,614 

Doors  and  windows,  -  •  20,634,934 

Trades  and  professions,        •  •  25,807,779 

Expenses  of  notice  to  the  contributaries,  622,656 

Carried  forward,  341,650,309 


•  Apercu  Stalirtiqne,  p.  93.  f  Ptf»  ISS,  mtU. 
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Brought  forward, 
Tax  on  registration  of  mortgages,  dec,         146,702,739 
Stamp  duties,  -  -  -  27,755,007 

Revenue  and  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  domains,    3,1 18,338 


841,650,809 


Domains  and  woods  exchang 

ed  or  mortgaged,      8 1 2,301 

Felling  of  wood, 

4,484,890 

Sale  of  stores. 

2,221,854 

Fines  of  police. 

1,031,297 

Tax  on  salaries, 

228,936 

1  fifi  3S5  36f^ 

Postage, 

25,783,438 

Duty  on  articles  of  silver,     . 

637,969 

Places  in  mail  coaches, 

1,737,287 

Places  in  packets  between  Calais  and  Dover,         50,265 

Foreign  letters, 

549,737 

Extraordinary  receipts, 

43,421 

Customs,     - 

92,082,243 

Navigation  dues, 

2,696,490 

Accessary  recei|)ts. 

965,409 

Salt  monopoly. 

53,543,765 

Confiscations  and  fines. 

1,623,256 

1  RA  ni  t    too 

Tax  on  wine,  brandy,  &c., 

96,095,879 

Various  minor  dues. 

30,658,153 

Recoveries  of  advances. 

944,580 

Sale  of  tobacco  and  snuff, 

66,378,356 

Sale  of  gunpowder. 

3,823,745 

Fines, 

817,144 

Lottery, 

10,420,106 

Miscellaneous, 

6,199,384 

•923,086,298 

Such  is  the  average  for  a  series  of  years;  but  that  of  the  past 
five  years  is  much  greater,  having  been  greatly  increased  since 
the  revolution  of  1830. 


Here  we  find,  second,  taxes  on  capital.    The  land  tax  amounts 


*  The  expenses  of  collection  in  France  are— direct  taxes,  11  per  cent ;  indirect, 
18  per  cent  The  average  being  about  15  per  cent,  it  follows  that  150  miUumt  of 
francB,  or  30  miUion*  of  doUan,  a  ium  nearly  equal  to  Me  whole  co$t  ofgovemrnent, 
in  aU  iUformo^  in  the  UniUd  8tate§,f  are  absorbed  bj  the  collectors  of  the  rerenue. 

t  See  page  116,  ante. 
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to  248  millions  of  francs ;  the  tsit  on  doors  and  windows  to  above 
20  millions.  To  these  must  be  ^dded  the  tax  on  patents,  registry 
of  leases,  deeds,  &c  It  is  obvious  that  no  one  will  apply  capital  to 
the  improvement  of  land,  to  the  building  of  houses,  or  to  the  open- 
ing  of  shops,  dLc.,  unless  he  can  obtain  a  return  that  will  both  pay  the 
tax  and  give  him  the  usual  rate  of  interest  He  deems  it  better 
to  lend  it  to  the  State,  to  be  applied  to  the  carrying  on  of  ruinous 
wars,  than  to  apply  it  to  agriculture,  or  to  the  making  of  roads 
and  canals,  because  in  the  one  case  he  is  secure  of  a  fixed  income^ 
whereas  in  the  other  it  is  uncertain  what  he  will  have  remaining 
after  he  shall  have  paid  the  share  claimed  by  the  State.  The 
consequence  is,  that  while  the  government  can  borrow  money  at 
an  interest  of  four  per  cent,  there  is  a  total  want  of  capital  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  throughout  the  kingdom.  Pro- 
duction is  consequently  small;  the  share  of  the  capitalist  is  great; 
that  of  the  labourer  is  small ;  and  there  is  universal  poverty  and 
distress.  No  advantage  is  here  experienced  by  the  labourer  from 
the  imposition  uf  taxes  on  capital,  because  the  effect  is  to  de- 
prive him  almost  altogether  of  its  use,  and  to  cause  his  labour  to 
be  unproductive^  Were  the  expenditure  reduced  so  as  to  enable 
the  government  to  dispense  with  such  taxes,  capital  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  improvement*  of  land;  to  the  making  of  canals  and 
rail  roads;  to  the  building  of  houses  and  of  manufactories;  to 
tlie  performance  of  exchanges; — the  qujdiiy  of  labour  would  be 
improved;  production  would  be  increased;  the  share  of  the  la- 
bourer would  be  increased;  that  of  the  capitalist  would  fall,  but 
the  amount  of  commodities  at  his  command  would  be  increased, 
and  he  would  no  longer  prefer  lending  to  the  government  at 
four  per  cent.,  when,  by  its  application  to  trade  or  agriculture^ 
be  could  obtain  five  or  six. 


Third.  Taxes  on  consumption  exist  to  an  enormous  extent 
Not  only  are  duties  levied  upon  all  commodities  im^ported  from 
foreign  countries,  but  also  upon  the  removal  of  others  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  we  have  already  shown.*  Upon  all  {pro- 
visions, fuel,  forage,  materials  for  building,  &c.,  a  tax,  (the  octroi^) 
is  levied  at  the  entrance  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns-f  Of  the 
local  revenue  of  France,  amounting  to  more  than  200  millions  of 


*  See  page  85,  ante. 

t  One  thooMnd  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  in  number. — ^I>iif»fi,  Ftreet  iVv» 
duetivu,  JhUnduetion,  p,  xi. 
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francs,*  the  octroi  alone  yields  40  millions.t  In  Lyons,  each 
weaver  is  estimated  to  pay  60  francs y  or  nearly  10  dollars.  On 
a  half  litre  (1-jV  pint,)  of  wine,  per  day,  he  pays  16J  cen- 
trales, making  63.95  francs,  per  annum.J  The  local  revenue  of 
Lyons  exceeds  4,000,000  of  francs,  of  which  the  octroi  yields 
2,400,000,  being  16J  francs,  or  more  than  $  3,  per  head,  of  the 
whole  population,  or  equal  to  $12  for  the  labourer's  family  of  four 
persons.^  We  have  already  shown  that  the  average  income  of 
the  labourers  of  France  cannot  exceed  100  francs  per  head, 
giving  400  francs,  ($75,)  for  a  family  qf  four  persons;  and  it  may 
readily  be  imagined  how  severely  such  a  tax  must  press  upon 
them,  requiring,  as  it  does,  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  whole  amount 
of  their  income  to  pay  it 

Here  we  find  an  immense  portion  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  daily  wages  of  the  labourer,  and  the  result  is,  as  usual, 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  accompanied  by  an  impatience  of 
control,  impairing  the  security  of  person  and  of  property.  We 
find  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  a  disposition  to  turbulence  and 
disorder ;  that  mobs  and  riots  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and 
that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  revolution.  The  consequence 
is  that  an  immense  army  must  be  maintained  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  internal  peace ;  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  army 
the  capitalist  is  obliged  to  contribute  a  large  portion  of  his  rents,|| 

*  D^Mrtmental  expenses,  10  years,  1823  to  1833,  average     48  roi11ioiis,t 
Commudal  do.  "*  1833,  147      •«        •* 

Chieftowns  of  the  departments,  1833,  68      **        ft 

263  millions. 

t  The  strictly  local  ezpenditares  of  the  towns  and  cities  are  paid  out  of  the 
oetroi,  which,  in  1825,  yielded  49,^,500  francs. — Dupin.    ItUnduetiont  p,  xi. 

t  Bowring *s  Second  Report,  p.  38.  ^  Ibid. 

B  The  inhabitants  of  Beaiqolais,  in  their  representation  to  the  two  Chambers, 
thus  give  the  net  prooeeds  of  100  hectolitres  of  wine,  the  produce  of  4  hectares,  or 
9}  acres  of  land— 


Francs. 

Sold  in  Paris,  at  fr.  58  per  hectolitre, 

- 

5,800 

Cost  of  culture^ 

Manure,       .... 

- 

120 

Rent  and  repairs, 

. 

80 

Cooper,  50  barrels,   - 

750 

Carriage,  at  7  fVancs, 

700 

Allowance  in  sale  to  dealer, . 

580 

Direct  taxes,  (Imp6t  Foncier, 

93 

Indirect  do^  at  1.75, 

175 

Octroi  and  timdsit,  2500,      • 

-      2500 

4,998 

Remaining, 

802 

V  DoemiMns  Statlstiquef,  p.  73. 

99 

Ibid.  p.  83. 

nibid.p.87. 
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and  thus  while  the  labourer  is  reduced  to  poverty,  the  capitalist 
is  compelled  to  subsist  upon  a  small  portion  of  what  his  income 
would  otherwise  be.  The  owner  of  land  derives  little  benefit 
from  it,  because  the  taxes  on  capital  are  so  great  that  the  ca- 
pitalist prefers  a  small  income,  secured  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
taxes,  to  the  chance  of  a  large  one,  burthened  with  the  risk  of  an 
increase  in  the  demands  upon  him.  Moderate  expenditure  would 
be  attended  with  increased  ability  to  accumulate  capital ;  labour 
would  be  rendered  more  productive ;  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
would  be  improved;  happiness  would  be  diffused  throughout 
the  nation ;  mobs  and  riots  would  cease ;  the  necessity  for  a 
large  army  would  be  at  an  end ;  and  the  capitalist  would  expe- 
rience the  advantage  in  a  constant  increase  of  his  revenue. 


Fourth.  Monopolies  for  the  benefit  of  the  government,  with  a 
view  to  raise  revenue,  abound  throughout  France.  The  manu- 
facture of  salt,  which  produces  54  millions,  is  farmed  by  a  com- 
pany, and  the  Direction  des  Salines  occupies  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion in  the  Almanack  Royale,  The  manufacture  of  tobacco,  the 
sale  of  which  amounts  to  66  millions,  is  a  monopoly ;  the  right  to 
transport  passengers,  and  to  furnish  post  horses,  is  another.   There 

of  which  half  goem  to  Uie  landlord,  and  half  to  the  tenant,  giving  to  the  ibnner  a 

rental  of  about  JS16,  or  about  fir.  33,  an  acre  for  the  vineyard  land. — Boimiy'a  &- 

eenaBcpottt/r.  103. 

Here  we  find  the  produoi,  -  -  .  -  .  5,800 

Leaa  manure,  repaim,  cooperage,  and  carriage^    .  •  •  1,650 


Net,         ..  -  -  -  4,150 

Thne  divided — 
Government,        ......         3,766 

Capitaliit,  landlord,  -  •  -  .  401 

••         dealer,  •  ...  580 

981 

Labourer,  ...---  401 

4,150 

So  that  of  the  net  product  leee  than  10  per  cent  goes  to  the  producer,  while  34 
per  cent  goee  to  the  capitalist,  and  the  remaining  66  per  cent,  is  absorbed  by  the 
demands  of  the  government. 

"  La  Gloirc  est  le  Dieu  de  la  France." — ^Jlf.  de  Beaumont^  torn.  /.  p.  63. — ^To  that 
deity  they  offer  up  themselves,  and  their  dearest  affections  and  interests ;  their 
country,  and  its  happiness  and  pro.^pcrity.  To  his  worship  is  devoted  a  large  por. 
tion  of  the  products  of  labour,  thu.s  causing  the  same  result  as  if  the  amount  of 
production  had  been  lessened.  His  ministers,  the  Cssars,  the  Alexanders,  and  the 
Napoleons,  are  exalted,  while  those  whose  labours  are  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  human  race  are  forgotten. 
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are  licenses  to  exereise  certain  trades  and  professions,  and  in 
some  cases  the  number  is  limited.  The  object  is  to  throw 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  labouring  classes  the  weight  of  sup- 
porting the  government,  yet,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  effect 
upon  the  capitalist  is  most  seriously  disadvantageous.  Were  the 
people  freed  from  these  monopolias,  the  power  of  consumption 
would  be  greatly  increased,  because  the  cost  of  production  would 
be  greatly  diminished,  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
field  for  the  employment  of  capital  would  be  enlarged.  That 
which  is  now  lent  tp  the  government  at  four  per  cent,  would  be 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  tobacco,  and  other  commo- 
dities, and  the  revenue  of  the  capitalist  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented. 

As  it  is,  a  large  portion  of  the  apparent  production  of  France 
is  a  waste  of  labour.  Were  the  several  manufactures  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  the  productiveness 
of  labour  would  be  greatly  increased.  Under  the  present  system, 
a  small  quantity  of  a  commodity,  at  a  high  price,  contributes  its 
share  towards  the  amount  of  production,  whereas,  under  a  differ- 
ei.i  system,  double  the  quantity  would  be  produced  in  market, 
without  an  increase  of  money  value,  and  the  power  of  consump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  labourer  would  be  doubled.  One  half  of 
the  estimated  value  of  production  of  many  commodities  might 
be  set  down  as  waste.  Such  is  also  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
monopolies  granted  by  law  to  individuals  for  the  supply  of 
various  commodities.  The  importation  of  iron  is  burthened  with 
a  duty  that  is  nearly  prohibitory,  and  labour  is  wasted  in  pro- 
ducing that  which  might  be  obtained  elsewhere  in  return  for  one 
half  of  the  quantity  now  expended  upon  it.  The  manufacturers 
themselves  have  derived  no  benefit  therefrom.  They  obtain, 
with  difficulty,  the  ordinary  interest  upon  their  capital.  From 
year  to  year  they  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  exist  without  legislative  aid,  but 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  compelled  to  demand  a  constant 
increase  of  protection,  and  their  situation  is  now  no  better  than  at 
first.  The  capital  that  might  be  employed  in  producing  com- 
modities to  exchange  for  iron,  is  seeking  employment,  and  its 
owner  is  forced  to  apply  it  directly  to  the  manufacture  thereof, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  it  will  yield  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  New  works  are  erected,  having  less  and  less 
advantages  for  its  production,  and  the  consumers  are  taxed  for 
their  maintenance.  Production  is  small ;  the  people  are  poor  and 
turbulent ;  capital  increases  slowly ;  the  capitalist  fears  to  invest 

VOL.  II. — 46. 
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it  in  the  making  of  roads  or  canals,  and  thus  tite  field  far  its 
employment  is  limited  by  the  very  measures  which  produce  the  nc- 
cessity  for  keeping  on  foot  a  large  army^  whose  support  requires 
heavy  taxes  upon  capital  Thus  the  same  measures  by  which  the 
labourers  are  forced  to  pay  heavy  contributions  for  the  supposed 
benefit  of  tlie  capitalist,  at  the  expense  of  their  comfort,  render  it 
necessary  for  the  latter  to  do  the  same  to  maintain  tranquillity,  thus 
diminishing  his  already  small  income. 

What  we  have  said  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  is 
equally  true  in  regard  to  nearly  all  the  products  of  France. 
Wheat  is  forbidden  to  be  imported  when  it  is  below  a  given 
price.  This  regulation  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer 
of  wheat,  and  the  owner  of  the  land,  but  its  effect  is  to  keep  the 
consumers  in  poverty ;  to  continue  insecurity ;  to  render  neces- 
sary large  armies,  and  heavy  impositions  upon  capital ;  and  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  making  of  canals  or 
rail  roads,  by  which  his  property  would  be  benefited.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  producer  of  silk  was  forbidden  to  export  it, 
and  compelled  to  exchange  it  for  commodities  at  home,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  silk  weaver.  In  the  one  case,  the  workman  is 
taxed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  producer  of  wheat ;  in  the 
other  the  producer  of  silk  is  taxed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the 
workman.  The  import  of  sugar  is  burthened  with  heavy  duties, 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  colonies  of  France,  and  the  colo- 
nies are  compelled  to  make  their  exchanges  in  France,  that  the 
people  of  the  mother  country  may  have  an  opportunity  to  repay 
themselves  by  taxing  them.-  The  high  duties  on  sugar  induce  an 
effort  to  produce  it  at  home,  by  a  process  less  expensive  than  that 
of  passing  colonial  sugars  through  the  custom  house,  and  the 
colonies  demand  a  tax  upon  the  manufacture.  The  import  of 
cotton-twist  is  prohibited,  for  the  benefit  of  the  spinner  of  France, 
and  the  government  is  compelled  to  permit  it  to  be  smuggled,* 
lest  the  cotton  weaver  should  be  ruined.  The  poor  man  who  is 
desirous  to  part  with  his  ragged  shirt,  to  be  converted  into  paper, 
is  forbidden  to  exchange  it  out  of  the  kingdom.f  The  price  of 
paper  must  be  kept  down,  and  he  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers  of  books;  but  the  consequence  of  such  measures  is  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  unable  to  read  or  write;  they  are 
kept  in  ignorance,  and  are  turbulent  and  disorderly,  and  those 

*  Tlionp h  it  is  notoriouB  Uiat  lar^  quantities  are  introduced  into  the  fiictoriea 
of  Tarare,  orders  have  been  issued  to  secure  the  twist  ajfainst  seizures,  when  it  has 
reached  its  destination." — TIotDriiur'a  Firi»t  Report^  p.  9. 

t  Soe  pajfe  8i,  ntite. 
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who  do  consume  books  are  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  armies 
to  keep  the  peace. 

Here  we  see,  as  is  seen  throughout  the  world,  the  oppression 
of  the  labourer  producing  turbulence  and  discontent,  leading  to 
riots  and  murder,  and  terminating  in  revolution,  which  again 
renders  necessary  increased  expenditure,  increased  taxation,  and 
increased  calls  for  personal  service,  in  the  hope  that  by  a  military 
organization  of  the  whole  people,  some  security  for  person  and 
property,  and  some  stability  of  government,  may  be  obtained. 
These  increased  demands  render  it  still  more  difficult  to  obtain 
the  means  of  support,  at  the  same  time  that  they  increase  the 
number  of  those  who,  withdrawn  from  the  'Mull  pursuits  of  civil 
life,''  find  themselves  cast  loose  on  society,  without  trades  or  pro- 
fessions, and  are  willing  to  lend  themselves  and  their  swords  to 
any  project  that  holds  out  the  prospect  of  another  division  of  pro- 
perty. 

The  capitalist  endeavours,  by  taxes  on  consumption,  to  throw 
the  burthen  of  government  upon  the  labourer,  and  by  obtaining 
restrictions  upon  the  import  of  those  commodities  which  he 
produces,  to  indemnify  himself  for  what  he  is  compelled  to  con- 
tribute, but  the  efibrt  is  vaia  Capital  is  unproductive.  Its  owner, 
in  his  division  with  the  labourer,  retains  a  large  proportion  of  the 
product,  but  the  government  claims  a  large  portion  of  his  share. 


We  have  estimated*  the  product  of  France  at  7,000  millions, 
8,000  of  which  go  to  the  capitalist  The  direct  contribution  of 
the  capitalists  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  450  millions,  being 
15  per  cent  of  their  share,  and  leaving  but  about  2500  millions 
of  francs,  or  500  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  divided  among  all 
the  owners  of  capital,  in  a  nation  of  38  millions.  The  conse- 
quences are  what  might  be  expected.  The  incomes  of  France 
are  small ;  so  small,  that  to  be  wealthy  in  that  country  indicates 
in  general  an  exceedingly  small  income.  We  have  already  seen 
that  but  38,000  families  enjoy  incomes  averaging  16,000  francs, 
or  3200  dollars,  per  annum,  and  that  tne  number  of  families  whose 
average  income  exceeds  2400  francs,  =  9480,  is  only  115,000. 

M.  Chevalier  says,  with  great  truth,  that 

**  France  is  a  poor  country,''  and  that  '*  omitting  Paris,  and  four  or 
five  large  cities,  the  men  of  fortune  are  so  few,  that  they  might  be 
counted.    They  do  not  form  a  clas8."t 

While  the  number  of  the  wealthy  is  thus  small,  the  number  of 

'  Page  383,  mnU.  f  Tom.  II.  p.  146. 
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those  who  may  be  considered  as  in  easy  circumstances,  and  able 
to  give  to  their  children  a  moderate  capital  to  establish  themselves 
in  trade,  is  also  very  small  indeed.  The  difficulty  of  placing 
children  advantageously  is  excessively  great.  Capital  increases 
slowly,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  talent.  Government  takes  from 
both  labourer  and  capitalist  nearly  all  that  is  produced  over  and 
above  that  which  is  required  for  the  support  of  life,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  every  one  looks  to  it  for  aid.  Public  em- 
ployment is  therefore  sought  for  by  every  father  for  his  son. 
The  ^lite  of  France,  men  who  in  the  United  States  would  be 
independent  of  all  'patronage^  arc  found  seeking  employment 
as  lieutenants,  with  a  hope  tfiat  after  25  years  of  service  they 
may  obtain  situations  yielding  them  1,200  or  1,600  dollars  per 
annum  !* 

Such  is  the  condition  in  which  the  capitalists  of  France  find 
themselves:  reduced  thereto  by  love  of  glory. 


The  share  of  the  labourers  we  have  stated  at  about  4000  mil- 
lions, from  which  must  be  deducted  the  remainder  of  the  contri- 
butions for  the  service  of  the  State,  being  about  750  millions, 
leaving  3250  millions  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  producers.  The  dis- 
tribution is  now, 

Capital,         ...  -  -  2550  millions. 

Labour,         .....  3250      " 

Government,  ....  1200     " 


Total,  -  .  -  7000  millions. 


Giving  as  the  average  reward  of  personal  sen  ices,  per 

head  of  the  whole  population,-             -             -  100  francs. 

Return  to  capital,  per  head,         -             -             -  78     " 

Government  share,  per  head,      ...  37     ** 

Total,               ...  215  francs. 


In  the  system  of  E^tgland  we  find  taxation  in  the  form  of 

•  "  The  6Hte  of  jur  youth  still  contend  for  the  situation  of  civil  or  military  engi. 
neer,  and  spend  eight  years  in  the  colleges,  to  obtain  the  grade  of  lieutenant  of  artil. 
lery,  or  of  engineers,  or  that  of  aspirant  engineer  of  bridges  and  roads,  or  of  mines, 
with  a  salary  of  1500  or  1600  francs,  (300  to  320  dollars,)  and  ihf  prospect  of  60OO 
to  8000 /rancs,  (1200  or  1600  dollars,)  after  twentyfiw  years  serviced— Cheealier^ 
t.  II  p.  158. 

**  Scarcely  five  years  have  past  since  with  us,  in  France,  the  groat  object  of  am. 
bition  of  so  great  a  number,  was  to  become  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre.  Even  at 
the  present  time,  among  the  great  dignitaries  of  England,  figures  the  Grotm  of  tke 
SioUj  signifying  literally,  master  of  the  wardrobe." — [bid,  t.  L  p,  122. 
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penooal  service.  Impiessment  is  liable  to  the  same  objections 
as  the  conscription  of  France,  and  to  others  which  do  not 
exist  in  relation  to  the  latter.  Like  that,  it  is  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  corppelling  the  labourer  to  give  his  servicies  to 
the  community  at  a  lower  rate  of  compensation  than  he  could 
obtain  from  any  member  of  it,  and  is  therefore  a  heavy  and 
most  uoequal  tax  upon  him.  Unlike  that,  it  substitutes  brute 
force  for  the  action  of  the  law.  The  unfortunate  man  who  meets 
with  a  press-gang  is  probably  knocked  down  and  carried  ofi^ 
because  he  is  poor  and  unable  to  resist,  whereas  if  wealthy,  or 
if  able  to  resist,  he  may  escape.  Under  the  conscription  all  are 
equal,  and  all  are  liable.  The  poor  and  the  rich  take  the  same 
chance.  In  France,  the  objection  is  that  the  poor  and  the  rich 
are  taxed  in  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  whereas  in  England 
the  poor  man  is  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  tax,  from  which  the 
weiUthy  are  entirely  exempt  It  is,  therefore,  more  unjust  than 
the  conscription.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the  character 
of  the  seamen  of  Great  Britain  has  not  advanced  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  done.  Their  commercial  marine  is  no  longer  the 
first  in  the  world.  Their  voyages  are  longer  than  they  would 
be  had  the  character  of  the  masters  and  seamen  kept  pace  with 
that  of  the  seamen  of  other  nations ;  their  ships  are  less  in  de- 
mand ;  their  freights  are  lower ;  and  the  profits  of  capital  are  low. 
Here,  as  in  all  past  cases  to  which  we  have  referred,  self-inte- 
rest and  justice  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  abolition  of  the 
claim  to  the  payment  of  such  a  tax,  will  be  an  important  step 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  British  marine. 

The  following  account  of  the  public  income  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  1830,*  will  enable 
us  to  see  how  far  the  other  modes  of  taxation  are  resorted  ta 


Cutionu  and  ExcUe. 

£       8.    d. 

^  Foreign,     - 

1,519,672     8     7 

Spirits,  >  Rum, 

1,434,782  13     1 

)  British, 

4,783,951     2     1 

Malt, 

3,814,306     1     6i 

Beer,* 

3,055,453  15  Hi 

Hops, 

242,668     0  lOi 

Wine, 

1,473,607  11     4 

Sugar  and  molasses,  • 

6,089,815    0     8 

Tea, 

3,321,722    2     6 

Coffee, 

498,961     8     1 

Tobacco  and  snuff, 

2,849,706     7     8 

Carried  forwa 

rd, 

28,084,026,  11  lOi 
•  The  rerenne  for  1836,  was  £ilfiUfi^ 
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CusttmM  and  Excise.  £  g.  d.             £        s.    d. 
Brought  forward,                            28,084,026  11  10* 

Butter,          -            .  147,889  8  4 

Cheese,         -            -  87,122  14  4 

Currants  and  raisins,  888,102  2  6 

Com,            .            .  898,798  16  2 

Cotton  wool,*  and  sheep's,  im- 
ported,     •            -  317,074  10  6 

Silks,            -            •  206,615  9  0 

Printed  goods,*          -  552,270  12  4i 

Hides  and  skins,*      •  452,768  16  7 

pftper,           -            -  684,563  10  11} 

Soap,             .            .  1,152,245  11  U 

Candles  and  tallow,*.  652,971  16  lU 

Coals,  sea-borne,*     -  983,919  9  2i 

Glass,            -            -  670,494  12  9} 

Bricks,  tiles,*  and  slates,*  398,145  17  8i 

Timber,        -            -  1,394,407  19  Hi 

Auctions,      -            .  251,562  19  6| 

Excise  licenses,         -  845,390  16  3 

Miscellaneous  duties  of  cus- 
toms and  excise,    -  1,892,668    2  4 

—  11,975,957  18     6} 

Total  of  customs  and  excise,  -            40,059,983  10    5 

Stamps. 

Deeds  and  other  instruments,  1,663,145  14  6} 

Probates  and  legacies,  2,035,719  0  4 

,                 ^Marine,t  226,897  6  6i 

Insurance   ^  ^^^^      ,  764,939    0  Hi 

Bills  of  exchange,  bankers' 

notes,  &c.,             -  593,485  1  1* 
Newspapers  and  advertise- 

iiients,t     -            -  433,385  5  10* 

Stagecoaches,           -  426,472  1  3} 

Post  horses,  -            -  262,772  2  8 

Receipts,       -            -  225,996  2  6 

Other  stamp  duties,   -  663,164  5  9i 


Aatessed  and  Land  Tnutes. 
Land  taxes,  •  1,200,159  10  Hi 

Houses,  1,3«4;»7  18    9} 


7,285,976     1     7i 
2,524,487    9    0 


Carried  forward,  49,870,447    2    9i 
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M7 


num  or  nrooMs. 

ndLand  Taxes. 
Btou^  fi>rwaid. 


9.    d. 


Windows, 

Senrante, 

Hones, 

Carriages, 

Dogs, 

Other  assessed  taxes. 


1,168,760  17 
286,552  7 
405,678  1 
874,677  14 
188,060  8 
268,175    2 


8 
0 
0 
0 

4 
9 


40,870,447    2 


H 


Post  office. 
Crown  lands. 


2,681,904  11 
2,184,667  2 
465,481     4 


6 

4 


v/ruwu  minia,  «  -  -  -  •ww^-m^m.      -m     v^ 

Other  ozdinary  reyenues,  and  other  vesouroes,  622,802    0    0^ 

Grand  total,     ....       55,824,802    1     U 
The  duties  marked  *  are  now  repealed ;  those  marked  f  are  re- 
duced. 

Here  we  find  taxes  on  capital  to  a  very  small  extent  indeed. 
In  1798,  the  land  tax  was  made  permanent,  upon  an  assessment 
then  more  than  a  century  old,  and  it  produces  now  little  more 
than  a  million  of  pounds,  notwithstanding  the  immensely  increased 
▼alue  of  landed  property,  which  is  also  exempted*  from  the  legacy 
or  probate  duty.  Farm  houses  are  wholly  exempted  from  taxa- 
tioa  The  taxes  on  houses,  on  probates,  and  on  deeds,  are  paid 
by  capital,  but  their  amount  is  small 

The  tax  on  windows  is  a  tax  on  the  consumption  of  ligbt  and 
air,  and  it  is  so  arranged,  that  it  falls  chiefly  on  the  middle  class* 
es  of  society.  A  house  with  8  windows  pays  a  tax  of  2j.  each ; 
16  windows,  4s.  lid.  each;  82  windows,  6s.  8d.  each;  80  win* 
dows,  7s.  each.  Above  that  quantity,  the  scale  falls;  100,  are  5ff. 
lOid.  each;  and  after  180,  the  charge  is  only  Is.  6d.^  The  house 
tax  is  arranged  in  a  way  that  is  somewhat  similar.  The  palace  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  London,  pays  4s.  id.  per  square 
foot,  and  the  grocer's  shop  next  door,  75.^ 

*  As  an  «videooe  that  this  exemption  of  landed  property  from  taation  has  not 
ariaen  out  of  any  deaire  peculiar  to  the  present  generation,  it  may  be  mtetionad, 
that  in  1731-3,  the  knd  tax  was  redaoed  to  one  $kiUing  m  th$  foimrf,  or  Jlv  fn 
ctnt,  at  the  expense  of  taxing  two  and  a  half  millions  from  the  sinking  fasAr^ 
aUwnrV*  PolUieol  Eeonemy,  VoL  IV.  p.  57. 

t  Some  mansions  are  said  to  contain  a  window  for  etery  day  in  the  year,  and 
would  be  charged  at  3s.  3|J.  per  window,  which  is  less  than  half  the  rate  of  charge 
to  the  middle  dassea. 

ADom  simimI  takte.    Lsnd  tsx. 
I A  shop  in  Regent  street,  91  feetby  75,e»iMi(eii4o6c«- 

pUd  ay  •  trwkMMS,  ....        £400  £56  IS  4 


£300 

£42  10  0 

300 

42  10  0 

900 

28    69 

100 

14    34 
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During  the  war,  the  necessities  of  the  government  compelled 
it  to  impose  a  tax  upon  income,  but  as  that  affected  the  revenues 
of  those  who  control  the  making  of  laws  it  was  repealed  as  soon 
as  the  war  closed,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  there  are  now  very 
few  taxes  which  in  any  manner  affect  the  capitalist,  except  so 
far  as  regards  his  consumption  of  commodities  subject  to  taxation. 
Of  the  fifty-one  millions  required  for  the  maintenance  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  six  millions  fall  upon  the 
landlords,*  while  almost  the  whole  revenue  is  raised  by  taxes  on 
consumption,  and  levied  upon  articles  used  chiefly  by  the  labour- 
ingt  and  middle  classes.;]; 

StDom  onnual  vsZtie.    Land  tax. 
Stowe  palace,  oumed  hy  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — a  regal 

mansion,  principal  front  916  feet ;  Corinthian  columns, 

pilasters,  saloon  paved  with  marble;  lower,  obelisks, 

temples,  &c^  woods  and  groves,      .  .  -  300  42  10  0 

Blenheim,  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  348  feet 

from  wing  to  wing,  park  2,700  acres, 
Eaton  Hall,  Marquie  of  Weetminster, 
Alnwick  Castle,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Nottingham  Castle,  Duke  of  Neweaetle, 

Metropolitan,  July,  1833. 

Nottingham  Castle,  being  injured  some  time  since  by  a  mob,  the  Dnke  received 
TWENTY  THOUSAND  pounds  Sterling  for  the  damage  to  a  property  valued  ol  £  100 
tterling  per  annum.  **  Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  Nottingham  Castle,  is 
worth  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  which  is  probably  much  nearer  its  price.  His 
Grace*s  mansion  ought,  in  this  case,  to  be  rated  at  £  16,250  per  annum,  while  bis 
house  tax  ought  to  be  £  2,301  1«.  8d,  per  annum." — Weetmineter  Review. 

Here  we  have  the  case  referred  to  on  a  former  occasion — puge  61  ante^ — ^The 
Duke  chose  to  be  insured  at  £  100  annuni  value,  and  he  should  have  been  paid  at 
that  rate.  Ev^fty  man  hae  a  right  to  undervalue  hie  property,  when  effecting  in- 
9urance,  but  after  having  paid  the  premium  upon  a  Una  valuation,  he  hae  no  right 
to  claim  to  be  indemnified  for  his  loss  at  a  high  one.  He  paid  for  the  protection  of 
property  worth  only  £  100  per  annum. 

*  "  The  makers  of  laws  Imve  contrived  to  throw  the  great  burthen  of  taxation, 
first,  by  tlieir  selection  of  the  taxea  imposed,  and  secondly,  by  their  selection  of 
tlie  taxes  rcpcrJed,  from  uff  their  shoulders,  upon  the  industrious  classes ;  so  that 
out  of  the  £  50,000,000  of  annual  revenue  not  more  than  six  millions  fall  upon  the 
landlords."— ParncI/,  p.  67. 

t  "  By  indisputable  calculation,  it  can  be  shown  that  every  working  man  is  now 
taxed  to  the  amount  of  one  tiiird  of  his  weekly  wages ;  supposing  the  operative  to 
obtain  twelve  shillings  a  week,  he  is  taxed,  tlierefore,  to  the  amount  of  four  shillings 
per  week ;  and  at  the  end  of  six  years,  (tlie  supposed  duration  of  a  Parliament,)  he 
will  consequently  have  contributed  to  the  revenue,  from  his  poor  energies,  the 
almost  incredible  sum  of  £  62  3s." — Bulwer.  England  and  the  English,  Vci.  I. 
p.  187. 

t  The  Metropolitan  for  July,  1833,  gives  the  following  **  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
a  citizen  of  London,  having,  wc  will  suppose,  an  income  of  X200  a  year,  out  of 
which  he  is  necessitated  to  support  himself,  liis  wife,  three  children,  and  a  servant 
maid!"  showing  that  out  of  that  sum,  above  £  80  are  paid  to  government 
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CAPITAL. — LABOUR. — EITGLARD. 


The  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  commodities  used  by  the 
wealthy  is  the  objectionable  part  of  the  British  system.  Nothing 
can  be  less  just  than  a  tax  on  leather  assessed  on  its  weight, 
when  the  shoes  of  a  ploughman,  whose  wages  are  25.  per  day, 
would  outweigh  a  dozen  pairs  worn  by  a  lady  with  an  income  of 
£  10,000  per  annum;  or  a  tax  of  100  per  cent,  upon  tea,  oofTee, 
or  sugar,  or  1200  per  cent,  upon  tobacco,  and  one  of  10  or  15 
per  cent  upon  the  finest  silks  or  gloves ;  yet  so  long  as  revenue 
is  to  be  derived  from  duties  on  consumption  such  must  be  the 
case,  because  were  the  duties  higher  the  finer  commodities  would 
be  smuggled,  and  thus  the  labouring  classes  must  continue  to  pay 
nearly  the  whole  expenses  of  government 

Objectionable  as  is  this  system,  it  is  still  less  so  than  would  be 
a  tax  en  capital.  Were  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  derived  chiefly  from  such  a  tax,  the  effect 
would  be  to  drive  capital  abroad,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  show  is  done  by  the  taxes  of  that  description  which  now 


Articles  Taxed  and  Used. 

Rkte  of  Tsxs- 
lion  demabiled. 

Amoant  of 
Tsxet  levied 
by  Govern- 
ment. 

Tea— i  lb.  a  week,  at  from  5s.  to  Of.  per  IK,      • 

Sanr— 6  lbs,  a  week, 

Coffee— 1  lb.  per  week, 

Porter  and  ale— 2  pots  per  diem  (malt  and  hop  tax,) 
Spirits — I  pint  per  week  (lowest  avenge  tilxation 

on  Foreign  and  British,)        .... 
Wine — 1  quart  per  week,  on  a  yearly  average,  - 

Boap— ^  lbs.  per  week, 

Pepper — 5  lbs.  a  year  at  least,  .        .        -        - 
Other  spices — viz.  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  &.c. 
Paper— for  the  family,  or  boys  at  school,  1  lb,  weekly. 

Starch— 12  lbs.  yearly, 

Newspaper  to  readonly— daily  Id.,    - 
Currants  dried — ^35  lbs.  a  year. 
Raisins,  oranges,  lemons,  prunes,  nuts,  Slc^ 
Occasional  use  of  an  omnibus,  cab,  hackney,  or  stage- 
coach,   -        - 

Sundries — such  as  taxes  on  medicines,  books,  glass, 

silvcr-spoons,  small  items,  and  luxuries,  &.C.,  - 
House,  window,  and  land  tax,   .        ,        «        . 
Poor,  church,  highway,  water,  gas,  police,  Slc, 
Taxes  on  house  materials  which  are  included  in  the 

rent — ^viz.  on  bricks,  timber,  glass,  4^0., 
Taxes  paid  to  butcher,  baker,  tailor,  milliner,  shoe- 
maker, hatter,  and  all  persons  employed,  who  being 
themselves  taxed  on  the  preotiding  articles,  propor- 
tionably  enhance  their  demand  for  goods  rendered 
or  services  done, 

loot,  per  cent 
2|d.  per  lb. 
W.  per  lb. 
2<2.  per  pot 

10s.  per  gal. 
5s.  ea.  per  gal. 

Is.  per  lb. 

at  least 

3d.  per  lb. 

3}d.perlb. 

Ithofsta. 

5d.  per  lb. 

various  rates. 

ditto. 

ditto, 
ditta 
ditta 

ditta 
atleaat 

je.  s.  d. 

3    5    0 

2  14   a 
I    6    0 

3  0  10 

3  10    0 
3  11    6 
I  19    0 

5  0 

6  6 
13    0 

3    6 

1  10    5 

10    5 

10    0 

1  5    0 

2  10    0 
10  10    Q 
10    0    0 

12    0    0 
21    0    0 

Total  taxes  paid  by  a  person  with  9001.  per  annum. 

80  10    4 

VOL.  lu — 47, 
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exist,  and  the  labourer  would  earn  still  less  than  he  now  does.  His 
only  remedy  is  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  taxation ^  because  it  is 
imfyfjssibfc  to  devise  any  mode  in  which  such  a  sum  as  is  now  required 
for  the  pay7Jieut  of  the  expenses  of  government  could  be  raised,  that 
icouhlnot  throw  nearly  its  whole  weight  upon  him.  Moderate  taxes 
may  be  assessed  on  labour  and  capital  so  as  to  divide  the  burthen 
equally,  but  immoderate  taxes  must  always  be  paid  by  the  labourer^ 
because  the  government  is  very  projxjrly  restrained  from  taxing 
capital  by  the  fear  that  it  should  take  to  itself  wings  and  fly  away; 
whereas,  every  new  lax  on  the  labourer  tends  to  lake  from  him 
the  power  of  removal.  Those  who  have  moderate  property  trans- 
fer themselves  with  it  to  another  country  where  they  can  be  ex- 
empt from  such  claims,  and  every  such  removal  tends  to  increase 
the  burthen  upon  those  who  remain. 


We  corne  now  to  the  consideration  of  taxes  imposed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  church,  assessed  upon  the  gross  product 
of  labour  and  capital,  and  similar  in  all  respects,  except  the  pro- 
portion claimed,  to  the  taxes  of  India,  which  increase  in  amount 
with  every  new  application  of  capital,  or  increase  in  the  exer- 
tions of  the  labourer.  This  is,  of  all  descriptions  of  tax,  the  one 
that  is  most  injurious  to  both  capitalist  and  labourer.  The  former 
will  not  make  an  investment  subject  to  such  a  claim,  so  long  as 
any  opportunity  exists  for  investing  elsewhere;  and  the  latter, 
while  thus  deprived  of  the  use  of  capital,  feels  that  every  increase 
of  exertion  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  taxation. 

The  result  is  the  same  as  in  India.  There,  capital  is  invested 
in  the  districts  in  which  the  permanent  settlement  guarantees  its 
owner  from  all  claims ;  and  in  Great  Britain  it  is  invested  in  that 
portion  of  the  island,  (Scotland,)  which  is  freed  from  this  injurious 
system.  The  consequence,  in  both  Bengal  and  Scotland,  is  a 
rapid  increase  of  agricultural  production,  and  the  owner  of 
the  capital  is  enabled  to  claim  a  larger  proportion  of  the  product 
than  he  would  do  were  all  other  lands  freed  from  this  claim.  In 
the  one  he  occupies  the  place  of  the  great  tax  gatherer;  in  the  other 
that  of  the  church,  and  collects  for  himself  the  same  that  they 
collect  on  other  lands.* 

The  tithe  exceeds  three  millions  of  pounds,  but  the  amount  is 
by  no  means  the  most  serious  grievance.  To  the  labourer  the  sys- 
tem is  pernicious,  because  it  compels  capital  to  seek  employment 

*  When  a  machine  is  above  Uie  aterage  quality  the  owner  m  enabled  to  claim  m 
lar^c  proportion  of  the  productw — See  Vol,  L  p,  80. 
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elsewhere,  and  forces  him  to  emigrate  with  it,  to  seek  that  sup- 
port elsewhere  which  is  denied  him  at  home.  To  the  receiver 
of  the  tax  it  is  equally  pernicious.  It  prevents  the  enlargement  of 
the  field  for  the  application  of  labour  and  of  capital.  The  number 
of  persons  seeking  to  obtain  subsistence  in  the  learned  professions 
is  consequently  great,  and  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  curacy  or 
a  parish  that  will  yield  a  support  for  themselves  and  families  is 
small  When  they  have  done  so,  they  see  growing  up  around 
them  families  of  sons  and  daughters  whom  they  are  compelled  to 
maintain  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment 
The  former  becomes  curates,  or  clerks,  and  the  latter  governesses, 
or,  perhaps,  ladies'  maids,  compelled,  in  both  cases,  to  wear  out 
their  lives  in  subordinate  situations;  whereas,  were  there  no  im- 
pediment to  the  employment  of  capital  the  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  would  increase  with  rapidity;  the  sons  would  find 
a  demand  ior  their  time  and  talents  in  trade,  or  in  manufactures, 
and  the  daughters  would  find  husbands  and  employment  for  their 
time  in  the  instruction  of  their  own  children.  Here  both  justice 
and  self-interest  unite  in  demanding  a  permanent  setHementf  similar 
to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  Bengal,  and  which  bids  fair  to 
produce  a  change  as  rapid  as  has  taken  place  in  any  country. 
The  nature  of  this  settlement  is  a  matter  of  much  importance. 

Tithes  are  deemed  to  be  property,  and  it  is  denied  that  any 
law  can  be  passed  to  alienate  that  of  an  individual,  or  body  of 
individuals.  We  believe  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the  people 
without  the  slightest  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  church.  Land 
owes  all  its  value  to  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  its 
improvement,  and  to  that  extent  is  to  be  considered  as  capital 
In  grantmg  the  right  to  collect  tithes,  was  granted  a  right  to 
collect  a  tax  upon  the  capital  expended  upon  the  land^  and  we 
should  view  it  precisely  as  we  would  do  had  a  similar  grant 
been  made  in  relation  to  that  which  was  invested  in  ships,  or 
wagons.  If  a  law  now  existed  under  which  was  levied  a  tax  of 
one  tenth  upon  the  product  of  all  ships,  although  it  might  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  church,  or  the  individual,  had  a  right  to  claim  it 
upon  all  the  capital  that  had  been  invested  under  that  law,  no  one 
would  claim  that /uture  investments  in  ships  and  wagons,  for  all 
time  to  come,  should  be  subject  to  that  claim.  The  right  was 
granted,  and  having  been  granted  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be  resumed 
in  relation  to  capital  already  invested,  but  it  may  be  stopped  in 
its  application  to  future  investments,  and  it  is  otoly  in  relation  to 
them  that  the  question  has  much  interest  Were  the  claim  for 
tithes  now  commuted  for  a  fixed  rent,  not  liable  to  any  increase. 
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the  owner  of  capital  would  apply  it  to  the  improvement  of  agri* 
culture,  in  England,  as  freely  as  he  now  does  in  Scotland,  or  as  he 
does  to  the  construction  of  ships  or  rail  roads — the  field  for  the  cm* 
ployment  of  labour  would  increase  with  rapidity — production 
would  be  increased — the  quantity  of  produce  to  be  transported 
would  increase  rapidly — rail  roads  would  be  constructed  in  all 
directions — landed  property  would  become  more  productive — the 
demand  for  capital  would  increase  its  value — its  owner  would  re- 
ceive a  larger  proportion  of  its  product  than  he  now  does — and  the 
labourer,  while  receiving  a  dimivished  pi-ojiotiion  of  the  increased 
produce,  would  be  enabled  rapidly  to  improve  his  condition.  The 
clergy  would  no  longer  be  compelled  to  appropriate  large  amounts 
of  capital  to  the  education  of  their  sons  and  daughters  to  fit  them 
for  the  reception  of  wages  in  subordinate  employments.  Labour 
and  capital  being  both  in  demand,  they  would  be  enabled,  with 
the  aid  of  moderate  capital,  to  place  themselves  in  situations  in 
which  they  could  obtain  support,  independent  of  patronage.  If, 
instead  of  thus  adjusting  its  claims,  the  church  should  continue  to 
claim  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  all  capital  that  may  in  future 
be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  cultivation,  and  keep  the  la- 
bourer in  poverty  by  depriving  him  of  the  aids  to  labour  that 
would  otherwise  be  aflTorded  to  him,  its  ministers  have  to  dread 
that  the  whole  may  be  swept  away,  and  that  they  may  expe- 
rience the  fate  of  the  landlords  of  France,  who  would  yield  noth- 
ing, and  therefore  lost  everything.* 

Under  such  an  adjustment,  each  owner  of  land  would  grant,  in 
effect,  a  certain  interest  in  his  present  capital,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  future  accumulations  from  all  claim.  To  the  people 
at  large  it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  paid 
the  whole  rent  to  the  landlord,  or  a  part  to  the  landlord  and  an- 
other part  to  the  clergyman,  as  the  mode  of  distributing  it  could 
have  no  influence  upon  their  operations,  or  their  income.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  them  that  they  should  obtain  a  valuable 
consideration  from  the  clergyman,  /.  e.  that  he  should  perform 
the  duties  for  which  he  was  paid.     If  the  people  of  a  parish  were 


♦  The  present  tithe  composition,  by  wliich  the  sum  is  fixed  for  a  short  term 
of  yeorsi,  resembles  the  temporary  settlement  of  taxes  in  parts  of  Bengal,  and  al. 
though  prodactivc  of  some  litUe  advantafre,  it  is  trifling  wlien  compared  with  that 
which  would  result  from  a  permanent  sctUement  So  long  as  the  amount  is  per- 
mitted  to  fluctuate  with  the  product,  whether  the  periods  be  one  or  five  years,  the 
church  becomes  owner  of  one  tenth  of  all  capital  applied  to  land.  If  the  term  be  five 
years,  the  owner  of  the  capital  has  only  that  period  to  indemnify  himself,  if  he 
can,  Rf^ainst  that  dnim. 
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Dot  satisfied  with  those  who  were  appointed  by  the  parties  who 
had  the  right  of  presentation,  they  could  obtain  the  right  of  pre* 
sentation  for  themselves,  at  10, 12,  or  15  years*  purchase  of  the  in- 
come, and  then  select  their  own  pastor.  Here  would  be  the  vo1un« 
tary  system  established,  without  the  slightest  interference  with 
the  rights  of  property.  If  the  government  desired  to  aid  in  the 
extension  of  the  system,  it  could  do  so  by  offering,  where  it  haa 
the  right  of  presentation,  to  sell  that  right  to  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective parishes.  In  this  way  a  very  considerable  sum  would  be 
obtained,  tending  at  once  to  lessen  the  weight  of  taxation — to 
free  the  church  from  disgraceful  squabbles^  now  of  so  frequent 
occurrence — to  give  to  every  congregation  the  opportunity  of  se- 
lecting its  own  pastor — and  to  make  every  man  feel  that  he  paid 
for  his  religious  instruction^  and  consequently  to  put  a  value 
upon  it  Landed  property  being  held  subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  fixed  ground  rent,  the  owner  thereof  would  desire  to  relieve 
it  from  such  an  incumbrance^  and  by  degrees  the  ground-rents 
would  be  bought  off,  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  other  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  those  who  worshipped  at  it, 
would,  in  return  for  their  contributions,  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  they  were  free  from  the  jealousy  and  dislike  of  the 
old  system. 

The  eflect  of  the  system  upon  the  capitalists  now  requires 
to  be  considered.  Some  of  them  have  their  capital  in  the  form 
of  land  upon  which  certain  improvements  have  been  made, 
while  others  would  be  willing  to  appropriate  their  means  to  its 
further  improvement  They  will  not  do  this  unless  they  have  the 
usual  profits  of  capital,  nor  can  they  do  it  without  paying  the 
usual  rate  of  wages  to  the  labourers  whom  they  must  empk>y. 
The  surplus  product,  after  paying  themselves  and  the  labourers, 
they  will  be  willing  to  allow  the  owner  ef  the  land.  Another 
party,  however,  is  interposed  between  them,  who  claims  one  tenth 
of  the  product,  and  the  landlord  can  have  nothing  until  he  is  paid. 
If  a  given  quantity  of  capital  applied  to  a  given  piece  of  land 
would  produce  1000  bushels,  500  of  which  were  required  for 
wages,  and  250  for  profits,  the  remaining  250  are  the  share  of 
the  owners  of  the  land,  to  wit :  the  church  and  the  landlord.  The 
former  takes  100,  and  the  latter  150. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  land-owner  liere  is  the  only  sufferer. 
Such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  capital  already  accumulated  in  the 
form  of  improvements  upon  land — but  not  so  in  relation  to  further 
investments.  No  man  will  put  an  additional  horse  or  plough 
upon  a  piece  of  land,  unless  nine  tenths  of  the  product  will  yield 
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the  usual  wages  and  profits.  The  owner  of  land  himself  will 
make  no  im;  rovenient  upon  it,  unless  prepared  to  be  content  with 
nine  tenths  of  the  proceeds.  The  application  of  capital  to  agricul- 
ture is  prevented — the  demand  for  labour  is  diminished — improve- 
ment in  its  quality  is  retarded — and  the  labourer  obtains  a  dimi- 
nished quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  trust  we  have  satis- 
fied the  reader  that  landed  capital  is  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  all  other  descriptions  of  capital.  If  so,  we  would  ask  him  to 
reflect  what  would  bo  the  efiect  of  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  to 
a  certain  class  of  people  one  tenth  of  tiie  product  of  all  cotton 
mills,  or  one  tenth  of  the  rents  of  all  houses.  We  think  he  will 
agree  with  us,  that  it  would  prevent  investments  in  cotton 
machinery  until  wages  should  have  fallen  to  such  a  rate  as 
would  enable  the  capitalist  to  obtain  from  nine  tenths  of  the 
product  the  usual  reward  for  his  capital;  and  the  building  of 
houses  would  be  suspended,  until  rents  should  rise  to  that  point 
which  would  enable  the  owner  to  obtain  from  nine  tenths  the 
usual  rate  of  profit. 

During  the  time  that  elapsed  while  waiting  for  the  time  of  in- 
vestment, capital  would  lie  idle,  and  the  demand  for  labour  would 
be  diminished.  The  capitalist^  seeking  the  means  of  employing  his 
capital,  trould  be  willing  to  take  a  diminished  share,  leaving  to  the 
labourer  a  larger  share,  but  bot/i  would  have  a  diminished  quantity 
of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  of  life.  Having  attained  that  point, 
if  all  investments  throughout  the  uorld  were  subject  to  the  same  re- 
striction, matters  would  go  forward  under  a  permanent  and  uni- 
versal diminution  of  wages  and  profits ;  but  if  capital  applied  to 
manufactures  in  Great  Britain  were  free  from  this  tax,  and  that 
applied  to  agriculture  in  Prussia  were  free,  it  would  be  totally 
impossible  for  the  capitalist  of  Great  Britain  to  apply  his  capital 
advantageously  to  agriculture.  The  demand  for  labour  in  manu- 
factures would  tend  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages,  and  he  would 
have  only  nine  tenths  of  the  ])roduct  of  labour  applied  to  cultivation 
with  which  to  pay  those  wages,  which  would  probably  leave  him 
no  reward  for  his  own  time,  or  the  employment  of  his  capital.  So, 
if  land  in  Devonshire  were  subject  to  a  demand  of  one  tenth, 
and  that  in  Cumberland  were  free  from  it,  the  former,  unless  pos- 
sessing great  advantages  from  the  proximity  of  market,  &c., 
must  go  out  of  cultivation,  unless  its  proprietors  should  devise 
a  mode  of  preventing  Hie  land  of  Cumberland  from  interfering 
with  it  in  market  If,  at  the  same  time,  capital  applied  to  manu- 
factures in  Cumberland,  were  subject  to  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
and  that  in  Devonshire  were  free  from  it,  no  one  could  attempt 
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to  manufacture  in  the  former.  The  freedom  from  taxation  of  capi- 
tal applied  to  land  in  Cumberland  would  hold  out  strong  induce- 
ments to  engage  in  agriculture,  but  the  existence  of  the  tax  on 
manufacturing  capital  would  compel  him  thereto,  because  he  could 
not  possibly  compete  in  manufactures  with  his  Devonshire  rivalf 
who  retained  his  whole  product  for  himself  and  his  workmen. 
The  capitalist  of  the  latter,  who  applied  himself  direcUy  to  the  cul* 
tivation  of  wheat,  would  receive  but  nine  tenths  of  the  product, 
while  he  who  applied  himself  indirectiy  to  its  production  by  manu- 
facturing cottons,  and  obtaining  wheat  from  Cumberland,  in  ex- 
change therefor,  could  have  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  proceeds, 
unless  means  were  devised  to  prevent  him  from  exchanging  his 
propertywith  those  who  would  give  him  the  largest  amount  of  it 
in  return. 

During  the  war,  when  France,  and  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
Italy  were  overrun  by  armies  of  invaders,  and  production  thereby 
diminished,  England  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  security,  and 
capital  was  freely  applied  to  the  production  of  corn.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  security  was  restored  to  the  continent,  and  the 
people,  laying  by  their  muskets,  resumed  the  plough  and  began  to 
produce  wheat  The  capitalist  of  England  could  readily  have 
continued  to  extend  his  cultivation,  but  that  he  received  only 
nine  tenths  of  the  product,  while  his  neighbour,  the  manufacturer, 
was  permitted  to  retain  the  whole,  and  the  demand  for  labour 
in  manufactures  established  a  high  rate  of  wages.  The  former 
could  not,  under  these  circumstances,  compete  with  the  foreign 
producer,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  call 
prohibition  to  his  aid,  and  competition  was  forbidden ;  notwith* 
standing  which,  the  rental  of  England  has  fallen  since  1815. 

Restraints  upon  the  import  of  corn,  are  the  natural  result  of 
the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  capital  engaged  in  its  production. 
Were  tithe  transferred  from  land  to  cotton  mills  it  would  soon 
be  found  necessary  to  forbid  the  import  of  cotton  cloths,  or  the 
manufacture  would  cease.  It  is  true  the  old  machinery  would 
still  be  used,  but  there  would  be  no  disposition  to  apply  capital  to 
its  improvement  or  extension.  Under  the  present  system,  capital 
in  England  is  driven  to  manufactures,  and  in  Scotland  to  agri* 
culture.  The  imposition,  in  the  former,  of  tithe  on  cotton  manu- 
factures, would  at  once,  drive  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
beyond  the  border,  and  the  Clyde  and  its  vicinity  would  take  the 
place  now  occupied  by  the  Mersey. 

Restrictions  on  the  investment  of  capital  in  agriculture,  tend  to 
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prevent  the  increase  of  production,  and  to  diminish  the  induce- 
ments for  making  rail  roads  and  canals,  by  >vhich  additional  value 
would  be  given  to  all  the  lands  of  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminished  expense  of  producing  at  market  the  corn  and  other  com- 
modities raised  ii[)on  tlicni.  The  want  of  those  facilities,  by  which 
the  cost  of  production  is  diminished,  increases  the  necessity  for 
prohibiting  the  trade  in  corn,  llcslrictions  on  exchanges  with 
foreign  nations  diminish  the  inducements  for  trade,  and  prevent 
the  extension  of  the  commerce  of  London  and  Liverpool,  and  of 
the  manufactures  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  This  pro- 
hibition of  trade  prevents  the  investment  of  capital,  and  lots 
in  and  near  the  cities  remain  unoccupied,  instead  of  being  built 
upon,  as  they  would  otherwise  be.  Capital  is  sent  abroad  to  seek 
investment  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  increase  of  production 
at  home ;  population  is  thereby  rendered  superabundant ;  the  poor 
houses  are  filled,  and  the  land  owner  finds  a  new  deduction  from 
his  income.  Were  tithe  at  once  converted  into  a  fixed  money 
rent  there  would  no  longer  exist  any  reason  to  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  cultivation  in  England ; 
production  would  be  increased ;  the  landlord's  share  would  rise ; 
the  necessity  for  corn  laws  would  cease  to  exist;  manufactures 
would  be  rapidly  increased ;  the  improvement  of  communications 
would  be  great ;  the  towns  would  increase  with  great  rapidity  ; 
the  proportion  required  for  transportation  would  be  steadily  dimi- 
nishing, attended  by  an  increase  in  the  quantify  of  both  labourer 
and  capitalist;  the  poor-houses  would  be  vacated;  the  word  poor 
would  cease  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  peopk ;  and  the  condition 
of  all  classes  would  improve  with  a  rapidity  heretofore  unknown. 
While  the  labourer  would  benefit  in  a  high  degree  by  the 
change,  the  landholder  and  capitalist  would  both  experience  im- 
mense advantage  from  it.  Relieved  from  an  oppressive  taxation 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  relieved 
by  the  same  measure  from  the  necessity  for  depending  on  the 
will  of  parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  their  revenues,  they 
would  feel  a  degree  of  independence  that  they  have  never  known  ; 
they  would  experience  an  increase  of  income,  accompanied  by 
a  diminution  of  the  claims  upon  it ;  they  would  enjoy  that  in- 
crease of  income,  unalloyed  by  the  idea  that  they  owed  it  to  a 
system  which  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  food  to  the  labour- 
ing population;  they  would  find  increased  facility  of  accumu- 
lating the  means  of  providing  for  the  various  members  of  their 
families,  at  the  same  time  that  the  increased  and  increasing  trade 
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of  the  country  was  producing  an  increased  and  increasing  de- 
mand for  talent  and  ability  in  every  capacity,  enabling  ttieir  sons 
to  find  profitable  employment  for  their  time,  without  investing 
fortunes  in  the  purchase  of  the  good-will  of  some  existing  estab- 
lishment; those  sons  would  find  themselves  enabled  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  family — to  contract  matrimony,  and  thereby 
escape  from  the  injury  to  morals  that  usually  accompanies  late 
marriages — and  to  relieve  their  parents  from  the  care  and  anxiety 
now  attendant  upon  providing  establishments  for  their  daughters. 


The  effect  of  other  taxes,  tending  to  restrain  the  free  applica- 
tion of  labour  and  capital,  is  precisely  similar.  That  on  timber, 
imposed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  colonies,  increases  the  cost 
of  building  both  houses  and  ships,  to  the  injury  of  both  labourer  and 
capitalist  To  indemnify  the  ship-owner,  the  shipping  of  foreign 
nations  is  forbidden  to  enter  into  free  competition  with  that  of 
Great  Britain.  The  capital  employed  is,  notwithstanding,  unpro- 
ductive; the  owner  takes  a  small  proportion,  and  the  labourer  has  a 
large  one,  yet  the  wages  of  the  latter  are  small.  The  monopoly 
granted  to  one  species  of  capitalists  by  the  restriction  to  the 
Bank  of  England  of  the  right  of  transacting  business  on  the  sys- 
tem of  limited  liability,  has  an  effect  precisely  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced upon  the  colonists  by  the  timber  duties.  The  owners  of  that 
stock  obtain  eight  per  cent  upon  the  capital  originally  invested. 
They  have  a  large  proportion,  resulting  from  the  existence  of  a  mo- 
nopoly which  aids  greatly  in  preventing  increase  of  production — 
increase  in  the  return  to  all  other  capital  possessed  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  bank  stock — ^and  increase  in  the  value  of  their  own  services. 
In  like  manner  we  find  the  owners  of  many  canals  in  England, 
claiming  as  toll,  a  Icarge  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  property 
carried  on  them.  On  some  of  them,  coal  pays  Hd*  per  ton  per 
mile,  while  in  the  United  States  the  charge  does  not  exceed  a  half 
penny.  The  gradual  abolition  'of  all  restrictions  on  trade,  would 
increase  production  in  every  department,  giving  to  the  capitalist 
an  increased  proportion,  and  to  both  capitalist  and  labourer  an 
increased  quantity. 

We  have  estimated  the  total  product  of  England,  at  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  of  which  we  supposed 
one  fourth  or  sixty-five  millions  to  go  to  the  capitalist,  leaving  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  millions  for  the  reward  of  personal  ser- 
vices. Of  the  former,  it  is  probable  that  ten  millions  are  taken 
for  the  support  of  government,  including  therein  the  local  expeo- 

TOL.  u.— 48. 
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ditures  and  the  church.  Of  the  latter,  fifty  millions  may  be  ap 
plied  to  the  same  purposes. 

The  distribution  ^ill  be  now  as  follows : 

Capital,  •  -  .  .  •  65  millions. 

Personal  service,  -  -  -  -  145       " 

Government  and  church,  -  •  -  60       " 

260  millions- 
Giving  as  tho  average  reward  of  personal  service,  per 

head,  of  the  whole  population,  •  -  £0  10«. 

Return  to  capital,  per  head,       •  •  -  8  12 

Government,    •  -  -  -  •  3  18 


Total,  £17  00 


In  the  UNITED  States,  we  find  all  the  modes  of  taxation  to 
which  we  have  referred ;  but  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  moderate  ex- 
penditure of  the  government,  none  of  them  are  productive  of  in- 
jury to  the  extent  that  we  have  found  in  England  and  France. 

Taxation  by  personal  service  is  found  in  requiring  all  persons 
of  certain  ages  to  perform  militia  duty,  by  which  the  poor  la- 
bourer and  the  wealthy  capitalist  are  made  to  contribute  equally, 
which  is  highly  unjust.  The  total  value  of  the  labour  thus  con- 
tributed, is  estimated  at  $  1,625,000.* 

We  find  next,  taxes  on  capital  for  the  maintenance  of  the  local 
governments,  corporations,  &c.  The  amount  thus  paid  is  esti- 
mated at  $1  10  per  head.f  Its  moderation  prevents  it  from 
causing  any  very  material  injury.  The  contributions  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  government,  are  obtained  by  taxes  on  the 
foreign  merchandise  consumed.  The  average  amount  required 
for  the  purpose,  is  $  1  09  per  head.J 

Both  capital  and  labour  are  thus  required  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  government,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  system  that  would  more  equally  divide  the 
weight,  were  it  not  that  the  taxes  on  consumption,  being  as- 
sessed on  the  import  of  foreign  merchandise,  tend  to  interfere 
greatly  with  the  exchanges  of  ])ropcrty,  and  thus  to  interfere 
with  the  right  which  every  man  should  enjoy  of  exchanging  the 
product  of  his  Libour  with  those  who  would  give  him  the  most 
for  it.  The  system  has  been  carried  to  a  most  injurious  extent, 
but  the  nation  is  now  retracing  its  steps,  and  a  few  years  will 

»  Sec  page  116,  ante.  +  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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see  th^  duties  on  imports  reduced  very  materially.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  same  feeling  of  the  disadvantage  of  the 
system  will  gradually  do  away  with  restrictions  on  the  shipping 
that  may  be  employed  in  the  transport  of  merchandise*  and  all 
other  interferences  with  the  rights  of  property.* 

Our  estimate  of  the  total  product  of  labour  in  the 

United  States,  was        ....  1500  millions. 

Of  which  we  assigned  to  personal  services,           -  1106      *< 

to  capital,               -            -  894      ** 

The  total  expenses  of  government  may  be  taken  at  93  19  per 
head,t  making  the  whole  $84,000,000,  of  which  about  one  half 
is  paid  by  capital,  and  the  remainder  out  of  the  reward  of  per- 
sonal servicer 

The  division  would  now  stand  thus : 

Capital,  .....  S77  millions. 

Personal  services,        ....  1089      ^ 

Grovemment,*  -  -  -  .  .  84      " 


/ 

1500  millions. 

We  will  now  give  in  centesimal  parts  a 
the  distribution. 

United  SUtM.               EngUnd. 
Labour,            72.75                     56 
Capital,            25.00                     21 
Government,      2.25                    23 

comparative  view  d 

Fnmoe.               India. 
47                    45 

17                 \^ 

100.00  100  100  100 

On  a  former  occasion  we  stated  that  security  existed  in  the 
several  nations  in  the  following  ratio:  the  United  States,  100; 
England,  85;  France,  40;  India,  10.  If  we  take  the  ratio  of 
security  to  be  that  of  production,  we  shall  obtain  the  following 
result: 

United  SUtM.  England.  FVuioo.             Indie. 

Labour,            72.75  47.60  18.80            4.50 

Capital,             25.00  17.85^  14.40 

Government,      2.25  19.55  6.80 


5.50 


Production,     100.00  85.00  40.00  10.00 


•  Since  the  above  was  written  the  State  of  New  York  haa  aboUshed  the  reetrie- 
tioni  00  aales  at  anctiont  and  nearly  all  thoie  that  ezifted  in  relation  to  banJung . 
t  See  page  116,  aiile. 
t  Plu$  the  dividends  on  government  stocks  and  on  capital  invested  abroad. 
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The  average  net  return  for  personal  services,  after  payifig  all 
claims  of  government,  would  be  in  the  United  States,  72  cents, 
or  35.  sterling;  in  England,  2s.  sterling;  in  France,  a  franc,  or 
9d.  sterling;  and  in  India,  2id,,  or  one  tenth  of  a  rupee.* 

We  have  found  in  India  a  high  degree  of  insecurity,  accompanied 
by  a  system  of  taxation  which  throws  the  whole  burthen  of  the 
support  of  the  government  upon  labour.  The  labourer  has 
a  small  proportion  of  his  product,  while  the  capitalist  takes  a 
large  one,  yet  both  arc  in  a  state  of  poverty,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  large  landholders,  whose  property  would  become  more 
productive  under  a  diflferent  system.  They  would  have  a  smaller 
proportion,  but  a  larger  quantity. 

In  France,  we  have  found  a  state  of  affairs  very  similar,  accom- 
panied by  the  same  results.  The  labourer  is  compelled  to  live  upon 
the  worst  food,  and  the  owner  of  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand  francs  is  deemed  a  man  of  wealth.  Were  the  expenditure 
of  the  government  reduced,  and  were  the  people  more  secure  in 
the  enjoyment  and  application  of  their  labour  and  capital,  produc- 
tion would  increase ;  the  labourer  would  have  a  larger  proportion^ 
while  that  of  the  capitalist  would  be  diminished ;  capital  would  be 
accumulated  with  facility ;  the  labourer  would  live  in  a  state  of 
ease;  and  fortunes  of  a  million  would  be  more  numerous  than 
are  now  those  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

In  England,  we  find  a  greater  degree  of  security,  and  capital 
accumulates  with  rapidity.  The  rights  of  property  are  invaded 
by  regulations  as  to  its  employment,  and  the  owner  is  compelled 
to  take  a  small  proportion  of  its  product.  Labour  is  not  assisted 
by  capital  to  the  extent  that  it  would  otherwise  be,  and  it  is  com- 
paratively unproductive.  Were  the  expenditure  of  government 
reduced,  and  were  the  contributions  collected  in  such  manner  us 
would  least  interfere  with  the  free  employment  of  both  labour  and 
capital,  labour  would  become  more  productive,  and  the  owner  of 
capital  would  have  a  larger  share  of  that  increased  product  The 
situation  of  both  labourer  and  capitalist  would  be  improved. 

In  the  United  States,  we  find  greater  security  of  person  and  pro- 
perty than  exists  in  the  other  countries.  The  capitalist  takes  a 
larger  share  of  the  product  than  in  England,  because  he  is  less 
restrained  as  to  the  employment  of  his  capital,  but  he  takes  a 

*  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  we  do  not  ofTer  this  as  bein^  strictly  acca. 
rate,  although  we  believe  it  to  be  nearly  so.  Our  object  is  only  to  show  the  intimate 
oonnexion  of  security  with  production,  and  the  groat  change  of  distribution  that 
if  produced  by  an  increase  of  production. 
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mnaOer  $kare  than  in  France*  because  accamulation  is  more  rapid. 
Labour  is  more  productive  than  in  either,  and  the  labourer, 
while  granting  him  a  larger  jnaportian  than  is  obtained  by  the 
capitalist  in  England,  retains  a  larger  quantity  for  himself.  Uni- 
versal ease  prevails.  All  classes  expend  freely  the  produce  of 
their  labour  or  capital,  while  the  accumulation  of  capital  pro- 
ceeds with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  other  parts  of  the  world 


The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Senior,  on  the  subject  of  the 
high  rate  of  wages  in  England,  as  compared  with  the  nations  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
United  States.  In  corroboration  of  them,  is  the  fact,  that  the 
only  competition  feared  by  the  United  Stales  or  England  is  that 
of  those  nations  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  is  highest — not  that 
of  Hindostan,  Italy,  or  Poland — ^but  that  of  each  other. 

**  The  laet  remark  which  occurs  to  me  as  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent subject,  is  one  which  I  somewhat  anticipated  in  my  first  course ; 
namely,  tke  mhsurditjf  of  ike  opinion^  thai  ike  generally  high  rate  cf 
toagee  in  England  unfiU  tu  for  competition  with  foreign  producere. 
It  ie  obviouM  thai  our  power  of  competing  with  foreigners  depends  on 
the  efieieney  of  our  labour^  and  it  has  appeared  thai  a  high  rate  of 
wages  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  lAol  efieiency.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  if  we  choose  to  misemploy  a  portion  of  our  labourers,  we 
must  pay  them,  not  according  to  the  value  of  what  they  do  produce, 
but  according  to  the  value  of  what  they  might  produce,  if  their  labour 
were  properly  directed.  If  I  call  in  a  surgeon,  to  cut  my  hair,  I  must 
pay  him  as  a  surgeon*  So  if  I  employ  in  throwing  silk,  a  ipan  who 
could  earn  three  ounces  of  silver  a  week  by  spinning  cotton,  I  must  pay 
Urn  three  ounces  ci  silver  a  week,  though  he  cannot  throw  more  silk 
than  could  be  thrown  in  the  same  time  by  an  Italian,  whose  wages  are 
only  an  ounce  and  a  half.  And  it  is  true,  also,  that  I  can  be  supported 
in  such  a  waste  by  nothing  but  an  artificial  monopoly,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  I  shall  be  under-sold  by  the  Italian  in  every  market  from  which 
I  can  not  exclude  him  by  violence.  But  do  these  circumstances  justify 
me  in  resorting  to  that  violence  ?  Do  they  justify  me  in  imploring  the 
legislature  to  direct  that  violence  against  my  fellow  subjects?  If  that 
violence  is  relaxed,  but  not  discontinued,  have  I,  or  has  the  consumer, 
the  more  right  to  complain  ?  If  my  estate  were  water-meadow,  I 
should  lose  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  convert  it  into  corn-fields.  But 
surely  that  is  no  subject  of  complaint ;  surely  it  is  no  reason  for  pro- 
hibiting my  neighbours  from  purchasing  com  in  any  adjoining  parish. 
To  complain  of  our  high  wages^  is  to  com^n  thai  our  labour  is 
prodtfeliee— 40  complain  that  our  work-people  are  diUgeni  and 
M^*    To  act  on  such  complaints  is  as  wise  as  to  enact  that  all 
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men  should  labour  with  only  one  hand,  or  stand  idle  four  days  in 
every  week." 


We  trust  the  reader  is  now  satisfied, 

I.  That  increase  of  production  results  from  increase  of  capi- 
tal and  perfect  security  in  its  enjoyment  and  in  its  application. 

II.  That  increase  of  production  is  attended  by  diminution  in  the 
proportion  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the  capitalist. 

III.  That  the  diminution  of  the  capitalist's  share  is  attended  fay 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  obtainable  in  return 
for  the  use  of  a  given  amount  of  capital. 

IV.  That  increase  of  production  is  attended  by  an  increase  in 
the  labourer's  proportion,  giving  him  a  material  increase  of  quan- 
tity. 

If  so,  it  will  be  obvious  to  him,  that  every  measure  tending  to 
diminish  the  productiveness  of  labour  should  be  avoided,  if  he  de- 
sire to  promote  his  own  interest  If  he  be  a  capitalist,  he  should 
not  desire  to  promote  the  expenditure  of  government,  even 
although  the  contributions  therefor  be  not  directly  paid  by  him- 
self, nor  should  he  devise  restraints  upon  the  free  exchange  of 
property,  or  upon  the  free  application  of  labour,  because  every 
such  restraint  tends  to  diminisli  the  productiveness  of  labour,  and 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  commodities  that  are  at  his  command. 

If  he  be  a  labourer,  he  ought  most  especially  to  avoid  any  and 
every  measure  of  the  kind.  Security  is  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
ductive  application  of  labour,  and  he  shouM  therefore  avoid 
mobs,  riots,  and  revolutions.  Steady  application  tends  to  render 
labour  productive,  and  he  should  therefore  avoid  trades'  unions 
and  turn-outs,  certain  that  every  measure  that  tends  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  commodities  produced,  must  also  tend  to  reduce 
his  proportion  of  that  diminished  quantity.  He  should  be  opposed 
to  all  wars,  knowing  that  the  larger  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  carrying  muskets,  the  smaller  must  be  the  number  em- 
ployed in  producing  hats,  shoes,  and  coats,  and  that  the  smaller 
the  number  of  those  commodities  produced,  the  smaller  must  be 
his  proportion  of  them.  He  should  oppose  any  and  every  measure 
tending  in  the  most  remote  degree  to  increase  the  government 
expenditure,  certain  that  every  increase  therein  must  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  capital,  ainl  retard  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  labour — to  prevent  the  increase  of  production,  and  the  increase 
of  his  proportion  of  that  increased  product 

Both  capitalist  and  labourer,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the 
measures  likely  to  promote  their  interest,  would  discover  that 
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the  interests  of  both  were  in  perfect  accordance,  and  that  the 
one  could  not  be  benefited  by  any  measure  tending  to  the  injury 
of  the  other ;  that  both  would  be  benefited  by  having  security 
rendered  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  both  would  see  that  the  most 
efi^tual  mode  of  increasing  security  of  their  own  persons  and 
property,  was  to  respect  those  of  others,  thereby  diminishing  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  large  armies  and  navies. 

Tke  lodges  of  labour  and  the  profits  of  capital  are  high,  where  j»- 
curihf  is  accompanied  by  freedom,  and  where  the  certainty  of  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  labour  prompts  to  exertion.  In  proportion  as 
security  is  dindnishsidr^as  action  is  restrained — as  the  product  of 
labour  is  absorbed  by  the  unproductive  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  production,  and  consequently 
of  wages  and  profits. 

Where  security  exists  there  is,  with  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  extetuian  of  cultivation  over  inferior  soils,  a  constant  increase 
in  the  return  to  labour,  and  a  constant  improvement  of  condition^ 
as  in  England  and  the  United  States;  where  it  does  not  exist,  in- 
crease of  population  is  attended  by  diminution  in  the  power  of  cul- 
tivating the  inferior  soils — diminution  of  production — and  deterio- 
ration of  condition,  as  has  been  the  case  in  India.* 

*  In  the  late  work  of  Profeieor  Tuclier,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  the 
payment  of  rent  ii  attributed  to  the  neoeesity  for  having  recoune,  in  the  progreM 
of  popolatiott,  to  ioili  of  oooetantly  decreaainf  fertility;  and  aa  evidence  that  aoch 
ii  the  eaie,  he  addncee  the  feot  that  aa  popolatiaa  beoomee  more  denae,  tk€  oieiier 
^lemd  fWfieM  •  larger  proportion  of  tho  produeLi  In  thif  he  agreei  with  another 
recent  writer,  who  tayi  that  **  the  ownera  of  land  come  to  obtain  a  eonitent^  tn* 
erfattaf  ^oitton  of  tho  produee.**t  In  oppoiitioo  to  this  it  ia  admitted  by  Mr.  Mai. 
thoift  that  with  the  ezteniion  of  cultivation  the  proportion  which  ii  taken  la  rent 
ii  ibiMohod,  and  he  aMigna  aa  a  tmoon  that  tho  kJKmror  requiroo  a  Urgo  propor- 
tion to  onpply  hio  phyoieol  wanttJI  Col.  Torreni,T  Mr.  M*Culloch,**  and  other 
writers,  find  in  this  rodvetion  of  tho  proportion  taken  ao  rent,  evidence  of  their  theory, 
thai  aa  cultivation  is  extended  over  inferior  soils,  there  is  a  constantly  deereaainf 
return  to  labour.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  among  these 
patees,  or  they  could  never  draw  the  same  inibrenoos  from  directly  opposite  facta. 
If  decrease  of  proportion  be  evidence  of  decreased  returns,  increased  proportion 
cannot  be  brought  forward  aa  evidence  of  the  same  fact  The  exceeding  complica- 
tion of  this  theory,  by  which  iU  supporters  are  perpetually  brought  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  as  we  have  shown  above  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  is  abun- 
dant  evidence  of  its  incorrectness.    T%o  lawo  of  nature  aro  alvayo  oimpU, 

t  Tucker  on  Wages,  Profits,  and  Rents,  p.  173. 

%  Wakefield.    Notes  to  Weahh  of  Nationa,  Chap.  VIII.  Book  I.  p.  238. 

k  Bee  Vol.  I.  p.  37,  ante,  |]  Ibid.  p.  189. 

f  Ibid. p. 330.  ••Ibid. p. 338. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC  REVENUE. 
INDIA^FRANCE^ENOLAND.— UNITED  STATES. 

Wb  have  stated  that  with  the  increased  density  of  popula- 
tion, a  higher  degree  of  security,  both  of  person  and  property, 
was  to  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  constantly  diminishing  fro- 
portion  of  the  product  of  labour.  It  has,  however,  been  shown 
that  although  such  is  the  case  in  comparing  the  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  one  with  another,  yet  when  we  compare  that 
country  with  England,  France,  or  India,  all  of  which  have  a 
more  dense  population  than  the  United  States,  we  find  that  secu- 
rity is  less  compkte^  while  the  proportion  of  product  required  is 
greater^  and  that  the  increase  of  proportion  is  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  diminution  of  security;  i.  e.  that  where  security  is  leasts  there 
is  the  proportion  required  by  the  government  greatest 

We  propose  now  to  inquire  into  the  distribution  of  the  revenues 
of  those  nations,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  they  are  ap- 
plied to  purposes  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  how  far  to  the  gratifipation  of  the  passions,  or  of  the  vanity, 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  disbursement  of  them ;  how 
far  they  are  used  for  the  promotion  of  security,  and  how  far  the 
mode  of  application  tends  to  the  continuance  of  insecurity. 

In  IiTDiA,  at  all  times,  the  main  object  of  raising  revenue 
has  been  to  carry  on  war  for  the  extension  of  dominion,  in  order 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  plundering  on  a  larger  scale.  Almost 
the  sole  remaining  records  of  the  existence  of  the  monarchs  of  that 
country  is  to  be  found  in  their  immense  tombs,*  and  in  the  ruins 

*  **  The  most  oonspicuoiifl  object  within  the  fort,  ii  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahomed, 
the  last  independent  sovereign  of  the  Adil  Shahj  dynaitj.  Thii  stately  bnildinf 
is  150  yards  high,  with  a  plain  cornice  .on  the  edge.  Opposite  the  eastern  and 
western  &oes  of  the  building,  on  this  platform,  are  large  fountains,  and  fiom  the 
west  side  of  it  projects  another  terrace,  to  the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  at  the  end 
of  whieh  is  situated  the  mosque.  *  *  The  whole  is  situated  within  an  endosore 
of  ttjnoardt  of  three  hundred  yardt  iquare^  with  an  arcade  in  front*'— CapC  O, 
Sydenham,  in  the  Aeiatie  Reeearehee,  VoL  XIII 

•*  Humaioon*s  tomb  is  a  noble  building  of  granite,  inlaid  with  marble,  in  a  very 
•ehaste  and  simple  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  surroonded  by  a  large  gar- 
den, with  terraces  and  ibuntains,  all  now  gone  to  decay,  except  one  of  the  latter. 
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of  cities,*  erected  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity,  or  destroy- 
ed to  gratify  their  desire  of  plunder. 
Under  the  present  government,  the  governors  and 

members  of  Council  divide  among  themselves,!       £  153,265 
The  members  of  the  Revenue  Boards,  •  181,582 

The  Secretaries,  ....  166,185 

The  Diplomatic  agents,  ...  240,161 

The  military  expenses  are,         -  -  -         9,826,811]; 

Here  are  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  the 
diplomacy  of  a  country,  the  labourers  of  which  are  compelled  to 
limit  their  expenditure  for  clothing,  for  a  family  of  four  persons, 
to  six  shillings,  (91  44,)  per  annum,  and  nearly  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  of  a  government  which 
claims  from  a  large  portion  of  its  subjects  one  half  of  the  gross 
product  of  labour  and  capital,  and  yet  can  scarcely  afibrd  the 
smallest  aid  to  the  construction  of  roads  or  canals. 

*      *       The  garden  itMlfbraiToimded  by  an  embtttM  will,  with  tow«ri,ftv 
gatowaya,  and  a  cbister  within,  all  the  way  loond.**— iiMer. 

The  tomb  of  Akbar  **atandB  m  a  aqnare  area  of  about  fivty  Engliih  aerea,  ett* 
dOaed  by  an  embatUed  wall,  with  octagonal  towera  at  the  anglea,  aannoanted  with 
open  payiliona.  Thia  enoloaore  haa  finir  very  noble  gatewaya,  of  red  granite,  the 
prindpal  of  which  ia  inlaid  with  white  marble,  and  haa  four  high  marble  aiinarela. 
The  apace  within  ia  planted  with  treei,  and  divided  into  green  ^Uoy*!  leading  to 
the  central  building,  which  ia  a  aort  of  aolid  pyramid,  aorroanded  externally  with 
cioiateia,  gallerieo,  and  domea,  diminishing  gradoally  on  aacending,  till  it  ends  ia 
a  aqnare  platftrm  of  white  marble,  aurroonded  by  the  moat  elaborate  lattice  wcrit, 
of  the  aame  material,  in  the  centre  of  which  ia  alao  a  small  altar^omb,  carved  with 
a  delicaey  and  beaaty  which  do  fall  jnatioe  to  the  material,  and  to  the  gracefU 
ftrma  of  Arabic  charaetera,  which  form  ita  chief  ornament**— Ifakr. 

*  **It  woold  not  be  easy  for  the  writer  to  deaeribe  the  charm  that  ia  thrown 
araond  the  mina of  fiejapore;**— etyM  6y  Sir  Jbmci  MaekhUmk^ tht  ^Pdmgm^ 
tht  Jheemm*^-^Qr  to  find  words  to  ejqneaa  the  intereat  that  the  history  of  its  slmit* 
lived  splendour  excites  in  the  mind,  while  contemplating,  ita  present  condition.  II 
aeems  as  if  it  were  the  capitol  of  a  nation  that  was  bom  in  a  day;  commenehy  is 
that  magnificence  and  extenaiveneas,  in  which  it  ia  nsoal  ibr  other  places  only  to 
terminate,  and  attaining  the  highest  degree  of  architectural  grandeur  in  the  very 
earlieat  stage  of  its  existence.  The  thirds  or  atftrtketl^  th§  fourth  gmtrmtiam  rf 
likHt  tpJbo  }aii  U§  fimndtOiotiMf  $aw  ii§  power  averthnwn  ;  tit  prinete  tlatn,  or  mmit 
eepftees  ;  tit  peopU  $ccttered  ;  and  ii§  loaZZs  and  palaeUt  Ut  mot^uea  and  »€pakhrm 
hfi  ta  tha  hand  pf  Haw,  to  work  upon  thorn  Uo  olow  hut  certain  oporaiion  of  ruin 
and  dootruetion.  7%e  hiotory  of  India  mighi  aknoot  ho  traced  in  tie  remaimo  of 
ruined  eiiieo^  that  cooer  the  eurfaee  of  the  land.** 

The  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  in  the  17th  century,  built  the  city  of  Shahjehanabad, 
immediately  adjoining  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
to  remove  to  the  former.  The  ruina  of  the  old  city  cover  the  plain  fbr  an  extsnt 
of  nearly  eight  miloa  to  the  south  of  the  modem  city,  and  exhibit  one  of  the  meet 
atxiking  scenes  of  desolation  to  be  met  with  throughout  the  world. 

f  ••  The  salary  of  Lord  Amherst,  was  £40,0U0  «  •  199,000.**~iraM«U'«  P^ 
Uc  BMpendUure^p,  177.  I  Martin's  Colonies,  Vol.  I.  ^  190. 
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The  new  charter  authorizes  the  king  to  erect  the  arch  deacon- 
ries  of  Madras  and  Bombay  into  bishoprics,  (subordinate  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Bengal,)  with  salaries  of  24,000  rupees  annually, 
exclusive  of  £500  each  for  outfits,  and  independent  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  visitations.*  Here  arc  salaries  exceeding 
912,000  per  annum,  for  bishops  of  a  Christian  church,  in  a 
country  in  which  the  mass  of  the  people  can  obtain  no  education 
whatever. 


In  examining  the  expenditure  of  France,  we  find  results  very 
similar.  In  1832,  it  was  divided  among  the  several  ministers  as 
follows: 

BliUions. 


war, 
Marine, 

64 

Finance, 

570 

Interior, 

125 

Foreign  anairs,  - 

7 

Public  instruction. 

4 

Commerce, 

12 

Justice, 

19 

Religion, 

34 

1174t 

Here  we  find  339  millions  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of 
an  army  of  400,000  men,  not  to  give  security  but  to  produce  in- 
security by  the  extreme  severity  of  the  impositions  of  all  kinds 
thus  rendered  necessary.  Were  France  prosperous,  she  would 
require  no  army  to  defend  her  territory  against  foreigners,  and 
20,000  men  would  maintain  peace  at  home. 

The  distribution  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  army,  is  as 
follows :  to  the  marshals  of  France,  of  whom  there  are  13,  and 
to  the  lieutenant  generals,  of  whom  there  are  122,  40  thousand 
francs,  =  97,500,  per  annum  each, J  and  to  the  conscript,  com- 
pelled to  devote  six  of  his  best  years  to  the  public  service,  a  very 
moderate  allowance  of  food  and  clothing,  and  $  5  47  per  annum. 

We  find  64  millions  appropriated  to  the  marine  service,  nearly 
all  of  which  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  colonies  that  are 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  finding  employment  for  the  army,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  France,  labourers  and  capitalists.^ 

The  minister  of  finance  disburses  annually  570  millions,  300  of 

•  Martin's  Colonies,  Vol.  I.  p.  313.  f  Documeos  Statistiques,  p.  145. 

X  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes,  Vol.  II.  p.  309. 

4  M  The  French  colonies  not  only  absorb  the  whole  of  the  local  revenues,  exceed- 
ing eight  millions  of  francs,  but  require  from  the  mother  country,  nearly  eight 
millions  per  annum." — Bowring^g  Firsl  Report^  p,  63. 
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which  are  for  interest  on  a  debt  contracted  in  part  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repaying  their  neighbours  for  the  injury  which  the  love 
of  glory  had  induced  them  to  commit ;  in  part  for  the  payment 
of  their  countrymeUf  who  had  been  despoil^  of  their  property,* 
and  in  part  for  carrying  arms  into  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
dictating  to  their  neighbours  the  form  of  govempnent  most 
proper  for  them.t  He  disburses  56  millions  for  pensions,  of 
which  44  millions  are  to  men  who  have  been  employed  in  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  their  neighbours ;  3  millions  to  the  Legion  of 
Honour;  15  millions  to  the  civil  list;  and  the  chief  part  of  the 
balance  is  paid  to  those  who  are  employed  in  collecting  taxes,  or 
watching  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  payment  of  them. 

In  the  distribution  of  these  portions  of  the  revenues,  we  find 
throughout  the  same  inequality  as  we  have  shown  to  exist  in  the 
army.  The  king  has  13  palaces,  and  all  the  members  of  his 
&mily  are  provided  therewith^  while  the  inferior  clerk  receives 
scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  occupy  a  very  inferior  room 
in  one  of  the  worst  quarters  of  Paris.^ 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL,  the  civil  list,  exclusive  of  the 

other  branches  of  the  royal  family,  was  fixed  at  30,000,000  francs, 

or  £1,200,000  sterling.    On  the  accession  of  Charles  X.,  it  was 

reduced  to. 

The  King,       -  •  -       fr.  25,000,000     £1,000,000 

Other  branches  of  royal  family,  7,000,000  280,000 

Revenue  ofdomains  and  forests,  8,000,000  320,000 

fr.  40,000,000  £  1 ,600,000|| 
Since  1880,  the  allowance  has  been  still  fiirther  diminished, 
but  it  is  still  8  mfllions  of  dollars  per  annum.  The  chief  officers 
of  State  have  salaries  of  10, 16,  and  20  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
numrlT  while  the  clerk  has  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
support  existence. 

*  One  thooMnd  milHoos  were  voted  to  the  emigrants. 

f  Four  hundred  millioni  wu  the  cost  of  the  invasion  of  Spain  hy  the  Duke 
d'Angonleme. 

t  It  was  reoenUy  proposed  to  grant  Ramboulllet  to  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  On 
that  occasion  it  was  asserted  that  the  domain  would  sell  fur  eight  mtUtons  of  francs. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  royal  estahlishments. 

4  The  sajaries  of  the  jrovemors,  and  contingent  ozpenses  of  maintaining  these 
paboes,  are  4^908,604  francs.— Jtf*(?rf;gor,  ReawreeM  af  JVstions,  VoL  I  p,  333. 
I  H*6regor,  Resources  of  Nations,  VoL  I.  p.  231. 

Fhmcs. 
t  Under  Napoleon,  the  Minister  of  Finance  had  160,000  »  $  15,000 

The  Minister  ofUie  Interior,  has  80,000  s    15,000 

Lord  Steward  of  the  household  of  the  King,  140,000  b   96,000 

Maitrad*Hotelto  do.         do.         .  40,000 »     7,500 

CiMmberlain  of  Um  household,      -  10,000  »     1,883 
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We  come  at  length  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  has 
charge  of  the  public  works,  and  find  that  he  has  only  125  mil- 
lions. A  part  of  this  sum  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  public 
roads ;  another  part  to  the  construction  of  canals ;  another  to  the 
erection  of  monuments,*  and  to  the  support  of  theatres,  and 
operas,  and  singing-schools,  for  the  people  of  Paris.  A  large  por* 
tion  of  the  capital  applied  through  his  agency  is  wasted,!  ^^^  ^^^^ 
were  it  advantageously  applied,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how 
small  a  proportion  its  amount  bears  to  that  appropriated  for 
warlike  purposes. 

On  a  still  smaller  scale,  we  find  the  appropriation  for  the  Minifl- 
ter  of  Commerce,  who  is  charged  with  the  protection  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  commerce.  The  whole  sum  so  applied, 
is  undoubtedly  wasted,  but  its  very  diminutive  amount,  when 
compared  with  that  allowed  to  the  department  of  war,  is  worthy 
of  note. 

To  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  is  the  most  important,  but 
nineteen  millions  are  allowed.  The  condition  of  the  prisons  of 
France,!  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  policy  which  allows  hun- 

Grand  Almoner,    -  -  .  .  -     Fr.  100,000  b$18,33» 

Ck>ufesaora,  clerks,  &c.,  to  the  privite  chapel,        -  593,000  »  109,000$ 

President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  addition  to 
Hotel,  horses,  and  equipage,  -  .  100,000  s    18,333 

*  The  Barriere  de  TEtoile^  tho  Church  of  2a  BiddeUine,  the  monument  of  the  Bat- 
tile,  and  a  few  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have  cost  more  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  construct  a  rail  road  from  north  to  south,  and  fhun  east  to  west  The  first 
grati^r  the  Tanity  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  the  taste  of  their  visitors.  The  last 
would  increase  by  one  half  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  to  every 
man  in  France,  and  afford  to  those  concerned  in  their  construction  the  satis&ctioa 
of  knowing  that  they  had  benefited  their  countrjrmen. 

t  See  tiM  remarks  of  Bf.  Chevalier  on  the  canals  of  France,  onle,  p.  173. 

X  **  The  convict  who  arrives  at  the  prison  half  depraved,  leaves  it  in  a  state  ef 
complete  corruption,  and  we  may  well  say  that  in  the  bosom  of  so  much  infemy, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  become  wicked.  •  •  *  The  prison,  the 
system  of  which  is  corrupting,  is  at  the  same  time  fetal  to  the  lives  of  the  prisooers. 
With  us,  one  prisoner  dies  out  of  fourteen  in  the  matsons  centraUt.  In  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  America,  there  dies,  on  an  average,  one  out  of  forty-nine."-»Z>e  Beoti- 
mofU  and  De  ThcqueviUe,  p,  84. 

The  authors,  though  preferring  the  Pennsylvania  system,  deem  the  expense  so 
considerable  that  it  would  be  **  imprudent"  to  propose  its  adoption.  **  Too  heavy  a 
burden,**  they  say,  '*  would  be  thrown  on  society,  for  which  the  most  happy  results 
of  the  system  could  hardly  offer  an  equivalent** — Ibid,  p,  90. 

Out  of  the  immense  revenues  of  France,  enough  cannot  be  spared  to  accomplish 
any  merely  ueeful  work^  but  there  are  no  limits  to  the  expenditure  on  armies,  naviesi 
colonies,  palaces,  &c 

§  **  Under  Louis  Philippe,  the  expenses  of  the  private  chspel  have  been  reduced 
to  40,000  (hmcB*'-~StCfregor,  Vol.  L  p.  233. 
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dreds  of  millions  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  but  nineteen  millions 
for  justice,  and  to  that  of  education  but  four  millions,  of  which 
less  than  one  million  is  appropriated  to  primary  instruction,  and 
the  balance  to  colleges,  scientific  and  literary  establishments,  &c., 
chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  the  higher  orders.  Thirty-three  mil- 
lions are  appropriated  to  religious  purposes,  the  distribution  of 
which  has  been  similar  to  that  in  the  army.  Previous  to  1827, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  100,000  francs  per  annum,  and  a 
curate  750  to  000  francs.  In  1834,  the  former  was  reduced  to 
40,000  francs,  and  the  latter  raised  to  800  to  1000  francs.* 

If  we  look  to  the  local  expenditure,  we  find  a  similar  state  of 
things.  Immense  sums  are  raised  for  the  support  of  hospitals, 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  fetes,t  for  the  support  of 
theatres^;  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  the  people  at  large 
have  no  interest  whatever.  An  examination  of  the  whole  system 
of  admmistration  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  nearly  all  the  expen- 
diture of  the  present  day,  results  from  the  '*  love  of  glory"  that 
has  in  time  past  existed  in  France,  or  from  the  same  feeling  ex- 
isting at  the  present  moment,  as  displayed  in  the  case  of  Algiers, 
upon  which,  valueless  as  it  is,  such  vast  sums  have  been  expended. 
No  honours  are  too  great  for  General  Damremont,  who  perished 
at  the  taking  of  Constantine,  because  he  lost  his  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  glory.  Thousands  of  men  now  live  in  France  in  a  state  of 
poverty,  who  have  done  more  than  that  officer  to  benefit  their 
species,  but  they  are  unnoticed  because  they  prefer  the  dull  pur- 
suits of  civil  life. 

Were  it  possible  to  free  France  from  the  weight  of  her  debt,  from 
her  army,  and  her  marine,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  maintain 
security,  which  might  perhaps  require  20  or  30,000  men  on  sea 
and  land,  she  would,  by  the  same  process,  be  freed  from  an  army 

•  Monarchy  of  thfl  Middle  aaases,  Vol.  II.  p.  118. 

t  A  •tatement  has  been  published  of  the  expenie  of  some  fetca  g^iven  under  Uie 
Empire  and  the  Restoration.    The  followin|f  are  amongst  the  list : 
Coronation  of  the  Emperor,    -  -  .  .  1,745,646  francs. 

Marriage  of  Marie  Louise,     -  .  -  .  2,670,933      " 

Birth  ofthe  King  of  Rome,    ....  600,000      " 

Baptism  ofthe  Duke  of  Bordeaux,      -  -  688,000      ** 

Fetes  of  tlieTrocadero,  ....  800,000      » 

Coronation  of  Charles  Xn       .  .  -  .  1,164,697      *« 


ToUl,  ...--.  7,669,275  francs, 

or  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

t  **  Among  the  municipal  expeniei  of  Lyons  are  13,990  francs  for  the  theatre." 
— Budget  of  the  TWii,  given  in  Bowings  p,  75. 
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of  tax  gatherers,*  who  absorb  100  or  160  millions  per  annum, 
and  the  total  reduction  might  be  700  or  750  millions,  leaving  an 
expenditure  of  250  or  300  millions,  to  collect  which  would  re- 
quire machinery  of  the  simplest  kind,  that  need  not  interfere 
materially  with  the  free  employment  of  labour  and  of  capital. 

M.  Chevalier  says,  **  our  old  societies  of  Europe  have  a  heavy 
burthen  to  bear,  that  of  the  pasf'f  The  heaviest  burthen  they 
have  to  bear,  is  the  weight  of  interests  opposed  to  benefiting  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  which  teaches  that  the  more  moderate 
the  expenditure  of  government,  the  more  rapidly  will  capital  accu- 
mulate— the  more  rapid  will  be  the  growth  of  security  and  conse- 
quently of  production — ^the  larger  will  be  the  share  of  the  labourer 
— and  the  larger  will  be  the  quantity  obtainable  by  the  capitalist 

The  average  expenses  of  Great  Britaiv,  during  the  reign 
of  George  L,  a  period  of  twelve  and  a  half  years,  were 
£3,100,000,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which 
averaged  £3,300,000^  making  a.  total  of  £6,400,000  per  an- 
nuni.  The  peace  establishment  was  £2,583,000.  The  average 
receipts  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  a  period  of  thirty-three  years, 
were  little  more  than  eight  millions.^ 

The  expenditure  of  1836,  was  48,800,000  pounds,  as  follows: 


Civil  government, 
Justice, 

Debt, 

Diplomacy, 

Army, 

Navy, 

Ordnance, 

Public  works, 
Sundries,  - 


Collection  of  revenue, 


£1,600,000 
1,000,000 

28,500,000 

400,000 

6,400,000 

4,100,000 

1,200,000 

300,000 
2,300,000 


£2,600,000 


40,600,000 


2,600,000 
3,000,000 

£  48,800,000 


«  **  By  a  statement  lately  published  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,  it  appears 
that  615,500  persons  receive  in  salaries  and  allowances  from  government,  347,000,000 
francs,  or  $65,000,000.  Of  this  number  there  are,  exclusive  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
minor  employments,  paid  functionaries,  307,588.  The  86  prefeU^  363  sovf  pre- 
feti ;  2835  juge%  de  paix^  and  37,021  mayors — amount,  exclusive  of  their  nume- 
rous adjoinU,  to  40,219."— JIT  Ore^or,  Remmrcet  of  Nationt,  Vol.  Lp,  240. 

t  Tom.  II.  p.  394.  t  Pebrer*s  Resources,  p.  147.  §  Ibid.  p.  149. 
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If  from  the  above  we  strike  out  that  which  results  from  inter- 
ference by  arms  with  the  affairs  of  other  people,  and  that  which  is 
now  caused  by  keeping  up,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  colonies  of 
no  possible  advantage  to  the  people  of  Grpat  Britain,*  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  since  the  death  of 
George  IL,  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  one. 

The  cost  of  the  civil  government,  and  of  administering  justice, 
is  only  £2,600,000,  yet  even  there  the  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture is  immense,  owing  to  the  display  deemed  to  be  requtr^  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  dignity,t  to  the  system  of  granting 
pensions,  and  of  maintaining  sinecure  offices.|  Sir  James  Graham 
stated,  May  14, 1830,  that  out  of  169  privy  councillors,  113  re- 
ceived public  money  amounting  to  £650,164  per  annum,  of 
which  £86,103  was  for  sinecures,  and  £  121,650  for  pensions. 


*  Independeniiy  of  thi  expen§e$  of  army  und  luroy,  the  anniiBl  cost  of  Uie  oolo- 
lUM  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  Parliamentary  Return  of  1832,  was  £  1,761,497.  As  a 
■pecimen  we  give  the  following : 

New  SouUi  Walee— Expenditure,  1835,  £234,153— Colonial  Rerenue  £36,779, 
and  balance  supplied  ftom  Great  Britain. 


Salaries— Gofemor  in  Chief, 
Colonial  Treaaurar, 
Colonial  Secretary, 
Naval  Officer, 
Attorney  General, 
Sheriff, 
Arch  Deacon, 

Van  Diesnan*a  Land, 

Civil  Establiahment, 
Paid  by  Colony, 


£4,200 
1,000 
2,750 
2,585 
1,400 
1,000 
2,000 

54,108 
50,742 


Salary — Lieutenant  Governor, 
Treasorer, 

Secretary, 


3,366 

2,500 

800 

UOO 

WakeJUld,  PtMU  Expenditure,  p.  78. 

t  Civil  list,  privy  purse,  tradesmen's  bills,  salaries  of  the  household, 

1830, £409,700 

Junior  branches  of  the  Royal  family,  and  prince  Leopold,  •  -  249,974 

Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland's  establishment,  -  67,935 

t  As  specimens  we  offer  the  following: 
Lord  EUenborough,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  King's  Bench,  .        £  9,625  08«.  Id. 


Hon.  W.  J.  Scott,  receiver  of  the  fines  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
Register  of  affidavits,  ..... 

Clerk  of  the  Letleis  patent,    ..... 


240  14     8 

1816  13     8 

533  14   11 

£2,591    3«.  3^. 


Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Claute,  Vol.  //.  p,  215. 
Recently  the  allowance  to  the  Queen  Dowager  has  been  fiied  at  £  100,000, 
B  $480,000,  per  annum,  with  Marlborough  House,  and  £21,000  for  repairs,  and 
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In  the  distribution  of  the  public  moneys  among  those  employed 
in  the  public  service,  we  find  a  state  of  things  greatly  resembling 
that  which  exists  in  France,  viz.  high  salaries  to  those  in  the 
higher  offices,  and  very  small  compensation  to  the  rank  and  file. 
Nevertheless  the  difference  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  in  that 
country.  T7ie  smaller  ike  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  the  labourer 
required  by  the  capitalist  and  by  the  public  service^  the  less  will 
he  the  difference  in  the  compensation  of  the  highest  and  lowest  class 
rfpubHc  servants.  The  King  of  France  has  the  entire  control  of 
a  sum  vastly  larger  than  is  at  the  control  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
yet  the  government  of  the  latter  is  obliged  to  fix  the  pay  of  the 
army  at  such  a  rate  as  will  ensure  the  obtaining  of  the  necessary 
supply  of  recruits  by  voluntary  enlistment  The  difference  be- 
tween the  bead  and  the  foot  of  the  social  scale  is  therefore  far 
less  than  it  is  in  France. 

The  sums  allotted  to  the  various  members  of  the  aristocracy 
are  immense,  and  prove  that  those  who  possess  power  generally 
forget  right  The  amount  annually  paid  to  those  who  render 
therefor  no  service  whatever,  is  probably  as  great  as  the  cost  of 
the  State  governments  of  the  United  States.* 

in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  we  find  the 
same  extraordinary  difference,  and  while  some  of  the  dignitaries 
have  revenues  of  neariy  £20,000  =  906,000,  more  than  one 
third  of  the  curates  average  less  than  £  60,  and  only  84  exceed 
£  160.t 

We  find  it  again  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  corpo- 
rations.   The  expenses  of  the  Mayoralty  of  London  are  above 

£  40,000  for  fitting  it  up.  The  king  of  Uie  Belgians  has  had,  in  lix  yean,  JC 300,000, 
or  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollan. 

The  Duke  of  Wellingtan*a  pension  is  £  12,531 ;  this  is  in  addition  to  £  700,000 
granted  him  in  money,  the  interest  only  of  which  is  £35,000;  besides  this,  he  is  a 
Field  Marshal,  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  and  of  foot.  Colonel  in  chiof  of  Engi. 
neers.  Colonel  in  chief  of  Artillery,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Soathampton,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  High  Constable  of  the  Tower,  Governor  of  Dover 
Castle,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs ;  these  offices  prodnoe  £36,000,  with  several  other  sources  of  emolument 
and  immense  patronage. 

•  The  total  amount  received  by  one  family,  in  three  years,  is  stated  at  JCS3M684 
The  annual  sum  received  by  peers  and  their  connexions— 173  &milie»— is  stated 
at  jC  979,740,  or  £5,696  per  fiimily.^  Fifty  fiunilies  have  £663,830,  an  average  of 
£13,376  perfamily.il 

f  The  poverty  of  the  WtUh  clergy  is  proverbial ;  many  of  the  curates  receive  no 
more  than  £  10  or  £  15  per  annum.  They  seldom  taste  animal  food ;  a  meagre 
allowance  of  bread  and  potatoes  being  all  their  scanty  means  afford. — Parliamenimiy 
Repan,  May  ^}B30. 

I  Wakefield,  Public  Expenditure,  p.  319.        ^  Ibid.  p.  354.        j)  Ibid.  p.  360. 
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£25,000,*  and  eleven  other  city  officers  divide  among  themselves 
nearly  £80,000.t  On  great  occasions  the  expenditure  is  im- 
mense, as  has  recently  been  seen  in  the  case  of  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  to  the  city.  Wherever  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
labour  tends  to  produce  inequality,  as  in  the  case  of  England  and 
France,  there  is  a  strong  disposition  for  lavish  expenditure. 


In  the  UniTED  SrATies,  we  find  the  following  distribution  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Federal  government,  for  1832. 

Civil  list, 

Military  services,  fortifications,  dec, 

Naval  establishment, 


! 

81,800,757 

85,446,034 

3,956,370 

9,402,404 
325,181 

• 

- 

1,184,421 

- 

1,352,419 

• 

2,451,202 

Foreign  intercourse. 
Pensions,^:    • 
Indian  department, 
Miscellaneous, 

816,516,364 

On  a  former  occasion,^  we  stated  the  cost  of  government  at 
$2  19  per  head,  giving  about  30  millions  as  the  total  amount,  of 
which  sum  less  than  one  third  is  appropriated  for  military  and  naval 
purposes,  and  even  those  all  of  a  purely  defensive  character.|| 

*  Animal  ezpenie  of  the  Mayoralty  of  London. 
Salaiiea  and  allowancea  to  the  Lord  Mayors 
Repairinif  aiote  barge^  atate  eo«cA,  and  ataUing, 
Chaplain,  noor<Ueafffr,  and  common  crier, 
MMer  ef  the  eeremomet,  aei^eanl  ef  the  dlamfter,  iu^ 
Salariea  paid  to  watar-bailifi,  Adc,  for  dutiea  connected  with  the 

fln«re  |iagreaiitry  of  the  Mayoralty, 
Seten  trumftUr$,  bnUera,  dte^  ... 

Fnmitore,  ligfata,  hooka,  plate,  &«n 

£15,910    9  10 
With  aundry  other  expenaea,  makin|f  the  total  annual  expenae  of  the  Mayoralty 
£jUs034  7f.  Id.,  or  ahove  $  126,000,  *"  not  a  (arthing  of  which  enormooa  aom  u  ex- 
pended  for  any  naeibl  porpoee.**— Xipntfon  Review^  No,  V»p,  80. 

At  pa^  til,  anU^  the  reader  will  find  the  expenditure  of  the  city  of  fioaton, 
with  which  the  above  may  be  oompaied. 

t  London  Renew,No.  V.  pw  80. 

X  Tfaeae  penaiona  are  enjoyed  chiefly  by  aoldiera  of  the  war  which  eatahliahed  the 
independence  of  the  United  Statea.  A  email  portion  im  received  by  aoldiera  dis- 
abled in  the  aerrice  at  more  reoent  perioda. 

4  See  page  116,  anfe. 

n  Small  aa  ia  the  army,  a  large  portion  of  the  aorveya  preparatory  to  the  con* 
■traction  of  roada,d(enlHiva  been  made  by  it  The  numbed  of  aueh  aorvtya  mode 
ia  eleven  yeara,  wae  nearly  throe  hondred. 

VOL.  It. — 50. 


£7,904    U.Zd. 
630  11    5 
1,093  16    9 
3,763  13    9 

988  17    4 

149    3    0 

1,379  19  11 
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A  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  revenue  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  devoted  to  the  support  of  those  who,  in  their  youth,  conr 
tributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  existing  government— uiother 
to  the  gradual  purchase  of  the  Indian  lands,  &c. 

We  have  already  given  the  particulars  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  showing  how  large  a  portion  of  even 
its  very  limited  amount  is  appropriated  to  purposes  not  con- 
nected with  government,  bift  designed  to  promote  improvement 
in  the  physical  and  n)oral  condition  of  the  people. 

In  that  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  population  of 
1,600,000  persons,  we  find  a  result  nearly  similar.  Out  of 
9  566,000,  more  than  $  200,000  are  appropriated  to  purposes  of 
education,  to  improvements  in  the  penitentiaries,  <&c.* 

If  the  proportion  of  the  revenue  here  applied  to  warlike  pur- 
poses be  widely  different  from  that  which  is  so  applied  in  the 
countries  already  considered,  not  less  different  are  the  propor- 
tions assigned  to  the  highest  and  lowest  public  servants.  In  the 
United  States, 


The  President  has 

. 

•  25,000 

The  Secretary  of  Slate, 

- 

6,000 

Attorney  General, 

• 

6,000 

Postmaster  General, 

. 

6,000 

Chief  Justice  of  Supreme 

Court, 

5,000 

Governors  of  New  York  and  Penns; 

^Ivania, 

each. 

4,000t 

The  common  soldier  has  $8  per  month;  clothing,  the  value  of 
which  exceeds  930  per  annum,  and  as  much  food  as  he  can 
consume^ 
The  difference  between  this  picture  and  that  presented  by 


*  Ezpenaes  of  government,  1836, 

$959,191 

MiliUa  expenses. 

29,601 

Pensions,            .... 

47,179 

Education,          .... 

161,838 

Penitentiaries, 

45,109 

HoQse  of  Refuge, 

5,000 

Miscellaneous, 

18,853 

$566,771 
t  The  four  Governors  of  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Sootta,  receive 
$92,000  salaries,  while  all  the  governors  of  the  twenty.four  United  States,  receive 
only  $54,782. 

X  The  ration  is  as  follows :  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  pork,  or  bacon,  1^  pounds 
of  fresh  or  salt  beef,  and  18  ounces  of  bread,  or  flour,  or  12  ounces  of  hard  bread, 
per  day;  and  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  of  soap,  1}  pounds  of  candles,  2  quarts  of 
talt,  4  quarts  of  vinegar,  8  quarts  of  peas,  or  beans,  or  (in  lieu  thereof;  10  pounds 
of  rice,  4  pounds  of  coffee,  and  8  pounds  of  sugar,  |wr  hundred  rmtimu. 
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France  is  worthy  of  great  attention.  In  the  latter,  we  see  the 
sovereign,  with  numerous  palaces,  disposing  of  a  large  revenue, 
while  the  unfortunate  conscript  is  compelled  to  give  his  services 
to  the  community  in  exchange  for  a  small  quantity  of  food  and 
clothing.  In  the  former,  we  see  the  chief  of  the  State  enjoying 
a  moderate  compensation  for  the  cares  and  troubles  incident  to 
his  station,  and  the  common  soldier  paid  by  the  community  at  the 
same  rate  that  he  would  be  paid  by  individuals,  t.  e.  selling  his 
services  at  the  market  price. 

The  same  difierence  exists  if  we  compare  the  salaries  of  per- 
sons filling  intermediate  offices.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  re- 
ceives a  much  larger  compensation  for  his  services  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  the  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  first  hf^  but  2500 
or  3000  francs,  while  a  similar  clerk  in  the  Department  of  State 
has  probably  half  as  many  dollars.* 

*  **  The  mean  of  American  salariea  it  mach  superior  to  ours.  When  the  FedenA 
or  State  governmenie  want  eapahle  f^ien,  they  do  ae  American  merehanie  dSo,  they 
pay  them,  •  •  •  In  the  Treasary  Department,  of  158  |)enoni  employed,  there 
are  hat  aiz  who  hare  leas  than  $  1000;  bat  it  it  equally  true  that  there  are  only 
two  who  haye  mere  than  $9000.  •  •  Atf  the  neoessariea  of  lift,  that  it  to  aay, 
bread,  meat,  cofiee,  tea,  ragar,  and  fuel,  are  generally  cheaper  than  in  FVance,  and 
particularly  in  Paria,  1500  or  3000  dollars  is,  in  most  cases,  suiBcient  to  maintain 
a  fkmily  in  ease  and  oomlbrt  The  employS  who,  in  Paris,  reoeiyes  52500  or  3000 
francs,  lives  in  the  most  economical  manner,  if  he  is  a  bachelor,  and  sofiers  priva. 
tions  if  he  is  married.  At  Washington,  or  at  Philadelphia,  he  woold  have  6000 
francs,  and  live,  certainly  without  display,  but  in  abundance." — Chevalier,  t,  IL 
p.  151. 

M.  De  Tooqueville,  (Vol.  II.  p.  77,)  says,  *«  These  opposite  efiects  result  fitmi 
the  same  cause:  the  people  fixes  the  salaries  of  the  public  officers  in  both  cases; 
and  the  scale  of  remuneration  is  determined  by  the  consideration  of  its 'own  wants.** 
That  writer  labours  constantly  under  the  impression  that  what  he  terms  **thA 
tyrannical  majority"  is  always  disposed  to  bring  all  above  them  down  to  their  own 
level,  and  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  secondary  public  officer  is  well  paid  be- 
cause he  is  on  a  level  with  the  people,  and  may  therefore  "excite  their  interest,** 
while  the  highest  officers  **  arouse  Uieir  envy.*' — Jbid.  p,  78. 

The  inference  here  drawn  is  singularly  incorrect  A  much  more  simple  one  might 
have  suggeited  itself.  In  the  United  States  the  value  of  labour  is  high,  and  clerks, 
officers  of  the  army,  &C.,  must  receive  salaries  approaching  in  amount  those  which 
could  be  obtained  in  other  employments.  The  President  and  his  Secretarioi 
are  sapposed  to  derive  some  honour  from  their  employments,  and  able  men  can 
always  be  obtained  to  fill  them,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  compensation,  but  the 
clerk  muet  have  all  in  money,  as  he  derives  no  honour  from  bis  employment  Even 
the  present  rate  of  compensation  is  insufficient  to  secure  to  the  government  the 
sendees  of  men  of  ability,  who  are  constantly  tempted  to  embraoe  the  more  a4- 
vantageuus  offisra  made  to  them  elsewhere,  and  accordingly  the  best  engineers  of 
the  army  resign,  because  they  can  obtain  double  the  reward  elsewhere.  If  the 
reason  were  such  as  is  suggested,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  one  very  different  to 
account  fbr  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  t&ings  in  England,  where  the  aristocracy 
have  always  ruled.  There,  the  member  of  parliament  does  not  obtain  even  the  com. 
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We  now  submit  to  the  reader  the  following  propositions : 

I.  That  where  government  expends*  the  largest  proportion  of 
the  product  of  labour,  the  quality  of  labour  is  lowest ;  the  la- 
bourer takes  the  smallest  proportion,  and  the  capitalist  takes  the 
largest  proportion,  as  in  India  and  France. 

II.  That  where  it  expends  the  largest  proportion,  the  same  dif- 
ference is  observed  in  the  distribution  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
chief  officers  of  the  government  having  it  in  their  power  to  take 
a  large  share  thereof,  leaving  a  small  one  to  be  divided  among 
the  numerous  persons  in  the  inferior  situations  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, as  in  India  and  France. 

III.  That  where  it  expends  the  largest  proportion,  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  public  revenue  is  applied  to  purposes  tending  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  man,  while  a  large  portion 

penaation  of  Uio  common  soldier,  while  the  prime  minister  receives  much  less  than 
manj  persons  who  hold  verj  inferior  offices.  Thus  we  find  aristocracy  and  demo- 
eracj  producing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  results.  The  cause  to  which  we 
have  referred  accounts  for  both,  which  is  not  the  case  with  that  suggested  by  M. 
De  TocqueviUe.  The  minister  and  the  member  of  parliament  are  paid  partly  in 
honour,  which  induces  them  frequenUy  to  forsake  lucrative  employments,  but  the 
clerk  must  be  paid  the  market  price  of  his  talent,  and  if  he  be  not,  he  will  seek 
employment  and  reward  elsewhere. 

M.  De  TooqueviUe  is  of  opinion  that,  "'  it  is  the  parsimonious  conduct  of  demo- 
cracy towards  its  principal  officers,  which  has  countenanced  a  supposition  of  hi 
more  economical  propensities  than  it  really  possesses.  It  is  true,**  he  says,  **  that 
it  scarcely  allows  the  means  of  honourable  subsistence  to  the  individuals  who  coo- 
duct  its  affairs ;  but  enormou$  9um»  are  lavUhed  to  meet  the  exigeneie$j  or  tofadli- 
taU  the  enjoyment*  of  the  people.  The  money  raised  by  taxation  may  be  better 
employed,  but  it  is  not  saved.  In  general,  democracy  gives  largely  to  the  commo- 
nity,  and  very  sparingly  to  those  who  govern  it  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  aris- 
tocratic countries,  where  the  money  of  the  state  is  expended  to  the  profit  of  the  per- 
sons who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs." — VoL  IL  p*  80. 

A  comparison  of  the  modes  of  expenditure  in  the  several  States  to  which  we 
have  referred,  will  satisfy  the '  reader  that  not  only  is  government  administered 
in  the  United  States  at  far  less  cost  than  elsewhere,  but  that  its  pacific  tendencies 
are  such  that  security,  which  is  indispensable  to  production,  is  promoted  both  by 
what  it  does  and  by  what  it  abstains  from  doing.  It  takes  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  product  of  labour,  out  of  which  "•  enormous  sums"  are  **  lavished  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  people,"  being  invested  in  the  creation  of  school-houses,  canals,  Ac, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  productive  power.  It  is  true  that  the  people 
would  themselves  use  those  sums  more  advantageously  than  is  done  by  the  go- 
vernment, but  there  can  be  no  charge  of  want  of  **  economical  propensities"  while 
such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  public  revenue  is  expended.  M.  De  Tooqueville 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  difference  in  the  effect  produced  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  million  in  the  creation  of  school-houses,  or  in  the  burning  of  powder. 

*  The  British  government  expend*  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  product  of  labour 
than  that  of  France.  A  large  portion  of  what  is  taken  by  the  former  from  the 
labourer^  is  returned  to  the  eapitaliott  and  tlie  injurious  effect,  although  consider- 
able,  is  far  less  than  it'  it  were  employed  in  supporting  armies. 
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18  applied  to  the  injury  of  their  neighbours,  or  in  other  ways 
tending  to  the  advantage,  real  or  supposed,  of  those  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  government,  as  in  India  and  France. 

IV.  That  where  it  expends  the  largest  proportion,  a  very  small 
quantity  is  applied  to  the  support  of  theatres  and  places  at  which 
the  people  are  gratuitously  amused — or  colleges-  at  which  they 
are  gratuitously  educated — as  in  France. 

v.  That  where  it  expends  the  smallest  proportion,  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  quality  of  labour  is  highest,  the  labourer  takes 
the  largest  share,  the  capitalist  has  the  smallest  share ;  the  salaries 
of  the  higher  officers  of  government  are  moderate,  while  those  of 
the  inferior  officers  are  such  as  enable  them  to  live  in  comfort ; 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  public  revenue  is  applied  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  smallest  share 
to  the  illustration  of  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
government 

VI.  That  where  it  expends  the  smalkst  proportion,  the  people 
provide  themselves  with  both  amusement  and  education — ^as  in 
the  United  States. 

VII.  That  when,  with  the  inci*ease  of  population,  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  proportian  claimed  by  the  government,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  a  constant  diminution  of  production,  giving  to  the 
capitalist  a  larger,  and  to  the  labourer  a  smaller  share,  and  to 
both  a  diminished  quantity ;  the  distance  between  the  labourer 
and  capitalist,  is  constantly  increasing ;  the  nunAer  of  persons 
who  themselves  apply  their  own  capital  ih  aid  of  their  own  labour 
is  constantly  diminishing,  and  the  number  of  mere  labourers  is 
constantly  increasing,  until  at  length  property  centres  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  individuals,  as  in  India. 

VIII.  That  when,  with  the  increase  of  population,  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  proportion  required  by  the  government,  there  is  a 
constant  improvement  in  the  quality  of  labour,  and  in  the  amount 
of  production,  giving  to  the  labourer  a  larger,  and  to  the  capitalist 
a  smaller  share,  and  to  both  an  increased  quantity ;  the  distance 
between  the  labourer  and  capitalist  is  constantly  diminishing, 
in  consequence  of  the  facility  of  passing  from  the  ranks  of  the 
labourers  to  those  of  the  capitalists,  who  are  constantly  increas- 
ing in  numbers,  showing,  with  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  an 
equally  rapid  increase  of  the  numbers  among  whom  it  is  divided, 
as  in  the  United  States. 

IX.  That  thus  the  systen)  which  tends  most  to  promote  the 
progress  of  wealth,  is  that  which  tends  to  produce  moral  and  physi- 
cal improvement  in  all  classes;  the  poor  lord,  with  his  hundreds  of 
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starving  vaasalsy  being  replaced  by  numerous  capitalists,  and 
large  bodies  of  educated  farmers  and  mechanics,  who  will  them- 
selves, with  further  improvement  in  the  modes  of  applying  labour, 
become  capitalists — showing  that  when  man  ceases  the  work  of 
destruction^  nature  is  constantly  at  work  to  remedy  the  evils  which 
he  has  causedf  and  thai  whatever  may  be  the  existing  inequalities 
of  condition^  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  their  remawdt  as  is 
seen  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIVATE  REVENUE. 
INDIA.--FRANCE.— ENGLAND*— UNITED  STATES. 

Oir  a  former  occasion,*  we  submitted  to  the  reader  the  propo- 
sition, that  with  increase  of  population  and  capital,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  cultivation  over  the  inferior  soils,  there  was  a  constant 
improvement  in  the  feelings  of  man  towards  his  fellow  man, 
manifested  by  an  increased  and  increasing  desire  to  secure  to 
all  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  and  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal improvement  It  is  only  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  people  of  England  and  of  France  for  centuries  past,  to  find 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  proposition. 

The  superior  density  of  population  would  warrant  us  in  expect- 
ing to  find  this  disposition  more  general  in  France,  England,  and 
India,  than  in  the  United  States,  but  the  superior  quality  of  the 
labour  would  lead  us  to  expect  it  to  exist  most  abundantly  in 
the  United  States,  next  in  England,  third  in  France,  and  last  in 
India.  We  shall  now  examine  which  of  these  is  in  accordance 
with  the  facts. 


In  InDiA,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,!  there  are  no  contribu- 
tions for  such  purposes.  The  mass  of  the  people  do  not  possess 
the  power,  and  the  few  who  do,  want  the  disposition. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  show  how  little  has  been  done  in 
FaAircfi  for  the  promotion  of  education  of  any  description.  In 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  we  have  also  shown  that  al- 
though the  population  has  so  greatly  increased,  Paris  and  France 
are  not  so  well  supplied  with  churches  as  they  were  in  former 
times.  If  we  look  to  the  charitable  institutions,  we  find  the  great 
mass  of  them  supported  by  the  government.  It  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  there  exists  throughout  that  country  much  of  that  dispo- 


•  Vol.  I.  p.  341. 

t  *•  At  a  meeting  of  the  native  inhabitantii  of  Bombay,  held  August  28, 1827, 
for  the  purpose  of  testifying  their  respect  for  the  Hon.  Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone, 
it  was  resolved  to  raise  a  fond  for  the  endowment  of  certain  professorships,  to  be 
named  after  that  gentleman,  and  the  sum  of  52^276  rupees,  =  $26,000,  was  sub- 
scribed  by  those  pTeaent"^Riehird*9  India,  Vol.  Up,  413.  See  also  page  I86,ffnf^. 
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sition  iH^hich  leads  us  to  grant  our  aid  to  those  who  require  it, 
but  there  exists  also  a  universal  feeling  of  dependence  upon  the 
government^*  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  there  is  a  want  of 
that  confidence  in  themselves,  and  in  each  other,  which  leads  to 
the  formation  of  institutions  by  individuals.  There  is  no  public 
spirit.  We  have  now  before  us  a  list  of  the  charitable  institutions 
of  Paris,t  that  are  independent  of  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  exceedingly  small,  much  smaller  than  could  be 
produced  in  a  single  city  of  the  United  States,  containing  not  one 
tenth  as  many  inhabitants  as  that  city,  in  which  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, concentrated  nearly  all  the  public  spirit  of  France,  and  to 
which  we  should  look  to  obtain  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
influence  of  the  national  institutions  upon  the  heart 

If  the  contributions  to  independent  societies  be  small,  those  of 
individuals  to  the  various  hospitals,  and  bureaux  de  bienfttUance 
are  not  large. 
In  the  year  1833,  the  total  amount  of  gifts  and 

legacies  to  the  hospitals  of  France,  was       -        fr.  1,026,000 
And  to  the  bureaux  de  bienfaisance,  -  -  2,000,000 


fr.  3,026,000]: 

equal  to  $570,000,  a  very  small  sum  to  be  contributed  voluntarily 
in  a  nation  of  above  32,000,000,  containing  2,000,000  of  persons 
in  a  state  of  permanent  destitution,  and  in  which  there  exists  no 
tax  for  the  poor. 

The  penitentiaries  of  France  are  in  a  condition  that  would  be 
worthy  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  there  are  few  men  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  Howard,  to  endeavour  to  introduce  any  improve- 
ments.§ 


*  **  The  citizen  is  nnoonoeraed,  u  to  the  condition  of  his  Tillage,  the  poliea  of 
bit  street,  the  repairs  of  bis  choreh,  or  of  the  parsonage;  for  he  looks  npoo  all 
these  things  as  unconnected  with  himself;  and  as  the  property  of  a  powerful 
stranger  whom  bo  calls  the  government** — De  ThcqueviUe^  VoL  L  p.  137. 

t  ViUeneuve,  VoL  II.  p.  367.  t  Docomens  Statistiqaes,  p.  103. 

§  In  France,  **  without  the  walls  of  the  prison,  roltgioos  ardour  is  met  with  ia 
the  ministers  of  religion  only.  If  they  are  kept  from  the  penitentiary,  tho  influenco 
of  religion  will  disappear:  philanthropy  alone  will  remain  for  the  reformation  of 
eriminala.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  with  us  generous  individuaU^  who^ 
endowed  with  profound  sensibility,  are  zealpus  to  alleviate  any  misery,  and  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  humanity :  so  far  their  attention,  ezdusively  occupied  with  the  phy- 
sical situation  of  the  prisoners,  has  neglected  a  much  more  precious  interest,  thai 
of  their  moral  reformation.  •  •  •  But  these  eineere  pkUaniknpUle  are  rare; 
in  fnoet  ea$e$  pkUanikropy  i$  mlk  us  hut  an  t^fmr  of  the  iimagmtt%am/*^De  j 
fnoRt  and  De  T^piemUe^p,  94. 
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We  have  already  shown  howexceedingly  defective  is  the  pro* 
vision  for  education  in  EiroLAirn.  The  institutions  of  that  country 
for  the  higher  departments  of  education,  have  existed  for  a  long 
period,  and  the  only  additions  of  recent  time  are  King's  CoUege« 
and  the  London  University* 

In  no  part  of  England  has  the  growth  of  population  and  of 
wealth  approached  so  nearly  that  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  as  in  Manchester,  which  contained  in  18S1,  237,000  in- 
habitants, being  more  than  any  city  of  the  United  States  except 
New  York,  and  it  is  there,  consequently,  that  we  can  with  most 
propriety,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  examine  the  provision  for 
education.  The  reader  has  already  seen*  what  is  its  condition  in 
that  respect,  and  can  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  voluntary 
contributions  in  aid  thereof.  Of  institutions  of  a  higher  order,  we 
find  only  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution;  but  it  appears  to  pos- 
sess **  no  assured  means  of  carr3dng  out  the  legitimate  designs  of 
its  founders,"  as  ''the  permanent  annual  charges  very  nearly  swal- 
low up  its  annual  income.^  There  is  also  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitution, with  a  library  of  8,685  volumes.|  On  an  examination 
of  the  account  given  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  here  refer- 
red, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  satisfied  that  Manchester  has  not 
contributed  its  due  proportion  in  aid  of  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge. 

If  we  look  to  London,  we  find  a  vast  number  of  institutions,  all 
contributing  largely  to  increasing  the  stock  of  knowledge,  and  in 
the  support  of  which  a  high  degree  of  liberality  is  displayed 
That  city  represents  England,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  does  so 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  extraordinary  paucity  of  institutions  in  Man- 
chester and  other  provincial  towns.  In  London,  then,  we  should 
find  a  good  system  of  education,  the  result  of  the  voluntary  con^ 
tribution  of  time  or  of  money  by  the  wealthy  and  public  q)iritad 
of  the  English  people,  but  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  ease. 
The  provision  for  general  education  in  that  city  is  entirely  insuf* 
ficient,  although  possessing  the  advantage  of  a  vast  amount  of 
capital  accumulated  from  past  ages  *for  that  express  purpose. 
It  is  impossible  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  England  in  this 
respect,  without  feeling  a  conviction  that  the  amoui|t  of  voluntary 
contribution  has  been  very  small  indeed. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  for  religious  education,  we  have 
already  shown  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  government  to 
come  forward  in  aid  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  contribute 

•  P«g6  ISa.  «iite.  f  Wli6dw*f  BUadMHw,  ^  4tL  t  lUd.  p.  411. 

VOL.  Ik — 61. 
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for  thit  purpose;  but  even  with  the  aid  of  goverament  it  has  not, 
by  any  means,  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  populaton. 

The  number  of  societies  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  is  very  great,  and  they  have 
been  active  in  every  part  of  the  world.  We  have  now  before  us 
a  list  of  82,  embracing,  on  the  one  tiand,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  with  an  income  of  £86,819,  and  on  the  other,  the 
Metropolitan  City  Mission,  with  £82,  the  contributions  to  which, 
for  1886,  amount  to  £643,522,«  «  92,600,000.  These  societies 
are  established  in  London,  towards  which  quarter  flow  the  con- 
tributions of  the  chief  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  History  of  Man- 
chester, a  work  which  gives  a  very  full  account  of  institutions  of 
every  description,  makes  no  mention  of  the  existence  of  such  so- 
cieties, nor  do  we  find  any  such  in  the  account  of  Liverpool  now 
before  us-f  That  local  institutions  of  this  description  exist  to  a 
great  extent  we  do  not  doubt,  but  they  are  not  of  such  character 
or  extent  as  to  require  particular  notice  even  in  works  the 
object  of  which  is  to  elevate  as  much  as  possible  the  places 
which  they  are  meant  to  describe. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  England  are  upon  a  magnificent 
scale ;  but  a  large  portion  of  them  are  the  bequest  of  past  ages, 
and  we  doubt  if  the  contributions  of  the  present  time  have  main- 
tained their  ratio  to  population.  In  Manchester,  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  have  produced  only  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  the  Lock  Hospital,  a  Lying-in  Hospital,  a 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  several  Dispensaries.^  In 
Liverpool,  with  a  population  of  230  or  240  thousand,  there  ex- 
isted, in  1836,  an  Infirmary,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  two  Ophthalmic 
Institutions,  an  Institution  for  relieving  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  one  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  another  for  the  Blind,  a  Marine  Humane 
Society,  and  two  Dispensaries.^  In  London,  we  find  nearly 
twenty  institutions!!  of  this  kind  produced  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

•  Pulpit,  No.  757.  t  EwTclopadaft  Britaimioa. 

t  Wheeler's  Manchester,  1836,  p.  424.  §  EncjobpsdU  Britannioa. 

I  Charing  Crues  Hospital,  1831. 

Hospital  of  Surgery,  1837. 

Royal  Metropolitan  Infirmary,  1830. 

UniYersal  Infirmary  fixr  Children,  1816. 

Seaman's  Hospital,  1831. 

London  Tower  Hospital,  1830. 

Institntian  for  cure  of  Malignant  Diseases,  1830. 

**         Glandular  and  Cancerous  Complaints,  1830. 
(^laract,  1819. 
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The  Charity  Almanack  furnishes  a  list  of  societies,  of  every  de- 
scription, that  is  highly  creditable  to  the  people  of  England,  proving 
that  as  man  is  enabled  gradually  to  improve  his  own  condition, 
ther^  is  excited  in  him  a  desire  to  aid  his  less  fortunate  fellow 
citizens  in  their  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  same  object 

In  relation  to  the  poor  there  is  a  much  kinder  feeling  through- 
out England  than  exists  in  France.  The  reader  has  seen  how 
inferior  is  the  condition  of  the  pauper  of  the  latter  to  that  of 
the  former.*  We  know  of  no  stronger  evidence  of  improved  civi- 
lization, than  kindness  and  attention  to  those  who,  by  age  or  indis- 
position, are  unable  to  help  themselves.  The  savage  permits  his 
own  immediate  connexions  to  perish  when  they  become  unable 
to  help  themselves;  but  us  population  and  capital  increase  we  find 
the  aged  and  the  infirm  receiving  a  constantly  increasing  share 
of  attention,  governed  by  that  discretion  which,  while  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  claims  of  humanity,  would  lead  to  the 
avoidance  of  any  and  every  measure  tending  to  impair  the  feel- 
ing of  independence. 

With  improved  feeling  towards  the  poor,  we  find  a  constantly 
increasing  attention  to  the  claims  of  those  whose  crimes  render 
it  necessary  for  the  community  to  inflict  punishment  In  barba- 
rous times  punishments  are  severe,  and  imprisonment  is  accom- 
panied by  every  circumstance  tending  to  harden  the  heart  of  the 
criminal,  and  render  him  unfit  to  be  again  received  into  society. 
With  improved  modes  of  thinking  the  situation  of  the  convict  is 
improved,  and  thus  we  find  a  decided  superiority  in  the  prisons  of 
England  over  those  of  France. 

In  theUiriTSD  States,  we  have  already  shown  the  vast  extent 
of  contributions  required  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
icAoob,t  constantly  increasing  in  their  ratio  to  population.  We 
have  shown  that  in  those  States  in  which  the  common  school 


Inititotion  for  dlnaaei  of  the  Eje  and  Ear,  1836. 
Ear,  1816. 
«  Catanooiui  DiaeaM*,  1899. 

»  Sorofhla  and  Cancer,  18S9. 

••         Relief  and  Delivery  of  Indigent  Women,  1898. 
«         Poor  Lying-in  Women,  1813. 
Twoothen  for  Lying-in  Women,  1814,  and  1898. 
Diipemariea. 
•  Page  990,  eiile. 

t  ^'The  State  never  hegim  the  work  of  erecting  a  aehooL  It  reqniree  the  eiti- 
leni  to  do  it,  and  it  will  Uien  lend  them  its  aid.**— Jlceii  mnd  Matkt^tn,  VO,  Ml 
^154. 
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system  has  been  folly  established,  the  contributions  are  still  con* 
tiQuedy  and  are  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  lyceums  and  in- 
stitutes of  various  kinds,  and  to  the  support  of  libraries,  and,  that 
the  number  of  colleges  has  increased  more  rapidly  even  than  popu- 
lation.* If  we  take  the  voluntary  contributions  for  these  purposes 
alone,  and  reflect  that  nearly  all  the  schools  and  colleges  are  the 
creation  of  the  last  forty  years,  we  shall  obtain  an  amount  far 
greater  than  the  total  quantity  of  voluntary  coniributiani  for  all 
purpoies  of  any  country  except  England. 

If  we  look  to  the  provision  for  religious  education,  we  find  the 
same  result  Churches  keep  pace  with  population,  and  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  religious  instructors  do  the  samaf 

Again,  if  we  look  to  the  dissemination  of  religious  knowledge 
throughout  the  world,  we  find  missionary  societies  abounding. 
The  Bible  Society  has  an  income  varying  from  100  to  170,000 
dollars,  and  has  auxiliaries  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  an  income  of  9 150,000,  and 
maintains  103  missionaries  among  the  people  of  India,  of  Africa, 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  of  the  Western  Wilds  of  Ame- 
rica. The  Home  Missionary  Society  maintains  above  400  mis- 
sionaries, at  a  cost  of  about  9 100,000.  The  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  has  950,000.  The  American  Tract  Society  has  nearly 
9 100,000.  The  Sunday  School  Society  has  9 152,000.  The 
total  income  of  ten  societies,  for  the  year  1835,  was  9  800,000. 
There  being  no  central  point,  like  London,  to  which  they 
are  attracted,  societies  spring  up  in  every  part  of  the  Union, 
each  acting  for  itself,  and  each  doing  good  in  its  own  field  of 
action.  The  number  existing  is  exceedingly  great,  but  they  are 
so  widely  scattered  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  attempt  to  ob- 
tain the  whole  amount  of  contribution&J  We  have,  however, 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that,  rapid  as  is  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, there  is  a  much  more  rapid  increase  in  the  provision  for 


•  See  page  197,  mUe. 

f  **  In  no  country  in  Uie  world  do  the  eitiiene  make  aoeh  exertioni  Ibr  tlie  i 
mon  weal;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  no  people  which  ho  eitabliahed  eehoola  aa 
numerooa  and  ai  effieadont,  places  of  worship  better  tnited  to  the  wanta  of  the 
inhabitantt,  or  roads  kept  in  better  repair.**— Z>»  TVcfvmZIe,  VoL  Lp.  195. 

The  contributions  for  the  payment  of  the  teachers  keep  pace  with  thcee  for  the 
maintenance  of  institutions  to  prepare  them  ibr  giTing  instruction.  We  hafe  now 
before  us  the  proceedings  of  the  Conyention  of  the  Epiacopal  Church  of  the  Diocese 
of  New  York,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  fund  of  $101,732  a  £21,000  sterling, 
has  been  raised  for  the  support  of  the  Episcopate. 

t  Messrs.  Reed  and  Matheson  give  the  receipts  of  5!2  institutions,  in  the  year 
1833-4,  at  9910,96].— FittI  U  tht  Ammeen  Ckmrckm,  VoL  Up.  117. 
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religious  instruction,  and  that  the  contributions  therefor  are  greater 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

In  examining  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  Union,  we  find 
the  same  result  Within  a  very  limited  period  there  hare  been 
established,  by  the  several  States,  numerpus  asylums  for  poor 
lunatics,  of  which  fifteen  now  exist  in  the  Union.  These  are 
erected  by  direction  of  the  local  legislatures,  and  do  not  properly 
come  within  the  limits  we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves,  yet  they 
tend  to  show  that  the  various  communities  and  their  members  are 
all  labouriiFig  in  the  same  cause.  In  the  various  cities  of  the  Union 
provision  is  made  for  almost  all  cases  of  distress  or  disability  that 
can  occur.  In  Philadelphia,  there  have  been  established,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  numerous  institutions  previously  existing,  within 
twenty-five  years,  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  a  Blind  Asylum,*^ 
a  Hospital  for  the  Blind  and  Lame,  a  Lying-in  Hospital,  a  Widows* 
Asylum,  a  College  for  Orphans,  two  Orphan  Asylums,  and  an  In- 
sane Hospital,  by  private  contribution,  and  the  House  of  Refuge 
for  youthful  criminals,  erected  by  individuals,  aided  by  the  Statcf 
All  these  are  on  an  extensive  and  liberal  scale,  and  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  place  that  has,  during  that  time,  averaged  less  than 
150,000  inhabitants,  and  that  is  not,  like  London,  the  centre  of 
a  great  nation ;  yet  the  institutions  created  in  that  time  are  half  as 
numerous  as  in  that  great  city.  In  the  same  period  libraries  have 
been  instituted  for  the  use  of  mechanics,  apprentices,  merchants* 
clerks,  &c.,  and  the  number  of  volumes  contained  in  the  difierent 
public  libraries  has  risen  from  about  30,000  to  120,000.  In  New 
York,  Boston,  and  in  fact  in  almost  every  city  and  town  of  the 
Union,  we  find  similar  results.^ 

Societies  of  every  description,  and  for  almost  every  possible 
purpose,  abound  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Union.  The 
new  cities  of  the  west  emulate  those  of  the  east.    In  Cincinnati, 


•  **  It  appetn  donMbl  whether  the  education  of  the  blind  ho  ever  been  carried 
■o  fkr  o  at  preaent  in  the  United  Statea;  and  there  it  one  aet  of  particulara,  at 
leaat,  in  which  we  ihould  do  well  to  learn  fh>m  the  new  country.** — Mdrtineau, 
lUinmpect,  Vol,  ILp,  143.    JVeto  York  edition, 

t  Within  the  aame  period  have  been  produced  in  the  aame  city  an  alma-hooae, 
probably  nneqnalled  in  ita  coat,  and  in  the  arrangement  ibr  the  comfort  of  ita  in- 
habitant*— a  atate  prison  and  a  ooonty  priaon,  in  both  of  which  the  ayatom  of 
■olitary  confinement  ho  been  adopted,  causing  a  rut  ezpenae  in  the  erection  of 
the  boildinga. 

X  •^  The  generoaity  of  American  aoeiety,  already  ao  active  and  eztenaive,  will  con. 
tinne  to  be  exerted  in  behalf  of  anilbfera  iVom  the  privation  of  the  aenaea,  till  all 
who  need  it  will  be  comprehended  in  ito  care.  No  one  doobta  thia  will  be  done.** 
— ilfoffifMM.    RHrotpeei,  Vol.  11.  p.  154.    New  York  edititn. 
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with  a  population  now  of  S7,000,  but  which,  in  1820»  did  not  ex- 
ceed 10,000»  there  are  upwards  ofjifly  societies  devoted  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  suflerings  of  the  human  race,  or  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  moral  condition. 

The  same  feeling  which  prompts  the  individual  members  of  the 
cities,  towns,  and  townships  of  the  United  States  to  unite  in  en- 
deavouring to  promote  improvement,  and  to  aid  the  distressed* 
prompts  these  communities  to  make  provision  for  the  aged  and 
the  infirm.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  such  persons  better  pro- 
vided, as  may  be  supposed  from  the  numerous  alms-houses  and 
the  extent  of  land  assigned  to  them.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  expenditure  in  their  construction  and  improvement  has  been 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
sum  has  been  applied  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  In 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  we  find  the  same  state  of  things. 
In  almost  aU  we  find  provision  made,  or  about  to  be  made,  for  the 
careful  treatment  of  pauper  lunatics. 

If  we  look  to  the  penitentiaries,  we  find  a  similar  result  In  some 
cases,  they  are  still  such  as  are  by  no  means  creditable  to  those 
who  have  charge  of  them,  but  in  most  of  the  States  they  are 
in  a  condition  of  which  the  people  have  reason  to  feel  proud. 
No  expense  has  been  spared  in  adapting  them  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  destined — that  of  separating  the  criminal  from 
society,  and  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  improving  his  moral 
condition.* 


In  the  last  half  century  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  more  than  12  millions  of  persons.  In  the  same  time 
that  of  England  and  Wales  has  increased  about  17  millions;  that 
of  France  about  5  millions;  while  that  of  India  has  remained 
stationary. 

The  people  of  France  and  England  increased  upon  the  same 
surface,  and  their  new  population  could  benefit  by  the  roads 
and  canals — the  school-houses — ^the  churches — and  the  colleges 
of  those  who  had  preceded  them,  while  the  people  of  the  United 
States  expanded  themselves  over  a  vast  surface,  upon  which  they 

•  ••  In  America,  Uie  prograi  of  the  lefenn  of  priaons  has  been  of  a  character  ea- 
aentially  religioai.  Men,  prompted  by  religions  ftelings,  hafc  oonoeiYed  and  ac- 
complished erery  thing  which  has  been  undertaken;  they  were  not  left  alone;  bat 
their  leal  gave  the  impulse  to  all,  and  thus  excited  in  all  minds  the  ardour  which 
animated  theirs.**— De  BmmiMiU  mnd  De  Tbe^iimflf  ,  p,  99. 

**  A  multitude  of  charitable  peieons,  who  ate  not  ministers  by  proiessioo,  sacri. 
fioe  nerertheless  a  great  part  of  their  time  to  the  moral  relbrmation  of  criminals.^ 
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had  to  make  roads  and  canals;  to  build  school-houses  and  churches, 
and  to  found  colleges  for  thenoselves.  The  first  and  second  had 
a  large  accumulated  capital,  the  hitter  had  little  or  none.  The 
first  increased  slowly  in  population;  the  second  more  rapidly;  the 
third  with  great  rapidity;  yet  commencing,  as  did  the  latter,  al- 
most entirely  without  capital,  the  provision  for  education  is  now 
greater  than  in  any  other,  and  the  provision  for  remedying  the 
evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  is  also  greater.  Such  could  not  be  the 
case  unless  the  amount  of  voluntary  contribuUon  had  been  vostfy 
greater  than  in  other  countries,  as  the  reader  will  be  satisfied 
when  he  reflects  that  in  the  United  States  the  four  millions  of 
1700,  and  their  descendants,  have  had  to  provide  the  means  of 
education  for  the  sixteen  millions  of  1838;  whereas,  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  eight  millions  of  1700  have  had  to  provide  for 
only  fifteen  millions  in  1838.  He  must  also  recollect  that  the  lat- 
ter were  already  largely  provided  with  institutions  for  education, 
while  the  former  were  almost  entirely  destitute. 

K  we  desire  a  reason  for  this,  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  fact, 
that  in  the  United  States  every  man  expends  in  his  own  way  the 
product  of  his  exertions.  Lightly  taxed,  he  finds  his  capital  ac- 
cumulating rapidly,  and  with  his  improvement  of  physical,  there 
is  an  improvement  in  his  moral  condition.  He  is  ready  to  aid 
in  relieving  the  sufierings  of  others.  He  gives  freely,  because 
he  knows  that  he  produces  largely  and  can  readily  replace  what 
he  gives.  He  is  acted  upon  by  the  same  motives  that  influence 
the  people  of  that  nation  to  which  he  is  most  closely  allied,  and 
he  excels  them  only  because  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  freed  from 
heavy  taxation,  the  consequence  of  wars  of  the  most  absurd  kind.* 


*  **  The  American*  have  gieat  9amutni$$  of  ekaneUr,  •  •  •  Only  lei 
them  fuUy  apprehend  the  importance  of  an  object,  and  you  will  aee  them  move  to 
it  with  a  directneaa  of  mind,  and  a  eoom  of  lacrifioea,  which  would  aurpriae  weaker 
naturee.  *  *  *  I  know  of  no  ooontry  where  there  are  more  examplea  of  bene- 
ficenoe  and  magnificence.  The  rich  will  act  noUy  out  of  their  abundance ;  and 
the  poor  will  act  o  nobly  out  of  their  penury.*'— Vutt  to  the  Amorieon  Churcheo^ 
VoLLp.195. 

**  The  univenal  movbg  power  with  an  American  is  the  deaire  of  wealth,  but 
it  would  be  to  deceive  ouradvee  to  luppoae  that  he  ia  not  capable  of  pecuniary  aa^ 
crificea.  He  haa  the  habit  of  giving,  uid  he  practiaee  it  without  regret,  more  fre- 
quently than  ouraelvea,  and  more  largely  alao;  but  hie  munificence  and  hb  gifla 
are  governed  by  reason  and  by  calculation.  It  ia  neither  enthuaiaam  nor  paaaion 
that  opena  hia  purae.** — CkevalUr^  t,  U,  p,  145. 

**  It  might  be  thought  that  among  a  people  profoundly  abeorbed  by  the  care  of 
their  material  intereats,  miaan  would  abound.  Such  ia  not  the  oaae.  There  ia 
no  meanneaa  in  the  man  of  the  aouth.  It  is  aometimea  found  in  the  Yankee,  but  in 
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To  an  Englishman  or  an  American,  time  it  money;  yet  in  no 
part  of  the  world  is  so  large  a  portion  of  that  precious  commo- 
dity gi^en  to  the  use  of  the  public.  In  France,  every  man  ex- 
pects government  to  do  for  him.  He  will  give  no  time  to  objects 
of  public  utility,  although  a  lai^ge  portion  of  it  is  of  very  small 
value  to  himself. 

In  England,  the  people  manage  a  large  portion  of  their  own 
business,  and  we  see  societies  instituted  for  the  praQMrtion  of 
almost  all  objecta  of  public  interest.  In  the  United  States,  where 
time  is  yet  more  valuable  than  in  England,  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  it  is  given  to  public  matters,  showing  that  the  higher  the 
quaUty  of  labour^^e  greater  the  value  of  time — the  greater  is  the 
diMfosition  to  coniribute  a  portion  of  it  tcwards  all  objects  affecting 
the  physical  or  moral  improvement  of  our  species. 


In  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  colleges,  the  French  government  grants  aid,  but  little  is  done 
to  promote  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  people* 
The  eflbct  is  what  might  be  anticipated.  Discoveries  are  made 
in  France,  that  are  so  far  in  advance  of  the  nation,  or  of  their 
power  to  apply  them,  that  they  are  totally  useless  until  applied  in 
England.  The  government  orders  busts  and  pictures,  and  buiMs 
palaces,  but  the  people  are  poor,  and  can  afford  little  aid  to  the  arts.* 

In  England,  the  government  does  little  or  nothing  in  aid  of 
science  or  the  arts,  and  the  natural  consequence  is  that  the  people 
do  much  themselves,  and  we  find  the  Astronomical  Society,  the 
Greological  Society,  and  others,  prosecuting  their  investigations 
on  the  most  liberal  scale,  while  the  arts  are  patronised  to  an  ex- 
tent unknown  in  9ny  other  country ,t  because,  in  most  other  coun- 

no  piJt,  north  or  touth,  ta  to  be  fbond  that  Mrdid  avtriee  of  which  the  oiampfaa 
are  ao  frequent  in  Eorope.**— CAceolter,  U  IL  p.  159. 

The  leader  wiU  now  jnd^e  of  the  propriety  of  the  foOowfaif  qoeadon,  ao  liidioik 
Uto  of  national  prejudice,  which  we  find  in  Mr.  M*Ciinoch'8  PHndplea  of  Political 
Economy.  **  Ho  any  one  erer  pretended  to  aay  that  generoaity  iormed  a  pro> 
minent  feature  of  the  national  character  of  tlie  Americana?*'— p.  SSO.  To  aay  that 
liberality  did  not  accompany  peace,  aecarity,  and  proaperity,  we  ahould  deem  a 
libel  apon  the  lawa  of  nature.  Uliberality  ia  generally  fimnd  where  men  are  poor 
and  oppreaacd    rarely  where  they  are  proaperoua  and  free. 

*  ■*  Obliged  to  life  with  economy,  it  ia  dear  that  they  cannot  eoooufafe  the  fine 
arta,  ibr  it  ia  an  ezpcnaiTe  apedea  of  patronafe.**— CA^oalier,  f.  IL  p»  SSI. 

f  **  A  honae-agent,  taking  a  fKend  of  mine  oTer  a  London  honae,  the  other  day, 
and  praiaing  it  to  the  akiea,  oondnded  with,  *  and  iHien,  air,  Che  dining  room  ia 
completely  fbmiahed— handaoroe  rod  curtaina,  air,  and  twelfe  good  *ibmiture  pie- 
tnrea*— it  will  be  a  perfect  nonpareil.*  The  pictareo  were  aa  neeeaaary  aa  the  red 
cnrtaiaa.**— BitZwer'a  J^NfiandmiKfta  j&yiiaA,  VU.  /£f.  907. 
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tries,  the  goTernment  ezpendt  so  much  that  little  is  left  for  the 
people. 

The  United  States  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  that  war- 
rants the  formation  of  institutions  resembling  many  of  those  ex- 
isting in  England.  The  highest  talent  tends  to  centralize  itself  in 
London,  and  in  that  city  is  found  the  greatest  division  of  scientific 
employments.  The  cultivators  of  astronomy  and  of  geology  are 
sufficieiUly  numerous  to  have  societies  and  to  publish  their  own 
transactions,  whereas,  in  the  United  States,  those  minute  divisions 
of  scientific  labour  cannot  as  yet  take  place.  As  population  be- 
comes more  dense  there  must  be  a  steady  approach  to  the  con- 
dition of  England.  As  regards  the  patronage  of  art,  the  same 
remark  may  be  made.  Thus  far,  more  has  been  done  than  in 
other  countries  that  have  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
widely  scattered  population,  and  from  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  is  now  doing,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  the  arts  will 
experience  as  great  and  as  universal  patronage  as  they  have 
ever  done  in  any  country.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the  active 
men  of  the  present  day  were  bom  at  a  time  when  but  four  mil- 
lions of  people  occupied  the  extensive  territory  of  the  United 
States — that  at  that  time,  the  possessor  of  an  income  of  99000 
8=  £625,  per  annum,  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  create  the  schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  all  other 
public  works  now  existing — it  is  not  surprising  that  as  yet  there 
has  been  little  opportunity  to  patronise  the  arts  of  painting  or  of 
sculpture 

Here  we  find  the  same  results  that  were  stated  at  the  close  of 
Chapter  VL,  when  treating  of  the  quality  of  labour.  An  old  and 
wealthy  country  can  do  much  for  science  and  art,  and  towards 
such  countries  there  is  a  constant  tendency  of  the  persons  most 
capable  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
In  a  new  one  there  is  not  the  wealth,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
there  would  exist  the  taste,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  to  warrant  us  in 
expecting  large  contributions  towards  the  advancement  of  either. 


There  is  one  subject  to  which  we  now  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  may  find  the  strong- 
est illustration  of  the  moral  improvement  resulting  from  the 
general  ease  of  the  people ;  we  mean  the  contraction  of  marriage. 
Upon  this  head,  we  shall  simply  ofier  the  views  of  a  traveller 
upon  whom  we  have  already  largely  drawn — M.  Chevalier. 

"  I  have  said  that  with  the  Americans,  every  transaction  of  life 
had  relation  to  wealth;  but  there  is  one  which,  among  us,  possessing 
VOL.  II. — 52. 
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strong  aflfoctions,  capable  of  loving,  and  generous,  has  generally  a  mer* 
cantile  character,  which  it  wants  among  them,  that  of  marriage.  We 
huy  our  wives  mth  ourfartunes^  or  toe  tell  aurtelvet  to  them  for  their 
dowries.  The  American  chooses  her,  or  rather  ofiers  himself  to  her 
for  her  beauty,  her  intelligence,  and  the  qualities  of  her  heart ;  it  is  the 
only  dowry  which  he  seeks.  Thus,  while  we  make  of  that  which  is 
most  sacred  a  matter  cf  business^  these  traders  affect  a  delicacy  f  and 
an  elevation  of  sentiment^  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
perfect  models  of  chivalry  J*** 


We  now  submit  to  the  reader  the  following  propositions : 

I.  That  with  the  increase  of  population  and  capital,  man  ex- 
periences an  increased  faciht/  of  obtaining  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  an  increased  power  of  maintaining  and  improving  his 
physical  condition. 

II.  That  this  improvement  of  his  physical  condition  is  attended 
by  an  increase  in  the  facility  of  improving  his  moral  condition. 

III.  That  this  improvement  of  moral  condition  is  manifested  by 
a  constant  increase  in  his  disposition  to  aid  in  disseminating  the 
benefits  of  instruction  among  his  neighbours,  and  in  providing 

•  Tom.  n.  p.  160. 

Let  thit  be  oomparad  with  the  fiiUowing  peenfe  ftom  a  ooontiyiDaii  of  11. 
Cheralier. 

**  That  uniformity  which  reigns  in  their  political  world,  is  equally  apparent  in 
their  civil  eociety.  The  relations  of  man  with  man,  have  but  one  object-— money ; 
one  sole  interest — ^to  get  rich.  The  passion  for  money  is  bom  along  with  the 
dawnings  of  inteUeet,  bringing  in  its  train  cold  calcnlations,  and  the  dryness  of 
cyphers.  It  grows,  it  developes  itself,  it  establishes  itself  in  the  soul,  and  torments 
it  without  ceasing,  as  a  burning  fever  agitates  and  devours  the  feeble  frame  of 
which  it  has  gained  possession^ — Money  is  the  god  of  the  United  States,  just  o 
Glory  is  the  god  of  France,  and  Love  of  Italy.**— JC  ds  BmtmwnL  JMsHs. 

It  is  singular  that  M.  De  Beaumont  should  not  have  remarked,  that  this  desire 
of  wealth  is  not  connected  with  mean  and  parsimonious  habits,  but  with  desire  of 
expenditure.  Ii|  no  part  of  the  world  do  the  labouring  classes  part  so  freely  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  labour.  Their  wants  are  numerous,  and  the  desire  of  supply- 
ing them  renders  them  industrious.  Industry  enables  them  to  supplj  those  wants, 
and  .to  have  a  surplus.  They  have  before  them  the  prospect  of  rising  in  the  world, 
which  cheers  them  on,  and  induces  them  to  husband  that  surplus,  and  thus  all  accu- 
mulate more  or  less  capital  There  are  thus  brought  together  a  great  degree  of  indus- 
try, and  a  liberal  expenditure,  governed  by  the  desire  of  permanent  improfcment  of 
condition.  Let  M.  De  Beaumont  compare  the  readiness  with  which  an  American  la- 
bourer parts  with  money,  certain  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  replace  it,  with  the  dose 
economy  of  the  peasant  of  France,  who  husbands  his  little  stock,  uncertain  when  it 
can  be  replaced,  if  parted  with,  and  say  which  indicates  the  best  condition  of  society. 
Let  him  read  the  work  of  Jtf.  De  Vti/eneuoe,  and  see  the  condition  to  which  the  **  love 
of  glory*'  has  brought  the  people  of  France,  and  compare  it  with  the  condition  in 
which  the  ^  love  of  money,**  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  destre  of  impnnng 
tUir  sondtlton,  has  brought  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  judge  between  them. 
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food,  clothing,  or  shelter  for  those  who  may  be  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves. 

IV.  That  where  the  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth  is  pre- 
vented, there  can  be  no  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living — 
poverty  and  wretchedness  will  abound — and  there  will  be  no  dis- 
position to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
work  for  themselves,  as  in  India. 

V.  That  where  population  and  wealth  increase  slowly,  there 
will  be  a  slow  increase  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  means  of 
subsistence;  a  slow  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living;  with 
little  disposition  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, as  is  shown  in  France. 

YI.  That  the  more  rapid  the  increase  of  population  and  of 
wealth,  and  the  greater  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, the  higher  will  be  the  standard  of  living  among  the  la- 
bouring population,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  disposition  among 
all  classes  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  who  are  disabled 
by  age  or  ill-health,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  to  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  (Slc.,  as  is  shown 
in  England  and  the  United  States. 

VII.  That  while  the  increased  facility  of  obtaining  the  means 
of  subsistence  tends  to  diminish  the  number  entitled  to  claim  as- 
sistance, and  to  increase  the  feeling  of  independence,  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  increase  in  the  disposition  to  grant  aid,  and 
cpnstant  risk  of  diminishing  the  feeling  of  independence. 

VIII.  That  we  find  here  two  opposing  forces,  each  tending  to 
neutralize  the  other,  and  to  produce  healthy  action. 

IX.  That  wars  and  unproductive  expenditure  tend  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  population  and  of  wealth — to  prevent  improvement, 
physical  and  moral — to  increase  the  number  requiring  assistance 
— and  to  diminish  the  disposition  to  render  it. 

X.  That  peace  and  moderate  expenditure  tend  to  promote  the 
growth  of  population  and  of  capital — to  promote  improvement, 
physical  and  moral — and  to  diminish  the  number  requiring  aid — 
while  they  tend  to  promote  that  kindness  of  feeling  ^yhich  forbids 
that  any  portion  of  the  human  family  should  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  living  in  comfort  and  improving  their  condition. 

XI.  That  those  who  desire  to  promote  the  constant  improve- 
ment of  man  in  his  feelings  towards  his  fellow  man,  should  en- 
deavour to  maintain  peace— to  diminish  expenditure — and  to 
permit  all  to  accumulate  capital. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOOTLAND^IRELilND. 

Wb  shall  proceed  now  to  examine  briefly  the  poKcy  and  con- 
dition of  several  other  portions  of  the  eastern  continent,  w?th  a 
view  to  ascertain  how  far  the  facts  there  observed  tend  to  con- 
firm the  views  we  have  submitted. 

Insecurity  existed  throughout  Sootlabtd,  long  after  it  had  dis- 
appeared from  England  and  Wales.  The  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745  tended  to  continue  it,  and  the  necessary  consequence  was 
extreme  poverty,  such  as  we  have  already  described.*  Within 
the  last  half  century  the  habit  of  deferring  to  the  law  has  gradu- 
ally extended  itself,  and  security  has  become  daily  more  complete, 
although  still  by  no  means  entirely  so,  being  diminished  by  the 
same  riotous  tendency  among  the  workmen  so  frequently  display- 
ed in  England,  and  by  other  causes.t 

With  this  increase  of  security,  there  has  been  a  constant  in- 
crease of  capital  applied  to  agriculture,  manufactures,  the  im- 
provement of  roads,  &c.,  but  very  extensively  to  agriculture, 
in  consequence  of  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  land  owners  of 
that  country  in  being  free  from  the  burthen  of  tithes.  While 
capital  applied  to  the  improvement  of  land  in  England  must  pay 
one  tenth  of  the  gross  product  to  the  Church,  the  land  owner  of 

•  Vol  I.  p.  65. 

t  '^Thtj  Mt  watchM  in  the  ftreeti,  and  abuie  everybody  that  oomes,  in  tlie 
meet  ■hocking  manner,  even  to  taking  their  ]i?ea  if  it  were  neeeMary.  Some  yean 
a(o»  there  were  aeveral  people  aUnoii  deatroyed  by  Titriol  being  thrown  npon  them 
by  combined  men.** — Emdenet  of  W,  Or^ham,  of  OUugmp^-^Rtfori  of  tho  Cmr- 
miiUe  on  Minti/aclurcf ,  p,  335. 

Great  intereat  waa  recently  excited  at  Edinborgh,  by  the  trial  of  five  ootfeon- 
apinnen  for  illegal  eombination,  aaaault,  fire-raiaing,  ind  murder,  which  com- 
menced on  the  third  of  January,  and  waa  eight  daya  in  progreaa.  The  charge  grew 
out  of  a  strike  for  wages,  and  the  aocuted  were  the  principal  offioera  of  the  union 
or  combination  which  proclaimed  the  itriHe. — ^The  murder  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  on  a  spinner,  who  continued  to  work  after  the  strike  was  ordered.  In 
the  course  of  the  trial,  numerous  and  atrocious  acts  of  riolenoe  were  disclosed ; 
and  it  appeared  that  two  membera  of  the  union,  who  had  oommitted  acta  of  vio> 
lence,  were  sent  to  the  United  States,  at  the  expense  of  the  union,  to  save  then 
from  justice.  The  capital  charge  was  **not  proren,**  but  on  the  others  the  prison- 
ers  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation. 
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Scotland  retains  for  himself  that  tenth  part,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  is  that  his  capital  increases  rapidly. 

In  manufactures  England  is  considerably  in  advance  of  Scot- 
land. The  Glasgow  mills  are  stated  to  be,  in  productive  power, 
much  in  arrear  of  the  Manchester  ones,  as  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  more  being  paid  for  the 
same  produce  of  yam  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  place.*  A 
necessary  consequence  of  this  deficient  production,  is  that  the 
average  of  daily  wages  is  lower  in  the  former. 

From  a  statement  of  the  wages  of  persons  employed  in  the 
cotton  mills,  April,  1832,  compiled  by  Dr.  Cleland,  it  appears  that 
men  on  piece-work,  at  spinning,  earn  from  2 Is.  to  21s.  per  week. 
Lads  and  girls  earn  from  12^.  to  18«.  per  week-f 

Agricultural  wages  in  the  lowlands  are  stated  at  £6  for  the 
half  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  and  in  some  instances  the 
pounds  were  made  guineas.  If  we  take  £  12  per  annum,  as  the 
usual  rate,  and  add  thereto  only  55.  per  week  for  board  and 
lodging,  we  shall  have  £25,  being  nearly  as  much  as  is  stated 
to  be  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour  employed  in  agriculture  in 
England.  As  we  go  northward,  population  constantly  diminishes 
in  density,  and  the  inferior  condition  of  the  people  proves  the  con*- 
stantly  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence^;  until  we 
aririve  at  Orkney ,§  where  we  find  a  state  of  things  resembling  that 
of  England  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century. 

•Ure,p.89a 

t  Report  of  ComiDoiui  Committee,  quoted  by  Batnei,  p.  442. 

X  Mr.  Leiof  mye  of  e  dietrict  in  Norway,  that  ■*  it  mnoh  reaemblei  one  of  the 
•man  highland  eitatea  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  a  great  namber  of  amall  ten- 
ants or  oottari  icattered  over  it,**  hot  that  **  U  wmU  Ue  iatrd*«  mamMum  end /arm, 
vilA  iU  ffualor  end  wreieh§dn$$$  tf  At  tuff-htdU  kan^  ef  onr  i^iUaiide.**— -JKcft- 
dtnf  in  Norway,  p,  35. 

§  The  following  paaiage  from  Sir  Walter  Scott*i  Diary— Mflneira,  Vol  IIL 
Chap,  VILf — ahows  that  in  the  Orkneyi  ia  now  to  be  found  the  same  minute  eub. 
diviaion  that  eziBted  in  Scotland  when  population  wo  tmall,  and  when  the  auperior 
aoila  only  were  cultiTated.1) 

**  The  land  in  Orkney  is,  generally  ipeaking,  excellent,  and  what  ia  not  fitted  for 
the  plough,  ia  admirably  adapted  for  paatore.  But  the  cultivation  ia  very  bad,  and 
the  mode  of  naing  theae  extenaive  commons,  where  they  tear  up,  without  remorse, 
the  turf  of  the  finest  pasture,  in  order  to  make  fiiel,  ia  abaolutely  execrable.  *  •  • 
On  Lord  Armadale*a  eatate,  the  number  of  tenantry  amounta  to  three  hundred,  and 
the  average  rent  ia  about  aeven  pounda  each.**  Here  population  ia  thin-^extenaive 
^^^pmmnna  exiat — tho  auperioT  aoib  only  are  cultivated— and  there  ia  univeraal 
poverty.  The  fiaheries,  which  are  neglected,  would  give  empbyment  and  large 
wagea  to  the  whole  popoUtion,  were  they  possessed  of  proper  capital.  Ingeeuritf 
it  tkt  MsCAar  rf  jwetrty. 

I  Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  67,  ante. 
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Everything  has  been  done  to  produce  insecurity  in  Ireland. 
From  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  the  revolution,  her  history  is  one 
of  civil  wars,  persecutions  for  opinion,  confiscations,  murder,  and 
rapine.  The  revolution,  the  object  of  which  was  jhe  establish- 
ment of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  England,  was  signalized  by 
the  establishment  of  penalties  of  the  most  rigorous  kind  for  main- 
taining religious  opinions  differing  from  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  country.*  From  that  time  to  the  present,  Ireland 
has  been  a  "  scene  of  rude  commotion."  Government  has  failed 
to  give  security  of  person  and  property;  it  has  denied  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  commodities  the  right  of  exchanging  them  for  others 
that  were  necessary  to  them,  and  thus  has  diminished  the 
power  of  production,  while  the  proportion  of  the  product  claimed 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  government  has  been  large,  and  the 
mode  of  assessing  those  contributions  has  had  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing the  burthen  almost  entirely  on  the  labourer. 

The  producer  of  wool  was  denied  the  liberty  of  exchang- 
ing it  with  foreigners.  Th^  producer  of  cattle  was  denied  the 
right  of  exchanging  them  with  his  fellow  subjects  of  England^ 
The  owner  of  capital  was  denied  permission  to  apply  it  to  the 
conversion  of  wool  into  woollen  clolhs.f  in  order  to  compel  those 
who  required  blankets  or  woollen  cloths  to  procure  them  from 
England.  Neither  was  he  permitted  to  use  his  own  ship  for 
transporting  the  products  of  his  countrymen  to  the  colonies  of 
America,  or  of  Asia,  being  compelled  to  perform  all  his  ex- 
changes in  the  ports  of  England,  the  people  of  that  country  be- 


*  We  take  the  following  itatement  from  a  jonmal  that  adyocates  the  eantimi. 
anoe  of  diiqaalificatioD  for  opinion,  and  thatii  not  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  erron 
of  the  daya  of  the  revolution. 

**Tbe  chief  disabilities  imposed  upon  the  Catholics  daring  the  reign  of  William 
and  Anne,  are  the  following.  71k«y  emild  not  hM  Uatet  for  more  lAan  thirt^-omt 
yearo  ;  could  neiihtr.  ptrekaoe  landi,  teach  pMidy  in  ockooU^  kane  a  horoe  of  mort 
than  £5  eaZve,  vote  for  members  of  Parliament,  nor  become  barristers,  or  derks, 
or  attorneys,  without  taking  the  oath  of  allogianoe  and  supremacy;  hold  any  office 
under  the  crown,  or  become  magistrates  in  any  town,  without  taking  the  sacra- 
ment, as  prescribed  by  the  English  test  act,  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  nor  take  property  from  a  Protestant  by  descent,  bequest,  or 
devise.  Upon  death,  their  inheritances  were  equally  divided  among  their  cliildren; 
and  all  regular  clergy,  friars,  Jesuits,  and  Catholic  bishops  were  enjoined  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  Catholics  were  in  still  more  general  terms  deprived  of  the  eketive 
franchise,  by  an  act  passed  in  1797/*— Qvarterly  Remew,  No.  CXI  p,  195.  Am, 
s^ttisit. 

t  King  William,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  Parliament,  declared  that  he  would 
«•  do  every  thing  in  bis  power  to  dtsooorage  the  woollen  mannfkctnre  of  Ireland.** 
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lieving,  unfortunately,  that  to  decretue  the  powers  of  their  fellow 
subjects,  was  to  increase  their  own.* 

Ireland,  although  thus  deprived  of  security  by  the  measures 
of  those  who  were  charged  with  the  administration  of  her  affairs, 
has  enjoyed  security  from  invasion^  and  has  not  been,  like  Ger- 
many, Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  France,  the  arena  upon  which 
were  to  be  settled  the  disputes  of  contending  nations.  Her  peo- 
ple have  been  withdrawn  to  carry  arms  in  Spain,  but  have  not 
been  required  to  combat  with  invaders  in  defence  of  their  homes 
and  their  firesides. 

The  consequence  has  been  a  slow  but  nearly  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  people,  which  is  not  only  greatly  su- 
perior to  what  it  was  a  century  since,t  but  even  superior  to  that 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  now  so 
prosperous,  were  in  the  middle  of  last  centur}'.J  During  the 
present  century,  improvement  has  been  most  rapid,§  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  facts : 
The  official  value  of  imports 

was,  in  1801,  .  £9,240,000.     In  1825,  £17,200,000 

The  official  value  of  exports 

was,  in  1801,  -  8,100,000.    In  1825,     18,500,000|| 

*  **  It  if  a  fltrange  thing  Uiat  it  thonld  not  be  admitted  in  England,  that  one  nttion 
hat  no  right  to  govern  another  nation^  and  that  9uch  government  can  know  no  other 
law  than  that  of  force,  accompanied  hy  rMery  and  tyranny  ;  that  the  tyranny  of 
a  people,  ia  of  all  tyranniei  the  moat  intolerable,  and  that  which  leavea  the  leaat 
naonroe  to  the  oppreaied,  becanae  a  deapot  ia  arreated  by  a  regard  to  (lit  own  in* 
tereat,  he  ia  reatrained  by  remorae,  or  by  public  opinion,  but  a  multitude  calculatea 
nothing — it  haa  no  remorse — it  decreea  to  itaelf  glory,  when  it  deaervea  to  feci  only 
ahame.**— (Etierea  de  Turgot,  t,  IX.  p.  379. 

f  ■*  In  1728,  when  the  nomber  of  people  did  not  exceed  a  fourth  of  the  total  now 
exiating,  there  appeara  to  have  been  comparatively  aa  much  diatreaa,  occaaioned 
by  want  of  eftiploymeot,  o  there  ia  now/* — Report  of  the  Commono  Committee  on 
Irioh  PtMic  Worko.  X  See  Vol.  I.  p.  67. 

4  **  The  inveatigationa  and  inquiriea  in  which  I  have  now  been  engaged,  have 
lead  me  to  the  conviction  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  haa,  on  the  whole,  during  the 
laat  thirty  years,  been  progreaaively  improving.  It  ia  impossible  to  paaa  tlirough 
the  country  without  being  atruck  with  the  evidence  of  increasing  wealth,  which  ia 
every  where  apparent,  although  of  courae  it  ia  more  eaaily  traced  in  the  towna, 
than  the  open  country.  Great  aa  haa  been  the  improvement  in  England,  within 
the  aame  period,  that  in  Ireland,  I  believe,  haa  been  equal.** — Report  of  Ckorge 
NtchoUe,  Beq^  on  Poor  Law$,  p.  4. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  during  his  tour  in  1895, 
amya— **  Wdl  ahe  is  not,  but  she  ia  rapidly  becoming  ao.  There  are  all  the  out- 
ward and  visible  tokens  of  convalescence.  E2very  thing  is  mending ;  the  honaea 
that  ariae  are  better  a  hundred  fold  than  the  calnna  which  are  falling.**--JMeiiio»rf , 
Vol.  VI  p.  ^, 

R  **Tbe  ozporta  of  Ireland  to  the  aingle  port  of  Liverpool,  in  1833,  were 
jB7,4U,699.*'-i^mA  of  Mr,  S.  Riee,  April,  1834. 
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During  thit  time  the  cotton  manufacture  had  grown  to  such 
extent^  that  while  in  1801  only  14256  yards  were  exported,  in 
1825  the  export  amounted  to  10,567^58  yards,  and  the  export 
of  linen  rose  from  88  millions  to  55  millions.* 

1831.        1831. 
The  tonnage  conveyed  on  the  Grand  Canal,  was  142,622    237,809 
«  «  Royal  Canal,  was   108,033    129,844t 

The  shipping  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  that  arrived  in  the 
port  of  Londonderry,  in  the  year  1826,  amounted  to  32,632  tons, 
but  in  1834,  had  increased  to  63,726  tons.  That  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade,  remained  stationary.^ 

From  1821  to  1833,  the  amount  of  Irish  capital  invested  m  the 
British  funds,  was  £  10,307,108.§ 

In  1834,  the  depositors  in  the  savings'  banks  of  Ireland,  were 
53,179  in  number,  and  the  amount  of  their  deposites  was 
£  1,450,766,11  being  an  average  of  £27  6i.  to  each  individuaLIT 

These  facts,  while  they  prove  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
power  of  production,  and  in  the  power  to  accumulate  capital, 
prove  also  a  great  deficiency  of  the  confidence  in  the  security  of 
person  and  property  that  is  necessary  to  give  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  advantages  enjo3red  by  their  feUow  subjects  of  Scot- 
land and  of  England.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
great  want  of  capital  .that  prevails  throughout  Ireland,  as  mani« 
fested  in  its  defective  machinery,  yet  here  we  find  almost  a  million 
of  pounds,  per  annum,  transferred  to  England^  where  capital 
abounds,  instead  of  borrounng  it  from  England^  as  is  done  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Were  security  complete,  millions 
that  now  travel  across  the  Atlantic  would  be  invested  in  Ireland, 
while  her  own  accumulations  would  remain  at  home. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  actual  condition  of  the  people 

•  Portor*f  Tablai,  Part  III.  p.  3t&  t  Ibid.  p.  333. 

I  Iliid.  p.  435.  §niid.P«rtIV.p.a81 

I  The  following  stattenent  u  ftom  a  pamphlet  bj  Bfr.  Pratt,  the  barritter  ap- 
pointed to  certify  the  rolea  of  aayings*  banka  and  Mendlj  eocietiea,  and  ahows  a 
marked  improfement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

•*  The  increaae  in  the  depodtea  of  the  Iriah  aayinga*  banka,  baa  been  proportion- 
ably  mnch  greater  than  in  the  Engliah. 

«*  In  England  and  Walea,  the  angmentationa  ainoe  1831  do  not  eaoeed  8  per 
cent  of  the  groea  aum  inveated,  while  in  Ireland  the  increaae  baa  been  abofo  3S 
per  cent  Of  course  it  will  be  aaid  that  the  condition  of  the  Iriah  people  being  in- 
ferior to  the  EngUah,  there  ezista  greater  room  for  improvement  in  the  one  eaae 
than  in  the  other,  and  that  thia  circomstance  ezplaina  the  more  rapid  ezpanaion  of 
Baring's  banks  in  Ireland.  The  obeerration  ia  nndoubledly  tnie,  bat  it  leavea  the 
&et  of  the  increaaing  proeperity  of  the  aiater  kingdom  nnahaken.  It  is  clear  thai 
Irdaiid  is  not  only  in  a  atate  of  progressive  improvement,  bat  that  ahe  ia  improv- 
log  at  a  (piidMr  rate  than  thia  coantry."  f  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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as  compared  with  that  of  other  nations.  We  have  already  sub- 
mitted* to  the  reader  the  opinions  of  a  recent  travener,  Mr.  Inglis, 
accompanied  with  a  statement  of  our  belief  that  his  views  were 
erroneous.  We  now  give  the  statement  of  one  still  more  recentf 

**  In  the  county  of  Antrim,  2000  labourers  were  employed  by  the 
district  surveyor,  in  constructing  a  rail  road,  and  their  wages  were  9s. 
per  week :  the  ordinary  ^y  of  such  labourers,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  being  6s. 

**  The  average  rate  of  agricultural  daily  wages  throughout  Ireland 
IS  about  8^(2.,  the  highest  wages  being  Is.,  the  lowest  5d.,  for  fiirm 
servants,  who  lodge  and  feed  themselves.  Labourers  by  the  job,  and 
those  who  get  in  the  harvest,  are  paid  rather  more.  About  Dublin, 
Cork,  and  Belfast,  in  Louth,  and  through  great  part  of  Down  and 
Armagh,  the  wages  of  a  labourer  employed  throughout  the  year,  are 
Is.  in  summer,  and  10t2.  in  winter ;  wages  being  universally  lower  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  In  Antrim  they  are  very  variable,  but  on 
the  coast  are  the  same  as  in  Down  and  Armagh.  In  the  county  of 
Derry,  they  average  lOd.  in  summer,  and  Sd.  in  winter :  in  Sligo,  9d, 
and  Id.:  in  Donegal,  Mayo,  Gal  way,  and  Kerry,  they  average  Id.  and 
M.,  these  being  the  lowest  wages  known  in  Ireland.  Distress  is  by  no 
means  so  great  in  the  last  four  counties  as  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
more  fertile  districts :  indeed,  the  agricultural  population  there  appears 
comparatively  comfortable. 

**  In  Connamara,  and  other  parts  of  Gal  way,  and  in  the  pasture  lands 
of  Mayo,  Donegal,  and  Kerry,  it  is  customary  for  the  herdsmen,  who 
are  employed  during  the  summer  on  the  hilb,  to  migrate  to  the  sea-coast 
in  winter,  and  to  live  there  houseless,  and  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
the  fishermen,  till  the  return  of  spring. 

**  Following  the  line  of  coast,  wages  rise  again  gradually  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  capital  decreases,  but  with  considerable  irregularity. 
In  Kerry,  as  already  noticed,  wages  are  very  low :  in  Cork,  the  ad- 
joining county,  they  are  high:  in  Waterford,  they  fall  again.  In  Wex- 
ford, a  slight  advance  is  made,  and  in  Wicklow,  particularly  in  the 
north-east,  they  are  as  high  as  in  any  part  of  Ireland. 

**  These  statements  refer  to  farm  servants,  neither  fed  nor  boarded 
by  their  masters :  if  they  live  with  them,  their  highest  wages  are  M., 
more  usually  4d.  The  custom  is  more  common  in  the  remote  districts, 
where  men  servants  receive  very  low  wages.  In  Connamara,  the  ex- 
pense of  a  farm  servant  Is  estimated  as  follows : 

His  keep  throughont  the  year,        •  -        £  3  10s.  Od, 

Clothing,  at  most,  -  •  •  110 

Wages,      -  -  -  -  -  8    0    0 

£6  11     0 
•  Vol  I.  pife  59. 

t  Woroniow  Gi«ig,EM|^  F.  R.  8^  Seeislaiy  orihsfltatifttstlSocwtjorLondMi. 
VOL.  IL — 58. 
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**  Women's  wages  i£  IreUnd  avenge  about  Ad.  daily :  in  Galway, 
Limerick,  and  other  pasture  counties,  they  may  earn  2d.  or  3d.  by 
knitting,  while  they  tend  cattle.  In  Connamara,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren are  all  employed  in  knitting  stockings.  Spinning  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable female  labour,  ss  a  skilful  spinner  may  earn  by  it  Sd.  or  9d. 
daily.  The  Irish  labourer  could  not  maintain  himself  and  his  family 
without  his  potato  ground. 

"  The  average  return  from  an  acre  of  the  richest  land  planted  with 
potatoes  is  8/.,  clear  of  all  outlay  for  rent  and  manure,  but  including 
the  cost  of  labour  and  seed.  The  rent  paid  for  such  land  in  the  county 
of  Limerick  is  also  8Z.,  the  landlord  providing  and  laying  on  ihe  manure. 
The  better  sort  of  labourers  keep  a  cow,  but  the  most  common  appen- 
dage to  the  Irish  cabin  is  the  pig,  which  leads  a  life  of  starvation  until 
it  is  full  grown,  when  it  is  sold  to  pay  the  rent. 

''  Mr.  Greig  considers  the  condition  of  the  Irish  labourer,  wretched  as 
it  is,  superior  to  that  of  the  Pole,  the  Russ,  the  inhabitant  of  the  Italian 
Maremma,  or  the  Sicilian.  His  wages  are  lower  than  those  of  the 
Italian,  even  in  Lombardy,  but  higher  than  those  of  the  Sicilian,  Pole, 
and  Russ."* 


The  population  of  Ireland,  in  1831,  was  7,767,401,  among  whom 
were  families  chiefly  employed  in  Agriculture,  684,339 

"  **  Trade,  manufactures, 

or  handicraft,         249,359 
All  others,  including  capitalists,  bankers,  professional 
and  other  educated  men,  61,514  in  number,  251,868 


l,385,066t 


The  average  size  of  a  family  being  nearly  six  persons,  we  may 
assume  for  that  of  agricultural  families  at  least  that  number,  being 
the  same  as  ascertained  in  England,^  and  making  five  millions 
of  persons  dependent  chiefly  on  agriculture  for  subsistence. 

The  number  of  males  of  20  years  of  age  and  upwards  was 
1,867,765,  being  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population.  It 
follows,  of  course,  that  among  that  portion  engaged  in  agriculture 
there  must  be  about  1,250,000  males,  or  about  Ij.  to  each  family. 
The  number  of  occupiers  not  employing  labourers,  was  564,274. 

If  we  suppose  the  latter  to  find  employment  on  their  own  land 
for  the  males  of  their  own  families,  the  number  so  employed 


•  Praooediiiffs  of  StstiiCieal  SocmIj,  p.a 
t  Porter'i  T^Um,  Part  IIL  p.  447. 
I  Bos  psfs  897,  &Hii» 
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would  be 789,000 

Adding  thereto  the  occupiers  employing 

labourers,       ....  05,000 

And  two  fifths  for  their  own  male  children,         38,000 

138,000 


We  shall  have  a  total  of  922,000 


being  the  number  of  males  composing  the  families  of  the  occupiers, 

and  leaving  328,000  agricultural  labourers  not  occupying  their 

own  lands,  and  dependent  exclusively  on  hire. 

The  number  of  acres  cultivated  in  Ireland  is  estimated 

at    .  -  -  -  .  .  14,608,478 

The  occupiers  not  employing  labourers  being  564,274, 
and  holding,  on  an  average,  five  acres,  each,  would 
require        .....  2,821,870 


Leaving  for  labourers  dependent  on  hire,        acres,  *1 1,782,108 


And  giving  about  36  acres  to  each  individual,  while  in  Great 
Britain  there  are  only  44  acres  for  each  labourer  dependent  on 
hire,t  being  but  eight  acres  more  than  in  Ireland.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  can  be  no  very  great  surplbs  of  such  labourers,  except 
at  occasional  times. 
In  regard  to  the  small  occupiers  it  is  stated  that, 
<*  A  veicy  large  portion  of  them  are  weavers ;  another  large  portion 
are  market  dealers  in  com,  butter,  and  pigs,  forming  a  most  extensive 
and  useful  class  in  society ;  a  great  number  form  an  inferior  class  of 
dealers,  who  travel  with  carts  of  salt,  flaxseed,  turf,  coals,  and  fish ; 
great  numbers  are  carriers,  employed  in  conveying  merchandise  from 
the  port3  to  the  country  shopkeepers ;  country  butchers,  masons,  car- 
penters, and  the  majority  of  the  fishermen,  are  landholders.  A  por- 
tion of  these  landholders  work  also,  for  hire,  as  agricultural  labourers, 
bat  their  number  is  small,  except  in  harvest  time ;  for  this  reason,  the 
majority  of  farmers*  labourers  must  hire  potato  ground  from  their  em- 
ployers, as  an  equivalent  for  wages,  and  this,  while  it  secures  the  la* 
bourers'  families  against  want,  and  so  &r  prevents  an  improvident  use 
of  earnings,  enables  the  fanner  to  get  more  work  performed  than  if 
the  wages  were  all  to  be  paid  weekly  in  cash,  and  therefore  induces 

•  Sttaley*!  Remarks  oo  the  Ooferameot  Meamin  for  eelabluhiiif  a  poor  Imw 
ia  Irebad.  TheM  viewa  are  derived  from  Mr.  Stankj'a  pamphlet,  althoufh  tiM 
qmntttiee  are  not  alwayi  the  Mune.  We  eetimate  the  aombtr  ef  BfricaHaral  b. 
hsorve  hifbw  thaa  he  hae  < 

t  SCanlej,  paffe  & 
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the  employment  of  labourers  who  are  not  landholders.''*  Mr.  Stanley 
adds,  that  *<  the  only*  landholders  employed  as  hired  labourers  in  consi" 
derable  numbers,  are  those  who  migrate  annually  to  England  and  Scot- 
land to  assist  in  harvest  work,  by  which  they  earn  the  means  of  pay- 
ing their  rents,  and  then  have  all  the  produce  of  their  land  for  their 
subsistence  and  to  exchange  for  clothing.'*t 

We  come  now  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  these  small  oc- 
cupiers. In  the  county  of  Mayo,  wages  are  stated  at  5d.  to  7d^ 
and  in  that  county  is  the  parish  of  Burrishoole,  containing  2041 
families,  of  which  fifty  only  are  not  occupiers  of  land,  and  those 
fifty  families  furnish  seventy  labourers  dependent  on  hire,  out  of 
a  population  of  10,553.  Of  these  2041  families,  1 123  possess  cows. 
Here  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  poverty  and 
wretchedness  described  as  existing  throughout  Ireland,  but  on  the 
contrary  find  a  state  of  things  superior,  wo  are  disposed  to  believe, 
to  what  exists  in  a  large  portion  of  France. 

In  passing  through  GalwayJ  and  Mayo,§  and  generally  in  Con- 


•  SUnley,  p.  10.  t  lUd. 

t  Galwat. — ^At  the  Claddagh,  among  a  colony  of  1700  fishermen,—^  I  found  tho 
cabins  in  thii  colony  very  far  superior  to  those  of  any  country  lobouiers  I  had  seen. 
An  air  of  decency  was  visible  about  them  alL'*^-/re2aiM{  in  1834,  Vol,  11.  p,  97. 

CoifN AMARA.— ■*  I  should  Certainly  say  that  the  peasants  of  this  mountainous 
district  have  the  means  of  being  comfortable.  *  *  Here,  as  elsewhere,  4hers 
are  some  small  holders  of  land  under  the  farmers,  and  they  are  poor  enough.**— 

BALLuiAmiKnL— ^  I  found  them  generally  in  a  situation  of  cranparstiTs  oomibrt 
*  *  All  had  one,  two,  or  more  cows;  all  had  turf  for  nothing ;  and  all  had  the 
privilege  of  fishing  during  a  certain  season.**— f.  61.  **Clifden  is  only  fborteea 
years  old,  and  is  a  wonderAil  place  for  its  age.  Fifteen  years  ago,  not  a  house  was 
built;  now  it  numbers  upwards  of  a  hundred  slaied,  and,  perhaps,  half  as  many 
thatched  houses.**— j».  71. 

In  another  part  of  Conns  mara,  Mr.  Inglis  found  numerous  cows,  pigs,  and  all 
kinds  of  fowls,  &«.  ^  This  I  had  rarely  found  in  Ireland,  and  it  6ertainly  bespoke 
a  very  favourable  coodition.**— p.  85. 

OucnnaAnDw— **  Many  were  so  miserably  ofl^  that  the  perish  prisst  had  been 
obliged  to  become  security  for  the  price  of  a  little  meat,  to  prevent  them  firom 
starving.**—^  39. 

Galwat  Cmr<— **  An  improving  town,  with  every  probability  of  still  further  im- 
provement Provisions  very  cheap.  The  wages  of  a  man  servant,  JCIO  ss  $48, 
and  of  a  female  servant,  half  that  sum.*'— p.  34. 

4  Mato.—- **  As  I  approached  Wes^Mirt,  the  country  greatly  impmved  in  enltiva* 
tion.  More  cattle,  too,  were  seen  on  the  hill  sides;  wood  b^^  to  assume  a  more 
respectable  growth,  and  cottages  became  frequent.**— j».  96. 

WisTPOET^ — **  It  is  certain  that  there  is  much  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
surrounding  country.**— |).  99.  **  This  poverty  ii  chiefly  found  in  the  lower  parts  of 
it;  not  so  much  in  the  mountainous  districts.**—^  98. 

Baluh A.^**  I  have  scarcely  any  where  in  Ircdand  seen  more  proofb  of  a  pauper 
population.**— jk  119L 
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naught,  as  well  lis  in  Vlster,*'Mr.  Inglis  found  the  condition  of 
the  people  such  as  accords  well  with  the  above  statement 

The  reader  has  had  before  him  the  rate  of  wages  in  Lyons,  and 
that  he  may  compare  those  of  the  people  of  France  and  Ireland, 
we  now  give  him  those  of  Londonderry  in  1832,  as  follows : 

Labourers,  per  week,  -  •  8«.  Od.sssQl  92 

Shoemakers,    *<     -  •  -  12    0    =    2  88 

Tailors,            <'     -  •  -  15    6   s=    8  72 

Carpenters,      ''     •  •  -  16    0   s=    8  84t 

The  prices  of  wheat,  llx.  3d.  per  cwt;  of  oat-meal,  8f.  9d. 
per  cwt.;  and  of  potatoes,  2d.  to  2\d.  per  stone  of  14  lbs. 

We  are  disposed  to  believe  the  production  of  Ireland  greater 
for  its  population,  than  that  of  France.  On  the  two  canals  of 
the  former,  the  quantity  of  merchandise  transported,  as  marked 
by  the  toll  received,  was  greater  than  in  the  latter  was  transport- 
ed on  €iff  tte  canals  and  rivers^  having  regard  always  to  the  difier- 
ence  of  population.  Thus  in  Ireland,  the  tolls  of  1828  to  1831 
averaged  more  than  £48,000,  to  equal  which  those  of  France 
should  be  £200,000,  whereas,  according  to  M.  Chevalier^  with 
2,600  leagues  of  navigation,  the  tolls,  which  are  said  to  be  high, 
do  not  exceed  £160,000. 

The  power  of  accumulation  appears  to  be  greater  in  Ireland 
than  in  France.  In  the  four  years  from  1880  to  1834,  the  amount 
deposited  in  the  savings'  banks  of  the  former  increased  £545,000 
a  13,600,000  francs,  which  would  give  for  the  population  of 
France  about  55  millions,  being  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  whole 
amount  on  deposite  in  1836.§  The  growth  of  four  years  in 
Ireland  is  therefore  greater  than  that  of  ten  years  in  France. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  Dublin,  with  a  population  of  284,000, 
is  estimated,  by  Mr.  Stanley,  at  5,646,  and  he  believes  the 
proportion  in  that  city  to  be  twice  as  great  as  in  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land. According  to  this  view,  the  total  number  would  be  82,806.|| 

SuoOd— ^igo  it  a  decidedly  improringf  town.  **  In  the  general  tapect  of  Um 
popoUtion  I  marked  an  improrement.**— j».  138.  **  A  large  proportion  of  the  men 
wore  dean  linen  ihirta.**— j».  139. 

At  Boyle,  in  Roecomroon,  on  the  borden  of  Sligo,  **  I  should  lay  of  the  agri- 
enltnrifta  of  thia  part  of  Ireland,  generally,  that  they  are  able  to  pay  their  rente  and 
Ufe  off  their  land.**— p.  141. 

*  In  Uums,  we  find  at  Liilbrd,  the  people  Hdean  and  tidy — no  raga.**  At  Ennia- 
killen,  all  ia  improfing.  At  Londonderry  laboor  ia  worth  7«.  per  week.  At  Belftat, 
boya  earn  3f.  to  4a.  6d  per  week ;  weavera,  8a.  per  week;  and  labonrera,  la.  3d. 
per  day. 

t  Porter'a  Tbblea,  Part  HI.  p.  400. 

t  Tom.  II.  p.  511.  i  Page  939,  ante.  |  Remarka,  p.  1& 
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It  is  probable  that  this  number  may  be  below  the  truth,  but  it 
will  admit  to  be  greatly  increased  before  it  shall  equal  the  num- 
ber that  exist  in  France,*  in  which  nearly  two  millions  are  de- 
scribed as  being  in  a  state  of  permanent  destilutian. 

The  allowance  to  the  pauper  enables  us  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  standard  of  living  among  the  people  at  large.  In  England,  he 
has  more  than  in  France  or  Germany  can  be  obtained  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  mechanics.  In  the  United  States,  more  than  in  Eng- 
land. On  a  former  occasion,  we  showed  that  in  France  the  ave- 
rage allowance  did  not  exceed  five  francs  per  annum  for  each 
person  who  received  assistance.  Many  of  them  are  no  doubt 
temporary  applicants,  but  a  very  large  proportion  must  be  per- 
manent, and  the  food  they  receive  must  be  of  a  most  inferior 
kind.  In  Dublin,  the  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keeper's  Society 
relieved  662  persons  weekly,  at  a  daily  cost  of  2id,  equal  to 
nearly  100  francs  per  annum.  If  we  suppose  the  average  period 
for  which  they  were  relieved  to  be  only  one  fifth  of  the  year,  the 
average  would  still  be  about  20  francs  per  annum.t 

In  the  parish  of  Burrishoole,  to  which  we  have  before  referred, 
it  is  stated,  « that  when  their  stock  of  potatoes  fails  them,  the 
general  rule  is  that  the  wives  and  families  beg  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  country — strangers  similarly  circumstanced,  coming 
into  this  parish.  •  •  *  The  men  generally  remain  at  home^ 
and  nener  beg^  at  least'  publicly.^  Were  poverty  as  universal  in 
Ireland  as  is  represented,  the  men  would  not  remain  at  home, 
nor  would  the  wives  resort  to  *'  a  remote  part  of  the  country"  to 
beg.  Let  the  reader  now  compare  the  situation  of  the  west  of 
France^  with  this  picture  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  judge  for 
himself  in  which  production  is  greatest 

In  another  fact  of  considerable  importance,  we  find  evidence 
of  a  higher  productive  power  than  exists  in  France.  The  people 
of  Ireland  can  and  do  emigrate^  and  the  power  to  do  so  is  evi- 
dence that  they  obtain  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  subsist- 
ence. In  France,  there  is  little  emigration,  even  from  one  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  another,  because  of  inability  to  incur  the  expense 
of  change. 

*  See  page  212,  ante. 

t  Coet  of  dieting  a  pauper  at  Waterford,  Hd, 

Breakfast,  6  ounces  of  oat-meal, 

1  pint  of  new  milk. 
Dinner,  4)  pounds  potatoes  boiled, 
1  pintof  sour  milk. 

Biekmo,    Ireland  and  U$  fieonomy,  j».  344. 
X  See  page  912,  ante. 
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It  is  impossiUe  to  compare  the  mass  of  the  immigrantf  from 
Ireland  to  the  United  States,  with  those  who  come  from  most 
parts  of  the  continent,  without  being  convinced  that  the  former 
live  better  at  home.  They  arc  saperior  in  all  respects.  A  recent 
writer,  who  examined  them  carefully,  at  home^  says,  and  we  think 
with  great  truth,  that  **  to  compare  them  with  English  labourers, 
is  to  compare  them  with  a  class  to  whom  they  bear  no  resem- 
blance ;  but  if  they  be  compared  with  the  peasants  of  the  coniinentf 
they  will  be  found  to  be  their  superiors  in  intelligence^  skilly  and 
enterprise^  and  their  superiors  in  industry^  economy^  and  virtueJ"* 
That  such  is  the  case,  is,  we  think,  proved  by  the  general  chas- 
tity of  the  females,t  so  different  from  what  we  have  observed  in 
France,  and  by  the  universal  desire  for  education^  so  different 
fiom  the  apathy  and  distaste  for  instruction  existing  in  that 
country.^ 


Although  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  what  is  the  po- 
sition which  the  people  of  Ireland  occupy  in  relation  to  those 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  our  main  object  has  been  to  show 
what  have  been  the  effects  of  continued  insecurity  in  preventing 
the  improvement  that  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  there, 
as  it  has  done  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  Production  is  small, 
and  the  proportion\\  of  the  product  allotted  to  the  capitalist  is 
large,  yet  its  amount  is  small,ir  as  must  always  be  the  case  when 
the  quality  of  labour  is  low,  in  consequence  of  insecurity  or  great 
unproductive  expenditure  by  which  the  accumulation  of  capital 


*  Bicheno. 

t  **  The  inviolability  of  the  marria^  tow,  die  chaitity  of  their  feraalea,  Uie  alfeo- 
tion  between  children  and  perenti,  the  charity  of  the  poor  to  the  atill  poorer,  and 
foneially  the  ftdfilment  of  the  aocial  dutiea,  are  Tirtoea  in  which  the  Iriah  are  ooo- 
^eaoosly  eminent** — Bieheno^  p,  193. 

t  "  There  exiata  amon^  the  people  a  Toraciooa  appetite  fiyr  inatmetion.** — Ibid, 

^99l. 

i  See  page  168,  ante 

I  Ten  pounde  per  acre  is  ■ometimea  paid.  Two  pounda  to  fire  ponnda  not  on- 
fteqoenUy. 

t  The  total  rental  of  Ireland  ia  eatimated  at  £12,715,478,  being  an  average  of 
19i.  9d.  a  $3  06  per  acre.**— TCiiUoeA*^  SSUKwftea,  Vol,  L  p,  543. 

"The  gentry  of  Ireland  are  reaping  the  harveat  they  have  aowed.  They  aowed 
the  wind,  and  they  are  reaping  the  whirlwind.  Their  manaiona  are  aeen  dilapi. 
dated  and  deaerted  throughoot  the  country,  their  landa  abuaed,  their  tenantry  alien- 
ated by  exactiona,  and  made  vindictive  by  oppreaaiona,  their  estatea  involved  in  liti- 
gation,  impounded  in  chancery,  charged  with  ineumbranoea,  and  rendered  unaaft 
to  porduuN,  by  irremediaUe  flawa  of  title.**— Bidbiit'a  h^tmU  mid  its  T 

^lao. 
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is  prevented.  The  landlord  and  the  cultivatcnr  can  divide  among 
them  only  the  product,  and  if  production  be  small,  rents  cannot 
be  high,  although  the  former  may  take  the  chief  part  for  his 
share. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  case  that  could  more  strongly 
confirm  the  doctrine  that  we  have  ofiered  for  the  consideration 
of  the  reader,  than  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland.  Her  soil  is  fertile ; 
she  has  fine  rivers ;  the  machine,  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
nature,  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  capable  of  finding  employment 
for  an  immense  population ;  yet  the  proprietors  of  it,  not  aware 
of  the  harmony  of  interests  between  the  owner  and  cultivator, 
have  pursued  a  course  that  keeps  themselves  and  their  tenants 
poor.  She  has  all  the  advantages  that  nature  could  give  her,  but 
man  has  done  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  enjoyment 
that  should  arise  from  them. 

Her  situation  is  oAen  ascribed  to  the  concentration  of  property 
in  the  hands  of  individuals.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  this 
property,  if  divided,  might  be  rendered  much  more  productive, 
because  ten  persons,  owning  each  one  thousand  acres,  could  give 
it  more  attention  than  one  man  who  owned  the  whole  ten  thou- 
sand acres.  It  is,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  erroneous  to  ascribe 
any  injurious  efiect  upon  the  community  to  the  payment  of  rent 
to  any  certain  person,  or  persons.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to 
suppose  that  if  the  lands  were  divided,  rent  would  cease  to  be 
paid,  but  this  arises  from  a  misconception  of  its  nature.  JVhatever 
sum  is  realized  by  a  man  who  is  ctdtivating  his  own  lands^  over 
and  above  that  for  which  he  would  be  willing  to  bestow  the  same 
timet  attention^  and  capital,  on  the  lands  of  another,  constitutes 
rent  He  pays,  we  will  suppose,  this  day,  one  hundred  dollars 
rent  for  a  farm  of  fifty  acres.  The  next  day  he  purchases  a  farm 
of  the  same  amount  for  two  thousand  dollars,  upon  which  he 
pays  interest  until  he  can  pay  the  principal.  TTicU  interest  is  rent. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  time  he  realizes  enough  to  enable  him  to 
pay  ofi'the  mortgage.  Thenceforward  he  receives  the  one  hun- 
dred dollars  as  interest,  or  rent,  of  his  own  capital.  If  the  value 
of  the  farm  increase,  so  that  he  can  exchange  it  for  four  .thousand 
dollars,  his  rent  will  rise  to  two  hundred  dollars,  and  unless  ac- 
companied with  an  increase  in  the  value  of  its  product,  the  difler- 
ence  will  be  a  deduction  from  his  wages.  He  will  be  misapply- 
ing the  property,  in  raising  cabbages  from  it,  when  it  should  be 
converted,  perhaps,  into  building  lots.  Under  such  circumstancest 
if  he  can  obtain  elsewhere  a  farm  that  will  be  equally  productive. 
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and  for  which  he  will  have  to  pay  only  one  hundred  doUars,  he 
will  sell  or  rent  the  one,  and  hire  or  purchase  the  other,  by  which 
his  rent  will  be  reduced  again  to  one  hundred  dollars.  Rent  is 
therefore  paid  in  all  cases  where  the  product  will  justify  it,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance  to  the  people  at  large  to  whom  it 
is  paid.  If  Mr.  Martin,  of  Galway,  whose  possessions  were  «o 
immense,  had  divided  it  among  any  ten,  or  twenty  or  thirty  of 
his  neighbours,  of  what  advantage  would  it  have  been  to  the 
cultivators  T  The  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty,  persons  would  have 
been  benefited,  but  the  tenants  would  have  paid  as  much  rent  as 
before.  If  he  had  divided  it  among  the  occupants,  each  would 
have  paid  rent  to  himself,  but  there  would  be  as  much  propriety, 
and  probably  as  much  advantage,  in  dividing  a  cotton  mill  among 
the  persons  who  worked  in  it  If  such  division  were  made,  the 
concern  would  go  to  ruin,  and  the  people  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  derive  wages  from  it  would  probably  find  that  their 
apparent  wealth  would  be  real  poverty.  They  would  want  the 
head,  the  point  of  union,  that  had  made  the  capital  and  the  labour 
productive,  and  which  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  a  certain 
portion  of  the  proceeds  for  performing  a  certain  portion  of  the 
duty.  Among  the  numerous  attempts  at  manufactures  by  co- 
operative societies,  we  scarcely  know  of  one  that  has  had 
success,  for  want  of  this  head.  The  capital  is  furnished  by 
the  members,  instead  of  the  capitalist,  but  there  is  no  one 
whose  peculiar  interest  is  to  see  to  the  profitable  employment 
of  it,  and  ruin  speedily  ensues.  If  they  were  to  select  one 
of  their  number  as  a  head,  and  let  him  have  the  use  of  their 
capital,  paying  them  a  portion  of  the  profits  in  the  form  of  inte- 
rest at  six  per  cent,  it  would  then  be  to  his  interest  to  exert  him- 
self to  make  it  productive.  If  they  wished  in  this  way  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  man  of  ability  they  would  be  required  to 
make  up  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  realize  from  its 
use  a  liberal  compensation  for  his  time ;  but  the  society  would 
cease  to  be  co-operative;  the  members  would  cease  to  be  part- 
ners ;  they  would  return  to  their  original  condition  of  receivers 
of  wages ;  in  which  capacity  they  would,  in  all  probability,  re- 
ceive higher  compensation  without  capital,  than  as  members  of 
the  society  they  had  received  with  it  For  the  same  reasons  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  land  in  the  possession  of  an  active, 
intelligent  and  economical  landlord,  who  fully  understood  his  in- 
terest, and  who  would  expend  the  proceeds  in  its  improvement, 
than  to  have  it  divided  among  people  who,  never  having  been 
VOL.  n — 64. 
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accustomed  to  have  property,  teere  unfitted  for  its  good  manage- 
ment 

We  have  already  noticed  an  error  of  a  contrary  kind,  that  is 
not  unfrequently  met  with.  Many  writers  are  accustomed  to 
ascribe  the  poverty  of  the  cultivators  of  France  to  the  very  mi- 
nute division  of  property  in  that  country.  They  forget  that  if 
better  means  of  employment  offered  those  subdivisions  would  not 
take  place.  If  capital  were  allowed  to  accumulate  in  France  the 
rate  of  wages  would  rise,  and  the  larger  portion  of  those  now  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  their  few  acres  of  land  would  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  work  for  others.  The  fact  referred  to  is  a  consequence 
of  poverty  and  not  a  cause. 


The  evils  under  which  Ireland  labours  are  insecurity  and  the 
unproductive  expenditure  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  its  pro- 
ducts. Both  tend  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  capital,  while 
taxes  thereon  in  the  form  of  tithes  forbid  its  investment  at 
home,  and  drive  it  to  England  or  the  United  States  in  search  of 
employment.  If  the  landholders  of  Ireland  understood  their  true 
interests,  they  would  see  that  residence  upon  their  estates  and 
attention  to  those  interests  would  profit  them  most;  that  a  settle- 
ment of  the  tithe  question,  permitting  the  investment  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  lands  in  improvements  upon  them,  and  upon  the 
roads  leading  to  market,  would  tend  to  increase  their  value ;  that 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  their  tenants  would  tend  to 
render  person  and  property  secure ;  that  security  would  cause  in- 
creased production,  increased  growth  of  capital,  and  perhaps 
transfer  of  capital ^rom  England,  to  give  employment  to  the  now 
cheap  labour  of  Ireland ;  that  such  increase  of  capital  would  cause 
the  mines,  the  water  powers,  the  fisheries,  and  other  natural  ad- 
vantages of  Ireland,  now  dormant  and  valueless,  to  be  as  profit- 
able as  are  those  of  England ;  that  while  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  be  steadily  improving,  they  themselves 
would  be  reaping  the  advantages,  and  that  the  now  poor  holder 
of  large  quantities  of  rich,  but  waste,  lands  in  Ireland,  might  take 
place  at  the  side  of  the  rich  owner  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
England.*  Were  they  to  pursue  this  course,  they  would  do  more 

*  **  Mr.  Ninimo  hu  gima  evidenoe,  the  raaolt  of  snireyi  and  ertaniiTe  experi* 
enoe,  that  there  are  eereral  millioni  of  acres  of  waste  in  Ireland,  which  would 
repay  at  least  ten  per  cent  on  the  capital  expended  in  improving  them.  Mr.  Grif- 
fith sayt,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  roada  lately  made  by  government, 
«the  valoe  of  land  has  everywhere  much  iscreaaed,  and  in  tome  oaaee  more  than 
doable  the  rent  has  been  offered.*    Wherever,  indeed,  roada  or  canali  have  been 
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good  to  their  tenants  and  their  country,  than  by  distributing  their 
lands.  Were  they  to  do  so,  it  would  soon  be  found  that  the 
complaints  of  Ireland  would  cedress  themselves.  Increased  capi- 
tal would  produce  increased  demand  for  labour  and  increased 


opened  Umugh  my  of  the  negleeted  traets  of  oountry,  (whole  diitricto  of  whioh 
jet  remain  tlmost  inmcceesible),  improTemente  of  the  moet  ▼tliiahle  netore  ere 
Ibund  to  follow  with  the  utmost  rapidity :  houaes  atart  up,  boga  are  reclaimed, 
qnarriea  opened,  enclosurea  formed,  coltivation  improved  and  extended,  and  every 
indication  of  active  industry  and  increasing  wealth  dlaplayed,  where  all  before  was 
barrenneaa  and  torpor.  The  mond  improvement  has  been  as  sudden  and  remarks 
•Ue.  Idleness,  turbulence,  vice,  and  crime,  have  given  place  to  habits  of  exertioo« 
prudence,  order,  and -civilisation.    Mr.  Griffith  states  of  one  district, 

'''In  proof  of  the  general  tranquillity  which  remunerative  employment  has 
introduced  into  the  country,  I  ahall  merely  add,  that  in  the  year  1893,  there  were 
largo  garrisons  in  the  villages  and  towns  of  Newmarket,  Kanturk,  Blillstieet, 
Castle  Island,  Listowel,  Abbejrfeale,  Glynn,  Newcastle,  Dmmcnllagher,  and  Lis- 
eovol,  the  whole  of  which  are  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  then  inaccessible  dis- 
trict At  present,  with  the  exception  of  Newcastle,  there  are  no  troopa  in  any  of 
those  towns;  and  the  same  persons  who  fimnerly  were  engaged  in  night  roa- 
raiding  partiea,  are  now  beneficially  employed  in  cultivating  their  own  frrma,  and 
have  become  quiet  and  useful  members  of  society.*  And  of  another  plaoe— 'Sinoe 
the  works  were  begun,  no  outragea  have  been  committed  in  the  mountains ;  in  the 
commencement  we  had  much  trouble  with  the  labourers,  who  seemed  to  think 
they  should  have  everything  their  own  way,  and  refused  to  work  by  task  or  mea- 
aorement,  aocoiding  to  the  system  laid  down  by  me,  and  demanded  to  be  employed 
by  the  day ;  but,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  we  at  length  overcame  their  pre- 
judioes,  and,  on  finding  that  when  they  worked  fairly,  they  always  earned  good 
wages,  they  gave  up  their  opposition,  and  now  prefer  my  system  to  their  own,  and 
none  of  our  practised  hands  will  work  by  the  day,  who  can  get  employment  by 


"  Above  aU,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  fHends  of  Ireland  to  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Wye  Williams,  who,  on  the  authority  of  several  ooocorrent  facts,  declares  he 
ftels  himself  warranted  in  the  opinion,  that  *  the  judicious  and  careful  expenditure 
in  Ireland,  of  any  given  sum  of  money,  in  opening  avenuea  for  the  interchange  of 
the  produce  of  industry,  will  be  repaid,  at  the  end  of  seven  years  at  farthest,  in  an 
mumml  tncreotg  of  tkt  geesrnmswl  rsecntK,  fynslle  lAs  wkoU  turn  expended.  In 
oUier  words,  that  the  increased  production  consequent  on  this  outlay,  will  bring 
in  to  government  a  pn^fU  of  cent  per  cent;  and  as  the  share  which  falls  to  the 
revenue  can  scarcely  reach  ono  tenUi  of  the  whole  gross  increase  of  the  wealth,  the 
country  at  large  will  reap  annual  profit  in  this  mode  of  at  least  1000  per  cent  on 
its  expenditure ;  every  1002.  so  laid  out  occasioning  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
income  of  10002.  a  year  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  through  which  the  road 
er  canal  is  carried  !*  **— Quarterly  Review,  No,  93,  pp,  401,  403,  403. 

Unfortunately,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  landholders  have  the  good  sense  to 
pursue  the  course  thus  marked  out,  although  they  take  the  last  possible  farthing  of 
rent  from  the  unfortunate  cultivator.  The  following  extract  will  ahow  the  means 
that  are  resorted  to,  in  some  cases,  fiv  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  portion  even  of 
the  miserable  pittance  that  remains. 

"  I  had  heard,  even  in  England,  of  the  wretched  condition  of  a  town  in  the 
eemity  of  Kilkenny,  called  Callen;  and  finding  tiiat  this  town  was  but  eight  miles 
from  Kilkenny,  I  devoted  a  day  to  Oailen.    I  never  travelled  throogh  a  more 
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wages.  The  number  of  c]fdmantB  for  land  would  be  dimi- 
nished ;  each  would  have  a  larger  portion  for  cultivation ;  pro- 
duction would  be  increased;  and, while  the  proportion  allotted 
to  the  landlord  was  less,  the  quantity  would  be  greater  than  it 
had  previously  been.  The  amount  remaining  with  the  tenant 
would  be  greater,  enabling  him  to  improve  his  cultivation,  and 
increase  his  product,  and  a  few  years  would  see  him  pay  high 
rents,  without  feeling  that  they  were  oppressive.  Such  has  been 
the  course  of  improvement  in  Scodand,  which,  but  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  since,  was  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  of 
Ireland  at  the  present  day. 


Numerous  writers  have  proposed  as  the  remedy  for  the  ills  of 
Ireland,  emigraiUm^  by  which  they  would  secure  <'  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  field  for  the  employment  of  population  and  capital  f^ 
but  a  more  simple  one  is  within  their  reach.  Instead  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  million  per  annum,  in  the  unprofitable  emplojrment 
of  '^bridging  the  Atlantic,"!  for  the  purpose  of  sending  annually 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  to  Canada,  who,  arriving  in  such 
numbers,  would  be  injurious  to  all  who  are  already  there,  because 
capital  would  not  cross  the  bridge  with  them ;  we  should  propose 
a  diminution  of  the  expenses  of  government,  and  a  settlement  of 

ptBMins  and  imiling  country  than  that  which  liei  between  Kilkenny  and  Callen ; 
and  I  never  entered  a  town  reflecting  to  much  diagrace  upon  the  owner  of  it,  at 
thia.  In  ao  execrable  a  condition  are  the  atreeta  of  thia  town,  that  the  mail  coach, 
in  paaaing  through  it,  b  allowed  twelve  minutes  extra ;  an  indulgence  which  can 
anrpriie  no  one  who  driveB,  or  rathelt  attempts  to  driTe,  through  ^e  street;  fbr  no 
one  who  has  the  use  of  his  limbs,  would  consent  to  be  driven.  And  yet,  will  it  be 
credited,  that  a  toll  ia  levied  on  the  entrance  into  the  town,  on  every  article  of  coi<- 
somption;  and  that  not  one  shilling  of  the  money,  so  received,  is  laid  out  fbr  the 
benefit  of  the  town.  The  potatoes,  coal,  butter-milk,  with  which  the  poor  wretches 
who  inhabit  this  place  supply  their  necessities,  are  subject  to  a  toll,  which  used  to 
produce  250Z.  per  annum ;  but  which,  having  been  resisted  by  some  spirited  and  pry- 
ing person,  who  questioned  the  right  of  toll,  the  receipts  have  been  since  considerably 
diminished.  It  waa  with  some  difficulty  that  I  obtained  a  sight  of  the  table  of  toUa ; 
but  I  insisted  on  my  right  to  see  it ;  and  satisfied  myself^  that  fotatoea  and  hiUer^ 
mUk^  the  food  of  the  poor,  pay  a  toll  to  Lord  Clifden,  who,  out  of  the  revenue  of 
about  S0,0002.  per  annum,  which  he  draws  from  this  neighbourhood,  lays  out  not 
one  fiirthing  fa  the  benefit  of  his  people.* 

**  Lord  Clifden  is  the  more  reprehensible,  since  he  occasionally  visits  the  country, 
and  is  not  ignorant  of  its  conditior.  It  is  true,  that  his  lordship  drives  as  rapidly 
through  bis  town  as  the  state  of  the  street  will  admit;  but  it  happened,  for- 
tunately, that  upon  one  occasion,  the  carriage  broke  down ;  and  this  patriotic  and 
tender-hearted  nobleman,  waa  forced  to  hear  the  execrations  of  the  crowd  of  naked 
and  atarving  wretches  who  thronged  around  him.** — Ireland  in  1834,  fty  H.  D, 
iiig{ia,pp.97,98,100. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  October,  1835,  p.  915,  American  edition.  f  Ibid. 
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the  tithe  question.  Were  these  adopted,  the  labourer  would  no 
longer  be  obliged  to  spend  his  summer  in  England,  hoping  to  find 
employment  that  will  give  him  the  trifle  of  wages  necessary  to 
pay  his  rent,  because  he  would  find  employment  and  good  wages 
at  home.  The  landlord  would  likewise  be  benefited,  and  after  a 
very  few  years  the  same  peace  and  harmony  would  obtain  that 
exist  in  the  United  States;  and  while  wages  were  high  and  the 
labourer  comfortable,  the  exchangeable  value  of  property,  and  its 
rent,  would  be  immensely  increased.  By  such  means  the  object 
in  view  would  be  attained  much  more  certainly  than  by  emigra- 
tion, and  the  people,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  leave  their 
homes  and  their  families,  would  remain  in  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  the  property  they  accumulated,  would  go  to  swell  the  capital 
of  Great  Britain,  and  by  paying  its  share  of  the  public  burthens, 
lighten  the  pressure  upon  others.    There  would  then  be 

*^  No  more  desolating  accounts  from  counties  Clare  or  Mayo,  of  the 
ejectment  of  fifty  cottier  families  from  their  farms  and  hovels — ^for  ar- 
rear  of  rent,  or  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  landlord  to  enlarge  his 
park,  or  to  turn  his  small  farms  into  large  ones — ^having  been  fol- 
lowed, as  a  thing  of  course,  by  the  murder  of  the  agent,  the  burning 
of  the  new  tenants  in  their  beds,  and  the  general  outbreak  of  a  Rockite 
insurrection,  requiring  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  a  couple  of  regiments, 
and  half  a  dozen  executions,  to  quell  it !  No  more  harrowing  state- 
ments of  the  population  of  whole  districts  being  habitually  compelled, 
for  want  of  work  and  food,  to  eke  out  their  single  meal  of  dry  potatoes 
with  bitter  and  unwholesome  weeds,  wUil  their  very  blood  tvms  yel- 
low T^ 


It  is  not  unusual  to  attribute  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  la- 
bours to  the  absenteeism  of  the  landed  proprietors,  who  spend 
abroad  the  incomes  of  their  property,  and  we,  therefore,  propose 
to  inquire  the  extent  of  influence  exercised  by  it 

Mr.  M'CuUoch,  on  the  one  hand,  denies  that  it  can  produce 
any  injurious  efiect  Mr.  Senior,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  that 
it  must  greatly  afiect  ^  those  countries  which  export  raw  pro- 
duce.**t   There  is,  however,  no  country  whatever,  which  exports 


«  Qa«rC0rl7  Review,  Oetober,  1S35,  p.  915,  Amerioan  edition. 

t  **  In  a  oonntry  which  exports  raw  ]irodiice,  wages  may  be  lowered  by  each 
aoD-rendenoe.  If  an  Irish  landlord  resides  on  his  estate,  he  requires  the  sendees 
of  certain  persons,  who  most  also  be  resident  there,  to  minister  to  his  daily  wants. 
He  must  have  servants,  gardeners,  and  perhaps  gamekeepers.  If  he  build  a  house, 
he  must  employ  resident  masons  and  carpenters ;  part  of  bis  fornitvre  he  may  im. 
port,  hot  the  greater  part  of  it  must  be  made  in  his  neighbourhood;  a  portion  of 
his  hud,  or  what  comes  to  Ihs  same  thing,  a  portioii  of  his  rent,  must  be  employed 
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**  raw  produce"  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  United  States*  while 
in  no  country  whatever  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  capital  of  so  little  importance.  Mr.  Senior's  view  not 
being  universally  true,  cannot,  we  think,  be  admitted. 

in  producing  food,  clothing,  md  iheltcr  (or  all  these  penons,  and  for  those  who 
produce  that  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  If  he  were  to  remove  to  England,  aB 
these  wants  would  be  supplied  by  Englishmen.  The  land  and  capital  which  was 
formerly  employed  in  proTiding  the  maintenance  of  Irish  labourers,  would  be  em- 
ployed in  producing  com  and  cattle  to  be  exported  to  England  to  provide  the  sub- 
sistence of  English  labourers.  The  whole  quantity  of  commodities  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  Irish  labourers  would  be  diminished,  and  that  appropriated  to  the  uae  of 
English  labourers  increased,  and  wages  would,  consequently,  rise  in  England,  and 
ftil  in  Ireland. 

**  IC  is  true  that  these  effects  would  not  b^  co-eztensive  with  the  landlord's  inoome. 
While,  in  Ireland,  he  must  have  consumed  many  foreign  commodities.  He  must 
iiave  purchased  tea,  wine,  and  sugar,  and  other  things  which  the  climate  and  thft 
manujfactures  of  Ireland  do  not  afford,  and  he  must  have  paid  ibr  them  by  sending 
com  and  catUe  to  England.  It  is  true,  abo,  that  while  io  Ireland  he  probably  em* 
[doyed  a  portion  of  his  land  and  of  his  rents  for  other  purposes,  from  which  the 
labouring  population  received  no  benefit,  as  a  deer  park,  or  a  pleasure  garden,  or  in 
the  maintenance  of  horses  or  hounds.  On  his  removal,  that  portion  of  his  land 
which  was  a  park,  would  be  employed  partly  in  producing  exportable  commodities, 
and  partly  in  producing  subsistence  for  its  cultivators ;  and  that  portion  which  fed 
horses  for  his  use  might  be  employed  in  feeding  horses  for  exportation.  The  first 
of  these  altematiyes  would  do  good ;  the  second  could  do  no  harm.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that,  through  the  cheapness  of  conveyance  between  England  and  Ireland,  a 
portion,  or  perhaps  all,  of  those  whom  be  employed  in  Ireland,  might  follow  him 
to  England,  and,  in  that  case,  wages  in  neither  country  would  be  afiRscted.  The 
fimd  fur  the  maintenance  of  labourers  in  Ireland,  and  Uie  number  of  labourers  to 
be  maintained,  would  both  be  equally  diminished,  and  the  fund  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  labourers  in  England,  and  the  number  of  labourers  to  be  maintained, 
would  both  be  equally  increased. 

**  But  after  making  all  these  deductions,  and  they  are  very  great,  ftom  the  sup- 
posed effect  of  the  absenteeism  of  the  Irish  proprietors  on  the  labouring  classes  in 
Ireland,  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  M*Culloch  that  it  is  immaterial.  I  cannot  but  join 
in  the  general  opinion  that  their  return,  though  it  would  not  affect  the  prosperity  of 
the  British  Empire,  considered  as  a  whole,  would  be  immediately  beneficial  to  Ire- 
land, though  perhaps  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  it 

**  In  Mr.  M*Culloch*8  celebrated  examination  before  the  Committee  on  the  State 
of  Ireland,  (Fourth  Report,  814,  Sees.  1825,)  he  was  asked,  *  Supposing  the  largest 
export  of  Ireland  were  in  live  cattle,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  rent  had 
been  remitted  in  that  manner,  does  not  such  a  mode  of  producing  the  means  of 
paying  rent  contribute  less  to  the  improyement  of  the  poor  than  any  extensive  em- 
ployment of  them  in  labour  would  produce  V  He  replies, — *  Unless  the  means  of 
paying  rent  are  changed  when  the  landlord  goes  home,  his  residence  can  have  no 
effect  whatever.* 

**  *  Would  not,'  he  is  asked,  *  the  population  of  the  country  be  benefited  by  the 
expenditure  among  them  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  rent  which,  (if  he  had  been 
absent)  has  (would  have)  been  remitted  (to  £2ngland)7*  *  No,*  he  replies,  *  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  benefited  in  the  least  If  you  liave  a  certain  value  laid  oat 
Iriah  commnditiee  in  the  ooe  ease,  yea  will  have  «  certain  value  laid  out 
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The  sole  difierence  between  land  of  the  first  quality  in  the  vici* 
nity  of  London,  and  that  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  is 
advantage  of  situation,  by  which  the  occupant  is  enabled  to  ex- 
change readily  his  products  for  those  commodities  that  he  desires 


•ifaiiist  them  in  tho  other.  The  cattle  are  either  exported  to  England,  or  they 
■tay  at  home.  If  they  are  exported,  the  landlord  will  obtain  an  equivalent  for  them 
in  Engliah  commoditiea ;  if  they  are  not,  he  will  obtain  an  equivalent  for  them  in 
Irish  commodities ;  so  that  in  both  cases  the  landlord  lives  on  the  catUe,  or  on  the 
Talue  of  the  cattle:  and  whether  he  lives  in  Ireland  or  in  England,  there  is  obvi- 
ously  just  the  very  same  amount  of  commodities  for  the  people  of  Ireland  to  sub- 
sist upon.* 

**  This  reasoning  assumes  that  the  landlord,  while  resident  in  Ireland,  himself 
personally  devours  all  the  catUe  produced  on  his  estates ;  for  on  no  other  supposi- 
tion can  there  be  the  yezy  same  amount  of  commodities  for  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  subsist  upon,  whether  their  cattle  are  retained  in' Ireland  or  exported. 

**  But  when  a  country  does  not  export  raw  produce,  the  consequences  of  absen- 
teeism are  very  different  Those  who  derive  their  incomes  from  such  a  country, 
cannot  possibly  spend  them  abroad,  until  they  have  previously  spent  them  at  home. 

**  When  a  Leicestershire  landlord  is  resident  on  his  estate,  he  employs  a  certain 
portion  of  his  land,  or  what  is  the  same,  of  his  rent  in  maintaining  the  persons  who 
provide  for  him  those  commodities  and  services,  which  must  be  produced  on  the 
spot  where  they  are  consumed.  If  he  should  remove  to  London,  he  would  want 
the  services  of  Londoners,  and  the  produce  of  land  and  capital  which  previously 
maintained  labourers  resident  in  Leicester,  would  be  sent  away  to  maintain 
labourers  resident  in  London.  The  labourers  would  probably  follow,  and  wages 
in  Leicestershire  and  London  would  then  be  unaltered ;  but  until  they  did  so,, 
wages  would  rise  in  the  one  district,  and  fall  in  the  other.  At  the  same  time,, 
as  the  rise  and  fall  would  compensate  one  another,  as  the  fund  for  the  maint^ 
nance  of  labour,  and  the  number  of  labourers  to  bo  maintained,  would  each  remain 
the  same,  the  same  amount  of  wages  would  be  distributed  among  the  same  number 
of  persons,  though  not  precisely  in  the  same  proportion  as  before. 

**  If  he  were  now  to  removo  to  Paris,  a  new  distribution  must  take  place.  As  the 
price  of  raw  produce  is  lower  in  France  than  in  England,  and  the  difference  in  habits 
and  language  between  the  two  countries  prevents  the  transfer  of  labourers  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  neither  the  labourers  nor  the  produce  of  his  estates  could  follow  him. 
He  must  employ  French  labourers,  and  he  roust  convert  his  share  of  the  produce  of 
hb  estates,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  his  rent,  into  some  exportable  form,  in  order 
to  receive  it  abroad.  It  may  be  supposed  that  he  would  receive  his  rent  in  money. 
Even  if  he  were  to  do  so,  the  English  labourers  would  not  be  injured,  for  as  they 
do  not  eat  or  drink  money,  provided  the  same  amount  of  commodities  remained  for 
their  use,  they  would  be  unafiected  by  the  export  of  money.  But  it  is  impossible 
that  he  could  receive  his  rent  in  money,  unless  he  choose,  to  suffer  a  gratuitous 
loss.  The  rate  of  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  is  generally  rather  in  favour 
of  London,  and  scarcely  ever  so  deviates  flrom  par  between  any  two  countries  as  to 
eover  the  expense  of  transporting  the  precious  metals  from  the  one  to  the  other,  ex. 
oepting  between  the  countries  which  do,  and  those  which  do  not  possess  mines.  7*he 
remittances  fWmi  England  to  France  must  be  sent,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  manufto- 
tures,  either  direcUy  to  France,  or  to  some  country  with  which  France  has  commer^ 
dal  relations.  And  how  would  these  manufactures  be  obtained?  Of  course  in  ex- 
ehange  for  the  landlord's  rent.  His  share  of  the  produce  of  his  estates  would  now  go 
to  Birpihighun  or  Sheffield,  or  M tnehefter,  or  London,  to  maintain  the  labourers 
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to  potseMy  enabling  him  either  to  have  greater  enjoymeot  of 
life»  or  to  improve  his  machinery  of  production,  and  thus  more 
rapidly  to  improve  his  condition.  Labour  applied  on  the  one 
yields  more  largely  than  on  the  other,  yet  both  may  produce  pre* 
cisely  the  same  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  In  like  manner  la- 
bour applied  to  the  inferior  lands  of  New  Jersey,  or  Pennsylvania, 
yields  a  larger  amount  of  the  conveniences  and  necessaries  of 
life  than  land  of  the  first  quality  in  Illinois,  simply  because  the 
owYier  of  the  former  has  the  advantage  of  exchanging  his  pro- 
ducts  more  readily  for  those  commodities  he  requires. 

With  every  increase  in  the  extent  of  London,  and  in  the  capital 
there  employed,  land  in  its  vicinity  has  become  more  valuable, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Should  it  begin  to  decay,  there 
will  be  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  value  of  land,  which  at  length 
may  come  to  be  no  more  esteemed  than  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Granada,  or  even  of  Palmyra.  Such  being  the  case,  it  must  fol- 
low that  every  additional  quantity  of  capital,  however  small,  em- 
ployed in  that  city,  must  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  land  in  its 
vicinity,  and  every  deduction  from  its  amount  must  tendf  in  how- 
ever small  a  degree,  to  diminish  it 

Every  additional  stranger  who  comes  to  spend  a  week  or  fort- 
night in  London  contributes  to  increase  the  value  of  the  products 
of  that  land.  He  must  bring  with  him  some  commodity  to  ex- 
change for  those  necessary  for  his  support  If  that  commodity 
be  sugar  the  quantity  thus  offered  in  exchange  by  him  tends  to 
increase  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  grower 
of  com  or  ofcabbages,  and  of  course  to  bcrease  the  productive- 
ness of  that  land,  estimated  in  sugar;  Any  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  strangers  visiting  that  city  tends  to  diminish  the  facility  with 

mnployed  in  producing  msnnfibctores,  to  be  aont  abroad  for  hif  profit  An  fanglirii 
nbMAtee  emptoys  hit  inoome  preciiely  as  if  be  were  to  remain  at  borne  and  con- 
aume  noUiing  but  hardware  and  cottons.  Instead  of  the  serrioes  of  gardeners  and 
serf  ants,  upbobterers  and  tailors,  he  pnrchsaes  those  of  spinners,  weaters,  and 
cutlers.  In  either  case  his  income  is  employed  an  maintaining  labourers,  though 
the  class  of  labourers  is  different ;  and  in  either  case,  the  whole  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  labourers,  and  the  number  of  labourers  to  be  "^'"^f'^fi^  remaining  oi^ 
altered,  the  wages  of  labour  would  not  be  affected. 

•*  But,  in  &ct,  that  fund  would  be  rather  increased  in  quantity,  and  rather  im- 
proved in  quality.  It  would  be  increased,  because  land  preyiously  employed  as  a 
park,  or  in  feeding  dogs  and  horses,  or  hares  and  .pheasants,  would  now  be  em- 
ployed in  producing  food  or  clothing  for  men.  It  would  be  impfovad,  becansa  the 
increased  production  of  manu&ctured  commodities  would  occasion  an  inereased 
division  of  labour,  the  use  of  more  and  better  machinery,  and  the  other  improve- 
msnts,  which  we  long  ago  ascertained  to  be  its  necessary  accompaniments.**.— 
0«littie,p.l94. 
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which  the  productions  of  England  can  be  exchanged — ^to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  land — ^to  diminish  production — and  consequently 
to  diminish  the  labourer's  proportion.  If  that  stranger  be  an  Irish 
landlord,  his  presence  and  the  expenditure  of  his  means  tend  to 
increase  the  value  of  land  near  London,  and  in  a  corresponding 
degree  to  diminish  the  value  of  that  from  which  he  has  withdrawn 
himself. 

The  cultivator  desires  to  exchange  services  for  the  use  of  hit 
piece  of  land.  If  his  landlord  be  near  him,  he  has  it  in  his  power 
so  to  do.  If  not,  a  part  of  his  time  is  wasted.  In  the  first  case 
the  market  for  his  labour  is  near  him ;  in  the  second,  a  market 
still  exists,  but  he  cannot  transfer  himself  to  it  If  a  stranger  take 
the  landlord's  place  and  find  demand  for  labour,  giving  sugar  or 
cotton  in  exchange,  the  equilibrium  is  again  restored. 

Let  us  suppose  1020  families  in  a  parish  of  10,000  acres,  all  of 
which  is  in  cultivation,  giving  10  acres  to  each  family,  except  20 
who  are  employed  by  the  landlord  in  various  capacities,  as 
coachmen,  cooks,  &c.  He  concludes  to  remove  from  home,  and 
to  take  no  servants,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  1020  fami- 
lies are  to  be  employed  in  agriculture.  The  20  families  cease  to 
produce  services,  and  Ihe  effect  of  this  diminished  production  is 
an  increased  demand  for  land^  and  a  disposition  to  offer  the  land" 
lord  an  increased  proportion^  in  the  form  of  higher  rents.  Let  us 
suppose  that  in  a  year  thereaAer  a  capitalist  arrives,  and  that  he 
commences  building  a  mill  requiring  the  services  of  30  families. 
The  immediate  effect  must  be  to  reduce  the  cultivators  to  990 — to 
enable  every  person  in  the  community  to  employ  his  time  more 
profitably — ^to  increase  production — and  to  diminish  the  landlonPs 
proportion.  If,  at  the  close  of  another  year,  the  landlord  himself 
returned  and  required  the  services  of  20  families,  there  would 
remain  only  970  for  cultivation,  and  the  quantity  of  land  allotted 
to  each  would  be  increased.  Production  would  be  increased,  and 
the  landlord's  proportion  would  again  be  diminished. 

If  capital  continued  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  population, 
new  mills  would  bq  built;  there  would  be  a. steady  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  land  cultivated  by  each  individual;  the  machinery 
of  cultivation  would  be  improved ;  the  market  for  labour  would 
be  brought  daily  more  and  more  home  to  the  labourer ;  produc- 
tion would  be  increased;  the  landlord's  proportion  would  be 
steadily  diminished;  and  with  every  such  diminution  it  would 
become  of  less  and  less  importance  to  the  community  whether 
he  spent  his  rents  abroad  or  at  home.  If,  on  the  contrary,  popu- 
lation increased  more  repidly  than  capital,  there  would  be  a  dimi- 

VQL.  u. — 56. 
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niitioii  in  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated  by  each  uxliTidual ;  the 
power  to  improve  the  machinery  of  cultivation  would  diminiih 
from  day  to  day ;  the  necessity  fpr  seeking  abroad  a  market  for 
labour  wocdd  be  increased ;  the  ratio  of  production  to  population 
would  be  diminished ;  the  landlord's  proportion  would  be  increaa- 
edy  and  with  every  such  increase  it  would  become  more  and  more 
important  to  the  community,  that  be  should  remain  at  home,  and 
enable  them  to  pay  by  services  for  the  use  of  his  land. 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  state  of  things  that  we  have 
shown  to  exist  in  relation  to  land.  Every  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  capital  employed  in  London  mcreases  the  value  of  laxMi 
in  and  near  that  city;  and. every  increase  m  the  quantity  of  capi- 
tal employed  in  any  given  community  tends  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  labour  of  that  community.  The  larger  the  amount  of 
capital,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  production,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  exchanges.  The  greater  the  amount  of  production, 
the  smaller  is  the  froportion  of  the  capitoHsis  genercJhf^  and  the 
smaller  is  the  proportion  which  their  exchanges  bear  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  exchanges,  and  the  Mmaller  is  the  proportion  whM 
<Ae  exchanges  rf  the  landholders  bear  to  the  exchanges  cf  the 
capiiaKsts  generally.  With  every  increase  in  the  amount  of 
capital,  the  influence  of  the  operations  of  the  landlords  diminishes, 
and  it  becomes  of  less  and  less  importance  whether  they  remain 
at  home  or  abroad.* 

In  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  state  that  in  no  country  is  their 
rendence  of  less  importance  than  m  the  United  States,  which  ex- 
port  raw  pirxiuce,  while  m  none  is  it  of  more  importance  than  in 
France,  which  exports  manufactured  commodities.  As  capital 
increased  it  is  applied  to  manufactures,  and  by  degrees  «  countvy 
becomes  an  exporter  of  manufactured  commodities ;  but  it  does 


*  Thfb  truth  of  thii  ii  loctlly  proved  in  every  ctie  in  which  the  ■yitem  of  mer 
msemeoi  idopted  on  Abeentee  eitetee  taode  to  promote  HMmrify,  v^  ncinifinnontlT 
the  growth  of  o^UL 

**  It  moet  not  be  idMfined  that  the  people  on  tU  abeentee  eatatee  are  in  a  wone 
eoadition  than  they  are  upon  thoae  eetatea  where  there  ia  a  reaident  hndlord.  Tha 
ooadition  of  the  peaaantiy  dependa  on  ike  eireMWtwUmeea  undtr  wkuh  ike  Umd§  mn 
9€eMfUd^  mnoh  more  than  upon  the  reaidenee  of  proprieton,  and  I  cannot  aay  that 
it  ia  i^enerdly  an  eaay  matter  to  goeaa  whether  the  hndlord  to  abeentee  or  reai- 
dent Some  of  the  moat  oomftrtaUe  tenantry  in  Ireland  are  iband  on  abaenteo 
propertiea,  and  aome  of  the  moat  miaenble  on  eatatea  upon  which  the  proprietor 
feeidea ;  there  b  no  doabt,  however,  that  where  a  well  diapoaed  and  imcm&arraaaatf 
landlord  reaidea,  fewer  unemployed  laboorera  are  fimnd,  the  condition  of  the  la- 

/iad.**— Jiyita,  Vet.  U:  ^  356. 
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not  necessarily  follow  that  because  a  country  exports  manufac- 
tured commodities,  that  therefore  capital  is  abundant 

Bengal  is  more  prosperous  at  this  moment  when  it  exports 
raw  cotton,  than  it  was  half  a  century  since,  when  it  exported 
that  cotton  in  the  form  of  cloth,  and  the  absenteeism  of  the  great 
landholder  is  of  less  importance  now  than  it  was  then.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  law  proposed  by  Mr.  Senior  is  not  universally  true, 
and  must  be  abandoned.  In  its  place  we  would  ofier  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

L  That  every  increase,  however  small,  in  the  ratio  of  capital 
to  labour,  tends  to  produce  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  increased  steadiness  in  its  employment — to  cause  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  production — ^and  to  increase  the  prcfortian 
thereof  that  may  be  claimed  by  the  labourer — and  vice  versa. 

II.  That  increase  of  capital  applied  to  manufactures  causes  no 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  produce  returned  to  agricultural  labour, 
yet  it  benefits  the  agriculturist  by  producing  an  increased  demand 
for  his  services,  enabling  him  to  claim  an  increased  proportion  of 
his  product,  and  more  advantageously  to  exchange  for  the  manu- 
factured commodities  that  he  requires. 

III.  That  the  residence  of  a  capitalist  and  the  expenditure  of 
his  income  in  like  manner  produce  an  increased  demand  for  la- 
bour, enabling  the  labourer  to  claim  an  increased  proportion  of 
his  products. 

IV.  That  therefore  mcrease  of  capital  applied  to  manufactures, 
and  the  residence  of  a  capitalist,  both  tend  to  produce  the  same 
efiect  of  increasing  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  amount  of  its 
reward. 

y.  That  the  higher  the  ratio  of  capital  to  labour  in  a  commu- 
nity, the  smaller  is  the  efiect  produced  by  the  abstraction  or  ad- 
dition of  any  given  amount — and  vice  versa. 

VL  That  where  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population  is  bio,  as  in 
Ireland,  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  give;i  number  of  landlords 
or  capitalists  tends  to  produce  a  sensible  diflference  in  the  demand 
for  labour  and  in  the  proportion  of  their  products  that  may  be 
claimed  by  the  labourers  as  wages. 

y  IL  That  where  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population  is  higk^  as  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  the 
■ame  number  of  landholders  would  not  produce  a  sensible  effect 
in  the  demand  for  labour  or  in  the  proportion  claimed  as  wages. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  estates  of  ab- 
sentee landlords,  to  compel  them  either  to  return,  or  to  pay  what 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  taxes  on  consumption  that  they  would 
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pay,  were  they  rendent  To  thb  there  b  a  very  serioos  objectioii, 
that  it  would  be  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  penon  and 
property.  Every  man  should  be  equal  before  the  law,  and  be  at 
liberty  to  expend  the  income  of  his  property,  whether  in  land  or 
in  the  fundi,  when  and  where  he  pleased.  In  this  consists  that 
security  which  is  the  first  and  most  important  consideration  in  a 
State,  and  if  interfered  with  in  such  a  nation  as  Great  Britain, 

**  Twin  be  raoorded  ior  a  pteeedent : 
And  manj  an  error  hy  the  same  einunple, 
Will  raah  into  the  etato:  it  cannot  be.**— JlerdL  9f  Fm. 

To  remedy  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  nothing  is  necessary  but 
the  abolition  of  restraints  upon  the  investment  of  capital,  and  the 
establishment  of  perfect  security,  all  of  which  may  be  done  with- 
out interference  with  any  existing  right  Were  this  done,  Ireland 
would,  in  twenty  years,  be  in  a  situation  superior  to  that  of  Scot- 
land at  present  Instead  of  the  investment  of  trisk  capiial  in  the 
EngKsh  fiinds^  we  should  see  EngKsh  capiial  dppHed  to  lAe  tsi- 
frooement  of  the  quaSiy  of  bith  labour^  and  universal  ease  and 
prosperity  would  be  the  consequence.* 

*  In  eonfirmatiQn  of  the  Tiewe  which  we  haTe  oShred,  we  oflbr  the  ftOowhif 
ftete  fiom  a  pamphlet  hj  Lord  Clementi,f  reoeifed  after  the  above  was  in  type. 

In  1797,  Irehnd  did  not  grow  com  enough  for  her  ooosomption.  At  that  time 
population  was  thinly  scattered  over  the  superior  soils  which  alone  were  eoltivated, 
yielding  a  miserable  sabsistenoe  to  the  occupants.  In  17G9,  a  bonnty  was  granted 
on  aU  the  inland  carriage  of  com,  and  ih  1784  it  was  increased  to  SJ.  4f.  a  baml 
on  wheat  The  average  value  of  the  oom  tsipsrlstf  info  Jrelsnd,  fbr  seven  yean 
previoos  to  1778,  was  £84,697  per  annum,  and  tlie  average  export  was  i^ 64^14 
In  1799,  there  was  only  one  floor-mill  in  the  north  of  Ireland.^ 

However  small  the  &rms  of  Ireland,  the  ftrmer*s  capital  u  still  smaller  in  pro- 
portion,  and  the  former  is  always  too  large  for  the  latterj  The  deficiency  of  Ira. 
land  M  not  in  hmd— of  which  there  u  abundance— but  in  capital  to  make  it  pro- 
duetive  and  yet  U§  at€umu\^mni$  mre  tneealstf  4»  BriiUk  sfsdb,  tswst  9f  tess- 
cnrify  ef  Aome.** 


t  Hm  Present  Poverty  of  Ireland  Convertible  into  the  Means  of  her  1 
London:  1838.  t  Ibid.  pp.  19, 90.  4Ibid.^6fi.  |Ibid.^47. 
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CHAPTER  XV, 
NinrHERLAND&--SPAm^^W£DEN^NORWAY.--<:HINA^ 

The  most  prosperous  country  of  Europe,  aAer  England,  was 
the  late  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In  Holland,  the  truths  of 
Political  Economy  were  first  acted  upon,  and  they  brought  with 
them  a  copious  harvest  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

**  To  sum  up  aU,  amongst  the  moral  and  political  causes  of  the 
former  flourishing  state  of  trade,  may  be  likewise  placed  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  the  administration ;  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  councils ; 
the  fiuthfiilness  with  which  treaties  and  engagements  were  wont  to  be 
fiilfiUed  and  ratified ;  and  particularly  the  care  and  eauHan  practued 
to  preserve  tranquiUity  and  peace^  and  to  decline^  instead  of  entering 
on  a  oeene  of  loar,  merely  to  gratify  the  ambitious  mews  of  gaining 
JruUUss  or  imaginary  conquests. 

**  By  these  moral  and  political  maxims  was  the  glory  and  the  reputa- 
tioo  of  the  republic  so  far  spread,  and  foreigners  animated  to  place  so 
gxeat  a  confidence  in  the  steady  determinations  of  a  state  so  wisely 
and  prudendy  conducted,  that  a  concourse  of  them  stocked  this  country 
with  an  augmentation  of  inhabitants  and  useful  hands,  whereby  its 
trade  and  opulence  were  from  time  to  time  increased."* 

Unfortunately  their  rulers  were  not  all  equally  wise,  or  equally 
patriotic,  and  the  love  of  glory,  or  the  desire  of  personal  aggran* 
dizement  led  to  war  in  some  mstances,  while  in  others  it  was 
forced  upon  them.  The  consequences  were  enormous  expendi- 
ture, heavy  debt,  and  its  attendant  heavy  taxation,  carried  so  far, 
that  it  was  said  that  every  fish  was  paid  for,  once  to  the  fisher- 
man and  six  times  to  the  stataf  This  contributed  to  drive  away 
commerce,  and  her  capital  was,  and  is  compelled  to  seek  em- 
ployroent  abroad.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  so  many  ad- 
vantages in  their  system  of  public  and  private  economy,  that 
cajntal  accumuhtes  with  sufiicient  rapidity  to  enable  them  to  lend 

*  Answer  to  inqniriM  reipeeting  the  itate  of  trade,  tddiened  to  the  merohente 
of  HoUuid,  by  the  lUdthoIder  William  IV. 

f  **D*«iitfee  eiemineront  peat  etra  ei  oce  tajtee  ont  6iA  jodicieuseiDent  pltc<ee : 
ii  eOes  toot  pergnee  avee  Teooiioinie  oooYenaUe.  H  loffit  id  d*obeerfer  que  lei 
BandaetBrM  de  laine,  de  foie,  d*or  et  d*aife&t,  one  lode  d*aatres  oot  eaoeonibd 
■pfti  avoir  hrtti  lonfleme  ooQtie  la  progreMion  de  rimpot  La  Hnllande  n'a  eaat^ 
I  tee  manqftrterae,  que  oaUee  que  n'ont  pae  4M  iipoeiie  a  la  eoo. 
\  dn  avtree  natloiie.*'— £e  JUdUaet  it  le  JMewit,  VtL  ilf,  73. 
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to  all  the  worldy  and  retain  at  home  sufficient  to  find  employment, 
at  wages  that  are  high  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  for  their  whole  population. 

The  proportion  of  land  to  population  in  this  kingdom,  as  it  ex- 
isted prior  to  1830,  is  much  smaller  than  in  England  and  France, 
there  being  0,822  persons  to  every  10,000  hectares,  while  Eng- 
land has  6,030,  and  France  only  5,200.  The  system  of  cultiva- 
tion is,  however,  admirable,  and  makes  amends  by  increased  pro- 
ductiveness for  the  diminished  quantitity  of  land. 

The  contributions  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment were  large,  and  almost  equal  to  those  of  France ;  the  former 
being  14.48  florins,  and  the  latter  14.74  florins  per  head.  La- 
bour is,  however,  vastly  more  productive,  and  the  payment  of 
this  sum  does  not  require  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  product  as  in 
Drance. 

The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  capital  was  estimated,  in 
1824,  at  10,395,680,000  francs,  or  £  433,000,000  sterling,  and  the 
total  product  of  agricultural  labour  was  1,202,284,000  francs,  or 
£  50,000,000,  of  which  it  was  estimated  that  seed,  and  manure, 
and  labour,  absorbed  two  thirds,  and  that  the  capitalist  took  one 
third.* 


For  centuries  past  Spain  has  known  nothing  of  security,  either 
of  person  or  of  property,  and  the  consequence  is  so  entire  an  ab- 
sence of  capital  employed  in  facilitating  the  communication  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  wheat  varies  in  the 
same  year  from  18  reals  to  53i  reals  per  quarter.  The  average 
prices  of  the  following  articles,  from  September,  1827,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1828,  were  as  follows : 


In  Wft|^ini"CT» 

InCttUknii. 

Wheat, 

18 

58} 

Barley, 

9i 

20i 

Oats, 

6 

28 

Rye, 

12* 

81 

Garbanzos,  (peas,) 

94 

68 

oa. 

40 

81 

**  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  difference  of  price  and  inducement 

•  M.  De  ClcMiet  TalilflMi  Statiatiqiie  da  Rojaumd  6m  Payt  Bayi.  Foieigii 
Qnarterlj  Review,  VoL  V.  p.  378.  The  proportioo  here  ttken  u  greater  Uien  in 
eHher  England  or  Uie  United  States,  and  leei  than  in  IVance  or  India.  Laboor  la 
more  produetiTe  than  in  the  latter  ooimtries;  the  labovren  retain  a  hrgsr  proportion 
of  the  prodnet,  and  their  dtoatioQ  ie  ooneequantly  belter  than  that  of  anj  other  peopb 
of  the  continent  of  Gorope. 
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to  exportation,  it  was  calculated  that  the  accumulated  surplus  of  four 
or  five  successive  years  of  good  crops  in  the  silat  and  granaries  of  these 
plains,  (of  which  Salamanca  forms  a  part,)  amounted  at  the  close  of 
the  harvest  of  last  year,  (1828,)  to  six  millions  of  fanegas,  or  one  and 
one  fifth  millions  of  Winchester  quarters.**  So  defective  are  the  means 
of  transportation,  **  that  in  order  to  deliver  100,000  quarters  at  the 
ports,  (185  miles  distant)  5,000  carts,  with  two  oxen  each,  would  he  re- 
quired, making  the  journey  in  8}  working  days,  transporting,  90,000 
And  5,000  mules,  each  making  four  journeys  per  month, 
with  half  a  quarter,  ....  10,000 


•100,000" 

The  same  quantity  of  transportion  would  be  done  on  any  canal 
in  the  United  States,  by  150  canal  boats,  and  as  many  horses,  in 
the  same  time-f 

In  describing  the  situation  of  the  roads  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  Mr.  Jacob  says,  **  they  afford  a  practical  reason  for  the 
people  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  drawing  their  supplies  of  wheat 
and  flour  from  the  United  States,  when  wheat  was  there  4$.  fUL 
per  bushel,  while  on  the  plains  of  Castile  it  was  not  more  than 
Is.  Sd.  per  bushel."]; 

Catalonia  had  a  Constitution  which  exempted  it  from  the  op- 
pressive taxation  which  caused  the  decay  of  the  rest  of  Spain* 
and  enabled  its  people  to  prosper  and  accumulate  capital.  Its 
wealth  made  it  a  desirable  object  of  plunder,  and  afler  much  blood- 
shed it  was  deprived  of  that  Constitution  by  Olivarez.  It  was, 
however,  exempted  from  that  most  oppressive  of  all  taxes,  the 
alcavala,  and  in  consequence,  it  is  still  the  richest  and  most  en- 
lightened portion  of  Spain,  as  has  been  shown  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  No  part  of  the  kingdom  showed  so  great  an  aver- 
sion to  submission  to  the  dominion  of  France,  either  under  Na- 
poleon or  Charles  X. 

Production  is  small,  and  a  large  proportion  thereof  is  claimed 

•  Foreign  Qmrterl j  Reriew,  VoL  V.  p.  80. 

f  The  finteftabliahineiit  of  stage  ooaches  in  Spain  excited  a  great  deal  of  oppoei. 
lioii,  and  in  the  flirj  of  popular  diaappraral,  one  of  the  new  Tohiclei  was  bornL 
f%9gfmMd^tkia^pentian  teas  lAc  Megtd  imjury  toUdklAc  mw  9p$€uktitm  wmdd 
cmMt  lo  ike  poor  ewiefeert,  leAem  U  wcmid  depriwi  tf  lAc  iNeeiis  9f  eanUnga  Umng, 
At  a  sttbseqoent  period,  when  the  first  steamboat  appeared  on  the  GoadalquiTir,  the 
machinery  was  destroyed  hj  the  popnlaoe.  The  ovlrsge  lost  emmiUtd  for  tk$ 
iMUreH  tfUu  staff  eoaek  pnpn€tor$.  Now,  that  certain  qieealators  have  hinted  at 
the  projeet  for  establishing  rail  roads  in  Spain,  a  nomeroos  portion  of  the  popal^ 
tioB  oppose  the  scheme  on  the  ground  of  injuring  the  steamboats. 

t  Bseond  Beport,  ^  10. 
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by  the  gorernment  and  by  the  owners  of  landed  and  other  capital 
A  few  are  wealthy,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  are  in  a  state  of 
extreme  poverty.  A  recent  writer  says  most  truly,  that  **  there 
exists  not  in  the  world  a  country  where  improvement  of  every 
kind  would  be  so  rapid  as  in  Spain.  Her  varied  climate  and  h^ 
fertile  soil — ^her  geographical  position — her  rivers  and  her  har- 
bours— the  extreme  intelligence  of  her  people — are  all  elements  of 
greatness  and  means  of  civilization,  if  turned  to  the  account  for 
which  they  were  destined  by  nature.  Lei  Spain  enjoy  hU  ten 
years  of  good  govemmentf  and  toe  shall  see  her  rise  like  a  Phcenix 
from  her  ashes^  and  mount  up  in  greatness  and  in  power ^  until  she 
takes  the  place  to  which  she  is  entitled,  among  the  first  rate  na- 
tions of  the  earth."* 


The  love  of  ghry  has  had  the  same  influence  upon  the  sove- 
reigns of  SwBDEir,  as  upon  those  of  France.  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Charles  XII.,  and  their  successors  have  been  ready  to  apply  the 
revenues  of  their  kingdom  to  destroying  the  security  of  their 
neighbours,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  and  is,  insecurity  at 
home. 

Even  in  time  of  peace  a  large  army  is  maintained,  and  its 
ranks  are  filled  by  means  of  the  conscription,  by  which  the  poor 
are  compelled  to  contribute  personal  services  for  which  the  owners 
of  property  are  unwilling  to  pay,  as  is  the  case  in  France. 

The  owner  of  property  is  not  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it  as  may 
best  suit  his  convenience  or  his  interest  If  it  be  iron  ore,  he 
may  not  send  it  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  must  exchange  it 
with  his  countrymen.  If  he  desire  to  obtain  for  it  manufac- 
tured commodities,  he  is  restrained  by  laws  which  impose  heavy 
duties  upon  all  such  exchanges.  If  he  be  the  proprietor  of  wood 
land,  cf  which  there  are  06,000  square  mUes^  he  is  prohibited  from 
exchanging  it  with  those  out  of  the  kingdom  who  desire  to  obtain  its 
products  for  the  building  of  ships  or  houses/ 

The  population  of  Sweden,  in  1830,  was  2,888,082,  having  in- 
creased 55^  per  cent  in  75  years.  Its  surface  is  170,000  square 
miles,  having,  in  the  southern  parts,  123  to  a  square  mile,  and  in 
the  northern  only  H. 

The  contributions  required  for  the  support  of  the  government 
are  estimated  at  one  fifth  of  the  whole  product  In  assessing  these 
contributions,  the  property  of  the  nobility  is  estimated  to  pay 

•  Seqosl  of  tlie  Policy  of  Engliad  towards  Sptin.    Qoolod  in  Riamintr,  18S7, 
p.  564. 
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little  more  than  half  of  its  proportion,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  smaller  proprietors.  The  mining  interest  pays  only  one 
fourth  of  its  proper  share.* 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
quality  of  labour  is  very  low.  The  land  is  being  gradually  split 
up  into  small  holdings,  as  is  the  case  in  France,  and  the  owners 
have  not  the  capital  to  work  them  to  advantage.  All  the  manu- 
factories, in  1834,  employed  only  12,143  workmen.  The  num- 
ber of  merchants  was  3081,  and  their  clerks  and  apprentices  were 
3158  in  number.  The  shipping  amounted  to  137,504  tons.  The 
exports  amounted  to  13,561,000,  and  the  imports  to  12,302,000 
riz  dollars.t  The  inland  trade  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  a  third 
of  the  foreign.    The  manufacture  of  iron,  which  in  1751  amounted 


*  **  It  u  not  mumg^h  thit  the  mining  interaft,  besides  manj  weighty  privSlefai, 
■hoald  have  a  tribnntl  and  administrative  board  of  its  own :  it  has  also  obtained 
from  the  crown,  for  a  trifling  payment,  permission  to  use  large  traets  of  fbrest ;  and 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  land-tax  of  the  peasant  has  been  conyerted  on  the 
hardest  terms  into  the  obligation  to  bnm  charcoal,  and  carry  it  to  the  fbondriei. 

■*  The  mining  interest  of  Sweden  pays,  in  direct  taxes  to  government,  in  respeel 
to  the  value  of  its  property,  only  one  fourth  as  much  as  the  landed  interest;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  mines  and  their  appnrtenanoea,  being  equal  in  value  to  onefburth 
of  the  land  (not  exempt  from  taxes)  in  the  kingdom,  pay  no  more  than  a  sixteenth 
of  the  sum  contributed  by  the  land. 

f  **  It  may  seem,  to  many,  absurd  to  compare  Sweden  with  the  rich  and  powerfld 
England ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  300  years  ago  London  had  only  397 
merchants,  and  Stockhohn  had  309.  •  >  «  The  merchants  of  Sweden,  in  1831, 
were  3080  in  number,  with  clerks,  apprentices,  dtc^  amounting  to  3158  persona. 
This  statement  announces  at  once  the  insignificant  trade  of  the  country.  The 
imports  of  the  kingdom  amounted 

In  1825  to  13,587,138  Rix  doUars^    The  exports  to  13,338,389 
1886  •^  14,836,115         •«  -  10,375,961 

1897  *•  14,394,543         *•  •«  13,186,909 

1838  -  15,0854^73         •«  •«  19,899,598 

1839  "  17,001,636         "  "  11,310,947 

1830  ••  15,484,763         •«  ••  11,344,993 

1831  •«  13,303,689         "  -  13,564,618 

••  The  mercantile  shipping  of  Sweden  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1199  vessels,  or 
137,514  tons.  In  1833,  the  British  ships  trading  to  the  Baltic  were  1573  in  num. 
ber,  amounting  to  999,190  tons.  •  •  *  I  ftar  that  in  Sweden,  if  one  may 
venture  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  the  inland  trade  is  hardly  worth  a  third  of  the 
Ibceign.  •  *  •  In  the  year  1895,  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  in  Sweden, 
taken  together,  amounted  to  979,645  souls,  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  popolation  of 
the  kiBgdanL**— itIibsiMntm,  p,  814. 


t  The  Swedish  Rix  dollar  is  worth  nearly  4f.  10^.  English;    the  Ris  dollar 
Banco  (paper  money)  it  equal  to  about  It.  8d.  sterling  ■■  40  centa. 
TOL.  U. — 6d. 
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to  828,000  pounds,  averaged,  from  1821  to  188G,  390,000  pounds, 
having  increased  little  more  than  20  per  cent* 

The  consequence  is  poverty  and  immorality.  From  1805  to 
1830,  the  illegitimate  births  were  about  one  to  fourteen  and  a  half. 

The  wealthy  families,  in  1829,  amounted  to  11,512.  The  needy 
were  238,919  in  number,  and  of  those  in  absolute  poverty  there 
were  78,489.  In  1825,  one  fifth  of  the  population  required  relief, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  lower  orders  are  now  stated  to  be, 
in  respect  to  food,  cleanliness,  and  medical  assistance,  worse  off 
than  the  criminals  in  prison  who  are  maintained  at  a  cost  of  2d. 
per  day. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  Statistics  of  Swedep,  by  Count 
Forstall,  translated  and  abridged  for  the  Londoii  Athenaeum.  We 
now  offer  the  reader,  from  the  same  high  authority,  a  statement 
of  the  annual  earnings  of  a  labourer,  to  support  himself,  his  wife^ 
and  three  children,  in  order  that  he  may  form  an  opinion  as  to 
what  must  be  the  condition  of  the  pauper,  when  such  is  that  of 
the  independent  labourer. 

Valao  in  money. 
RixDolUtn. 


x%  Darreis  oi  rye, 
1       do.     of  com, 

5.16 

\      do.     of  pease, 

3.16 

\      do.     of  malt, 

2.32 

2      do.     of  potatoes,    • 

2.00 

1\  lb.  salt, 

0.32 

4  lbs.  herrings,  • 

2.16 

1  lb.  butter, 

4.16 

3  lbs.  hops. 

1.00 

Amount  carried  forward. 


38.16 


•  1751—1760  to  338,756  Swedish  poa]idi.t 

1761—1770  "  330.850 

1771—1780  -  352,751 

1781—1790  -  409,519  - 

1791—1800  «  383,346 

1801—1810  «  353,534  « 

1811— 1830  •'.359,591 

1831—1836  •*  399,131  - 

••The  intiqiiated  principle  of  political  eoonomj,  that  a  atate  on^ht  not  to  part 
with  its  raw  produce,  ia  etill  acted  on  in  Sweden  with  reaped  to  iron,  the  ore  of 
which  ia  not  allowed  to  be  exported.  •  a  •  The  low  atate  of  manoiacturing 
indoatry  cannot  be  aacribed  to  want  of  public  encooragement,  for  the  Swedish 
government  haa  been  always  lavish  of  bountiea  to  the  manofkctorer,  levied,  for  the 
mqat  part,  on  the  agricoltoral  peaaant. 

t  The  Swediah  pound  b  equal  to  3|  cwts.,  or  7)  Swedish  pounds  make  one  ton 
Kftgli***- 
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Amount  brought  forward,  88.16 

Milk, 14.32 

9  gallons  whiskey,         ...  5.16 

Lodging  and  fuel,          ...  16.83 

Money  and  sundries,     .            .            •  57.18 

182.18* 
Count  Forstall  states  the  sum  at  146.82.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  some  item  is  omitted.  Taking  it  at  that  sum,  the 
amount  is  £11  sterling,  or  $52  80.  The  same  author  furnishes 
also  a  contract  far  the  services  of  the  household  of  a  cottager^  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  at  143.18  rix  dollars,  equal  to  952  per 
annum. 


In  Nor  WAT,  private  v/bth  were  abolished  in  the  ninth  century: 
the  power  of  the  law  was  fully  established,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  security  has  existed  in  a  very  great  degree.  In 
1687,  the  present  code  of  laws  was  published.  It  is  contained 
in  a  small  volume,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  house  of  every  pea- 
sant, so  that  no  man  can  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  affecting  his  pro- 
perty, or  of  his  legal  rights  or  duties-f 

Notwithstanding  that  security  in  the  possession  of  property 
might  be  deemed  almost  perfect  J;  the  power  of  freely  applying  it 
in  such  manner  as  was  most  likely  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
producer  did  not  exist  He  was  not  at  liberty  to  exchange  it 
when  and  where  he  pleased,  but  on  the  contrary  was  obliged  to 
exchange  it  at  certain  places,§  and  with  certain  persons  licensed 


*  Appendix  to  Foreisfn  Report  on  Poor  Lewi,  zci. 

f  Laiiig*e  Norway,  p.  915. 

t  "  It  may  be  doubted  whether  England  doee,  Scotland  certainly  doee  not,  at 
thii  day,  enjoy  all  the  cMential  advantagee  of  jory  trial,  in  matten  regarding  pfo- 
perfy,  10  ffaUy  aa  Norway  has  done  from  the  earliest  timei.*'-.^.  916. 

f  **  On  the  decay  of  the  Hanaeatic  commerce,  the  towns  in  which  their  oomp. 
toifs  or  head  ftctoriee  were  established,  vis.  Bergen  and  Drontheim,  succeeded  to 
their  trade  and  privileges,  and  maintain  the  system  to  the  present  day.  Christian* 
sand  and  one  or  two  other  minor  towns  have  succeeded,  after  a  long  straggle,  in 
obtaining  a  share ;  but  otherwise  the  trade  remains  shot  from  the  people  at  large. 
The  merchants  or  shopkeepers  who  are  settled  and  dwell  in  Nordland  and  Fin- 
mark,  and  in  the  Lafbdde  Islands,  are  licensed  bnrgessss  of  Bergen,  Drontheim, 
or  other  privileged  towns.  Each  has  a  certain  tract  of  coast  or  circle  belonging  to 
hie  ftetory,  within  which  no  other  person  is  entitled  to  buy  or  seU.  These  priri- 
leged  traitors  pay  a  certain  tax,  and  are  obliged  to  receive  and  entertain  traTeDers 
•s  the  sole  in&>keepers  within  their  circle ;  and  their  ezdosive  privily  has  becooM 
hereditary,  attached  to  the  house  or  ftctory,  in  which  it  may  be  eierdeed  by  a 
duly  privileged  trader.  The  state  of  a  country  or  provmce  in  which  every  nooes 
sary  and  Innry  must  be  purchased,  and  of  which  the  trade  is  so  ftttarad,  may  be 
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to  carry  on  trade.*  Nor  was  he  permitted  to  use  it  as  he  pleased. 
If  he  desired  to  convert  his  produce  into  a  different  form,  as  by 
the  act  of  distilling  it,  he  was  met  by  a  prohibition.t 

Every  profession  and  every  trade  was  monopolized.J  The 
efiect  of  this  was  an  interference  of  the  most  serious  kind  with 
the  right  of  employing  time  or  talent  in  such  pursuit  as  might  ap- 
pear most  likely  to  yield  reward. 

Taxation,  particularly  in  the  form  of  personal  service  in  the 
militia,  was  considerable. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  the  people  of  Norway, 
enjoying  a  greater  degree  of  security  than  most  of  the  people  of 
the  continent,  were  comparatively  prosperous,  although  still  poor. 
The  effect  of  that  prosperity  was  seen  in  1815,  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  constitution,  under  which  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  security  of  person  and  property,  and  diminution  of 
the  cost  at  which  they  are  obtained.^  Government  is  administered 
in  the  most  economical  manner.  The  Amtman,  (similar  to  a 
French  prefect,)  has  a  salary  of  1600.  dollars,  or  £320  sterling, 
and  the  Foged,  or  chief  of  police,  has  800  dollars.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Storthing,  or  Congress,  are  paid  two  and  a  half  dol- 
lars per  day.y  The  natural  consequence  is,  that  the  taxes  are 
gradually  diminishing,  and  that  the  debt  accumulated  by  the  old 
government  is  being  paid  off.1[  On  a  property  worth  $4000,  the 
tax  is  $25.**  On  another,  the  rent  of  which  is  $200,  the  tax  is 
936,  including  98  for  the  church.  The  poor-rate  is  the  keep,  bed, 

gnawed  at  The  privileged  capital  finds  an  eaiy  and  sufficient  trade  in  sapplying 
the  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  brandy,  and  such  articles,  required  by  the  persons  who 
fish  ibr  each  merchant  Any  extension  of  industry  or  of  trade  to  or  from  the 
ooimtry  is  not  necessary  for  its  employment ;  and  like  the  dog  in  the  manger^ 
what  it  cannot  do  itself,  it  will  not  allow  any  other  Norwegian  capital  to  do. 

*  ''The  farming  peasant,  under  the  almost  republican  constitution  of  Norway, 
MittioC  9xekang€  hi$  own  produce  ttUh  tho$e  very  prornncee  of  ki$  oion  CMiiilry,  to 
which  the  Russian  has  free  access.**—^.  269. 

''The  lawyer,  the  apothecary,  the  inn-keeper,  the  retail  shopkeeper,  the  whole- 
sale dealer,  the  fish-curer,  the  shipmaster,  in  short,  those  in  every  calling  exerciee  U 
fty  a  privilege  empowering  them  to  do  so,  in  their  respective  districts.*'— f.  1519. 

t  Page  183. 

t  The  errors  of  the  Danish  system,  producing  the  most  evil  consequences,  is 
stated  to  be  "  that  of  running  all  branches  of  industry  into  monopolies  in  fkvour  of 
diilbrent  dasses.'*— ^ .  S2U. 

4  "  The  gradual  reduction  of  the  taxes,  and  especially  of  that  worst  of  all,  the  em* 
bodying  almost  all  the  able  agricultural  population  to  be  exercised  as  militia  during 
a  great  portion  of  the  short  season  which  the  climate  admits  of  being  spplied  to 
the  clearing  and  preparing  new  land,  may  be  one  of  the  steps  by  which  this  great 
pngrsH  has  been  made.*'— ^  396. 

|Pag«163.  f  Page  331.  ••Pag«301. 
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and  victuals  of  an  old  man,  for  26  weeks  in  the  year.*  The 
value  of  this  property  is  also  94000,  so  that  the  taxes  are  more 
than  one  per  cent  on  the  value.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  there  are  no  taxes  on  consumption  for  the  maintenance  of 
government  Excise  duties  are  unknown,  and  the  duty  on  im» 
ports  is  only  two  per  cent 

With  this  diminution  in  the  cost  of  government,  there  is  in- 
creased security  in  the  enjo}rment  of  the  rights  of  property. 
Great  advantage  has  resuked  from  the  repeal  of  restrictions  on 
distiUation,  by  which  the  farmer  has  obtained  the  free  use  of  his 
produce  for  malting,  distilling,  and  **  in  every  way  he  pleases.*^ 
The  efiect  has  been  a  universal  improvement  in  husbandry.^ 

The  population,  which  in  1825  was  969,000,  was,  in  1885, 
1,098,000,§  having  increased  in  ten  years  16|  per  cent,  at  which 
rate  it  would  double  in  about  forty-five  years^ 

Throughout  the  country  the  roads  and  bridges  are  maintained 
in  good  order.|| 

Agricultural  machinery  is,  with  some  exceptions,1F  excellent** 
Irrigation  is  very  generaLff  The  out-houses  and  buildings  for 
cattle  are  superior  to  those  of  a  large  portion  of  Great  Britain.];]; 


•Pag*  100.  tPageSSe. 

t  "The  diitiUation  of  ipirite  ftom  potatoM,  hu  ghen  the  enUe  landa  the  benefit 
efa  kind  of  rotation  of  eropi  or,  at  leaat,  of  a  large  portion  ofvftrj  farm  being  eare- 
Ihlly  worked  and  well  raanared ;  and  haa  afforded  to  eterj  farmer  a  eapply  of  ma- 
■nre  within  itael^  ae  the  cattle  are  fed  on  the  dlatiUeiy  refbae  a  aopplj  miknown 
voder  the  former  ajitem,  wiien  diatillation  by  the  farmer  waa  prohibited,  or  waa  a 
trade  mooopoliied,  aa  now  with  na,  by  a  few  large  capitaliata.**^^.  183. 

*The  diatiUation  of  apirita  bemg  nnreatricted  in  thia  country,  and  carried  on  ia 
every  fimn  hoiiae,  rendera  the  price  very  low—- about  lid,  aterling  the  gaDon.  I 
•zpeeted  to  have  aeen  a  great  deal  of  drnnkenncM  and  diatnrbance  in  an  aaaem- 
hiage  of  four  or  Atc  thouiand  people  of  two  nationa.  Thia  proved  not  to  be  the 
eaae.    In  the  morning  t  have  not  leen  one  intoxicated  pereon.*'— p.  169. 

4  Page  169. 

I  •*The  excellent  atate  of  the  roada  and  bridge*  ia  another  proof  that  the  comitiy 
ia  inhabited  by  people  who  have  a  common  intereat  to  keep  them  in  repair.  Tliere 
■ra  no  toUa.**— f.  40. 

t  «  The  plough,  not  being  a  tnm-wreat  one,  retnma  empty  to  the  place  it  aet  out 
fhm,  to  begin  each  new  ffarrow.  The  ploughman  doea  not  make  a  f^eah  one  in 
eoming  back,  but  traila  the  empty  plough  on  ita  aide  to  the  head  of  the  field.  He 
lequirea,  conaequently,  juat  double  the  time  to  plough  an  acre  that  we  take.**— ^ 
106. 

*^  **  The  thraahing  machine  ia  diflbaed  over  Norway,  ao  much  more  univemlly 
than  in  Scotland,  that  our  right  to  the  invention  appears  very  doubtful.**— p.  356b 

ft  *«The  extent  to  which  irrigation  ia  carried  in  thcM  glona  and  Yalleya,  ahowa  a 
apirit  of  exertion  and  cooperation  to  which  the  latter  country,  (Sootland,)  can  ahow 
Bothbg  aifflilar.**— f.  39. 

tt  *•  The  eow^wweia  lighted  by  good  glaaawindowa  CO  each  aide.   The  cattle 
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Great  atteDtion  is  givei^  to  educHtion*  which  is  universally  dis- 
seminatecL*  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  specially  provided  for  in 
the  constitution.  Newspaptry  are  numerous,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  have  them  transmitted  by  post,  free  of  charge.  There  are 
also  numerous  magazines,  some  of  which  have  a  very  extensive 
circulation-t 

The  provision  for  religious  education  is  not  so  complete.  The 
kingdom  is  divided  into  396  parishes,  some  of  which  have  from 
5,000  to  10,000  people.  One  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Laing,  that 
was  56  miles  in  length,  by  14  in  breadth.  In  five  parishes  that 
he  particularly  describes,  there  were  15  churches  for  22,880  in- 
habitants. The  patronage  is  in  the  state,  which  accounts  in  part 
for  the  slow  progress  of  improvement.  The  clergy  have  from 
800  to  1600  dollars,  and  the  bishops  4000  dollars  per  annum.| 

The  monopoly  of  trades  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  not 
only  prevents  the  increase  of  capital  and  its  application  to  manufac- 
tures, but  forbids  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  capi- 
tal for  that  purpose.^  There  are  no  shops  throughout  the  country 
at  which  the  farmer  may  exchange  his  produce  for  the  commo- 
dities that  he  requires,||  and  the  consequence  is  that  whil^  he  is 
deprived  of  many  commodities  that  would  be  useful  and  agreeable 


■taiid  on  a  wooden  floor,  below  which  ii  a  vault  into  which  the  dun^  ib  vwept  by  a 
grated  opening  at  the  end  of  each  italL  One  woman  here  will  keep  30  or  35  head 
of  eatUe  quite  clean,  instead  of  iti  requiring  6  hours*  work  of  two  men,  ae  in  clean- 
ing out  our  iD-oonstructed  byree." — p.  99. 

*  **  A  small  tax  is  levied  from  each  householder,  besides  a  personal  tax  from 
each  adult,  male  and  female,  amounting  in  the  case  of  agricultural  servants,  to 
about  8  skillings,  or  half  of  a  daj*s  wages  in  the  jear,  out  of  which  schools  and 
teachers  in  each  district  are  provided."— p.  445. 

t  **  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  ground-law.  It  is  free 
to  every  man  to  print  and  publish  what  he  pleases.**  **  There  are  upwards  of  90 
newspapers,  and  the  price  is  seven  dollars  yearly.** — f,  133.  **  It  is  not  doubted 
that  the  next  Storthing  will  burthen  the  post-dffice  with  the  free  conveyance  of 
newspapers,  before  granting  its  revenue.**— p.  136.  **  There  is  a  penny  magaiine 
in  great  circulatioD,  and  there  are  several  monthly  journals  on  literary,  antiquarian, 
and  agricultural,  subjects.** — p.  137. 

**  There  exists  not  merely  a  toleration  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  lAc  pinUd 
fmbUcatimi  ef  all  proceedings  uf  Storthings  u  made  imperttHve."^^  128. 

I  Page  181. 

§  **The  system  of  monopoly  which,  as  I  have  before  explained,  fetters  all 
branches  of  industry  in  Norway,  would  prevent  the  success,  or  even  the  admisnon 
«f  foreign  capital  or  industey,  into  any  trade  or  manufecture.**— p.  395. 

n  **  There  are  no  dealers  or  weekly  markets  attended  by  purchasers,  who  buy  at 
one  place  and  sell  at  another.  If  the  farmer  has  any  grain  to  spare,  he  can  do 
nothing  with  it,  unlea  he  happens,  by  chance,  to  find  consumers  on  the  spot**— 
p.  355. 
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to  him,*  he  is  burthened  with  produce  for  which  he  haa  no  market* 
Much  of  that  produce  is  therefore  wasted^f  or  applied  in  a  way 
that  yields  much  less  comfort  than  it  might  otherwise  be  made  to 
do4 

The  restraint  imposed  upon  the  free  application  of  labour  by 
these  monopolies,  limits  the  town  populations  to  125,000,  being 
less  than  one  ninth  of  the  whole.§  It  also  limits  the  demand  for 
such  education  as  is  required  for  professional  pursuits,  for  trade, 
commerce,  &c|| 

Norway  is  the  only  part  of  Europe  in  which  property,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  has  been  transmitted,  upon  the  principle  of  par- 
tition, among  all  the  children.1F  Notwithstanding  this,  farms  are 
frequently  so  large  that  a  bell  is  used,  as  in  Scotland,  to  call  the 
labourers  to  or  from  their  work,  and  sometimes  having  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  cows.  Occasionally  they  are  so  small  as  to 
have  only  a  few  sheaves  of  com,  or  ^  a  rig  or  two  of  potatoes,** 
being  occupied  by  the  servants  of  the  main  farm,  paying  their 
rent  in  labour.  The  houses  are  universally  good,  and  with  glass 
windows.**    Here  the  division  of  land  among  the  children  has 


•  *^  TlMte  it  a  ictfeity  of  miny  artielM  Tery  important  to  oomfbrt  and  deanlineii. 
Pottery-ware,  platoi,  diahei,  bovHa,  are  ooarae,  and  not  in  the  abnndanoe  we  are 
aocutomed  to.  Knivee,  forks,  ipoona,  are  alio  on  the  minimnm  tide  of  theaooonnt 
■•  to  oomfiirt  and  nioety.**— f .  60. 

t  •*  fVom  the  want  of  a  oertain  and  ready  market  for  his  farm  prodooe,  the 
flurmer  naturally  wastes  it  EUs  hoosekeeping,  with  its  fbm  meals  a-day ;  its  cod- 
somption  of  brandy,  ale,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  other  &rm  prodaoe,  besides  his 
keeping  soperfluoos  horses  and  serrantt,  is  by  no  means  ftagaL**— ^  355. 

I  •'The  skins  of  sheep,  goats,  or  reindeer,  quilted  together,  fiirm  Qniversally  the 
bedding  of  the  labouring  class.**-^  395. 

i  Page  163. 

I  •*  Ednicatiffn,  beyond  the  ordinary  aoqoirements  of  reading  or  writing,  can 
kad  to  none  of  the  ordinary  objects  of  ambition;  and  being  thereibre  less  Talnable 
than  with  ns,  is  less  Tallied.  The  restrictions  also  npon  the  free  eaereise  of  trade 
or  indnstiy,  limit  the  demand  for  yoong  men  of  good  hot  not  learned  edacatioiis. 
^a  p9n9m  wuui  efttatn  jMCvIter  priviUgnfnm  a  corpanU  Mjf,  nsl  merely  kfert 
he  can  ettrry  en  any  mediedL  or  Ugtd  sinjrfoymeiii,  hU  before  he  con  hmif  mid  sttt,  sr 
mumfaeture^  sr  engage  in  any  trade  sr  eotttii^  for  which  inMigence  and  ueeftd 
eiaeaiiomJU  Aim,  As  nMhuraUy  lete  the  edmeaiional  ptart  ef  hie  qaalificaiione  eiamd 
mmU  he  ie  eure  ef  ike  apprentieeehip  and  primUge  parU^-^-p,  446. 

T  Page  163. 

••  •«  The  following  description  of  a  ftrming  establishment  in  Norway  applies  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom. 

••The  &mi]y  has  a  dwelling  hoose,  consisting,  on  ordinary  &nns,  of  three  roone 
bslow,  one  of  which  ii  the  kitchen,  and  the  same  aMrfe;  and  at  the  end,  with  a 
separate  entry,  there  ii  generally  a  better  room,  and  one  abo?e  reserred  for  strangns. 
Opposite  to  this  dwelUng  is  another,  with  roone  abofe  and  kitohen  below,  for  the 
fhiiD  ienranii  and  labonren,  at  a  onaU  distance  tnuL  the  ftmily  house,  raised  opoa 
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not  accomplished  the  breaking  up  into  small  farms,  while  in  Ire- 
land division  has  taken  place  notwithstanding  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture, and  precisely  as  it  existed  in  Scotland  when  that  country 
was  as  poor  as  Ireland  is  now. 

The  average  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  Mr.  Laing 
conceives  to  be  to  have  a  house*  with  land  sufficient  for  the  keep- 
ing of  two  cows  and  six  sheep,  and  for  the  sowing  of  from  six 
bushels  of  com  and  twenty-four  bushels  of  potatoes.  He  does 
not  think  that  any  are  without  two  cows,  or  an  equivalent  in  sheep 
or  goats.t  The  rent  is  paid  in  labour  on  the  main  farm,  or  if  that 
be  not  sufficiently  large  to  require  the  full  value  in  labour,  the 
labourer  pays  the  balance  in  money.:^  Those  who  do  not  occupy 
farms  receive  4d.  sterling,  9  cents  per  day^  and  their  victuals. 
A  carpenter  earns  Qd.  =  18  cents  per  day,  and  his  food,^  con- 
sisting of  four  meals  a  day,  which  form  the  regular  fare  in  eveiy 
family ;  and  with  two  of  them  the  labourer  has  a  glass  of  home- 
made brandy,  distilled  from  potatoes.  It  is  usual  to  have  animal 
food,  such  as  salt  beef,  or  black  puddings,  at  least  twice  in  the 
week.||  It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
is  greatly  superiorif  to  that  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  other 
parts  of  continental  Europe.  They  are  universally  well  lodged** 


poiti  to  exclude  rata,  i»  the  Banctum — the  gudewife*i  stoFe-room  and  dairy,  whan 
the  proTisiona  for  the  year  are  lodged.  It  ia  laxge  and  air  j,  with  windowa,  and  with 
at  leaat  two  rooma  for  different  objecta.  The  reat  of  the  aqnare,  into  which  th* 
honaea  are  generally  arranged  for  the  conTenienoe  of  winter  attendance  on  oattia, 
conaiata  of  atablea,  cow-houaea,  hama  for  hay  and  com,  nnder  which  are  generally 
the  aheda  for  tools,  carta,  alodgea,  a  cellar  nnder  ground  for  ale,  and  one  of  Jarge 
aiie,  with  doable  doora,  like  our  ice-houaea,  for  preaenring  the  potatoea.  Every 
thing  ia  under  cover,  and  the  apaciouaneaa  of  the  officea  aurpriaea  one  accaatomed 
to  our  crowded  narrow  atablea  and  cow-houaea.  The  Norwegiana  are  a  well  lodged 
people,  aa  &r  aa  I  have  wen;  the  pooreat  dwelling  having  good  glaaa  windowa, 
aeparate  rooma,  and  aome  aort  of  out-building,  with  conveniencea  of  which  I  doobt 
if  every  houae  in  ScoUand  can  boaat*'— ^.  31. 

*  *«  The  dwelling  houaea  of  the  meaneat  labourera  are  divided  into  aeveral  vpuU 
menta,  have  wooden  floora,  and  a  aufficient  number  of  good  windowa ;  alao  aoma 
kind  of  out-houae  for  cattle  and  lumber.*'—^.  40. 

t  The  reader  may  advantageoualy  oontraat  the  condition  of  the  Norwegiana,  aa 
here  deacribed,  with  that  of  their  neighboura  of  the  Orkney  lalanda,  aa  givon  al 
page  413,  ante.    The  reaulta  diflfer  from  difference  in  aecurity. 

t  Page  150.  i  Page  99.  D  Page  44. 

T  **  I  obeerved  that  the  mowera,  who  appear  to  be  people  who  go  round  the 
ooontry  to  cut  graaa,  aa  in  aome  parte  of  England,  had  a  table  regularly  ooverad 
for  them ;  and  their  bread  waa  in  haaketa,  aa  at  Laurgaard.  Theae  triflea  indieala 
a  atate  of  eaae  and  aome  attention  to  comfort  among  the  workiag  claaa.**— ^  46L 

**  **  The  Norwegiana  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  moat  generally  well  lo^gsd  pMpla 
ia  Europe;  bat  noM  SMig«i/Sctii%.**— ^  109. 
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and  well  clothed,*  and  were  it  not  for  the  restraints  upon  the  ex- 
change of  their  products,  would  be  vastly  more  so. 

The  eflect  of  these  restraints  upon  the  return  to  capital  is  such 
that  foreigners  can  find  no  inducement  to  transfer  it  there.  Farms, 
when  offered  for  sale,  produce  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  rent,, 
although  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tax.  Here  we  find^ 
as  in  England,  that  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  capital 
render  it  difficult  for  the  owner  to  use  it  profitably,  and  compel 
him  to  be  content  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  product-f 
A  repeal  of  the  restraints  would  increase  the  demand  for  capital; 
production  would  be  increased ;  and  the  capitalist  icould  take  a 
larger  proportion. 

Their  eflfect  upon  morality  is  most  injurious.  Young  men  are 
not  at  liberty  to  employ  themselves  in  trade  or  manufactures. 
They  cannot  obtain  farms  in  the  country,  and  as  towns  cannot 
grow  where  trade  and  manufactures  are  prohibited,  they  cannot 
obtain  houses,  without  which  they  cannot  marry.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  one  child  in  every  five  is  illegitimate.;]; 


No  country  has  experienced  fewer  revolutions  than  China,  and 
none  has  enjoyed  a  peace  so  durable  as  that  which  has  prevailed 
since  its  conquest  by  the  Mantchoos,  nearly  two  centuries  since. 
Person  and  property  have  been  secure  against  those  hazards  which 
have  aflfected  them  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany,. 
the  battle  grounds  of  Europe.  Such,  however,  is  the  weakness 
of  the  government,  that  it  is  incapable  either  of  commanding  re- 
spect from  foreigners,  who  set  at  defiance  its  laws,  or  of  aflfording 
protection  to  its  own  subjects,  who  arc  plundered  by  pirates 
I  which  throng  the  adjacent  seas.    Unable  to  put  the  latter  down 

by  force,  the  government  has  been  compelled  to  oflfer  them  em- 
ployment, which  has  been  accepted,  until  a  favourable  opportunity 
offers  for  resuming  their  old  trade.    Under  such  circumstances,. 

•  **  Boots,  gloves,  and  in  bad  weather  great-coatf  are  worn  bj  ordinary  workings 
men,  and  a  person  in  rags  is  rarely  seen.  A  set  of  clothes  for  Sunday  is  possessed 
by  erery  indi?idaaL** — p.  298: 

T  ••No  inTestmcnt  beyond  what  a  man  occupies  and  uses  for  bis  family  would 
be  profitable,  because  where  almost  all  are  proprietors,  tenants  are  scarce ;  and  from 
the  standard  of  living  being  high,  and  formed  upon  a  state  of  aociety  in  which 
almost  all  are  proprietors  of  the  farms  they  cultiTate,  and  are  living  fully  on  the 
produce,  a  respectable  tenant  wcnld  live  as  well  as  oUier  people  of  his  class,  that  is, 
■•  well  as  the  laird  himself.  It  would  only  be  a  small  surplus  that,  after  taking  out 
of  the  produce  his  own  living  and  that  of  his  servants,  he  would  have  is  pay  as 
jmfij  reBt**-^  383. 

I  Pftge  151. 

Tou  II.— 67» 
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were  even  the  i^^iitrictions  withdrawn,  the  domestic  trade  of 
China  could  not  be  carried  on  by  sea. 

Thus  insecure  abroad,  the  people  do  not  find  security  at  home. 
Office  is  generally  purchased,  and  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is 
deemed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  to  indemniry  himself  out  of 
those  placed  tinder  him,  for  the  cost  of  his  purchase.  Such  is 
the  case  with  judges,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  both  parties  to  fee 
them,  in  the  hope  of  a  favourable  decision.  '*  Capital  is  so  scarce, 
and  so  little  feeling  of  security  exists,  that  money  is  only  lent  on 
pawn,  and  in  that  case  government  restricts  the  rate  of  interest  to 
three  per  cent  per  tnonthf  above  which  rate  it  must  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  rise.*  In  describing  the  great  industry  of  the  people  of 
China,  Staunton  pays,  that  '*  they  labour  as  ir  it  were  all  for  their 
own  profit."f  Such  is  doubtless  the  case  with  the  labourers,  but 
it  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  higher  classes,  or  there  would  not 
be  a  total  absence  of  a  moneyed  interest. 

**  Such  a  deficiency  in  a  country  so  wealthy,  and  a  people  so  indus- 
trious, seems  to  imply  in  this  boasted  administration  some  radical  de- 
fect, some  want  of  protection  for  all  fortunes  that  rise  above  the  humblest 
mediocrity.  There  is  no  system  of  credit  established  between  the 
merchants  of  distant  provinces;  no  bills  of  exchange  ;  no  circulating, 
medium  except  a  copper  coin  of  one  third  of  a  farthing.  In  this  re- 
spect China  yields  greatly  to  India,  which,  amid  its  political  agitation, 
has  formed  a  great  moneyed  and  banking  interest,  comprising  some  in- 
dividuals of  immense  foi:tune.'^j: 

Restrictions  of  every  kind  abound.  "With  a  firm  hand,  they 
(the  Board  of  Censors,)  restrain  every  thing  within  the  prescribed 
form;  spare  the  people  as  well  as  the  emperor  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing and  acting  for  themselves ;  and  rigorously  resist  every  im- 
provement as  highly  dangerous."§  The  people  are  not  even  per- 
mitted to  select  the  mode  in  which  they  will  make  the  earth  useful 
to  them.  **  The  mountains  (of  Kwang-se)  are  rich  in  ore,  and 
even  gold  mines  are  to  be  found,  but  the  policy  of  the  Chinese 
government  does  not  allow  the  working  of  them  on  a  large  scale, 
far  fear  of  idthdrawing  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  cuUU 
vaiian  of  the  soU.^%  No  improvement  of  any  description  is  per- 
mitted. **  The  foreign  trade  of  China  is  carried  on  in  large  un- 
wieldy junks,  whose  structure  never  can  be  improved,  as  the 
•lightest  deviation  from  their  present  clumsy  structure  would  sub- 


•  Murray^B  Eney.  of  Geog.  p.  1034. 
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ject  the  owners  to  the  high  duties  imposed  on  foreign  merchants.*** 
Even  the  extent  of  trade  is  the  subject  of  regulation.  "  The  viceroy 
of  the  province  fixes  the  nuqnber  of  vessels  that  shall  sail  to  each 
particular  country,  and  the  species  of  cargo  they  shall  carry.**t 

In  a  mennorial  from  the  President  of  the  Sacrificial  Court  to 
the  Emperor  of  China,  proposing  to  legalize  the  importation  of 
opium,  it  is  most  truly  said,  that  <*  the  laws  -and  enactments  are 
the  means  which  extortionate  underlings  and  worthless  vagrants 
employ  to  benefit  themselves;  and  the  more  minute  the  laws  are, 
the  greater  and  more  numerous  are  the  bribes  paid  to  extortionate 
underlings,  and  the  more  crafty  are  the  schemes  of  pettifogging, 
worthless  vagrants."  This  document  is  published  at  length  in  the 
London  Literary  Gazette,  of  March  4,  1837,  and  is  curious  as 
showing  that  more  sound  notions  in  regard  to  freedom  of  trade 
are  making  their  way  in  China. 

Wherever  Europeans  can  enter  into  competition  with  them, 
they  are  likely  to  be  left  behind,  in  consequence  of  this  opposition 
to  innovation.  Of  porcelain,  but  a  few  years  since,  the  export 
was  very  large,  but  it  has  now  almost  disappeared  from  the  lists 
of  exports,  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  the  products  of 
England  and  France. 

It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  introduce  into  Hindostan  the 
culture  of  the  tea  plant  Should  it  be  done,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  at  no  distant  period  that  country  may  supersede  China  in 
the  supply  of  it  At  present,  a  very  important  portion  of  the  cost 
of  inferior  teas,  consists  in  the  expense  of  transportation  to  Canton, 
a  distance  of  about  750  miles,  over  thirty  of  which  it  is  carried 
on  men*s  backs.  All  this  could  be  obviated  by  permitting  foreign 
vessels  to  load  at  Amoy,  but  it  is  conceived  better  to  have  the 
people  employed  in  carrying  tea  than  in  cultivating  it  Were  the 
exportation  from  Amoy  permitted,  the  immediate  effect  would  be 
an  increase  in  the  price  paid  to  the  cultivator,  while  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  would  be  reduced.  An  increased  demand  would 
arise  out  of  the  reduction  of  price,  and  all  the  people  who  are 
now  employed  in  the  business  of  transportation,  would  then  find 
higher  wages  in  that  of  cultivation. 

Taxation  is  light  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.  The 
land  tax  is  one  tenth  of  the  product  Duties  are  levied  upon  salt, 
and  foreign  merchandise,  and  there  are  transit  duties,  but  in 
general  the  articles  consumed  by  the  labouring  classes  are  in  a 
great  degree  exempted.    So  desirous,  indeed,  is  the  government 

•  Mwray't  Enej.  of  0«af .  p.  1011 .  f  HM. 
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to  secure  a  full  supply  of  food,  that  vessels  bringing  cargoes  of 
rice  are  exempted  from  the  customary  charges.  In  this  respect 
the  despotism  of  China  shames  the  liberal  governments  of  Europe 
and  America,  vvhich^  have  always  selected  for  taxation  the  ar- 
ticles consumed  chiefly  by  the  working  classes.  Timkowski* 
states  the  whole  taxation  of  the  empire  at  39,667,272  liang,  equal 
to  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  or  about  twelve  millions  of 
pounds  sterling ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  this  includes 
the  local  expenditure.  Staunton  states  the  revenue  at  200  millions 
of  ounces  of  silver,  equal  to  225  millions  of  dollars,  which,  with 
a  population  of  333  millions,  would  give  68  cents  per  head.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  autliority  of  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences, 
May,  1829,  states  it  at  eighty-four  millions  of  ounces  of  silver,  of 
which  thirty-three  millions  are  paid  in  silver,  and  fifty-one  mil- 
lions in  grain,  rice,  &c.  Eighty-four  millions  of  ounces  are  equal 
to  ninety-five  millions  of  dollars,  which,  with  the  present  popula- 
tion of  367  millions,  would  be  but  27  cents  per  head. 

There  is  no  tax  for  the  support  of  religion,  and  but  little  for  that 
of  the  army.  The  chief  part  of  the  troops  labour  for  their  own 
support,  and  the  calling  is  held  in  little  esteem.  "  They  are  rec- 
koned far  below  the  civilians,  who  are  thrice  as  well  paid,  and 
who  treat  the  military  oflUcer  like  a  police  agent,  which  has 
brought  the  whole  body  into  disrepute."f  In  almost  every  part 
of  Europe  and  America  the  most  important  posts  are  occupied 
by  marshals  and  generals ;  but  in  China,  **  unlike  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  where  labour  and  military  talents,  occasionally  united 
to  natural  eloquence,  were  originally  the  foundation  of  all  wealth 
and  greatness,  while  literature  was  little  more  than  an  amuse- 
ment, the  study  of  the  written  morals,  history,  and  politics  of 
China  was  the  only  road  not  merely  to  power  and  honour,  but  to 
every  individual  employment  in  the  State/'J 

In  regard  to  industry,  they  are  models  for  all  other  peopI& 
'*  At  this  season  of  harvest,  an  active  cheerfulness  seemed  to  per- 
vade both  sexes.  They  appeared  to  be  sensible  of  labouring  for 
their  own  profit  Many  of  the  peasants  are  owners  of  the  lands 
they  cultivate."^  Extraordinary  good  humour  and  cheerfulness 
are  their  characteristics,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  nation  in  which 
decency  and  regularity  are  so  universal  ;||  where  crime  is  less.ir 
Their  economy  is  equal  to  their  industry. 

The  population  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gutzlaff  at  367  millions,  on  a 
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surface  of  1,208,000  square  miles,  being  equal  to  290  to  each 
square  mile.  In  the  province  of  Ke-ang-se  there  are  1,126,  while 
in  that  of  Shcn-se  there  are  only  fifty  to  a  mile.  In  the  three  pre- 
sidencies of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  there  is  a  population 
of  69,470,152  upon  421,673  square  miles,  giving  an  average  of 
212.    Bengal  has  316,  Madras  95,  and  Bombay  105  to  the  mile. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  states  his  belief  that  the  population  is  not  over- 
rated; and  if  his  views  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of 
land  for  each  individual  in  China,  is  one  fourth  less  than  in  Hin- 
dostan.  Her  lands  are  generally  fertile,  and  cultivated  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner.  They  are  watered  by  immense 
rivers,  two  of  which  are  2,000  miles  in  length ;  and  numerous 
canals  have  been  -constructed  at  vast  expense. 

We  here  find  a  nation  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  for- 
bidden to  extend  their  field  of  action.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
leave  the  empire,  by  which  they  might  transport  themselves  to 
new  lands;  nor  are  they  permitted  to  vary  their  modes  of  opera- 
tion, by  which  old  lands  might  be  rendered  more  productive,  or 
by  which  labour  employed  in  manufactures  might  be  made  to 
increase  the  quantity,  or  improve  the  quality  of  the  commodities 
brought  to  market  "  Notwithstanding  the  paramount  importance 
attached  to  works  of  utility,  the  Chinese  have  made  no  progress 
in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  powers ;  they  cannot  even 
construct  a  common  pump ;  and  all  their  great  works  are  the 
mere  result  of  indefatigable  labour  performed  by  a  multitude  of 
human  hands."* 

Population  increases  rapidly,  but  production  is  not  permitted  to 
keep  pace  with  it,  and  the  nation  is  in  precisely  the  opposite  situa- 
tion of  that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  ratio  of  production 
increases  more  rapidly  than  that  of  population.  Forbidden  to 
avail  themselves  of  machinery,  the  return  to  labour  is  small,  and 
the  most  untiring  industry  is  required  to  obtain  the  means  of  sup- 
port; the  necessary  consequence  is,  that  very  little  remains  to 
become  capital  Even  were  it,  under  these  disadvantageous  cur- 
cumstances,  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  it  does,  the  insecurity 
that  appears  to  exist  would  prevent  its  investment  in  machinery, 
were  it  not,  as  it  is,  forbidden  to  be  so  used. 

Peace  and  security  from  invasion,  light  taxation,  great  industry, 
and  strict  economy,  enable  the  Chinese  to  obtain  a  better  support 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Hindoos;  but  restrictions  and  insecu- 
rity prevent  them  from  availing  themselves  of  their  advantagesp 

*  M nmy^t  GMgnphy,  p.  lOSS. 
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and  thus  impede  the  growth  of  capital.  Barrow  says  be  never 
saw  a  beggar.  Begqars,  however,  there  certainly  are,  but  they 
are  generally  well  clothed,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Chinese  are 
as  well  clad  as  almost  any  nation  in  the  world.  Infanticide  is 
often  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  great  distress,  but  Mr.  Morrison, 
who  had  as  good  opportunity  as  any  European  of  knowing  the 
facts,  declared  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  it 

China  possesses  every  requisite  but  an  enlightened  government 
for  becoming  one  of  the  most  prosperous  nations  of  the  earth ; 
but  the  doctrines  of  her  rulers  are  in  accordance  with  those  of 
some  of  our  writers,  who  would  tax  machinery  for  the  purpose 
of  limiting  production,  and  while  she  thus  refuses  the  aid  of 
science,  her  people  must  continue  in  a  state  of  poverty. 


The  admirable  effect  of  the  security  that  has  resulted  from 
being  overlooked  by  the  government,  and  thus  permiUed  to  grow 
in  wealth,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  the  following  account  of 
Ambelakia,  which  we  extract  from  Urquhart's  Turkey.* 

**  Whenever  the  most  unpromising  spot  has  been  neglected,  it  has 
made  rapid  progress  ;  in  ascertaining  how  far  each  has  been  emanci- 
pated, we  have  grounds  for  calculating  the  progress  it  has  made. 
Those  portions  of  Turkey  that  have  acquired  wealth,  strength,  and 
celebrity,  have  sprung  up  thus  at  ^  distance  from,  and  uncontrolled  by 
the  Turkish  authority ;  even,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  the  municipal 
•cities  and  republics  burst  forth  in  some  remote  corner,  or  on  hitherto 
neglected  shores,  into  splendid  contrast  with  the  surrounding  bar- 
barism ;  but  as  the  great  powers  extended  their  limits,  these  States 
were  drawn  within  the  sphere  of  political  centralization,  or  they  were 
diverted  by  the  slippery  circumstances  of  the  times,  from  commercial 
and  manufacturing  to  political  purposes :  still  their  rise,  as  their  fall, 
bears  testimony  to  the  simple  but  energetic  organization  under  which 
they  flourished,  and  to  which  alone  their  prosperity  can  be  attributed. 
Do  the  antecedent  pages  of  history — does  the  map  of  the  Mediterranean 
indicate  any  peculiarly  happy  combinations  that  could  promise  to 
Amalphi,  Montpellier,  Barcelona,  Ancona, — places  which  had  no  power 
to  make  themselves  respected — no  anterior  connexion  or  habits  of 
business,  which  are  not  in  the  passage  of  commerce — not  blessed  with 
local  fertility,  or  celebrated  for  manufactures, — the  prosperity  that  daz- 
zle's by  its  rise,  but  has  not  instructed  by  its  decay ;  tenantless  struc- 
tures, princely  relics  of  departed  wealth,  record,  in  their  eloquent  still- 
ness, the  perils  of  commercial  legislation. 

M  AVmbelakia  is  the  name  of  a  spot  overlooking  the  vale  of  Tempe, 
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whose  history  is  the  most  perfect  and  striking  illustration  of  the  opera- 
tion of  similar  causes  in  Turkey.  This  extraordinary  association, 
after  a  hrilliant  existence  of  twenty  years,  was  dissolved  in  conse- 
quence of  complicated  legal  proceedings,  which  it  had  no  competent 
court  to  decide,  and  in  which  the  ruling  hody  was  an  interested  party. 
For  several  years,  at  an  enormous  expense,  they  carried  the  proceed- 
ings from  court  to  court,  having  no  natural  tribunal — roendicating 
decisions,  and  rejecting  them  when  obtained.  The  municipal  body, 
which  was  also  the  commercial  firm,  closed  its  doors  to  popular  elec- 
tion, and  its  books  to  public  inspection ;  but  there  was  neither  prescrip- 
tioa  nor  charters  to  screen  and  support  its  injustice.  A  recasting  of 
the  society  took  place ;  but  at  that  period,  the  failure  of  the  Vienna 
bank,  where  their  funds  were  deposited,  the  evil  effects  of  the  protract- 
ed litigation,  and  much  more  than  these,  the  revolution  in  commerce, 
that  English  cotton  yam  was  beginning  to  effect,  conspired  with  poli- 
tical troubles  for  its  ruin.  Ambelakia,  nevertheless,  remains  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  effected  in  Turkey,  not  by  a  reform  of  govern- 
ment principles,  but  only  by  the  subtraction  of  a  piece  of  ground  from 
its  immediate  practical  abuses. 

"This  was  perhaps  the  spot, amid  all  the  rich  i^collectionsof  Thes- 
saly,  which  I  visited  with  the  greatest  interest ;  its  commerce,  its  ac- 
tivity, and  its  population  have  disappeared,  but  its  palaces  still  over- 
look the  Peneus,  and  the  vale  of  Tempe,  to  surprise  the  traveller,  and 
to  convince  him  of  the  reality  of  a  story  which  appears  almost  fabu- 
lous. I  extract  from  Beaujour's  "  Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Greece,'' 
the  details  he  has  preserved  resi)ecting  it,  in  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
firmed to  me  by  the  information  I  obtained  on  the  spot. 

**  *  Ambelakia,  by  its  activity,  appears  rather  a  borough  of  Holland, 
than  a  village  of  Turkey.  This  village  spreads,  by  its  industry, 
movement,  and  life,  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  gives  birth  to 
an  immense  commerce,  which  unites  Germany  to  Greece,  by  a  thou- 
sand threads.  Its  population  has  trebled  in  fideen  years,  and  amounts 
at  present,  (1798,)  to  four  thousand,  who  live  in  their  manufactories. 
like  swarms  of  bees  in  their  hives.  In  this  village  are  unknown  both 
the  vices  and  cares  engendered  by  idleness  ;  the  hearts  of  the  Ambela- 
kiots  are  pure,  and  their  faces  serene ;  the  slavery  which  blasts  the 
plains  watered  by  the  Peneus,  and  stretching  at  their  feet,  has  never 
ascended  the  sides  of  Pelion,  (Ossa;)  and  they  govern  themselves,. 
like  their  ancestors,  by  their  protoyeros,  (primates,  elders,)  and  their 
own  magistrates.  Twice  the  mussulmen  of  Larissa  attempted  to  scale 
their  rocks,  and  twice  were  they  repulsed  by  hands  which  dropped  the 
shuttle  to  seize  the  musket. 

M  •  Every  arm,  even  those  of  the  children,  is  employed  in  the  fac- 
tories ;  whilst  the  men  dye  the  cotton,  the  women  prepare  and  spin  it. 
There  are  twenty-four  factories,  in  which  yearly  two  thousand  five 
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hundred  bales  of  cotton  y/um,  of  one  hundred  okes  each,  were  dyed, 
(6188  cwts.)  This  yam  found  its,  way  into  Germany,  and  was  dis- 
posed of  at  Buda,  Vienna,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Anspach,  and  Bareuth. 
The  Ambelakiot  merchants  had  houses  of  their  own  In  all  these 
places.  These  houses  belonged  to  distinct  associations  at  Ambelakia. 
The  competition  thus  established,  reduced  very  considerably  the  common 
profits;  they  proposed  therefore  to  unite  themselves  under  one  central 
commercial  admioistratioik*  TwvD(y  years  ago,  this  plan  was  sug* 
gested,  and  in  a  year  ailerwards  it  Was  caigried  into  execution.  The 
lowest  shares  in  this  joint-s((Xsk  company,  were  five  thousand  piastres, 
(between  600Z.  and  700Z.)  and  the  highest  were  restricted  to  twenty 
thousand,'tbat  the  capitalists  might  not  swallow  up  all  the  profits.  TIm 
workmen  subscribed  their  little  profits,  and  uniting  in  societies,  pur* 
chased  single  shares ;  and  besides  their  capital,  their  labour  was  rec* 
koned  /in  tlM  general  amount ;  they  received  their  share  of  the  profits 
accordingly,  and  abundance  was  soon  spread  through  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  dividends  were  at  first  restricted  to  ten  per  cent.,  and 
the  surplus  profit  was  applied  to  the  augmenting  of  the  capital ;  which 
in  two  years  was  raised  from  600,000  to  1,000,000  piastres,  (120,000Z.) 

"  *  Three  directors,  under  an  assumed  firm,  managed  the  afiairs  of 
the  company  ;  but  the  signature  was  also  confided  to  three  associates 
at  Vienna,  whence  the  returns  were  made.  These  two  firms  of  Am- 
belakia and  Vienna  had  their  correspondent^  at  Peste,  Trieste,  Leipsic, 
Salonique,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna,  to  receive  their  own  staple, 
efilect  the  returns,  and  to  extend  the  market  for  the  cotton  yam  of 
Greece.  An  important  part  of  their  trust  was  to  circulate  the  funds 
realize,  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from  place  to  place,  according  to 
their  own  circumstances,  necessities,  and  the  rates  of  the  exchange.' 

**  Thus  the  company  secured  to  itself  both  the  profits  of  the  specula- 
tion, and  the  profit  of  the  banker,  which  was  exceedingly  increased  by 
the  command  and  choice  which  these  two  capacities  gave  of  time, 
market,  and  speculation.  When  the  exchange  was  favourable,  they 
remitted  specie ;  when  unfavourable,  they  remitted  goods ;  or  they 
speculated  on  Salonique,  Constantinople,  or  Smyrna,  by  purchase  of 
bills,  or  by  the  transmission  of  German  goods,  according  to  the  fluctua- 
tions and  demands  of  the  difierent  markets,  which  their  extensive  rela- 
tions put  them  immediately  in  possession  of,  and  the  rapid  turning  of 
so  large  a  capital  gave  them  always  the  means  of  profiting  by. 

*  **Thi8  competition  was  of  a  peculiar  character;  these  hoosee  were  agents  of 
ooe  fiictory,  and  the  competition  between  the  agents  did  not  allow  the  produce  of 
the  fiictor  J  its  fair  advantages  against  other  factories.  The  factories  had  a  com- 
mon administration  at  home,  and  it  sent  its  goods  to  market  at  its  own  expense 
and  risk— combining  the  profits  of  merchant,  broker,  and  manufacturer ;  as  it  was 
carried  oo  by  an  association  of  capital  and  labour,  which  equalised  the  profits  so 
mocfa  that  the  poorest  could  wait  for  a  return*  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  speculation 
as  w«D  as  reoelfv  the  wages  of  his  labour  ** 
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**  *  Never  was  a  society  established  upon  such  economical  principles, 
and  never  were  fewer  hands  employed  for  the  transaction  of  such  a 
mass  of  business.  To  concentrate  all  the  profits  at  Ambelakia,  the 
correspondents  were  all  Ambelakiots ;  and  to  divide  the  profits  more 
equally  amongst  them,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Ambelakia  afler 
three  years'  service,  and  they  had  then  to  serve  one  year  at  home,  to 
imbibe  afresh  the  mercantile  principles  of  the  company. 

<*  *The  greatest  harmony  long  reigned  in  the  association ;  the  direct- 
ors were  disinterested,  the  correspondents  zealous,  and  the  workmen 
docile  and  laborious.  The  company's  profits  increased  every  day  on 
a  capital  which  had  rapidly  become  immense ;  each  investment  realized  a 
profit  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  all  which  was  distributed, 
in  just  proportions,  to  capitalists  and  workmen,  according  to  capital 
and  industry.    The  shares  had  increased  ten  fold.' 

«<  The  disturbances  and  distresses  which  succeeded  to  this  period  of 
unrivalled  prosperity,  are  attributed  by  Beaujour,  with  that  provoking 
vagueness  that  substitutes  epithets  for  causes,  to  the  *  surabondance  de 
richesse,'  to  *  assemblees  tumultueuses,'  to  the  workmen's  quitting  the 
shuttle  for  the  pen,  to  the  exactions  of  the  rich,  and  to  the  insubordi- 
nation of  the  infenor  but  still  wealthy  orders.  I  believe  the  causes 
of  their  disunion,  with  all  the  evils  that  ensued,  and  the  subsequent 
ruin  of  Ambelakia,  to  have  been, — ^first,  the  too  great  extension  of  the 
municipal  body,  its  consequent  loss  of  activity  and  control ;  and  the 
evasion  of  responsibility  by  the  managers ;  and  secondly,  the  absence 
of  judicial  authority,  to  settle  in  their  origin  disputes  and  litigated  in- 
terests, which,  in  the  absence  of  law,  could  only  be  decided  by  the 
violence  of  faction.  That  the  exclusion  of  the  workmen  from  a  due 
influence  in  the  administration,  and  share  in  the  profits,  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  commercial  association,  is  established 
by  the  fact  of  the  workmen  separating  themselves,  immediately  after- 
wards, into  as  many  small  societies,  as  there  were  associations  of  work- 
men possessed  of  shares  in  the  joint-stock.  As  I  have  already  stated, 
a  litigated  question,  depending  on  the  violation  of  one  of  their  by-laws, 
separated  the  whole  community  into  two  factions.  The  question  at 
issue  was  at  length  very  unsatisfactorily  terminated  at  Vienna,  after 
ruining  the  harmony  of  the  community,  and  occasioning  to  both  parties 
enonnous  losses. 

'*  Ambelakia  for  ten  years  has  been  deserted :  its  commerce  has  been 
altogether  extinguished :  but  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  attribute  its 
fill!  to  its  internal  troubles ;  these,  and  its  losses,  might  soon  have  been 
repaired,  had  their  industry  not  been  outstripped  by  that  of  Manchester. 
They  are  very  indignant  at  the  phantoms  of  tumult,  luxury,  and  cor- 
ruption, which  Beaujours  has  conjured  up  to  account  for  an  event  so 
evidently  attributable  to  the  causes  above  adduced.  The  common  dis- 
asters of  Turkey  have  reduced,  within  that  period,  to  a  state  of  as 
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eomplete  desolation  the  other  flourishing  townships  of  Magnesia,  Pelicm, 
Ossa,  and  Olympus.  Even  on  the  opposite  heights  of  Olympus,  across 
the  vale  of  Tempe,  Rapsani,  from  a  thousand  wealthy  houses,  which 
ten  years  ago  it  possessed,  is  now,  without  being  guilty  of  either  luxury 
or  tumult,  reduced  to  ten  widowed  hearths. 

**  To  give  a  just  idea  of  the  prosperity  of  Ambelakia,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  poverty  and  depression  of  the  surrounding 
country,  because  it  is  by  the  contrast  alone,  of  the  state  from  which  it 
had  emerged,  and  the  evils  it  had  escaped,  that  the  energies,  and 
institutions  which  caused  its  prosperity,  can  be  duly  appreciated. 
Here  were  to  be  seen  springing  again,  *  grand  and  liberal  ideas,  on  a 
soil  devoted  for  twenty  centuries  to  slavery ;  here  the  ancient  Greek 
character  arose,  in  its  early  energy,  amidst  the  torrents  and  caverns 
of  Pelion,  (Ossa;)  and  to  say  all  in  a  word,  here  were  all  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  ancient  Greece,  bom  again  in  a  corner  of  modem  Turkey.' 

**Had  an  old  commercial  emporium  had  a  conveniently  situated 
■ea-port,  or  a  provincial  chief  town,  possessing  capital,  connexions,  and 
influence,  extended  thus  rapidly  its  commerce  and  prosperity,  it  would 
have  been  cited,  and  justly  so,  as  a  proof  of  the  good  administration 
which  ruled  it.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  administration  that 
has  thus  elevated  an  unknown,  a  weak,  and  insignificant  hamlet,  that 
has  not  a  single  field  in  its  vicinity,  that  had  no  local  industry, 
that  had  no  commercial  connexion,  no  advantage  of  position,  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  no  manufacturing  movement,  was  on  the  track  of  no 
transit  commerce,  was  not  situated  either  on  a  navigable  river,  or  on  the 
sea,  had  no  harbour  even  in  its  vicinity,  and  was  accessible  by  no  road, 
save  a  goat's  path  among  precipices ;  with  all  these  local  disadvan- 
tages, it  possessed  no  local  advantage  whatever  over  the  thousand 
other  villages  of  Thessaly ;  neither  did  its  industry  receive  an  impulse 
from  new  discoveries,  or  secrets  of  chemistry,  or  combination  of  me- 
chanical powers.  It  supplied  industrious  Germany,  not  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  jennies,  but  by  the  industry  of  its  spindle  and  distaff.  It  taught 
Montpellier  the  art  of  dyeing,  not  from  experimental  chairs,  but  be- 
cause dyeing  was  with  it  a  domestic  and  culinary  operation,  subject  to 
daily  observation  in  every  kitchen,  and  by  the,  simplicity  and  hones- 
ty, not  the  science  of  its  system,  it  reads  a  lesson  to  commercial 
associations,  and  holds  up  an  example  unparalleled  in  the  commercial 
hbtory  of  Europe,  of  a  joint-stock  and  labour  company,  ably  and  eco- 
nomically, and  successfully  administered,  in  which  the  interests  of  in- 
dustry and  capital  were  long  equally  represented.  Yet  the  systiem  of 
administration  with  which  all  this  is  connected,  is  common  to  the  thou- 
sand hamlets  of  Thessaly,  that  have  not  emerged  from  their  insignifi- 
cance ;  but  Ambelakia  for  twenty  years  was  left  alone.  In  this  short 
sentence  lies  the  secret  of  its  prosperity,  and  the  promise  of  the  regene- 
ration both  of  Turkey  and  Greece. 
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<*  The  marine  of  Greece  has  been  for  ten  years  the  object  of  so  raudi 
inquiry,  that  I  need  not  enter  into  any  detail  respecting  it.  Those  who 
have  gone  along  with  me  in  tracing  the  progress  of  these  various  com- 
munities to  their  municipal  institutions,  will  see  the  agency  of  similar 
causes  in  the  six  hundred  vessels,  of  three  hundred  tons  and  upwards, 
which  the  maritime  communities  of  Galaxidi,  Missolonghi,  Cranidi, 
Spezzia,  Hydra,  Psara,  Cassos,  Santorin,  &c.,  possessed — all  spots  out 
of  the  way  of  man  and  of  commerce ;  while  all  the  great  emporiums  of 
trade  in  the  Levant,  together,  did  not  possess  a  dozen  native  Greek 
vessels  of  the  same  class.  They  will  even,  perhaps,  find  in  these  in- 
stitutions the  explanation  of  the  origin  and  spring  of  prosperity  and 
activity,  which  have  so  generally  been  considered  unintelligible  and 
inexplicable. 

**  Amongst  these  communities,  the  principle  of  association  was  carried 
from  their  rocks  on  board  their  vessels.  The  ship's  company  were  all 
owners  in  the  vessel,  or  sharers  in  the  cargo ;  labour  and  capital  were 
equally  calculated,  and  one  common  interest  guided  the  whole  body.* 
The  moral  control,  which  was  the  enlivening  spirit  df  the  municipali- 
ties, followed  them  in  their  speculations  afloat ;  a  proof  of  which  may 
be  found  in  this,  that  their  money,  and  other  transactions,  were  carried 


*  **  Wherever  the  eame  system  of  copartnership  has  existed,  the  same  sorprisiiig 
eoergy,  enterprise,  and  intelligence,  have  been  the  result  It  is,  indeed,  with 
amazement,  mingled  with  scepticism,  that  we  trace  the  commercial  grandjBor  of 
the  lepoblica  of  Italy ;  but  the  scepticism  may  disappear,  when  we  peroeiTe  in  them 
the  same  principle,  at  least  in  their  earliest  days,  which  we  see  in  active  opera- 
tieo,  and  producing  the  same  wonderful  results,  at  the  present  moment 

■'The  maritime  islands  of  Greece  are  not  solitary  witnesses;  the  whalemen  of 
NantackeC,  inhabiting  an  island  too,  with  a  municipal  government,  and  carrying 
afloat  the  subdivisions  of  interests,  as  the  Greeks  have  done,  have  extorted  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  flrom  the  eloquence  of  Burke,  who  observed  them  fhun  a  distance, 
but  saw  not  the  internal  springs  by  whi6h  they  are  put  in  motion :  *  Look  at  the 
naaner  in  which  this  New  England  people  carry  on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we 
ibUow  them  among  the  trembling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating 
into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson*s  and  Davb*s  Straits;  while  we  are  look- 
ing for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  Circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the  op- 
podte  region  of  polar  cold;  that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the 
ftoaen  serpent  of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  too 
romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting 
plaoe  for  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the  equtnoxial  heat  more  £scouraging 
to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  poles.  We  learn  that  while  some  of 
them  draw  the  line,  or  strike  the  harpoon,  on  the  coast  of  AfVica,  others  run  the 
longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  the  coasts  of  Brazil  No  sea  bat 
what  is  vexed  with  their  fisheries — no  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their  toils. 
Neither  the  perseverance  of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the  dexterous 
and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise,  ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of 
iiardy  industry  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pursued  by  this  recent  peopio— a 
people  who  are  still  in  the  gristle,  and  not  hardened  into  manhood.* " — BwhfB 
9fikk  en  Aaiurieum  Affoif^  1774 
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on  only  by  verbal  agreement  and  simple  entries.  Bonds,  and  eved 
receipts,  were  unknown,  yet  they  had,  like  the  Ambelakiots,  neither 
judge  nor  law  of  established  authority." 


In  all  these  nations  we  find  results  entirely  according  with 
those  which  are  exhibited  in  India,  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  We  find  security  accompanied  by  the  profitable 
application  of  labour,  and  men  enabled  to  derive  large  returns 
from  the  cuhivalion  of  the  inferior  soils  of  Norway.  In  the  ad" 
joining  Kingdom  of  Sweden  we  find  insecurity,  accompanied  by 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  In  Spain,  we  find  insecurity  and  a 
scattered  population  deriving  a  miserable  support  from  the  most 
fertile  soil,  while  in  New  England  we  found  a  more  dense  popula- 
tion deriving  the  largest  returns  to  labour  from  the  worst  soils. 

We  trust  the  reader  is  now  satisfied,  that  with  the  increase  of 
population  there  is  a  tendency  to  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
man,  and  that  it  would  be  found  uniformly  accompanying  in- 
crease in  the  density  of  population,  were  it  not  that  man  has  been 
more  disposed  to  plunder  his  neighbours  than  to  work  for  himself. 
He  has  sought  for  wealth  and  obtained  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
He  has  sought  for  glory  and  has  obtained  ignorance,  vice,  and 
immorality.  He  has  forgotten  the  golden  rule,  '*  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,"  obedience  to  which 
would  have  insured  him  the  enjoyment  of  security  and  the  power 
to  accumulate  capital,  with  a  constant  improvement  of  moral  and 
physical  condition,  and  would  have  given  to  India  a  h^her  de- 
gree of  prosperity  than  France,  England,  or  the  United  States. 

Note  on  India. — ^That  the  reader  may  have  before  him  more  Mij  the  iteto  of 
insecurity  existing  e?on  at  the  present  moment,  we  gWe  him  the  following  aoooimt 
of  the  manner  in  which  justice  is  administered  in  the  King's  Courts  in  liadns 
and  Bengal : 

''The  expenses  of  litigation  in  England  are  so  heavy,  that  people  daily  sit  down 
under  wrongs  and  submit  to  losses  rather  than  go  to  law ;  and  yet  the  English  trs 
the  richest  people  in  the  world.  The  people  of  India  are  poor,  and  the  expoue 
of  litigation  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  five  times  as  great  as  the  expense  of  litigation 
in  Westminster  HalL  An  undefended  cause,  which  might  be  prosecuted  snceew 
fhlly  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  about  BL  sterling,  cannot  be  prosecuted  in 
the  Supreme  Court  under  402.  sterling.  Where  our  English  barrister  reoeifee 
a  guinea,  a  barrister  here  receives  two  gold  mohurs,  more  than  three  guineas. 
For  making  a  motion  of  course  an  English  barrister  receives  half  a  guinea,  a  bar- 
rister here  receives  a  gold  mohur.  Officers  of  the  court  are  enabled  to  aommnlata 
in  a  few  years,  out  of  the  substance  of  ruined  suitors,  fortunes  larger  than  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  servant  can  expect  to  carry  home  after  thirty  or  for^ 
years  of  eminent  services.  1  speak  of  Bengal,  where  the  system  is  in  fhll  opera- 
tion. At  Madras,  the  Supreme  Court  has,  I  believe,  folfiUed  its  mission.  It  has 
done  its  work ;  it  hss  beggared  every  rich  suitor  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  b  i»> 
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aeCiva  for  want  of  Miaicbody  to  ruin.  Thii  ii  not  aH  Gnat  aa  the  evila  of  tho 
SoproDie  Ckmrt  really  are,  tliej  are  exaggerated  by  the  apprehenrion  of  the  natiTee 
to  a  0tin  more  fKghtftd  magnltade.  The  terror  with  which  it  ia  regarded  by  them 
ie  notoriooa.  Within  the  last  few  montha,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made  by 
■ome  persons  connected  with  that  conrt  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  the  snhurba 
of  CaJeotta,  hundreds  of  respectable  and  wealthy  natiTCS  petitioned  the  goTemment» 
in  language  indicating  the  greatest  dismay — ^  to  give  to  every  Engliah  deftndantt 
in  every  civil  auit,  a  right  to  bring  the  native  plaintiff  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
ie  to  give  to  every  dishonest  Englishman  an  immunity  against  almost  all  civil  pro- 
aocution* 

Such  is  the  character  of  these  courts  given  by  Mr.  BCacauley,  now  occupying  a 
high  station  in  the  government  of  India,  and  such  is  the  system  under  which  it  is 
expected  that  India  will  become  prosperous  and  hvppy  I 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

SUMMARY. 

The  proposition  with  which  our  First  Part  concluded  was, 

<'  That,  as  capital  increases,  population  becomes  more  dense,  and  the 
inferior  soils  are  brought  into  action  with  a  constantly  increasing  return 
to  labour,  men  are  enabled  to  benefit  by  the  co-operation  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  habits  of  kindness  and  good  feeling  take  the  place  of  the 
savage  and  predatory  habits  of  the  early  period.  Poverty  and  misery 
gradually  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  ease  and  comfort.  Labour 
becomes  gradually  less  severe,  and  the  quantity  required  to  sernre  the 
means  of  subsistence  is  diminish'^d,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  His  moral  improvement 
keeps  pace  with  that  which  takes  place  in  his  physical  condition,  and 
thus  the  virtues  of  civilization  replace  the  vices  of  savage  life.*' 
We  had,  however,  evidence  that  population  had  in  many  coun- 
tries increased  in  density  without  either  physical  or  moral  im- 
provement having  taken  place,  and  to  ascertain  the  causes  thereof, 
it  became  necessary  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  just  completed,  the 
result  of  which  we  now  offer  to  the  reader  in  the  following  pro- 
positions. 

I.  That  security  of  person,  and  perfect  freedom  of  action — se- 
curity of  property,  and  perfect  freedom  in  its  emplojrment — are 
essential  to  the  productive  application  of  labour. 

n.  That  man  associates  with  his  fellow  man  with  a  view  to 
obtain  security. 

UI.  That  in  the  infancy  of  society,  when  population  is  thinly 
scattered  over  the  land,  and  when  the  superior  soils  only  are  cul- 
tivated, a  very  large  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  community 
is  employed  in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  s^urity,  which  never- 
theless exists  in  a  very  limited  degree. 

IV.  That  with  the  increase  of  capital  man  is  enabled  to  draw 
nearer  to  his  fellow  man ;  population  becomes  more  dense,  and  a 
constantly  increasing  security  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  con- 
stantly diminishing  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  community. 

y.  That,  therefore,  while  labour  is  constantly  increasing  in  its 
productive  power,  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  is  left  to  be 
divided  between  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist 

VX  That  with  this  dimmution  in  the  proportion  required  for 
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the  maintenance  of  security,  there  is  a  constant  diminution  in  the 
necessity  for  interference  with  the  modes  of  employing  either  per- 
son or  property. 

VIL  That  the  power  of  accumulating  capital  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, accompanied  by  a  constant  diminution  in  the  prapor- 
Uon  of  the  product  of  labour  that  can  be  claimed  by  the  capitalist 
for  permitting  it  to  be  used. 

VUI.  That,  therefore,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  of 
capital,  there  is  a  constant  diminution  in  the  proportion  required  by 
boA  government  and  capitalistj  attended  by  a  constant  increase  in 
the  proportion^  and  a  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity ^  retained  by  the 
labourer. 

IX  That  such  have  been  the  results  observed  in  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  as  population  has  increased  in 
density. 

X  That  such  are  likewise  the  results  as  we  compare  the  dtf^ 
ferent  portions  of  each  country 9  one  with  another. 

XI.  That  such  would  likewise  be  the  case  as  we  compared  the 
aeveral  countries,  one  with  another,  were  it  not  that  the  policy  of 
the  several  nations  has  been  essentially  different 

XIL  That  an  examination  of  that  policy  shows  that  the  people  of 
Ihdia  have  been  unceasingly  engaged  in  wars,  attended  with  heavy 
expenditure;  that  they  have  destroyed  the  security  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  have  enjoyed  none  themselves;  that  the  government 
has  required  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  tlie  product  of 
labour,  with  a  constantly  increasing  interference  with  the  employ- 
ment of  both  person  and  property,  preventing  increase  of  capital 
and  increase  of  production,  and  diminishing  the  proportion  retain^ 
edbythe  labourer.  That  Franoe  has  also  been  engaged  in  ruin- 
ous wars— that  she  has  destroyed  the  security  of  her  neighbours 
and  has  enjoyed  little  herself— that  her  expenditure  has  been  great 
— that  there  has  been  no  freedom  in  the  employment  of  labour  or 
capital — ^that  capital  has  increased  slowly — ^that  the  proportion  of 
the  labourer  has  increased  slowly — and  that  there  has  been  a  slow 
improvement  of  condition.  That  Eitoland  has  done  less  than 
France  to  impair  the  security  of  others,  and  has  therefore  enjoyed 
more  herself— that  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  fre^ 
dom  with  which  labour  and  capital  might  be  employed — that  capi- 
tal has  grown  rapidly — that  production  has  increased — and  that 
the  labourer  has  been  enabled  to  retain  a  large  proportion  of  the 
product  That  the  Uhitbo  States  have  abstained  from  war»~ 
that  unproductive  expenditure  has  been  small— that  restraints  have 
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been  few  in  number — ^that  capital  has  increased  rapidly — ^that 
production  is  great — that  the  proportion  of  the  labourer  is  large — 
and  that  both  capitalist  and  labourer  enjoy  a  larger  reward  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  scattered  na- 
ture of  their  population. 

XIII.  That  every  improvement  in  the  quality  is  attended  by  a 
diminution  in  the  qvantUy  and  severity  of  labour. 

XIV.  That  it  is  also  accompanied  by  a  diminution  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  product  thereof  that  can  be  claimed  by  the  owner 
of  capital 

XV.  That  there  is  therefore  a  constant  tendency  to  approxima- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  labourer  and  capitalist 

XVI.  That  while  the  labourer  experiences  a  constantly  in- 
creasing facility  in  becoming  a  capitalist,  the  constant  diminution 
in  the  severity  of  application  and  the  constant  increase  of  reward 
offer  to  the  owner  of  capital  great  inducements  to  exertion. 

XVIIv  That  the  constant  rediiction  in  the  proportion  of  the  hA' 
tcTf  although  attended  by  a  constant  increase  of  quanHtyf  being 
also  accompanied  by  a  constant  improvement  in  the  general  stand- 
crd  of  Kvingf  produces  a  necessity  for  the  exertion  of  his  faculties. 

XVIIL  That  thus  with  the  increase  of  population  and  of  capi- 
tal there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  the  condition  of  both  labourer 
and  capitalist,  attended  by  a  constantly  increasing  necessity  for 
the  exertion  of  their  talents,  and  producing  a  constantly  increasing 
facility  for  passing  upwards  from  the  one  class  to  the  other,  as  is 
seen  in  England  and  still  more  in  the  United  States. 

XIX.  That  where  the  increase  of  population  is  attended  by  a 
diminution  in  the  ratio  which  capital  bears  thereto,  there  is  a  otn- 
stant  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  both  labourer  and  capitalist, 
accompanied  by  a  depression  in  the  general  standard  of  Kving. 
The  smaller  capitalists  become  labourers.  The  reward  of  talent 
is  constantly  falling.  The  distance  between  the  highest  and  low- 
est classes  of  society  is  constantly  increasing,  attended  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  difficulty  in  passing  upwards  from  the  one  class 
to  the  other,  as  is  seen  in  India. 

XX.  That  wars  and  unproductive  expenditure,  and  restric- 
tions upon  the  employment  of  labour  and  capital,  tend  to  per- 
petuate and  to  increase  inequality  of  condition,  and  to  maintain  a 
low  standard  of  living,  while  peace,  economy,  and  fireedom  of 
Action  tend  to  remove  inequalities,  and  to  exalt  the  general  stand- 
ard of  living. 

XXL  That  with  increased  facility  in  providing  for  physical 
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wants,  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duct of  labour  that  may  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement 

XXII.  That  accordingly  with  the  growth  of  population  and 
of  wealth,  there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  proportion  which  the 
institutions  for  education  and  for  religious  instruction  bear  to  the 
population,  and  an  equally  constant  increase  in  the  disposition  to 
aid  in  supporting  them. 

XXIII.  That  there  is  likewise  an  increase  in  the  disposition  to 
provide  relief  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  those  who,  by  other 
causes,  are  rendered  unable- to  provide  for  themselves. 

XXIV.  That  thus  with  the  phjrsical  improvement  of  man  we 
find  a  constant  improvement  in  his  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition, as  is  shown  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

XXV.  That  with  physical  deterioration  we  find  a  constant 
moral  and  intellectual  deterioration,  as  is  shown  in  India. 

XXYI.  That  wars  and  unproductive  expenditure,  and  restraints 
upon  the  employment  of  labour  and  capital,  tend  to  prevent  both 
physical  and  moral  improvement 


XXYIL  That  the  maintenance  ofperfect  security  of  person  and 
of  property,  and  of  perfect  freedom  in  the  employment  of  both, 
is  attended  by  increased  productiveness  of  labour,  rapid  growth 
of  capital,  and  great  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  and  that 
both  capitalist  and  labourer  are  benefited  thereby,  whereas  every 
diminution  of  security  and  every  interference  with  the  mode  of 
employment  of  either  person  or  property  tends  to  diminish  pro- 
doction,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  capital,  and  to  prevent  im- 
provement 

XXV ni.  That  the  interests  of  all  parties  are  therefore  precisely 
the  same,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  measures  tending  to 
the  injury  of  one  class,  without  causing,  at  the  same  time,  injury 
to  all  other  classes. 

XXIX.  That  thus  the  great  command,  ''do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  others  do  unto  you,"  may  be  made  the  rule  of  action, 
with  a  full  confidence  that  it  is  the  one  which  most  tends  to  pro- 
mote increase  of  population  and  of  capital,  enabling  man  to  resort 
to  the  inferior  soils  with  a  constantly  increasing  return  to  his  la- 
bour, and  tending  to  produce  universal  improvement  of  condition, 
both  physical  and  moral. 


XXX.  That  existing  restraints  upon  action  or  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  should  be  abated. 
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XXXI.  That  the  same  great  command  would  induce  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  would  accomplish  the  end  desired  with 
the  least  injury  to  others,  and  that  obedience  thereto  would  tend 
most  to  the  advantage  of  alL 

XXXIL  That  violent  action,  even  in  the  removal  of  restraints, 
tends  to  produce  disturbance  and  insecurity — to  diminish  produc- 
tion— to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  capital 

XXXIIL  That  gradual  action  tends  to  produce  improvement 
without  impairing  security — to  acccomplish  the  end  desired  with 
the  least  injury  to  our  fellow  men — ^and  that  it  is  most  in  harmony 
with  the  system  of  nature,  whose  most  beneficial  action  is  seen  to 
be  the  most  gradual 


XXXIV.  That  high  wages  and  high  profits  of  capital,  and  a 
high  physical  and  moral  condition  should  accompany  density  of 
population,  but  that  wars  and  unproductive  expenditure  may  pre- 
vent increase  of  capital  and  improvement  of  condition,  as  is  the 
case  in  India— or  retard  them,  as  in  France. 

XXXV.  That  a  constant  continuance  of  peace  and  modera- 
tion of  expenditure  may  enable  even  a  scattered  population  to 
attain  a  high  moral  and  physical  condition,  as  is  seen  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  that  portion  styled  New  Eng- 
land. 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  Law  of  Population, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  the  phenomena  observed  are 
in  accordance  with  the  views  we  have  submitted. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  14,  line  6  from  foot, /or  "in  the  same,"  read**m  a  similar.** 

19,  head  of  first  oolomn  of  table, /or  «<popuhition,*'  read  "white  popalation.** 

33,  line  14,/or  "  observed,*'  read  -obserTes.** 

43,  line  9  from  foot, /or  "migrating,**  read  "migratory.** 

45,  line  4  from  foot,/or  "  below,**  read  "  between.** 

47,  line  11  from  foot,/or  "  be  in,**  read  "  bear  the.** 

55,  last  line  of  Note, /or  "  ahnost,**  read  "  above.** 

56,  line  26, /or  "20,**  read  "26.** 
84,  line  3,/or  "rate,**  r«i<l  "raUo.** 

95,  line  6  fit>m  foot,/or  "constitutes,**  read  " consists." 
123,  line  25, /or  "imposts  and  revenne,*'  read  " imposts  fw  revenoe.** 
126,  line  3,/or  " object,**  read  "  objects.** 
146,  line  9, /or  "  is,*'  read  "  was.** 
176,  line  16,/or  "  1640,**  read  "  1642.** 


NoT&— At  page  49,  in  illustration  of  the  worthlessness  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  statistical  information  from  which  it  is  attempted  to  deduce  laws  that  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  experience  of  every  man  who  has  no  theory  to  support,  it 
is  said  that — "  Even  in  England  it  is  a  matter  of  question,  whether  the  deaths 
■re  1  in  47J2;  1  in  50;  1  in  54;  1  in  58;  or  1  in  59.**  Since  that  was  printed, 
the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  gives  the  number  of  deaths  in  England 
and  Wales  at  335,056,  which  is  about  1  in  45  of  the  population.  The  births 
reported  exceed  the  deaths  about  64,000,  oc  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  at 
which  rate  it  would  require  almost  a  century  and  a-half  for  the  population  to 
double,  whereas  the  period  required  therefor  is  short  of  half  a  century. 
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CHAPTER  L 
OF  THE  LAW  OF  POPULATION. 

The  desire  of  improving  his  condition  prompts  man  to  apply 
himself  to  the  production  of  those  commodities  which  constitute 
wealth,  and  to  take  a  wife  to  share  with  him  his  labours  and 
his  enjoyments.  The  necessary  consequence  is,  an  increase  of 
population.  We  have  now  to  inquire  into  the  laws  of  that 
increase. 

The  following  table  shows  what  would  be  the  product  of  a 
single  couple  in  250  years,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. In  constructing  it,  we  have  supposed  the  average 
product  of  a  marriage  to  be  5i  children,  of  whom  4  live  to 
marry  at  23  years,  and  die  at  the  age  of  55.  One-fourth  of 
the  children  are  thus  supposed  to  die  bef6re  attaining  maturity, 
and  of  course  to  exercise  no  influence  on  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. They  are  therefore  rejected  entirely.  The  proportions 
throughout  are  precisely  the  same  as  if  we  had  commenced 
with  2|  persons,  and  had  inserted  all  the  children,  productive 
and  unproductive.  By  rejecting  the  |  in  the  first  instance,  and 
subsequently  rejecting  all  unproductive  children,  the  calculation 
is  greatly  simpUfied. 
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Here  we  find  the  period  of  duplication  to  be  27  years,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Year  134,        -        •  64  persons. 

161,        -         -         128 
188,        .        -        256 
215,         -         -         511 
242,         •         .       1010 
If  the  period  of  matrimony  be  delayed  to  25  years,  and  the 
productive  children  be  born  in  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and 
tenth  years,  and  the  duration  of  life  be  diminished  to  50  years, 
the  period  of  duplication  will  be  30  years.    To  obtain  a  more 
rapid  increase  than  is  given  in  the  above  table  we  must  have 
more  children,  or  longer  lives,  or  both. 

If  we  suppose  the  unproductive  children  born  in  the  second 
and  fourth  years,  and  to  die  at  the  age  of  one,  five,  and  fifteen 
years,  we  shall  obtain  43  years  as  the  average  duration  of 
life,  as  follows: 


*  Theae  births,  resulting  from  the  latest  marriages,  are  here  added  only  with  a 
▼iew  to  show  that  the  total  births  correspond  with  the  total  number  of  marriages. 
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4  of  55  years,        -        -        220 
li  of  1,  5,  and  15,  average  7,      Oi 

229i 
5i  of  43  years,        -        -        229i 

In-order  to  ascertain  what  proportion  the  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths  bear  to  the  whole  population,  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  how  many  of  the  unproductive  births  would  be  living 
in  any  given  period,  and  we  therefore  give  the  following  table 
of  the  births  and  deaths  of  that  class,  that  would  take  place  in 
the  years  from  223  to  250.  In  preparing  it,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity for  using  fractions,  we  have  stated  the  whole  in  thirds^  so 
that  three  represent  a  single  birth  or  deaUi. 

TABLE  11. 
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Deftths. 

Uirinr. 
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Third*. 
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31 
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18 
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340 

46 

35 

139 

936 

13 

18 

119 

341 
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36 

135 

997 

16 

18 

110 

343 

56 

41 

150 
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10 
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53 

39 

163 
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14 
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330 
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54 

43 
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331 
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19 

88 
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60 

47 

303 

333 

14 

17 

85 

947 

54 

44 

313 

333 

16 

19 

83 

348 

53 

45 

919 

334 

93 

31 

83 

449 

50 

44 

995 

335 

30 

31 

83 

350 

40 

40 

935 

936 

38 

34 

86 

937 
938 

33 
34 

36 

93 

99 

97 

896 

793 

3577 

One-third  of  which  would  be 398}        364)         1193} 

The  number  of  unproductive  births  in  this  period  would 
therefore  be  299,  and  there  would  be  264  deaths  out  of  the 
same  class.  The  whole  number  of  that  class  living  in  the  period 
referred  to,  would  be  1192,  giving  an  annual  average  of  44. 
The  average  of  productive  population,  existing  between 

the  years  223  and  250,  agreeably  to  Table  I.,  is     -        890 
That  of  unproductive  population,  per  Table  II.,  -  44 


Average  population,  - 


934 
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Of  these  there  would  be,  of  23  yean  and  upwards,  mar- 
ried, or  fit  to  contract  matrimony,  ...  480 
The  number  of  marriages  in  the  same  period  is  239,  giring  an 
annual  average  of  0,  being  1  in  104  of  the  total  population,  or 
1  in  54  of  the  population  of  mature  age,  estimated  at  23  years. 
The  number  of  births  in  the  same  period,  is       -        -      1108 

annual  average  43,  or  1  in  22. 
The  deaths  in  the  same  period,  are  -    <   -        -        -        480 

annual  average  18,  or  1  in  52. 
These  quantities  are  probably  the  lowest  in  regard  to  deaths, 
and  the  highest  in  relation  to  marriages  and  births,  that  are 
likely  to  occur  in  the  existing  condition  of  man,  and  afibrd  the 
maximum  rate  of  increase. 


We  have  now  to  consider  the  efiect  produced  by  emigration 
in  diminishing  the  rate  of  increase,  and  of  immigration  in  aug- 
menting it  With  the  increase  of  population  and  of  capital,  men 
are  enabled  gradually  to  bring  into  cultivation  soils  that  by  dxB- 
tancCf  or  by  difference  of  quality,  are  inferior  to  those  that  were 
originally  cultivated,  with  a  constantly  increasing  return  to  la^ 
hour;  and  thus  while  population  is  becoming  daily  more  dense 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  centre  of  capital,  it  is  also 
daily  extending  itself  over  a  wider  space.  It  is  sometimes  as- 
serted, that  if  land  would  always  yield  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  capital  applied  to  it,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  cultivate  more  than  a  single  farm,  or  a  single  district,  for  the 
supply  of  any  number  of  inhabitants;  and  because  such  cannot 
be  the  case,  it  is  assumed  that  every  fresh  application  of  capital 
and  labour  to  cultivation,  must  be  attended  with  a  diminished 
return.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  erect  a  column  of  earth,  or  of 
sand,  we  should  speedily  attain  the  greatest  elevation  of  which 
it  was  capable,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the /arm  was  artificial 
If  we  were  to  compel  a  family  and  its  descendants  to  remain 
permanently  upon  the  same  soil,  living  upon  its  produce,  and 
performing  no  exchanges  with  their  neighbours,  we  should  soon 
find  the  same  result.  For  a  given  time,  increase  of  population 
would  be  attended  by  increase  of  capital  and  improved  means 
of  living,  but  when  the  whole  land  was  cultivated,  as  well  as 
their  skill  and  capital  permitted,  every  increase  of  population 
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would  probably  b&  accompanied  with  diminished  means  of  sup- 
port, for  want  of  the  power  of  combining  with  their  neighbours 
for  the  improvement  of  their  means  of  production.  The  removal 
of  restrictions  upon  exchanges  would  enable  them  to  obtain 
ploughs  and  harrows,  scythes,  cradles,  and  horse-rakes,  each 
of  which  in  succession  would  tend  to  the  increase  of  their  pro- 
ductive power,  until  at  length  it  would  be  found  that  the  same 
tract  of  land  would  give  increased  means  of  subsistence  to  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  times  the  amount  of  the  population  that  had  be- 
fore with  difficulty  existed  upon  it  We  should  fail  in  attempt- 
ing to  erect  a  column  dOO  feet  in  height,  and  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  compel  a  family  of  savages  to  remain  upon  a  single 
square  mile  of  surface,  they  would  be  ready  to  eat  each  other 
before  it  amounted  in  numbers  to  10 ;  but  if  we  were  to  permit 
the  materials  of  which  the  column  was  composed,  to  range 
themselves  naturally,  we  might  continue  to  pile  mass  upon  mass 
until  the  height  was  equal  to  that  of  the  Cordilleras;  and  if  we 
permitted  the  savages  to  associate  with  their  neighbours,  and 
to  perform  exchanges  with  them,  they  might  become  civilized, 
and  go  on  to  increase  until  there  were  800,  or  perhaps  500  to 
a  square  mile,  each  living  far  better  than  did  the  members  of 
the  original  family. 

In  the  latter  case  the  materials  form  apyramid^  the  base 
of  which  increases  with  the  elevation,  and  the  brooder  the 
one  the  greater  is  the  height  to  which  the  other  may  be  carried. 
So  is  it  with  population.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  ex- 
pansion as  well  as  elevation,  and  when  the  former  is  least  inter- 
fered with,  the  higher  may  the  latter  rise. 

With  the  increase  of  population  and  capital,  men  descend 
deeper  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  deriving  increased  reward 
from  bringing  into  activity  the.  inferior  soils,  whether  of  clay, 
sand,  coal,  or  iron,  while  they  diflfuse  themselves  more  exten- 
sively over  the  surface,  the  diflbrence  of  distance  being  com- 
pensated by  superiority  of  soil,  or  greater  facility  of  access ; 
and  with  every  such  diffusion  there  is  an  increase  in  the  re- 
turn to  labour,  an  improvement  in  physical  and  moral  con- 
dition, and  an  increased  facility  of  accumulating  capital.  The 
pyramid  rises  higher  daily,  and  with  every  foot  of  increased 
elevation  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  machinery  by  which 
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we  are  enabled  to  make  further  additions  to  its  height.  The 
whole  earth  is  to  be  rendered  tributary  to  man,  and  the  more 
rapid  the  increase  of  capital,  the  greater  will  be  the  tendency  to 
the  occupation  of  those  portions  of  it  which  yet  remain  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  the  higher  will  be  the  physical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  elevation  to  which  the  great  centres  of  civilization 
must  rise.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  there  must  therefore  be 
a  constant  increase  in  the  tendency  to  emigration,  kept  in  check 
by  the  constant  increase  in  the  power  of  applying  labour  pro- 
fitably at  home. 

If  we  suppose  one  family  of  2f  persons  to  arrive  in  a  settle- 
ment, in  each  of  the  above  27  years,  the  whole  number  arriving 
would  be  72  persons,  of  whom  54  would  be  productive,  and  18 
unproductive.  They  would  be  nearly  ^^  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
average  population  of  the  years  from  224  to  250,  both  inclusive. 
At  the  close  of  the  period  there  would  be  living  146  immi- 
grants and  their  descendants,  as  follows: 


Immi. 

Pniduet  in 

fnmts. 

16  yeftn. 

LiWni^. 

224 

9 

7 

9 

225 

2 

6 

5 

226 

2 

6 

6 

227 

2 

6 

12 

228 

2 

6 

16 

229 

2 

6 

21 

230 

2 

6 

26 

231 

2 

6 

31 

232 

2 

6 

37 

233 

2 

6 

43 

234 

2 

6 

49 

235 

2 

6 

55 

236 

2 

6 

61 

237 

2 

6 

67 

238 

2 

6 

73 

239 

2 

6 

79 

240 

2 

6 

85 

241 

2 

6 

91 

242 

2 

6 

97 

243 

2 

5 

103 

244 

2 

5 

109 

245 

2 

115 

246 

9 

121 

247 

9 

127 

248 

9 

133 

249 

9 

139 

250 

9 

9 

146 

54 

146 

Avenge  68 
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Those  living  in  the  year  250,  would  be  composed  of 
Immigrants,         -        -        54 
Their  offspring,    -        -        92 

146 

The  number  of  deaths  would  have  been  as  follows: 
Immigrants,         -        -        18 
Children,     -        •        -        80 

48 

The  average  number  of  immigrants  and  children  existing 
during  this  period  would  be  68,  which  added  to  the  population 
already  given  (934,)  would  make  1002. 

The  annual  average  of  births  would  be  4i,  which  added  to 
43,  the  number  already  given,  would  make  47i,  or  nearly  1  in 
21  of  the  population. 

The  annual  average  number  of  deaths  would  be  11,  which 
added  to  18  already  given,  would  give  1  in  51  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. 


A  population  of  10,000,  receiving  an  accession  by  immigra- 
tion of  iV  of  1  per  cent,  and  in  which  the  births  were  1  in  21, 
and  the  deaths  1  in  51,  would  increase  at  the  rate  of  3^  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  would  double  in  little  more  than  23  years, 
as  follows: 


Original  number,  • 

Immigration, 

Births, 

10,000 

30 

476 

Deaths, 

10,506 
106 

10,310 

The  same  population,  without  the  aid  of  immigration,  would 
require  27  years  to  double,  so  great  is  the  effect  produced  by 
the  addition  of  a  very  moderate  number  of  persons  of  mature 
age. 
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In  a  country  in  which  labour  yielded  a  large  return,  enabling 
men  to  live  comfortably  and  to  improve  their  condition,  we 
should  find  a  strong  disposition  to  matrimony.  ^A  high  physi- 
cal condition  should  make  marriages  productive.  A  high  moral 
condition  would  forbid  fornication  and  adultery,  and  promote 
marriage.  There  would  be  few  bastard  children,  and  nearly 
the  whole  addition  to  the  population  would  be  legitimate,  the 
parents  of  which  would  be  enabled  to  supply  their  wants  until 
they  were  of  age  to  provide  for  themselves.  Disease  would  be 
limited  in  amount,  and  life  would  be  long.  Population  would 
increase  with  rapidity. 

On  the  contrary,  where  labour  was  unproductive  and  the 
labourer  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  food  or  clothing,  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  condition  of  man  would  be  low.  The  difficulty 
of  maintaining  a  family  would  discourage  matrimony,  while  the 
low  state  of  morals  would  lead  to  fornication.  Marriages  would 
be  few,  and  the  low  physical  condition  would  tend  to  render  them 
unproductive.  A  large  portion  of  the  children  would  be  illegiti- 
mate, and  all,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  would  suffer  for  want 
of  care,  a  consequence  of  which  would  be  that  but  a  small  por- 
tion would  attain  maturity.  Want  and  exposure  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  duration  of  life.  Population  would  increase  very 
slowly. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  we  ought  to  find  in  those  countries 
in  which  the  power  of  producing  wealth  is  great,  a  high  ratio 
of  mai'riages  to  population,  and  great  fecundity,  while  the  ave- 
rage duration  of  life  should  also  be  great.  With  a  low  pro- 
ductive power  we  ought  to  find  marriages  few  in  proportion 
to  population,  and  the  fecundity  of  marriages  small,  accompa- 
nied by  a  short  average  duration  of  life.  With  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  be  correct,  we  propose  now  to  examine  the  course 
of  population  in  various  countries. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

MOVEMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  FRANCE,  THE  NETHER. 
LANDS,  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATEa 

Wb  now  proceed  to  give  very  briefly  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation in  France,  the  Netherlands,  England,  and  the  United 
States,  and  will  afterwards  proceed  to  compare  them  with  each 
other 


rRANCB. 

In  1754,  the  population  was  estimated  by  Mirabeau, 

p^«,  at 18,000,107 

In  1772,  by  the  Abbe  Expilly,  at     -        -        -  22,014,357 

Buffon, 21,672,777 

In  1785,  by  Necker, 24,800,000 

In  1787,  by  the  census,           -        -        .        .  24,800,000 

In  1815,              "                    ....  29,236,000 

In  1832,              <<                    ....  32,560,934 


Deaths. 

Murriiget. 

BiitlM. 

InereaMi 

1815 

99;j:iG,inXi 

1816 

99j;i6,000 

1817 

99,636,000 

748,993 

9064244 

944,195 

195,909 

1818 

99,H.TJ,(MM) 

751^07 

919,979 

913,855 

161,948 

1819 

^^iUXm 

788,055 

915,088 

987,918 

199,863 

1890 

30,11M,UOO 

770,076 

908,893 

958,933 

188,997 

1821 

30;^eLMJ0O 

751,914 

991,868 

963,358 

919,144 

1893 

3a,59-l,a00 

774,169 

947,495 

979,796 

198,634 

1893 

30j93,fK)0 

749,735 

969,090 

964,094 

991,986 

1894 

31,01  i,(IOO 

763,606 

931,680 

984,159 

990,546 

1895 

3M:i5,mjo 

798,019 

943,674 

973,986 

175,974 

1896 

3i,ni,()flo 

835,658 

947,194 

993,191 

157,533 

1897 

31,56^,00(1 

791,195 

955,738 

980,196 

189,071 

1898 

31,759,000 

837,145 

946,839 

976,547 

139,409 

1899 

31,837.000 

803,453 

948,796 

964,597 

161,074 

1830 

3G,05a,000 

809,753 

970,435 

967,864 

158,111 

1831 

3i3^16,00O 

10,965,194 

3,318,943 

13*545,489 

9^79,715 
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The  marriages  here  average  1  in  130  of  the  population.  The 
births  1  in  31.8,  and  the  deaths  1  in  39.3.  The  births  are  as 
4.08  to  each  marriage,  but  when  we  deduct  952,000  illegiti- 
mates, they  are  reduced  to  3.79.  TAe  population  would  double 
in  about  a  century. 


KINGDOM  or  THB  NETHERLAITDS. 

Population  in  1815,         -        -        5,424,502 
1825,         -        -        6,013,478 


Increase,         -        -        -  588,976 


The  ratio  of  increase  continued  nearly  the  same  until  the  Re- 
volution of  1830,  being  about  l-f^  per  cent  per  annum,  at 
which  rate  it  would  double  in  65  years. 

During  the  above  10  years  the  births  were  2,015,646 — an- 
nual average,  201,564,  or  1  to  28  of  population,  and  4.68  to  each 
marriage. 

The  marriages  were  430,247,  or  43,024  per  annum,  being  1 
in  132. 

The  deaths,  1,421,600— average  142,160,  bemg  1  in  40. 


The  following  has  been  the  progress  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales: 


1700, 
1710, 
1720, 
1730, 
1740, 
1750, 
1760, 


5,134,516,  1770,  -  7,227,586, 

5,066,337,  1780,  -  7,814,827, 

5,345,351,  1790,  -  8,540,738, 

5,687,993,  1800,  -  9,187,176, 

5,829,705,  1810,  -  10,407,556, 

6,039,684,  1820,  -  11,957,565, 

6,479,730,  1830,  -  13,840,751, 


In  60  years,  from  1700  to  1760,  the  increase  ynm  little  more 
than  25  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  same  period,  from  1770  to 
1830,  it  has  almost  doubled,  and  at  the  present  rate  it  will 
double  itself  in  about  45  years.  Here  we  have  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  the  views  we  have  sdbmitted.  Increase 
of  population  and  of  capital  being  attended  with  improved 
means  of  living,  population  goes  oo  to  increase  at  a  rate  far 
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more  rapid  than  was  known  when  men  were  widely  scattered 
and  compelled  to  rely  for  support  upon  the  superior  soils,  and 
were  consequently  poor. 

The  materials  for  ascertaining  the  movement  of  population 
in  England,  are  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
thereto.  Mr.  Porter  informs  us*  that  the  deaths  are  1  in 
68J.  Mr.  Rickman  makes  them  1  in  49.  Sir  Francis  d'lver- 
nois  says  they  are  1  in  59,  and  Mr.  Edmonds  makes  them  1  in 
47.2.  The  latter  writer  says,t  "  There  is  now  no  supposed  au- 
thority adverse  to  my  statement  Mr.  Rickman  has  published 
his  recantation,  and  the  results  given  by  him,  in  the  Medical  Ga- 
zette, December  19, 1835,  do  not  differ  more  than  one  percent 
from  the  results  previously  published  by  me  for  each  of  the 
thirty-nine  counties  of  England." 

In  the  following  table  we  have  taken  1  in  49  as  the  number 
of  deaths,  believing  that  proportion  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as 
any  other.  The  births  must  be  sufficient  to  replace  the  deaths 
and  to  give  the  annual  increase.  By  adding  the  two  together 
we  obtain  the  number  of  births  required.  In  the  10  years 
from  1811  to  1821,  the  increase  was  18.05  per  cent,  whereas 
from  1821  to  1831,  it  was  only  16.24  per  cent  The  cause 
of  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  excess  of  emigra- 
tion over  immigration,  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Great 
Britain  in  the  five  years,  from  1825  to  1829,  having  been  about 
120,000.  A  large  portion  of  these  consists  of  persons  between 
20  and  40,  who  would  have  contributed  towards  the  increase  of 
the  population;  and  their  departure  tends,  of  course,  to  diminish 
the  number  of  births.  The  fourth  column  gives  what  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  the  excess  of  emigration,  and  in  the 
last  column  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  births  is  some- 
what diminished,  with  a  view  to  meet  the  deduction  resulting 
from  this  cause.  From  1811  to  1821,  it  is  probable  that  emi- 
gration was  balanced  by  immigration  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. 

*  PrognM  of  the  Nation,  p.  19. 
t  Ltnoet,  SeptMnber  10, 1836. 
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Abbim! 

Ammul 

Dfttc 

LonbrDeatk. 

BnisnitMii. 

InCTttM. 

Birtks. 

1811 

9^1,000 

195,000 

159,000 

354,000 

1813 

9.710.000 

198,000 

163,000 

360,000 

1813 

9,871,000 

303,000 

164,000 

366,000 

1814 

10,036,000 

305,000 

167,000 

373,000 

1815 

10,303,000 

308,000 

170,000 

378,000 

1816 

10,373,000 

313,000 

173,000 

385,000 

1817 

10,546,000 

315,000 

176,000 

391,000 

1818 

10,733,000 

319,000 

179,000 

398,000 

1819 

10,901,000 

333,000 

183,000 

405,000 

1830 

11,083,000 

837,000 

185,000 

413,000 

1831 

ll,366,000« 

330,000 

15,000 

170,000 

415,000 

1833 

11,438,000 

334,000 

15,000 

173,000 

431,000 

1833 

11,610,000 

338,000 

15,000 

175,000 

438,000 

1834 

11,785,000 

343,000 

15,000 

178,000 

435,000 

1835 

11,963,000 

345,000 

15,000 

181,000 

441,000 

1836 

13,144,000 

348,000 

15,000 

183,000 

446,000 

1837 

13,337,000 

351,000 

^^•SSS 

186,000 

453,000 

1838 

13,513,000 

355,000 

15,000 

188,000 

458,000 

1839 

13,701,000 

359,000 

15,000 

191,000 

465,000 

1830 

13,893,000 

363,000 

15,000 

194,000 

473,000 ' 

1831 

13,096,0001 

367,000 

15,000 

197,000 

479,000 

1833 

13,393,000 

371,000 

15,000 

300,000 

486,000 

1833 

13,493,000 

375,000 

15,000 

303,000 

493,000 

1834 

13,696,000 

879,000 

^^•222 

306,000 

500,000 

1835 

13,903,000 

384,000 

15,000 

309,000 

508,000 

1836 

14,111,000 

889,000 

15,000 

313,000 

516,000 

By  this  table  we  obtain — 

From  1811  to  1815,  - 

1816       1820,  - 

1821       1825,  . 

1826       1830,  - 

From  1821  to  1830,  - 

Add  for  Wales,      -  - 


Deatlu. 
1,008,000 
1,096,000 
1,189,000 
1,276,000 

2,465,000 
160,000 


Birtlu. 
1,831,000 
1,991,000 
2,140,000 
2,293,000 

4,433,000 
250,000 


2,625,000        4,683,000 


Mr.  RickmanJ  estimates  the  deaths  in  England  and  Wales, 
from  1821  to  1830,  at  2,657,797,  exceeding  our  statement  above 
32,000,  and  the  births  at  4,636,673,  being  lesa  than  that  we  have 
given  by  47,000,  or  about  1  per  cent  These  differences  are 
not  very  material. 

*  The  aetiud  population  in  this  vear  was  11^1,437. 
t  »  ••  ••'  \3flBlflOS. 

t  Prefim  to  Population  Tables,  p.  xW. 
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Tlie  Dumber  of  marriages  is  as  follows: 

Brought  up»  588,7019 


1810, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 


06,671, 

06,833, 

100,868, 

88,878, 

101,818, 

104,723, 


1825, 
1826, 
1827, 


1820, 
1830, 


Carried  up,  508,701, 
Average,  103,70a 


110,428, 
104,841, 
107,130, 
111,174, 
104,316, 
107,718, 

1,244,408, 


Population  of  the  Uvitkd  States,  at  differeDt  periods: 


White. 

am. 

FntBUek. 

TotaL 

1790, 

8,172,464 

e97,8&7 

60,466 

8,929396 

1800, 

4,304,489 

893,041 

108,396 

6,806,935 

1810, 

6,862,004 

1,191,364 

186,446 

7,239,814 

1820, 

7,861,710 

1,638,038 

232,624 

9,632,272 

1880, 

10,626,948 

2,009,043 

810,699 

12,866^)20 

The  increase  has  been  almost  steadily  3  per  cent  per  annum, 
or  about  33  per  cent  in  10  years.  From  1810  to  1820,  that  of 
the  whites  was  34  per  cent,  and  from  1820  to  1830,  33.0  per 
cent 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  information  in  relation  to 
the  United  States,  is  still  greater  than  in  relation  to  England, 
and  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  movement  of  the  population,  we  must 
adopt  a  course  somewhat  similar  to  that  already  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  that  country.  In  the  following  table  we  have  assumed 
the  deaths  at  1  in  50,  and  the  annual  increase  at  a  little  less  than 
3  per  cent.  The  result  thus  obtained  exceeds,  by  a  very  small 
quantity,  that  given  by  the  census,  but  the  difierence  is  unimpor- 
tant In  constructing  it,  we  have  made  allowance  for  immi- 
gration, commencing  with  10,000  in  1815,*  and  increasing  it  to 
32,000  in  1830.  This  is  more  than  is  believed  to  be  required, 
as  during  the  first  five  years  of  the  period  (1816  to  1810)  it  was 
certainly  exceedingly  small,  and  afterwards,  for  some  years,  in- 

•  From  1810  to  1814  was  a  period  of  dutorbtnoe,  in  wUeh  tbtfo  wm  alnmt 
litertUj  DO  immigntion. 
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creased  very  slowly.  From  1826  to  1829,  it  was  much  greater 
than  it  had  previously  been,  but  even  in  those  years,  the  whole 
number  of  passengers, 'American  and  European,  arriving  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  Stales,  did  not  average  20,000.*    From 

*  The  beft  information  that  can  now  be  obtained  on  the  aabjcct  of  immigration, 
ia  contained  in  the  following  panage  from  Seybert'a  Statistical  Annals,  p.  28. 
■*  In  1794,  the  emigrants  who  arrived  daring  that  year  were  estimated  at  10,000,t 
and  in  1806,  Mr.  Blodget  said,!  firom  the  best  records  and  evidence  at  present  at- 
tainable, the  emigrants  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  did  not  average  more 
than  4,000  per  annum  daring  the  10  preceding  years.  In  1794,  tho  people  in 
Great  Britain  were  very  much  disposed  to  come  to  the  United  States;  but  this 
current  was  soon  checked  by  the  acts  of  tho  British  government  Though  we 
admit  that  10,000  foreigners  may  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1794,  we 
cannot  allow  that  they  did  so,  in  an  equal  number,  in  any  preceding  or  sobee- 
quent  year,  until  1817.  There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  emigrants; 
some  were  deterred  from  the  false  reports  wliich  were  industriously  circulated 
concerning  tlie  hcaltliiness  of  our  climate;  the  British  system  of  impreement 
alarmed  others;  thirty  persons  had  been  impressed  ih>m  on  board  a  single  pai- 
sage^hip,  dec.  *  •  •  •  •  In  181 7,  the  emigrants  were  probably  more  ni^ 
roerous  than  in  any  preceding  year.**  Dr.  Seybert  then  gives  a  statement  of  the 
whole  number  of  passengers,  American  and  foreign,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the 
Union  in  that  year,  the  amount  of  which  is  ftQ^MiO,  From  1817  to  1835,  we  have 
no  information ;  but  since  tliat  time  we  have  an  authentic  account  of  all  passen- 
gers, foreign  and  American^  arriving  in  the  various  ports  of  the  Union. 
Siaiementt  ahotnng  the  number  of  Pawengert  arriving  in  the  United  StateBtfirmn 
the  let  October,  1825,  to  the  30th  September,  1836,  inelunve. 


Sex  nut 

Tear*. 

Malet. 

Females. 

•Uted. 

Total. 

1825 

9,958 

3.415 

57 

13,430 

1826 

14,082 

6.438 

1,133 

21.653 

1827 

19,299 

10.640 

7 

29,946 

1828 

12.707 

4.588 

17,295 

1829 

4,973 

2.066 

7.039§ 

1830 

7,413 

3.572 

10,985§ 

1831 

11.400 

6,546 

17,946 

1832 

25,458 

13.976 

39,434 

1833 

424^62 

17,356 

59,618 

1834 

42.770 

22,999 

1,669 

67,438 

1835 

30,748 

17.813 

173 

48,734 

1836 
Total, 

51,335 

28.686 

820 

80,841 

272,405 

138.095 

3,859 

414,359 

TaKASURT  Dkpartmknt, 

Regitter'a  OJiee,  IM  September,  1837. 

T.  L.  SBOTH. 

t  Cooper's  Information  respecting  America.  London,  1795. 
t  Blodget*s  Statistical  Manual,  p.  75. 
§  New  York  not  given  for  these  years. 
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this  must  be  deducted  all  the  Americans  returning  to  their 
homes,  and  all  those  vfho  went  abroad  and  did  not  return.  The 
whole  accession  to  the  population  by  sea^  during  the  15  years, 
could  not  have  averaged  14,000,  yet  we  have  allowed  an 
average  of  25,000  for  immigration  by  sea  and  land. 


Annual 

Annual 

ToUl 

Immiffra- 

Birthf. 

ktu. 

incrvnie. 

prbduetion 
required. 

tion. 

1810 

5,8«12,000 

117,000 

175,000 

292,000 

292,000 

1811 

6,037,000 

120,000 

180,000 

300,000 

300,000 

1812 

6,217,000 

124,000 

185,000 

309,000 

309,000 

1813 

6,402,000 

128,000 

190,000 

318,000 

318,000 

1814 
1815 

6^92,000 
6,788,000 

132,000 
136,000 

196,000 
202,000 

328,000 
338,000 

19,000 

328,000 

1,547,000 

319,000 

1816 

6,990,000 

140,000 

208,000 

348.000 

20,000 

328,000 

1817 

7,198,000 

144,000 

215,000 

859,000 

21,000 

338,000 

1818 

7,413,000 

148,000 

221,000 

369,000 

22,000 

347,000 

1819 
1820 

7,634,000 
7,861,000 

152,000 
157,000 

227,000 
234,000 

379,000 
391,000 

23,000 
23,000 

356,000 

1,688,000 

368,000 

1821 

8,095,000 

162,000 

240,000 

402,000 

24,000 

378,000 

1822 

8,335,000 

167,000 

248,000 

415,000 

25,000 

390,000 

1823 

8,583,000 

171,000 

256,000 

427,000 

26,000 

401,000 

1824 
1825 

8,839,000 
9,103,000 

177,000 
182,000 

264,000 
272,000 

441,000 
454,000 

27,000 
28,000 

414,000 

1,951,000 

426,000 

1826 

9,375,000 

187,000 

280,000 

467,000 

29,000 

438,000 

1827 

9,655,000 

193,000 

288,000 

481,000 

30,000 

451,000 

1828 

9,943,000 

199,000 

296,000 

495,000 

81,000 

464,000 

1829 

10,239,000 

205,000 

305,000 

510,000 

32,000 

478,000 

2,357,000 

1830 

10,544,000 

The  population  doubles  in  about  24  years.  Its  average 
amount  during  the  above  period,  was  7,850,000.  The  average  of 
births  was  368,000,  or  1  in  21.3.  A  nation  in  which  the  deaths 
were  1  in  50  and  the  births  1  in  21^,  would  double  in  less  than 
St7  years.  The  addition  of  i^  of  1  per  cent  for  immigration 
and  the  consequences  thereof,  would  cause  it  to  double  in  24 
years,  which  is  almost  precisely  the  movement  of  the  pooula- 
tioD  of  the  United  States. 
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or  1000  ch 

ildien  born  in  Feaitob,  the 

re  die,  in  the 

1st  year, 

288 

Brought  up, 

457 

ad     » 

96 

18th  year,     • 

4 

Sd      - 

47 

14th 

«       •        • 

4 

4th     " 

26 

16th 

••        .        . 

4 

5th     " 

16 

16th 

«       .        - 

5 

6th     - 

10 

17th 

"       -        • 

6 

7th     " 

7 

18th 

"       .        - 

6 

8th     " 

6 

;9th 

M              ,               . 

6 

9th     " 

5 

20th 

«              .               . 

6 

10th  " 

4 

2l8t 

«*              -               . 

6 

11th  « 

4 

22d 

«              .               , 

6 

12th  « 

4 

Carried  up,        457  «507 

Leaving  498,  or  less  than  one-half,  to  attain  the  age  of  28,  at 
which  we  may  suppose  marriage  to  take  place. 


In  the  NnHuubAiiM,  according  to  M.  Quetelet,t  of  1000 

births,  there  die,  in  the 

1st  year. 

225 

Brought  up. 

427 

Sd     « 

70 

18th  year,    • 

8 

Sd     <• 

40 

14th    « 

5 

4th     •• 

94 

16th    " 

5 

5th     " 

17 

16th    « 

6 

0th     •• 

18 

17th    " 

5 

7th     « 

9 

18th    « 

6 

8th     •• 

8 

19th    " 

5 

9th     " 

6 

20th    " 

6 

10th  " 

6 

2l8t      « 

6 

11th  " 

5 

22d     " 

6 

12th  " 

4 

Carrie 

d  up,         427 

478 

•AmmiiMAi 

BoNMi  de  LoDfitade, 

p.80.       tSarl'HM 

une,tL, 

^l6l. 
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Leaving  52  per  cent,  to  attain  the  age  of  23.    Here  we  find  a 
diminishing  rate  of  mortality. 

Not  having,  in  relation  to  England,  tables  similar  to  those  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  vre  shall  now  take  the  births  as 
given  at  page  16,  which  correspond  nearly  with  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  Rickman,  and  compare  them  with  the  results  afibrdedby 
the  census  of  1631,  supposing  the  proportion  in  which  the 
population  was  then  divided  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of 
1821.  Of  the  births  that  took  place  from  1611  to  1615,  all 
that  remained  in  1631,  would  be  found  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  20,  and  of  those  bom  frdm  1816  to  1820,  inclusive,  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  15. 

The  table  gives  of  births,  from  1611  to  1615,    -    1,830,000 

1616  1820,  -  1,991,000 
1821  1825,  -  2,140,000 
1826       1830,    -    2,293,000 


The  population 

of  1831  was 

thus 

Under  5  years, 

- 

From    5  to    9  years,    - 

10 

14 

** 

15 

19 

<* 

20 

29 

<< 

30 

39 

** 

40 

49 

M 

60 

59 

<< 

60 

69 

« 

70 

79 

« 

80 

89 

•< 

90 

99 

** 

100  and  upwards. 

divided — 


1,950,000 

1,710,000 

1,454,000 

1,301,000 

2,062,000 

1,551,000 

1,226,000 

861,000 

591,000 

295,000 

80,000 

7,000 


13,091,236 


Here  we  find  the  births  of  1625  to  1629,  reduced  to  1,950,000 
in  1831,  showing  a  loss  of  15  per  cent 

Those  of  1821  to  1825,  reduced  to  1,710,000,  showing  a  loss 
of  90  per  cent 
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1816  to  1820,  reduced  to  M54»000,  the  loss  being  27  per 
cent 

1811  to  1815,  reduced  to  1,301,000,  the  loss  being  29  per 
cent 

With  a  vast  increase  in  the  number  and  proportion  of  births, 
there  is  thus,  when  compared  with  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, a  great  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  deaths,.8howing 
a  great  increase  in  the  chances  of  life.  It  is  probable  that  not 
less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  children  bom  in  England  attain 
the  age  of  23. 


The  distribution  of  the  white  population  of  the  Uvitbd  States, 
is  as  follows: 


Under  5  years. 

Of  6  to    10  « 

10  16  " 

15  20  ** 

20  30  '• 

90  40  •« 

40  50  ** 

50  60  << 

60  70  •* 

70  80  « 

80  90  <' 

90  100  «« 

above  100  ** 


The  table*  gives  of 

BiitlM. 

rnm  1835  to  1839,  2ftS7fiOO 
1830  1834.  1^51,000 
1815  1819,  1,688,000 
1810     1814,  l,54t,000 


1,894,014 

1,532,149 

1,308,590 

1,169,450 

1,874,898 

1,118,066 

723,886 

452,788 

266,389 

116,108 

33,240 

4,564 

539 

10,525,581 


rCtnrascrttSOi 

of   Oto   5    .    1,894,914    . 

5      10    .    1,583,149    . 

10      15    .    1,308,590    . 

15     80    .    1,169,450    . 


16  per  oont 
31|      « 
34        « 
841      "* 


Here  we  find,  notwithstanding  a  small  mcrease  in  the  risk 
under  10  years  of  age,  a  constantly  increasing  chance  of  attain- 
ing the  age  at  which  matrimony  is  usually  contracted.    It  is 
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probable  that  not  less  than  74  per  cent  of  the  children  bom  in 

/,^5^  i^'    ^^  United  States  attain  the  age  of  28.  It  may  be  thought  that 

the  bimhs  must  have  been  more  numerous,  affi>rding  room  for 

'iOlfCOd,  ^^'     ^  niaterial  increase  in  the  proportion  of  deaths;  but  this  would 

require  a  degree  of  fecundity  entirely  unexampled  and  impro- 

^badf!^     bable,  as  we  shall  now  show. 

)iitm^'  '^^^  couples  which  gave  birth  to  the  children  of  1810  to  1814, 
wm^^  must  have  been  formed  from  the  persons  born  in  the  period  be- 
i/e  W"  tween  1786  and  1795.  The  average  white  population  of  that 
D  ioni  fl^  period  was  8,172,000.  If  we  take  the  deaths  at  1  in  50,  and  the 
increase  at  8  per  cent,  we  shall  obtain  an  annual  average  of 
158,000  birthsi  Supposing  three-fourths  of  these  to  arrive  at 
^^10  the  age  of  20,  and  all  td  marry,  we  shall  have  118,000,  giving 
an  average  of  59,000  couples,  or  205,000  in  five  years,  and 
each  marriage  must  give  5^  births,  to  produce  the  number 
above  required.  If  we  suppose  the  deaths  1  in  45,  the  number 
^^  of  births  required  will  be  increased  to  165,000,  of  whom,  per- 
^  haps  70  per  cent  might  attain  maturity,  giving  less  than  58,000 
couples  per  annum,  or  290,000  in  the  period  of  five  years,  to 
produce  the  births  required  in  the  period  from  1810  to  1814, 


10 


10 

*9i0         which  would  exceed  1,600,000;  to  yield  which,  all  must  marry, 

'  ^^         and  the  births  must  be  above  5i  to  a  marriage.  Here  it  will  be 

^^  observed  that  although  we  have  supposed  all  to  marry,  we  have 

made  no  allowance  for  the  children  of  immigrants,  who  were 

exceedingly  few  in  number  in  the  period  to  which  we  have 

referred.    It  must,  we  think,  be  evident  to  the  reader,  that  the 

^  ratio  of  deaths  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  exceed  that  which  we 

^  have  assumed;  but  we  shall  now  proceed  to  oflTer  for  his  consi- 

■^l  deration,  some  facts  tending  to  establish  it  beyond  doubt 


\0 


We  shall  commence  by  a  comparison  of  the  existing  popu- 
lations of  France,  England  and  Wales,  and  the  United  States, 
with  those  among  which  they  wore  produced,  that  the  reader 
may  see  what  is  the  proportion  now  remaining.  In  this  case 
we  take  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  whereas  above 
we  have  taken  that  of  England  only.  We  do  so  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  separate  the  two  during  the  chief  part  of  the 
last  century. 

The  folbwing  table  gives  the  numbers  above  40  years  of 
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age,  in  the  several  countriesy  as  ascertained  by  the  last  census.. 
In  the  first  line  will  be  found  the  total  number  of  all  ages  from 
40  upwards^  being  the  total  amount  of  the  population  remaining 
from  that  which  existed  in  1790;  in  the  second,  of  all  ages  from 
50  upwards,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  that  of  1780;  and  so 
on  with  the  remainder. 

Frtnoe.  England.  United  SUtM. 

Above    40,    •    9,555,000  S  288,000  1,570,000 

50,    -     5,780,000  1,953;000  873,000 

60,    -    2,885,000  1,040,000  420,000 

70,    .     1,008,000  408,000  154,000 

80,    .       180,000  95,000  88,000 

90,    -         17,000  7,800  5,000 

100,    -  500  250  589 

In  the  above  are  included  all  the  immigrants  above  40  resi- 
ding in  the  United  States  in  1830,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  allowance  for  them.  If  we  suppose  yV  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation above  40  to  be  of  foreign  birth,  which  is  a  large  esti- 
mate, we  shall  obtain  the  following  quantities  as  being  of  do- 
mestic production. 

Above  40,     .        -        -        -        -        1,422,000 

50, 786,000 

60, 878,000 

70, 139,000 

80, 34,000 

90, 4,500 

100, 485 

There  has  been  a  moderate  amount  of  emigration  from  Eng- 
land, rendering  it  proper  to  make  a  small  addition  to  the  amount 
of  its  population,  as  shown  by  the  census.  In  the  following 
statement  we  have  added  five  per  cent,  which  we  deem  suflicient 
to  meet  the  diminution  that  may  have  resulted  from  that  cause* 

Above  40, 3,453,000 

50, 2,050,000 

60, 1,092,000 

70, 428,000 

80, 100,000 

90, 7,665 

100, 262 
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We  DOW  give  the  population  of  the  several  countries  as  near- 
ly as  it  can  be  ascertained,  since  1730,  together  with  the  pro- 
portions thereof  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  latest  census. 
In  relation  to  France,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  former 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  1754,  it  was  estimated  at 
18,000,000;  and  we  shall  not  probably  err  very  greatly  in  es- 
timating it  to  have  increased  1,000,000  in  each  of  the  two  pre- 
vious decennial  periods. 

FRANOX. 


RemainiDff 

in  1831.» 

Pn^ortioii. 

Population  in  1730, 

16,000,000 

500 

1  in  32,000 

1740, 

17,000,000 

17,000 

1 

1,000 

1750, 

18,000,000 

180,000 

1 

100 

1760, 

19,800,000 

1,008,000 

1 

19.6 

1770, 

21,600,000 

2,885,000 

1 

7.5 

1780, 

23,500,000 

5,780,000 

1 

4.07 

1790, 

25,500,000 

9,555,000 

WALIS. 

1 

2.67 

1730, 

5,687,998 

262 

1 

21,700 

1740, 

6,829,705 

7,665 

1 

760 

1750, 

6,089,684 

100,000 

1 

60 

1760, 

6,479,781 

428,000 

1 

16.1 

1770, 

7,227,586 

1,002,000 

1 

6.6 

1780,       7,814,827        2,050,000     1  8.81 

1790,       8,540,788        3,458,000     1  2.47 

THE  UlflTED  STATES. 

The  free  population  of  1790,  was  34^50,000.  In  1688,  the 
whole  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Bancroftf  to  have  been  200,000. 
If  we  take  the  free  population  of  that  day  at  185,000,  and  add 


•  The  raider  een  hirdly  imil  to  be  ttruck  with  the  ftfit  Uiet,  notwitheUndiiif 
At  laeeewat  fPin  in  which  Franoe  wm  engaged  from  1793  to  1615,  Uie  proper* 
tiflo  of  her  population  of  1790  remaining  in  eziitanoe  in  1830,  would  appear  to 
be  nearij  aa  great  as  that  of  England.  We  ahall  haTe  occasion  to  show  that 
there  moat  be  a  materia]  error,  either  in  the  amount  of  the  population  during  the 
hat  eentnry,  or  in  the  quantity  of  peraona  of  mature  age  now  in  eziatence. 

t  History  of  the  United  Statee,  toI.  ii.,  p.  458. 
VOL.  III. — 4* 
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thereto  one-third  for  each  decennial  period,  we  shall  obtain  tlie 
amount  given  by  the  census  in  1790,  as  follows: 


Remiiniog 

hi  1830. 

Praperiii 

Population  ia  1690, 

185,000 

1700, 

246,000 

1710, 

328,000 

1720, 

487,000 

1780, 

582,000 

485 

1  in  1200 

1740, 

776,000 

4,500 

1         172 

1750, 

1,085,000 

34,000 

1           30 

1760, 

1,380,000 

189,000 

1           10 

1770,     1,840,000       876,000     1  4.8 

1780,     2,453,000       786,000     1  ai 

1790,     3,270,000     1,422,000     1  2^ 

If  we  possessed  returns  of  the  population  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, at  the  above  periods,  mth  their  ages,  or  if  the  rate  of  in- 
crease had  been  constant,  we  should  have  little  difficulty  in  as- 
certaining what  was  the  chance  of  life  in  each;  but  such,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  the  case.  It  is  difficult,  as  has  been  shown* 
to  ascertain  with  any  accuracy  even  the  gross  amount  of  po- 
pulation, and  the  rate  of  increase  has  varied  materially,  that 
of  England  in  the  first  30  years  of  the  last  century  having  been 
only  one-seventh,  whereas,  that  of  10  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury has  been  nearly  one-sixth,  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  youthful  bear  now  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
aged  than  they  did  in  former  times.  In  regard  to  France,  the 
change  in  the  rate  has  not  been  very  great,  and  we  may  per- 
haps assume,  that  the  proportions  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
last  century,  correspond  nearly  with  those  now  given  by  the  cen- 
sus. The  growth  of  the  population  of  England  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  corresponded  so  nearly  with  that  now  ob- 
served in  France,  that  we  shall  not  probably  err  materially  in 
supposing  the  distribution  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  with  that 
of  the  existing  population  of  the  latter  country.  That  of  the 
United  States  has  been  so  constant,  that  the  distribution  in  past 
times  must  have  corresponded  nearly  with  that  now  observed. 
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The  proportions  in  which  the  population  of  the  several  coun- 
tries are  divided^  agreeably  to  the  last  census,  are  as  follows, 
allowance  being  made  in  regard  to  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
landy  for  the  effects  of  immigration  and  emigration,  as  given 
at  page  24,  viz.  a  deduction  of  10  per  dent  from  all  above 
twenty  years  of  age  in  the  first  case,  and  an  addition  of  5  per 
cent  in  the  second. 


EnrUad. 

Anttecb 

Unte  lOjMn, 

3,400,000 

9,796,000 

9,386,900 

9,189,000 

80 

u 

3,464,000 

9,059,000 

1,898,400 

1,837,000 

SO 

u 

1,678,000 

1,608,000 

1,680,700 

1,637,000 

40 

M 

1,098,000 

M13,000 

1,340,800 

1,404,000 

50 

M 

648,000 

969,000 

1,016,800 

1,161,000 

SO 

M 

406,000 

674,000 

847,100 

899,000 

70 

U 

939,000 

463,000 

595300 

577,000 

80 

« 

103,000 

936,000 

949,800 

954,599 

90 

M 

99490 

60,400 

'49,300 

50,873 

100 

M 

4,000 

5,519 

4,900 

4,948 

AbofttlOO 

M 

480 

181 

100 

150 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

Here  we  find  the  proportion  under  20  increasing  with  the 
increase  in  the  productiveness  of  labour,  and  thus  in  France, 
where  wages  are  lowest,  it  is  less  than  in  the  Netherlands,  while 
in  England  it  is  less  than  in  the  United  States.  From  that  age 
forward,  until  we  reach  100,  we  find  a  decrease  in  the  propor- 
tion, in  almost  precisely  the  same  order,  the  only  important  ex- 
ception being  that,  in  the  United  States,  from  20  to  30,  the  num- 
bers are  greater  than  in  England,  a  fact  chiefly  attributable  to 
immigration,  as  that  is  the  age  at  which  it  generally  takes  place. 
The  numbers  are,  therefore,  somewhat  unnaturally  diminished 
in  England,  and  as  unnaturally  increased  in  the  United  States. 
When  we  attain  the  highest  point,  exceeding  100  years,  we  find 
the  order  is  again  changed,  and  the  proportion  of  persons  hav- 
ing attained  great  age  \s  greatest  in  the  United  States,  and  least 
in  the  Netherlands  and  France. 


*  We  iniert  the  KeUierlands  in  thit  fdace  wiUi  a  Tiew  to  thow  that  although 
the  proportioDa  eorrespond  moat  nearly  with  thoae  of  fVanoe,  there  !■  a  tendency 
to  approach  thoae  of  England  and  the  United  Statea,  thna  indicating  improfve- 
mcBt  in  the  productiTe  power;  hat  we  do  not  poaieM  the  materiala  neeewary 
ftr  wmtinw"g  the  oompariaon  throughoat 
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7%e  population  of  FiiAiroB,  in  1770,  having  been  21»600,0d0, 
there  must  have  been,  if  the  proportions*  were  the  same  as  at 
prMentr— 


Of  whidi  remain  In  19SU 

Under         10,  i.71S,000       between  60  end  70,  1,877^000  1  in  ^ 

From  10  to  90^  3,968,000  70         80,     888,000  1       43 

aO     30,3,536,000  80         90,     169,500  1     91.7 

30     40,  3,039,000  90        100,      16,500  1    184. 

40     50,9,508,000       abore  100,  500  15000. 


*  It  appean  to  oa  (hat  there  moat  be  a  material  error  in  the  ertfanatea  of  the 
rnmmnt  of  popoUtion  of  France  in  the  laat  centnry,  or  of  the  jpn^pertioiu  of  that 
now  eziating.  Agreeably  to  the  law  of  mortality  in  France,  aa  pnhliahed  in  the 
Annnaire  du  Bureau  dea  Longitodee— 1831,  pb  80— 

Of  7,051,607  peraona  that  would  be  liting  of  10  yean  and  under,  there  would 
be  feond,  nxiy  yean  aAerwarda,  between  the  agea  of  60  and  70, 1^613,087,  or  1 
in  437,  whereaa  they  appear  above  to  be  in  the  ntio  of  1  to  9.5. 

Of  5,957,005  between  10  and  90,  then  would  remain  between  70  aad  80» 
691,083,  or  1  in  7.6,  instead  of  1  in  4.8  as  above  giTon. 

Of  4,677,705  between  90  and  30,  then  would  remain  between  80  and  90, 
199,316,  or  1  in  3& 

Of  4,005,039  between  SO  and  40,  then  would  nmain  between  90  and  100, 
19g563,  or  1  in  319, 

Of  3,301,730  between  40  and  50,  then  would  remain  abore  100, 330,  or  1  in 
9096. 

Such  ii  the  ordinary  law  of  mortality,  making  no  allowance  fiir  the  deatruotiaii 
of  hundreda  of  thouaanda,  or  perhape  milliona,  by  wan  in  every  pert  of  Bnrope. 
If  the  rate  liaa  nmained  the  sane  during  the  past  70  yeaia,  and  then  now  eikt» 
aa  estimated,  1,877,000  between  60  and  70,  then  muat  have  been,  in  1770,  of 
10  and  under, 8,909,000 

898,000,  between  70  and  80,  would  give,  as  having  existed  be. 
tween  10  and  90, C^MMOO 

169,500,  between  80  and  90,  would  give,  between  90  and  30,    .       6475,000 

16,500,  between  90  and  100,  would  give,  between  30  and  40,    .       5,963,000 

500,  above  100,  would  give,  between  40  and  50,        .        .        -        4,548,000 


TMK    90,480,000 


Hon  we  have  30,480,000  persons  below  50  years  of  age,  whereaa  a  population 
of  21,600,000,  divided  as  at  present,  should  give,  as  is  above  shown,  less  than 
17,000,000. 

If  the  proportiona  stated  to  be  now  in  existence  be  oorreot,  the  populaliaB  of 
1770  should  have  been  37,000,000.  It  is  obviooa  that  then  must  be  some  mft. 
terial  error,  and  that  tlie  proportions  given  above,  which  approach  so  near  those 
of  England,  cannot  be  correct,  and  that  coneequently  tiw  chanoe  of  life  in  France 
ia  less  than  it  would  thence  appear  to  be. 
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That  of  EiroLAirD  avd  Wales  was  7fll2nffiO0,  and  if  the  pro- 
portions were  the  same  as  those  now  observed  in  France,  there 
most  have  been — 


orwU«h  renaiB  in  ISSl.* 

Under         10,  U78,000       betwMn  SOand  70,     66^000  1  in  U7 

Fran  10  to  20,  1,397,000  70         80,     396,000  1       4M 

90     30,  1.183,000  80         90,      99,000  1      193 

90     40,  1,015,000  90       100,        7,400  1    137. 

40    50,     838,000       abofe  100,  989  1  9053. 

This  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  result  of  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Equitable  Insurance  Company,  as  given  in  a  series 
of  tables  published  in  1834.    According  to  them — 

Of  48,380  persons  living  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20, 
12|881  win  be  living  between  70  and  80;  this  proportion  slight- 
ly exceeds  that  above  given,  being  1  in  3.75. 

Of  44,006  living  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  3,473  will 
be  living  between  the  ages  of  80  and  00,  being  1  in  12.9. 

Of  41,400  living  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  20S  will  be 
found  between  those  of  90  and  100,  being  1  in  202. 


The  growth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  been 
so  nearly  steady  that  the  proportions  into  which  it  is  now  di- 
vided must  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  existed  in  1770, 
at  which  time  the  whole  number  was  1,840,000.  Assuming 
that  to  be  the  case,  there  must  have  been — 


OfwhiAkicaai 

iniBitso.t 

Proportioik 

Under         10, 

599,000 

from  60  to  70, 

940,000 

1  in   9.5 

Fhiml0to90, 

433,000 

70      80, 

104,500 

1        4.14 

90     30, 

397.000 

80      90, 

30,000 

1       103 

30     40, 

184,000 

90    100, 

4,000 

1      46. 

40     50, 

190,000 

abore        100, 

485 

1     960. 

The  number  of  troops  caUed  into  service  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  was,  as  ascertained  by  the  New  Hampshire  His- 
torical Society,  288,134;  but  the  rolls  of  the  army  are  so  im- 
perfect, that  no  calculation  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  in 
actual  service.  Assuming  that  the  latter  amounted  to  288,000, 
and  that  all  of  them  were  of  the  class  that  in  1770  was 


*  Adding  5  per  cent  to  the  numben  given  by  the  i 
f  Dedncting  10  per  cent 
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between  10  and  20,  the  survivors  would  all  now  (1889)  be 
between  70  and  89  years  of  age.  The  number  now  borne 
on  the  pension  roll,  for  Revolutionary  services,  is  84,0009  but 
nearly  one-fifth  of  these  have  not  claimed  their  pensions  for 
several  years,  and  it  is  supposed  they  are  dead.  There  remain 
probably  28,000,  being  nearly  1  in  10  of  the  whole  number 
called  into  service,  a  proportion  which,  after  making  a  very 
moderate  allowance  for  deaths  in  battle,  and  by  disease  caused 
by  the  exposure  incident  to  war,  will  correspond  very  nearly 
with  the  result  obtained  by  the  above  calculation,*  and  prove  that 
the  duration  of  life  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  in  England, 
and  of  course  much  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  accordance  found  in  both  of  the  above  instances  tends 
to  show  that,  by  the  course  pursued,  we  may  obtain  a  tolerably 
near  approximation  to  the  duration  of  life. 

We  deem  results  thus  obtained  from  an  examination  of  ths 
movements  of  nations,  and  for  a  Ipng  series  of  years,  much 
more  likely  to  be  accurate,  than  those  which  are  obtained  from 
observations  on  small  portions  of  a  population,  or  for  short  pe- 
riods of  time.    Such  scattered  observations  as  can  be  obtained 


*  No  len  than  13  of  the  56  tigDon  of  the  Deolantion  of  Amerieui 
denee^  reached  the  age  of  80  yean  and  upwards,  m, 

Ghariea  CarroU,  of  Maiylaod, 95 

WiUiam  EUery,  of  Rhode  Uand, 93 

John  Adama,  of  MaaeachuflettB, 91 

Sanrael  Adams,           do.             81 

Kohert  Treat  Paine,     do             83 

Benjamin  FVanklxn,     da            84 

William  Williams,  of  Conneetiimt,       .....  81 

William  Floyd,  of  Long  Island, 87 

Thomas  M*Kean,  of  Pennsylyania, 83 

Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,     ......  83 

George  Wythe,           da             80 

Matthew  Thomtoo,  of  Ireland, 89 

FVancis  Lewis,  of  SocUh  Wales, 90 

Total,  1190 
Being  an  aTerage  of  86  years  and  3  months  eaeh,  and  the  aggregate  eioeie  ef 
the  ''time  honoured  thirteen'*  oyer  fborsocnre,  is  just  eighty  years.  No  deliberate 
aaemUy  of  equal  magnitude  was  ever  more  rsmarkahle  ibr  the  virtue,  tempe. 
ranee,  and  longevity  of  its  memben,  than  the  one  whidi  deolaved  the  Ameriean 
eolonies  free  and  independent 
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tood  Strongly  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  our  positioo,  that  the 
duration  of  life  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  pn^uctive  power, 
and  that,  consequently,  of  the  four  nations  to  which  we  have 
referred,  it  must  be  greatest  in  the  United  States,  and  least  in 
France.*  From  1807  to  1820,  the  deaths  in  Philadelphia 
were  as  1  to  47.86  of  the  population*!  In  New  York,  during 
16  years,  from  1819  to  1834,  including  the  year  of  the  pre- 
valence of  the  cholera,  they  were  as  1  to  36.  In  that  city, 
the  ratio  of  mortality  must  always  be  far  above  the  average  of 
the  country  at  large,  in  consequence  of  being  the  place  of  arri- 
val of  nearly  all  the  emigrants  from  Europe,  who,  to  a  great 
extent,  arrive  entirely  unprovided  with  the  means  of  support,  and 
Ignorant  of  the  best  mode  of  seeking  employment ;  unable,  fre- 
quently, to  support  themselves  in  the  city,  and  less  able  to  leave 
it,  they  are  crowded  into  uncomfortable  lodgings,  and  die  of 
disease  contracted  from  inhaling  a  vitiated  atmosphere.;t  If  we 
now  compare  the  mortality  in  those  cities  with  that  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  of  England,  we  find  that  in  Manchester  the 
deaths  are  1  in  35;  in  Birmingham,  1  in  80.7;  in  Liverpool,  1 
in  41  ;§  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  from  1821  to  1881,  they  are 
stated  at  1  in  85;||  in  Lancashire,  according  to  Mr.  Rickman,! 
one-half  of  the  males  that  are  born,  die  before  attaining  the 
age  of  7  years,  and  one-half  of  the  females  previous  to  17  years 
of  age. 

*  For  the  ProdaeUon  of  thofe  nations,  we  nmat  lefer  the  reader  to  our  eeoond 
volnme,  cfaapten  tu.  and  zt. 
t  Amerioan  Medieal  Journal,  toL  i^  p.  140. 
t  ComparatiTe  mortality  at  different  period*— 


TMff. 

PopaUtian. 

Deatbi. 

InldOS,       . 

75,770 

as  1  to  82.98 

1810, 

96,373        . 

1     46.49 

1815, 

100,649 

1      41.83 

1820, 

123,706        . 

1     37.19 

1825, 

166,086       . 

1     34.78 

1830, 

197,112        . 

1     37.92 

1835, 

270,089        - 

1     40.87 

Tnm  1810  to  1815,  Uiere 

an  at  snbeeqaent  times,  when  it  has  been  large. 

k  MX^nlloeb,  Prineiplee  o 

r  Political  Economy, 

Pbl73. 

|lfr.J.R.Edmonda,La] 

aoet,  September  10, 1839. 

f  Remarks  Preliminary  t 

o  the  Census  of  1831 

,p.46. 
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There  is  probably  no  mode  by  which  we  can  obtidn  more 
aceurtite  views  of  the  duration  of  life,  than  by  examining  the 
Operations  of  the  institutions  established  for  the  purpose  of  ef* 
fecting  insurance  on  lives.  Their  interest  prompts  them  to  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  laws  of  mortality,  and  the  compe- 
tition among  them  tends  to  keep  the  rate  of  charge  down  to  the 
minimum  point  Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  a  difficulty  that 
tends  to  make  the  premium  in  the  United  States  higher  than  in 
England,  even  where  the  risk  of  death  is  precisely  the  same.  Life 
intnirance  is  but  of  very  recent  date  among  them,  and  the  num- 
ber of  policies  issued  is  very  sroalL  The  expenses  of  manage- 
ment are  the  same  whether  the  amount  of  business  is  930,000 
or  9800,000;  and  those  expenses  must  be  met  by  higher 
premiums  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  amount  of  busi* 
ness  were  increased.  If  the  charge  be,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  same,  it  indicates  a,  considerably  less  amount  of 
risk.  That  the  reader  may  compare  them,  we  give  below  the 
premiums  demanded  by  the  offices  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
lind  Baltimore,  and  the  average  of  those  of  the  London  Assu- 
rance, the  Economic,  the  British  Commercial,  and  the  Pelican 
Companies  of  London,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are 
almost  precisely  the  same. 


American. 

Engluh. 

^ge.                percent. 

percent 

16,        •         1.62 

1,70 

26,        -        2,11 

2.13 

36,        -        2.81 

2.74 

46,        .        8.87 

aso 

66,        -        6,05 

5.83 

60,-7 

6.95 

Average,     3.91 

8,86 

A  recent  writer*  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  but  for 
immigration  ''  the  United  States  would  not  have  done  more,  in 
the  80  years  we  have  been  surveying,  (1800  to  1680,)  than 
keep  up  their  own  population,  or  very  gradually  to  increase  it** 
He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  from  observing  that,  in  1800,  of  a 

•  Sharan  Tonior,  Saer«d  Hutory  of  the  Wdrid,  toL  iit,  letter  Viii. 
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population  of  5,309,758,  only  809,760  were  females  above  U 
and  under  45,  or  within  the  period  of  reproduction.  •  He  Ihence 
infers  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  each  of  these  must  have 
above  6)  children,  in  order  to  produce  a  new  generation  of  the 
same  number,  and  without  augmentation. 

The  real  amount  Of  the  population  was  less  by  1,000,000  than 
Mr.  Turner  makes  it,  and  of  this  about  one-half^  or  2,100,000, 
was  under  16,  being  the  product  of  the  very  class  upon  which 
Mr.  Turner  would  impose  the  duty  of  reproducing  not  only 
themsehesj  but  their  children.  If  the  809,760  females  between 
16  and  45  had  had,  on  an  average,  2  children  each,  the  amount 
would  have  been  1,619,520,  or  within  500,000  of  the  whole 
number  of  those  below  16. 

Mr.  Turner  observes  that  not  one-eighth  part  of  the  existing 
population  had  reached  45,  and  thence  inferred  that  ^'th^  dura- 
tion of  life  was  too  abridged  for  a  series  of  four  decennial  pe- 
riods, to  admit  of  any  thing  like  a  geometrical  augmentation.** 

It  is  well  known  that  in  no  part  of  Europe  is  the  duration  of 
life  so  great  as  in  England,  and  yet  that  country  offers  a  series 
of  proportions  very  much  resembling  those  of  the  United  States.* 
If  a  French  writer  had  asserted  that  little  more  than  Ijf  of  the 
people  of  England  attained  45,  whereas  nearly  i  of  those  of 
France  did  so,  Mr.  Turner  would  have  deemed  the  assertion 
very  absurd,  yet  it  ^vould  have  been  in  exact  accordance  with 
that  which  he  has  made  in  regard  to  the  United  States. 

*  See  p.  97,  ante. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  RATIO  OF  MARRIAGES  TO  FOPULATION^FRANCE^ 
THE  NETflERLANDS^ENGLAND.— THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tub  usual  mode  of  itating  the  ratio  of  marriages  to  popula- 
tion»  is  one  that  leads  to  great  error.  In  a  country  in  which 
the  latter  is  increasing  rapidly,  the  proportion  below  the  age  for 
contracting  matrimony  is  very  large,*  and  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  population  may  be  small,  even  when  nearly  every 
person  marries  on  obtaining  the  proper  age  therefor;  while  in 
another  which  increases  slowly,  the  proportion  may  be  large, 
while  the  number  who  remain  unmarried  may  be  very  great 
Thus  in  the  United  States,  where  almost  all  marry,  the  propor- 
tion is  stated  at  1  in  140,  whereas,  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
^eUbaiairti  are  very  numerous,  it  is  stated  at  1  in  130.  The 
same  error  is  produced  by  an  alteration  in  the  rate  of  increase 
of  a  nation.  Thus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  mar^ 
riages  in  England  were  stated  at  1  in  115,  whereas  they  are 
now  said  to  be  only  1  ia  124.  From  this  we  should  naturally  con- 
clude that  the  proportion  of  unmarried  was  increasing,  whereas 
it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  it  is  decreasing ;  and  we  should 
suppose  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  remain  unmarried,  whereas  in  no  country  does  so  small  a 
portion  remain  so.  Such  statements  convey  no  clear  ideas  to 
the  mind.  They  are  not  only  useless,  but  injurious,  as  they 
tend  to  mislead  those  who  are  in  search  of  truth. 

By  a  different  mode  of  proceeding  we  may  obtain  mpre  cor- 
rect views.  The  marriages  that  take  place  in  the  period  from 
1880  to  1840,  have  reference  to  the  births  that  took  place  in 
that  between  1810  and  1820.  We  know  the  number  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  proportion  which  they  bore  to  population,  and  by  re- 
ferring the  marriages  to  the  same  period,  we  shall  show  at  once 
what  was  the  number  of  births  yielded  by  a  given  population — 
what  proportion  thereof  lived  to  attain  maturity — and  how  many 

•  See  table  ft!  p.  27. 
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marriages  resulted  therefrom.  Id  181 1,  the  population  of  Eng- 
hnd  was  0,551,000,  and  the  births  were  354,000,  and  if  80  per 
cent  attained  maturity  in  1834,  there  would  be  283,000  per- 
sons, or  141,500  couples.  If  the  marriages  were  130,000,  we 
should  then  state  it  as  follows: 

Births,  1  in  27. 

Loss  by  death,  20  per  cent 

Marriages,  1  in  73. 
The  population  being  given,  we  should  at  once  have  before 
us  the  number  who  remained  unmarried.  Let  it  be  stated,  for 
instance,  that  the  births  in  a  nation  are  as  1  in  28,  that  70 
per  cent  attain  maturity,  and  tliat  the  marriages  are  as  1  in 
100  of  the  population.  The  existing  numbers  are  5,000,000, 
and  from  this  we  immediately  ascertain  that  the  births  of  the 

year  will  be 178,571 

that  the  number  that  will  attain  maturity  will  be  125,000 

that  the  number  of  marriages  among  them  will  be  50,000 
that  the  number  of  persons  that  will  marry  will  be  100,000 
that  the  unmarried  will  be  •        •        •        .         25,000 

being  as  1  to  4  of  the  married. 

In  estimating  the  ratio  which  the  marriages  of  FaAircB  bear 
to  the  population,  we  are  met  by  a  difficulty  resulting  from 
the  long  period  in  which  the  nation  was  engaged  in  war,  re- 
quiring the  services  of  a  large  portion  of  the  younger  males 
in  the  field,  and  leaving  at  home  only  the  females  and  the  aged. 
Tlie  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was  insecurity 
and  poverty,  tending  to  delay  the  period  of  marriage  at  that 
time,  and  to  increase  unnaturally  the  number  of  marriages  at 
a  later  period,  as  we  shall  show  has  been  the  case.  In  the  period 
from  1704  to  1808,  the  average  population  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded 26|000,000,  and  if  the  births  bore  the  same  ratio  thereto 
that  we  have  shown  thom  to  have  done  in  the  years  from  1817 
to  1831,*  they  would  have  been  about  11,500,000.  Oftheae* 
ooe-half  would  die  before  attaining  the  age  of  23,  in  the  period 
from  1817  to  1831,  leaving  5,750,000,  or  2,875,000  couples,  being 
an  annual  average  of  205,000,  whereas  the  marriages  amounted 
lo  237,000.  A  very  large  portion  of  these  must  have  been  of  per- 

•  Ptg«]9,ffiile. 
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fons  who  remained  unmarried  in  the  previous  period,  in  codso* 
quence  of  the  various  difficulties  resulting  from  a  state  of  war, 
and  thus  the  ratio  is  unnaturally  increased.  The  births  in  1817 
having  been  944,000,  and  one-half  dying  before  attaining  28, 
the  whole  number  that  will  remain  in  1S40  cannot  exceed 
472,000,  giving  236,000  couples,  or  1  in  125  to  the  population 
of  1817.  We  are  warranted,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  as 
the  highest  possible f  permanent^  ratio.  The  actual  number  is  1  in 
109.  What  is  the  /rue,  or  natural  one,  can  only  be  ascertained 
aAer  that  country  shall  have  been  for  a  longer  period  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity  and  prosperity. 

Ip  the  Nbtherlaitds,  the  long  duration  of  war  has  caused 
the  marriages  to  be  in  like  manner  unnaturally  increased.  If 
we  take  the  population,  from  1792  to  1802,  at  5,000,000,  and  the 
births  at  their  present  rate,  1  to  28,  we  shall  obtain  less  than 
180,000,  of  which  only  53  per  cent  would  obtain  the  age  of  28, 
giving  95,000  persons,  or  47,500  couples.  It  is  not  possible  that 
•o  large  a  number  of  births  should  have  taken  place,  or  that  so 
large  a  proportion  should  have  survived  the  campaigns  of  6er« 
many,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Italy,  yet  we  find  the  marriages  from 
1815  to  1825  nearly  equal  thereto,  having  been  above  43,000 
in  number.  Many  of  these  must  have  been  brought  within  this 
period,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  facility  of  obtaining 
subsistence  during  the  peaceful  period  between  1815  and  1880, 
and  therefore  the  present  is  not  the  natural  state  of  things. 
From  1815  to  1825,  the  births  slightly  exceeded  2,000,000,  of 
which  1,060,000  would  arrive  at  the  age  of  23,  in  the  period 
from  1838  to  1848,  being  an  average  of  106,000.  If  all  mar- 
ried, they  would  give  53,000  couples;  and  as  the  average 
population  from  1815  to  1825  was  5,670,000,  we  obtain  as  the 
greatest  possible  average  of  marriages,  1  in  108.  The  actual 
proportion  for  some  years  was  1  in  116.  What  woidd  be  the 
luUural  proportion,  is  only  to  be  asTcertained  after  a  long  series 
of  years  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

From  1795  to  1807,  the  population  of  EiroLAin>  averaged 
about  9,250,000  persons.  Allowing  the  same  rate  of  mortality 
and  increase  as  at  present,  the  births  would  have  been  827,000, 
and,  if  we  suppose  70  per  cent  thereof  to  attain  maturity,  the 
average  number  in  the  period  from  1819  to  1880  would  have 
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been  S29,000.  The  quantity  mustt  however,  have  been  far  less, 
•a  the  increaae  from  1790  to  1810,  a  period  of  20  years,  was 
only  22  per  cent,  whereas  from  1620  to  1880,  a  period  of  only 
10  years,  it  was  nearly  16  per  cent  The  mortality  among 
both  old  and  young  was  far  greater  in  the  first  period  than  in 
the  last,  and  while  the  births  were  fewer,  the  proportion  living 
to  attain  maturity  was  smaller.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
210,000  persons,  equal  to  105,000  couples,  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum quantity*  This  would  give,  if  all  married,  1  in  88.  With 
the  increased  health  of  the  present  period,  the  ratio  of  possible 
marriages  rises,  and  thus  the  births  of  1810,  405,000  in  num- 
ber,* would  probably  give,  in  1842,  about  296^000  persons  of 
the  age  of  28,  equal  to  148,000  couples,  being  1  to  74  of  the 
population  of  1810.  We  may,  therefore,  take  this  as  the  highest 
fogsibk  ratia  The  actual  average  in  the  period  between  1819 
and  1880,  was  103,708,  being  1  in  80  to  the  population  of  1706 
to  1807,  twenty-three  years  previous. 

The  average  population  of  the  Uvitbd  States,  from  1795 
to  1805,  was  4,304,000,  and  the  average  births  must  have  been 
215,000.  If  73  per  cent  of  these  attained  the  age  of  23,  and  all 
then  married,  there  would  be  from  1818  to  1828,  157,000  per- 
sons, giving  78,500  couples,  or  1  in  55  of  the  population  from 
which  they  were  derived,  as  the  greatest  possible  proportion. 
The  number  of  births  required  in  that  period  is  3,969,000,t  giv- 
ing an  annual  average  of  nearly  397,000.  If  we  suppose  each 
marriage  to  yield  5i  births,  the  number  must  average  74,500, 
or  1  in  58.  If  we  take  70,000  as  the  number,  it  will  give  1 
m  61. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  these  seve- 
ral natiras.  In  the  first  column  is  given  the  greatest  possible, 
permaneiUf  proportion  of  marriages  to  population.  In  the  se- 
cond is  given  the  actual  ratio.  In  a  natural  state  of  things,  this 
will  always  be  somewhat  below  the  first;  but  after  a  period  of 
war  and  insecurity,  it  will  generally  be  found  for  a  time  some- 
what exceeding  it,  and  the  amount  of  the  excess  will  probably 
nark  the  extent  of  the  disturbance  that  has  been  experienced. 
It  was  greater  in  France  than  throughout  Holland  and  Belgium, 

•fiwtdbbatpwlf,«iilt.  f  fiw  tabit  at  p.  19,  ciilf. 
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ftnd  therefore  we  find  the  excess  of  the  actual  over  the  posrible^ 
/Mnfiait6ii<yaverage»  confined  to  the  former.  Id  the  third  column  " 

is  given  the  usual  mode  of  stating  the  ratio  of  marriages  to  po-  /, 

pulatioa  A  glance  at  this  will  satisfy  the  roader  that  it  con- 
yeys  no  information  whatever,  while  the  others  show  the  actual 
movement  of  the  population,  and  enable  us  to  deduce  therefrom 
the  actual  condition  of  the  peopla 

Penntnent  vmnge       Actual  Uiuny 

cuuuil  noeed         mairiafai.  ftatad  ma 

France^  -        -        -  1  in  125  1  in  109  1  in  184 

Kingdom  of  Netberlandsp  1      100  1      116  1      128 

England,        -        -        -  1        74  1        89  1      127 

United  States,         -        -  1        55  1        61  1      140 

Dr.  Hawkins,  in  his  Medical  Statistics,  says,  ^In  England, 
the  proportion  of  marriages  has  diminished  since  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  estimated  at  1  in  115  indivi- 
duals. The  census  of  1801,  lowered  the  proportion  to  1  in  123; 
that  of  1811,  to  1  in  126;  and,  finally,  in  1821,  we  find  only  1 
in  181." 

In  order  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  and  of  the 
deductions  that  might  be  made  from  it,  we  must  take  the  popu- 
lation of  England  at  several  periods,  as  follows: 

1780, 7,100,000;  of  whom  were  married,  in  1801,67,288  couples. 

1791,  7,700,000.— Marriages  in  1812,  84,000. 

1801,  8,331,164— Marriages  in  1822,  98,878. 

1811,  9,551,528.— Marriages  in  1832,  supposed  110,000. 

1821,  11,261,439. 

1831, 13,086,675. 

By  pursuing  the  course  already  adopted  of  comparing  the 
number  of  marriages  with  the  population  which  produced  the 
parties  now  capable  of  contracting  marriage,  vis.  that  of  firom 
20  to  23  years  previously,  we  obtain  the  following  results: 

In  1700,  the  number  of  marriages  was  to  the  existing  popu- 
lation, 1  in  115,  and  as  the  increase  at  that  time  was  exceed- 
ingly  slow,  it  is  probable  that  it  bore  nearly  the  same  proportion 
to  the  population  of  1678  or  1679. 

In  1780,  the  population  being  7,100,000,  and  the  number  of 
marriages  in  1801  being  67,288,  the  ratio  would  be  1  in  105. 
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In  1791,  tite  population  being  7»600,000,  and  the  number  of 
marriages  in  1812,  849000»  the  ratio  would  be  1  in  90. 

In  1801,  the  population  being  8,831,164,  and  the  marriages 
in  1822, 98,878,  the  ratio  would  be  1  in  84. 

In  1811,  the  population  being  9,551,528,  and  the  marriages  in 
1882,  supposed  110,000,  the  average  would  b6  1  in  87, 
Showing  a  nearly  steady  increase  in  the  ratio  of  marriages 
to  population,  when  properly  examined,  and  showing  that  as  the 
condition  of  any  people  improves,  the  disposition  to  matrimony 
is  more  readily  indulged. 

The  small  difference  in  the  ratio  of  1821  and  1881,  is  readi- 
ly explained  by  the  emigration  of  large  numbers  of  persons  of 
the  age  proper  to  contract  matrimony. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  FECDNDITT.— FRANCE^THE  NETHESLANDa— ENOLAND^ 
THE  UNITED  STATEa 

The  number  of  births  in  Fravce  from  the  year 

1817  to  1630,  inclusive,  was        -        -        •        ia,545,482 
Of  these  the  illegitimate  were        .       ^       .  955,787 

The  legitimate, 12,589,745 

The  latter  bemg  as  18.17  to  1  of  the  former,  and  giving 
8.79  as  the  fruits  of  each  marriage. 


From  1815  to  1625,  the  births  in  the  Nether- 
lands were 2,015,646 

The  illegitimate  were  as  1  to  15  of  the  legitimate, 
or  about  126,006 


1,889,646 


The  marriages  were  4804247,  and  the  product  of  each,  4.89 
births. 


From  1819  to  1830,  the  marriages  in  EiraLAirD  averaged 
10a70a  From  1820  to  1831,  the  births  averaged  444,000,  of 
which  the  illegitimate  were  as  1  in  20.  The  annual  emigration 
of  5,000  married  couples  would  reduce  the  births  as  much  as 
the  illegitimate  would  increase  them,  and  such  we  doubt  not  has 
been  the  case.  If  so,  the  productive  marriages  would  be  re- 
duced to  98,708,  and  the  births  to  422,000,  or  4.80  to  each. 


The  number  of  births  required  in  the  Uitited  States,  from 
1816  to  1828,  averaged  897,000.  Owing  to  the  facility 
of  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence,  almost  all  marry,  and 
marriages  take  place  early,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
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illogitimate  chfldren  are  few  in  number.  If  we  estimate  them 
at  1  in  60  it  will  be  a  liberal  allowance^  and  will  require  be- 
tween 6,000  and  7,000,  leaving  390,000  legitimate.  If  we  take 
the  marriages  at  70,000,  it  will  require  6.66  births  to  each 
to  supply  that  quantity. 

Here  we  obtain  nearly  the  same  order  as  in  the  two  pro- 
eedii^  chapters,  to  wit : 

France,   -        -        -        .  a79 

Netherlands,     ...  4.S9 

England,  -        -        -  4.30 

United  States,  -        -  5.56 

We  have  little  doubt  that  the  marriages  of  England  would 
be  found,  were  the  information  perfectly  accurate,  more  pro- 
ductive than  those  of  the  Netherlands. 

In  France,  the  illegitimate  births  average,  per 

annum, 68,200 

In  the  Netherlands^ 12,600 

In  England, 22,200 

In  the  United  States,  probably,         ...  6,000 

If  each  unmarried  mother  gave  birth  to  three  children,  we 
should  have  of  such  mothers, 

InFrancci   -        -  -  22,733 

The  Netherlands,  -  4,200 

England,          -  -  7,400 

United  States,  -  2,000 

The  number  of  females  yearly  arriving  at  maturity  in  the 
above  countries,  is  estimated  to  be 

In  France,    -        -  -  205,000 

The  Nedierlands,  -  50,000 

England,          -  -  105,000 

United  States,  -  78,500 

And  it  follows  that  the  unchaste  must  be  to  the  chaste, 

In  France,  in  the  ratio  of  1  to   OJSM 
The  NeUieriandsp         1  to  11.0 
England,  1  to  14.18 

United  States,  1  to  MM 

VOL.  m.— 6 
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Here  we  find  morality  maintaining  the  same  order  as  mar- 
riage, and  the  fecundity  of  marriages  greatest  where  men  ex- 
perience the  least  difficulty  in  obeying  the  natural  impulse  to 
take  a  partner  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  prosperity  and 
adversity.  As  poverty  and  wretchedness  tend  to  diminish  the 
power  of  contracting  marriage,  so  do  they  tend  to  do  away 
that  feeling  which  prompts  to  correct  conduct,  and  precisely  in 
the  same  order  with  the  ease  and  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  chastity  observed  by  the  unmarried  female. 
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CHAPTER  Vi 

OF  EBflORATION^FRANCE^THE  NETHERLANBeU- ENGLAND^ 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  emigration  is  caused  by  a  diminu- 
UoD  of  the  return  to  labour,  whereas  population  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  worldt  and  it  is  only 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  difficulty  in  obtaining  subsistence 
and  in  accumulating  the  amount  of  capital  necessary  to  enable 
men  advantageously  to  change  their  places  of  residence.  The 
clearing  of  new  farms  and  the  building  of  new  houses  are 
works  bf  great  labour.  Where  men  are  destitute  of  capital, 
they  continue  to  divide  farms  among  themselves  and  their 
children,  until  they  are  reduced  to  holdings  so  small  that  the 
whole  produce  scarcely  affords  them  food.  Where  labour  is 
productive,  capital  accumulates,  new  farms  are  brought  into 
activity,  and  new  houses  are  built,  and  with  every  extension  of 
cultivation  over  soils  that  by  distance  ftom  market  or  other 
causes  are  rendered  inferior,  we  find  an  increase  in  the  return  to 
labour,  accompanied  by  an  improvement  of  conditioa  Emi- 
gration is  an  evidence  of  the  productiveness  of  labour,  and  it 
increases  with  the  increase  of  capital.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
is  it  so  great  as  in  the  United  States,  and  from  no  part  of  the 
United  States  is  it  so  great  as  from  New  England,  where  the  re- 
ward of  labour  is  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.* 
We  have  no  means  of  showing  its  extent,  but  the  fact  is  un- 
questionable. Next  to  the  United  States  is  England,  in  which 
we  find  the  migrating  tendency  daily  increasing  with  increase 
in  the  facility  of  accumulating  capital.  The  settlement^laws 
have  tended  greatly  to  impede  the  transfer  of  population  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  and  have  compelled  vast 
numbers  to  emigrate  to  the  colonies,  who  could  have  been  heir 
ter  employed  at  home ;  but  under  the  new  poor-law  system,  a 
different  state  of  things  will  probably  arise.  The  amount  of 
emigration  from  Great  Britain,  in  the  eight  years  from  1826 
to  1832,  both  inclusive,  was  as  follows: 

•  Vol  iL,  p.  3U. 
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1825, 

14,891, 

1829, 

-   80,058, 

1826, 

20,900, 

1830, 

-   56,907, 

1827, 

28,003, 

1831, 

83,160, 

1828, 

26,002, 

1882, 

.   103,140, 

The  period  embraced  ia  the  above  table  has  been  attended 
with  a  very  decided  improvement  of  condition,*  producing  in- 
creased ability  to  emigrate. 

The  people  of  Scotland  emigrate  freely,  ivhereas  when  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  disturbed  and  men  found  it  impossi- 
ble  to  do  more  than  obtain  the  commonest  food,  there  was  no 
emigration.  The  land  was  split  up  into  the  smallest  holdings,! 
because  none  possessed  the  power  of  removing  themselves. 

The  emigration  of  Ireland  is  large,  and  tends  to  increase 
with  the  increased  means  of  the  peoples.  Many  more  now 
resort  to  England  than  did  so  in  former  times,  and  great 
numbers  transfer  themselves  to  Canada  and  other  British  pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  to  the  United  States.  The  ability  to  emi- 
grate is  an  evidence  that  their  condition^  is  better  than  that  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  continent,  who  are  chained 
to  the  soil  by  want  of  means  to  remove  themselves. 

From  France  there  is  almost  literally  no  emigration  to 
foreign  countries.  One  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  French  is  the 
language  of  the  people,  whereas  English  is  the  language  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  world.  That  cause  would  not,  however,  pre- 
vent them  from  transferring  themselves  from  one  part  of  France 
to  another,  and  yet  we  see  vast  bodies  of  land  remaining  un- 
cultivated in  one  quarter,];  while  in  otiier  parts  it  is  divided 
into  portions  so  small  that  the  plough  is  no  longer  used  for  cul- 
tivation.§  The  people  of  Switzerland  enjoy  fewer  natural  ad- 
vantages, but  they  remain  at  peace,  employing  themselves  in 
production,  and  are  consequently  enabled  to  traverse  France 
on  their  way  to  America,  while  those  of  France  remain  at 
home,  unable  to  change  their  residence,  because  so  large  a 
portion  of  their  time  and  labour  is  employed  in  impairing  the 
condition  of  others,  instead  of  improving  their  own. 

*  See  foL  U  p.  955,  «iil«.  f  See  toL  i^  p.  65,  anfe. 

I  8etfeLii,p.l74,Miff.  «  See  foL  iL,  p.  133,  Miff . 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

BFnaSNCT    OF    LABOU&r-FRANCE^THE    NETHERLANM^ 
ENGLAJND^THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wg  now  proceed  to  compare  the  several  populations  as 
regards  efficiency  of  labour.  This  would  seem  to  be  hardly 
necessary,  when  we  could  point  to  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, the  Netherlands,  and  France,  and  show  that  the  reward 
of  labour  in  the  first,  in  which  population  increased  most 
rapidly,  was  greater  than  in  the  second,  which  increased  less 
rapidly, — that  it  was  greater  in  the  second  than  in  the  third, 
and  greater  in  the  third  than  in  the  fourth,  in  which  the  growth 
of  population  was  slowest;*  yet  as  several  recent  writers  have 
asserted  that  labour  was  most  productive  where  population  was 
stationary,  or  but  slowly  increasing,  we  deem  it  proper  to  com- 
pare the  muscular  power  of  the  several  nations.  The  efficient 
population  is  to  be  found  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  and 
of  that  there  are  in  every  10,000,000  in  the  several  countries, 


Vailed  Suicfc 

X>Cl»d. 

Xc<kcria.dfc 

Tnaf, 

From  15  to  20, 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

837,000 

837,000 

20     30, 

1,781,000 

1,574,000 

1,681,000 

1,637,000 

80     40, 

1,091,000 

1,181,000 

1,341,000 

1,404,000 

40     46, 

600,000 

600,000 

650,000 

600,000 

4,872,000    4,855,000  4,409,000    4,476,000 

Here  there  is  no  material  diflerence.  The  remainder  of  the 
papulation  is  thus  divided : 

Below  15,            4,610,000    8,900,000  8,378,000    8,182,000 

Above  45,            1,018,000    1,745,000  2,218,000    2,840,000 

10,000,000  10,000,000  10,000,000  10,000,000 

We  find  in  the  United  States,  below  the  age  of  15, 1,400,000 
more  than  are  to  be  found  in  France,  in  which  country  their 
place  is  occupied  by  those  below  45  and  100.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble that  two  countries  could  exist,  in  which  the  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people  should  be  exactly  equal,  and  the 
population  be  divided  as  the  United  States  and  France  are 

*  8m  v«L  iL,  chapters  xl  and  x?. 
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above  shown  to  be»  we  should  admit  that  the  labour-power  of 
the  latter  was  greatest  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The 
population  of  France  increases  slowly  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  subsistence,  and  it  will  increase  more  rapidly  with 
every  increase  in  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained. 
A  slow  increase  of  numbers  is  invariably  attendant  upon  and  is 
an  evidence  of  unproductiveness  of  labour. 

We  have  ahready  shown  what  is  the  physical  condition  of 
the  labouring  population  of  France.  In  the  DeparUmeni  du 
Nord^  there  are  annually  rejected  of  the  conscripts  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  number,  for  infirmities  and  deformities.  In 
the  Depariemeni  des  Boucke$  du  Rhane^  1  id  12  is  rejected.  If 
such  be  the  capacity  for  labour  of  the  yoUng,  what  must  it  be 
among  the  aged?  By  reference  to  a  former  chapter,  the  reader 
will  see  that  with  hard  labour  and  low  wages,  inferior  nourish- 
ment, clothing,  and  lodging,  the  physical  condition  of  the  popit 
lation  is  low,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  those  above  45  are 
incapable  of  acquiring  the  means  of  support,  and  are  a  burthen 
upon  the  productive  portion  of  the  nation,  instead  of  an  aid  to 
it*  We  hazard  little  in  saying  that  there  is  a  higher  degree  of 
muscular  power  in  the  1,018»000  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  above  45,  than  in  the  2,340,000  of  the  people  of  France. 

If  such  be  the  case  with  regard  to  muscular  power,  how 
much  more  so  is  it  with  the  intellectual  1  In  the  exact  ratio 
of  the  growth  of  population,  do  we  find  the  desire  for  educa*^ 
tion  and  the  ability  to  obtain  it  In  France,  the  mass  of  the 
population  is  ignorant  to  a  Aegte^  that  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able.t  In  the  Netherlands  we  find  the  proportion  of  the  edcK 
cated  increase.  In  England  it  is  still  greater,  but  in  the  United 
States  we  find  scarcely  any  who  cannot  both  write  and  read. 
With  the  increase  of  intellectual  capital,  we  find  a  constant 
diminution  in  the  necessity  for  severe  bodily  labour,  and  thus 
the  aged  and  the  youthful  are  enabled  to  contribute  in  aid  of 
production.  We  think  the  reader  will  now  be  prepared  to 
agree  with  us  that  the  productive  power  of  a  nation  tends  to 
increase  with  the  increase  in  the  ratio  which  the  youthful  bear 
to  the  aged,  a  rapid  increase  of  population  being  a  necessary 
consequence  of  high  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  condition. 

•  See  ?oL  iL,  p.  914.  f  See  voL  11,  p.  188,  tmU. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

SUMBIARY. 


Wb  now  submit  the  following  view  of  the  order  in  which 
several  countries  stand,  as  regards  the  several  matters  treated 
of  in  the  preceding  chapters,  as  well  as  in  that  essential  requisite 
for  prosperityi  security  of  person  and  property.* 


l.U.  States.      l.U.  States.      l.U.  States.      l.U.  States. 
9.  England.       3.  England.       2.  England.       2.  England 
8.  Netherlands.  3.  Netherlands.  3.  Netherlands.  3.  Netherlands. 
4.  France.         4.  France.         A.  France.         4.  France. 


l.U.  States.      LIT.  States.      LU.  States.      1.  U.  States. 
9.  Netherlands.  2.  England.       2.  England.       2.  England. 
Si  England.       8.  Netherlands,  a  Netherlands.  8.  Netherlands. 
4.  France.         4.  France.         4.  France.        4.  France. 

Where  person  and  property  are  most  secure,  production  will 
be  greatest,  and  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  man  will 
be  highest;  there  will  he  be  most  disposed  to  contract  matri- 
mony*  and  there  will  the  fecundity  of  marriages  be  greatest; 
there  the  unmarried  adults  will  be  in  smallest  ratio  to  the  mar- 
ried, and  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  will  be  smallest; 
and  there  will  the  duration  of  life  be  longest  Such  is  the  law 
which  common  sense  would  teach,  and  such  is  the  law  that 
is  to  be  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  operations  of  the 
world. 


We  have,  it  is  true,  confined  ourselves  to  four  nations,  but  a 
law  that  is  true  in  regard  to  that  number,  will  be  found  equally 
so  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  look  to  India, 
we  find  in  Bengal,  where  security  is  established  and  taxation 
is  comparativdy  light,  a  rapid  increase  of  populatioot  whereas 

*  8m  vol  iL,  dnpten  iL,  ul,  and  zr. 
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in  Southern  India,  where  security  is  of  much  more  recent  date, 
and  taxation  is  heavy,  the  increase  is  very  slow.*  As  regards 
most  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  we  do  not  possess  information 
sufficient  for  such  an  examination  as  would  be  necessary  for 
the  proof  or  disproof  of  the  proposition  we  have  othrei.  One 
writer  informs,  us  that  Prussia  doubles  her  population  in  26 
years.f  Another  makes  it  39,;^  whereas  the  last  census  shows 
an  increase  of  34  per  cent  in  21  years,  according  to  which  it 
would  double  in  about  48  years.  According  to  one,§  Austria 
doubles  in  44  years,  whereas  a  secondjl  makes  it  53.6,  while 
M.  Dupin  makes  it  69  years.  According  to  the  Revue  Bri- 
tannique,  France  doubles  in  125  years,  whereas,  agreeably  to 
M.  Dupin,  the  term  is  only  105  years.  The  first  allows  84 
years  for  the  Netherlands,  and  the  last  only  56^,  while  ML 
Rau  allows  74  years.  Russia  in  Europe  is  said  to  double  in 
48  years,  but  the  following  facts  will  show  how  little  is  the  de- 
peikleoce  to  be  placed  upon  any  such  statements.  In  the  most 
recent  statistics  of  Russia,1f  we  find  the  following  information 
in  regard  to  the  government  of  Moscow.  M.  Storch  gave  it, 
in  1795,  a  population  of  1,139,006.  Wickman,  in  1818^ 
1,246,000.  ZiabloiTski,  in  1814,  985,800.  Hassel,  m  1829, 
1,337,900,  and  M.  ArsenieflT,  in  1831, 1,200,000.  M.  Schmtz- 
kr,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  its  actual  amount, 
takes  the  population  of  1796,  adds  thereto  the  births  since  that 
time»  and  deducts  the  deaths,  by  which  process  be  obtains 
1,462,884.  He  feels  himself  fully  authorized  to  fix  it  at  1,800,000 
souls***  The  government  of  Vladimir,  formerly  pari  of  that  of 
Moscow,  ini  stated  by  Wickman,  in  1813,  at  960^600;  by  2Sab- 
lofiski,  in  1814,  at  1,105,132;  by  Balbi,  in  1826,  at  1,835,000; 
by  Hassel,  in  1829,  at  1,834,500;  and  by  Arseniefi^  in  1831, 
at  991,000.  Pursuing  the  same  course  as  in  relation  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Moscow,  M.  Schnitzler  deems  himself  authorized 
to  fix  it»  pravuairenUnU  at  1,100,000.-^  If  such  be  the  state  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  heart  of  the  empire,  what  must  it 

*  Westnunater  Review,  No.  zIt.,  p,  118.  f  Dapia. 

t  Revue  Britumiqne,  quoted  by  Bl  Vmenemre.      §  IhML     |  FhsAMor  Ran. 
V  U  RwiOk  k  IMegii^  el  te  FklMidei  "Milaev  aiMMqve,  Geegt^^ 
Hiftoriqiie.    Par  M.  J.  H.  Sehnitiler,  Ptrit,  1835. 
••  P*S«  89.  ft  Fife  lOl 


be  in  the  remote  districts  T  Even  in  England  it  is  a  matter  of 
question  whether  the  deaths  are  1  in  47.2 ;  1  in  50 ;  1  in  54 ; 
1  in  58 ;  or  1  in  59.  Such  being  the  case,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
the  reader  that  \ve  do  not  possess  facts  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
belief  of  the  existence  of  any  other  law  than  the  plain  and 
simple  one  that  we  have  stated. 

The  case  of  the  Republic  of  Guanaxuato  is  frequently  ad- 
duced as  evidence  of  a  diflerent  state  of  things.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  deaths  are  1  in  19.70,  the  births  1  in  10.08,  and  the 
marriages  1  in  69.70.  In  I'eference  to  this,  we  have  only  to 
say,  that  we  do  not  know  the  fact,  and  that  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  reason  in  relation  to  it  when  it  shall  have  been 
established.  While  Prussia  and  France,  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  are  in  dispute,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  we 
shall  obtain  returns  worthy  of  confidence  from  Guanaxuato^ 
Mexico,  Peru,  or  Chili.  In  the  meantime,  we  mfty  rest  assured 
that,  with  security  and  cheap  government,  population  will  grow, 
and  that  the  growth  of  the  one  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  other.  The  growth  of  population  may  therdbre 
be  taken  nearly  as  a  measure  of  the  productiveness  of  labour. 
Ireland,  however,  is  usually  regarded  as  proving  the  reverse  of 
this  proposition.  In  that  country,  the  increase  is  now  at  the 
rate  of  14)  per  cent  in  10  years,  at  which  rate  it  would  double 
in  about  50  years.  It  has  been  asserted*  that  the  census  of 
1881  is  incorrect,  and  that  much  of  the  apparent  increase  is 
due  to  the  fact,  that  places  are  inserted  in  that  for  1831,  which 
were  omitted  in  1821.  As  there  was  no  census  previous  to 
that  of  1821  that  could  be  relied  upon,  it  is  not  possible  to  de* 
cide  whether  or  not  this  assertion  is  correct.  On  a  former 
occasion,t  we  gave  a  number  of  facts  tending  to  prove  that  the 
average  condition  of  the  people  of  that  country  was  superior  to 
that  of  a  large  portion  of  those  of  the  continent,  and  such,  we 
are  satisfied,  is  the  case.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  poverty 
in  many  portions  of  it,  but  there  are  also  many  portions  of  it  in 
which  great  comfort  is  enjoyed. 

In  the  80  years  from  1801  to  1830,  the  population  of  Scot- 

•  llCr.8l«Mj,IiifMofCoiiimciM,lUy,1883iqMtodbjWBd«.    MiMletii4 
W«rldDf  CIttMi,  p.  659. 
t  See  ToL  H^  ehtp.  jut. 
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land  inereafled  from  1^90,000  to  2,9659000,  at  which  rate  if 
would  likewise  double  in  50  years.  The  growth  of  improve- 
ment in  parts  of  Scotland  has  been  very  rapid,  but  in  other 
parts  it  has  been  exceedingly  slow,*  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, we  find  a  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  former, 
whereas  it  has  been  exceedingly  slow  in  the  latter. 

No  country  in  Europe  has  improved  more  rapidly  than  Nor- 
way in  the  last  20  years;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  population.!  In  1825,  it  amounted  to  967,950;  in 
1835,  it  had  risen  to  1,098,291,|  b^ing  an  increase  of  about  13^ 
per  cent,  at  which  Yate  it  would  double  in  less  than  61  years. 

If  increase  of  population  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  produc- 
tion, and  of  the  power  of  improving  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion, the  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  order  of  some  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  world — 

1.  The  United  States. 

2.  England. 

3.  Prussia. 

4.  Scotlaud. 

5.  Ireland. 

6.  The  Netherlands. 

7.  Norway. 

8.  France. 

And  at  the  foot  of  the  list  will  be  found  Hindostan. 


•  Laingr*!  Norway,  p.  35.  f  Ibid.  p.  395. 

t  **  The  iaflnife  of  popoktioo  in  Norway,  oonneeted,  as  it  evidonUy  is,  wiUi  a 
praportional  iiicrea»  of  property,  by  improTed  husbandry,  and  a  valoe  being 
given  to  iUi  prodocta  by  new  employmenta,  is  a  striking  proof  that  population  and 
property,  if  the  latter  be  distributed  through  the  social  body  on  the  natural  prin- 
oiple,  will  mutually  aet  upon  and  check  each  other.  The  increase  of  numbers, 
pievioaaly  to  the  eetaUiahment  of  an  independent  legislature,  was  extremely  slow, 
beoauee  the  increase  of  their  property  was  slow;  it  is  now  much  more  rapid,  be- 
eanee  the  state  of  property  admits  of  it" — Laing't  Norway^  p,  398.  The  estab- 
liahment  of  a  popular  goremment  enabled  the  people  to  control  expenditure ; 
taxes  have  been  reduced,  while  the  national  debt  has  been  paid  off.  Capital  in. 
oiaasas,  and  with  it  there  b  an  increase  of  production.  These  products  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  oommunity  on  the  natural  principle,  which  gives  to  the 
labourar  a  ooostanUy  tnereaaing ^roporfion  as  the  quaniiiy  is  increased;  his  situa^ 
tion  is  eonatantty  improving,  and  he  has  comparatively  little  hesitation  aboQt  aid- 
ing in  the  inereaae  of  population. 
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We  now  sabmit  the  foIlowiDg 

PROFOSITIOirS. 

I.  That  in  the  infancy  of  society,  when  the  superior  soils 
alone  are  cultivated,  man  obtains  with  difficulty  a  supply  of  the 
i^f^cessaries  of  life— famines  are  of  frequent  occurrence— neces- 
sity causes  men  to  plunder  their  fellow  men — security  of  per- 
son and  property  is  unknown — the  duration  of  life  is  short- 
marriages  are  few  and  unproductive — and  population  increases 
slowly. 

II.  That  every  step  in  the  progress  of  population  is  attended 
with  increased  power  of  uniting  for  the  maintenance  of  secu- 
rity, and  for  the  increase  of  production.  Famines  become  more 
rare,  and  men  no  longer  experience  a  necessity  for  plundering 
their  fellow  men.  There  is  a  constant  increase  of  security,  at- 
tended with  a  constant  increase  of  the  productive  power.  Capi- 
tal increases  rapidly,  and  the  inferior  soils  are  brought  into  ac- 
tion. The  duration  of  life  is  increased,  marriages  become  more 
numerous  and  fruitful,  and  population  increases  more  rapidly. 

III.  That  the  natural  growth  of  population  should  be  most 
rapid  in  old  states,  in  which  a  dense  population  enjoys  security 
of  person  and  property  at  small  cost,  and  in  which  abundant 
capital  enables  them  to  obtain  from  the  inferior  soils  large  re- 
turns to  labour,  or  to  extend  themselves,  with  the  same  result, 
over  those  which  by  distance  from  market  are  rendered  in- 
ferior. 

IV.  That  the  natural  growth  of  population  should  be  least 
rai»d  in  those  new  states  in  which  a  scattered  population  en- 
joys little  security,  while  compelled  by  want  of  capital  to  limit 
cultivation  to  the  superior  soils. 

y.  That  the  increase  of  numbers  in  old  states  will  be  re- 
tarded by  the  tendency  of  population  gradually  to  extend  itself 
over  distant  lands,  and  that  the  same  circumstances  will  tend 
to  accelerate  the  progress  of  population  in  new  states. 

VI.  That  with  every  increase  of  wealth  there  is  increased 
power  of  cukivating  inferior  soils,  and  increased  power  and 
disposition  to  seek  the  distant  but  more  fertile  soils. 

VII.  That  emigration  tends  therefore  to  increase-  with  the 
increase  of  population  and  of  wealth. 
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VIII.  That  a  constant  succession  of  wars,  attended  by  waste 
of.  life  and  of  capital,  may  prevent  increase  of  wealth  even 
where  population  is  dense,  thereby  preventing  the  people  from 
bringing  into  action  the  inferior  soils  near,  or  the  more  fer- 
tile soils  distant  from  them,  and  continuing  them  in  a  low 
physical  and  moral  condition,  as  has  been  the  case  in  India  and 
in  France. 

IX.  That  peace  and  security  and  the  free  application  of  labour 
and  of  capital,  may  enable  a  nation  whose  population  is  widely 
scattered  to  increase  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  brings 
iDg  into  activity  the  lands  which  from  quality  or  situation  are 
inferior,  with  a  constant  improvement  of  physical  and  moral 
condition,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  United  States. 
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Here  we  find  morality  maintaining  the  same  order  as  mar- 
riage, and  the  fecundity  of  marriages  greatest  where  men  ex- 
perience the  least  difficulty  in  obeying  the  natural  impulse  to 
take  a  partner  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  their  prosperity  and 
adversity.  As  poverty  and  wretchedness  tend  to  diminish  the 
power  of  contracting  marriage,  so  do  they  tend  to  do  away 
that  feeling  which  prompts  to  correct  conduct,  and  precisely  in 
the  same  order  with  the  ease  and  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  peo« 
pie,  is  the  chastity  observed  by  the  unmarri^  female. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

REYIEW^IOL  MALTHU&U-MJL  M'CULLOCH^MIL  MILL. 

MIL  MALTHU8. 

Thb  views  which  we  have  thus  ofTered  to  the  consideratioii 
of  the  reader,  are  directly  opposed  to  those  which  are  most 
generally  receiyed*  and  which  we  now  propose  to  examine. 

It  was  long  since  remarked,  that  the  human  race  possessed 
the  power  of  doubling  itself  in  short  periods  of  time;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  our  times  to  have  it  announced  that  there  is» 
in  every  stage  of  society,  a  tendency  to  over-population,  or  to 
an  excess  of  population  over  food,  producing  poverty,  misery,. 
crime»  and  premature  death,  by  which  that  tendency  is  ia 
■ome  degree  counteracted.  It  is  assumed  by  the  author  of  this 
theory  that  the  means  of  subsistence,  '<  under  circumstances  the 
DEkost  favourable  to  human  industry,''  cannot  '<  be  made  to  in- 
crease faster  than  in  an  arithmetical  ratio,"  while  the  human, 
species  tends  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio;  that  the  last 
increase  as  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8, 16,  82, 64, 128,  256— while 
the  former  can  only  increase  as  1,  2,  3, 4,  5, 6,  7,  ^,  9;  and  thus, 
that  in  two  centuries  the  population  would  be  to  the  means  of 
subsistence  as  256  to  9;  in  three  centuries,  as  4,096  to  18;  and 
in  2,000  years,  the  difference  would  be  almost  incalculable, 
were  it  not  that  this  tendency  is  checked,  and  population  kept 
down  to  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  by  **  moral  re- 
straint, vice  and  misery,'*  the  first  being  a  preventive^  while 
the  latter  are  positive  checks. 

In  inquiring  into  the  correctness  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  neces* 
my  to  observe  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  the  ultimate  pow- 
ers of  the  earth  to  afford  subsistence.  When  Sir  Henry  Petty 
calculated  that  population  might  double  itself  in  15  years,  and 
when  Dr.  Franklin  observed  that,  if  the  earth  had  been  unpeo- 
pled, a  single  nation  could  in  a  few  ages  replenish  it,  they  must 
have  seen  that  if  the  period  of  duplication  were  even  extended 
to  1,000  yearsi  it  was  still  possible  that  a  time  might  come  when 
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the  world  would  be  fully  peopled.  Neither  has  it  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  causes  why  the  earth  is  not  over-peopled  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  Had  the  descendants  o(  Adam  and  Eve  doubled  in 
every  period  of  25  years,  they  would  not  now  find  standing-room 
upon  the  earth;  and  if  the  people  now  existing  upon  it  were  to 
duplicate  in  that  period,  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  centuries  would 
see  them  in  that  situation;  yet  we  see  in  these  facts  no  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Malthus.  The  discovery  of 
that  gentleman  was  that,  however  rapid  might  be  the  improve- 
ment of  cultivation,  there  was  a  constantly  existing  tendency 
in  population  to  outstrip  production^  and  that,  therefore,  were 
the  earth  ultimately  capable  of  aflbrding  support  to  a  thousand 
millions  of  times  its  present  population,  ^very  stage  of  its  increase 
must  be  attended  unth  a  pressure  of  population  against  subsist^ 
encCf  producing  a  copious  harvest  of  vice  and  misery.  We 
propose  now  to  examine  how  far  this  view  is  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  believe  we  shall  satisfy  the  reader  that 
misery  and  vice  prevail  most  where  population  is  most  stationary, 
while  abundance  and  a  high  moral  feeling  are  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  a  rapid  increase  of  population. 

It  is  assumed  that  moral  restraint,  inducing  abstinence  from 
marriage  and  leading  to  vice,  wars,  pestilences,  and  famines, 
causing  misery  and  starvation,  are  the  remedies  provided  by 
naturef  for  counteracting  the  tendency  to  over-population. 
The  superiority  of  the  people  of  England  and  France  over 
those  of  some  other  countries,  is  then  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  population  **  had  accommodated  itself  more  nearly  to  the 
average  produce  of  each  country  than  many  other  states,"'  by 
•*the  operation  of  the  preventive  check — wars;  the  silent, 
though  certain  destruction  of  life  in  large  towns  and  manufac- 
tories ;  and  the  close  habitations  and  insufficient  food  of  the 
poor,"  which  **  prevent  population  from  outrunning  the  means 
of  subsistence;"  and  which  ^*  supersede  the  necessity  of  great 
and  ravaging  epidemics  to  destroy  what  is  redundant*** 

If  the  checks  referred  to  were  really  remedies^  an  examina* 
tion  of  Mr.  Malthus*  work  should  satisfy  us  that  where  they  had 

*  Malthm  on  PopQlation,  vol.  i.,  p.  528. 
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been  applied  most  frequently  and  copiously  the  supply  of  food 
bore  the  highest  ratio  to  population,  and  that  inhere  they  did  not 
exist,  the  population  tended  most  to  exceed  the  supply  of  food. 
In  the  United  States,  hov^ever,  those  remedies  are  ami  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  unknown;  yet  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  subsistence  to  population.  In  Eng- 
land, when  the  remedies  were  applied,  the  supply  of  food  was 
small,*  whereas,  since  they  have  ceased  to  act,  food  increases 
more  rapidly  than  population-f  In  Scotland,  when  subject  to 
the  remedies,  the  people  were  almost  in  a  state  of  starvation, 
but  they  are  now  ahnost  as  prosperous  as  any  people  whatever. 
In  Ireland,  the  condition  of  the  people  is  constantly  improving 
with  the  withdrawal  of  the  remedies.  In  France,  they  have 
been  applied  with  great  steadiness,  but  the  supply  of  food  has 
been  smalL  In  Holland,  in  which  they  have  been  compara- 
tively little  applied,  the  supply  of  food  is  greater  than  in  Bel- 
gium, in  which  they  have  been  more  frequently  called  into  ac- 
tion. In  the  states  of  the  Church,  they  have  been  in  activity 
much  more,  steadily  than  in  Tuscany,  yet  the  supply  of  food  is 
smaller.  In  Austria  and  Prussia — ^in  Spain  and  Portugal — in 
Sardinia  and  Turkey,  they  have  been  of  more  frequent  appli- 
cation tban  in  HoUuid,  England,  or  Scotland,  yet  the  people  of 
the  latter  have  food  in  abundance,  while  those  of  the  former  ob- 
tain it  with  difficulty.  In  South  America,  the  remedies  are  ap- 
plied, and  the  people  are  miserable.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
have  the  remedies  been  applied  so  steadily  as  in  India,  and  the 
natural  consequence  has  been  moral  and  physical  degradation. 
In  default  of  moral  restraint,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
limit  the  growth  of  population  by  restricting  the  right  to  marry, 
as  in  France,  where  the  large  portion  of  the  people  who  are 
compelled  to  bear  arms,  are  prohibited  from  marrying  witliout 

*  In  the  time  of  Janee  L,  the  fter  of  orer-popoktioii  wee  eo  raach  gremter 
thn  et  pfeeent,  that  roea  were  not  ofiially  pennitted  to  many  nntil  they  had 
attained  the  age  of  35,  nor  women  until  30  yeara  of  age.  Hoilinahead  and  Sir 
ThamaM  ICore  complained  of  anperiecnndity  aa  mnch  aa  ia  done  by  the  writere 
of  our  time.  Tlie  dread  of  o?er-population  b  greatest  where  population  la  least 
Bunerooa,  and  thoo  the  precaotiona  in  France,  with  160,  and  Austria,  with  1S5 
la  a  aqaan  mile,  are  vastly  greater  than  in  England,  with  almost  300. 

t  8eefoLL,p*63,«iitt. 
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the  consent  of  their  officers,  which  is  obtained  with  great  diffi- 
culty; yet  the  people  of  that  country  are  poor,  compared  with 
those  of  Holland  and  England,  where  such  restraints  do  not 
exist* 

In  some  parts,  and  possibly  in  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, no  man  is  allowed  to  marry  till  he  can  prove  that  he  is 
able  to  maintain  a  wife  and  children;  and  no  officer  can  do  so, 
unless  he  deposite  in  the  hands  of  the  government  a  sufficient 
sum  of  money  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  in  case  of  his 
death.t  The  consequence  of  this  restraint  is  **  the  entire  demo- 
ralization of  the  people."|§ 

Here  is  one  of  the  remedies  fully  applied,  yet  the  people  of  Aus- 
tria find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  food.  In  Mecklenburgh, 
marriages  are  delayed  by  the  conscription  to  the  twenty-second 
year,  and  by  military  service  for  six  years,  yet  food  is  not 
abundant  In  Wirtemburgh,  no  man  is  allowed  to  marry  until 
his  twenty-fifth  year,  unless  permission  be  specially  obtained  or 
purchased.  At  that  age  he  must  also  obtain  permission,  which 
is  granted  on  proving  that  he  and  his  wife  have  together  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  family — in  large  towns,  say  from  600  to 
1000  florins,  =:  9300  to  9400.  A  similar  law  prevails,  and  is 
strictly  enforced,  in  Bavaria.  Matrimony  is  placed  under  re- 
strictions similar  to  those  of  Austria,  yet  there  food  is  obtained 
with  vastly  greater  difficulty  than  in  other  countries  where  no 
restraint  exists.  In  Saxony,  a  man  may  not  marry  until  he  is 
21  years  of  age,  if  liable  to  serve  in  the  army,  yet  the  people 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  food. 

If  we  were  informed  that  the  drinking  of  brandy  was  the 
cause  of  long  life  and  health,  but  on  a  careful  examination  of 
what  passes  around  us,  were  satisfied  that  the  drinkers  of 

•  M.  de  Siimondi  propoaes  to  interdict  marritge  to  all  who  do  not  own  10 
terei,  or  who  does  not  farm  20  acres^ — {VtUemuve^  i.  198.)  He  woold  snbmit 
marriage  to  a  severe  inipection,  and  is  of  opinion  that  guarantees  shoold  be  de- 
manded of  the  employer,  to  pay  wages  ibr  a  certain  number  of  years^to  any  of 
his  workmen  that  might  marry. — Srid.  905. 

t  HaU*s  Schioss  Hainfeld,  p.  16.  |  Ibid. 

4  **  At  the  last  grand  jubilee,  in  the  next  pariah,.  73  pairs  of  Tirgins  adorned 
the  procesBifln,  dreved  in  white,  and  oovered  with  garlands  of  flowers.  In  eight 
months,  44  of  than  weie  in  the  fiunily.way.**— AITeflbUoes  HkkifUld,  ^  le. 
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brandy  were  neither  so  healthy  nor  so  long  lived  as  their  neigh- 
bours who  did  not  drink  it,  we  should  be  tempted  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  assertion.  In  like  manner,  when  we  see  that 
in  those  countries  in  which  restraints  upon  matrimony,  vice, 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine  exist,  the  people  obtain  food  with 
difficulty,  whereas  in  proportion  to  their  absence  there  is  a  con- 
stant improvement  of  condition,  we  may  equally  doubt  whether 
those  really  are  the  remedies  provided  by  nature  against  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

The  manner  in  which  the  principle  of  population  acts,  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Malthus: 

**  There  are  few  states  in  which  there  is  not  a  constant  efibrt  in 
the  population  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  This 
constant  effort  as  constantly  tends  to  subject  the  lower  classes  of 
society  to  distress,  and  to  prevent  any  great  permanent  amelioration 
of  their  condition.  These  efiects,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
to  be  produced  in  the  following  manner: — ^We  will  suppose  the 
I  of  subsistence  in  any  country  to  be  just  equal  to  the  easy  sup- 
port of  its  inhalHtants.  The  constant  effort  towards  population, 
which  is  found  to  act  even  in  the  most  vicious  societies,  increases 
the  number  of  people  before  the  means  of  subsistence  are  increased* 
The  'food,  therefore,  which  before  supported  eleven  millions,  must 
now  be  divided  between  eleven  millions  and  a-half.  The  poor,  con- 
sequently, must  live  much  worse,  and  many  of  them  be  reduced  to 
severe  distress.  The  number  of  labourers  also  being  above  the  pro- 
portion of  work  in  the  market,  the  price  of  labour  must  tend  to  fall, 
while  the  price  of  provisions  would,  at  the  same  time,  tend  to  rise. 
The  labourer,  therefore,  must  do  more  work  to  earn  the  same  as  he 
did  before.  During  this  season  of  distress,  the  discouragements  to 
marriage,  and  the  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family,  are  so  great,  that  the 
progress  of  population  is  retarded.  In  the  meantime,  the  cheapness 
of  labour,  the  plenty  of  labourers,  and  the  necessity  of  an  increased 
industry  amongst  them,  encourage  cultivators  to  employ  more  labour 
upon  their  land,  t6  turn  up  fresh  soil,  and  to  manure  and  improve 
more  completely,  what  is  already  in  tillage,  till,  ultimately,  the 
means  of  subsistence  may  become  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  popu- 
latkm,  as  at  the  period  from  which  we  set  out.  The  situation  of  the 
labourer  being  then  again  tolembly  comfortable,  the  restraints  to 
population  are  in  some  degree  loosened;  and,  after  a  short  period, 
the  same  retrograde  and  progressive  movements,  with  respect  to  hap- 
piness, are  repeated."* 

*  Population,  book  L,  chap.  9. 
VOL.  m.- 
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To  all  this  there  is  no  other  objection  than  that  of  being  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  all  experience,  except  in  those  countries 
in  which  the  remedies  are  applied.  Men  make  war  upon  and 
plunder  each  other.  The  labour  that  should  be  applied  in  in- 
creasing their  own  means  of  subsistence,  is  wasted  in  assaults 
upon  their  neighbours,  and  in  destroying  the  capital  which  they 
have  accumulated.  Both  parties  are  impoverished  by  the 
application  of  Mr.  Malthus's  remedy  for  over-population,  the 
only  eficct  of  which  is  to  keep  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing 
below  the  demand,  and  thus  to  cause  people  to  perish  from 
hunger  and  cold.  Peace  comes — the  remedy  is  wiAdraiim-^ 
and  capital  begins  again  to  increase.  Production  is  increased 
and  men  are  enabled  to  marry.  There  is  now  again  a  steady 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population,  and  a  steady  im- 
provement of  physical  and  moral  condition,  until  the  further 
application  of  the  remedies,  when  the  accumulation  of  the  former 
is  again  arrested,  and  starvation  is  again  found  limiting  the 
growth  of  the  latter.  Alexander,  and  Tamerlane,  and  Bajazet* 
and  Napoleon,  have  applied  them  very  freely,  yet  few  of  the 
people  over  whom  they  reigned  would  have  been  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  means  of  subsistence  were  thereby  rendered  more 
abundant  If  we  look  to  England,  in  which  the  remedies  have 
had  comparatively  small  action,  we  find  a  constantly  increasing 
population,  and  constantly  increasing  means  of  subsistence.* 
Where  they  are  not  applied,  the  increase  of  population  is  most 
rapid:  where  they  are,  it  is  slow.  Where  population  increases 
rapidly,  the  increase  of  food  is  still  more  rapid.  Where  popu- 
lation increases  slowly,  food  increases  also  slowly.  Where  the 
former  is  almost  stationary,  the  latter  is  in  the  same  condition. 
In  India,  the  increase  of  population  for  a  long  period  was  almost 
nothing:  the  preventive  and  positive  remedies  existed  in  full 
force,  but  the  only  effect  was  to  keep  food  below  population. 
Within  thirty  years,  Bengal  has  been  comparatively  exempt  from 
the  remedies,  and  there  is  a  great  increase  of  population,  and  more 
rapid  increase  of  food;  while  in  Southern  India,  where  the  reme- 
dies continued  longer  in  action,  theformerisalmoststationary,and 
thereisaveryslowincreaseof  the  latter.  In  South  America,  where 
fertile  land  exists  in  abundance,  there  is  a  slow  increase  of  both» 
while  in  England,  where  the  quantity  of  land  is  very  limited,  there 
is  a  rapid  increase  of  the  one,  and  still  more  rapid  augmentation  of 

•  See  Vol  i.,  p.  e3. 
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the  Other.  In  the  former  the  remedies  exist  everjnvhere,  while 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  latter  is  exempt  from 
their  action. 

We  see  in  every  country,  men  who  are  poor  and  miserable 
from  their  own  misconduct  Were  we  to  take  one  of  them,  and 
trace  him  in  his  occasional  hours  of  industry,  and  his  succeed- 
ing days  of  idleness  and  intemperance,  gradually  wasting  his 
means  and  his  powers  of  earning  a  living,  until  we  brought  him 
diseased  and  wretched  to  the  grave,  and  then  to  assert  that  he 
was  the  type  of  human  nature  at  large — that  he  was  only  obey- 
ing a  law  of  nature — that  if  he  were  sober  and  industrious, 
population  would  increase  too  rapidly — that  for  him,  as  one 
of  the  poor,  was  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — Mr.  Malthus  him- 
self would  reject  our  theory.  He  would  point  to  the  thousands 
who  conduct  themselves  well,  and  who  earn  not  only  the  means 
of  support,  but  of  constantly  improving  their  condition,  and 
would  reject  the  idea  that  idleness  or  intemperance  could  be 
in  obedience  to  a  law  of  nature,  or  could  lead  to  happiness  here 
or  hereafter.  Yet,  if  all  mankind  were  sober  and  industrious, 
men  would  speedily  be  compelled  to  eat  each  other  for  want 
of  other  food,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus.  Honest  industry  leads 
to  starvation.  Licentiousness  and  crime,  robbery  and  murder, 
tend  to  render  the  supply  of  food  abundant  In  reply  to  all  this 
we  have  to  offer  the  single  fact,  that  with  the  increase  of  popu* 
lation  and  the  extension  of  cultivation  over  the  inferior  soils, 
there  is  a  conistant  increase  in  the  return  to  labour,  enabling 
men  rapidly  to  improve  their  physical  and  moral  condition. 

The  latest  exposition  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Malthus,  is  contained 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Senior,  appended  by  that  gentleman  to  his 
Lectures  on  Population.    The  following  is  an  extract: 

"  Whether  population  were  actually  increasing  faster  than 
food,  or  food  faster  than  population,  it  was  true  that,  except 
in  new  colonies,  favourably  circumstanced,  population  was 
always  pressing  against  food,  and  was  always  ready  to  start 
off  at  a  faster  rate  than  that  at  which  the  food  was  actually 
increasing. 

^  This  constant  pressure  of  population  against  food,  which  I 
have  always  considered  as  the  essence  of  the  principle  which  I 
^eavoured  to  explain  ki  my  work,  appeared  to  me  to  be  dis* 
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tinctly  proved  by  the  universally  acknowledged  fact,  that  when- 
ever improvements  in  agriculture,  or  the  effects  of  some  destruc- 
tive plague,  loosened  the  restraints  which  kept  down  the  popu- 
lation, it  made  a  start  forward  at  a  greater  rate  than  usual;  and 
that  further,  notwithstanding  the  operation  of  the  desire  of  bet- 
tering our  condition,  there  were  the  strongest  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  pressure  in  question  occasioned  premature  mortality  in 
every  old  country  with  which  we  were  acquainted, 

''  The  cause  of  this  pressure,  I  thought,  might  be  described 
by  saying,  that  the  human  race  had  a  tendency  to  increase 
faster  than  food." 

Here  we  have  a  law  of  nature,  with  an  exception  in  favour 
of  new  colonies,  *'  favourably  circumstanced."  The  favoura- 
ble circumstances  which  are  the  cause  of  exception,  are,  we 
presume,  abundance  of  fertile  land.  That  being  the  case,  the 
more  widely  scattered  the  population  of  that  land  the  greater 
must  be  the  facility  of  obtaining  food.  Wis  have,  however, 
evidence  that  in  the  new  colonies  of  South  Africa,  of  Central 
America,  and  of  Australia,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  means 
of  subsistence  has  been  far  greater  than  in  England.  Through- 
out South  America,  fertile  land  is  most  abundant,  yet  the  popu- 
lation are  wretchedly  poor :  so  much  so,  that  the  poorest  in- 
habitant of  a  workhouse  in  England  would  not  exchange  with 
them.  In  those  countries  which  are  most  favourably  circum- 
stanced in  regard  to  abundance  of  land,  and  in  which,  conse- 
quently, there  is  the  least  tendency  to  over-population,  there  is 
the  greatest  tendency  to  the  application  of  the  remedies.  The 
savage  wanders  over  thousands  of  miles  of  fertile  land,  making 
war  upon  those  who  have  been  more  fortunate  than  himselfl 
The  people  of  South  America  are  constantly  at  war  with  each 
other.  Person  and  property  are  less  secure  in  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  than  in  New  England.  The  remedies  for  over-popu- 
lation are  applied  abundantly  in  Spain,  in  which  fertile  land  is 
abundant,  but  they  are  not  needed  in  Massachusetts,  where  it 
is  far  less  so. 

it  is  asserted,  that  whenever  improvements  in  agriculture,  or 
some  destructive  plague,  have  loosened  the  restraints  by  which 
population  has  been  kept  down,  it  has  made  a  start  forward  at 
a  more  rapid  rate  thain  usual    When  men  make  war  upon 
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their  fellow  men,  plundering  and  destroying  them,  and  produ- 
cing pestilence  and  famine,  the  power  of  obtaining  the  means 
of  subsistence  is  diminished,  and  men  are  deprived  of  the  ability 
to  improve  their  conditiou.  Neither  population  nor  capital  can 
increase.  When  peace  is  restored,  capital  begins  to  accumu- 
late; improvements  in  agricultura  are  made  and  production  is 
increased;  men  readily  obtain  the  means  of  supporting  fami- 
lies; and  the  desire  of  improving  their  condition,  accompanied 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  object  can  be  accomplished,  produces 
habits  of  application.  Marriages  take  place,  vice  and  immo- 
rality diminish,  and  population  increases  with  a  daily  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Malthus  is,  however,  of  opinion,  **  that  the  desire  of  bet- 
tering our  condition^  as  far  as  it  affects  the  direct  increase  of 
food,  is  perfectly  feeble,  compared  with  the  tendency  of  popu- 
lation to  increase.  The  most  intense  desire  of  bettering  our 
condition,  can  do  nothing  towards  making  food  permanently  in- 
crease, at  the  rate  at  which  population  is  always  ready  to  in- 
crease; and,  in  fact,  this  desire,  in  reference  to  the  increase  of 
food,  operates  in  a  very  trifling  degree  upon  the  great  mass  of 
the  labouring  classes.  They  are  not  the  persons  who  accumu- 
late farming  capital,  and  employ  it  in  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  the  increase  of  subsistence.  In  this  respect  they  are 
almost  entirely  passive.*** 

In  those  countries  in  which  the  remedies  have  been  applied, 
neither  farmers  nor  mechanics  can  accumulate  capital.  Such 
has  been  the  case  in  France,  and  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
Turkey,  which  are  moderately  peopled,  but  it  has  not  been  so 
in  England,  or  in  Holland,  which  are  densely  peopled — nor  in 
the  United  States,  which  are  not  so— because  the  remedies 
have  not  been  applied. 

**  In  no  old  country  that  I  have  yet  heard  of,  have  the  wages 
of  labour,  so  determined,  been  for  any  length  of  time  such  as 
to  maintain  with  ease  the  largest  famiUes.  Consequently,  in  all 
old  states  there  will  always  be  a  constant  pressure,  specifically, 
arising  from  the  tendency  of  food  to  increase  not  being  so  great 
as  the  tendency  of  population  to  increa8e.'*t 

•  Leetniis  od  P^abtion,  Apptadiz,  pp.  63, 64.  t  Ibid,  p.  65. 
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Again  he  says — 

**  The  main  part  of  the  question  with  me,  relates  to  the  cause 
of  the  continued  poverty  and  misery  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
society  in  all  old  states.''* 

Mr.  Malthus  uniformly  distinguishes  between  what  is  done, 
and  what  must  take  place,  in  old  countries  and  new  countries. 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  are  both  new  countries,  but  how 
widely  different  is  the  condition  of  the  people  1  Poland  and 
Great  Britain  are  old  countries,  but  the  difference  is  as  great 
It  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  large  family  in  Brazil  than  in 
Great  Britain,  because  production  is  not  so  great  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter.  It  is  easier  to  maintain  a  large  family  in  Great 
Britain  now,  than  it  was  50  or  500  years  since,  because  a  given 
quantity  of  labour  will  now  yield  a  larger  return  in  food, 
clothing  and  shelter.  It  is  true  that  there  is  probably  as  much 
complaint  now  as  in  time  past,  but  that  is  because  the  desire  of 
improving  our  condition  has  made  many  articles  necessary  that 
formerly  were  not  so;  thus  the  pauper  would  now  scorn  the 
provision  that  formerly  sufficed  the  student  at  Oxford.  Had 
Mr.  Malthus  extended  his  views,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
same  laws  applied  to  old  and  new  states;  and  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  was  prosperous  or  otherwise,  in  proportion  to  the 
absence  of  the  remedies  for  over-population.  He  would  have  seen 
Brazil  poor,  and  the  United  States  rich;  Great  Britain  increas- 
ing in  wealth  with  great  rapidity,  and  France  and  Poland  re- 
maining almost  stationary. 

Mr.  Malthus  looked  "  forward  to  the  possibility,  and  even  the 
probability,  of  the  labouring  classes  of  society  being  altogether 
in  a  better  situation  than  they  are  now,  when  the  means  of  a 
further  increase  of  food  shall  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  both 
subsistence  and  population  shall  have  come  nearly  to  a  stand.'* 

It  would  be  difficult,  at  this  time,  to  determine  when  such  a 
state  of  things  shall  arrive,  nor  is  it  important  to  anticipate  it. 
If  the  powers  of  the  earth  to  afford  food  be,  as  they  probably 
are,  absolutely  incalculable,  we  may  safely  leave  to  future  gene- 
rations to  settle  the  questions  as  to  when  population  will  press 
upon  subsistence;  as  to  the  extent  of  the  pressure;  and  the  reme- 
dies that  may  then  be  required. 

*  LeetuTM  on  Populatioo,  p.  71. 
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In  support  of  the  theory  of  over-population,  it  is  usual  to  refer 
to  the  tendency  to  emigration.    Thus  our  author  says — 

^  If  food  had  increased  faster  than  population,  would  the 
earth  have  been  overspread  with  people  since  the  flood?  Would 
the  great  migrations  and  movements  of  nations  of  which  we 
read,  have  ever  taken  place?  Would  the  shepherds  of  Asia  have 
been  engaged  in  such  a  constant  struggle  for  room  and  food? 
Would  the  northern  nations  have  ever  overrun  the  Roman  em- 
pire of  the  west?  Would  the  civilized  Greeks  have  been  obliged 
to  send  out  numerous  colonies?  Would  these  colonies  have  in- 
creased with  great  rapidity  for  a  certain  period,  and  then  have 
become  comparatively  stationary?  Would  history,  in  short, 
have  been  at  all  what  it  is?"* 

When  men  exist  under  what  Mr.  Malthus  deems  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  that  is,  when  land  is  most  abundant, 
they  wander  about  seeking  to  obtain  from  the  earth,  without 
labour,  the  means  of  subsistence.  If  they  find  what  they  want, 
they  take  it  by  force,  without  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Such  is  now  the  object  of  the  wanderings  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  Western  America,  and  such  was  the  object  of  the  wan- 
dering nations  of  Europe.  The  remedies  for  over-population 
were  in  full  force  among  them;  wars  and  famines  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence;  the  growth  of  capital  was  thus  forbidden— < 
subsistence  could  not  increase — ^and  the  consequence  was,  a 
necessity  for  change  of  place,  to  which  they  were  the  more  in- 
duced, as  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  rich  harvest  of  plunder. 

As  population  becomes  more  dense,  there  is  a  constantly  in- 
creasing tendency  to  security  of  person  and  property,  permit- 
ting the  growth  of  capital  and  the  increase  of  production,  and 
diminishing  the  necessity  for  change  of  place.  We  thus  find 
the  people  of  England  and  France  existing  under  circum- 
stances that  would  be  deemed  by  Mr.  Malthus  far  less  ad- 
vantageous than  those  in  which  lived  the  Britons  and  Gauls, 
and  yet  a  labourer  of  our  time  'can  command  a  far  greater 
degree  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  than  in  former 
times  fell  to  the  share  of  men  enjoying  great  consideration. 
With  the  diminishing  necessity  for  emigration,  we  find  a  con- 

*  Leotnret  on  PopoJalioii,  Appendix,  p*  66. 
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itantly  incTeasing  ability  for  it,  and  thus  is  exhibited  at  this 
time  the  spectacle  of  emigratian  constantly  increasing  with  the 
improving  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Next  we  find  it 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  Germany,  when  wars  and 
other  remedies  for  over-population  abounded,  laws  were  made 
forbidding  men  to  marry.  Since  the  peace,  the  increase  of 
capital  has  been  great — population  is  increasing  rapidly — ^men 
acquire  the  ability  to  emigrate— and  emigration  is  now  dis- 
couraged.* When  wars,  pestilences,  and  famines  abound,  popu- 
lation is  small,  and  men  nre  forced  to  emigrate,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  means  of  avoiding  starvation.  When  peace  prevails, 
there  are  neither  pestilences  nor  famines :  population  becomes 
dense,  and  men  change  their  places  of  residence,  induced  by 
the  hope  of  improving  their  condition,  and  carrying  with  them 
capital  in  the  form  of  implements  of  all  kinds,  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  are  enabled  to  accomplish  that  object 
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Adopting  in  full  the  doctrine  that  rent  arises  from  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  inferior  soils,  Mr.  M'CuUoch  says, 
that 

"Even  in  those  societies  that  are  most  rapidly  improving,  it" 
(the  value  of  raw  produce)  "  has  a  constant  tendency  to  rise; 
for  the  rise  of  profits  consequent  to  every  Invention,  by  occa- 
sioning a  greater  demand  for  labour,  gives  a  fresh  stimulus  to 
population;  and  thus,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  food,  again 
inevitably  forces  the  cultivation  of  poorer  soils,  and  raises 
prices."! 

•  **SoiDe  of  the  Gtnnan  ^oremments  have  been  obli|^  to  make  provinaii  to 
arrest  Uie  depopulation  of  their  coontry  by  law,  and  to  enjoin  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary anthoritiei  to  use  their  utmoet  influence  to  prevent  emigration  in  ftitore. 
•  •  •  •  •  The  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  are  such  that  only  those 
who  have  property  are  able  to  receive  their  passports.  There  is  now  a  law  in 
Wirtemborgb,  which  obliges  every  subject,  desirous  of  emigrating  to  America, 
to  deposito  the  sum  of  300  florins  (9120}  with  the  civil  authorities  of  Stntgard, 
which  sum  is  only  remitted  to  him  at  the  seaport  of  his  emigntion.**— .GifttiidL 
Tk9  Amerieafu^  p.  330. 

t  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  488. 
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The  consequence  of  this  he  deems  to  be  the  fall  of  wages^ 
which  can  be  remedied  only  in  the  following  manner: 

^  Unless  the  labourers,  who  have  been  reduced  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  rate  of  wages,  defer  the  period  of  marriage,  and  thus 
retard  the  progress  of  population,  the  chances  are  five  to  one 
that  they  will  never  again  attain  to  the  elevation  from  which 
they  have  fallen."* 

This  remedy  is  not,  however,  usually  applied,  and  thus — 

**  Of  all  productions,  that  of  human  beings  is  the  least  suscep- 
tible of  regulation;  and  as  it  is  frequently  found  to  advance 
most  steadily  in  countries  where  poverty  and  misery  have 
reached  the  extreme  point  of  depression,  and  become  almost 
universal,  the  only  checks  which  can  prove  even  temporarily 
eflective,  are^  those  great  and  wide-spreading  desolations  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  combined  with  the  permanent  disre- 
gard of  life  which  is  found  to  prevail  wherever  mankind  gene- 
rally are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  Hindoos,  and  which, 
among  the  latter,  is  fostered  by  the  barbarous  rites  of  a  cruel 
and  sanguinary  superstitioa^f 

Unfortunately  for  these  statements,  they  are  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  experience.  The  value  of  raw  produce  does  not  rise, 
but  falls  steadily,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  any 
given  quantity  of  labour  will  now  command  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  food  than  at  any  former  time,  and  the  tendency  is 
to  a  constant  increase.  Neither  does  population  increase  most 
steadily  where  poverty  and  misery  exist,  but  in  those  countries 
in  which  moderate  labour  insures  a  comfortable  subsistence. 
In  India  and  South  America  its  advance  is  small,  and  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  it  is  great,  and  with  few,  if  any, 
exceptions  the  rate  at  which  population  advances  may  be 
taken  as  an  index  to  the  amount  of  comfort  enjoyed. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  attributes  to  the  desire  of  bettering  our  con- 
dition, much  less  influence  than  we  have  done. 

**  Though  the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition  be  a  very  pow- 
erful motive,  it  is  less  so  than  the  pressure  of  want,  or  the  fear 
of  falling  to  an  inferior  station.   *    •    •    Extraordinary  exer- 


*  Principles  of  Political  ESconomj,  p.  394. 
t  EncyeloiMBdia  BritaniiicA,  vol.  xi.,  p.  393. 
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tions,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  are  very  rarely  made  by  those 
who  are  enabled,  without  their  assistance,  to  live  comfortably."* 

''The  want  of  subsistence  is,  therefore,  the  universal  and  con- 
stant cause  of  emigration,  which  forces  mankind  to  disperse 
themselves,  and  to  explore  the  world  for  a  more  desirable  abode. 
It  is  no  love  of  change  or  of  adventure  which  prompts  them  to 
wander  into  unfrequented  parts.  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  Where  a  com- 
munity is  happy  and  prosperous,  mankind  will  follow  their  na- 
tural propensity  to  settlement  and  rest;  and  it  is  only  when  this 
principle  is  disturbed  by  an  opposite  and  equally  powerful  prin- 
ciple, namely,  the  fear,  or  the  actual  experience  of  want,  that 
emigration  will  be  resorted  to,  as  the  least  of  two  evils,  not 
from  choice,  but  from  necessity.^f 

When  population  in  England  was  limited,  and  the  most  fer- 
tile soils  only  were  cultivated,  the  people  felt  the  pressure  of 
want — the  most  severe  toil  yielded  a  bare  subsistence— yet 
they  did  not  emigrate.  At  present  the  same  labour  yields  a 
great  increase  of  comforts,  and  yet  they  do  emigrate.  Why 
should  this  bcT  Because,  when  the  superior  soils  alone  were 
cultivated  no  labour  would  procure  the  means  of  emigration, 
as  labour  was  unproductive,  and  the  means  of  locomotion 
were  bad.  Now,  travelling  is  easy,  and  every  man  can  obtain 
the  means  of  changing  his  place  of  residence.  Improved 
condition  begets  increased  desire  of  improvement,  and  in^ 
creased  knowledge  enables  men  to  know  that  by  resorting  to 
soils  that  by  distance  from  market  are  rendered  inferior,  they 
may  find  a  greater  facility  in  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  Dfe. 

The  countries  from  which  emigration  is  greatest,  are  those  in 
which  people  live  best  That  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
United  States  is  far  greater  than  from  England,  and  from  Eng- 
land it  is  greater  than  from  Spain  or  Portugal. 

Following  out  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  in- 
ferior soils  with  diminished  return,  Mr.  M'CuUoch  says,  it  is 
"  plainly  impossible  that  the  population  of  England  or  of  Prance 
can  be  doubled  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Kentucky  or 
Illinois,  owing  to  the  greater  sterility  of  the  soils,  by  which  the 

*  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  225. 
t  EncydopaediA  Britannici,  voL  viii.,  p.  664. 
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quantity  of  produce  to  be  divided,  is  much  less  than  in  Ame- 
rica."* Only  40  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  is 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  the  remainder  cultivate  a  soil  for 
which  nature  has  done  as  much  as  she  has  for  that  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  employed  in  manufactures,  in  trade, 
in  navigation.  They  have  as  good  steam  and  as  good  wind. 
Nature  has  not  played  step-mother  to  them,  but  here  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  to  be  divided  is  as  much  less  as  it  is  in  agricul- 
ture. Why  is  this?  In  this  case  it  certainly  is  not  owing  to 
any  «  sterility  of  the  soil."  May  it  not  be  attributed  to  the  fact, 
that  war,  and  other  remedies  for  over-population,  have  destroyed 
the  capital  which  should  have  been  applied  to  aid  production, 
or  that  restrictions  upon  its  employment  have  sent  it  abroad? 
or  that  the  frequent  application  of  the  remedies,  has  prevented 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  their  productive  power?  The  weavers  of 
France  and  of  India  cultivate  the  same  soil  as  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  the  remedies  have  destroyed 
their  means  of  doing  so  with  advantage. 

"  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  effects  of  the  improvements  which  may  be  supposed  to 
take  place  in  agricultural  science  in  the  progress  of  society,  or 
the  possible  introduction,  at  some  future  period,  of  new  and 
more  prolific  species  of  crops.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
influence  of  such  improvements  and  changes  must,  supposing 
them  to  be  realized  in  the  fullest  manner,  be  of  very  temporary 
duration ;  and  that  it  cannot  affect  the  truth  of  the  principle, 
thai  the  power  of  increase  in  ike  human  species  must  always  fin 
the  long  run,  prot>e  an  overmatch  for  the  increase  in  the  means 
rf  subsistence.  Suppose  by  some  extraordinary  improvement 
the  quantity  of  food  and  other  articles  required  for  the  subsist- 
ence and  accommodation  of  man,  annually  produced  in  Great 
Britain,  were  suddenly  doubled ;  the  condition  of  all  classes  be* 
ing  in  consequence  signally  improved,  there  would  be  less  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  moral  restraint ;  the  period  of  marriage 
would  therefore  be  accelerated,  and  such  a  powerful  stimulus 
would  be  given  to  the  principle  of  increase,  that  in  a  very  short 
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period  the  population  would  be  again  on  a  level  with  the  means 
rf subsistence;  and  there  would,  also,  owing  to  the  change  that 
must  have  been  made  in  the  habits  of  the  people  with  respect 
to  marriage,  during  the  period  that  the  population  was  rising 
to  the  level  of  the  increased  supply  of  food,  be  an  extreme  risk, 
lest  it  should  become  too  abundant,  and  produce  an  increased 
rate  of  mortality.  Although,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to 
assign  any  certain  limits  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  evident  that  it  cannot  continue  for  any  con- 
siderable period  to  advance  in  the  same  proportion  that  popu- 
lation  would  advance,  supposing  food  were  abundantly  suppliedl 
The  circumstance  of  inferior  lands,  which  require  a  greater 
outlay  of  capital  and  labour  to  make  them  yield  the  same  sup* 
ply  as  those  that  are  superior,  being  invariably  taken  into  cul- 
tivation in  the  progress  of  society,  demonstrates,  what  is  other- 
wise indeed  sufficiently  obvious  to  every  one,  that,  in  despite 
of  improvements,  the  difficulty  of  adding  to  the  supplies  of  food 
is  progressively  augmented  as  population  becomes  denser."* 

This  argument  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  return 
to  labour  decreases  as  resort  is  had  to  inferior  soils,  which  is 
certainly  not  the  case,  as  we  have  shown,  we  trust  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  reader.  The  theory  of  population  rests  chiefly 
upon  this  theory  of  rent,  and  if  the  latter  cannot  be  established, 
the  former  is  left  almost  without  support  With  the  extension 
of  cultivation  over  inferior  or  more  distant  soils,  there  is  a  daily 
increase  in  the  return  to  labour;  and  as  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  such  may  be  the  case  for  centuries  to  come,  we 
may  leave  it  to  our  successors  to  determine  what  course  is  to 
be  adopted  when  the  world  really  becomes  crowded. 


MR.   MILL. 

Mr.  Mill  says,  <<  If  it  were  the  natural  tendency  of  capital  to 
increase  faster  than  population,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  people.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  were  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  in- 
crease faster  than  capital,  the  difficulty  would  be  very  great 
There  would  be  a  perpetual  tendency  in  wages  to  fall ;  the  pro- 
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gressive  fall  of  wages  would  produce  a  greater  and  a  greater 
degree  of  poverty  among  the  people,  attended  with  its  inevita- 
ble consequencesy  misery  and  vice.  As  poverty,  and  its  conse- 
quent misery,  increased,  mortality  would  also  increase:  of  a  nu- 
merous family  bom,  a  certain  number  only,  from  want  of  the 
means  of  well-being,  would  be  reared.  By  whatever  propor- 
tion the  population  tended  to  increase  faster  than  capitd,  such 
a  proportion  of  those  who  were  born  would  die;  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  capital  and  population  would  then  remain  the  same, 
and  the  fall  of  wages  would  proceed  no  further.  That  popula- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than,  in  most  places, 
capital  has  actually  increased,  is  proved  incontestibly  by  the 
condition  of  the  population  in  most  parts  of  the  Globe.  In 
almost  all  countries  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple is  poor  and  miserable.  This  would  have  been  impossible, 
if  capital  had  increased  faster  than  population.  In  that  case, 
wages  must  have  risen;  and  high  wages  would  have  placed 
the  labourer  above  the  miseries  of  want  This  general  misery 
of  mankind  is  a  fact  which  can  be  accounted  for  upon  one 
only  of  two  suppositions:  either  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  population  to  increase  faster  than  capital,  or  that  capital  has, 
by  some  means,  been  prevented  from  increasing  so  fast  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  increase.  This,  therefore,  is  an  inquiry  o( 
the  highest  importance.'^ 

It  is  singular  that  any  one  should  suggest  for  a  moment  the 
tendency  of  population  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  capital, 
having  before  him  the  examples  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  no  countries  has  the  growth  of  population  been  as 
little  impeded  by  the  remedies,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
which  is  that  in  none  has  capital  increased  so  rapidly  in  its  ratio 
to  population.  Every  day  adds  to  the  mass  of  the  one,  ac- 
cumulated in  the  various  forms  necessary  to  aid  production, 
white  every  day  sweeps  off  a  part  of  the  other,  whose  succes- 
sors are  enabl^  by  its  aid  to  obtain  a  constantly  increasing  re- 
turn to  labour.  If  we  wish  to  measure  the  increase,  we  need 
only  look  to  the  days  of  the  Saxons,  and  compare  the  vast 
amount  of  capital  now  existing,  with  its  almost  entire  absence 
at  that  time,  and  we  shall  obtain  results  nearly  corresponding 
with  those  which  would  be  obtained  from  comparing  the  people 
inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  those  of  the  county  of 
Ifiddiesex.    In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  nothing  to 
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restrain  the  growth  of  population,  yet  the  ratio  which  it  bears 
to  capital  is  not  one«tenth  as  great  as  it  was  a  century  since. 
A  large  portion  of  mankind  are  undoubtedly  *'  poor  and  mise- 
rable/' because  they  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  applying 
the  remedies  for  over-population — robbing  and  plundering  each 
other — and  have  thus  kept  food  below  population. 

Mr.  Mill  saysy  that  if  capital  had  increased  more  rapidly« 
**  wages  must  have  risen.''  It  is  really  marvellous  that  the  pur- 
suit of  a  theory  should  so  far  mislead  such  men  as  the  one  now 
under  consideration.  It  is  entirely  impossible  to  read  any  book 
treating  of  the  people  of  England  of  past  times,  without  being 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  improvement  of  the  means  of 
living — with  the  increased  facility  of  obtaining  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  and  with  the  improvea  quality  of  all— enabling  the 
common  labourer  now  to  indulge  in  numerous  luxuries  that  in 
former  times  were  unknown  to  people  who  might  be  deemed 
wealthy — and  yet  we  are  told  that  wages  **  must  have  risen,** 
if  capital  had  increased  in  its  ratio,  when  we  all  know  that 
wages  have  risen,  affording  abundant  evidence  that  capital  has 
increased. 

Mr.  Mill  assumes,  that  with  the  extension  of  cultivation  there 
must  be  a  constant  decrease  in  the  return  to  labour,  and  that 
therefore  the  natural  tendency  of  capital  to  increase  must  be 
slower  than  that  of  population,  which  fact  being  established,  **  it 
is,"  he  says,  <'  of  no  consequence  to  the  present  purpose  to  in- 
quire about  the  rapidity  of  the  increase.  How  slow  soever  the 
increase  of  population,  provided  that  of  capital  be  still  slower, 
wages  will  be  reduced  so  low  that  a  portion  of  the  population 
must  regularly  die  of  want"* 

The  second  suggestion  offered  by  Mr.  Mill  for  our  considera- 
tion, viz.  ^  that  capital  has,  by  some  misans,  been  prevented  from 
increasing  so  fast  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase,"  is  that  which 
we  have  desired  to  prove  to  the  reader.  Where  the  remedies 
for  over-population  have  not  been  applied,  it  certainly  has  in- 
creased faster  than  population.  Where  they  have  been  applied, 
we  find  capital  increase  slowly — the  population  poor  and  mise- 
rable, and  not  unfrequently  dying  ^'  of  want."  The  natural  in- 
ference is,  that  instead  of  being  the  remedies  provided  by  nature 
to  prevent  over-population,  they  are  the  disturbing  causes  pro- 
duced by  man,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  improvement 
of  physical  and  moral  conditioa 

*  PrineiplM  of  Politietl  Eeooomy,  chap.  ii.  §  3. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

REVIEW^MR.  SENIOR^DR.  CHALMERS,  AND  OTHERa 

MR.  SBiriOR. 

Ws  DOW  proceed  to  give  the  views  of  Mn  Seniory  which  in 
some  re^)ecta  agree  with  those  of  the  writers  previously  no- 
ticed. 

The  law  of  population  is  thus  stated — 

**  We  have  already  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  additional 
labour  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  within  a  given 
district,  produces  a  less  proportionate  return.  And  it  has  ap- 
peared that  such  is  the  power  of  reproduction  and  duration  of 
life  in  mankind,  that  the  population  of  a  given  district  is  capa- 
ble of  doubling  itself  at  least  every  twenty-five  years.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  rate  at  which  the  production  of  food 
is  capable  of  being  increased,  and  that  at  which  population,  if 
unchecked,  would  increase,  are  totally  different  Every  addi- 
tion made  to  the  quantity  of  food  periodically  produced,  makes 
m  general  a  further  periodical  addition  more  difficult  Every 
addition  to  the  existing  population  difiuses  wider  the  means  of 
still  further  addition.  If  neither  evil,  nor  the  fear  of  evil, 
checked  the  population  of  England,  it  would  amount  in  a  cen- 
tury to  above  two  hundred  millions.  Suppose  it  possible  that 
we  might  be  able  to  raise  or  to  import  the  subsistence  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  people :  is  it  possible  that,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  hence  we  should  be  able  to  support 
four  hundred  millions?  or,  in  one  hundred  and  fiAy  years, 
eight  hundred  millions?  It  is  clear,  however,  that  long  before 
the  first  century  had  elapsed,  long  before  the  period  at  which, 
if  unchecked,  we  should  have  attained  two  hundred  millions, 
no  excellence  in  our  institutions,  or  salubrity  of  climate,  or  un- 
remitting industry,  could  have  saved  us  from  being  arrested  in 
our  progress  by  a  constantly  increasing  want  of  subsistence. 
If  all  other  moral  and  physical  checks  could  be  got  rid  of;  if 
we  had  ndther  wars  nor  libertinism ;  if  our  habitations,  and 
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employments,  and  habits  were  all  wholesome,  and  no  fears  of 
indigence  or  loss  of  station  prevented  or  retarded  our  marriages, 
famine  would  soon  exercise  her  prerogative  of  controlling,  in 
the  last  resort,  the  multiplication  of  mankind. 

''But  though  it  be  ceklain  that  the  absence  of  all  other 
checks  would  only  give  room  for  the  irresistible  influence  of 
famine,  it  is  equally  certain  that  such  a  state  of  things  never 
has  existed  and  never  will  exist.*'* 

The  cause  of  error  here,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Senior's  limit- 
ing himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  operations  of  "  a  given 
district"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  people  of  England 
went  on  to  double  in  every  25  years,  they  would  in  time  find 
only  standing-room ;  and  the  time  may  come  when  the  world 
will  be  so  fully  peopled  that  each  man  may  have  but  half  a 
dozen  square  feet  upon  which  to  rest  his  feet;  but  this  is  a 
question  that  is  not  now  important  All  that  is  now  desired  is 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  gra- 
dual increase' of  population  now  going  on  in  most  parts  of  the 
world. 

When  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  Noah  and  his  family 
had  the  world  before  them  where  to  choose,  and  from  his  family 
was  a  world  to  be  peopled.  Such  again  was  the  case  with 
the  early  settlers  of  the  United  States.  In  tracing  the  course  of 
the  latter,  we  find  them  gradually  extending  themselves  over  the 
surface,  and  at  the  same  time  descending  into  the  inferior  soils, 
obtaining  in  both  cases  a  constantly  increasing  return  to  labour. 
No  evil,  nor  fear  of  evil,  checks  their  growth.  They  find  uni- 
versally that  increase  of  population  is  accompanied  by  increase 
of  capital,  by^aid  of  which  the  increase  in  the  means  of  Sub- 
sistence is  greater  than  is  the  number  of  mouths  for  its  con- 
sumption. The  people  of  New  England  now  overflow,  as  the 
people  of  England  have  done  in  time  past,  and  as  they  now 
do,  and  the  tendency  thereto  increases  with  improvement  in 
ihe  means  of  cultivation,  because  the  greater  the  produc- 
tiveness of  labour,  the  greater  is  the  power  of  the  people  to 
change  their  condition  with  advantage  to  themselves.  The 
United  States  are  to  England  what  a  new  Devonshire  or  Lin- 

*  Outline  of  Politictl  Econooiy,  p.  141. 
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colnshire  would  be,  and  the  transfer  thereto  is  attended  with 
little  more  trouble  or  expense  than  is  daily  incurred  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
removing  to  the  West  Where  population  least  presses  on  the 
means  of  subsistence,  there  is  emigration  greatest,  and  there 
population  increases  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  because  there 
the  people  are  most  able  to  improve  their  condition,  morally 
and  physically. 

Such  has  been  and  such  must  continue  to  be  the  case,  as 
certainly  as  the  base  of  a  structure  will  widen  with  every  in- 
crease of  its  height,  when  the  materials  are  permitted  to  find 
the  place  assigned  to  them  by  the  laws  of  gravitation.  With 
the  increase  of  the  base  of  the  human  pyramid^  the  apex  will 
obtain  increase  of  elevation.  The  tendency  to  emigration  is  in 
the  ratio  of  wealth,  and  of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
development 

Mr.  Senior  sees,  however,  but  little  benefit  likely  to  result 
from  increase  of  territory.  He  believes  there  is  a  constant  t^ii- 
dency  to  over-population,  and  thus,  although,  ^  if  a  new  Devon- 
shire, or  a  new  Lincolnshire,  fit  for  immediate  cultivation,  were 
now  suddenly  added  to  our  shores,  the  immediate  consequences 
would  be,  an  increased  supply  of  provisions,  and  a  fall  in  their 
price,'*  yet  '*  if  this  accession  to  our  territory  were  followed  by 
no  change  in  our  habits  and  institutions,  the  comparative  cheap* 
ness,  which  would  be  its  immediate  consequence,  would  gra- 
dually disappear  as  our  population  rose  with  the  increased  supply 
of  subsistence,  and,  ultimately,  we  should  be  just  where  we  are 
now,  excepting  that  we  shouM  be  rather  more  numerous.  So,  if 
tithes  were  suddenly  commuted,  and  their  interference,  such  as 
it  is,  with  agricultural  improvement,  got  rid  of,  the  same  conse- 
quences would  follow  as  if  the  extent  of  our  territory,  or  its  fer- 
tility, were  suddenly  augmented.  And,  supposing  no  improve- 
ment to  take  place  in  our  institutions  and  habits,  the  consequent 
increase  of  our  population  would  bring  us  back,  as  far  as  the 
price  of  provisions  is  concerned,  to  the  point  at  which  we  are 
now.*** 
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The  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  theory  now  under  con- 
sideration,  are  here  made  obvious.  Whatever  improvements 
may  be  made,  so  irrepressible  is  the  tendency  to  over-popula- 
tion, that  man  is  supposed  to  fall  back  in  a  short  period  to  the 
point  from  which  he  started.  It  is  therefore  almost  useless  to 
attempt  them.  In  opposition  to  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that, 
for  centuries  past,  every  year  has  seen  large  quantities  of  waste 
land  brought  into  cultivation — the  *'  immediate  consequence"  of 
which  has  been  "  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  provisions,**  and 
a  fall  in  the  labour  price:  there  has  been  **  no  change  of  habits  or 
institutions,"  except  that  with  improvement  of  physical  and  mo- 
ral condition,  people  marry  more  readily  now  than  in  any  past 
time;  and  yet  with  every  extension  of  cultivation  and  increase 
of  population,  the  labourer  finds  increased  facility  of  obtaining 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

As  population  becomes  more  dense  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  London  it  extends  itself  over  lands  more  distant,  bringing 
into  activity  those  which  but  recently  were  deemed  valueless 
at  home,  and  those  from  which  the  people  were  separated  by  the 
Ocean,  the  passage  of  which  is  daily  rendered  more  easy,  while 
they  are  daily  becoming  more  able  to  meet  the  expenditure  in- 
cident to  the  removal.  In  this  manner  are  trans-Atlantic 
Devonshires  and  Lincolnshires  annually  added  to  England,  and 
the  power  of  further  adding  new  countries  and  states  exists  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent  Lands  "  fit  for  cultivation,"  but  want- 
ing value  because  labour  has  not  been  expended  upon  them,  are 
daily  brought  into  activity  and  obtaining  value,  affording  a  con- 
stantly increasing  return  to  both  labour  and  capital,  and  pro- 
ducing constant  improvement  of  condition. 

That  improvement  has  been  accompanied  by  a  vast  increase 
of  population,  and  the  more  rapid  that  increase,  the  greater  has 
been,  throughout  the  world,  the  improvement  of  condition* 
Population  has  so  increased,  because  the  means  of  living  have 
been  more  easily  obtained,  and  the  duration  of  life  has  increased 
with  the  increased  comfort  of  living.  Increased  health  and 
prolonged  life  have  tended  to  improve  the  means  of  production 
and  the  ability  to  accumulate,  and  thus  capital,  population, 
and  wages,  have  increased  together.  Many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  scattered  popu- 
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Itttion,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  exchange  the  articles  they 
produce  for  those  which  they  require,  and  thus  the  people  on 
the  Vistula  are  obliged  to  send  their  grain  to  Dantzic,  on  its 
way  to  Holland  or  England,  whereas  an  increase  of  population 
and  of  capital  would  enable  them  to  make  their  exchanges  at 
the  place  of  production.  They  want  population,  and  they  want 
capital  Any  reduction  of  the  former  must  increase  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  exchanges,  and  yet  Mr.  Senior  is  of 
0^  nion — 

*^  That  there  are  few  portions  of  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  would  not  now  be  richer,  if  their  numbers  were  fewer, 
and  would  not  be  richer  hereafter,  if  they  were  now  to  retard 
the  rate  at  which  their  population  is  increasing."* 

Their  numbers  can  be  retarded  by  the  same  causes  that 
have  heretofore  kept  them  down — insecurity — absence  of  free- 
dom— and  heavy  taxation.  It  can  be  increased  by  no  other 
means  than  those  that  will  give  them  security — ^freedom  of  ac- 
tion— freedom  of  trade — and  the  power  of  retaining  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labour — enabling  them  to  increase  their  capital, 
to  improve  their  modes  of  cultivation,  and  their  facilities  of  ex- 
changing their  products  with  others  who  require  them.  We 
see  that, 

**  At  present,  among  civilized  nations,  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  employs  only  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  ai)d,  generally 
speaking,  as  a  nation  increases  in  wealth,  a  smaller  and  smaller 
proportion;  in  England,  not  one-third;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
labourers  so  employed  are  the  producers  of  luxuries."t  Every 
increase  in  the  proportion  which  the  producers  of  conveniences 
and  luxuries  bear  to  the  producers  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  all  commodities 
that  may  be  obtained  in  return  for  a  given  amount  of  labour. 
Thus  Mr.  Senior  says  of  England,  that  much  as  the  population 
**  has  increased  within  the  last  five  centuries,  it  yet  bears  a 
far  less  ratio  to  subsistence  (though  still  a  much  greater  than 
could  be  wished)  than  it  did  500  years  ago."]; 

The  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  England,  in  the  ratio  of 
subsistence  to  population,  has  been  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the 

*  Outline  of  Political  Economy,  p.  146.      t  Ibid^  p.  144.      I  IM^  p.  14a 
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increase  of  population  itself,  and  it  is  now  going  on,  in  both 
England  and  the  United  States,  at  a  rate  as  much  more  rapid 
than  that  of  former  periods,  as  is  that  of  population. 

The  causes  which,  in  an  improved  state  of  society,  tend  to 
diminish  the  rate  of  increase,  are  thus  given — 

**  The  absence  of  all  the  other  moral  and  physical  evils  which 
retard  population,  implies  a  degree  of  civilization  not  only  high, 
but  higher  than  mankind  have  as  yet  enjoyed.  Such  a  society 
cannot  be  supposed  to  want  sagacity  sufficient  to  foresee  the 
evils  of  a  too  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  prudence  suf- 
ficient to  avoid  them.  In  such  a  state  the  preventive  check 
would  be  in  full  operation,  and  its  force  is  quite  sufficient  to  ren- 
der unnecessary  even  the  approach  of  any  positive  check."* 

The  great  preventive  check  is  deemed  to  be,  **  the  fear  of 
losing  the  decencies  of  life,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same,  the 
hope  to  acquire,  by  the  accumulation  of  a  longer  celibacy,  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  decencies  which  give  a  higher  social 
rank.  When  an  Englishman  stands  hesitating  between  love  and 
prudence,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  **  a  family  actually  starving  is  not 
among  his  terrors;  against  actual  want  he  knows  that  he  has  the 
fence  of  the  poor-laws.  But,  however  humble  his  desires,  he  can- 
not contemplate  without  anxiety  a  probability  that  the  income 
which  supported  his  social  rank,  while  single,  may  be  insufficient 
to  maintain  it  when  he  is  married ;  that  he  may  be  unable  to  give 
to  his  children  the  advantages  of  education  which  he  enjoyed 
himself:  in  short,  that  he  may  lose  his  caste.  Men  of  more 
enterprize  are  induced  to  postpone  marriage,  not  merely  by  the 
fear  of  sinking,  but  also  by  the  hope  that,  in  an  unincumbered 
state,  they  may  rise.  As  they  mount,  the  horizon  of  their  am- 
bition keeps  receding,  until  sometimes  the  time  has  passed  for 
realizing  those  plans  of  domestic  happiness  which  probably 
every  man  has  formed  in  his  youth."t 

Man  may  be  defined  to  be  an  animal  whose  great  desire  is  to 
better  the  condition  of  himself  and  his  descendants.  That  de- 
sire may  be,  and  is,  repressed  by  the  inability  to  effect  it;  but 
hold  out  to  him  the  slightest  hope  of  gratifying  it,  and  all  other 
desires  become  lessened  in  intensity,  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

•  Outline  of  Political  Economy,  p.  142.  t  Ihid^  p.  144. 
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It  is  Ihe  first,  and  leading  desire  among  all  civilized  nations, 
and  increases  with  any  additional  facilities  for  its  gratification. 
Mr.  Malthus  says  of  population,  that  it  is  always  pressing 
against  food;  but  this  desire  presses  either  for  or  against 
population,  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  most  advan- 
tageous. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a  man  does  more  to  better  his 
condition,  morally  and  physically,  than  in  taking  a  partner  of 
bis  joys  and  his  sorrows — his  labour  and  his  recreation — in  the 
form  of  a  wife.  In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  security  of  person  and  property, 
and  the  comparative  absence  of  taxation,  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  hope  for  an  improvement  of  condition,  there  is  no 
hesitation  about  doing  so,  and  thus  onaking  a  step  towards  that 
improvement  Marriages,  therefore,  take  place  early ;  the  par- 
ties have  abundance  of  food  of  the  best  quality;  the  product  of 
the  union  is  large,  and  a  very  large  portion  reach  maturity.  In 
exact  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  ratio  which  the  youth- 
ful bear  to  the  aged,  do  we  find  increase  in  the  productiveness 
of  labour,  as  has  already  been  shown.*  In  the  same  proportion 
do  we  find  diminution  in  the  severity  of  labour,t  and  thus  in 
England  and  the  United  States  the  youthful  are  enabled  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  increase  of  production. 

The  world  at  large  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those 
which  influence  the  operations  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
Were  men  to  abstain  from  using  the  remedies  for  over-population 
— ^were  wars  to  cease— were  they  to  use  the  plough  and  the  shut- 
tle instead  of  the  musket  and  the  broadsword — pestilences  and 
famines  would  no  longer  occur — capital  and  population  would 
grow  together — the  people  of  Europe  would  gradually  extend 
themselves  over  the  world— and  every  increase  of  numbers 
would  be  attended  by  an  improvement  of  condition. 

Mr.  Senior  is  of  opinion,  that  '*  no  plan  for  social  improve- 
ment can  be  complete,  unless  it  embrace  the  means  both  of  in- 
creasing production,  and  of  preventing  population  from  making 
a  proportionate  advance.  The  former  is  to  be  effected  chiei^ 
by  the  higher  orders  of  society;  the  latter  depends  entirely  on 

*  ?%geiS^amU,  t  Soe  vol iL, chapb tI 
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the  lower/**  Also,  that  '' knowledge,  security  of  property, 
freedom  of  internal  and  external  exchange,  and  equal  admissi- 
bility to  rank  and  power,  are  the  principal  causes  which  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  increase  of  subsistence,  and  by  eleva- 
ting the  character  of  the  people,  lead  them  to  keep  at  a  slower 
rate  the  increase  of  their  numbers.  And  that  restrictions  on 
exchange  and  commerce,  artificial  barriers  excluding  the  great 
majority  of  the  community  from  the  chance  of  social  eminence, 
and,  above  all,  ignorance  and  insecurity  of  person  or  property, 
aise  the  general  causes  which  both  diminish  the  productiveness 
of  labour,  and  tend  to  produce  that  brutish  state  of  improvi- 
dence in  which  the  power  of  increase,  unchecked  by  prudence, 
is  always  struggling  to  pass  the  limits  of  subsistence,  and  is 
kept  down  only  by  vice  and  misery."t 

Mr.  Senior  believes  that  self-restraint  will  arise  out  of  im- 
proved condition,  whereas  we  believe  that  man  was  so  organ- 
ized that  but  little  restraint  is  necessary  to  fit  him  for  his  actual 
condition.  If  he  be  a  slave,  he  is  gay  and  happy.  If  nominally 
free,  he  plants  his  acre  of  potatoes,  and  is  content  with  the 
miserable  proceeds.  In  either  case  he  avails  himself  of  the 
indulgences  that  are  within  his  reach;  of  mind  he  has  little, 
and  no  opportunity  to  indulge  himself  in  any  thing  that  requires 
it,  and  of  course  he  is  reduced  to  animal  enjoyments.  Raise 
him  in  the  scale — ^place  him  in  an  improved  condition — and  his 
mind  begins  to  expand ;  with  increased  means  of  gratification, 
new  channels  are  opened  to  him,  that  tend  to  supersede  the  old 
ones,  and  there  is  generated  a  habit  of  thoughtfulness  to  which 
he  has  been  totally  unused.  That  thoughtfulness  is  remarked 
by  foreigners  as  a  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  but  with  the  same  cause  their  own  countrymen  would 
perhaps  be  equally  so.  The  slave  is  more  gay  than  the  freeman. 

Mr.  Senior  is  of  opinion  that  the  remedy  for  the  "  brutish 
state  of  improvidence"  above  described,  rests  chiefly  with  the 
lower  orders,  whereas  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  rests  chiefly 
with  those  of  a  different  order,  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
excite  in  those  orders  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 
Mr.  Senior  desires  that  they  should  **fear"  a  deterioration, 

*  Lectnrai  on  Popnlatioe,  Appendix,  pii  90.  f  Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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"whlie  we  would  have  them  hope  for  improvemeDt ;  and  in 
Older  that  they  should  have  it,  we  would  remedy  all  those 
grievances  which  have  tended  to  repress  it  We  would 
adopt  the  measures  above  recommended,  by  which  they  should 
acquire  security  and  freedom,  with  the  right  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  their  labour.  The  consequence  would  be,  that  popu- 
lation would  increase,  and  with  it  capital ;  wages  and  profits 
would  advance ;  the  situation  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
would  be  improved;  both  would  be  induced  to  exertion  bjr 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  that  hope  woidd 
point  always  to  the  measures  most  likely  to  secure  it  If  it 
pointed  either  to  matrimony  or  celibacy,  they  would  follow  it, 
and  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  attended  with  comparatively 
small  sacrifice  of  inclination. 

Mr.  Senior,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  productive  power 
of  a  nation,  in  which  the  population  is  slowly  increasing,  is 
greater  than  in  one  in  which  it  increase^  rapidly,  and,  of  course, 
that  the  power  of  accumulation  is  greater.  On  this  head  he 
says — 

**  It  is  obvious  that,  the  number  of  persons  and  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  any  two  countries  being  given,  that  country  would 
have  the  greater  number  of  adults  in  which  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  was  the  longer;  and,  the  longevity  being  given,  that 
country  would  have  the  greater  proportion  of  adults  in  which 
the  rate  of  increase  was  the  slower.  Longevity,  and  a  popula- 
tion stationary  or  slowly  increasing,  are  therefore  favourable  to 
the  productiveness  of  labour.'* 

In  this  view  he  accords  with  M.  Quetelet*  and  Sir  F.  d'lver- 
Dois^t  We  have,  we  think,  shown;]:  that  longevity,  a  rapid  in- 
crease of  population,  and  high  productive  power,  generally 
accompany  each  other.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the 
argument,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  our  sixth 
chapter. 

MR.  WAKEFIELD, 

A  recent  writer,  says — 

**  If  all  the  British  men  and  money  that  were  wasted  during 
the  last  war — ^if,  fiirther,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital 

•  Sor  rHomme.     t  Sor  la  Mortality  Proporiionelle.     t  Ttigt  45,  anU. 
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which  have  been  lent  to  foreign  governments,  and  lost  in  distant 
speculations  during  the  peace,  together  with  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  have  emigrated  from  Britain  during 
the  last  twenty  years — if  this  prodigious  mass  of  capital  and 
people  should  be  suddenly  recalled,  what  would  become  of  itT 
•  •  •  •  •  Then  should  we  see  a  terrible  aggravation  of 
that  process  by  which,  even  at  present,  profit  is  turned  into  loss, 
and  capital  is  efl^tually  kept  down  to  the  limit  of  invest- 
ment*** 

If  all  this  capital  and  population  could  be  suddenly  recalled, 
we  agree  fully  with  the  writer  that  much  disturbance  would  be 
produced.  The  waste  was  a  disturbing  cause,  and  the  sudden 
restoration  would  be  another;  but  if  the  waste  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  had  not  taken  place,  and  if  the  people  of  England 
had  been  permitted  to  exert  their  energies  without  restriction, 
profits  and  wages  would  be  vastly  higher  than  at  present  Pro- 
duction would  be  greater,  and  the  return  to  both  capitalist  and 
labourer  would  be  increased. 

The  suggestion  of  the  effisct  of  sudden  changes  is  very  com- 
mon among  the  advocates  of  Ricardo's  doctrine  of  rent,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Malthus  on  population.  If  the  thermometer  were 
to  fall  suddenly  from  100^  to  zero,  what  would  be  the  ettect 
upon  the  people  who  were  obliged  to  bear  it?  Would  it  not 
destroy  a  large  portion  of  them?  If  all  the  powder  manufac- 
tured during  the  last  war  were  now  produced  and  offered  for 
sale,  what  would  be  its  value?  If  all  the  men  that  were  killed 
were  brought  to  life,  without  the  capital  that  was  destroyed 
with  them,  wages  would  falL  If  all  the  capital  were  repro- 
duced without  the  men,  wages  would  rise,  because  the  capital- 
ist would  want  more  men  than  he  could  find.  Sudden  changes 
never  take  place  in  nature,  and  it  is  useless  to  suppose  them. 

REV.  DR.  CHALMERS. 

Dr.  Chalmers  proposes  the  following  remedies  for  the  present 
state  of  afiairs — 

'*  Let  labourers,  on  the  one  hand,  make  a  stand  for  higher 
wages,  (and  this  they  can  only  do  eflectively  by  refraining  from 

*  Notoa  to  Wealth  of  Nations,  by  tho  author  of  England  and  AmcricA,  voL  l, 
p.  351. 
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over-population,)  and  let  capitalists,  on  the  other,  make  a  stand 
for  higher  profits,  (and  this  they  can  only  do  eflectively  by  re- 
fraining from  over-speculation,)  and  then,  so  far  from  their  con- 
dition being  over-ruled  by  the  state  of  husbandry,  they  may 
jointly  over-rule  that  state."  Again  he  says — ^"  By  means  of 
expenditure  in  this  class  of  society f^*  (the  capitalist's)  **  profits 
might  be  sustained  at  any  given  level'*  In  Poland  may  be  found 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  the  Doctor's  theory.  There  the  capi- 
talists spend  all  they  receive,  and  population  increases  slowly, 
yet  the  condition  of  the  people  is  not  such  as  to  induce  a  desire 
to  follow  their  example. 

In  the  United  States  may  be  found  the  opposite*  Expendi- 
ture is  great,  because  labour  is  productive;  but  a  large  amount  is 
annually  accumulated.  Population  increases  rapidly,  and  each 
year  gives  increased  facilities  of  exchange,  because  of  the  dimi- 
nished proportion  required  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of 
food :  each  year  brings  with  it  increased  facility  in  accumulating 
capita],  giving  increased  means  of  production,  so  that  the  more 
rapid  the  increase  of  population,  the  greater  are  the  means  of 
enjoyment 

Where  man  has  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  product  of  his 
labour,  he  will  be  industrious,  and  thus  in  England  industry 
tends  to  increase  with  increase  of  capital  and  increased  means 
of  living.  Much  has  been  done  by  the  poor-laws  to  prevent  it, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  an  apparent  surplus  of  popula- 
tion ;  but  even  that  is  in  train  to  be  remedied. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
settled  the  problem,  by  showing  the  entire  absorption  of  the  ap- 
parent surplus,  and  the  general  employment  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  at  good  wages,  together  with  the  employment  of  their 
children.  So  scarce  had  labour  been  in  some  of  the  depauper- 
ized districts,  notwithstanding  the  absorption  of  the  alleged  sur- 
plus, that  the  farmers  had  been  compelled  to  bring  into  use 
again  the  machines  which  were  put  aside  in  consequence  of  the 
agricultural  riots  in  1830.  This  was  accomplished  in  districts 
which  were  but  recently  complaining  loudly  of  distress,  and 
where  there  had  been  no  assistance  from  demand  for  labour  in 
the  new  rail-roads,  or  from  emigration. 
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HB.  SCROPK. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Scrope  accord  very  much  with  those 
which  we  have  submitted  for  the  cpnsiderafion  of  the  reader. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  misery  and  wo,  the  vice  and  starva- 
tion that  have  exhibited  themselves  in  such  frightful  frequency 
among  men,  have  ever  been  the  effect  of  tyranny  and  crime,  of 
mis-government,  of  the  indulgence  of  their  evil  passions;  not  so 
much  through  their  own  ignorance  and  mistaken  views,  as 
through  the  force  and  fraud  of  the  powerful,  and  the  control  of 
unjust  or  unwise  institutions,  which  have  tied-up  the  hands  of 
millions,  and  prevented  them  from  helping  themselves  to  the 
abundance  provided  by  a  bountiful  Creator  as  the  meet  reward 
of  their  exertions;  which  have  confined  them  by  artificial  res- 
traints, enforced  for  the  benefit  of  the  powerful  few,  till  disease 
and  famine  have  thinned  their  numbers,  or  like  caged  rats,  they 
have  been  goaded  by  despair  and  hunger  to  prey  upon  each 
other."* 

In  reply  to  this  the  disciple  of  Mr.  Ricardo  says,  that  with 
every  increase  of  population,  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  inferior 
soils,  yielding  a  diminished  return  to  labour,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  totally  impossible  that  we  can  avoid  a  constant  diminution 
in  the  ratio  of  food  to  population.  The  disciple  of  Mr.  Malthus 
shows  that  if  the  people  of  England  shall  continue  to  double  in 
47  years,  there  will  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  time  be  barely 
standing-room  for  them.  It  is  useless  to  point  to  the  fact,  that 
the  world  is  as  yet  in  a  great  degree  unpeopled,  as  that  merely 
extends  over  a  few  centuries  the  process  of  peopling  it,  and  if 
the  earth  were  as  large  as  Jupiter,  the  answer  would  be  the 
same.  The  great  discovery  in  relation  to  population  is,  that 
there  is  a  constant  pressure  of  food  against  population,  and  that 
the  latter  is  only  restrained  by  wars,  misery,  and  vice,  whereas 
food  is  abundant  in  the  precise  ratio  that  men  remain  at  peace 
and  refrain  from  plundering  their  neighbours.  The  discovery  is 
not  borne  out  in  a  single  case  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our 
observation. 


*  Principles  of  Politiotl  Eoooomy,  p.  979. 
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MR.  OREO. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Farraday 
••  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  checking  new  opinions  by  ex- 
treme instances;  and  of  not  resting  satisfied  with  an  explana- 
tion which  might  account  for  a  few  selected  cases^  and  leave 
the  great  mass  not  merely  unexplained^  but  in  strong  contradict 
fUm.^  Every  investigator  of  the  operations  of  nature  should 
have  this  necessity  strongly  impressed  upon  his  mind,  as  with- 
out it  he  is  liable  to  waste  much  time  in  the  construction  of 
theories,  to  be  disproved  by  the  adduction  of  facts  which  he 
could  perhaps  have  readily  obtained.  Every  day  gives  birth 
to  theories  that  are  in  ''  strong  contradiction  to  a  great  mass  of 
facts/'  and  each  tends  to  bewilder  and  mislead  the  inquirer 
after  truth.  The  political  economists  and  statisticians  of  Eu- 
rope are  accustomed  to  reason  almost  exclusively  from  facts 
collected  in  that  part  of  the  world,  overlooking  the  operations 
of  the  United  States,  where  nature  works  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
where  her  mode  of  proceeding  is  more  easily  detected,  because 
less  fettered  by  restriction. 

A  new  law  of  population  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Woronzow  Greg, 
secretary  of  the  statistical  branch  of  the  Association.  It  is 
thus  stated: 

«<  We  come  now  to  notice  one  proposition,  discovered  by  my 
brother  and  myself  some  years  ago,  which  is  so  constant,  as 
almost  to  entitle  it  to  the  application  of  a  general  law,  although 
the  modus  operandi  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  The  proportion  of 
births  to  a  marriage  appears  to  vary  inversely  as  the  proportion 
<f  marriages  to  the  population,^* 

Such  is  the  discovery  at  which  Mr.  Greg  has  arrived,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  adopting  the  course  indicated  by  Mr.  Farraday. 
Had  he,  instead  of  limiting  his  examination  to  the  counties  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  divisions  of  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
extended  his  views  to  the  United  States,  he  would  at  once  have 
seen  that  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  facts  afforded  by 
them,  and  not  being  universally  true,  could  not  be  a  law.  He 
might  then  have  been  induced  to  a  further  examination,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  what  were  the  causes  of  the  apparent  differ- 
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ence  in  Europe,  and  would  doubtless  have  ascertained  them 
with  little  difficulty. 

We  proceed  now  to  examine  the  rate  of  marriages  to  popula- 
tion, in  the  several  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  what  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  them. 


In  North  Holland,  the  marriages  are  1  in  104, 

Overyssel,  " 

Utrecht,  " 

Guelders,  " 

Zeland,  *" 

Luxemburg,  " 

East  Flanders,  <' 

With  the  exception  of  Zeland,  these  results  might  seem  to 
confirm  the  views  of  Mr.  Greg,  but  when  examined  we  find  that 
it  is  only  seeming.  In  North  Holland,  Overyssel,  Utrecht,  and 
Guelder,  we  find  that  the  population  does  not  increase  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  deaths  and  births,  while  in  Luxenv> 
burg  and  East  Flanders  the  increase  is  far  greater  than  that 
diflerence.  It  is  thence  evident  that  emigration  goes  on  from 
the  former  to  the  latter.  The  people  who  emigrate  are  neither  the 
very  young  nor  the  very  old,  but  people  in  the  middle  stages  of 
life,  and  frequently  those  recently  married.  The  marriages  take 
place  where  the  parties  were  bom,  but  their  children  are  pro- 
duced at  the  place  to  which  they  remove.  The  proportion  of 
marriages  to  population  is  increased  in  the  one  case,  and  dimi« 
nished  in  the  other.  In  the  former,  the  marriages  appear  not  to 
produce  the  average  number  of  children,  while  in  the  hitter, 
they  appear  to  exceed  it. 

In  Zeland,  marriages  are  numerous  and  fruitful,  notwith- 
standing a  great  increase  of  population  from  immigration* 
Where  subsistence  is  most  easily  obtained,  people  marry  early, 
and  immigrants  swell  the  number  of  children,  and  thus  as  in 
the  United  States,  marriages  are  both  numerous  and  prolific 

To  attempt  to  deduce  the  law  of  population  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  or  of  France,  ap- 

•  (HBcul  Retnm.    Hifue,  1897.    Reprinted  in  Foreign  Qnurterly  Reriew. 
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pears  to  us  like  attempting  to  obtain  the  rapidity  of  a  current 
from  an  examination  of  the  movements  of  the  water  among  the 
eddies  of  the  shore.  The  laws  of  nature  must  be  studied  where 
the  stream  runs  freely.  We  have  seen  some  statements  of  Sir 
Francis  d'lvemois,*  showing  the  superior  condition  of  the  Swiss 
parish  of  Mintreaz,  with  a  population  of  2833, — of  Leigsin, 
which  doubles  in  2636  years, — of  Normandy,  which  doubles  in 
398  years^ — of  Ome,  one  of  the  departments  of  Normandy, 
which  doubles  in  217  years — and  of  Manche,  another  depart- 
ment, which  doubles  in  763  years.  Normandy  is  more  prospe- 
rous than  some  other  parts  of  France  which  increase  more 
rapidly,  and  its  prosperity  is  attributed  to  the  circumspection 
which  delays  marriage,  and  causes  it  to  be  less  prolific.  If  such 
be  the  case  with  Normandy,  why  is  not  France  more  prospe- 
rous than  Great  Britain  ?  Marriage  is  uniformly  later,  and  if  that 
circumstance  produce  prosperity  in  Normandy,  when  compared 
with  France,  it  should  do  the  same  for  the  kingdom  at  large. 
It  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  ideas  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  movements  of  nations  like  France,  England,  or 
the  United  States,  but  to  attempt  to  do  so  from  that  of  the  pro- 
vinces  of  France,  can  be  productive  of  no  advantageous  result. 
If  it  were  attempted  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  it  would 
be  fdund  to  give  the  most  erroneous  results. 

Marriages  take  place  in  the  eastern  states,  and  the  parties 
remove  to  the  west,  and  there  their  children  are  born.  The 
necessary  consequence  is,  that  the  ratio  of  marriages  in  the 
east  is  high  and  that  of  births  is  low.  In  the  west,  marriages 
would  be  few  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  births  would 
be  numerous.  The  results  deduced  by  Mr.  Sadler,  from  such 
an  examination  of  the  progress  of  several  of  the  states,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  absurd.  Mr.  Malthus  had  before  made  the 
same  mistakcf 


*  Foreign  Quarterly  Reriew,  vol  xiii.,  pi  97S. 

t  **  In  the  beck  eettleroente,  where  the  lole  occupation  ia  agriculture,  and  ricioua 
Ctttona  and  unwhdeaome  occupationa  are  little  known,  the  population  haa  been 
ftond  to  double  itielf  in  fifteen  years.** — VoL  i,  p.  7.  Vicioua  eustoma  are  vaaUy 
more  numeroua  and  widely  apraad  in  the  new  oountriea  of  the  west,  than  in  the 
old  OM  of  MawwihusHts.    Blonli^  tends  to  iaeratao  with  increase  of  popoia- 
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M.  QUBTELET. 

The  theory  of  M.  Quetelet*  is,  that  fecundity  tends  to  dimi- 
nish as  population  becomes  more  dense,  being  precisely  that  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Sadler.  In  support  of  this  doctrine  he  says, 
that  in  the  United  States  at  first  it  increased  with  surprising 
rapidity,  "  but  that,  in  a  short  time,  this  rapid  growth  met  with 
obstacles,  and  the  rate  of  increase  became  uniform  in  an  arith- 
metical, and  not  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  He  then  gives  the  fol- 
lowing view  of  the  population  at  several  periods,  and  of  the 
rate  of  increase: 

1780,    2,051,000,  increase  per  cent  6.2 

1790,     3,929,326,  «              «           3.0 

1800,     5,306,035,  "              "           8.1 

1810,     7,239,703,  «              «           2.87 

1820,     9,654,416,  "              «           1.9 

1825.  10,438,000,  "              "           1.9 

"Thus,"  says  he,  "although  the  population  has  received  consider- 
able aligmentation,  the  course  of  things  is  the  same  as  in  1780; 
there  is  as  much  of  room  and  of  subsistence  for  the  new  comers, 
since  each  year  there  come  about  190,822  persons  to  occupy  the 
spaces  that  are  to  be  filled.  These  additions  are  less  sensible 
when  they  are  calculated,  as  is  usually  done,  in  their  propor- 
tions to  population.  Fecundity  is  diminished,  because  the  care 
of  filling  the  places  that  become  vacant,  is  divided  among  a 
greater  number  of  persons." 

M.  Quetelet  has  taken  for  his  first  table  an  amount  of  popu- 
lation for  1780,  for  which  there  is  no  authority.  The  estimates 
prior  to  the  census  of  1790  are  uncertain,  nor  is  it  important  to 
use  such  calculations,  when  an  accurate  census  for  half  a  cen- 
tury can  be  obtained.  The  most  accurate  estimate  that  is 
known  to  have  been  made,  is  that  prepared  by  order  of  Congress 
in  1775,  and  which  gave  a  total  population,  free  and  slave,  of 
2,750,000,  or  700,000  more  than  M.  Quetelet  supposes  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  1780.  Rejecting  his  first  quantity,  and 
commencing  with  1790,  there  is  a  nearly  uniform  growth,  until 
he  arrives  at  1825,  when  he  takes  a  statement  of  similar  kind» 

*  Bur  rHomme  et  le  de? eloppement  de  tea  Ftcnltefl.   2  Undm  8vo.    BnuBaDc^ 
1835. 
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giving  a  population  far  below  the  real  amount,  and  derived  from 
Professor  Rau;  but  where  that  gentleman  could  obtain  his  in- 
formation, it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  growth  for  forty  years 
previous  to  the  publication  of  Professor  Rau's  statement,  had 
been  so  uniformly  3  per  cent  per  annum,  that  no  one  but  him- 
self could  have  assumed  a  different  rate.  There  was  no  census 
between  1820  and  1830,  and  it  must  have  been  altogether  guess 
work;  yet  M.  Quetelet  takes  it  in  preference  to  the  census  of 
1830,  which  had  been  three  years  before  the  world  when  his 
book  was  printed,  and  is  in  fact  contained  in  his  work. 

We  now  give  the  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of 
five  periods,  of  ten  years  each,  with  the  precise  rate  of  in- 
crease, that  the  reader  may  see  how  far  the  theory  of  M. 
Quetelet  has  misled  him. 

1790,  8,029,328,  increase  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  35.1 

1800,  6,309,758,  "  "  "  36.3 

1810,  7,239,903,  "  **  "  33.1 

1820,  9,638,166,  «  «  "  33.4 

1830,  12,858,670, 

Thus  the  theory  which  was  to  be  proved  by  taking  a  supposed 
amount  of  population  for  the  first  and  last  terms,  is  entirely 
disproved.  The  reader  will  remark,  that,  in  the  tables  first 
above  given,  the  only  diiBTerence  is  to  be  found  in  these  two 
periods;  because,  although  M.' Quetelet  has  given  two  periods 
(1820  and  1825)  with  an  annual  increase  of  1.9,  the  last  is  evi- 
dently an  error,  as  that  gentleman  could  not  have  intended  to 
fix  the  rate  of  increase  that  was  to  take  place  from  1825  to 
1830;  particularly  when  the  results  of  the  census  of  1830,  as 
given  in  his  book,  were  so  widely  difierent 


Few  books  have  been  published  that  appeared  likely  to  exer- 
cise more  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  than 
that  of  Mr.  Malthus.  Instructed,  by  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  fact  that  population  could  increase  with  great 
rapidity,  and  seeing  around  him  great  deficiency  of  the  means 
of  living,  as  well  in  regard  to  food  as  to  clothing,  he  jumped  at 
once  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  poverty  was  the  result  of  in- 
ability of  the  earth  to  increase  the  supply  of  food  in  a  corres- 
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ponding  degree,  and  that  war»  pestilence,  and  famine  were 
remedies  provided  by  nature  for  the  counteraction  of  this  ten- 
dency to  over-population,  whereas  further  examination  might 
have  satisfied  him  that  they  were  the  disturbing  causes,  which 
prevented  the  supply  of  food  from  keeping  pace  with  popula- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  may  increase  in  a  geome> 
trical  ratio ;  as  little  can  there  be  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  there  is  great  poverty;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
latter  is  the  result  of  inability  of  the  earth  to  meet  any  demands 
that  may  be  made  upon  it  The  tide  rises,  and  the  wind  blows, 
but  if  it  were  asserted  that  the  wind  depended  upon  the  tide,  it 
would  be  shown  that  they  wei*e  as  often  opposed  to  each  other 
as  in  accordance,  and  the  theory  would  fall  to  the  ground.  In 
regard  to  that  of  Mr.  Malthus,  it  is  questionable  if  there  can  be 
produced  a  single  case  of  increased  population  accompanied 
by  increased  poverty,  whereas  the  experience  of  nearly  the 
whde  human  family  is  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  tends  to  prove 
that  increase  of  population  is  attended  with  increased  means  of 
living,  while  depopulation  is  invariably  attended  by  poverty 
and  wretchedness. 

Mr.  Malthus's  doctrine  of  rent  enabled  him,  as  it  now  does 
his  followers,  to  account  for  the  supposed  inability  of  the  earth 
to  yield  the  necessary  supplies  of  food.  Adopted  and  brought 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  by  whose  name  it  is  now  best 
known,  it  has  been  received  as  sound  by  the  most  distinguished 
political  economists  of  our  time,  Messrs.  Senior,  M^CulIoch, 
Mill,  &c.,  and  it  is  now  the  established  doctrine  of  the  science, 
that  the  payment  of  rent  is  evidence  of  the  constantly  decreasing 
fertility  of  the  soil^  and  increasing  difficulty  of  obtaining  food; 
although  it  is  admitted,  that  with  the  steady  increase  of  rent 
tiiere  has  been  a  constant  improvement  in  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  man.  A  necessary  consequence  is,  that  instead,  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  of  regarding  the  increase  of  population 
as  advantageous  to  a  nation,  it  is  now  deemed  the  reverse,  and 
checks  of  aD  kinds,  positive  and  preventive,  are  adopted  to 
retard  it  The  great  curse  under  which  mankind  labour,  is 
deemed  to  be  included  in  the  words  '^  increase  and  multiply," 
and  the  grand  object  to  be  attained  is,  by  every  species  of  re- 
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gulatioDy  to  relieve  them  from  its  influence.*  The  great  trade 
of  population,  heretofore  unchecked,  is  placed  under  restric- 
tion, and  writers  of  our  time  have  deemed  themselves  worthily 
employed  In  indicating  the  means  by  which  the  animal  desires 
might  be  gratified,  while  a  compliance  with  the  great  command 
should  be  avoided.  Thus  matrimony  is  discouraged  and  profli- 
gacy promoted,  by  those  who  believe  that  they  are  thus  obey^ 
ing  the  laws  of  nature. 

Men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  as  the  advocates  of 
a  free  trade  in  cottons  and  woollens,  are  now  seen  foremost  in 
the  cause  of  restriction  and  regulation,  believing,  apparently, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  formation  of  man  that  is  errone- 
ous, and  that  can  be  corrected  by  their  suggestions.  It  might 
have  occurred  to  them,  that  the  same  great  power  that  devised 
the  laws  which  govern  our  planetary  system,  also  devised  those 
under  which  man  is  produced;  that  the  same  power  implanted 
in  him  the  passions  which  tend  to  cause  his  reproduction;  and 
that,  had  it  been  necessary  to  his  happiness  that  it  should  be  in 
the  arithmetical  ratio  only,  the  object  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  process  much  more  simple  than  starvation :  that  of 
diminishing  his  reproductive  powers.  They  might  have  seen 
that  although,  in  the  system  of  the  universe,  there  are  slight 
perturbations  constantly  occurring,  there  is  also  established  a 
system  of  compensations  productive  of  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony, and  doing  so,  they  might  well  have  doubted  the  correct- 
ness of  their  doctrine,  and  supposed  the  apparent  discord  to  be 
**  harmony  not  understood." 

Looking  only  to  the  effects  of  their  system,  they  might  have 
doubted  the  possibility  of  such  an  one  proce^^'^ing  from  an  all- 
wise,  all-powerful,  and  all-benevolent  source.  They  might  well 
have  doubted  if  it  were  possible  that  the  laws  under  which  man- 


*  Some  of  the  writen  most  opponed  to  the  Malthusian  doctrines,  fall  into  the 
same  mistake.  The  only  difference  between  them  is  in  the  remedy.  With  the 
writer  of  the  following  passage,  the  panacea  is  emigration.  **  How  strikingly 
the  leading  distinction  between  the  state  of  society  on  this  and  the  other  aide  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  illostrated  by  that  simple  axiom,  *  Popolation  is  Wealth,*  which 
ezperieooe  has  established  as  *a  truitm*  tkere,  whilst  here  experience  has  as  con- 
▼inctngly  shown  *  population*  and  *  poverty*  to  be  synonymous.** — Quarterly  Jts- 
•im,  OciaUr^  1835,  p.  991,  Am,  edit. 
VOL.  111. — 12 
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kind  exist,  can  be  such  as  to  require  that  each  should  prey  upon 
his  neighbour  and  live  at  his  expense :  that  the  interests  of  the 
landlord  and  his  tenant— of  the  growers  and  consumers  of  corn 
—of  the  labourer  and  his  employer— should  be  permanently 
opposed  to  each  other. 

We  hope  that  we  have  satisfied  our  readers  that  when  man 
does  not  undertake  to  apply  the  remedies — when  he  abstains 
from  robbing  and  plundering  his  neighbours — the  means  of 
supply  increase  with  the  demand;  that  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandy  "increase  and  multiply!"  is  not  attended  with  the  con- 
sequences that  have  been  supposed;  that  increase  of  population 
is  generally  attended  by  a  still  more  rapid  increase  of  the 
means  of  support,  and  that  when  it  is  not  so,  it  can  be  ac- 
counted for  most  readily,  proving  that  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  is  not  a  fair  deduction  from  the  facts  he  has  adduced,  and 
that  it  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  influence  the  action  of 
the  people  and  governments  of  Europe.  If  so,  he  will  be  like- 
wise satisfied  that  the  present  attempts  to  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  population  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious;  that 
the  supposed  contrariety  of  interests  does  not  exist,  and  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  landholder  and  his  tenant,  of  the  grower 
and  the  consumer  of  corn,  the  labourer  and  his  employer,  may 
be  attained  by  the  same  course  of  policy;  and  that  the  same 
harmony  exists  on  earth,  when  the  laws  are  properly  under- 
stood, as  has  been  ascertained  to  exist  among  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies. It  may  then  be  believed  that  the  author  of  the  system 
understood  our  wants  better  than  we  ourselves  do ;  that  what 
is  most  wanted  is  to  let  the  system  vxn'k  without  human  inter' 
ference;  to  let  every  one  consult  his  own  interest  in  regard  to 
the  employment  of  his  time^  talenU  and  capital;  to  cultivate 
peace  and  harmony^  avoiding  all  interference  wUh  the  affairs 
of  our  neighbours^  and  establishing  with  them  such  an  inters 
course  as  to  make  it  important  to  them  to  continue  at  peace^ 
thus  avoiding  the  expenses  of  war^  and  tlie  waste  of  happiness 
attendant  upon  it;  to  diminish  the  cost  of  government  as  much 
as  possible^  and  to  leave  to  every  man  the  disposal  of  the  fruits 
(f  his  labour.  When  that  time  shall  come,  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  (or  according  to  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  land-owner  and  the 
tenant)  may  lie  down  together.    The  causes  of  war  being  done 
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away  with,  universal  peace  may  exist,  and  the  only  contest  be 
which  nation  shall  make  the  most  rapid  advances  in  those  arts 
which  tend  to  promote  happiness  and  enjoyment,  and  man  may 
gradually  prepare  himself  to  occupy  the  position  in  the  scale,  of 
creation  for  which  he  was  intended,  and  from  which  he  shuts 
himself  out  by  perversely  refusing  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages of  his  situation. 

To  this  we  can  see  but  a  single  objection.  The  remedies  for 
over-population  will  cease  to  exist  Peace  and  harmony — in- 
dustry and  economy--»and  a  high  state  of  moral  feeling,  must 
tend  to  promote  a  rapid  increase  of  production,  and  men  find- 
ing it  every  day  more  and  more  easy  to  support  families,  mar- 
riages will  become  throughout  the  world  as  common  as  in  the 
United  States.  The  consequence  must  be  a  rapid  increase  of 
population.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Malthus  will  then,  as  now, 
predict  that  men  will  speedily  be  compelled  to  eat  each  other, 
unless  they  resort  to  the  remedies,  and  commence  making  war, 
producing  famines  and  pestilences.  To  this  the  reply  will  be 
then,  as  now — ^  So  long  as  we  used  the  remedies  we  were  poor 
and  miserable,  but  now  that  we  have  discontinued  them,  we 
find  a  constant  improvement  of  condition,  and  we  must  continue 
in  our  course  of  peace  and  virtue,  even  though  it  should  lead 
eventually  to  starvation.  So  long,  however,  as  we  find  that 
with  every  increase  of  population  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
return  to  labour,  we  shall  rest  satisfied  that  there  is  no  imme' 
Hate  necessity  for  becoming  idle,  intemperate,  and  profligate, 
with  a  view  to  increase  the  supply  of  food.  It  is  possible^  and 
hi^y  probable,  that  at  some  future  period  the  world  may  be 
fully,  and  perhaps  over  peopled,  but  we  must  leave  it  to  our 
aoccessors  to  adopt  the  remedies  whenever  they  shall  see  caiise 
to  believe  that  they  will  thereby  improve  their  condition.^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEALTH  ON  THE  POLITICAL  CONDI. 
TION  OF  MAN. 

Ha  VINO  shown  the  causes  of  the  difierences  in  the  moral  and 
PHT8ICAL  condition  of  different  portions  of  the  human  race,  we 
propose  now  to  show  what  are  the  causes  \vhich  influence  the 
POLITICAL  condition  of  man.  Before  doing  so  we  shall,  however, 
inquire  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  political  condition,  that  of  the  slave  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  the  individual  enjoying  perfect  freedom 
on  the  other. 

The  slave  has  no  control  over  his  actions.  He  cannot  change 
bis  place  of  residence,  nor  can  he  determine  in  what  manner 
bis  time  shall  be  employed.  He  is  liable  to  punishment  at  the 
will  of  his  master.  He  knows  not  in  what  constitutes  security 
of  person.  He  has  no  control  over  the  product  of  his  labour. 
He  cannot  consume  it  without  permission,  nor  may  he  exchange 
it  The  whole  is  the  property  of  his  master,  who  allows  him, 
in  return  for  his  exertion,  such  portion  as  he  thinks  proper. 
For  him  there  is  no  security  of  property. 
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The  man  who  enjoys  perfect  freedom,  has  entire  control  over 
his  own  actions.  He  may  change  his  place  of  residence  and 
his  mode  of  employment  at  will.  He  is  master  of  his  own  time, 
and  accountable  to  none  for  the  use  he  may  make  of  it  He 
thinks  for  himself,  and  freely  expresses  his  opinions.  He  enjoys 
personal  security.  He  enjoys,  also,  entire  control  over  the  pro- 
duce of  his  labour.  He  may  consume  it,  or  exchange  it  freely 
with  those  who  have  commodities  that  he  desires  to  possess. 
He  is  responsible  to  none  for  the  use  he  may  make  of  it  He 
unites  with  his  neighbours  in  the  establishment  of  regulations 
for  the  maintenance  of  security  of  person  and  property,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  those  who  may  desire  to  lessen  it,  and  he  con- 
tributes equally  with  them  his  time,  attention,  labour,  or  pro- 
perty, for  carrying  those  regulations  into  effect 

The  difierence  between  the  freeman  and  the  slave  consists, 
then,  in  the  different  amount  of  control  exercised  by  them  over 
their  own  persons  and  their  own  property,  the  produce  of  their 
labour:  in  the  extent  to  which  they  enjoy  security  in  relation 
to  both.  The  highest  degree  of  security  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
attendant  upon  the  greatest  freedom. 


Most  writers  appear  to  consider  freedom  as  consisting  in  the 
establishment  of  certain  forms  of  government^  and  thus  it  is 
usual  to  refer  to  certain  periods  in  the  histories  of  France  and 
Spain,  when  powerful  lords,  and  the  representatives  of  a  few 
cities,  bearded  the  sovereign,  as  being  those  in  which  freedom 
existed,  whereas  at  no  time  were  the  people  at  large  less  secure 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  person  and  of  property:  at 
DO  time  did  the  spirit  of  freedom  less  influence  the  operations 
of  communities.  The  people  were  slaves  and  their  rulers  were 
tyrants,  who  robbed  and  plundered  each  other  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered.  An  alteration  in  the  form  of  government  is  gene- 
rally a  consequence  of  a  previous  alteration  of  its  spirit  Where 
self-government  is  complete,  we  find  the  people  controlling  the 
operations  of  the  community  through  the  medium  of  represen- 
tatives elected  by  them,  but  a  very  high  degree  of  freedom 
generally  precedes  the  adoption  of  that  particular  system,  and 
self-government  may  be  almost  complete  under  a  monarchical 
form.    In  conducting  the  present  inquiry  we  shall  regard  the 
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spirit  only,  without  regard  to  name,  or  form,  our  object  being  to 
show  what  is  the  influence  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  return 
to  labour  upon  the  relative  conditions  of  the  various  classes  of 
society — how  far  the  one  or  the  other  tends  to  augment  or  to  di- 
minish the  control  which  the  members  of  the  community  exercise 
over  their  own  actions,  and  over  the  produce  of  Vieir  own  labour 
— to  augment  or  to  diminish  the  powers  of  portions  of  the  com- 
munity to  control  the  actions  or  property  of  dt/iers.  Every  ap- 
proach to  freedom  is  marked  by  the  removal  of  some  restriction 
upon  personal  action,  or  upon  the  disposition  of  property,  and  their 
abolition  constitutes  that  improvement  in  the  spirit  of  government, 
which  leads  inevitably  to  change  ofform^  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  permanence,  and  perhaps  the  extension,  of  the  changes  thus 
commenced. 


In  the  early  stages  of  society,  men  are  widely  scattered  over 
the  land,  and  with  difficulty  obtain,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  supe- 
rior soils,  scanty  supplies  of  indifferent  food.  Unable  to  draw  near 
together,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence,  they 
are  unable  to  unite  together  for  protection.  Land  is  abundant, 
but  food  and  clothing  are  scarce.  Men  are  carried  off  and  en- 
slaved, and  their  property  is  confiscated.  Security  of  person  and 
property  is  unknown.  No  law  is  known  but  that  of  force.  By 
degrees,  as  capital  increases,  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  increased 
supplies  from  a  diminished  surface,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  they  cultivate  the  inferior  soils,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  live 
in  closer  connexion  with  each  other.  They  now  associate  to- 
gether for  mutual  assistance.  Laws  are  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  and  securing  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person 
and  property.  Their  political  condition  is  improved,  in  conse- 
quence of  union  of  action,  the  result  of  an  increase  of  population 
and  capital.  They  are  still,  however,  obliged  to  give  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  their  time  for  the  defence  of  the  community, 
and  to  contribute  much  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  for  the 
support  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  security. 

With  the  further  increase  of  population  and  capital,  we  find 
different  small  communities  establishing  intercourse,  and  gradually 
associating  with  each  other  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  end  order* 

When  each  small  community  was  compelled  to  depend  upon 
itself,  every  man  was  obliged  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  bear 
arms;  but  the  association  of  ten  or  twenty  such  communities, 
while  securing  internal  peace,  gives  strength  sufficient  to  secure 
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them  in  some  measure  against  violence  from  abroad,  and  dimi- 
nishes the  proportion  of  the  labour  of  each  individual  required  for 
the  public  service.  Increased  security  enables  men  to  apply 
their  labour  more  productively,  and  the  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  contributions  enables  them  to  retain  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  increased  product  Population  and  capital  continue  to  grow, 
producing  a  daily  increasing  tendency  to  union  of  action,  render- 
ing security  more  complete.  The  increasing  facility  of  obtaining 
the  means  of  support,  is  attended  by  an  improvement  of  moral 
condition,  and  men  arc  more  disposed  to  respect  the  rights  of 
their  neighbours.  The  increased  extent  of  the  commiinity,  and 
the  difference  in  the  interests  of  the  occupants  of  the  extended 
territory  now  united  in  one  system,  render  it  more  difficult  to 
produce  general  excitement,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
occurrences  that  would  have  led  to  war  between  the  small  com- 
munities, are  peaceably  arranged  among  larger  ones.*  There  is 
a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  peace  abroad  and  at  home. 
Instead  of  finding  in  each  village  a  chief  exercising  the  powers 
of  go vernment,  and  having  under  his  control  officers  and  soldiers, 
a  single  one  performs  the  same  service  for  the  little  state,  the 
greater  strength  of  which  diminishes  the  necessity  for  employing 
men  in  carrying  arms,  and  for  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  paying  them. 

With  improvement  in  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  man, 
he  becomes  daily  more  and  more  aware  of  what  those  rights  are, 
and  more  and  more  able  to  assert  them,  while  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  duties  of  government  become  daily  more  and 
more  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding  interference  with  his 
exercise  of  them. 

At  a  later  period  in  the  progress  of  society,  as  population  be- 
comes more  dense,  we  find  the  disposition  to  union  of  action  con- 
stantly increasing.  Men  are  now  associated  in  larger  communi- 
ties, or  nations,  and  the  numerous  petty  chiefs  of  earlier  times  are 
replaced  by  a  single  officer,  termed  king,  emperor,  or  president. 
Peace  and  free  intercourse  now  prevail  throughout  large  masses. 
The  consciousness  of  strength  diminishes  still  further  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  armies,  and  for  raising  taxes  for  their  support. 
Internal  peace  and  diminished  taxation  enable  men  to  increaes 

*  The  recent  disturbances  on  the  borders  of  Maine,  and  of  Canada,  are  evidences 
of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  Had  Maine  and  New  Brunswick  stood  alone,  a 
war  was  ineviUble;  but  fortunately  both  constituted  portions  of  large  empires,  not 
influenced  by  the  hostile  feeling  so  common  among  borderers. 
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their  capital,  and  to  apply  their  powers  still  u.ofe  productively, 
while  the  diminishing  wants  of  the  government  require  a  con- 
stantly diminishing  proportion  of  that  product,*  leaving  a  constantly 
increasing  proportion  to  be  divided  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer. 

There  is  a  daily  diminution  in  the  necessity  for  interfering  with 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  security  of  person  and  property,  and  a 
daily  increase  of  the  productive  power,  arising  out  of  the  tendency 
to  united  action,  that  is  the  natural  consequence  of  increased 
wealth-t    Man  passes  gradually  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  that  of 

•  See  vol.  ii^  p.  110,  ante, 

t  The  effect  of  combined  action  in  relation  to  goYemmenU  resembles  ezacUy 
that  which  is  observed  in  relation  to  mann&ctures  and  to  production  generally.  In 
India  each  weaver  works  by  himself— he  purchases  at  a  high  price,  on  credit,  the 
materials  with  which  he  is  to  work,  and  the  provisions  required  for  his  support, 
and  he  sells  the  product  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one-third  of  its  market  value. — 
(See  vaL  ti,  jp.  289.)  Here  is  no  combination  of  action — no  division  of  labour.  The 
vriiole  work  is  to  be  perfermed  by  the  single  individual,  and  the  time  that  might 
be  employed  in  finishing  the  finest  muslins,  is  wasted  upon  various  processes  re- 
aring in&rior  ability,  fiom  the  purchase  of  the  cotton  to  its  final  sale.  In  like 
manner,  when  men  live  apart  fit>m  each  other,  each  individual  is  obliged  to  provide 
Ibr  his  own  safety.  He  goes  to  his  field  armed,  and  is  compelled  to  limit  his 
azeursions,  because  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  bis  wife  and  chil- 
dren.  He  purchases  security  at  great  cost  of  labour,  because  compelled  to  unite  in 
liimself  the  duties  of  soldier  and  firmer,  and  the  consequence  is  that  his  labour  is 
onprodnctive. 

In  France,  where  capital  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  to  a  small  extent,  the 
owner  of  three  or  four  looms  employs  workmen,  ^d  demands  one-half  tor  their 
gee.  (JSee  90L  li,  p.  144.)  There  is  some  tendency  to  combined  action,  and  the 
ooosequence  is  that  one  individual  acts  as  superintendent  of  the  operations  of  three 
or  finxr  workmen,  purchasing  the  raw  materials  and  selling  the  product  This  in* 
crease  of  capital  enables  the  latter  to  retain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
their  labour.  In  like  manner,  as  population  extends,  we  find  men  associating  them- 
■elves  in  small  communities  and  appointing  a  few  individuals  to  attend  to  the 
safety  of  themselves  and  families.  This  combination  of  action  produces  division 
of  labour,  with  advantage  to  all  parties,  as  the  labourer  in  the  fields  may  now  walk 
abroad  without  fear  for  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  children.  A  diminished  proportion 
of  the  people  here  provide  for  the  security  of  the  litUe  community,  as,  in  the  case 
of  the  manufacturers,  a  diminished  proportion  is  employed  in  superintending  the 
operations  not  immediately  connected,  with  the  loom.  Security  is  purchased  at 
diminished  cost 

At  another  period  we  find  a  single  person  superintending  the  operations  of  1000 
OT  1500  spmners  or  weavers,  as  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  the  work* 
men  retaining  five-sixths,  or  nine-tenths  of  the  product  of  their  labour,  and  that 
product  greaUy  increased  by  combined  action.  So  in  large  communities,  a  few 
hondred,  or  a  few  thousand  persons,  constituting  a  small  'proportion  of  the  whole 
Immber,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  security  far  more  perfectly  than  could  be  done 
when  one-half  of  ihe  labour  of  each  individual  was  devoted  to  the  endeavour,  oAen 
ipeffiKtaa],  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  femily. 
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perfect  freedom,  exercising  full  and  uncontrolled  power  over  his 
own  actions  and  thoughts,  over  the  employment  of  his  time,  and 
over  the  proceeds  of  his  labour,  while  abstaining  from  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  similar  rights  by  his  neighbours.  Free  and 
secure  himself,  and  obtaining  by  his  own  exertions  the  means  of 
improving  his  own  condition,  he  is  desirous  of  aiding  his  neigh- 
bours to  do  the  same,  and  ready  to  unite  with  them  in  repelling 
any  assaults  to  which  they  may  be  subjected,  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt himself  to  lessen  their  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property.    Thus — 

Increase  of  wealth,  by  enabling  men  to  cultivate  the  inferior 
soils,  also  enables  them  to  draw  nearer  together,  and  to  associate 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  for  securing  each  other  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  thus  improving 
their  political  condition.  Peace  and  security  tend  to  promote  the 
growth  of  wealth,  and  the  further  improvement  of  the  physical, 
moral,  and  political  condition  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand — 

Decrease  of  wealth,  by  diminishing  the  power  of  obtaining  the 
means  of  subsistence,  compels  men  to  disperse  themselves  over 
the  land;  prevents  them  from  associating  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security,  and  thus  deteriorates  their  political  condition. 
Insecurity  and  war  tend  to  diminish  the  growth  of  wealth,  and 
to  deteriorate  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  condition  of  man. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  thought  and  of  action  tends  to  pro- 
duce the  most  rapid  increase  of  the  power  of  producing  wealth, 
and  the  most  rapid  increase  of  the  productive  power  tends  to  es- 
tablish the  most  perfect  freedom. 


Casting  our  eyes  over  the  earth,  we  observe  the  various  com- 
munities difiering  widely  in  political  condition,  and  those  differ- 
ences having  apparently  little  connexion  with  the  density  of  popu- 
lation. Thus  freedom  is  unknown  in  South  America,  in  Mexico, 
and  in  Russia,  where  population  is  widely  scattered,  while  en- 
joyed in  the  United  JStates,  where  population  is  but  little  more 
dense;  and  but  little  known  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  where  it 
is  dense,  while  enjoyed  in  England  where  the  proportion  of  popu- 
lation to  land  is  still  greater,  and  it  is  unknown  in  Bengal  where 
that  proportion  is  greatest. 

When,  however,  we  compare  these  several  nations  with  them- 
selves, at  different  periods,  we  find  uniformly  that  as  population 
and  capital  increase,  slavery  and  restrictions  of  all  kinds  pass 
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gradually  away,  enabling  the  people  to  acquire  political  rights 
and  influence.  The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  few  is 
constantly  improving;  their  political  condition,  so  far  as  regards 
the  exercise  of  power  over  their  own  actions  and  their  own  pro- 
pertt/f  is  unimpaired;  but  there  is  a  daily  diminution  in  their  power 
to  control  the  actions  of  others,  or  to  direct  the  application  of  the 
product  of  their  labour.  The  relative  position  of  the  two  parties 
is  constantly  changing. 

In  every  nation  in  which  has  existed  security  of  person  and  of 
property,  tending  to  enable  its  members  to  employ  their  labour 
productively,  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in  the  proportion 
of  those  exercising  power  over  their  fellow  men,  «nd  in  the  amount 
of  power  exercised,  accompanied  by  a  constant  increase  in  the 
control  exercised  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people  over  their  own 
actions,  and  over  the  movements  of  the  government  Thus  in 
England,  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  we  find  a  constantly  in- 
creasing tendency  to  united  action,  the  various  nations  by  which 
the  island  was  occupied  gradually  becoming  one,  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  union  we  find  the  people  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  free,  while  the  barons  of  olden  time,  exercising  the  right  of 
life  and  death,  and  holding  their  own  courts  for  the  trial  of  their 
vassals,  are  replaced  by  men  whose  fortunes  are  due  to  the  exertion 
of  talent  applied  to  the  law,  or  to  commerce,  either  by  themselves 
or  by  their  ancestors  of  comparatively  recent  times.  In  Scot- 
land, and  particularly  in  the  Highlands,  the  change  of  the  last 
century  has  been  remarkable.  In  Germany,  the  existence  of  a 
similar  tendency  is  most  strikingly  shown.  The  petty  princes  of 
that  country,  so  recently  holding  courts  and  maintaining  armies, 
are  reduced  to  the  rank  of  Prussian  or  Austrian  princes  and  ba- 
rons. Men  associate  for  the  purposes  of  maintaining  government, 
in  larger  masses  than  in  past  times;  the  number. of  persons  exer- 
cising power  is  diminished;  and  the  people  are  daily  exercising 
more  and  more  the  right  of  self-government,  and  are  more  and 
more  influencing  the  action  of  the  community.  The  same  ten- 
dency b  most  strikingly  displayed  in  the  recent  commercial  league, 
by  which  the  power  of  numerous  sovereigns  to  interfere  with  the 
exchanges  of  their  subjects,  is  now  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  at  once  a  host  of  subordinate  officers,  each  the 
agent  of  some  petty  prince,  is  dismissed,  and  th6  people  exercise 
the  right,  heretofore  unknown  to  them,  of  exchanging  their  pro- 
ducts freely  with  each  other.  In  countries  in  which  security  has 
not  existed,  and  in  which  unceasing  wars  have  not  only  prevent- 
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ed  the  accumulation  of  capitali  but  have  destroyed  that  which 
previously  existed,  and  thus  diminished  the  productive  power,  as 
was  the  case  for  so  long  a  period  in  India,  the  tendency  to  com- 
bined action  has  been  constantly  diminishing,  and  the  number  of 
persons  exercising  power  over  their  fellow  men  has  been  as  con- 
stantly increasing,  until  at  length  the  people  have  been  reduced 
to  a  condition  almost  of  slavery.* 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  increased  wealth  has  tended  to 
give  to  t/ie  many,  power  to  demand  equality  of  political  rights,  but 
the  nwdus  operandi  is  yet  to  be  shown.  Like  all  other  of  the  ope- 
rations of  nature,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  simple,  and  the 
power  with  which  she  acts  in  this  case,  will  be  seen  to  he^^  in  all 
others,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  simplicity  of  the  means  employed. 

Our  readers  have  seen  that  with  every  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
capital  to  population,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  value  of  labour  as 
compared  with  capital,  and  an  increased  competition  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  the  latter  for  the  employment  of  labourers,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  with  every  such  increase  the  labourer  is 
enabled  to  retain  an  increased  proportion  of  the  commodities  he 
produces,  leaving  to  the  landlord,  or  other  capitalist,  a  constantly 
decreasing  proportion:  and,  vice  versa,  that  with  every  diminution 
in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population,  the  proportion  of  the  landlord 
increases,  and  that  of  the  labourer  falls,  proiducing  in  the  one  case 
a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  equality  of  physical  condition, 
and  in  the  other  to  inequality.  We  propose  now  to  show  how  the 
change  in  thd  mode  of  distribution  that  thus  takes  place,  influences 
the  political  condition  of  both  parties,  enabling  the  labourer  gra- 
dually to  exercise  the  same  control  over  his  actions  that  is  exer- 
cised by  the  capitalist  over  his  property. 

Land  being  the  source  from  which  all  wealth  must  be  derived, 
it  is,  at  an  early  period  of  society,  appropriated  by  those  whose 
physical  or  intellectual  powers  enable  them  to  obtain  the  mastery 
over  portions  of  their  fellow  men,  who  are  compelled  to  cultivate 
the  portions  assigned  to  them,  receiving  in  return  such  allowance 
of  food  and  clothing  as  may  be  awarded  to  them.  The  few  are 
masters,  and  the  many  are  slaves. 

In  this  stage  of  society,  population  is  widely  scattered,  and 
there  is  no  capital  in  the  form  of  roads  or  canals  by  which  men 
are  enabled  to  perform  exchanges,  or  even  to  meet  together  for 
the  promotion  of  any  object  tending  to  improve  their  condition. 

*  See  voL  ii^  pp.  52  tnd  98. 
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The  implements  employed  in  agriculture  are  of  the  rudest  kind, 
enabling  the  cultivator  merely  to  scratch  the  earth,  and  limiting 
him  to  the  cultivation  of  the  superior  soil  only,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  return  to  labour  is  insignificant  The  land- 
lord takes  a  large  proportion^  but  the  quantity  is  trifling.  The 
labourer  retains  for  himself  a  small  proportion  of  an  exceedingly 
small  quantity f  and  is  barely  enabled  to  support  life.  The  return 
to  labour  being  thus  small,  he  is  always  ready  to  invade  the  pro- 
perty of  his  neighbours,  and  to  unite  his  powers  with  those  of 
his  fellow  slaves  in  enabling  his  master  to  increase  his  posses- 
sions, at  the  expense  of  others  who  have  in  like  manner  appro- 
priated lands  and  stocked  them  with  slaves.  He  looks  to  the  favour 
of  his  master  for  reward,  and  as  that  is  to  be  obtained  by  military 
service  alone,  his  children  are  instructed  in  the  love  of  arms,  and 
are  taught  to  hold  in  contempt  the  dull  pursuits  of  civil  life.  Land 
18  held  by  the  sword,  and  its  value  is  nothings  ahhough  the  owner 
receives,  as  rent,  two-thirds,  or  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
product 

Id  a  community  in  which  there  are  200  persons  capable  of  full 
work,  and  in  which  the  return  to  labour  is  equal  to  100  bushels 
per  band,  if  100  be  employed  in  agriculture,  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction will  be 10,000 

The  proprietor  takes  two-thirds,       -        -        -        -  6,667 

d,338 


leaving  the  balance  to  be  divided  amongst  the  producers,  and  each 
obtains  33  bushels  as  the  return  to  a  year's  labour. 

The  chief  having  6667  bushels,  may  employ  as  his  body-guard 
the  remaining  100  men,  paying  each  of  them  full  wages,  and  retain- 
ing for  himself  and  his  family  9333  bushels,  or  as  much  as  is  con- 
sumed by  the  whole  body  of  agriculturists.  Having  this  large 
quantity  to  divide,  he  is  the  source  of  wealth  and  power,  and  those 
who  live  by  his  bounty — ^those  whose  occupation  is  arms — are 
always  ready  to  aid  him  in  retaining  in  slavery  the  unfortunate 
beings  subject  to  his  power,  who  are  compelled  to  labour  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  guards. 

The  state  of  things  here  described  existed  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  Europe  a  few  centuries  since.  It  is  now  to  be  found  in 
Africa,  and  parts  of  Asia.* 

*  In  hb  recent  Invele,  Mr.  Fraaer  giwm  a  fiiot  thai  ia  atrongly  ilioftratife  of  the 
gndoal  pregrMB  of  aodety  from  barbariam  to  ciTilkation.   In  a  ziviow  of  thai 
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At  a  later  period  of  society,  with  the  gradual  increase  of  popu- 
lation, men  are  enabled  to  apply  their  labour  more  productively, 
and  capital  accumulates.  The  landlord  is  enabled  to  live  more 
luxuriously,  and  to  increase  the  rewards  of  his  officers  and  soldiers. 
There  is  now  an  increased  demand  for  clothing  and  other  com- 
modities, and  to  meet  these  wants  mechanics  and  tradesmen  are 
required,  and  they  assemble  together  in  villages.  The  habit  of 
united  action  thus  acquired,  gives  them  power  to  assert  their  claims 
lo  freedom  of  action,  and  they  are  ready  to  defend  them.  Capital 
increases,  and  they  become  competitors  with  the  land-owner  for 
the  employment  of  labourers.  This  competition  tends  to  increase 
the  proportion  granted  to  the  labourer,  at  the  same  time  that  im- 
provements in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  mode  of  cultivation, 
enable  him  to  obtain  a  larger  qnantity  from  the  same  or  a  dimi- 
nished surface,  and  enable  the  landlord  to  dispense  with  the  ser- 
vices of  a  portion  of  his  tenants.  The  proportion  of  agriculturists 
is  constantly  diminishing. 

We  now  find  a  population  of  400  persons  capable  of  producing 
150  bushels  per  annum,  and  the  producer  retaining  as  his  share  one- 
half,  or  75  bushels.  If,  as  in  the  former  case,  only  one-half  were 
productively  employed,  while  the  remaining  half  were  carryii^ 


work,  in  the  London  Spectator  of  March  21, 1840,  it  is  stated  **  that  a  very  curious 
transition  is  going  on  amongst  the  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia,  from  absolute  freedom 
into  a  state  of  serfdom,  or  at  least  of  castes.  A  population  limited  in  its  range  by 
the  encroachment  of  other  tribes,  and  a  &Uing  off  in  the  profits  of  robbery  from  tho 
monopoly  getting  into  the  possession  of  other  and  stronger  hands,  have  compelled 
a  recourse  to  agriculture.  But  who,**  says  the  reviewer,  **  amongst  the  free  roven 
of  the  desert,  was  to  exchange  his  spear  for  the  ploughshare,  and  condescend  to  till 
the  earth?  No  one  who  had  power  or  means  to  avert  tlie  degradation.  It  fell,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  upon  Ihe  poor  and  needy;  and  though  the  powerful  states  which 
threaten  these  countries,  together  with  the  growing  influence  of  commerce,  may 
change  the  nature  of  the  transition,  yet  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  how,  if  uninfluenced 
by  foreign  circumstances,  an  increased  population,  a  growing  necessity  for  agricaltn. 
ral  produce,  and  a  growing  demand  for  slaves,  should  at  last  terminate  in  regular 
serfdom  and  lordship,  with  the  leading  outlines  of  the  feudal  system.** 

These  men  are  forced  into  production  by  the  increase  of  population  among  their 
neighbours,  who  are  -thus  enabled,  by  united  action,  to  defend  themselves,  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  property,  and  those  who  lived  by  plundering  them 
are  obliged  to  convert  their  spears  and  their  muskets  into  implements  of  agricol- 
tore.  Should  this  state  of  things  continue,  wealth  will  begin  to  accumulate,  and 
there  will  be  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  all  parties.  Increase  of 
population  will  be  attended  by  **  a  growing  necessity  for  agricultural  produce,**  and 
a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  means  of  supplying  the  demand,  and  will  terminate 
not  in  ** serfdom,**  but  in  the  establishment  of  perfect  control  over  their  own  actions 
and  their  own  property,  while  the  land,  now  worthless,  will  acquire  value. 
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arms,  the  wages  of  the  latter  would  absorb  the  whole  income, 
leaving  nothing  to  the  owner  of  the  land  for  the  supply  of  his  own 
wants  and  the  gratification  of  his  tastes.  In  this  state  of  things  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  proportion  of  soldiers  be  diminished, 
and  with  it  the  power  of  the  chief  to  enforce  his  commands 
Let  us  now  suppose  70  per  cent,  or  380  persons  employed, 
yielding  each  150  bushels,  or  their  equivalent  in  other 

commodities, 42,000 

The  producers  take  half, 21,000 

21,000 
The  wages  of  120  persons,  at  75  bushels,  require      -  9,000 

Leaving  for  the  landlord,  or  chief,    ....        12,000 

The  physical  condition  of  all  parties  is  improved  by  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  commodities  now  at  their  command.  The  moral 
condition  of  all  is  improved  by  the  increase  in  the  tendency  to  la- 
bour and  the  diminution  in  the  disposition  to  live  by  plunder.  The 
political  condition  of  all  is  improved  by  a  diminution  in  the  power 
of  the  landholder  over  his  tenants,  and  an  increase  in  their  power 
to  exercise  control  over  the  application  of  their  labour,  and  over 
its  fruits. 

At  a  later  period  of  society,  we  find  the  competition  of  capital 
employed  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  so  great,  that 
the  landlord,  instead  of  being  the  only  employer — the  only  source 
of  wealth  and  power — gives  employment  to  only  one-third  of  the 
population.  With  the  constant  increase  of  population  and  capital 
that  has  accompanied  this  change,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
m  the  return  to  labour.  We  now  find  1000  labourers,  of  whom 
95  per  cent  are  employed  in  production,  and  the  return  to  their 
labour  is  equal  to  200  bushels  per  hand,    ...      200,000 

The  capitalist  takes  one-fifth, 40,000 

Wages  are  equal  to  160  bushels  per  hand,  and  the  fifty  now 
employed  in  maintaining  the  security  of  person  and  pro- 
perty, cost -        -  8,000 

Equality  of  rights  being  now  established,  and  all  now  having  pro- 
perty to  be  preserved,  all  contribute  towards  the  maintenance 
of  order.  Nearly  the  whole  population  being  now  employed  in 
the  production  of  commodities  for  exchange,  their  interests  are 
VOL.  m. — 14* 
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directly  opposed  to  all  measures  tending  to  impede  the  perform- 
ance of  exchanges.  They  desire  peace  and  free-trade,  and  their 
numbers  and  influence  are  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  the  community,  in  opposition  to  the  few  who 
might  deem  their  interests  likely  to  be  promoted  by  war  and  res- 
triction. Every  increase  of  wealth,  with  its  accompanying  im- 
provement of  political  condition,  tends  therefore  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  peace  enables  men  to  apply  their  labour  productively, 
accumulating  further  wealth. 

The  whole  share  of  the  capitalists,  whether  proprietors  of  land 
or  of  other  machinery  of  production,  is  equivalent  to  the  wages  of 
250  persons,  or  one-fourth  of  the  population,  whereas  in  the  out- 
set it  was  equal  to  the  wages  of  the  whole  number.  If  they  desired 
to  enforce  regulations  tending  to  the  injury  of  their  tenants,  they 
could  in  the  first  period  employ  one-half  of  the  whole  number  in 
keeping  the  others  in  order,  and  could  enforce  obedience,  whereas 
in  the  other  their  power  is  so  small  that  they  are  obliged  to  substi- 
tute reason  for  force. 

The  change  that  has  thus  taken  place  has  tended  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  equality,  as  well  as  general  improvement,  of  condition. 
The  labourer  rising  from  33  bushels  to  160,  is  enabled  to  enjoy 
many  comforts  and  conveniences  that  at  an  earlier  period  could 
not  be  obtained  by  the  master,  and  the  whole  style  of  living  is 
improved.  New  wants  arise,  and  the  land-owner  finds  that  he 
will  most  promote  his  enjoyments  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
his  followers,  or  servants,  leaving  them  to  apply  their  labour  in 
such  manner  as  will  tend  to  increase  production,  and  enable 
him  to  obtain  books,  pictures,  and  statues  with  the  money  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  paid  in  wages.  Thus,  with  a  constant 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  commodities  yielded  by  his  land,  he 
finds  so  rapid  an  increase  in  the  demands  upon  him,  and — with 
the  still  more  rapid  increase  in  the  quantity  divided  among  the 
labourers,  and  those  who  employ  intellectual  capital — so  great 
a  tendency  to  approximation  of  condition,  that  it  becomes  every 
day  more  and  more  necessary  for  him  to  diminish  the  number  of 
unproductive  persons  retained  about  his  person,  either  as  servants 
or  soldiers.  Such  has  been  the  course  of  things  for  the  last  cen- 
tury in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  chieftains  of  1715  and 
1745  had  always  ready  for  the  field  a  large  body  of  followers, 
while  obliged  to  dispense  with  many  articles  that  are  now  deemed 
necessaries  by  all  classes.  With  every  increase  in  the  capital  of 
that  country,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  diminution  of  soldiers. 
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and  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  labour  productively  employed, 
and  with  these  changes  there  has  been  an  entire  change  in  the 
political  condition  of  both  master  and  labourer. 

The  change  thus  produced  is  attended  with  an  equal  one  in  the 
pursuits  of  the  landed  proprietor.  Receiving  in  return  for  the 
mere  use  of  capital  a  constantly  decreasing  proportion^  although 
a  constantly  increasing  quantity^  he  finds  it  daily  nK)re  and  more 
necessary  to  apply  his  talents  in  aid  thereof.  The  increased 
tendency  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  induces  him  to  seek  profit 
or  distinction  in  agriculture,  science,  and  art  He  can  no  longer 
add  to  bis  revenue  by  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  he  must  avail 
himself  of  his  mind.  His  children  find  the  same  necessity,  and 
hence  arises  a  community  of  feeling  among  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  society,  tending  to  produce  equality  of  political  rights, 
even  did  not  the  same  circumstance  tend  to  give  to  the  labouring 
class  the  power  to  enforce  their  claims  thereto.* 

When  a  year's  exertion  could  yield  to  the  labourer  only  33 
bushels  of  wheat,  he  could  hardly  support  existence.  When  the 
same  labour  yielded  him  75,  he  could  obtain  tolerable  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging.  When,  with  the  increase  of  capital  and  population, 
he  is  enabled  to  produce* 200  bushels,  of  which  the  land-owner 
takes  one-fifth,  or  40,  leaving  him  160,  he  is  enabled  to  obtain 
good  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  education,  improving  his  physi* 
cal  and  moral  condition,  while  he  is  accumulating  capital.  He 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  conscious  that  he  has  rights,  and 
dally  more  capable  of  asserting  them. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  would  probably  have  required  the  eco- 
nomy of  10  years  to  enable  him  to  accumulate  a  capital  of  50  bush* 
els  of  wheat  In  the  last  he  may  expend  130,  and  lay  by  30  in 
every  year,  and  he  may  in  a  very  few  years  become  owner  of 
a  capital  equal  to  that  for  the  use  of  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  read  Captain  Marryatt**  Letter  on  the 
Britiah  and  American  Marines,  in  which  he  shows  the  necessity  for  raising  the 
wagea  of  seamen  in  the  British  navj  to  JC4,  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  two 
eoontriea.  Nothing  can  tend  more  to  the  preservation  of  peace  than  an  increase  ia 
the-difficnlty  of  making  war,  by  an  increase  in  the  labourer's  proportion,  manifested 
by  a  rise  of  wages. 

Whenever  the  people  of  France  can  acquire  sufficient  control  over  their  own 
•etions  to  enable  them  to  refUse  to  carry  arms,  or  to  make  war,  unless  paid  by  those 
who  employ  them  the  full  value  of  their  time,  as  if  tliey  worked  for  individuals, 
that  country  will  be  compelled  to  maintain  peace,  because  of  the  cost  of  making 
war.  It  is  greaUy  to  be  desired  that  the  period  should  soon  arrive  when  the  war* 
like  propensitiea  of  their  chieft  should  thus  be  curbed. 
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would  have  given  one-half  of  the  product  of  his  labour.  In  the 
first,  he  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  owner  of  land,  whereas, 
in  the  last,  he  would  feel  capable  of  asserting  his  right  of  thinking 
and  acting  for  himself.  The  land-owner's  revenue  is  doubled  in 
amount^  but  diminished  in  proportion.  With  every  diminution  of 
proportion  his  land  acquires  new  value,  because  he  has  an  increased 
quantity f  the  product  of  further  capital  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  his  land,  in  erecting  houses  or  bams,  and  in  making  roads  or 
canals.  Improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  is  the  neces- 
sary attendant  upon  every  permanent  increase  in  the  exchange- 
able value  of  landed  property,  the  owners  of  which  are  therefore 
directly  interested  in  the  adoption  of  measures  tending  to  give 
to  the  many  perfect  security  of  person  and  property. 

The  product  of  Great  Britain  is  now  estimated  at  £260,000,000, 
of  which  one-fourth  goes  to  the  capitalist,  leaving  probably 
£  195,000,000  to  be  divided  among  the  labourers.  The  net  rewaid 
of  personal  service^  after  deducting  taxes,  we  have  estimated  at 
£9  10*.  per  head.*  Were  the  production  of  1830  divided  as  was 
that  of  1680  or  1700,  the  capitalists  would  divide  among  them- 
selves £130,000,000,  leaving  a  similar  quantity  for  the  reward  of 
personal  service,  giving  about  £6  6j.  %d.  per  head,  for  all  classes, 
including  lawyers  and  physicians,  bankers  and  engineers,  as  well 
as  labourers.  The  few  would  have  at  their  command  all  the  lux- 
uries that  the  earth  could  produce,  while  the  many  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  misery  and  wretchedness.  The  former  would 
be  able,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  to  command  the  services  of  troops 
of  men,  dependent  upon  their  will  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  ready  to  execute  whatever  commands  they  might  receive. 
They  would  enjoy  power  to  control  the  actions  and  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  people,  whereas,  under  the  present  distribution, 
we  see  a  constant  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  power  of  ike 
loiter  to  assert  their  rights,  and  to  compel  an  observance  of  them 
by  the  former. 

We  now  submit  the  following  propositions : 

I.  That  increase  in  the  power  of  producing  wealth  is  attended 
by  an  increase  in  the  labourer's  proportion^  and  by  general  im- 
provement of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition. 

IL  That  it  is  attended  by  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the 
owner  of  landed  or  other  capital,  and  consequently  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  his  power  of  commanding  the  services  of  labourers. 

•  Vol  il,  p.  377. 
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JIL  That  the  labourer  becomes  daily  more  and  more  sensible  of 
his  own  rights,  and  more  and  more  capable  of  enforcing  attention 
to  them,  while,  with  the  improvement  of  his  moral  condition,  he 
becomes  daily  more  disposed  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bomv,  and  to  unite  with  them  in  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
and  good  order. 

lY.  That  with  the  improved  moral  condition  of  the  owner  of 
landed  or  other  capital,  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  as  well 
as  increasing  necessity  for  regarding  the  rights  of  others,  and  he 
is  daily  more  and  more  disposed  to  unite  with  his  tenants  and 
neighbours  in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity,  to 
disseminate  information,  to  increase  production,  and  to  improve 
the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  those  around  him. 

V.  That  with  every  increase  of  the  productive  power,  there 
18  therefore  a  tendency  to  the  establishment  of  political  equality, 
and  of  that  union  of  action  which  tends  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  at  home  and  abroad — ^to  the  establishment  of 
entire  freedom  as  regards  the  control  by  individuals  over  their  oum 
actions  and  their  oum  property — and  to  the  abolition  of  restrictions 
upon  the  action  and  property  of  others — all  tending  to  the  further 
improvement  of  tlie  moral,  physical,  and  political  condition  of  man. 


YI.  That  decrease  in  the  power  of  production  is  attended  by 
decrease  in  the  labourer's  praportion^  and  deterioration  of  his  phy- 
sical and  moral  condition. 

YIL  That  it  is  attended  by  increase  in  the  proportion  that  can 
be  claimed  by  the  owner  of  landed  or  other  capital,  and  by  an 
increase  in  his  power  of  commanding  the  service  of  labourers. 

YIII.  That  the  labourer  gradually  forgets  that  he  had  ever  pos- 
sessed rights,  and  becomes  gradually  less  capable  of  enforcing 
them,  while  with  the  deterioration  of  his  moral  condition  he  be- 
comes daily  less  disposed  to  respect  those  of  his  neighbours,  and 
more  and  more  disposed  to  plunder  and  murder  them. 

IX.  That  the  moral  condition  of  the  owner  of  landed  capital 
becomes  gradually  deteriorated,  and  the  disposition  to  regard  the 
rights  of  others  diminishes  with  the  diminishing  necessity  therefor, 
and  he  is  daily  more  and  more  disposed  to  trample  upon  his 
tenants,  and  to  wrench  from  them  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  and  still  further  to  deteriorate  their  physi- 
cal and  moral  condition. 

X.  That  with  every  diminution  of  productive  power  therfe  is 
therefore  a  tendency  to  the  increase  of  political  inequality — ^to  that 
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discord  and  disunion  which  lead  to  war  and  insecurity,  at  home 
and  abroad — and  to  the  increase  of  restrictions  upon  action  and 
upon  trade— all  tending  to  the  further  deterioration  of  the  moral, 
physical,  and  political  condition  of  man. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  course  of  some 
of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modem,  with  a 
▼iew  to  ascertain  how  far  experience  tends  to  prove  the  correctp 
ness  of  our  doctrine,  that  with  peace  there  is  an  increase  of  wealth 
and  improvement  in  the  political  condition  of  man,  while  war 
tends  uniformly,  by  the  destruction  of  wealth,  to  produce  a  dete- 
rioration of  political  condition.  If  the  views  we  have  submitted 
be  borne  out  by  the  facts  which  such  a  review  will  afford,  it  will 
be  evident  to  the  reader  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  establish 
throughout  the  world  the  right  of  self-government,  but  the  abolition 
of  wars,  permitting  men  to  apply  to  the  improvement  of  their  own 
condition  that  labour  and  capital  which,  heretofore,  has  been  to 
so  great  an  extent  applied  to  produce  deterioration  of  the  oondi* 
tion  of  others. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEALTH  ON  THE  POLITICAL  CONDI- 
TION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREECE  AND  OF  ROBtE. 

Iir  the  early  periods  of  Grecian  historyt  we  find  the  people 
of  Attica  divided  into  several  small  and  independent  communi- 
ties, which  were  at  length  united  under  Theseus,  and  Athens 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  The  numerous  small  com- 
munities of  fioBOtia  became  in  like  manner  united  under  Thebes, 
and  the  twenty  smaller  states  of  Phocis  associated  to  send  de- 
puties to  a  general  congress.  The  same  tendency  to  combina- 
tion of  action  thus  exhibited  in  the  various  states,  was  shown 
in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Greece  at  large,  at  an  early  period, 
iki  their  union  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Troy,  and  in  the  institution  of  the  Amphictyonic  league,  the 
Olympic  and  other  games. 

With  the  union  of  the  people  of  Attica  under  a  single  govern- 
ment, we  find  a  gradual  tendency  to  the  establishment  of  free  in- 
stitutions. The  single  archon,  originally  chosen  for  life,  was  first 
substituted  for  the  king,  and  then  exchanged  for  ten  archons^ 
holding  office  for  a  single  year.  The  right  of  sufirage  appears 
to  have  been  limited  to  a  certain  class,  to  whom  the  officers 
were  responsible. 

For  a  long  period  the  history  of  Athens  is  almost  a  blank, 
marked  only  by  these  various  changes  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment That  it  is  so,  is  evidence  of  its  peaceful  policy.  We 
know  little  of  its  connexions  with  other  states,  except  that  with 
its  immediate  neighbours,  Megara  and  Euboea,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  there  was  established  a  sort  of  union,  and  althou^ 
wars  did  occur,  peace  was  the  habitual  and  regular  condition 
of  their  mutual  intercourse,*  while  the  history  of  Sparta,  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  its  frequent  wars  with  its  neighbours,  is 
well  known  to  us. 


•  ThiriwiU*!  Oraaoe,  voL  i.,  p^  373. 
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This  peaceful  policy,  the  proximity  of  Athens  to  the  Ionian 
cities,  then  rapidly  advancing  in  civilization,  its  facilities  for 
intercourse  with  them,  and  the  identity  of  the  people,  warrant 
us  in  believing  that  in  no  part  of  Greece  was  there  so  rapid  an 
improvement  in  the  condition,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  are,  it  is  true,  told  of  the  abject  dependence*  to  which 
the  agricultural  labourers  had  been  reduced,  and  of  the  high 
rate  of  interest  at  which  the  smaller  proprietors  were  compel- 
led to  borrow  money  upon  mortgage  of  their  property,  but 
the  very  fact  that  these  people  could  make  their  complaints 
heard,  is  evidence  of  the  improvement  of  their  condition.  We 
hear  loud  complaints  of  the  corn-laws  of  England,  while  the 
people  of  India  submit  in  silence  to  oppressions,  (he  tithe  of 
which  would  outweigh  those  of  corn-laws,  and  excise-laws, 
tithes  and  church-rates.  We  know  that  prior  to  the  time  of 
Solon  the  men  who  subsisted  by  trade  and  by  employment  in 
the  mechanic  arts  already  constituted  an  affluent  and  intel* 
ligent  body,  and  that  the  proprietors  of  the  more  elevated  por- 
tions of  the  territory,  on  the  north  and  east,  were  an  indepen- 
dent class,  not  liable  to  the  oppression  under  which  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  the  lowlands  are  said  to  have  groaned. 
In  a  country  so  small  as  Attica,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
there  could  have  been  any  great  difference  of  condition  between 
the  free  labourers  on  the  land,  the  free  people  of  the  coast»  en- 
gaged in  trade  or  commerce,  and  the  free  artisan. 

If  we  desired  any  other  evidence  of  the  improvement  of  the 
general  condition,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  those  who 
had  exercised  power  found  themselves  under  a  necessity  for 
dividing  it  with  the  people.  Under  the  legislation  of  Solon,  we 
find  the  whole  body  of  citizens  exercising  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  popular  assemblies.  It  is  true  that,  as  yet,  they  were  not 
all  eligible  to  the  high  offices  of  state;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  toere  not  Uahh  to  taxation  for  the  support  of  government 
The  first  class,  eligible  to  the  highest  offices,  were  taxed  accord- 
ingly, while  the  fourth  class,  excluded  from  the  magistracy, 
and  from  the  other  rights  of  a  full-armed  warrior,  were  exempt 


•  Thirlwall'f  Greece,  voL  ii,  p.  31. 
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from  the  duties  incident  thereto,  and  from  all  direct  contribu- 
tions.   The  magistrates  were  responsible  to  the  people. 

During  the  subsequent  eighty  years,  we  find  the  Athenians  in 
the  enjoyment  of  almost  perpetual  peace,  attended  with  a  constant 
improvement  of  condition.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
time,  the  government  was  administered  by  Pisistratus  and  hlj 
sons,  but  the  people  retained  not  only  the  form  of  election,  but 
the  influence  which  tended  to  pi-event  the  adoption  of  measures 
that  might  be  injurious  to  their  interests.  The  expulsion  of 
Hippias  was  followed  by  an  alteration  in  the  constitution,  prov- 
ing the  constantly  increasing  influence  of  the  people,  resulting 
from  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  the  general  improvement 
of  condition  that  had  followed  the  adoption  of  freer  institutions. 
Attica  was  divided  into  100  townships,  each  having  its  local 
assembly  and  its  magistrates  for  the  regulation  of  its  local  con- 
cerns: the  constituency  was  increased  by  the  admission  of 
aliens,  and  many  slaves  were  emancipated:  and  the  vote  by 
ballot  was  introduced. 

Here  we  find  the  increase  of  wealth  attended  by  a  steady 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  many,  and  equally  steady  dimi- 
nution in  that  of  the  few.  We  find  the  people  in  the  smaller 
assemblies  managing  their  local  concerns,  leaving  to  the^neral 
council  the  management  only  of  those  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity was  interested  The  institution  of  slavery  still  existed, 
but  among  the  free  people  of  Athens  the  system  of  sel{> 
government  was  in  full  operation,  accompanied  by  a  near  ap- 
proach to  perfect  equality  of  political  rights  and  duties.  The 
rapid  advance  in  wealth  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  power  of 
the  people,  unfortunately,  excited  the  jealousy  of  their  less  wealthy 
countrymen,  whose  institutions  were  less  popular,  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  Sparta  and  Thebes  uniting  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  aompel  the  restoration  of  the  Pisistratidae.  Not  only 
was  it  unsuccessful,  but  the  Athenians  were  enabled  to  extend 
their  territory  by  taking  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  land- 
owners of  Cbalcidice,  which  were  divided  among  a  large  body* 
of  colonists,  a  result  not  unlikely  to  stimulate  them  to  future 
wars,  to  be  waged  for  the  sake  of  the  plunder  that  might  be  ac- 
quired. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  dispute  with  the  iSginetans,  and  the 
fitting  out  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  vessels,  to  assist  the  Ionian  colo- 
nies against  the  King  of  Persia,  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
enjoy^  peace,  attended  with  a  constant  increase  of  wealth, 
until  the  invasion  of  their  territory  which  was  terminated  by 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  Immediately  thereafter  we  find  them 
applying  the  produce  of  the  mines,  which  had  always  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  citizens,  to  the  increase  of  the  navy,  thus 
diminishing  the  tendency  to  accumulation  of  wealth.  Peace 
prevailed  during  the  following  ten  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  Attica  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Xerxes,  who  spread 
havoc  and  desolation  throughout  the  whole  territory,  and 
finally  destroyed  the  city  by  fire.  With  the  exception  of  the 
■mall  amount  that  was  saved  on  board  of  the  fleet,  all  the  ac- 
cumulations of  centuries  were  thus  destroyed. 

From  this  time  we  find  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Athe- 
nians, produced  by  this  change  in  their  condition.  Deprived 
of  the  capital  by  the  aid  of  which  they  supported  themselves 
as  peaceful  artisans,  or  agriculturists,  we  find  them  henceforth 
chiefly  employed  in  the  trade  of  war,  and  extorting  from  their 
allies  or  subjects,  in  the  form  of  tribute,  the  means  of  lavish  ex- 
penditure. From  a  peaceful  democracy,  governing  ihemseheSf 
they  become  an  oligarchy,  governing  others,  and  with  a  severity 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  masters.  From  this  time  we 
find  a  constantly  increasing  difierence  in  the  condition  of  the 
few  and  the  many,  the  former  distributing  their  bounty,  and 
the  latter  greedily  accepting  it.  With  this  change  of  physical 
condition,  we  find  a  corresponding  change  of  moral  condition- 
By  extortion  of  every  description,  Themistocles  accumulates 
a  large  fortune,  much  of  which  he  distributes  among  the  people 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Cimon,  enriched  by  plunder,  throws  open 
his  gardens,  a.id  distributes  money  and  clothing.  He  walks 
abroad,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  followers,  who  from 
industrious  labourers  become  indolent  paupers,  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of  individuals.  With  every  step  downward  there 
is  increased  facility  in  accomplishing  the  next  one.  The  thirst 
for  plunder  renders  it  easy  to  find  men  to  fill  the  army  and 
to  man  the  ships,  and  the  plunder  itself  furnishes  the  means  of 
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support  Naxos  is  reduced  to  subjection,  the  first  of  the  free 
states.  The  Phoenician  fleet  next  furnishes  a  vast  amount  of 
booty.  The  allies  are  induced  to  compound  for  personal  ser- 
vice by  the  payment  of  money,  and  now  the  greatest  part  oi 
the  people  of  Athens  are  maintained  in  the  service  of  the  state. 
War  is  carried  on  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  while 
Megara  is  defended  by  one  body  of  Athenians,  and  ^gina  be- 
sieged by  another.  The  public  treasures  are  removed  to  Athens. 
The  tribute  is  increased.  A  tax  of  5  per  cent  upon  the  im« 
ports  and  exports  of  all  the  allies,  including  1000  towns  and 
cities,  is  levied.  The  duties  are  farmed  out,  and  the  collectors 
add  to  their  weight  for  the  increase  of  their  own  fortunes.  The 
allies,  or  subjects,  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  Athenian  courts 
of  law  for  the  settlement  of  all  difierences,  when  the  amount 
in  question  exceeds  a  certain  very  small  sum,  and  for  the  trial 
of  all  capital  offences.  Justice  is  obtained  with  diflSculty. 
The  affluent  citizen  of  the  subject  states,  as  well  as  aliens  resi- 
dent  in  Athens,  are  subject  to  constant  risk  of  their  property, 
and  even  the  states  themselves  find  it  necessary  to  purchase 
protection  against  the  expressive  demands  of  the  sovereign 
city.  The  treasure  thus  accumulated  is  expended  for  purposes 
purely  Athenian.  Temples  are  built,  and  the  city  is  rapidly 
improved.  Theatres  are  erected,  at  which  the  Athenian  is  en- 
tertained  gratuitously,  while  the  allies  or  subjects,  at  whose  ex- 
pense they  are  maintained,  are  obliged  to  pay  for  admittance. 
The  right  of  an  Athenian  to  be  maintained  by  the  labour  of 
others  renders  citizenship  valuable,  and  an  inquiry  is  instituted 
which  results  in  the  rejection  of  5000  persons  who  had  claimed 
to  be  citizens,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  sold  as  slaves. 
Notwithstanding  this  reduction  of  their  numbers,  the  indigent 
abound,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  send  out  large  colonies. 
Large  squadrons  are  kept  afloat,  and  great  public  wcTrks  are 
undertaken,  with  a  view  to  find  employment  at  the  pubUc  ex- 
pense for  those  who  would  otherwise  be  idle.  The  people  are 
now  paid  out  of  the  public  purse  for  attendance  at  the  popular 
assemblies,  and  the  condition  of  a  large  portion  of  them  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  an  obolus,  equal  to  Hd.  sterling, 
or  8  cents,  was  an  object  of  desire.    Plato  introduces  Socrates 
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saying,  ^  I  hear  that  Pericles  made  the  Athenians  a  lazy,  cow- 
ardly, talkative,  and  money-loving  people,  by  accustoming 
them  to  receive  wages" — ^for  attending  to  the  business  of  govern- 
ing  others. 

The  thirst  for  dominion  displayed  by  Athens  naturally 
alarmed  the  other  powers  of  Greece,  and  excited  them  to 
measures  tending  to  restrain  it  Hence  arose  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  which  commenced  at  a  time  when  the  allies  were 
provoked  and  alienated  by  the  expenditure  of  the  public  trea- 
sure for  the  aggrandizement  of  Athens  and  the  gratification  of 
her  citizens,  who  had,  in  fact,  became  their  masters.  Attica  was 
ravaged  by  the  Spartans  and  th  '  allies,  and  its  whole  popula- 
tion driven  into  the  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  reduced 
to  beggary.  A  natural  consequence  was,  increased  facility  of 
obtaining  soldiers,  and  thus  we  find,  at  a  single  moment,  on 
foot  18,000  heavy-armed  dtizenSf  to  support  whom  extraor- 
dinary taxes  are  resorted  to  and  contributions  are  levied  on 
friends  and  foes.  The  allies  now  endeavour  to  detach  them- 
selves' from  their  connexion  with  the  Athenians,  but  find  that 
they  are  claimed  as  subjects.  Unsuccessful  attempts  at  Myti- 
lene  and  other  places,  to  throw  oflT  the  yoke,  are  followed  by 
orders  to  exterminate  the  males,  to  sell  the  women  and  chil- 
dren as  prisoners,  and  to  confiscate  the  property  for  the  use  of 
the  governing  power.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
tone  of  morals,  is  fully  exemplific  1  by  the  savage  atrocity  with 
which  this  war  is  carried  on.  A  thousand  prisoners  taken 
at  M}rtilene,  and  transported  to  Athens,  are  there  put  to  death 
in  cold  blood. 

Those  who  have  in  past  times  accumulated  property,  find 
themselves  now  ground  to  the  earth  by  exactions  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  war,  and  the  class  that  depend  upon  payments 
from  the  public  treasury  is  daily  increasing.  Those  who 
can  display  munificence  and  liberality  are  the  leaders,  Ni- 
cias  and  Alcibiades,  through  whose  hands  pass  the  contri' 
buttons  qfjhe-  oBieSf  which  lire  doubled  by  the  latter.  The 
necessity  for  plunder  increases  with  the  supply,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  yoke  is  punished  with  increased  se- 
verity.   The  Melians  are  exterminated.    At  length  we  find  a 
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general  revolt  of  the  allies,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  masters.  Repeated  changes  take  place  in  the 
form  of  government,  until  at  length  the  war  is  closed  by  Athens 
herself  passing  under  the  yoke  of  30  tyrants,  appointed  by 
Sparta.  Poverty  is  extreme.  Private  property  is  confiscated 
for  the  public  use.  Massacres  take  place.  Corruption  and  bri- 
bery reign  triumphant  Gross  vices  become  so  common,  that 
they  are  scarcely  thought  to  need  concealment  TTie  salary  of 
the  people  far  attendance  on  public  meetings  is  tripled. 

The  states  of  Greece  having  now  exhausted  themselves  by 
successive  wars,  find  themselves  compelled  to  make  peace,  on 
terms  dictated  by  Persia.  The  ambition  of  Sparta  and  Thebe? 
continues  the  disturbed  state  of  Greece.  Licentiousness  anr 
dissipation  prevail  everywhere.  The  towns  are  plundered  by 
freebooters.  Athens,  desirous  of  regaining  dominion,  engages 
large  bodies  of  mercenary  troops.  Her  allies  are  plundered  for 
their  support  Military  command  is  coveted  as  the  road  to 
fortune,  and  the  fortunes  thus  acquired  are  expended  in  bribing 
the  people  for  their  votes.  The  new  oppressions  of  her  allies 
produce  the  Social  war,  which  is  carried  on  as  before,  by  ex- 
terminating the  males,  selling  the  women  and  children  as  slaves, 
confiscating  the  property,  and  placing  Athenian  settlerd  in  the 
room  of  the  old  occupants.  Exhausted  by  these  repeated  at- 
tempts at  enslaving  others,  Athens  at  length  passes  under  the 
dominion  of  Macedon. 

Here  we  find  wealth  obtained  by  honest  industry,  through  a 
long  course  of  peace,  producing  a  constant  increase  of  the  pro- 
ductive power,  a  constant  improvement  of  moral  and  physical 
condition,  and  a  steady  approach  to  equality  in  physical,  moral, 
and  political  conditioa  The  ravages  of  the  Persian  armies, 
the  total  destrucion  of  the  wealth  that  had  been  ac<}uired,  and 
the  unfortunate  appetite  for  glory  and  plunder  then  produced, 
converted  the  people  into  warriors,  and  led  them  from  govern- 
ing themselves  to  undertake  governing  others.  Wealth  thus 
acquired  produces  a  different  effect  With  its  increase  we  find 
a  constant  diminution  of  the  productive  power — a  constant  de- 
terioration of  moral,  physical,  and  political  condition — and  a 
constantly  increasing  inequality  therein.  While  Pericles  and 
Alcibiades  lavish  fortunes,  the  mass  of  the  people  gladly  re- 
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ceive  3  cents  (lid.  sterling)  for  their  attendance  at  public  meet- 
ings. Poor-laws  are  instituted,  and  distant  colonies  are  planted, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  community  from  the  necessity 
of  supporting  paupers  at  home.  Deprived  at  length  of  the 
power  of  taxing  their  neighbours  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  indulge  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  they  turn  upon  their 
own  citizens  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty, increasing  their  taxes,  or  taking  from  them  by  force,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  increase  their  own  rewards  by  trebling 
the  wages  of  attendance  upon  public  meetings,  which  are  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are  to  receive 
wages.  Sceurity  of  person  and  property  is  at  an  end.  Those 
who  have  property  desire  a  change  of  government,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  produce  an  amelioration  of  their  condition, 
and  those  who  have  not  are  ready  to  sell  themselves  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  thus  the  state  falls  a  prey  to  the  first 
invader. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Athens  as  a  democracy,  but  in  a  de- 
mocracy men  govern  themselves  only,  and  all  enjoy  equal  rights. 
Such  was  not  the  case  in  Athens.  Every  citizen  of  London 
exercises  the  right  of  voting  for  aldermen,  and  every  citizen  is 
eligible  to  the  highest  office  of  the  city;  yet  London  is  a  cor- 
poration, the  members  of  which  enjoy  privileges  denied  to  others, 
and  is  no  more  entitled  to  be  called  a  democracy  than  is  the 
House  of  Lords.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  citizens  of 
London,  by  treaty,  or  by  force  of  arms,  had  obtained  power  to 
compel  every  part  of  England  to  contribute  to  the  public  trea- 
sury, and  that  it  exercised  the  right  of  expending  the  money  so 
contributed  in  ornamenting  the  city,  by  building  palaces,  and 
temples,  and  theatres — that  all  places  of  public  amusement  were 
opened  gratuitously  to  them,  while  all  other  persons  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  admission — that  they  required  to  be  paid 
whenever  they  attended  public  meetings — that  large  sums  were 
expended  in  maintaining  armies  and  fleets  to  compel  obedience 
on  the  part  of  their  allies  and  subjects — that  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  transferred  to  London,  and  that  all  suitors  were  com- 
pelled to  resort  thither,  and  that  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham, 
and  Manchester,  were  compelled  to  bribe  the  chief  people  to  ob- 
tain justice — and  then  see  what  we  should  style  such  a  govern- 
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ment    No  man  would  venture  to  call  it  a  democracy.    The 

GREAT  DEMOCRATIC  PRIlfCIPLE  IS,  THAT  EVERT  MAIf  SHALL  BE  SE- 
CURED IN  THE  EKJOTHEFTT  OF  HIS  RIGHTS  OF  PERSOIT  AND  PROPER- 
TY, AND  SHALL  CONTRIBUTE  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  SECURITY  IM 

THE  RATIO  OF  HIS  INTEREST.  That  principle  was  nearly  estab- 
lished under  Clisthenes,  but  it  was  forgotten  when  Athens 
undertook  to  be  a  ruler  over  others.  It  became  then  an  aristo- 
cracy, ruling  over  unwilling  subjects. 

Were  London  now  to  establish  such  a  power  as  that  we 
have  supposed,  we  should  speedily  see  the  same  corruption  of 
morals  that  was  witnessed  in  Athens.  Idleness  and  licentious- 
ness would  take  the  place  of  industry  and  morality.  The  mo- 
ney received  from  the  public  treasury  would  be  squandered, 
and  each  day  would  make  it  necessary  to  increase  the  amount 
of  tribute.  The  right  of  being  supported  out  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  others  would  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  valuable  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  persons  who  were  to  enjoy  it 
The  difficulties  of  obtaining  those  privileges,  or  the  right  of 
citizenship,  would  be  increased.  Foreigners  would  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  purchase  them.  They  would  be  limited  to  the 
children  of  those  who  already  enjoyed  them.  Licentiousness 
and  dissipation  would  produce  poverty  among  the  mass,  while 
those  who  exercised  the  power  of  taxation,  and  through  whose 
hands  passed  the  contributions — those  who  received  bribes  for 
the  use  of  their  influence — ^would  enjoy  wealth,  and  would  dis- 
tribute money  and  clothes  among  the  indigent  They  would 
have  their  clients  and  their  clubs.  Men  like  Pericles,  and  Al- 
cibiades,  and  Cimon,  would  enjoy  power,  while  the  mass  would 
retain  the  appearance  of  it  The  power  to  tax  their  allies 
would  be  deemed  a  right,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  liberate  themselves  would  be  deemed  worthy  of  the 
severest  punishment  Cruelty  would  follow  in  the  wake  of 
licentiousness.  There  would  be  no  security  for  person  or 
property,  either  within  or  without  the  city,  and  at  length  all 
parties  would  gladly  see  any  change  that  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  restore  it  Nothing  is  so  corrupting  as  power  over 
others,  and  the  more  numerous  those  who  exercise  it,  the 
greater  is  its  tendency  to  produce  physical  and  moral  degra- 
dation in  all  portions  of  the  community — the  oppressors  and 
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the  oppressed.  The  t}rranDy  of  an  individual  may  be  great, 
but  it  is  less  than  that  of  a  privileged  body  of  nobles,  and  even 
that  is  far  less  than  the  tyranny  of  a  people. 


The  early  history  of  Romb  is  involved  in  so  much  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  that  the  changes  in  the  political  condition  of 
the  people  cannot  readily  be  traced.  Under  Servius  Tullius, 
who  filled  the  throne  during  the  long  period  from  A.  U.  C.  176  to 
220,  there  was  comparatively  little  disturbance  from  wars  with 
their  neighbours,  and  the  people  were  undoubtedly  prosperous, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  a  material  change  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes.  The  burthens  of 
the  state  were  more  equally  distributed,  and  the  assignments  of 
land  were  made  exclusively  in*  favour  of  the  plebeians,  as  a 
set-off  for  the  occupation  of  the  original  public  domain  by  the 
patricians.*  The  practice  of  pledging  the  person  of  a  plebeian 
as  security  for  debt,  from  which  patricians  were  exempt,  was 
abolished,  and  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  an  equality  of 
civil  rights.  This  policy  was  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  the 
patricians,  who  were  indisposed  to  part  with  the  privileges  that 
they  had  enjoyed,  and  they  hailed  the  accession  of  his  succes- 
sor, under  whom  we  find  a  total  change.  His  neighbours  were 
attacked,  their  cities  were  taken,  their  property  confiscated, 
and  themselves  sold  as  slaves.  Temples  were  built,  upon  which 
were  expended  the  spoils  of  war.  Heavy  taxes  were  imposed. 
The  people  were  kept  at  task-work,  with  sorry  wages  and 
scanty  food.  The  equality  of  civil  rights  was  abolished,  and 
the  right  of  seizing  the  person  of  a  debtor  was  re-established. 
Thus  all  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  people  from  the  com- 
paratively peaceful  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  were  lost  in  the 
succeeding  24  years  of  war,  rapine,  and  glory.  At  the  expul- 
sion of  Tarquin,  the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  patri- 
cians, and  the  people  exchanged  a  single  tyrant  for  a  host  of 
tyrants.  Still  further  enfeebled  by  the  destructive  wars  with 
Porsenna  and  others,  in  which  their  houses  were  destroyed 
and  their  farms  ruined,  we  find  the  plebeians  expelled  from  the 
public  lands,t  and  the  patricians  releasing  themselves  from  the 

•  Niebllllr,▼oLU^333.  f  Ibid.,  toL  il,  p.  139. 
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obligation  to  pay  rent  or  tithe  for  their  use,  thus  depriving  the 
state  of  the  means  of  paying  the  troops.  The  poorer  citizens, 
compelled  to  neglect  their  business,  and  to  maintain  themselves 
at  their  own  cost,  were  handed  over  to  the  mercy  of  their 
creditors,  and  the  prisons  were  consequently  filled  with  unfor- 
tunate debtors.*  The  fines  imposed  by  the  consuls  were  limited 
in  the  case  of  the  patricians  to  a  small  sum,  and  were  subject 
to  an  appeal,  while  for  the  plebeians  they  were  wholly  indefinite 
and  discretionary.f  In  the  year  258,  the  latter  were  driven  to 
the  secession  from  Rome,  which  produced  a  change  in  the 
government  by  the  institution  of  the  Tribunate;  but  in  the  year 
268,  we  find  them  more  violently  oppressed  than  before,  and 
looking  back  with  regret  to  the  kingly  govemment,:^  having 
found  that  of  the  numerous  nobles  much  more  oppressive 
than  was  that  of  the  single  Tarquin.  The  people  were  kept 
incessantly  engaged  in  war,  with  a  view  to  divert  them  from 
claiming  the  restoration  of  their  rights;  yet,  although  serv- 
ing at  their  own  cost,  they  were  deprived  of  the  booty, 
which  was  paid  into  the  chest  of  the  patricians.§  Those  who 
refused  to  appear  when  summoned  by  the  consul,  had  their 
farms  plundered  and  their  houses  burned.||  The  change  in  the 
government  that  had  been  produced  by  the  secession,  proved  to 
have  been  merely  one  of  form,  because  the  clients  of  the 
wealthy  patricians  were  sufliciently  numerous  to  decide  the 
elections  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  patrons,  and  the 
commonalty  were  frequentty  driven  entirely  from  the  forum. 
Wars,  pestilences,  and  famines  tended  to  the  constant  deterio- 
ration of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  while 
they  increased  the  number  of  the  dependents  on  the  patricians, 
occupants  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  course  increas^  the  poli- 
tical power  of  the  latter.  In  293,  we  find  the  decemvirate  insti- 
tuted, but  here  again  we  find  an  alteration  of  mere  form.  The 
plebeians  are  still  excluded  from  the  public  lands — they  are  still 
liable  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  their  debts.    The  clients 


*  **  Efiery  pfttricitn  home  wis  a  jail  for  debton,  and  in  teaaona  of  great  dia- 
treM,  aAar  erery  sitting  of  the  coorta,  hordea  of  eentenced  ilaTea  were  led  away 
in  ehaina  to  the  houaea  of  the  nobleiee.** — iVte&aiAr,  toL  i^  p.  43S. 

tNiebllhr.Tol.u.,^913.  -^  ^bid.,^138.     «Ibid.,^133.      I  Ibid., p.  W. 
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and  frecdmen  of  the  patricians  are  introduced  into  the  tribes, 
and  majorities  can  now  readily  be  obtained  for  the  rejection  of 
any  measure  tending  to  an  equalization  of  political  rights.* 
The  abolition  of  the  decemvirate  gave  rise  to  new  forms  of 
government,  but  to  no  change  of  measures.  The  ruling  power 
could  always  pack  the  centuries,  and  the  elections  resulted  as 
they  desired.f 

The  period  between  the  year  320  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls  in  364,  was  the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome,  since  the  days  of  Numa.  The  Sabines  had  been 
wholly  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state.  The  Volsci  and 
^qui  were  received  into  alliance.  Their  friends  had  greatly 
increased  in  number,  and  their  enemies  had  diminished  greatly 
in  both  number  and  power.  The  war  with  Veii  occupied  a 
small  portion  of  this  period,  but  at  no  time  was  the  territory  of 
Rome  pressed  by  a  hostile  foot  The  necessary  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  wealth  was  a  change  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  people.  The  occupants  of  public  lands  were  compelled 
to  pay  rent  for  them;  the  army  received  regular  pay;  what- 
ever booty  was  made  was  divided  among  the  legion,  instead  of 
going  into  the  chest  of  the  patricians;  plebeians  filled  the  most 
important  offices;  and  there  was  a  steady  approach  to  equality 
of  rights.  During  this  period,  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of 
capital,  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  moderate,  and  no  com- 
plaints were  made  of  imprisonment  for  debt. 

The  invasion  of  the  Gauls];  produced  a  total  change.  The 
city  was  destroyed.    The  country  was  ravaged.    The  greatest 


*  Niebnhr,  toL  ii^  p^  239. 

t  **  By  having  the  arbitrary  power  of  fixing  the  valae  of  every  man's  taxable 
property,  and  the  exclasive  management  of  the  register  of  the  citixens,  the  mling 
order  was  enabled  to  pack  the  centuries  in  such  a  manner  as  for  the  most  part 
decided  the  event  of  proceedings  at  the  assemblies.** — JVttf6ttAr,  vol,  iu,  p,  S06. 
**  It  was  not  merely  by  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  census  that  the  issue  of  the 
elections  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ruling  body,  but  also  by  that  of  the  magit. 
trate  who  presided  at  the  assembly,  and  who,  if  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
pressing  danger,  peremptorily  refueed  to  take  voteefor  pieheiane:  this  step,  which 
was  hazarded  but  a  short  time  before  the  bouses  were  deprived  of  their  confirma- 
tory vote,  might  be  tried  a  century  earlier  with  &r  less  scruple,  and  must  hvm 
been  taken  fireqnently.** — Ibid.,  p»  317. 

t  A.U.C.364. 
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part  of  the  citizens  had  been  swept  away,  having  either  fallen 
in  battle,  or  been  carried  into  slavery.  Their  departure  was 
followed  by  wars,  famines,  and  pestilences.  "  The  universal 
distress  had  now,***  says  Niebuhr,  "reached  its  highest  pitch: 
debtors  were  every  day  consigned  to  slavery,  and  dragged  to 
the  private  dungeons.  The  commonalty  sunk  under  its  misery 
into  a  state  of  gloomy  submission:  while  the  question  with  re- 
gard to  the  corporate  privileges  of  the  two  orders,  which  had 
been  so  vehemently  contested  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tory,  now  verging  towards  its  close,  seemed  to  be  entirely  set- 
tled in  favour  of  the  patricians.  7%e  number  of  free  cUixsns 
was  visibly  decreasing;  those  who  remained  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  dependence,  by  their  debts.  Rome  was  on  the  point 
of  degenerating  into  a  miserable  oligarchy:  her  name,  as  one 
of  the  Latin  towns,  recorded  in  Greek  books,  supposing  that 
•och  could  have  come  down  to  us  without  the  universal  em- 
pire of  the  Romans,  would  have  been  the  utmost  that  we 
riiould  have  known  of  her,  had  not  her  irretrievable  decline 
been  arrested,  at  this  moment,  by  the  appearance  of  two  men, 
who  changed  the  fate  of  their  country,  and  of  the  world.''t 

The  passage  of  the  Licinian  laws  opened,  it  is  true,  to  the 
plebeians,  all  the  offices  of  Rome,  and  the  result  was,  that  a 
new  nobility  speedily  supplanted  the  old  patricians.  This  new 
nolHlity  was  not,  however,  less  hostile  to  any  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  than  the  old  had  been,  and  little,  if  any 
thing,  therefore,  was  gained.  The  limitation  of  the  quantity  of 
land  to  be  occupied  by  individuals  would  probably  have  been 
productive  of  some  advantage,  had  the  people  possessed  ability 
to  enforce  it,  but  they  did  not  possess  even  sufficient  power  to 
change  the  law  of  debtors.  The  change  was,  therefore,  one  of 
ibrm,  not  of  substance.  Licinius  himself  was  the  first  to  be 
fined  under  it,  and  in  a  few  years  the  law  fell  into  contempt 

From  this  time  forward  we  find  Rome  exclusively  occupied 
with  the  extension  of  its  power.  New  wars  produced  new  tri- 
umphs and  abundance  of  spoil,  and  cveiy  increase  of  the  wealth 
thus  acquired  was  attended  with  deterioration  of  the  physical 

•  A.  U.  C.  378. 

f  Niolmhr*!  Hiitory  of  Rome,  voL  ii.,  p.  460. 
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and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  The  wars  with  the  Sam- 
nites  were  attended  with  unprecedented  cruelty  and  outrage. 
Sicily  was  desolated,  and  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  distin- 
guished by  the  massacre  of  a  large  portion  of  its  population, 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  being  sold  as  slaves.  The  war 
with  Carthage  was  marked  by  the  desolation  of  Africa,  while 
Carthage  revenged  herself  by  plundering  the  towns  on  the 
Italian  coast  Calabria  was  plundered  and  enslaved.  Thci de- 
mands on  the  colonies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  were 
enormous.  The  towns  on  the  coast  at  one  time  plundered  by 
the  Carthaginians,  at  another  compelled  to  furnish  ships  and 
men  to  replace  the  fleets  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  were  ruined. 
The  productive  power  was  in  a  constant  course  of  diminution. 
The  poor  were  daily  becoming  poorer.  The  clients  of  the 
rich  were  daily  increasing  in  number.  The  condition  of  the 
slaves  was  rapidly  deteriorating.  Grefet  numbers  were  intro- 
duced from  abroad,  to  take  the  place  of  the  free  citizens  des- 
troyed in  the  war.  Vast  public  works  were  undertaken,  re- 
quiring the  collection  of  heavy  taxes  and  the  expenditure  of 
large  amounts  of  public  money.  The  number  of  public  officers 
was  rapidly  increasing.  Every  day  tended  to  increase  the 
inequality  of  the  moral,  physical,  and  political  condition  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  community. 

The  subjugation  of  Northern  Italy  was  followed  by  the 
second  Punic  war,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  Italy  was  ren- 
dered desolate.  The  oppressions  of  the  country  people  ii>- 
creased  rapidly,  while  the  people  of  Rome  itself  were  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  had  provisions  distributed  almost  gratuitously. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  towns  endeavoured  to  transfer 
themselves  to  Rome,  that  they  might  relieve  themselves  from  their 
burthens.  Extensive  tracts  of  land  became  desolate  for  want 
of  people  to  cultivate  them,  while  the  patricians  purchased  others 
from  which  the  proprietors  were  expelled  in  consequence  of  in- 
ability to  pay  the  assessments.  Individuals  now  possessed  enor- 
mous estates,  immense  wealth,  and  armies  of  slaves.  The 
people  of  Campania  were  enslaved;  The  influence  of  particu- 
lar families  had  now  become  so  great,  that  they  were  courted  by 
the  towns  and  cities  to  be  their  protectors  before  their  masters 
of  the  Senate. 
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With  the  change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  people,  there 
x^as  a  corresponding  one  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
tlition.  The  great  mass  having  sunk  to  barbarous  rudeness, 
bloody  gladiatorial  games  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  took  the 
place  of  dramatic  representations,  \7hile  the  few  were  becom- 
ing daily  more  refined  and  fastidious.  The  Scipios,  Metellus, 
Appius,  and  others,  in  their  town  and  country  houses,  formed 
courts  around  themselves.  All  the  arts  were  exercised — all  the 
sciences  taught — by  slaves  in  such  houses;  all  departments  of 
service  had  their  class  of  functionaries;  the  upper  ranks  became 
highly  accomplished,  while  the  mass  enjoyed  **  spectacles  of  cruel 
triumph;  exhibitions  of  wailing  lords  and  princes,  and  thousands 
of  unfortunate  captives;  interminable  lines  of  treasure-wagons, 
and  slaves  who  carried  the  world's  qpoils,  in  crowded  proces- 
sion, foUowing  the  cars  of  their  generals:  wild  beast  baiting, 
and  conflicts  of  gladiators."  To  maintain  immense  armies,  and 
to  keep  the  people  of  Rome  amused  and  fed,  required  immense 
revenues.  Those  revenues  were  farmed  out,  and  the  farmers 
did  not  fail  to  extract  the  largest  possible  contributions  from 
the  unfortunates  subjected  to  their  power.* 

The  third  Punic  war  and  the  destruction  of  Carthage  fol- 
lowed, with  a  vast  increase  of  wealth.  Bread  was  delivered  at 
one-fourth  of  its  cost  Festivals  and  games  became  more  mag- 
nificent Poverty  and  idleness  abounded,  and  complaints  of 
debt  and  of  usury  were  universal,  while  imposts  and  revenue 
ruined  the  provinces  thus  obliged  to  support  the  expenses  of 
Rome.  The  great  men  appropriated  the  public  property,  re- 
gardless of  the  rights  of  the  occupants.t 

Cultivation  was  in  a  great  degree  abandoned  to  slaves.  The 
people  of  Rome,  accustomed  to  be  supported  out  of  the  con- 
tributipns  of  the  provinces,  saw  with  jealousy  their  neighbours, 

*  In  rdation  to  this  period,  M.  Goiiot  nyi,  (Aitfery  ^  CivUiMmiion,p.  14,) 
^Take  Rome,  for  example,  in  the  splendid  daje  of  the  repnblic,  at  the  doae  of 
the  eeoood  Panic  war ;  the  moment  of  her  greateat  Tirtoea,  when  she  waa  rapidlj 
■drancing.  to  the  empire  of  the  world— «DA«n  her  neial  emtdiiiim  wa$  evidemUjf 
M^rwia^.*'    The  reader  will  jndge  of  the  accoracy  of  this  Tiew. 

f  **One  of  the  grievaneea  bitterly  complained  of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  aU  the 
patriota  of  their  a{^  waa  that,  while  a  soldier  was  serring  a|^ainst  the  enemy,  his 
poweribl  neighboor,  who  coveted  his  small  estate,  ejected  his  wiib  and  children.** 
^^IHMkr,  voL  it^  p.  1 1 1. 
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compelled  by  oppression  at  home  to  abandon  their  houses  and 
farms,  transfer  themselves  to  the  city  to  be  partakers  in  the 
idleness  and  in  the  enjoyments  of  their  masters.  A  law  was 
passed,  forbidding  the  concourse  of  aliens  to  Rome,  and  ror 
quiring  all  the  Italian  towns,  from  time  to  time,  to  recal  their 
citizens.  Now  ensued  the  Social  war,  which  cost  the  lives  of 
300,000  men,  and  which  was  only  terminated  by  admitting  all 
the  Italian  allies  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  efiect  of  which 
was,  that  all  the  people  of  Italy  had  an  equal  right  to  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  contributions  of  the  distantprovinces. 

From  this  time  the  government  is  purely  military.  The  peo- 
ple, accustomed  to  live  upon  the  plunder  of  the  qonquered  pro- 
vinces, are  now  prepared  to  exercise  the  same  control  over  the 
patricians  that  the  latter  have,  in  time  past,  exercised  over  them. 
By  their  aid  Marius  and  Sylla  obtain  power,  and  the  ci^. 
streams  with  patrician  blood.  The  state  passes  under  the 
control  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Antony  and  Octavius,  Tiberias 
and  Nero,  Caligula,  Commodus  and  Heliogabalus.  With  every 
step  in  the  extension  of  the  empire,  there  is  found  increased 
necessity  for  permitting  the  populace  of  Rome  to  live  in  idleness 
upon  the  spoils  of  war.  With  the  deterioration  of  their  physical 
condition  there  is  a  constant  downward  tendency  in  their  moral 
condition,  until  vice  and  prolBigacy  reign  paramount  through- 
out the  whole  vast  empire,  and  political  rights,  whether  of  the 
people  or  of  the  patricians,  are  totally  forgotten. 

At  qo  time  during  the  existence  of  Rome  was  there  any  ten- 
dency to  an  equality  of  rights,  or  to  an  improvement  of  the 
political  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  except  under  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  and  in  the  half  century  which  preceded  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Gauls.  Those  are  the  periods  when  peace  existed, 
and  consequently  those  which  mnke  least  figure  in  history. 
Many  others  are  marked  by  a  more  rapid  increase  of  wealdi, 
the  spoils  of  conquest;  but  such  wealth  produces,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  Athens,  a  very  different  effect  The  peo- 
ple were  then  enabled  to  apply  their  powers  advantageously  to 
production ;  and  every  increase  in  the  productive  power  is  at- 
tended by  an  improvement  in  the  physical  and  moral  condition 
of  the  whole  people,  and  a  constant  approach  to  equality  of 
political  condition.  Every  increase  in  the  power  of  plundering 
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<itbers  is  attended  by  a  deterioration  in  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  all  classes  of  a  community,  and  by  a  constantly 
increasing  difference  of  political  condition,  enabling  the  few  to 
trample  upon  the  many,  until  the  people  who  have  thus  rendered 
themselves  slaves,  desirous  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  mas- 
ters, are  ready  to  follow  any  Marius,  or  Sylla,  or  Sertorius, 
who  will  grant  them  revenge  for  past  injuries  and  enable  them 
to  pass  from  a  situation  in  which  they  are  the  objects  of 
plunder,  to  another  in  which  they  can  become  themselves  the 
plunderers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEALTH  ON  THE  POLITICAL  CONDI. 
TION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ITALY  AND  SPAIN. 

The  middle  of  the  tenth  century  found  Italy  divided  into  a 
vast  number  of  small  territories,  the  possession  and  control  of 
which  were  the  object  of  ceaseless  wars.  The  nominal  sove- 
reign was  Berenger  II.,  but  his  rights  were  disputed  by  his 
nobles,  and  his  territories  were  invaded  and  ravaged  by  Hun- 
garians and  Saracens.  The  only  law  recognised  was  that  of 
force.  The  higher  nobility  tyrannized  over  the  people  and  the 
lesser  nobility,  who  looked  in  vain  to  the  crown  for  protection. 

With  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  by  Otho  the  Great,* 
we  find  a  new  state  of  things.  Order  was  established,  and  the 
people  were  enabled  to  apply  their  labours  productively*  Of  41 
years  that  Otho  and  his  successors  of  the  house  of  Saxony  wore 
the  imperial  crown,  they  were  more  than  25  years  absent  from 
Italy,  and  during  that  period  no  tribute  was  imposed,  and  no 
levies  of  men  were  required  for  the  service  of  the  empire.  The 
consequence  was  a  great  increase  of  wealth.  Previous  to  the 
reign  of  Otho  the  cities  were  poor,  as  is  shown  by  the  nature 
of  the  commerce  maintained  by  them  with  the  Venitians.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  following  century  they  had  accumulated 
large  capitals,  and  their  manufacturers  were  already  the  rivals 
of  those  who  had  so  recently  been  their  masters-f  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  we  should  find  them 
gradually  establishing  for  themselves,  without  tumult,  and  with- 
out even  the  form  of  charters  from  the  sovereign,  municipal 
institutions,  and  freeing  themselves  from  the  control  of  the 
counts,  or  bishops,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  rule  over  them. 
The  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century  was  marked  by 
some  disturbances,  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  of  the  Mar- 


•  A.D.  96L  t  Sismondi,  torn,  i.,  p.  385. 
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quis  of  Ivrea  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  but  they  were 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  prevent  the  productive  applica- 
tion of  labour  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Lombardy. 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cities,  that  in  the  year  1026,  we  find  them  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  lesser  nobles,  compelling  them  to  relinquish 
their  predatory  habits,  and  to  become  inhabitants  of  the 
cities.  With  a  view  to  conciliation,  the  most  important  offices 
of  state  were  exclusively  appropriated  to  them.  From  this 
time  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  occa- 
sional wars,  in  which  a  campaign  would  be  marked  by  a  sin- 
gle battle,  after  which  the  parties  would  return  to  their  homes 
until  the  following  year;  and  frequent  civil  disturbances,  but 
few  of  a  character  to  entitle  them  to  much  attention.  So 
rapid,  during  this  period,  was  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
people,  that  at  its  close,  except  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 
scarcely  a  single  nobleman  could  be  found  who  was  not  in 
league  with,  or  under  the  protection  of  some  city. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  system  of  self-government  was 
not  fully  understood  While  the  people  of  Milan  and  of  Pa  via 
desired  to  be  free  from  the  control  of  others,  they  were  not 
unwilling  to  exercise  power  over  their  weaker  neighbours,  as 
we  have  seen  was  the  case  with  Athens  and  with  Rome.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  a  necessity  for  maintaining  troops 
and  for  granting  power  to  the  nobility  who  filled  the  various 
offices  of  state.  Wars  tended  to  maintain  and  even  to  increase 
that  power,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  in 
Lombardy,  as  formerly  in  Rome,  they  were  stirred  up  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  the  claims  of  the  people  to  an 
equality  of  rights.  They  were  accompanied  by  destruction  of 
property  and  waste  of  labour,  and  tended  gready  to  retard  the 
general  improvement  of  condition,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
agricultural  cjass,  whose  crops  were  not  unfrequently  wasted 
and  destroyed. 

The  invasion  of  Frederic  Barbarossa  closed  the  period  in 
the  history  of  Italy  that  is  marked  by  an  improvement  in  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  and  by  an  increase 
in  their  political  power.  Tortona  and  other  towns  were  des- 
troyed.   Surrounded  by  an  army  of  U)0,000  men,  Milan  was 
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starved  into  submisaon.  Podestas,  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
replaced  the  consuls  elected  by  the  people.  Crema  was  level- 
led to  the  ground,  as  a  prelude  to  the  total  destruction  of  Milan. 
The  demands  for  tribute  were  perpetual.  In  many  cases  two- 
thirds  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  were  demanded  by  the 
imperial  .officers.  The  wars  of  Frederic  were  closed  by  the 
peace  of  Constance,  in  1183,  but  80  years  of  havoc  and  deso- 
lation had  changed  the  relative  position  of  the  various  parties 
to  the  social  compact  The  power  of  production  had  been 
dimfaiished.  Those  who  possessed  landed  or  other  capital  were 
now  again  the  masters  of  those  who  depended  on  their  daily 
labour  for  their  daily  bread.  Authority  was  usurped  by  a  tur> 
bulent  nobility,  or  by  sanguinary  tyrants,*  whose  power  was 
increased  with  the  destruction  of  towns  and  cities,  of  farms  and 
farm-houses,  by  which  the  independent  mechanic  or  labourer 
was  forced  to  throw  himself  upon  them  for  support 

With  the  increase  of  their  power  there  was  a  constantly  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  maintaining  public  order.  In  former 
times  they  made  war  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  citizens 
without  the  walls ;  but  now  they  were  within  the  walls,  and 
their  followers  were  so  numerous  that  the  citizens  were  unable 
to  restrain  them.  The  power  of  the  podestas  was  increased* 
They  were  followed  by  trains  of  archers  and  of  soldiers,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  maintain  order,  notwithstanding  which  the 
stieets  were  constantly  the  scene  of  tumults,  produced  by  the 
confficts  of  the  nobles  and  their  retainers. 

In  electing  the  podestas,  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ercise of  partiality  towards  either  of  the  factions  of  a  city, 
by  selecting  always  a  stranger.  It  was  not  supposed  that  they 
could  usurp  any  authority  not  intrusted  tp  them.  In  Vicenza, 
Verona,  Ferrara,  and  other  cities,  they  were  nominated  by 
persons  appointed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  two  factions  into  which 
the  nobility  were  divided.  With  the  increasing  strength  of 
these  factions  we  find  a  constant  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
podestas;  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  rendered  it 
easy  for  those  officers  to  enlist  troops  in  their  service. 
The  exile  of  one  of  them,  Eccelin  II.,  produced  the  destruc- 

*  Siimondi,  tomo  iL,  p.  335. 
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tioD  of  Vicenza.  During  ten  years,  Ferrara  was  the  subject  of 
pillage  by  one  or  other  of  its  factions  In  the  midst  of  these 
disturbances,  we  find  a  constant  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
few,  and  diminution  of  that  of  the  many.  The  House  of  Ro- 
mano and  that  of  Este,  gradually  extend  their  dominion,  and 
become  masters  of  numerous  cities.  The  former  calls  in  the 
aid  of  Frederic  II.,  whose  invasion  is  accompanied  by  the 
almost  entire  annihilation  of  the  power  of  production.  Those 
who  are  pillaged  on  one  day,  are  compelled  to  become  pil- 
lagers on  the  next,  and  thus  large  armies  are  readily  recruited. 
From  this  time  the  history  of  Lombardy  becomes  a  history 
of  the  houses  of  Romano,  of  Este,  of  Delia  Torre,  and  of  Vis- 
conti,  who  are  now  masters  of  the  people.  Wars  are  made  for 
their  gratification  and  aggrandizement,  and  from  day  to  day 
there  is  a  deterioration  of  physical,  moral,  and  political  con- 
dition. Every  day  increased  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  support 
from  honest  industry.  Each  day  the  wages  of  labour  were 
diminishing,  and  thus  there  was  a  constantly  increasing  in- 
ducement to  join  any  leader  who  could  ofier  pay  and  the  pros- 
pect of  plunder.  Plundered  successively  by  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen, by  the  Swiss,  the  Germans,  the  French,  and  the  Spa- 
niards, we  find  them  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries  from  the 
period  of  the  highest  elevation  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  re- 
duced almost  to  the  lowest  depth  of  physical,  moral,  and  poli- 
tical degradation. 


The  prosperous  period  of  Lombard  history  was  that  which 
preceded  the  invasion  of  Frederic  Barbarossa.  The  nobles  had 
been  compelled  to  desist  from  private  war,  and  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  the  cities.  They  still,  however,  enjoyed  great 
power,  as  nearly  all  public  employments  were  monopolized  by 
them;  and  as  they  had  not  yet  had  time  to  accustom  themselves 
to  the  employments  of  peace,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  they 
should  deem  their  interests  best  promoted  by  fomenting  difller- 
ences  among  the  cities  and  the  citizens.  Their  palaces  were 
fortified  castles,  and  their  amusements  were  civil  broils,  of 
which  the  streets  of  their  respective  cities  were  the  theatres. 
Like  the  people  of  Athens  and  of  Rome,  those  of  Milan  and 
Parma,  Florence  and  Venice,  denied  to  their  allies  and  their 
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subjects  the  rights  of  citizenship.  They  were  regarded  as  pri« 
vileges,  by  virtue  of  which  the  few  were  enabled  to  tax  the 
many.    Equality  of  rights  was  unknown. 

A  continuance  of  peace,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire, 
would  have  been  attended  with  a  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and 
improvement  of  manners.  The  power  of  the  nobles,  and  that 
t>f  the  citizens,  would  have  been  diminished,  while  that  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country  would  have  increased.  The  ten- 
dency to  union  and  peace  would  have  grown  with  wealth,  and 
a  powerful  state,  capable  of  defending  itself  against  Franc^, 
Germany,  or  Spain,  would  have  been  formed.  Nearly  a  cen- 
tury of  war  with  Frederic  I.  and  II.  produced  poverty  and 
misery,  while  it  increased  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nobles, 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  become  masters  of  the  people.  With 
diminished  production  there  was  a  constantly  increasing  ten- 
dency to  disunion  and  war.  Each  little  state  desired  to  tram- 
ple upon  and  to  plunder  its  neighbours,  until  at  length,  reduced 
to  poverty  by  unceasing  internal  divisions,  all  became  alter- 
nately a  prey  to  their  more  powerful  neighbours  of  France  and 
Spain,  by  whom  friend  and  foe  were  equally  plundered. 

If  we  examine  the  histories  of  Florence,  of  Venice,  and  of 
Genoa,  we  shall  find  that  all  owe  their  fall  to  the  desire  of  con- 
quest All  wished  for  subjects^  while  none  desired  y^ei/ou;  citizens^ 
All  enjoyed  privileges,  by  virtue  of  which  they  taxed  their 
weaker  neighbours.  The  power  of  obtaining  wealth  without 
labour,  enabled  thdm  to  engage  in  war  without  paying  its  ex- 
penses: war  prevented  improvement  in  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people,  while  it  enabled  the  few  to  exercise 
power  over  the  many,  and  thus  prevented  improvement  of  po- 
litical condition. 


In  no  part  of  continental  Europe  were  the  forms  of  freedom 
better  observed  during  the  middle  ages,  than  in  the  Spanish 
PEiriNSULA.  In  no  part  does  the  spirit  of  free  government,  as 
indicated  by  any  approach  to  equality  of  rights  and  duties,  ap- 
pear to  have  less  existed.  In  none  does  the  object  of  govern- 
ment, security  of  person  and  of  property,  appear  to  bave  beea 
Ies9  attained.  Divided  into  numerous  small  kingdoms,  perpetu- 
ally at  war  with  each  other,  while  convulsed  at  home  by  di»- 
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putes  about  succession,  its  sovereigns  were  powerless  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  rights  or  of  those  of  the  people. 
They  could  summon  to  the  cortes  the  representatives  of  the 
cities,  but  neither  king  nor  cortes  could  impose  taxes  upon  the 
property  of  nobles  who  resided  upon  their  own  estates,  main- 
taining the  state  of  petty  sovereigns,  one  of  whom  could  mus- 
ter 20,000  vassals,  while  another  was  lord  over  eighty  towns 
and  cities,  and  a  third  could  travel  through  his  own  estates 
from  Seville  to  Compostella,  almost  the  two  extremities  of  the 
kingdom.  Many  of  them  enjoyed  incomes  exceeding  50,000 
auuu*s,  and  those  of  the  whole  body  of  the  higher  nobility  were 
estimated  to  equal  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom.* They  were  the  real  sovereigns,  exercising  an  unlimited 
power  of  taxation  over  their  vassals,  and  making  war  for  the 
gratification  of  their  ambition  or  their  revenge.  A  necessary 
consequence  of  this  division  of  political  power  was,  that  in  no 
country  of  Europe  does  anarchy  appear  to  have  prevailed  so 
i]niversally,t  to  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  that  of  pro- 
ducing or  accumulating  wealth. 

The  right  of  exemption  from  taxation  thus  enjoyed  by  the 
higher  nobility,  was  also  claimed  by  the  lesser  nobles,  the 
hidalgos  and  cavalleros,  (knights,);]:  and  by  the  Church,  which 
monopolized  a  large  portion  of  the  remaining  revenue  of  the 
kingdom.§  The  abbess  of  the  monastery  of  Huelgas  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  14  capital  towns,  and  more  than  50  smaller 
places.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  extended 
over  15  large  and  populous  towns,  and  a  great  number  of 
inferior  places.  He  could  muster  a  larger  number  of  vassals 
than  any  other  subject  His  revenue  amounted  to  80,000 
ducats,  and  the  subordinate  beneficiaries  of  his  church  divided 
among  themselves  150,000.||  The  order  of  St  James  pos- 
sessed 84  commanderies,  and  200  inferior  benefices.  It  could 
bring  into  the  field  400  knights  and  4000  lances,  forming,  with 
their  followers,  no  inconsiderable  army.  The  rents  of  the  Master 
amounted,  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  65,000  du- 
cats; those  of  Alcantara  to  45,000;  and  those  of  Calatrava  to 


*  Preieott*!  Ferdinand  and  laabella,  Introdaetion,  p.  Izt.  f  Ibid^  [i.  Ixi. 

I  Ibid^  pi  liW.  i  'Ibid.,  p.  Ixvii.  D  Ibid.,  p.  liix. 
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40,000.  Their  castles,  towers,  and  convents,  were  to  be  found 
in  every  district  of  the  peninsula.  Their  rich  commanderies 
'wete  coveted  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  as  sources  of  emolu- 
ment, and  for  the  power  conferred  by  the  exercise  of  authority 
over  an  organized  body,  pledged  to  implicit  obedience. 

The  total  inability  of  the  sovereigns  to  maintain  security  is 
shown  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  cities  upon  their  various 
oppressions,  and  by  their  association  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Hermandadf  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  repel  force  by  force.*  The  union  for  this  purpose,  in  1315, 
embraced  100  cities. 

In  the  period  immediately  anterior  to  the  reign,  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  anarchy  appears  to  have  attained  its  highest  point 
The  castles  of  the  nobles  were  converted  into  dens  of  rob- 
bers, from  which  they  sallied  forth  to  plunder  travellers,  whose 
spoil  was  afterwards  sold  publicly  in  the  cities.  Christians  were 
seized  and  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Moonuf  All  communication 
on  the  high  roads  was  suspended,  and  no  man  dared  move  be- 
yond the  walls  of  his  city  without  a  military  escort  Within 
the  cities,  rival  nobles  carried  on  open  war  with  each  other. 
In  Seville  and  Cordova  the  churches,  which  Were  fortified  and 
occupied  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  were  sacked  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  In  Toledo,  4000  dwellings  were  burnt  at  one  con- 
fIagration.:|:  Andalusia  was  the  scene  of  the  wars  of  the  fac- 
tions of  the  Guzmans  and  Ponces  de  Leon.  On  one  occasion 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  mustered  an  army  of  20,000  men 
pgainst  his  antagonist;  on  another,  no  less  than  1^500  houses  of 
the  Ponce  faction  were  burnt  in  Seville.§  Instead  of  five  royal 
mints,  there  were  now  150  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who  de- 
based the  coin  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  most  common  articles 
of  life  were  enhanced  in  price  three,  four,  or  six  fold.|| 

There  was  no  security  for  person  or  property.  The  husband- 
man, stripped  of  his  harvest  and  driven  from  his  field,  aban- 
doned himself  to  idleness,  or  resorted  to  plunder  for  subsist- 
ence. It  was  useless  to  labour,  when  there  was  an  almost 
absolute  certainty  that  the  labourer  would  not  enjoy  the  product 


*  Praioott*!  Ferdiauul  aod  lubella,  Introdaction,  p.  Ut.    f  IbicL,  vol.  L,  p.  70. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  89.  «  Ibid,  p.  119.  II  Ibid.,  p.  70. 
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The  natural  consequence  was  frequent  famines,  the  commonett 
necessaries  of  life  being  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Famines  were  succeeded  by  pestilences,  which  car- 
ried off  vast  numbers,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  the  most 
squalid  poverty,  by  the  same  measures  which  enabled  their  nu- 
merous masters  to  acquire  property  and  power. 

The  year  1474  saw  all  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Granada, 
united  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  with  this  union  we 
find  a  change  in  the  condition  of  sovereign  and  people.  The 
former  saw  that  the  latter  were  their  natural  allies  against  the 
many  masters  who  now  tyrannized  over  them,  and  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  improve  their  condition.  The  Santa  Her* 
nandad  was  established  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  main- 
tained by  a  tax  imposed  on  the  householders,  and  by  its  activity 
the  country  was  cleared  of  its  swarms  of  banditti,  as  well  as  of 
the  robber  chieftains  who  had  been  accustomed  to  set  the  law 
at  defiance.  Their  fortresses  were  destroyed.  Security  and 
order  were  restored.*  This  important  measure  was  not  accom- 
plished without  encountering  the  determined  and  repeated  oppo- 
aition  of  the  nobles,  whose  authority  it  was  calculated  to  check, 
and  it  required  all  the  queen's  address  to  effect  its  adoption. 
That  address  would,  however,  have  effected  little,  had  it  not 
been  aided  by  the  power  resulting  from  the  union  of  Castile 
^and  Aragon. 

Having  thus  established  the  security  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
ductive application  of  labour,  the  attention  of  the  sovereigns 


*  **  The  Uw  Aoqmnd  u  authority  which,  in  the  language  of  a  Spaniah  wn. 
ter,  caused  a  decree,  aigned  by  two  or  three  judges,  to  be  more  respected  since 
that  time,  than  an  army  before.  But  perhaps  the  results  of  this  improTed  ad- 
ministration  cannot  be  better  conveyed  than  in  the  words  of  an  eye  witness.— 
*  Whereas,*  says  Pulgar,  *  the  kingdom  was  previously  filled  with  banditti  and 
malefactors  of  every  description,  who  committed  the  most  diabolical  excesses,  in 
open  oontempt  of  law,  there  was  now  such  terror  impressed  on  the  hearts  of  all, 
that  no  one  dared  to  lift  his  arm  against  another,  or  even  to  assail  him  with  con- 
tumeliousor  discourteous  language.  The  icnight  and  squire,  who  had  before  op- 
preised  the  labourer,  were  intimidated  by  the  fear  of  that  justice  which  was  sure 
to  be  eieented  on  them;  the  roads  were  swept  of  banditti;  the  fbrtresaaa,  the 
■trong  holds  of  violence,  were  thrown  open,  and  the  whole  nation,  restored  to 
tranquillity  and  order,  sought  no  other  redress  than  that  afforded  by  the  opera. 
t$on  0f  the  law.*  **— IVMMtt*s  FtrdinMnd  mni  imhtUm,  eW.  t.,  p.  196. 
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was  now  given  to  facilitating  the  exchange  of  the  commodities 
produced.  The  union  of  the  kingdoms  permitted  the  abo- 
lition of  restrictions  upon  internal  trade.  Foreign  trading- 
vessels  were  invited  to  the  ports  of  Spain  by  laws  which  gua- 
ranteed their  security.  Roads  and  bridges,  moles,  quays,  and 
light-houses,  were  constructed.  Harbours  were  deepened  and 
extended,  with  a  view  to  accommodate  the  great  "  increase  of 
trade.'*  The  currency  was  reformed,  and  the  power  of  coining 
limited  to  the  royal  mints,  with  a  view  to  secure  its  steadiness. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  establishing  an  uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom.  Nume- 
rous oppressive  tolls  and  monopolies  were  abolished.  The 
alcavalOf  a  tax  upon  exchanges,  which  previously  had  been 
arbitrary,  was  now  fixed  at  10  per  cent  The  people  at  large 
now,  for  the  first  time,  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  rights. 

The  efiect  of  these  measures  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductive power.  The  mercantile  marine,  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  amounted  to  1000  vessels.  The  woollen  and 
silk  fabrics  of  Toledo  gave  employment  to  10,000  workmen. 
Segovia  manufactured  fine  cloths;  Granada  and  Valencia  pro- 
duced silks  and  velvets;  Valladolid  became  remarkable  for  its 
curiously  wrought  plate,  and  the  fine  cutlery  and  manufactures 
of  Barcelona  rivalled  those  of  Venice.*  The  fairs  of  Medina 
del  Campo  were  already  the  great  mart  for  the  exchanges  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  quays  of  Seville  began  to  be  thronged 
with  merchants  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  The  im- 
pulse thus  given  by  security  to,  the  power  of  producing  com- 
modities for  the  improvement  of  the  physical  condition  of  man, 
was  speedily  felt  in  the  arrangements  for  his  intellectual  im- 
provement. Ancient  seminaries  were  remodelled.  New  ones 
were  created,  and  all  swarmed  with  disciples.  More  printing- 
presses,  it  is  believed,  were  at  work  in  Spain,  than  exist  at  the 
present  day. 

Such  were  the  efiects  of  the  peace  which  followed  the  union 
of  the  several  kingdoms  of  Spain  in  a  single  monarchy,  and 
they  would  have  been  still  greater,  had  not  Ferdinand  been  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  of  foreign  conquest,  which  compelled  him» 

•  Prweott*!  Ferdinmiid  and  Imbena,  toL  iu^  p.  4S0. 
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at  great  expense,  to  keep  large  armies  on  foot  in  Sicily,  Naples, 
and  Africa.  The  form  of  the  government  remained  unchanged, 
but  its  spirit  was  entirely  different  The  people  were  freed 
from  restrictions  upon  changes  of  their  place  of  residence;  they 
enjoyed  security,  and  a  degree  of  freedom  before  unknown, 
while  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  was  diminished.  They  exer- 
cised, in  many  respects,  the  right  of  self-government,  whereas, 
before  the  union,  every  act  was  regulated  by  petty  tyrants,  de- 
sirous of  extracting  from  the  unfortunate  labourer  the  largest 
possible  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  his  toil.  The  nobles  were 
still  too  powerful  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  changes 
that  were  to  be  desired,  but  the  daily  increasing  power  of  the 
people  was  continually  augmenting  that  of  the  crown,  and  a 
continuance  of  peace  was  alone  required  to  secure  to  Spain  a 
government,  the  spirit  of  which  should  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  its  liberal  forms.  Every  day  would  have  diminished 
the  necessity  for  revenue,  and  the  necessity  for  interference 
with  the  production  or  exchange  of  commodities;  every  day 
would  have  increased  the  facility  of  accumulating  wealth  on 
the  part  of  mechanics  and  merchants,  and  would  have  increased 
the  power  of  the  king  and  of  the  people  to  enforce  upon  the 
aristocracy  the  payment  of  contributions  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  from  which  they  held  themselves  exempt  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  measure  would  have  greatly  diminished 
the  pressure  upon  the  other  classes  of  society,  and  would  thus 
have  greatly  facilitated  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  condition,  physical,  moral,  and  political. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  was  little 
known  in  that  age.  The  labourer  and  the  mechanic,  plundered 
at  home,  were  glad  to  exercise  their  powers  in  a  similar  man- 
ner upon  others,  when  the  opportunity  offered ;  and  when  civil 
war  ceased  to  exist,  they  gladly  offered  their  services  in  aid  of 
foreign  enterprises  that  held  out  the  prospect  of  wealth  without 
labour.  Volunteers  of  all  ranks  were  never  wanting  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Italy  or  Sicily,  and  the  plunder  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  the  new  world  held  out  temptations  that  were  al- 
most irresistible.  So  universal  was  the  desire  of  acquiring  gold, 
that  Seville  was  almost  depopulated,  and  appeared  to  be  tenant- 
ed chiefly  by  females.    On  one  occasion,  when  an  expedition 
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into  Italy  was  countermanded^  more  than  3000  volunteers, 
many  of  them  of  noble  family^  hastened  to  that  city  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Indian  armada.  The  treasurer  of  Hispaniohi 
returned,  after  a  few  years  residence^  with  96,000  ounces  of 
gold,  and  it  was  believed  that  that  commodity  was  so  abundant 
as  to  be  dragged  up  in  nets  from  the  beds  of  the  rivers.*  Each 
new  arrival  tended,  by  increasing  the  appetite  for  plunder,  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  habits  of  industry,  and  to  perpe- 
tuate the  low  state  of  morals  produced  by  so  long  a  period  of 
anarchy.  The  extent  to  which  this  operated  was  comparatively 
small,  until  after  the  accession  of  Charles  V.,  when  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  and  subsequently  that  of  Peru,,  placed  the  treasures 
of  those  countries  at  the  command  of  the  Spanish  people,  and 
held  out  prospects  of  fortune  unalloyed  by  the  dangers  and 
mbfortunes  that  had  attended  the  earlier  expeditions. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  transmitted  to  Spain  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  probably  equalled  the  whole  quantity 
known  to  exist  prior  to  the  discovery  of  America.  That  trea- 
sure was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  the  most  extraordinary  op- 
pression, by  which  portions  of  the  new  world  were  almost 
entirely  depopulated.  The  number  of  Indians  who  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  forced  labour,  in  the  first  38  years  which  followed  the 
discovery,  was  estimated  at  12,000,000. 

While  America  held  out  such  inducements  to  the  reUnquish- 
ment  of  the  dull  pursuits  of  civil  life,  the  treasure  thus  obtained 
enabled  the  sovereign  to  employ  another  portion  of  the  people 
in  the  conquest  and  plunder  of  Italy.  Reduced  to  subjection, 
it  was  placed  under  viceroys,  under  whom  taxation  was  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent,  that  many  portions  were  almost  depopu- 
lated. Wealth  without  labour  became  now  the  great  object  of 
ambition,  and  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  trade  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  respected  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  fell 
into  disrepute  under  Charles  V.  and  his  successors.  His  imme- 
diate successor,  Philip  II.,  in  one  of  his  laws,  designates  the 
most  useful  mechanic  arts,  those  of  the  blacksmith,  shoemakers, 
leather  dressers,  and  others,  as  '^  officios  viks  y  6azos."t 

*  Pre8cott*8  Fordlnand  and  Isabella,  yd.  iii.,  p.  471. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  481.  Mr.  Prescott  quotea  a  paaaagpe  from  Capmanjr,  in  which  he  aija, 
**  I  have  often  seen  m  Tillage  in  this  proTince,  in  whieh  thoTagabooda,  anragglets, 
and  hangmen  were  nativea,  while  the  ftrrier,  ahoemaker,  dbc,  waa  a  Ibraigiier.** 
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The  history  of  Athens  shows  that  the  exercise  of  power  by 
one  community  over  another  community,  by  which  the  one  is 
enabled  to  acquire  wealth  without  labour,  tends  to  destroy  the 
habit  of  industry  which  is  essential  to  moral  and  physical  well- 
being,  and  to  produce  idleness,  immorality  and  wretchedness. 
It  shows,  also,  that  the  exercise  of  power  over  the  actions  of 
others  leads  to  the  loss  of  control  over  their  own  actions,  and  to 
the  concentration  of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  In  the 
history  of  Rome,  wc  find  the  fact  confirmed.  When  the  peo- 
ple of  that  city  were  masters  of  the  revenues  of  Spain,  Greece, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  they  were  themselves  slaves  to  Marius,  Sylla, 
Cssar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Nero.  In  both  cases  the  ac- 
tions of  the  people  and  of  the  aristocracy  were  controlled  by  the 
individuals  who  possessed  the  power  of  appropriating  the  tri- 
bute of  foreign  nations,  and  who  could  purchase  the  services  of 
a  populace,  accustomed  to  live  upon  the  plunder  of  others,  and 
ready  to  execute  the  orders  of  their  masters.  In  the  history 
of  Spain,  we  find  further  confirmation  of  it.  The  treasures  of 
Peru  and  Mexico  enabled  Charles  V.  to  silence  opposition  at 
home,  and  to  extend  his  dominion  throughout  Italy.  Large  as 
were  his  revenues,  they  were  absorbed  by  his  armies,  and  it  was 
not  only  impossible  to  diminish,  but  it  became  necessary  to 
increase  taxation;  and  accordingly  we  find  in  his  reign  a 
decided  tendency  to  diminish  that  freedom  of  action  that  is  es- 
sential to  production.  His  successor,  at  his  accession,  enjoyed 
a  revenue,  from  his  American  possessions,  of  25,000,000  of  guil- 
ders, yet  his  necessities  required  the  enforcement  of  new. and 
oppressive  taxes  upon  his  subjects. 

•*  Under  the  Spanish  administration,'*  says  Sismondi,  "  it  was 
impossible  ,for  the  Milanese  to  recover  from  the  disasters  of  the 
war.  The  most  absurd  imposts  banished  commerce  and  manu- 
facture^ and  if  the  laws  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  they  certainly  reduced  to  poverty  those  who 
cultivated  it"*  In  Naples,  the  viceroy,  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 
"  established  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  in  grain,  exposed 
the  capital  to  frequent  famines,  while,  even  in  the  most  fruitful 

*  Sismondi,  Republiquei  Italicnncs,  tomexvi^  p.  166. 
VOL.  in. — 18 
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years,  ihe  bread  was  inferior  in  quality  to  that  used  by  the  poor- 
est classes  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  the  trade  was  free.*** 
**  The  Spanish  adnninistration  had  almost  restored  these  islands 
(Sicily  and  Sardiinia)  to  a  slate  of  barbarism.  Commerce  and 
manufactures  wei*e  driven  from  the  cities,  and  the  country  was 
abandoned  to  brigands  and  smugglers."!  '^^^  Roman  states 
were  impoverished'  and  depopulated  by  30  years  of  war,  and 
still  more  by  the  fei-ocity  of  the  Spanish  conquerors."J  The  in- 
solence and  rapacit}"  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  so  intolerable 
in  Zeland,  "  that  the  people  actually  refused  to  work  at  their 
dykes,  saying  that  they  chose  rather  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
ocean,  than  to  remain  a  prey  to  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the 
Spanish  8oldiers."§ 

The  lives  and  the  tre^asures  of  the  people  of  Spain  were  now 
wasted  in  a  long  and  bloody  war,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
control  over  religious  opinion.  Each  step  in  the  career  of  the 
government  was  attended  by  a  deterioration  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people.  A^priculture  and  the  arts  were  neglected. 
The  country  was  depopulated  by  emigration.  The  taxes  were 
increased,  while  the  numl^er  of  contributors  was  diminished.  In- 
digence prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  vast 
numbers  became  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government 
The  change  of  physical  was  accompanied  by  a  similar  change 
of  moral  condition,  as  shown  by  the  atrocious  cruelties  prac- 
tised upon  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  and  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate Moors,  vast  numbers  of  whom  were  expelled  or  murdered, 
while  others  were  sold  as  slaves,  their  property  having  been 
previously  confiscated.  All  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  agents,  who  exercised  it  unsparingly. 

The  reign  of  Philip  III.  was  signalized'by  the  expulsion  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Morescoes,  onejbf  the  reasons  for  which  was, 
*'  that  if  they  were  not,  there  teas  much  ground  to  apprehend  that 
they  would  become  masters  of  all  the  riches  in  the  kingdom,^  It 
was  asserted  that,  in  consequence  of  their  industry  and  frugality, 
great  numbers  of  Spaniards  were  excluded  from  trade  and 
labour,  and  thereby  reduced  to  indigence — that  Spanish  villages 

•  SismoDdif  Repabliqnu  Itilieimet,  tome  zri.,  p.  166.  t  Ibid.,  p.  170. 

t  Ibidn  ^  171.  i  WattOD*!  Philip  II.,  book  iiL 
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throughout  Castile  and  Andalusia  had  fallen  to  decay,  VfhWe 
those  of  the  Morescoes  increased  and  flourished — and  that  the 
Spanish  farmers  were  unable  to  pay  rent,  although  occupying 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  Morescoes,  who 
lived  in  the  most  barren  parts,  allowed  one-third  of  their  crops 
to  the  proprietors  of  their  farms,  and  were  not  only  able  to  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families,  but  annually  increased  their 
stock.* 

Fortunately  for  themselves,  the  Morescoes  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  unite  with  their  Christian  fellow  subjects  in  plunder- 
ing the  people  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 
They  could  acquire  no  wealth  but  at  the  cost  of  labour,  and  they 
had  therefore  preserved  their  habits  of  industry.  They  were,  as 
described  by  the  proprietors  of  the  lands  they  cultivated,  by  whom 
the  expulsion  was  warmly  opposed,  **  the  most  skilful  farmers, 
and  the  most  ingenious  manufacturers  of  Spain."t  With  many 
branches  of  manufacture,  indispensable  for  internal  consumption 
and  foreign  trade,  they  alone,  it  was  stated,  were  acquainted, 
and  without  their  skill,  a  great  portion  of  the  kingdon)  would 
lie  waste.  The  number  expelled  was  not  less  than  600,000, 
and  the  consequences  fully  accorded  with  the  predictions. 

While  the  productive  power  of  the  kingdom  was  thus  in  a 
course  of  constant  reduction,  the  expenditure  was  not  diminish- 
ed. The  war  in  the  Netherlands  was  continued  until  entire 
exhaustion  compelled  the  parties  to  a  peace,  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland  was  acknowledged. 

Under  Philip  IV.  a  constant  succession  of  wars,  and  the  pro- 
fligate expenditure  of  the  court,  compelled  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes  upon  a  people  rapidly  sinking  into  hopeless  poverty. 
Insurrections  in  Naples  and  Catalonia  were  the  result  In  the 
latter,  distinguished  at  all  times  from  the  other  provinces  of 
Spain  for  industry  and  wealth,  resistance  was  crowned  with 
toccess,  and  their  privileges  were  declared  inviolable.  The 
calamitous  reign  of  Charles  II.  saw  the  people  sinking  stiU  further 
into  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  at  its  close  so  completely 
had  political  power  departed  from  them,  that  the  only  choice 
offered  to  their  consideration  was  that  of  taking  a  German  or 

«  Wntiion*!  Philip  III.,  book  if  t  Ibid. 
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French  master;  and  for  a  series  of  years  Spain  was  ravaged 
by  armies  of  English,  French,  and  Germans,  intent  upon  settling 
the  question  for  them. 

The  union  of  the  various  kingdoms  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^ 
was  attended  with  vast  advantage  in  the  increase  of  security^ 
in  the  abolition  of  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  in  the  diminished 
necessity  for  contributing  in  personal  services,  or  by  taxes,  to 
the  maintenance  of  order ;  and  had  not  the  people  of  Spain* 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  discovered  that  industry  was  not 
essential  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
would  have  produced  all  the  advantages  that  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  for  it  To  that  unfortunate  discovery  was  due 
the  aversion  to  regular  labour  which  produced  the  deterioration 
of  their  physical  and  moral  condition;  and  to  the  diminution  of 
the  productive  power  it  was  due  that,  after  tyrannizing  over  a 
large  portion  of  Europe  and  America,  the  people  saw  treaties 
arranged  for  giving  them  a  master,  without  even  the  form  of 
consulting  their  wishes.  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  a  nation  as 
the  power  of  tyrannizing  over  other  nations.  To  do  unto  others 
as  they  would  have  others  do  unto  them,  is,  in  their  case,  as  in 
that  of  individuals,  dictated  not  only  by  morality,  but  by  a  re- 
gard to  mere  self-interest 


Prior  to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  France  was  desolated  by 
civil  wars,  in  which  was  destroyed  the  wealth  that  had  been 
accumulated  in  earlier  and  more  peaceful  times.  The  people 
were  impoverished,  and  both  sovereign  and  people  were  be- 
coming daily  more  powerless  to  resist  the  assumptions  of  the 
nobility. 

Under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  the  royal  authority  was  re- 
stored, and  had  they  confined  themselves  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  at  home,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  restoration 
would  have  been  permanent  Love  of  dominion,  however,  in- 
fluenced their  actions,  and  the  people  were  harassed  with  expe- 
ditions to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  remotest  parts  of  Ger- 
many: expeditions  so  unceasing,  that  many  became  ecclesias- 
tics, with  a  view  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  claims  of  the 
government  The  natural  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  thus 
produced  was,  that  at  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  people 
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\rere  unable  to  defend  their  own  rights  or  those  of  the  sovereign. 
The  empire  was  invaded  by  Normans,  Huns,  and  Saracens. 
Germany  was  plundered  by  the  latter,  while  the  formqr  spread 
devastation  throughout  a  large  j)ortion  of  France.  The  mighty 
fabric  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  successor  of  the  restorer  of  the 
Western  empire  was  unable  to  maintain  his  authority  at  home. 
The  public  lands  were  now  usurped  by  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  power  thus  acquired  to 
make  war  upon  their  countrymen,  who  were  compelled  to  for- 
tify their  residences,  the  sovereign  having  lost  all  power  to  main- 
tain order.  Plundered  alternately  by  their  Norman  invaders 
and  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  the  smaller  proprietors 
were  compelled  to  become  the  vassals  of  the  latter,  as  afford- 
ing them  the  only  chance  of  security  for  either  person  or  pro- 
perty. Even  then  it  was  doubtful  if  those  who  sowed  the  seed 
would  reap  the  harvest.  All  inducement  to  labour  was  destroy- 
ed when  more  could  be  gained  in  a  few  days  by  plundering 
others,  than  by  months  of  severe  exertion.  The  power  of  the 
feWf  nobles  and  bishops,  was  rapidly  increasing,  while  that  of 
the  mant/f  the  people,  was  as  rapidly  decreasing.  The  first  were 
becoming  sovereigns,  the  latter  slaves.  The  principle  of  com- 
bined action  no  longer  existed.  That  of  divided  action,  com- 
monly called  the  feudal  system,  had  taken  its  place.* 


*  M.  Goisot  nyt,  (History  of  CitilixiUiofi^  p,  102,) 

**  A  ^raat  proof  that  in  the  tenth  century  the  feadal  Bystem  was  neeenary,  and 
the  only  aocial  ayBtem  practicable,  is  the  universality  of  its  adoption.  Wherever 
btrbarism  ceased,  feudalism  became  g^cral.  This  at  first  struck  men  as  the 
triumph  of  chaos.  All  unity,  all  general  civilisation  seemed  gone;  society  on  all 
sides  seemed  dismembered;  a  multitude  of  petty,  obscure,  isolated,  incoherent 
soeieties  arose.  This  appeared  to  those  who  lived  and  saw  it,  universal  anarchy 
^4he  dissolution  of  all  things.  Consult  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  day;  they 
aU  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  Yet  this  was  in  truth  a  new 
■nd  real  social  system  which  was  forming:  feudal  society  was  so  necessary,  so 
inevitable,  so  altogether  the  only  consequence  that  could  flow  from  the  previous 
state  of  things,  that  all  entered  into  it,  all  adopted  its  form.  Even  elements  the 
BMSt  foreign  to  thb  system,  the  Church,  the  free  communities,  royalty,  all 
were  constrained  to  accommodate  themselves  to  it  Churches  became  sovereigns 
and  vassals;  cities  became  lords  and  vassals;  royalty  was  hidden  under  the  ftu- 
dal  suserain.  All  things  were  given  in  ficf^  not  only  estates  but  rights  and  pri- 
vileges;  the  right  to  cut  wood  in  tlio  forest,  and  the  privilege  of  fishing.    The 
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At  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,*  his  power  was  limited  to 
the  feudal  supremacy  over  his  fiefs  of  Paris  and  Orleans.  The 
remainder  of  the  kingdom  was  partitioned  out  among  a  few 

ehnrehM  gave  their  ■iirplioe-&C8  in  fief:  Uie  revemiee  of  baptinn — die  ftet  Ibr 
chorcfaiiif  women.** 

We  are  atranglj  dispoaed  to  believe  that  the  people  of  that  daj,  aeeing  the  bor- 
rora  of  the  feudal  ayatem,  were  more  accurate  in  their  views  than  M.  GoiaoC. 
The  former  regarded  it  as  a  step  downward  in  the  career  of  barbarism,  while  the 
latter  says,  that  aa  ^  barbarism  ceased,  feudalism  became  general**  To  prove 
this  assertion  it  would  be  necessary  for  ita  author  to  show  that  in  those  nations 
in  which  the  feudal  system  was  roost  fhlly  established,  barbarism  was  aooneat 
arrested,  and  civilization  most  speedily  restored,  t.  e,  that  France  and  Germany 
were  in  advance  of  Italy  and  England.  The  reverse,  however,  was  the  case. 
Both  of  the  latter  were  arrested  in  the  career  of  barboriam  and  disunion,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  feudal  system  took  comparatively  small  root,  whereaa  in 
both  of  the  former,  incessant  wan  impoverished  the  people  and  enfeebled  the  aove- 
reign,  and  the  righte  of  both  were  invaded  by  every  man  who  could  collect  about 
liim  a  train  of  followers  ready  to  plunder  and  to  murder  those  who  possessed  pro- 
perty sufficient  to  excite  their  desires. 

When  labour  yields  scarcely  more  than  is  required  to  support  life,  aa  is  the 
ease  in  the  early  stages  of  society,  the  labourer  can  obtain  litUe  clothing,  but  as 
it  becomes  more  productive,  he  is  enabled  with  every  year  to  devote  an  increased 
proportion  of  the  product  to  the  purchase  of  clothing  and  of  furniture,  to  the 
improvement  of  his  house,  Slc  Every  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  labour 
is  therefore  attended  by  an  increase  in  the  proportion  which  mechanics  and  menu- 
fecturen  bear  to  agriculturists,  and  between  two  nations  in  other  respeete  simi- 
larly circumstanced,  the  ratio  which  the  town  population  bore  to  that  of  the 
country  might  be  taken  aa  that  of  the  productiveness  of  labour.  If  the  system 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  present  day  were  the  same,  such  would  be  found  to  be 
the  ease.  That  it  is  not,  is  owing  to  difference  of*  system.  The  labour  of  Eng- 
land ought  to  be  more  productive  than  that  of  Uie  United  States,  but  it  is  not  so, 
because  of  rcstrainte  and  tazation.t  Diminished  production  and  diminution  of 
town  population  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  increasing  barbariam. 
Increase  of  production  and  increase  of  town  population,  of  increasing  civilisation. 
M.  Guizot  informs  us,  that  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  **  changed  the 
distribution  of  the  population.  Hitherto  the  lords  of  the  territory,  the  conquering 
population,  had  lived  united  in  masses  more  or  less  numerous,  either  settled  in 
cities,  or  moving  about  the  country  in  bands ;  but  6y  the  operation  of  the  femdai 
system,  theee  men  were  brought  to  live  ioolated,  each  in  hio  own  dwelling,  at  long 
dioianeeo  apart.  Yon  wiU  instantly  perceive,**  says  he,  **  the  influence  which 
this  change  must  have  exercised  upon  the  character  and  progress  of  civilisation. 
The  social  preponderance— 4ho  government  of  society — ^passed  at  once  from  cities 
to  the  country ;  the  baronial  courte  of  the  great  landed  proprietora  took  the  place  of 
the  great  national  assembUee-^tAe  puhlie  body  wot  loot  in  the  thouoand  litiU  ssee- 
reignUeo  into  which  every  kingdom  was  opliL    This  waa  the  first  conaequence— 

•  A.  D.  987.  t  See  vol  ii.,  chap,  vii. 
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great  lords,  who  exercised  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty^ 
making  war,  coining  money,  and  administering  justice,  while 
the  people  were  poor,  miserable  and  enslaved.     For  above  a 

a  eonieqaenoe  parelj  phytical,  of  the  triumph  of  the  fbudal  ajrrtem.  The  mora 
doeelj  we  ezamiDe  thii  circamitance,  the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  will  ita  e^ 
ftcta  present  themselFes  to  oar  notice." — History  of  Civilization,  p.  105. 

It  waa  the  triumph  of  anarchy  over  order,  and  its  effect  was,  a  constant  di- 
minution of  the  productive  power,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  proportimi 
of  the  labourer,  and  increase  of  that  of  the  lord.  The  one  was  ennobled,  while 
the  other  was  enslaved.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  **  that  almost  uni- 
versal, invincible  hatred  which  country  people  have  at  all  times  borne  to  the  fbu- 
dal system — to  every  remnant  of  it — ^to  its  very  name.  We  are  not,**  says  M. 
Guiiot,  **  without  examples  of  men  having  submitted  to  the  heavy  yoke  of  des- 
potism^-of  their  having  become  accustomed  to  it — nay,  more,  of  their  having 
freely  accepted  it  Religious  despotism,  monarchical  despotism,  have  more  than 
onee  obtained  the  sanction,  almost  the  love,  of  the  people  which  they  governed* 
But  feudal  despotism  has  always  been  repulsed,  always  hateful** — IHd^p,  114. 

They  sought  tranquillity,  which  was  incompatible  with  tlie  division  of  power 
among  a  host  of  chiefs  making  war  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities,  and  plundering  the  peaceful  traveller.  The  despotism  of  one  was  pre- 
ferable to  the  despotism  of  many,  and  accordingly  we  find,  with  the  establislw 
ment  of  arbitrary  power  by  Louis  XIV.,  an  increase  of  wealth  and  an  improvo- 
BMnt  of  condition. 

Mr.  Hallam  says,  {Middle  Agt$,  part  tt.,  chap,  tt.)  **  If  wc  look  at  the  feudal 
polity  as  a  scheme  of  civil  freedom,  it  bears  a  noble  countenance.  To  the  feudal 
law  it  is  owing,  that  the  very  names  of  right  and  privilege  were  not  swept  away, 
as  in  Asia,  by  the  desolating  hand  of  power.  The  tyranny  which,  on  every  fa- 
vourable moment,  was  breaking  through  all  barriers,  would  have  rioted  without 
control,  if,  when  the  people  were  poor  and  disunited,  tlic  nobility  hod  not  been 
brave  and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere  of  feudality  extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  the  notions  of  private  right** 

The  desolation  of  Asia  has  been  produced  by  tlio  unceasing  contests  of  her 
**  nobility**  fer  power,  and,  as  in  Europe,  under  tlie  feudal  system,  the  mora 
**  brave  and  free**  the  nobility,  i.  e.  the  more  they  set  at  defiance  all  law  and  order, 
the  poorer  and  more  dependent  did  the  people  become.  What  was  needed  in 
India  was  a  despotism  capable  of  enforcing  peace.  Such  is  the  government  now 
established  there.  It  is  the  power  of  one,  and  the  people  arc  being  gradually  re- 
lieved from  the  oppression  of  tlie  thousands  and  tens  of  tliousands  of  petty  tyrmnts, 
**  the  firce  nobility,**  who  have  plundered  them  in  time  post  It  is  singular  thai 
Mr.  Hallam  should  be  of  opinion  tliat  tlie  feudal  system  diffused  the  spirit  of  liber- 
ty, when  the  tendency  to  freedom  was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  existence  of  feo* 
dalism.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Mr.  HalUm  admits  that  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  society  were  not  promoted  by  li^-^IHd.)  Freedom  is  the  child  of  peaoe 
and  order,  while  slavery  owes  iu  birth  to  war  and  desolation.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem reduced  the  free  people  of  France  to  the  condition  of  vassals  and  serfs.  ituXia 
torrt  san§  Seigmur—W}  land  without  a  landlord — waa  the  established  law  of  that 
eonntry. 
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century  from  that  period,  France  has  no  national  history*  At 
the  accession  of  Louis  VI.,*  his  power  was  limited  to  the  cities 
of  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Bourges,  and  the  districts  adjacent,  and 
even  the  communication  between  them  was  cut  off  by  the  cas- 
tles of  barons,  who  waged  war  with  each  other,  and  even  with 
the  king,  almost  under  the  walls  of  his  capital.  By  slow  de- 
grees, availing  himself  of  the  quarrels  of  the  turbulent  nobles — 
by  a  dexterous  mixture  of  cunning  and  force — the  king  began 
the  restoration  of  his  authority.  Under  his  successors  we  find 
a  continuance  of  similar  measures,  attended  by  a  constant  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  diminution  of  that  of 
the  nobles,  until  during  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Louis  IX. 
we  find  the  former  equal  to  the  united  weight  of  the  latter. 
Unity  being  now  in  some  measure  restored,  we  find  the  law 
taking  the  place  of  the  sword.  The  right  of  making  private 
war  received  a  material  check,  and  thus  a  state  of  comparative 
security  was  restored.  The  tendency  to  unity,  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  resulting  from  a  long 
period  of  tranquiUity,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  whereas  Louis  IX. 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  no  new  law  could  be  proclaimed 
in  the  territory  of  any  baron  without  his  consent,  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor  it  was  held  that  general  ordinances  ought  to 
run  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  there  were  none  so  great 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  into  the  king's  court,  for  default 
of  right  in  matters  that  affect  the  sovereign.  In  this  reign  a 
still  further  check  was  given  to  private  war,  preparatory  to  its 
total  abolition  by  Charles  VI. 

With  the  gradual  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth,  that 
of  the  towns  and  cities  also  increased,  and  we  find  them  co-ope- 
rating with  the  king  in  the  endeavour  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
petty  sovereigns.  To  what  extent  they  were  successful  in  the 
eleventh  century,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
cases  of  enfranchisement  were  not  numerous.  The  earliest 
charters  are  attributed  to  the  reign  of  Louis  VL,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  chief  towns  in  the 
royal  domains  received  them  during  those  of  Louis  VIL  and 
Philip  Augustus.    With  the  restoration  of  order,  the  example 

«  A.  D.  1108. 
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wts  imitated  by  the  chief  barons,  and  by  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing century,  they  were  general  throughout  France.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  they  conferred  powers  or  in- 
fluence similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  people  of  cities  iti  our 
time.  M.  Guizot  says,  in  relation  to  them,  **  If  we  regard  the 
affairs  of  the  public  in  general — the  state,  the  government, 
the  country,  the  nation  at  large,  we  shall  neither  see  nor  hear 
any  thing  of  burgesses ;  they  were  mere  ciphers — of  no  impor- 
tance or  consideration  whatever.  Not  only  so,  but  if  we  would 
know  in  what  estimation  they  held  themselves  as  a  body — ^what 
weight,  what  influence  they  attached  to  themselves  with  respect 
to  their  relations  towards  the  government  of  France  as  a  nation, 
we  shall  receive  a  reply  to  our  inquiry  in  language  expressive 
of  deep  humility  and  timidity;  while  we  shall  find  their  masters, 
the  lords,  from  whom  they  subsequently  wrested  their  franchises, 
treating  them,  at  least  as  far  as  words  go,  with  a  pride  and 
acorn  truly  amazing;  yet  these  indignities  do  not  appear,  in  the 
•fightest  degree,  to  provoke  or  astonish  their  submissive  vaa- 
•als.  But  let  us  enter  one  of  their  free  cities,  and  see  what  ia 
going  on  within  it  Here  things  take  quite  another  turn;  w« 
flod  ourselves  in  a  fortified  town,  defended  by  armed  burgessesL 
These  burgesses  fix  their  own  taxes,  elect  their  own  magii- 
trates,  have  their  own  courts  of  judicature,  their  own  public  as- 
semblies for  deliberating  upon  public  measures,  from  which 
none  are  excluded.  They  make  war  at  their  own  expense, 
even  against  their  suzerain — maintain  their  own  militia.  In 
short,  they  govern  themselves — they  are  sovereigns.***  In  the 
present  day,  says  M.  Guizot,  **  the  burgesses,  in  a  national  point 
6f  view,  are  every  thing — municipalities  nothing;  formerly  cor- 
porations were  every  thing,  while  the  burgesses,  as  respects  the 
nation,  were  nothing."!  Their  whole  influence  resulted  from 
their  united  action,  while  no  consideration  was  attached  to  the 
individual  members. 

The  principal  effect  of  these  corporations  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  enabling  the  chief  burghers  to  exercise  the 
power  wrested  from  the  lords.  The  condition  of  the  people  at 
large  does  not  appear  to  have  been  greatly  improved.  They  had 

•  6  aiso(*t  a?aLnitiMi  in  Modern  Europe,  pii.909,903.        tIbi«L,p.901. 
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changed  masters.  The  aristocracy  of  the  cities  was  not  less 
oppressive  than  that  of  the  castles.*  At  the  end  of  a  werj 
short  period,  says  M.  6uizot,t  there  was  but  little  more  secu- 
rity within  these  communities  than  there  bad  been  previously» 
in  the  relations  of  the  burgesses  with  the  baroa  The  people 
were  ignorant,  brutal,  and  savage,  and  the  city  govemmeot 
was  invested  with  almost  arbitrary  power. 

The  reign  of  Louis  IX.,  and  that  of  his  immediate  successors, 
is  marked  by  a  rapid  increase  of  trade  and  of  wealth,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  increased  security  enjoyed  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  royal  authority  was  also  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
barons  who  had  but  recently  exercised  sovereign  power,  making 
war  and  coining  money  at  their  discretion,  now  appeared  on 
the  stage  as  courtiers.  They  still,  however,  enjoyed  immunity 
from  taxation  for  themselves  and  their  tenants  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  the  resources  of  the  crown  were  limited  to  its  own 
domains;  the  consequences  of  which  were,  of  course,  that  tiie 
expenses  of  the  state  must  have  weighed  heavily  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  nation  which  occupied  them.  Availing  himsellf  of 
the  power  which  had  accumulated  in  his  hands,  we  find  Philip 
the  Fair,  in  1302,  convoking  a  States-General,  to  which  were 
summoned  the  deputies  of  the  cities,  and  in  1314  obtaining,  by 
their  aid,  the  right  to  impose  taxes  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  unity  of  the  nation  was  now  restored.  For  a  centmy 
and  a-half  the  sovereigns  had  had  little  to  engage  them  but  the 
restoration  of  their  authority,  every  step  to  which  was  attended 
by  an  increase  of  the  security  enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  con- 
sequent improvement  of  condition.  Every  step,  therefore,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  new  one,  and  now  we  find  an  approach  to 
equality,  in  the  obligation  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of 
maintaining  security. 

All  that  was  now  required  was  the  continuance  of  peace, 
causing  a  diminished  necessity  for  expenditure,  for  taxation,  and 

•  **  Lft  hierarchie  n*jr  fat  pu  moiiu  Mrere  que  dans  let  nnge  elev^et  lee  esif- 
neure  dee  donjons  n*etaient  pee  plus  reepecUs  de  lean  viMaaz  que  les  meitne  de 
leun  apprentis.  hem  habitudes  de  domination  passerent  hien  Yite  dee  fthateai 
auz  atidiers:  il  jr  eut  on  despotisme  de  boutique  a  ooM  de  la  tynumio  dee  maneiia.* 
— Bleiifiit,  iiistotre  de  VEevnamU  Petitifne,  Um,  i,  j».  966. 

t  History  of  Cifiliiatioo,  p.  399. 
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for  ioterferences  with  the  operations  of  the  people,  and  certain  to 
be  attended  by  a  rapid  increase  of  production,  giving  increased 
power  to  the  government  to  maintain  security,  and  to  the  peo« 
pie  increased  ability  to  demand  it,  and  to  aid  the  government  in 
carrying  into  effect  such  laws  as  were  necessary  for  its  perfect 
establishment  The  aristocracy,  deprived  of  their  usual  war- 
like pursuits,  would  soon  have  found  the  advantage  of  peace  in 
a  constant  increase  of  wealth,  which  would  have  been  applied 
to  the  improvement  of  their  estates,  and  by  degrees  their  in- 
terests and  those  of  their  tenants  would  have  been  found  per- 
fectly in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  all  would  have  united  in 
setting  limits  to  the  power  of  the  crown. 

Unfortunately  for  France,  such  was  not  to  be  the  course  of 
events.  The  authority  of  the  crown  being  now,  as  it  was  believed, 
firmly  established,  we  find  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  sons  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  Flanders,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany, 
the  efiect  of  which  was  to  increase  expenditure,  thereby  ren- 
dering necessary  heavy  impositions  upon  ^  the  people,  while  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  towards  peaceful  pursuits  was 
effectually  prevented.  The  natural  consequence  was,  that  when, 
on  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Valois  to  the  throne,  the  suc- 
cession was  claimed  by  Edward  III.,  the  power  of  resistance 
was  small,  compared  with  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
preceding  half  century  beei)  passed  in  peace,  accumulating 
wealth,  as  had  been  the  case  with  England.  During  the  follow- 
ing 120  years,  we  find  the  kingdom  desolated  by  the  march  of 
armies,  by  which  friends  and  foes  were  indiscriminately  plun- 
dered. Towns  and  cities  were  taken  and  pillaged,  and  the 
people  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  misery.  Famine  and  pesti- 
lence followed  in  the  train  of  war,  and  one-third  of  the  popular 
tion  fell  victims  thereto.  Deterioration  of  physical,  was  attended 
by  a  similar  deterioration  of  moral  condition,  and  when  at 
length  the  peasantry,  impatient  of  the  oppressions  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  broke  out  into  revolt,  it  was  attended  by  all  the 
horrors  that  usually  mark  a  servile  insurrection.  Their  masters 
were  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy — their  wives  and  daugb* 
ters  were  ravished  and  murdered — and  their  castles  were  burnt. 
Some  were  impaled,  while  others  were  roasted  alive. 

The  waste  of  war,  while  it  eofaeblod  the  people,  equally 
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weakened  the  throne.  The  powerful  nobles  of  the  south,  Armagh 
nac,  de  Foix,  and  others,  the  dukes  of  Britanny  and  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  now  resumed  the 
powers  that,  in  more  peaceful  times,  had  become  vested  in  the 
king.  The  principle  of  division  had  again  taken  the  place  of 
that  of  unity,  and  the  people  were  plundered  by  the  armies  of 
numerous  petty  sovereigns,  contending  for  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom.  At  length,  under  the  reign  of  the 
feeble  Henry  VI.  the  English  were  expelled,  and  Charles  VBL 
attempted  to  re-establish  order,  but  the  power  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Anjou,  of 
Burgundy  and  Britanny,  in  so  long  a  period  of  disorder,  was 
not  easily  restrained.  The  whole  of  his  reign,  and  that  of  his 
successor,  Louis  XL,  was  a  continued  succession  of  disturb- 
ances, tending  to  prevent  the  productive  application  of  labour. 
By  means  of  fraud  and  force,  the  latter  succeeded  in  restoring 
order;  but  at  his  death  the  public  peace  was  again  disturbed,  by 
the  pretensions  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  independence 
of  the  nobility.  The  skill  of  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Charles  VIII.  with  the  heiress  of  Britanny,  did  much 
towards  restoring  to  the  crown  the  authority  that  it  had  lost 
during  the  English  wars;  and  had  peace  been  preserved,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  it  would  soon  have  had  power  to  establish 
security  throughout  the  kingdom,  tending  to  a  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  condition  of  the  nation 
at  large;  but  unfortunately  both  monarch  and  people  were  again 
tempted  by  the  desire  of  establishing  dominion  <n>er  others^  and 
thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  freedom  for  themselves. 
During  a  period  of  nearly  70  years,  we  find  Charles  and  his  suc- 
cessors, Louis  XII.,  Francis  1.,  and  Henry  II.,  engaged  in  wars 
with  their  neighbours  on  every  side.  The  plunder  of  Italy  offered 
strong  inducements  to  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  and  army 
after  army  was  poured  into  that  unfortunate  country.  The  spoil 
thus  acquired  did  little  to  compensate  for  the  unceasing  waste 
of  treasure  and  of  life  at  home,  and  at  length  we  find  the  war 
brought  home  to  France,  and  her  finest  provinces  desolated  by 
foreign  armies,  and  the  government  only  saved  from  ruin  by  a 
fortunate  peace. 
Occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  acquire  dominion  in  Germany 
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or  Italy,  the  sovereigns  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  means  re- 
quired to  enforce  order  at  home.  Without  money  and  without 
credit,  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  troops,  who  therefore  un- 
dertook to  pay  themselves,  ravaging  the  kingdom,  pillaging 
towns  and  cities,  murdering  the  men  and  ravishing  the  women. 
Their  leaders  acquired  fortunes,  and  gradually  established 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  strong  places  of  the  kingdom. 
Enjoying  all  the  lucrative  offices  and  exercising  power  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  they  gradually  extended  their  possessions, 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  new  feudal  nobility  in  the  persons 
of  the  Guises,  the  Montmorencis,  &c.  The  people,  as  in 
all  cases  of  divided  power,  were  plundered  by  all  parties. 
They  enjoyed  no  security  for  person,  property,  or  opinion. 
Their  physical  condition  was  rapidly  deteriorating,  and  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  upon  so  many  to  live  by  plunder  was  rapidly 
deteriorating  their  moral  condition,  and  the  extent  of  demorali- 
zation was  shown  in  the  horrors  attendant  upon  the  persecu- 
tion of  those  who  chanced  to  differ  from  them  in  their  religious 
opinions.  Towns  were  plundered  and  burnt  The  crops  of 
the  farmers  were  ruined.  Their  houses  were  destroyed.  Their 
wives  and  their  daughters  were  violated,  and  themselves  put  to 
the  sword,  or  reserved  for  the  executioner. 

The  whole  of  this  period  is  marked  by  the  steady  growth  of 
the  power  of  the  feiv,  and  the  diminution  of  that  of  the  many^ 
and  the  effects  became  visible  when,  at  the  death  of  Henry  II., 
the  crown  passed  in  succession  to  his  three  incapable  children. 
From  that  time  to  the  close  of  the  century,  the  history  of  France 
is  but  a  history  of  the  wars  of  the  Guises  and  the  Condes,  the 
Montmorencis  and  the  Navarres.  The  power  of  the  king 
ceased  to  have  existence.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  absolute 
master  of  Champagne,  while  the  King  of  Navarre  was  as  firmly 
established  in  Guienne.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne  controlled 
Burgundy,  while  Montmorcnci  was  uncontrolled  in  Langucdoc, 
and  Cond^  in  Poitou. 

The  governors  of  towns,  and  cities,  and  provinces,  exercised 
unlimited  autliority,  imposing  taxes  upon  their  subjects,  and 
transit  duties  upon  all  commerce.  Their  soldiers  depended  upon 
them  for  pay  or  plunder,  and  were  ready  to  obey  all  their  or- 
ders.   The  inhabitants  enjoyed  no  protection,  and  could  obtain 
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no  justice,  except  at  their  hands.  All  the  horrors  of  the  feudal 
system  were  revived.*  Such  were  the  consequences  to  the 
people  and  to  the  king,  of  the  fruitless  efforts  of  preceding  sove- 
reigns to  extend  their  dominions,  instead  of  establishing  peace 
and  security  at  home.  By  the  latter  course  the  former  would 
have  been  enabled  to  employ  their  labour  advantageously, 
thereby  improving  their  means  of  production,  and  increasing 
their  wealth,  and  their  power  to  give  to  the  king  that  support 
which  was  necessary  for  restraining  the  petty  tyrants  that, 
during  the  wars  with  England,  had  bearded  the  one  and 
trampled  upon  the  other. 

Peace  was  at  length  restored,  and  Henry  IV.  found  himself 
in  possession  of  the  throne,  obtained,  however,  at  the  cost  of 
enormous  sacrifices  by  his  subjects,  from  the  extent  of  which 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  power  of  the  chiefs  who  oc- 
cupied the  various  portions  of  the  kingdom.  M.  de  Sismondi 
givesf  a  copy  of  a  paper  drawn  up  in  the  handwriting  of  Henry, 
showing  the  payment  of  above  32,000,000  of  livres  to  various 
persons,  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  possession  of  the  places  oc- 
cupied by  them.  Of  this  sum  the  house  of  Guise  received  about 
10,000,000,  the  Duke  de  Mercceur  about  4,000,000,  the  Dukes 
of  Joyeuse  and  Brissac,  3,000,000,  Villars  above  3,000,000, 
&c.,  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  at  a  time  when  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  misery  and 
wretchedness. 

Order  being  established,  we  find,  under  the  administration  of 
Sully,  a  gradual  reduction  of  taxation,  tending  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  and  to  give  stability  to  the  throne.  The 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  was,  however,  too  short  to  produce  any 
material  effect,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  its  prolongation  would  have 
been  attended  with  any  great  improvement,  as  he  was  about  to 
plunge  the  nation  into  w^r  at  the  moment  when  his  life  was  cut 
short  by  Ravaillac.  At  his  death  the  turbulence  of  the  nobility 
produced  new  disturbances,  and  their  ability  to  do  so  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the  Duke  of  Epernon  held  no  less 
than  five  governments,  besides  several  towns.    Pensions  and 


*  SiimoDdi,  Hifltoire  des  Fran^ui,  torn,  zz^  p.  17. 
t  Ibidn  torn.  zzL,  p.  439. 
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governments  were  distributed  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
order,  which  was,  however,  only  temporary.  In  1614,  the 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  chief  nobility  again  resorted  to 
arms,  and  again  it  became  necessary  to  purchase  quiet  at  tlie 
expense  of  increased  taxation.  At  their  desire,  the  States- 
General  was  summoned,  and  here  it  appears  for  the  last  time 
previous  to  the  revolution.  For  three  centuries  this  body 
had  appeared  occasionally  on  the  stage,  preserving  something 
of  the  form  of  free  government,  but  nothing  of  the  sjAriL  It 
represented  not  ilw  nation^  but  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 
aristocracy  of  the  towns — the  privileged  classes — and  therefore 
it  had  no  power  except  to  divide  and  distract  ''  If  the  king  was 
stronger,"  says  M.  Guizot,*  "  their  humility  and  docility  were 
extreme;  if  the  situation  of  the  monarch  was  unfortunate — ^if 
he  really  needed  the  assistance  of  the  States,  they  then  became 
factious,  either  the  instrument  of  some  aristocratic  intrigue,  or 
of  some  ambitious  demagogue.  Their  works  died  almost  al- 
ways with  them ;  they  promised  much,  they  attempted  much — 
and  did  nothing.  No  great  measure,  which  has. truly  had  any 
influence  upon  society  in  France — no  important  reform,  either 
in  the  general  legislation  or  administration,  ever  emanated  from 
the  States-General."  It  was  impossible  that  it  should  do  so, 
while  the  population  of  France  was  divided  only  into  the  high- 
est and  lowest  classes — the  one  enjoying  power  and  privilege, 
and  the  other  totaHy  destitute  of  political  rights — enjoying  no 
security  either  of  person  or  of  property.  The  effect  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  composition  of  the  States-Greneral  now  summoned. 
The  third  chamber,  that  of  the  commons,  consisted  chiefly  of 
lawyers  and  nobles,  returned  by  their  obedient  dependents.  The 
continuation  of  such  a  body  could  have  had  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  continuing  disunion  and  distraction  throughout  the  king- 
dom—of perpetuating  the  power  of  the  privileged  classes,  and 
the  servitude  of  the  people.  It  is  usual  for  writers  to  lament 
over  the  fallen  liberties  of  France,  crushed  by  Richelieu  and 
Louis  Xiy.9  without  reflecting  that  it  was  only  the  farm  that 
passed  away,  and  that  the  spirit  existed  under  the  latter  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  had  done  for  centuries.    France  had 

•  Hiiiory  of  CiTtliatioo,  p.  307. 
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known  no  liberty  but  that  of  plunder,  nor  was  it  possible  that 
freedom  could  take  root  until  there  existed  power  to  compel 
the  observance  by  all  classes  of  the  rights  of  each  other. 

The  half  century  that  followed  the  death  of  Henry  IV,,  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  peaceful,  and  hence  we  find  a  gradual 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  which,  under  Louis  XIV., 
was  fully  established.  Laws  were  now  made  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  government  possessed  the  means  of  enforcing 
their  observanca  Security  existed  at  home,  and  men  could 
apply  their  labour  advantageously.  Population  and  wealth  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had  that 
monarch  not  been  actuated  by  the  same  thirst  of  power  dis- 
played by  so  many  of  his  predecessors.  During  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  he  had  the  support  of  the  people,  so  far  as  they 
possessed  the  means  of  affording  it,  because  they  felt  that  to  him 
they  were  indebted  for  security  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
petty  tyrants  who  had  so  long  reigned  over  them.  Towards 
its  close  he  became  unpopular,  because  war  increased  his  neces- 
sities, and  the  people  found,  in  the  creation  of  hordes  of  officers, 
holding  power  from  the  crown,  a  return  of  the  system  from 
which  they  had  been,  at  an  earlier  period,  relieved  by  him. 

From  his  death,  in  1715,  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  period  .of  73  years,  France  was  engaged  in  only  three 
wars  of  importance,  viz.  that  of  1740,  which  terminated  in 
1748;  that  of  1756,  which  terminated  in  1703;  and  that  of 
1778,  ck>8ed  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1783.  Dunng  this  pe- 
riod the  nation  enjoyed  internal  peace,  and  the  consequence 
was,  a  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth.  The  former, 
which,  in  1735,  was  only  15,000,000,  rose,  in  1785,  to  25,000,000. 
The  increase,  in  the  latter  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  the 
imports  into  the  kingdom  in  1787,  exceeded  600,000,000  of 
francs. 

With  this  increase  of  wealth,  we  find  the  rise  of  a  new  poli- 
tical power— Mai  cf  the  people.  The  tiers  eUU  consisted  no 
kxiger  of  a  mere  borough  aristocracy,  but  of  the  people  at  large, 
improving  daily  in  their  physical  condition,  and  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  capable  of  estimating  and  of  asserting  their 
rights.  They  could  no  longer  bear  in  silence  the  oppressive 
contributions  levied  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  an  immense 
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Army  of  nobles  and  churchmen,  the  hangers-on  of  the  court,  nor 
could  they  admit  the  justice  of  regulations  ^hich  compelled  the 
poor  to  pay  taxes  in  money  and  in  labour,  from  which  the  rich 
were  exempt  The  feudal  rights,  by  virtue  of  which  the  lord 
could  compel  the  people  to  grind  their  com,  or  to  press  their 
grapes,  at  his  mill,  or  to  bake  their  bread  at  his  oven,  were  now 
questioned,  as  was  the  propriety  of  game  laws,  under  which 
herds  of  deer  and  wild  boars  were  permitted  to  go  at  large 
throughout  extensive  districts,  to  the  danger  and  injury  of  the 
farmers:  as  well  as  numerous  other  privileges.  The  restric- 
tions imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  these  claims  of  the  privi- 
leged orders  prevented  the  people  from  applying  their  labour 
productively,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  government  con- 
sumed a  large  portion  of  what  was  produced,  thereby  greatly 
retarding  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  owner  of  landed 
or  other  capital,  was  consequently  enabled  to  demand  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  amount  produced,  thus  preventing 
any  rapid  improvement  in  the  physical  or  moral  condition  of 
the  people,  the  precursor  of  political  improvement  It  was  es- 
timated, that  if  an  acre  produced  £3  2s.  Id.,  the  state  took 
£1  IBs.  4(f.,  leaving  £l  45.  Sd.  to  be  divided  between  the  land- 
lord and  labourer,  the  former  of  which  took  18^.,  or  three-fourths 
of  the  net  product  The  revolution,  therefore,  found  predial 
servitude  still  existing  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  seve- 
ral of  the  provinces  the  lord  retained  the  right  to  follow  his 
serf,  and  to  demand  iaiHe  upon  his  goods,  wherever  they  might 
be  found.  The  exercise  of  this  right  was  abolished  in  relation 
to  &11  the  royal  domains,  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  he  regretted  his 
inability  to  enforce  upon  others  the  same  course. 

The  rights  of  the  people  were  now  freely  discussed,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  recognition  became  obvious  to  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  France,  among  others  to  Turgot  and 
Malesherbes,  both  of  whom  advocated  important  changes  in 
the  system.  The  influence  of  those  interested  in  the  existing 
abuses  was,  however,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
peaceful  remedies,  and  the  consequence  was  the  revolution, 
when  the  few,  so  long  accustomed  to  lord  it  over  the  many, 
found  that  all  power  had  passed  out  of  their  hands.  Those  who 
had  been  slaves,  now  became  masters,  and  revenged  themselves 
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upon  their  oppressors  by  the  destruction  or  confiscation  of  their 
property,  and  by  every  species  of  personal  violence.  The  des- 
truction of  wealth  consequent  upon  the  revolution  and  the 
wars  which  grew  out  of  it,  reduced  again  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  to  indigence,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  despotic  sovereign,  in  the  person  of  Napoleon. 
His  elevation  was  followed  by  internal  peace,  accompanied  by 
a  slow  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  became, 
at  length,  impatient  of  a  system  that  made  it  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice their  fortunes  and  their  lives  in  foreign  wars,  waged  for  the 
gratification  of  the  ambition  or  vanity  of  an  individual  At  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  it  was  obvious  that  the  people 
would  require  a  government  in  the  management  of  which 
they  could  participate,  and  hence  the  grant  of  the  charter.  The 
long  duration  of  peace  produced  a  constant  increase  of  wealth 
and  improvement  of  condition,  enabling  them  better  to  under- 
stand and  more  fully  to  defend  their  rights;  and  when  Charles  X. 
undertook  to  set  up  his  will  in  place  of  that  of  the  nation,  it  re- 
quired but  a  slight  effort  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne. 

The  revolutions  of  1789  and  of  1830,  were  the  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  wealth  and  the  general  improvement  of  con- 
dition. With  every  increase  in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  popula- 
tion, the  owner  of  landed  or  other  capital,  although  obtaining 
an  increased  quantity  for  its  use,  has,  as  we  have  shown,  a 
diminished  proportion.  Increase  of  production  is  attended  with 
a  steady  improvement  in  physical  and  moral  condition,  and  a 
steady  approach  to  general  equality  of  condition,  rendering  it 
daily  more  and  more  necessary  for  the  proprietor  of  capital,  if 
he  desire  to  maintain  his  relative  position  in  society,  to  exert  his 
talents  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them  productive,  while 
there  is  a  daily  increase  in  the  reward  of  talent  of  every  des- 
cription, offering  the  strongest  inducements  thereto.  The  natu- 
ral consequence  is  a  community  of  interest  among  all  classes 
of  society,  and  the  ranks  of  the  people  are  therefore  constantly 
recruited  from  those  of  the  aristocracy.  The  power  of  the 
former  is  daily  increasing,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  as  regu- 
larly decreasing.  Such  was  most  strikingly  the  case  in  France 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Such  has  been, 
and  such  must  be,  the  consequence  of  every  increase  in  the 
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productive  power  of  a  nation,  and  we  may,  therefore,  safely  pre- 
dict what  must  be  the  future  course  of  political  power  in  France. 
At  present  it  all  centres  in  Paris,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
king.  He  appoints  prefects  and  mayors,  and  officers  innume- 
rable,*— ^he  regulates  the  taxes  of  cities  and  towns,t — ^the 
repairs  of  roads  and  the  construction  of  canals.  Nothing  can 
be  done  without  the  interference  of  the  central  govemment;^ 
In  like  manner  are  the  affairs  of  individuals  subject  to  control. 
The  owner  of  a  mine  cannot  work  it  without  permission,^ — 
the  number  of  persons  who  can  be  employed  in  certain  pur- 
suits is  regulated,  while  taxes  are  demanded  in  payment  for 
brevets  permitting  individuals  to  employ  themselves  in  trade  or 
commerce.  The  government  is  a  manufacturer:  it  is  the  great 
coach-master  of  the  kingdom :  it  supports  theatres :  it  main- 

*  Al  the  re?o!ati<m,  Uie  local  goTernments  were,  as  far  as  poeaible,  abolished^ 
md  the  power  of  Uioae  bodiee  absorbed  by  the  central  government  The  people 
bave  no  oontibl  over  the  eleetion  of  even  the  mayoTs  of  their  oommimee,  who^  to 
tibe  nmnber  of  37,091,  are  appointed  by  the  king.  The  prelects  of  the  depart- 
Meats  the  sab-preftcts  of  the  arondissement — ^the  jostioes  of  the  peace— are  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  or  his  ministers.  The  paid  functionaries  holding  office  at 
tibe  pleasure  of  the  king,  amoont  to  307,588J|  being  more  than  doable  the  number 
cf  the  electond  body.  The  possession  of  office,  in  many  cases,  gives  the  right  to 
vole,  independenUy  of  all  other  qualification,  and  the  mayors  alone  constitute 
■early  one-third  of  the  Toters. 

t  Not  only  cannot  a  commune  determine  itt  own  expenses  without  the  consent 
cf  the  minister,  or  one  of  his  deputed  fhnctionaries,  it  cannot  even  erect  a  build- 
ing, the  eost  of  which  shall  have  been  sanctioned,  without  the  plan  being  adopted 
by  aboard  of  works  attached  to  the  central  authority  ^^A  L.  Buiioer,  Monarckjf^ 
9$LL,p,  963. 

X  The  system  is  described  by  Mr.  Bolwer  as  ■*  a  perpetual  series  of  links — the 
mayor  in  the  commune,  the  sub-prefect  in  the  arondissement,  the  prefect  and  his 
eooncO  in  the  department,  all  connecting  the  administration  of  the  village  with 
that  of  the  empire;  and  lasUy,in  the  very  circumstance  where  men  may  be  supposed 
most  fbee,  vii.  the  expenditure  of  their  own  money,  they  are  subject  to  a  control, 
which  b  sometimes  advantageous  in  preventing  their  extravagances  and  mis- 
takes, but  which  can  never  form  their  judgment** — Monarchy  of  ike  MiddU 
CIsstsf,  vol,  i,  p.  195. 

t  •"  IC  pditically,  thb  country,  [the  United  SUtes,]  does  not  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  administrative  union,  its  industry  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  control  of 
an  exorbitant  centralization,  in  relation  to  miserable  details,  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  the  opening, of  mines,  dtc  It  is  not  necessary  to  travel  two  hun- 
dred leagues  to  solicit  permission,  and  obtain  the  signature  of  %  minister  over- 
loaded with  duties,  and  harassed  vnth  parliamentary  cares.** — Ckevalin,  torn,  ti., 
Jk90l. 

I  M*6regor*8  Resources  and  Statistics  of  Nations,  vol.  i.,  p.  340. 
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tains  depots  of  stallions.  It  is  all  in  all.  To  maintain  itself 
in  the  enjoyment  of  its  powers,  it  has  immense  armies  and 
hosts  of  employ ^i  for  whose  support  large  taxes  are  raised. 
The  people  are  impeded  in  their  exertions  to  produce  the  com- 
modities necessary  for  their  subsistence,  while  a  large  portion 
of  what  are  produced  is  required  for  the  use  of  government, 
and  thus  in  every  way  is  the  growth  of  capital  impeded. 

With  the  continuance  of  peace,  however,  the  change  must 
be  rapid.  Every  day  adds  strength  to  the  popular  power,  be- 
cause each  day  sees  an  increase  of  capital,  attended  by  an  in- 
crease of  production.  The  effects  of  this  are  now  seen  in  the 
demand  for  an  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  now  exercised 
by  about  130,000  persons.*  That  demand  will  be  followed  by 
others,  until  at  length  the  people  will  require  to  be  permitted  to 
manage  their  local  affairs  without  the  intervention  of  a  central 
government — to  engage  in  trade  or  commerce — to  work  their 
mines — to  express  their  opinions  freelyf — and  to  travel  when 
and  where  they  please,  without  the  necessity  for  asking  a  pass- 
port. Each  step  towards  freedom  will  give  them  new  power 
to  make  the  next  one,  until  at  length  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment will  be  established.  Such  wi{l  be  the  effect  of  peace,  in- 
crease of  wealth,  increased  production,  and  improved  physical 
and  moral  condition.;]; 

•  **•  Tlie  electors  consist  of  those  peraons  who  pay  200  francs,  (937  50,)  of  Street 
taxes — of  tho  inombers  and  correspondents  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the  retired  o^ 
ficcrs  of  the  army  and  navy,  enjoying^  pensionaof  not  less  than  1200  francs.  Tha 
number  inscribed  is  170,164,  of  whom  voted  at  the  last  election  129,404.  There' 
is,  therefore,  one  elector  for  192  persons,  and  one  voter  for  253  people.'* — Ahma- 
naeh  de  France^  1836,  p,  75. 

t  The  number  of  persons  arrested  in  France,  in  a  single  year,  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830,  for  political  offences  alone,  is  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  the 
number  of  20,000. 

\  "  It  is  not  by  means  of  war  that  states  are  rendered  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
constitutional  freedom ;  on  the  contrary,  whilst  terror  and  bloodshed  reign  in  the 
land,  involving  men*s  minds  in  the  extremities  of  hopes  and  fears,  there  can  be 
no  process  of  thought,  no  education  going  on,  by  which  alone  can  a  people  be 
prepared  /or  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty.  Hence,  after  a  struggle  of  twenty 
years,  begun  in  behalf  of  freedom,  no  sooner  had  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolop 
tion  terminated,  than  all  the  nations  of  the  continent  fell  back  into  their  preriooe 
state  of  political  servitude,  and  from  which  they  have,  ever  since  the  peace,  been 
qualifying  to  rescue  themselves,  by  the  gradual  progreea  of  intellectual  advanoe. 
ment" — England,  heland,  and  America,  p,  44. 
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If,  on  the  contrary,  peace  be  disturbed — if  the  passion  for 
glory  be  again  found  leading  the  people  of  France  to  Mos- 
cow or  the  Pyramids — the  reverse  must  be  the  case.  The 
productive  power  must  be  diminished,  and  taxes  must  be  in- 
creased.  The  political  power  of  the  many  must  diminish 
with  the  one,  while  that  of  the  'few  must  increase  with  the 
other. 

We  have  endeavoured,  on  various  occasions,  to  show  that, 
if  man  were  governed  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  self-in- 
terest, it  would  lead  him  to  obey  the  command  to  do  unto  others 
as'  he  would  have  others  do  unto  him,  and  have  shown  that  the 
physical  and  moral  evil  of  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  is 
clearly  traceable  to  their  own  disobedience — to  their  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others.  In  the  case  of  France,  we  have  a 
strong  exemplification  of  the  political  disadvantage  that  results 
from  the  same  cause,  affording  a  warning  to  the  world  at  large, 
that  if  they  wish  an  improvement  of  their  political  condition, 
the  price  at  which  it  is  to  be  purchased  is  a  strict  and  undevia- 
ting  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Charlemagne  and  the 
French  people  wasted  their  energies  in  attempting  to  establish 
their  dominion  over  Germany  and  Italy,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  sons  of  Charlemagne  were  stripped  of  power, 
and  the  people  became  slaves.  Under  Philip  of  Valois  we  find 
the  same  effort  and  the  same  result.  The  throne  of  France 
was  occupied  by  an  English  sovereign,  and  the  people  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  misery. 

Under  Charles  VIII.  and  his  two  successors,  we  find  it  re- 
peated, and  followed  by  a  similar  degradation  of  both  sovereign 
and  people,  whose  rights  were  trampled  upon  by  petty  tyrants, 
the  natural  growth  of  a  state  of  war.  Undeterred  by  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,  we  find  Louis  XIV.  wasting  the  ener* 
gies  of  the  nation  in  the  attempt  to  extend  his  dominion,  and, 
instead  of  showing  that  true  glory  was  to  be  acquired  by  the 
application  of  talent  and  of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  he  prevented  improvement  by  employ- 
ing large  armies  in  plundering  and  laying  waste  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain.  Had  he  pursued  a  difierent  course, 
tending  to  the  gradual  amelioration  of  physical,  moral,  and  poli- 
tical condition,  Louis  XVI.  would  not  have  lost  his  head    Na- 
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poleon  followed  in  the  same  course,  and  closed  his  career  at  St 
Helena.  Charles  X.  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  ended  his  life  in  exila  Louis  Phillippe  maintains  large 
fleets  and  armies.  Algiers  and  Switzerland — ^Mexico  and  Buenos 
Ayres — ^Portugal  and  Chili — are  in  turn  invaded  or  menaced. 
He  desires  power.  To  accomplish  that  object,  the  people  are 
loaded  with  taxes  and  restrictions,  while  the  youth  of  France 
are  compelled  to  spend  the  most  important  portion  of  their 
lives  in  barracks,  instead  of  fitting  themselves  to  perform  their 
parts  in  Ufa*  The  power  of  production  is  diminished.  Capital 
is  acquired  with-  difficulty.  Physical  and  moral  improvement 
is  slow.  The  people  are  poor,  turbulent,  and  fond  of  glory.f 
His  life  is  constantly  at  risk,  and  the  succession  of  his  son  is 
doubtful  Were  he  to  take  warning  from  the  past,  and  devote 
his  energies  to  diminishing  the  burthens  of  the  people,  and  the 
restrictions  upon  their  actions,  the  increase  of  wealth  would 
bring  with  it  rapid  improvement  of  condition,  and  he  would  find 
himself  safely  established  on  the  throne.  Divesting  himself,  by 
degrees,  of  the  power  now  exercised,  he  would  be  subject  to 
less  responsibility.  The  machine  of  state  would  gradually  ac- 
quire power  to  move  of  itself,  instead  of  requiring,  as  at  pre- 
sent, the  constant  superintendence  of  the  chief  engineer.  The 
people  would  acquire  the  habit  of  managing  their  own  afiairs 


*  NoUiing  tends  to  much  to  maintain  tho  warlike  feeling  in  FVanoe  as  the 
■mall  cost  at  which  Uie  rnlen  can  make  war.  Were  it  once  established  that  the 
state  b  bomid  to  pay  men  for  their  services  at  the  same  rate  as  individnals,  the 
tas-payers  of  France  would  find  it  expedient  to  diminish  the  army.  With  erery 
such  diminution  there  would  be  an  increase  of  production  and  ^the  labonrer*s 
prvportum,  manifested  by  a  rise  of  wages;  and  thus  every  year  the  cost  of  main- 
taining armies  would  be  increased,  and  the  disposition  to  mainfaiTn  them  would 
be  diminished.  Nothing  is  necessary  to  secure  peace  throughout  EuiDpe  but  the 
abolition  of  the  right  of  the  state  to  claim  the  services  of  individuals  at  less  than 
the  ordinary  rate  of  wages. 

t  *'  Dans  ce  pays  [France]  abonde  une  jeunesse  passionn^  pleine  d*audace  et 
d*ambiti«n,  pr^te  a  s*exalter  pour  tons  les  fantomes  qu*on  lui  presente,  avide  de 
mouvement  et  de  dangers,  tourmentte  du  besoin  des  fortes  emotions,  et  les  cher- 
cbant  partout  od  il  peut  8*en  rencontrer,  jusqu'a  dans  les  conspirations  et  la  guerra 
civile.  Dans  ce  pays,  une  douzaine  de  metamorphoses  gouvemementales,  acoom- 
plies  dans  le  oours  de  quarante  ans,  ont  detruit  le  respect  dtk  an  pouvoir,  ont  d4. 
prede  rezpArienoe,  ont  sem6  Tinquietude  et  Pagitation  dans  les  ames.— Ctteealtsr, 
Lettrea  9ur  rAmerique  du  Nord,  torn,  i.,  p.  315. 
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ID  their  own  way.  The  system  of  self-government  would  be 
established,  while  the  form  of  monarchy  would  remain ;  and  if 
at  any  future  time  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  alter  the 
form,  the  alteration  would  be  effected  without  lessening  the 
public  tranquillity,* 


*  As  this  abeet  ii  pMiing  throii|^h  the  preai,  we  meet  with  the  ftOowing  pee- 
•■ge,  oonfirming  the  Tiewi  we  have  mibmitted  to  the  reader. 

**  It  ia  a  singular  and  a  striking  fact,  but  a  fiust  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute,  that  the  Freneh  always  occupy  themaelves  most  about  politics,  and  pre- 
pare to  introdnoe  changes  and  effect  rerolutions,  in  the  days  of  their  pntperU^, 
When  trade  is  bad  and  commerce  low,  when  manuftotures  axe  in  a  state  c^stag- 
natioa,  and  public  credit  has  greatly  ftllen,  when  the  working  classes  axe  starr- 
ing, when  the  looms  are  unemployed,  when  the  shops  are  deserted,  and  misery 
«nd  want  are  staring  the  population  in  the  Ace,  then  the  French  rouse  themselres, 
ery  for  *enier,*  support  the  goremment,  put  down  anarchy,  and  rally  round 
those  who  are  the  conservatifes  of  the  day.  Soon  trade  improves,  because  con. 
fideaoe  returns  soon  public  credit  rises,  because  private  individuals  feel  assured 
—and  in  a  very  little  time  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  time  past  are  for- 
gotten in  the  affluence  and  comfort  of  the  hour.  That  moment  is  precisely  the 
one  when  the  French  turn  to  politics.**— JKadbsooirff  Magasine^  AffU,  1839, 
jk43a 

Every  increase  of  security,  producing  an  increase  of  the  productive  power, 
aeoesmrily  produces  a  demand  for  an  extension  of  political  rights— for  fbrther 
security  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  ri^ts  of  person  and  property.  The  tendency 
thereto  ii  not  greater  in  Fhmce  than  in  England,  but  the  unyielding  character 
of  the  government  has  made  it  necessary  to  proceed  by  revolutions,  causing  a 
waste  of  life  and  of  property:  diminishing  security,  and  consequently  diminish^ 
ing  production.  The  many  feel  the  effect  of  internal  diicord  in  a  diminution  of 
the  power  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  few  are,  consequenUy, 
enabled  with  the  restoration  of ''order,**  to  re-enter  upon  the  enjoyment  <^many 
of  the  privileges,  the  pressure  of  which  caused  the  outbreak.  Such  would  not 
be  the  case  were  the  change  gradual,  as  it  has  been,  and  probably  will  oontinoe 
to  be,  in  England. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEALTH  ON  THE  POLITICAL  CONDI- 
TION OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
DENMARK.— NORWAY.— GERMANY^POLAND. 

In  the  early  period  of  Danish  history  we  find  a  free  people, 
under  powerful  sovereigns,  constantly  warring  with  their  neigh- 
bours, for  plunder  and  donninion.  Under  Canute,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  England  was  subjugated.  In  the  following  century, 
Valdemar  was  the  most  potent  monarch  of  the  north,  and  his 
empire  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  who  had  occu- 
pied the  throne  since  the  division  of  that  of  Canute.  The  usual 
effect  of  long  continued  wars  is  here  found  in  the  constantly 
increasing  power  of  the  nobles,  and  diminution  of  that  of  the  peo- 
ple and  sovereign.  By  degrees  the  fiefs  of  the  former  had  become 
hereditary,  and  they  had  obtained  immunity  from  contributions 
for  the  public  service.  Following  their  example,  the  prelates  and 
monasteries  had  obtained  for  themselves  and  their  vassals,  grants 
of  similar  privileges,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  diminish  the 
number  of  those  who  were  liable  to  contribution,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  burthens  upon  the  free  peasantry.  The  latter,  origi- 
nally independent  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  having  an  equal 
suffrage  with  the  highest  nobles,  were  now  compelled  to  be- 
come vassals  to  the  neighbouring  lord,  or  bishop,  sinking  into 
hopeless  bondage,  while  the  power  of  the  king  was  eclipsed  by 
that  of  the  nobility  and  priesthood.  After  a  succession  of  civil 
wars,  during  which  agriculture  was  neglected,  and  commerce 
destroyed,  the  power  of  the  latter  was  fully  established,  while 
the  king  retained  scarcely  a  shadow  of  authority. 

Continual  wars,  foreign  and  domestic,  prevented  the  restora- 
tion of  security.  Sweden  was  subjugated,  and  treated  as  a  con- 
quered province,  but  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Denmark 
was  constantly  deteriorating,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
union  of  Calmar,  the  nobles  possessed  the  power  of  life  and 
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death  over  their  vassals.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Olden- 
burgh,  which  followed  immediately  after,  was  marked  by 
an  admission  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  aristocracy, 
whose  consent  was  made  necessary  to  every  important  act  of 
sovereignty. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  few  years,  the  reign  of  Chris- 
tian III.,  which  endured  above  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  peace- 
ful. His  successor,  Christian  IV.,  was  for  a  short  period  involved 
in  .!->  disastrous  thirty  years'  war,  by  which  Germany  was  deso- 
lated, but  withdrew  from  it,  and  afterwards,  although  courted  by 
both  parties,  persisted  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  His  reign 
was  tranquil,  and  he  was  enabled  to  devote  his  attention  to  light- 
ening the  burthens  of  the  people,  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
the  arts,  and  commerce.  The  eftect  of  this  long  continuance  of 
peace  was  shown  in  his  adventuring  the  proposition  to  abolish 
the  feudal  militia;  *to  establish  a  general  system  of  taxation,  by 
which  all  would  contribute  in  the  ratio  of  their  interests;  and  to 
farm  the  crown  lands  to  the  highest  bidder,  instead  of  leaving 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  exempt  from  contribution.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  fact  of  it  being  made,  is 
evidence  of  the  change  produced  by  peace  and  increased  pro- 
duction, in  the  relative  positions  of  the  sovereign  and  people  on 
one  side,  and  the  nobles  on  the  other. 

At  the  accession  of  Frederic  III.,  the  Senate,  representing 
the  aristocracy,  endeavoured  to  impose  restrictions  that  would 
have  reduced  him  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  Doge  of  Venice; 
but  the  attempt  was  successfully  resisted,  the  king  being  second- 
ed by  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,  burghers,  and  peasants,  who 
were  greatly  discontented  with  being  compelled  to  bear  the 
whole  burthen  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  recent  defensive 
war  with  Sweden.  Another  attack  from  that  power  tended  to 
increase  this  feeling,  and  enabled  the  king  in  1660,  in  a  single 
day,  and  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
powers  so  long  exercised  by  the  aristocracy.  The  nation,  glad 
to  escape  from  the  domination  of  numerous  petty  tyrants, 
hastened  to  confirm  the  authority  assumed  by  the  king,  who 
wa3  declared  absolute  sovereign.  All  property  now  became 
liable  for  contributions,  and  thus  it  became  the  interest  of  all 
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ptrts  of  the  nation  to  avoid  war  and  diminish  expenditure. 
Here  was  a  great  approach  to  equality  of  rights. 

The  maintenance  of  peace  would  have  secured  a  rapid  change 
in  the  political  condition  of  the  people,  but  occasional  wars  pre- 
vented that  improvement  in  their  physical  and  moral  condition 
that  would  otherwise  have  taken  place,  and  it  was  not  until 
1702  that  the  first  step  towards  the  abolition  of  feudal  slavery 
was  adopted.  From  the  accession  of  Christian  VL,  in  ITSO, 
until  the  death  of  Frederic  V.,  in  1766,  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  peace,  and  made  great  advances  in  prosperity, 
the  advantage  of  which  was  seen  in  the  abolition  of  numerous 
privileges  in  the  form  of  monopolies  of  salt,  wme,  dtc,  giving  to 
the  people  a  gradually  increasing  freedom  of  trade.  The  reign 
of  Christian  VII.  was  marked  by  the  final  emancipation  of  the 
enslaved  peasantry,  and  the  free  toleration  of  reUgious  opinions. 
Under  his  successor  the  kingdom  was  rapidly  advancing  in  im- 
provement, but  unfortunately  it  was  forced  into  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  and  alliance  with  France.  The  eflects  were  most 
disastrous,  but  peace  at  length  came,  and  20  years  afterwards 
we  find  established  a  change  in  the  farm^  which  must  lead  to 
further  changes  in  the  sfirii  of  government  Each  province  has 
now  its  local  assembly,  in  which  all  classes  of  the  community 
are  represented.  The  proportions  in  one  of  them  are  as  follows>— 
Copenhagen  elects  12  representatives;  the  other  towns  11;  the 
landholders  17;  the  peasantry  20;  and  the  king  nominates  6.* 


*  The  fbUowing  pamge  tends  to  show  the  maimer  in  which  ia  eatahliahed 
popular  control  over  the  actiona  of  abaolate  monarcha,  aa  well  aa  the  disadvan- 
tage that  resnlta  from  the  yet  limited  amount  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  peojde, 
and  from  the  constant  supervision  and  control  of  the  officers  of  government,  even 
when  engaged  in  perfiuming  those  offices  which,  if  performed  by  the  people  them- 
selves, would  be-hlghly  advantageous. 

•*  When  Frederic  Illn  in  1660,  obtained  this  absolute  power,  he  established  five 
colleges,  or  departments  for  the  public  business,  of  which  the  presidents  were  the 
ministers  for  the  affiura  under  each  department  This  was  in  foot  establishing  a 
cheek  upon  his  own  absolutism  from  its  very  birth,  and  was  virtually  a  representa- 
tion of  the  various  interests  of  the  people,  by  enlightened  men,  who  would  abandon 
office  rather  than  principle.  The  members  c^  these  cdUegos  the  system  remaina, 
with  fow  alterations,  to  the  present  day — are  necessarily  taken,  without  respect  to 
Urth  or  rank,  from  among  those  qualified  to  carry  on  the  public  affairs  intrusted 
to  them;  and,  in  fiict,  the  majority  of  these  colleges  do  not,  by  birth,  belong  to  the 
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All  the  advantages  possessed  by  Denmark  were  enjoyed  in 
a  greater  degree  by  Norwat,  in  consequence  of  her  secluded  po- 
sition, and  the  effect  has  been  exhibited  in  the  establishment  of  one 
of  the  freest  governments  in  the  world.  The  change  of  farm  that 


dan  of  nobility.  All  state  affairs  are  oonaidered,  all  itate  measorei  rciol?ed  upon, 
all  final  deciaiona  in  law  and  legislation  determined  upon  in  these  eoUeges.  The 
■teady,  impartial  administration  of  law,  even  when  government  is  a  party,  as  in 
•tale  prosecutions,  is  undeniable.  The  law  may  be  fiiulty,  but  its  administration 
is  good.  Their  power  extends  even  to  the  appointment  to  all  offices  under  gor- 
emment,  with  a  considerable  tendency  to  impartiality,  and  preference  of  merit  or 
kng  sendee— for  if  the  crown  were  to  exert  its  theoretically  abodate  power,  by 
appointing  any  other  candidate,  or  in  public  a£Urs  adopting  any  other  measure 
than  the  one  recommended  by  the  college  under  which  the  office  or  business 
stands,  there  would  be  an  alarm,  an  outcry,  a  stoppage  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
pablie  affairs.  This  check  has  grown  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  into  a  power 
altogether  eflfoctive ;  and  public  opinion  has  its  influence,  although  not  directly 
by  a  representative  system,  upon  all  the  acts  of  government  Cabinet  orders,  issi^ 
ing  from  the  kingly  power  direct,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  ministers 
and  college  to  which  the  business  belongs,  are  unheard  of,  and  the  monarchy 
which  juridically  and  in  theory  is  the  most  unlimited  and  legitimately  absolute  in 
Europe,  is  practically  moved  by  a  machinery  more  democratic,  that  is,  less  ex. 
dusively  in  the  hands  of  one  dass  done  in  the  community,  than  that  of  our  own. 
This  b  the  key  to  the  nngular  phenomenon  that,  under  a  totd  want  of  poUticd 
freedom,  Denmark  is  in  advance  of  many  countries  which  enjoy  it,  in  her  liberd 
and  enlightened  institutions.  Arrangements  for  the  generd  education  of  the 
people  were  commenced  nearly  a  century  ago— normd  schools  lor  educating 
schodmasters,  and  training  them  to  the  art  of  teaching,  haye  been  long  estab- 
lished— the  punishment  of  death  has  been  abolished  nearly  thirty  years— the  ad^ 
ministration  of  justice  has  been  improved  by  an  effective  system  of  superinten- 
denoe  and  revision  by  the  superior  courts  of  dl  the  proceedings  and  decisions  of 
the  inferior,  whether  appealed  from  or  not  by  the  private  parties — an  improve- 
ment much  wanted  in  our  courts — and  the  institntioq  of  parish  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion, in  which  all  civil  actions  must  be  entered,  and  in  which  arbiters  decide  be- 
tween parties  in  the  first  instance,  is  tho  greatest  improvement  which  any  modem 
nation  has  made  in  its  ancient  socid  machinery.  But  it  seems  to  be  with  nations 
as  with  individuals  it  is  not  what  is  dunt  for  peopU,  hui  what  people  do  for 
tftesif dees,  that  oeU  upon  tkeir  ekaraeUr  and  eondition.  From  being  dtogether 
passive,  and  having  no  voice  in  their  own  affdrs,  the  Danish  people,  with  all  these 
fine  institutions  of  their  government,  are  in  the  same  state  nearly  as  in  1660.  In 
the  practice  of  the  usefhl  arts,  in  activity,  industry,  and  well-being,  they  are  two 
centuries  behind  those  nations,  with  whom  in  numbers,  and  naturd  advantages 
of  soil,  dtmate,  and  situation,  they  may  be  feirly  compared,  the  Scotch,  the  Dutch, 
or  the  Belgian  people.  •  •  •  The  extreme  state  of  pupilage  in  wliich  this 
people  is  kept,  not  only  extinguishes  all  industry  and  activity,  but  from  the  host 
of  fhnctionaries  who  must  be  employed  where  a  government  imdertakee  to  do 
every  thing,  and  regulates  and  provides  in  raatte rs  which  a  people  can  best 
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took  place  in  1815,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  previously 
existing  freedom  in  the  spirit  of  government,  as  the  reader  will 
see  by  the  following  extract. 

**  There  is  not,  probably,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  another 
instance  of  a  free  constitution,  not  erected  amidst  ruins  and 
revolutions,  not  cemented  with  blood,  but  taken  from  the  closet 
of  the  philosopher,  and  quietly  reared  and  set  to  work,  and 
found  to  be  suitable,  without  alteration,  to  all  the  ends  of  good 
government.  The  reason  of  this  apparent  singularity  is,  that 
all  essential  parts  of  liberty  were  already  in  the  country.  The 
property  was  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
The  ancient  laws  and  institutions  affecting  property  were  in 
full  operation,  and  were  conceived  and  administered  in  the  very 
spirit  of  liberty.  As  far  as  regards  property,  those  laws  and 
institutions  lefl  nothing  for  the  most  liberally  constituted  assem- 
bly to  legislate  upon.  As  far  as  regards  personal  rights,  the 
mild  and  enlightened  administratidn  of  Denmark,  although  un- 
der an  arbitrary  form,  had  left  few  general  grievances  to  be 
redressed.  There  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
the  state  of  property,  the  civil  or  religious  establishments,  which 
did  not  fit-in  with  a  free  constitution,  in  which  legislative  power 
was  vested  in  the  people."* 

Such  changes  in  the  form  of  government  are  the  result 
of  changes  of  opinion  among  the  people,  and  the  evidences 
of  moral  and  physical  improvement  Their  object,  as  we  hav^ 
before  said,  is  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  existing  spirit 
of  government,  by  placing  it  beyond  risk  from  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  ruler.  They  are  beneficial,  because 
they  are  the  record  of  improved  modes  of  feeling  and  tliinking; 
but  when  it  is  attempted  to  establish  self-government  among  a 
people  wholly  unprepared  for  it — when  the  legislator  goes  in 
advance  of  the  people — the  only  effect  that  is  produced  is  to 


manage  for  themselves,  it  consumes  all  their  capital,  and  leaves  them  nothin|r 
to  be  active  and  indnstrioos  with.  «  •  •  The  total  number  thus  supported 
by  a  public  of  14223,807  individuals,  is  131,444  persons;  or  every  ten  individual! 
have  to  support  one,  who  is  not  engaged  in  productive  industry,  but  is  a  public 
functionary,  or  a  pauper  living  upon  their  productive  industry.** — Laing^a  Tnw 
in  Stoeden,  in  IB^S,  p.  n. 
*  Laing'i  Norway,  p.  480, 
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establish  anarchy  as  a  prelude  to  arbitrary  power.  Such  was 
the  case  in  France.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  South  America. 
How  far  in  the  present  case  the  change  has  been  beneficial — 
how  far  the  change  of  form  has  tended  to  an  increase  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  by  diminishing  the  necessity  for  interfering 
by  means  of  taxation  with  the  free  application  and  enjoyment 
of  the  produce  of  labour — will  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
ment, by  the  author  we  have  already  quoted,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  intelligent  travellers  of  our  time. 

"The  government  of  Denmark  is  purely  monarchical,  that 
of  Norway  more  democratical  than  any  other  constitution  in 
Europe;  and  twenty-one  years  ago  both  countries  started  with 
an  equalised  public  debt,  and  equally  exhausted  by  the  calami- 
ties of  war.  On  the  separation  of  Norway  from  the  Danish 
crown,  the  latter  justly  claimed  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
common  public  debt  of  the  two  countries  should  be  taken  over 
by  Norway.  This  claim  was  sanctioned  by  the  allied  powers; 
and  as  it  was  virtually  a  recognition  by  them  of  Norway,  as  a 
self-existing  independent  state,  and  not  a  mere  province  or  part 
of  Sweden,  and  was  in  itself  just,  it  was  acceded  to  by  the 
Storthing.  The  Danish  government  had  no  reason  to  make 
their  claim  for  less  than  Norway's  fair  proportion  of  tlie  com- 
mon debt,  adjusted  according  to  the  respective  means  and  re- 
sources of  the  two  countries.  Thus  both  nations  started  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  with  equal  debt  in  proportion  to  their  property 
and  population;  but  Norway  with  the  disadvantage  of  having 
to  form  everything  required  in  an  independent  state,  all  the 
head  departments  of  its  former  government  having  been  con- 
centrated in  Copenhagen — Denmark  with  the  advantages  not 
only  of  superior  climate,  soil,  and  capital,  but  of  having  all 
civil  and  military  establishments  already  formed.  What  have 
been  the  results  of  legislation  on  these  two  distinct  principles  of 
government,  after  a  course  of  twenty-one  years  of  uninterrupt- 
ed peace?  Norway  has  paid  off  all  her  debt  except  3,127,771, 
Norwegian  dollars — due  principally  within  the  country,  and 
not  redeemable;  has  formed  military,  naval,  and  civil  estab- 
lishments suitable  to  her  condition;  has  regularly  diminished 
the  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  her  debt;  and  in  the 
one-and-twentieth  year,  has  been  able  to  take  off  the  direct 
\ 
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taxes  CD  property  altogether — finding  the  indirect  taxes  sufE- 
cient  to  cover  the  expenditure,  with  a  sufficiently  large  surplus. 
Denmark,  during  the  same  period,  has  augmented  her  public 
debt  to  about,  it  is  conjectured — for  on  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple these  matters  are  not  laid  clearly  before  the  public — ^the 
sum  of  127,000,000  of  Danish  rix  dollars;  has  every  year  had 
an  under  balance,  or  excess  of  expenditure  above  income  of 
1,500,000,  and  at  the  very  time  the  Norwegian  Storthing  was 
paying  off  the  last  of  its  foreign  loans  and  debts  that  were  re- 
deemable, and  relieving  the  people  from  all  direct  taxes  on  their 
land; — Baron  Rothschild  arrived  in  Copenhagen.  These  are 
striking  results  from  legislation  lodged  entirely  with  the  people, 
and  legislation  lodged  entirely  with  the  crown.*** 


The  principle  of  divided  action  has  endured  longer  in  Ger- 
MAVT  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Europe.  A  constant  suc- 
cession of  wars  reduced  the  people  to  a  state  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  while  the  sovereign  authority  became  vested  in 
a  multiplicity  of  little  princes,  each  exercising  the  power,  of 
making  war  and  peace,  of  coining  money,  and  of  life  and  death 
over  his  subjects.  The  nominal  head  of  the  empire  enjoyed,  as 
such,  no'authority.  His  situation  was  similar  to  that  of  Hugh 
Capet  and  his  immediate  successors.  During  the  last  century 
there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  unity,  and  with  it  there 
has  been  an  equally  strong  tendency  towards  peace.  Austria 
and  Prussia  have  gradually  grown  into  powerful  monarchies. 
Their  disputes  tended  to  keep  alive  the  habit  of  internal  discord, 
but  from  the  peace  of  1763  to  the  French  Revolution,  peace 
was  almost  undisturbed.  Wealth  began  to  accumulate,  and 
there  was  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Austria  entered  early  into  the  war  with  France.  Her  people 
were  impoverished  by  a  succession  of  campaigns.  Prussia, 
on  the  contrary,  after  those  of  1702-03-94,  abstained  from 
it  until  1805,  so  that  she  enjoyed  almost  forty  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  consequence  thereof  is  seen  in  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  people,  all  of  whom  are  free,  exercising 
the  right  of  managing  the  affairs  of  their  own  communes 

*  Lainf*g  Sweden,  p.  346. 
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and  districts,  by  means  of  representatives  chosen  by  them- 
selves. The  form  of  an  absolute  monarchy  remains,  yet 
Prussia  enjoys  a  system  more  free  than  that  of  Prance  which 
is  more  liberal  in  appearance,  and  the  tendency  in  the  former 
to  the  increase  of  the  democratic  power  is  more  rapid  than  in  the 
latter,  because  security  is  more  fully  enjoyed,  labour  is  more 
advantageously  employed,  and  there  is  a  more  rapid  increase 
of  population  and  of  capital.  The  people  of  the  former  desire 
peace,  because  they  know  war  only  by  the  bitter  fruits  of  the 
campaigns  of  Jena  and  Friedland,  of  Leipsic  and  Dresden. 
The  people  of  the  latter  are  fond  of  war,  because  they  associate 
with  it  the  idea  of  glory,  and  of  the  plunder  of  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Spain.  The  former  extends  its  influence  by  gradually 
uniting  the  lesser  powers  in  the  abolition  of  all  restraints  upon 
the  freedom  of  internal  trade,  rendering  each  part  of  Germany 
necessary  t6  the  other,  and  thus  destroying  the  possibility  of 
future  wars,  while  the  latter  extends  its  conquests  over  barren 
regions  in  Africa,  leaving  its  own  soil  uncultivated  for  want  of 
labour  and  capital  thus  wasted.*  The  action  of  the  former  for 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  steady,  because  of  the  daily 
increasing  necessity  for  consulting  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
the  peo]^  at  large,  while  that  of  the  latter  has  been  unsteady 
because  influenced  by  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  a  comparatively 
small  pordon  thereof. 


In  Poland,  the  principle  of  divided  action  was  fully  carried 
out  The  sovereign  was  powerless  and  the  people  were  slaves. 
Each  petty  tyrant  exercised  kingly  power  over  those  beneath 
him.  The  kingdom  was  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  dissensions,  and 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  improvement  unless  suflicient  power 
could  be  concentrate  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  to  enable 
him  to  enforce  order  and  restore  security.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  probable  that  the  partition  of  the  kingdom,  by  which 
the  several  portions  came  under  a  regularly  organized  govern- 
ment, aflforded  more  prospect  of  improvement,  physical,  moral, 
and  political,  than  the  continuance  of  an  independent  gov- 
emmeDt 

*  6eefolu.,p.  174. 
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In  the  fifteen  years  that  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  war 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1830,  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  had  made  rapid  advances  in  wealth,  .and  there  was  lit- 
tle reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  continue  to  do  sa  Had  the 
attempt  at  revolution  been  successful,  power  would  again  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  compared  with 
whose  government  even  the  despotism  of  Russia  was  liberal 
The  latter  maintained  order,  enabling  men  to  apply  their  labour 
productively,  while  under  the  former  there  was  no  security  for 
either  person  or  property,  and,  consequently,  no  inducement  to 
exertion. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that  men  who  themselves  enjoy  liberty 
and  appreciate  its  blessings,  should  cheer  on  a  people  fighting 
to  free  themselves  from  oppression.  If,  however,  they  were 
fully  convinced  that  a  continuance  of  peace  could  not  fail  to 
be  productive  of  physical  and  moral  improvement,  leading  in- 
evitably to  improvement  of  political  condition,  they  would  hesi- 
tate before  they  would  counsel  resort  to  arms.  When  revolu- 
tions are  thus  attempted,  if  the  movement  be  premature,  failure 
is  accompanied  by  vast  destruction  of  property,  tending  to  throw 
increased  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  future  improvement  If  it  be 
not  BO,  then  must  the  people  be  enjoying  such  an  extent  of 
liberty  as  enables  them  to  accumulate  wealth  and  improve  their 
condition,  moral  and  ph3rsical,  and  their  friends  may  feel  as- 
sured that  every  hour  brings  them  nearer  to  improvement  of 
political  condition,  and  increases  their  power  to  demand  and 
obtain  it:  peaceably  if  they  can— forcibly  if  they  must 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEALTH  ON  THE  POLITICAL  CONDL 

TION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

HOLLAND.— ENGLAND.— SCOTLAND. 

The  early  condition  of  the  people  of  Holland  is  thus  des- 
cribed by  Pliny  the  naturalist:*  "  There,"  says  he,  **  the  ocean 
pours  in  its  flood  twice  every  day,  and  produces  a  perpetual  un- 
certainty whether  the  country  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  continent  or  of  the  sea.  The  wretched  inhabitants  take 
refuge  on  the  sand-hills,  or  in  little  huts,  which  they  construct 
on  the  summits  of  lofty  stakes,  whose  elevation  is  conformable 
to  that  of  the  highest  tides.  When  the  sea  rises,  they  appear 
like  navigators;  when  it  retires,  they  seem  as  though  they  had 
been  shipwrecked.  They  subsist  on  the  fish  left  by  the  refluent 
waters,  and  which  they  catch  in  nets  formed  of  rushes  or  sea- 
weed. Neither  tree  nor  shrub  is  visible  on  these  shores.  The 
drink  of  the  people  is  rain-water,  which  they  preserve  with 
great  care ;  their  fuel,  a  sort  of  turf,  which  they  gather  and 
form  with  the  hand."  Such  was  the  land  occupied  by  the  Pri- 
sons, and  to  its  character  did  they  owe  their  security  from 
foreign  domination. 

In  the  second  century  of  our  era  they  appear  to  have  com- 
menced the  formation  of  dikes,  and  by  slow  degrees  to  have 
brought  into  cultivation  the  land  thus  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
With  the  increase  of  population  they  are  found  fonning  with 
the  tribes  settled  on  the  limits  of  the  German  Ocean,  an  associa- 
tion known  by  the  title  of  the  Saxon  league.  The  rapid  growth 
of  wealth  among  these  people,  thus  secured  by  the  character  of 
their  country  from  the  inroads  of  Roman  armies  on  one  hand, 
and  of  barbarians  on  another,  is  shown  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, comparing  their  condition  with  that  of  the  occupants  of 
the  fertile  lands  of  France. 

*' Paganism  not  being  yet  banished  from  these  countries,  the 

•  Quoted  by  Grattan,  History  of  the  Nctherltnda,  p.  16. 
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obscurity  which  would  have  enveloped  them  is  in  some  degree 
dispelled  by  the  recitals  of  the  monks  who  went  among  them  to 
preach  Christianity.  We  see  in  those  records,  and  by  the  text 
of  some  of  their  early  laws,  that  this  maritime  people  were 
more  industrious,  prosperous,  and  happy,  than  those  of  France.* 
The  men  were  handsome  and  richly  clothed;  and  the  land  well 
cultivated,  and  abounding  in  fruits,  milk,  and  honey.  The  Saxon 
merchants  carried  their  trade  far  into  the  southern  countries. 
In  the  meantime,  the  pai*ts  of  the  Netherlands  which  belonged 
to  France,  resembled  a  desert.  The  monasteries  which  were 
there  founded  were  established,  according  to  the  words  of  their 
charters,  amidst  immense  solitudes;  and  the  French  nobles  only 
came  into  Brabant  for  the  sport  of  bear-hunting  in  its  intermi- 
nable forests.  Thus,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  lands,  as 
far  back  as  the  light  of  history  penetrates,  appear  in  a  continual 
state  of  improvement,  those  of  the  high  grounds,  after  frequent 
vicissitudes,  seem  to  sink  into  utter  degeneracy  and  subjugation. 
The  latter  wished  to  denaturalize  themselves,  and  become  as 
though  they  were  foreigners,  even  on  their  native  soil;  the 
former  remained  firm  and  faithful  to  their  country  and  to  each 
other."t 

Subsequently  we  find  the  Frisons  subjugated  by  Charlemagne. 
At  this  period  they  are  described  as  exceedingly  industrious 
and  prosperous,  accustomed  to  union  of  action  for  the  forma- 
tion and  preservation  of  their  dikes,  and  remarkable  for  good 
will  and  reciprocal  justice.];  This  habit  of  union  enabled  them 
to  secure  from  their  conqueror  the  acknowledgment  of  the  per- 
fect freedom  of  every  order  of  citizens — of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, not  liable  to  violation,  except  in  case  of  treason— of  the 
privilege  of  trial  by  native  judges,  and  according  to  national 
usages — of  a  very  narrow  limitation  of  military  service — and 
of  the  hereditary  title  to  feudal  property,  on  payment  of  certain 
fixed  dues  or  rents.  Security  of  person  and  of  property  were  thus 
established  in  a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 

In  the  eleventh  century  we  find  them  throwing  oflT  the  con- 
nexion with  France,  and  establishing  a  separate  system  for 


•  Acta  Sanct  Belgii. 

f  Gntttn,  Hiftory  of  the  Netherlandf ,  p.  S{5.  I  IMd,  p.  99. 
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themselves.  Here^  says  Mr.  Grattan,*  "history  loses  sight 
of  the  Prisons,  the  maritime  people  of  the  north,  who  took 
little  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  two  centuries."  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  peace  and  security,  **  there  was  no  portion  of 
Europe  which  at  that  time  offered  a  finer  picture  of  social  im- 
provement than  these  damp  and  unhealthy  coasts."t  A  por- 
tion of  the  nation,  subjects  of  the  Count  of  Holland,  are  now 
distinguished  as  Hollanders,  or  Dutch,  but  the  mass  of  it  refused 
to  recognise  his  authority,  nor  could  he  succeed  in  establishing  it 

Passing  under  the  control  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and 
afterwards  under  that  of  the  emperor,  we  find  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland  almost  constantly  increasing  in  wealth,  jprosperity, 
and  the  love  of  liberty,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
when  Philip  II.  attempted  to  establish  the  inquisition,  and  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  it  was  met  by  determined 
resistance.  In  1579,  we  find  the  northern  provinces  forming 
the  union  of  Utrecht,  and  declaring  their  independence,  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  was  finally  extorted  from  Spain  in 
1648,  after  a  war  unexampled  in  duration,  and  in  the  waste  of 
treasure  and  of  human  happiness. 

With  the  return  of  peace  Holland  exhibited  to  the  world 
the  most  extraordinary  picture  of  freedom  add  prosperity. 
The  owner  of  property  was  firee  to  consume  it,  or  exchange  it, 
within  or  without  the  lia)its  of  the  state.  Restrictions  upon  trade 
were  unknown.  The  labourer  and  the  artisan  were  free  to  select 
their  own  mode  of  employing  their  time.  The  Protestant,  the 
Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Jew,  w€re  equally  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  l^w,  and  the  persecuted  of  all  nations  sought  and 
found  here  security  and  peace.  The  natural  consequence  was 
a  vast  increase  of  wealth. 

With  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population  there  arose  a  ne- 
cessity for  an  extension  of  the  field  for  the  employment  of  both, 
but  instead  of  permitting  that  extension  to  take  place  gradually 
and  fireely,  companies  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  colonies,  or  distant  lands,  and  individusd  capitalists  were 
prohibited  from  competing  With  them.  The  unfortunate  natives 
of  those  colonies,  and  the  colonists  themselves,  were  delivered 

•  Gnttu,  HUtoTf  ofthe  Netherlands,  p.  39.  t  Ibid. 
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over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  monopolists.  The  peaceful  policy- 
was  abandoned,  and  Holland  engaged  in  ruinous  wars,  requiring 
taxation  so  enormous,  that  a  fish  was  said  to  be  seven  times  paid 
for — "  once  to  the  fisherman,  and  six  times  to  the  state."  The 
natural  effect  of  this  taxation  and  restriction  was,  to  expel  capi- 
tal, and  to  produce  a  steady  decline  of  the  productive  power, 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  century.  This  change  was  followed 
by  change  of  political  condition,  and  at  length  we  find  a  heredi- 
tary chief  magistrate  enforcing  obedience  to  his  orders  at  the 
head  of  a  Prussian  army.  The  previous  changes  in  the  spirit  of 
the  government  are  here  marked  by  change  of  form,  rendered 
still  more  complete,  when,  after  twenty  years  of  war,  heavy 
taxation,  and  restrictions  upon  trade,  the  Stadtholder  of  th6 
Republic  was  replaced  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  histories  of  Holland  and  France  illustrate  admirably 
the  effect  of  security  and  peace,  leading  to  wealth,  union  of 
action,  and  political  freedom,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  in- 
security and  war,  producing  poverty,  disunion,  and  slavery, 
on  the  other.  In  that  of  England,  which  we  propose  now  to 
review,  we  shall  see  political  freedom  transplanted  from  the 
marshes  of  Friesland,*  and  producing  on  a  small  island  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  same  marvellous  effects  that  we  have  already  ob- 
served in  the  parent  country — union,  wealth,  and  peace— en- 
abling all  classes  of  men  to  improve  their  physical,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  political  condition. 

Prior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  a  long  series  of  invasions  and  of 
civil  wars  had  reduced  the  people  to  poverty,  and  the  monarch 
to  a  state  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne. They  were  little  better  than  ciphers,  while  the  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  were  ruled  by  powerful  nobles,  exercising 
the  rights  of  sovereignty. 

The  conquest  was  attended  by  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  existing  generation,  but  it  was  necessary  to  the 
erection  of  the  wonderful  superstructure  that  has  since  been 

*  **  The  tribes  by  whom  Britain  was  invaded,  appear  principally  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  country  now  called  Friesland;  for  of  all  the  continental  dia- 
lects, the  ancient  Frisic  is  the  one  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  that  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. — Palgravc^s  Englamly  rof,  ?.,  p.  34. 
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raised.  It  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  The  brief  war  by  which 
it  was  effected,  gave  the  followers  of  William,  neither  very 
heavy  claims  upon  his  gratitude,  nor  much  power  to  enforce 
their  claims  if  made,  and  he  was  consequently  enabled  to  re- 
tain, for  the  crown,  a  large  portion  of  the  confiscated  property. 
Its  possession  secured  the  receipt  of  an  ample  revenue,  and  en- 
abled him  to  maintain  order.  Private  wars  were  not  tolerated, 
nor  were  the  nobles  permitted  to  plunder  the  merchant  or  the 
traveller,  as  was  the  case  in  France.  A  girl  loaded  with  gold 
might,  it  was  said,  pass  safely  throughout  the  kingdom.  He 
established  his  authority  not  only  over  his  chief  vassals,  but  over 
their  tenants,  receiving  the  oath  of  fealty  from  every  landholder 
in  the  kingdom,  thus  instituting  a  direct  connexion  between  the 
crown  and  the  people  at  large.  Neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any 
subsequent  period,  did  any  private  subject  enjoy  the  power  of 
coining  money.  All  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  contribu- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  government.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  did  the  nobles  enjoy  so  few  privileges.  In  none,  conse- 
quently, did  the  people  enjoy  so  many  riglUs.  In  none,  there- 
fore, did  there  exist  so  much  community  of  interest  among  the 
various  portions  of  a  nation. 

Undisturbed  by  private  wars,  labour  was  productively  ap- 
plied, wealth  increased,  the  people  rose  rapidly  to  importance, 
and  the  crown  and  the  nobles  looked  to  them  for  support  against 
each  other.  **  From  the  time  of  William  Rufus,"  says  Mr. 
Hallam,*  "  there  was  no  reign  in  which  charters  were  not 
granted  to  different  towns,  of  exemption  from  tolls  on  rivers 
and  at  markets,  those  lighter  manacles  of  feudal  tyranny;  or 
of  commercial  franchises;  or  of  immunities  from  the  ordinary 
jurisdictions;  or,  lastly,  of  internal  self-regulation."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nobles,  feeling  themselves  burthened  with  taxa- 
tion, made  common  cause  with  the  people  to  set  limits  to  the 
power  of  the  sovereign. 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  a  period  of 
nearly  400  years,  England  enjoyed  internal  peace  to  an  extent 
unparalleled  in  history.  During  that  period  no  foreign  enemy 
landed  upon  her  shore,  except  when  the  king  of  France  was 

*  Middle  Aget,  part  iii.,  ch.  nil 
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called  to  the  aid  of  the  barons,  during  the  reign  of  John.  De- 
prived -of  the  power  of  making  war  among  themselves,  and 
having  no  foreign  enemy  to  disturb  their  tranquillity,  the  landed 
proprietors  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
of  peace.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  pecuniary  commuta- 
tion for  personal  service  became  almost  universal.  The  armies 
were  composed  of  hired  troops,  receiving  their  pay  from  the 
king,  and  obeying  his  commands.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  difficult  for  any  individual,  or  even  any  body  of  indivi- 
duals, to  acquire  power  sufficient  to  disturb,  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  interfere  with  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  nearly  four  centuries,  but  two  cases  of  disputed  right 
thereto :  that  of  Stephen  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  of 
Henry  IV.,  which  last  was  settled  with  but  little  difficulty.  The 
natural  consequence  of  internal  tranquillity  was  a  constant 
increase  of  wealth  and  of  the  power  of  production — a  constant 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  tending  to  produce 
an  unity  of  feeling  and  of  action  in  the  nation,*  and  a  com- 
munity of  interests  between  the  people  and  the  landed  proprie- 
tors. Both  felt  themselves  interested  in  limiting  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  crown,  because  both  were  compelled  to  contribute 
thereto. 

Separated  by  the  channel  from  the  continent,  England  was 
not  necessarily  involved  in  the  disputes  of  France,  and  she  had 
no  neighbours  on  the  island  but  the  people  of  Wales,  who  be- 
came incorporated  into  the  kingdom  under  Edward  I.,  and  those 
of  Scotland,  torn  with  the  dissensions  of  powerful  chiefs.    The 


•  u  In  our  own  English  history,**  ^78  Mr.  Palgrave,  ■'it  ii  important  that 
tha  inquirer  ahould  keep  in  mind  the  diatinct  and  separate  political  ezistenoe  of 
the  different  Anglo<Sazon  states,  after  they  became  subject  to  the  supremacy  of 
one  monarch.  No  opinion  is  more  prevalent,  and  at  the  same  time  more  utterly 
unfounded,  than  that  which  presupposes  that  the  conquests  of  Egbert,  so  errono. 
oosly  styled  the  first  sole  monarch  of  the  English,  incorporated  the  various  states 
and  communities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  empire.  This  union  was  efibded  by  very 
alow  degrees.  Long  after  the  Conquest,  we  may  discern  vestiges  of  the  earlier 
■tate  of  government  Perhaps  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  Eog- 
land  became  one  commonwealth,  under  one  king ;  and,  from  the  federative  spirit 
of  our  ancient  constttutiQn,  some  of  its  best  and  moat  important  charaoteristioa 
were  derived.** — IBttory  nf  England^  p,  ix. 
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thirst  for  dominion  impened  her  sovereigns,  at  varioos  times,  to 
invade  both  of  those  kingdoms,  and  the  expenditure  thereby 
incurred  tended  greatly  to  retard  the  improvement  that  would 
otherwise  have  taken  place.  Although  retarded,  it  was  not 
prevented,  because  internal  peace  facilitated  the  productive 
application  of  labour,  and  the  growth  of  capital. 

With  the  improvement  in  physical  and  moral,  we  find  a 
steady  improvement  of  political  condition.  In  the  reign  of 
John,  Magna  Charta  secured  the  rights  of  the  barons  and  the 
people.  In  that  of  Henry  III.,  the  cities  and  counties  send  re- 
presentatives to  parliament  In  that  of  Edward  I„  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  no  manner  of  **  aids,  tasks,  or  prizes,"  could  be  taken 
but  by  the  common  consent  of  the  realm.  In  that  of  Henry  IV., 
the  eommons  had  acquired  the  right  of  directing  the  application 
of  subsidies,  and  of  impeaching  the  king's  ministers  for  mis- 
conduct Such  were  the  political  effects  of  internal  peace, 
facilitating  the  growth  of  wealth. 

With  the  civil  wars  we  find  a  sudden  change.  Internal  peace 
being  destroyed,  and  the  people  being  employed  in  the  work  of 
.destruction  instead  of  that  of  production,  the  natural  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  rights  acquired  by  them  at  so  heavy 
cost,  were  re-assumed  by  the  crown.  The  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
was  the  first  in  which  no  statute  was  passed  for  the  redress  of 
grievances.*  He  imposed  taxes,  under  the  name  of  benevo- 
lences, without  the  assent  of  parliament  Thus  we  find  a  mate- 
rial deterioration  of  the  political,  attendant  upon  a  deterioration 
of  physical  and  moral  condition. 

After  thirty  years  of  civil  war,  order  was  at  length  restored 
by  Henry  VII.,  who  united,  by  his  marriage,  the  claims  of  the 
rival  houses.  The  destruction  of  property  and  of  life  that  had 
taken  place  in  that  time,  had  made  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  relative  positions  of  the  monarch  and  the  people.  The  latteic 
had  become  poor,  and  were  consequently  submissive,  while  the 
former  was  imperious  and  arbitrary.  His  successors  exercised 
their  powers  with  little  control  from  obedient  parliaments.  Taxes 
were  imposed  and  monopolies  were  granted,  by  which  men 
were  deprived  of  the  right  of  freely  exchanging  the  products  of 

*  Hallun,  Middle  Agei«  part  iiin  ^»  ^ui* 
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their  labour,  and  the  few  were  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  Liberty  of  speech,  or  of  thought,  was  denied,  and  the 
court  of  High  Commission  was  instituted.  Everything  indicated 
the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  sovereignty.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, internal  order  was  maintained,  and  of  the  century  and 
a-half  that  followed  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL,  a  large  por- 
tion was  spent  at  peace  with  foreign  nations.  Labour  was 
again  turned  to  production,  and  wealth  increased.  The  nation 
gradually  recovered  from  its  prostration,  and  the  evidences  of 
it  are  found  in  the  difference  of  the  tone  of  parliament,  in  its 
intercourse  with  the  sovereign.  Elizabeth  at  length  found  it 
necessary  to  abolish  the  monopolies  that  had  been  instituted. 
Step  by  step,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  we  find  an  increased, 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  assert  their  rights,  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.,  until  we 
reach  the  civil  war  of  1640. 

The  superiority  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land of  that  day,  accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  large 
measure  of  liberty,  over  those  of  France  in  1789,  enjoying  none, 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  their  revolutions.  In 
both,  it  is  true,  the  sovereign  lost  his  head,  but  in  England  only 
two  others  of  the  leaders  of  the  royalist  party  suffered  under 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  whereas  France  was  deluged  in 
blood  of  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  life.  In  England,  there  were  no  proscriptions.  In  France, 
whole  orders  of  men  were  proscribed.  In  England,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  was  small,  whereas,  in  every  part  of  France, 
the  residences  of  landed  proprietors  were  pillaged  and  burnt. 
In  the  one  case  there  was  exhibited  the  quiet  determination  of 
men  who  knew  their  rights,  and  were  ready  to  uphold  them, 
while  in  the  other  we  see  the  frantic  excitement  of  slaves  sud- 
denly released  from  their  bonds,  and  desirous  to  enjoy  the  short 
period  of  freedom  by  retaliating  upon  their  masters  for  the  evils 
they  had  endured.  In  the  one,  the  party  of  the  people  embraced 
an  important  portion  of  those  who  were  most  distinguished  for 
property  and  for  birth,  because  peace  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
wealth,  had  tended  to  produce  a  community  of  feeling  and  of 
interests  among  all  who  stood  below  the  throne,  whereas,  in 
the  other,  a  love  of  war  had  tended  to  keep  the  people  poor,  to 
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maintain  the  distance  between  the  owner  and  the  cultivator  of 
the  land,  and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  any  community 
of  feeling  or  interest  among  the  various  classes  of  society. 

Tranquil  as  was  the  revolution,  compared  with  that  of  France, 
it  yet,  to  a  considerable  degree,  failed  to  establish  the  rights 
that  were  desired.  Civil  war  produced  insecurity.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  people  was  deteriorated  rather  than  improved,  and 
they  gladly  hailed  the  restoration,  forgetting  all  the  original 
causes  of  the  war,  and  omitting  to  make  provision  against 
their  recurrence.  Had  the  leaders  of  parliament  been  content 
to  secure,  one  by  one,  all  the  concessions  that  could  peaceably 
have  been  wrested  from  the  crown,  Charles  II.  would  have  en- 
joyed  much  less  power  than  he  did,  and  the  revolution  of  1688 
would  not  have  been  needed.  The  continuance  of  peace  would 
have  added  daily  to  the  power  of  the  people,  whereas  the  war 
diminished  it  The  one  would  have  been  attended  with  a  con- 
stant increase,  whereas  the  other  produced  a  constant  diminu- 
tion, of  the  productive  power. 

Tranquillity  at  home,  rendered  now  more  complete  by  the 
onion  of  the  whole  island  under  one  monarch,  soon  resto^d  to 
the  people  the  power  of  controlling  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  revolution  established  the  right  to  select  their 
sovereign.  From  that  time  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  la- 
bour, accompanied  by  an  equally  steady  improvement  in  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  and  increase  of 
their  political  influence.  The  waste  occasioned  by  a  war  con- ' 
tinued  above  twenty  years,  produced  a  material  change  for  the 
worse.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence  was  increased. 
Labour  yielded  a  smaller  amount  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The 
poor-houses  were  filled,  and  the  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
paupers  rose  to  above  940,000,000  per  annum.  The  condition 
of  both  capitalist  and  labourer  was  deteriorated.  Labour  being 
less  productive,  the  former  obtained  a  diminished  quantity  of 
commodities,  although  receiving  a  larger  proportion.*  With  the 
deterioration  of  physical  and  moral  condition  thus  produced, 
we  find  a  deterioration  of  political  condition.    The  power  of 

*  Seo  vol.  ii.,  chap.  z. 
VOL.  III. — 23 
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the  aristocracy  was  gradually  increasiDg»  and  that  of  the  peo* 
pie  diminishing.  Men  were  imprisoned  for  comments  on  the 
actions  of  those  who  exercised  the  powers  of  government^  and 
meetings  of  the  people  to  memorialize  the  legislature,  were 
dispersed  by  bodies  of  troops.  Laws  were  passed  to  prevent 
those  charged  with  sedition  from  having  a  fair  trial* 

England  has  now  enjoyed  peace  for  twenty-four  years,  at- 
tended by  a  vast  increase  of  productive  power,  a  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people, 
and  a  prodigious  change  of  political  condition,  exhibited  in 
the  abolition  of  disqualifications  for  difference  of  religious 
opinions,  in  the  reform  bill,  in  the  re-organization  of  the  munici- 
pal governments,  in  the  repeal  of  apprentice  and  combination 
laws,  in  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  &c.  Each  year,  during 
the  war,  was  accompanied  by  increased  restraints  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  person  or  property,  while  almost  every 
year  of  peace  has  been  marked  by  a  diminution  of  them.  The 
one  was  attended  by  diminished  production,  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  the  labourer,  increased  difficulty  of  accumulating 
capital,  and  increased  inequality  of  condition,  whereas  the 
other  is  accompanied  by  increased  production,  of  which  the 
labourer  takes  an  increased  proportion,  facilitating  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  and  tending  to  produce  equality  of  con- 
dition. 

The  political  effect  that  is  produced,  from  year  to  year,  by 
.this  increase  in  the  labourer's  fropqrtim,  of  the  product  of  h^ 
labour,  can  hardly  be  marked,  but  when  we  examine  long  pe- 
riods, it  becomes  very  obvious.  On  a  former  occasion,t  we 
showed  that  the  division  between  capital  and  personal  services 
was,  in  England,  probably  in  the  ratio  of  21  to  56,  whereas,  in 
France,  it  was  as  36  to  47,  t.  e.,  that  while  the  capitalist  in  the 
former  retained  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  net  product, 
after  pa}ring  the  expenses  of  government,  in  the  latter  he  had 
about  44  per  cent  The  distribution  hi  England,  in  former 
times,  was  far  less  favourable  to  the  people  than  that  <of  France 
is  at  the  present  time,  but  if  we  admit  that  it  was  precisely 
the  same,  and  apply  it  to  England  at  the  present  time,  we 

•  6eefQLiL,p.38.  t  See  tqI  il,  ^  379. 
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shall  see  how  different  would  be  the  relative  condition  of  the 
various  classes  of  society.  If  we  take  the  production  at 
£260,000,000,  the  owners  of  landed  and  other  capital  taking  27} 
per  cent,  would  have  above  £71,000,000,  whereas,  under  the 
French  mode  of  distribution,  they  would  have  £114,000,000. 
The  labouring  class  would  be  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
while  the  owners  of  capital  of  every  description  would  enjoy 
unbounded  wealth,  surrounded  by  troops  of  servants  and 
dependents  of  every  description,  prompt  to  obey  their  will 
They  would  be  omnipotent  in  the  state,  while  the  people  wouhi 
be  poor  and  demoralized,  ready  to  follow  any  leader,  or  to  en- 
gage in  any  plan  for  disturbing  the  existing  order  of  things  likely 
to  enable  ^em  to  enrich  themselves  by  plunder,  as  has  been 
so  recently  the  case  in  France.  Fortunately  there  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  secures  us  against  the  occurrence  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  Increase  of  capital  is  attended  by  increased  facility 
of  production,  and  increased  facility  in  the  accumulation  of 
further  capital.  The  labourer  wants  its  aid,  and  the  capitalist 
needs  his  services  to  render  his  capital  productive.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  time  of  the  one,  or  of  the  product  thereof,  that 
can  be  claimed  by  the  other,  diminishes  with  every  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  time  or  labour  required  for  the  production  of 
that  species  of  capital  that  he  desires  to  Use.  The  relative  po- 
sition of  the  labourer  is  constantly  improving,  and  hence  the 
increase  of  his  political  power.  His  moral  condition  is  as  stea- 
dUy  improving,  and  hence  arises  increase  of  security  and  steadi- 
ness, tending  to  the  further  and  more  rapid  increase  of  wealth. 
Having  now  traced  the  progress  of  political  power  in  Eng- 
land, in  past  times,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  determining 
what  is  to  be  its  future  course.  If  peace  and  internal  security 
be  maintained,  there  must  be  a  constant  increase  of  the  power 
of  production,  attended  by  a  daily  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
people,  enabling  them  gradually  to  abolish  all  laws  tending  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  the  owner  of  property  to  exchange 
the  same  at  home  or  abroad,  as  he  may  deem  most  conducive 
to  his  advantage.  Monopolies  and  restrictions  will  pass  away, 
as  will  all  laws  that  visit  differences  of  opinion  with  political 
disabilities.  Equality  of  political  rights — the  perfect  control  of 
each  man  over  his  own  actions  and  his  own  property — will 
gradually  be  established.  For  all  this,  there  js  little  need  of 
change  in  the  form  of  government.  We  have  already  seen  that, 
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while  fineeat  in  iU  fonns,  no  coontry  in  Europe  presented  to 
▼iew  len  of  the  spirit  of  fineedom  than  Spain.  Under  the  mo- 
narchical syatenn  Great  Britain  has  gone  steadily  on,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  graduaDy  improving  with  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  of  population,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  power  interposed  between  the 
peo|4e  and  the  sovereign — that  of  the  landed  aristocracy — will 
diminish  with  every  step  in  the  onward  progress  of  the  nation, 
ontil  the 'action  of  both  houses  of  parliament  will  become  sub- 
ject to  the  popidar  control  ;*  and  if  the  changes  thus  rendered 
necessary  be  permitted  to  take  place  gradually,  there  will  be 
found  with  each  successive  one  an  increase  in  the  harmony  of 
feeling  among  the  various  portions  of  society.  Such  is  the  in- 
emiable  eflfect  of  an  increase  of  wealth  and  population,  giving 
to  the  jroperty  of  the  landlord  daily  increase  of  value,  but  dimi- 
nishing daily  the  poller  to  control  the  actions  of  his  fellow  subjects 

AD  who  demre  a  change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  study  to  maintain  security  of  person  and  property, 
where  it  exists,  and  to  establish  it  where  as  yet  it  does  not  exist 
To  that  end  peace  is  indispensable.  By  diminishing  the  cost  of 
government  is  diminished  the  necessity  for  taxation  and  for  in- 
terference with  trade,  and  the  growth  of  capital  is  thereby  acce- 
lerated By  improving  moral  condition,  the  necessity  for  main- 
taming  an  armed  force  at  home  is  diminished.  Those  who 
desire  the  recognition  of  their  own  rights,  should  never  forget 
that  their  object  will  be  best  promoted  by  respecting  those 
of  others,  and  that  every  interference  therewith  tends  to  delay 
the  accomplishment  of  their  desires.  Those  who  burn  hay-ricks 
and  bams,  aud  destroy  machines  for  increasing  the  productive- 
ness of  labour — those  who  compel  fellow  workmen  to  abstain 
from  work,  except  at  prices  fixed  by  others — those  who  bum 
manufactories — are  the  enemies  of  the  people.  Their  actions 
tend  to  delay  improvement  of  political  condition. 

Those  who  now  exercise  power,  and  desire  to  prevent  iu 

*  Tlie  proportion  of  electon  to  the  population,  (onder  the  Reform  BiJlO  is  a? 
Qow*^ 
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transference  to  the  people,  may  accomplish  their  object  by  con- 
stant \?ars,  by  extravagance  of  expenditure,  and  by  diminution 
of  security  at  home.  By  such  measures  they  will  diminish 
production  and  increase  their  own  proportion  of  the  product,  but 
they  will  diminish  the  quantity.  They  will  maintain  pmoer^  but 
diminish  enjoyment  Every  measure  that  tends  to  the  steady 
increase  of  the  latter,  tends  equaUy  to  the  diminution  of  the 
former.  Their  interests,  and  those  of  the  people,  are  identical, 
and  the  one  cannot  be  injured  without  injury  to  the  other.  Those 
of  all  are  to  be  promoted  by  peace,  security,  and  diminished 
pablic  expenditure. 


During  a  long  period,  the  history  of  Sootlavd  is  marked  by 
circumstances  essentially  different  from  those  which  meet  us  in 
that  of  England.  Frequently  at  war  with  a  powerful  neigh- 
bour— her  territory  overrun  by  hostile  armies,  with  which  were 
frequently  in  league  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  her  own  sons 
— her  monarch  possessed  no  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  the 
law.  Her  nobles  exercised  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace, 
of  making  and  unmaking  kings.  There  was  no  security  for  per- 
son or  property.  The  people  were  poor  and  wretched,  because 
there  was  no  inducement  to  exertion.  A  large  proportion  of 
thdr  earnings  was  taken  by  the  owner  of  landed  or  other  capi- 
tal, who  lived  in  barbaric  grandeur,  surrounded  by  hosts  of  obe- 
dient vassals. 

The  union  with  England  put  an  end  to  the  bordei  wars,  that 
tended  so  much  to  maintain  irregularity  of  habits.  The  power 
of  the  crown  was  now  such  as  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  laws. 
By  degrees,  security  was  established,  and  labour  became  pro- 
ductive. Since  thai  time  wealth  has  increased  rapidly,  accompa- 
nied by  a  constant  decrease  of  the  power  of  the  chieftains,  and 
increase  in  that  of  the  people.  A  century  of  union  and  peace  has 
done  mors  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  morally,  physi- 
cally, and  politically,  than  had  been  accomplished  in  the  previ- 
ous ten  centuries  of  wars,  pestilences,  and  famines. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WEALTH  ON  THE  POLITICAI.  CONDI- 
TION OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  INDLA. 

The  early  English  settlements  on  the  coast  of  America  were 
made  at  a  time  when  the  English  nation  was  rapidly  regaining 
the  ground  lost  during  the  civil  wars,  and  was  intent  upon  estab- 
lishing the  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  of  action.  The  set- 
tlers came  prepared,  each  for  himself,  to  assert  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  first  New  England 
colony  establishing  a  pure  democracy.  In  Virginia,  likewise, 
notwithstanding  numerous  difliculties,  we  find  the  most  em- 
phatic assertion  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  of  action, 
and  of  trade. 

The  essential  diflTerence  between  the  governments  thus  insti- 
tuted and  those  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of 
modem  Italy,  was  that  in  the  former  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  recognised  a  perfect  equality  of  political  rights  and  duties, 
whereas  in  the  latter,  the  rights  were  reserved  for  the  feWf 
while  the  duties  were  imposed  upon  the  many.  On  a  former 
occasion,*  we  gave  the  compact  entered  into  by  the  first  emi- 
grants to  Massachusetts,  with  a  view  to  the  organization  of  a 
**  civil  body  politic,"  and  for  the  establishment  of  "  such  just 
and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  oflices,  from 
time  to  time,  as"  might  **  be  thought  most  convenient  for  the 
general  good  of  the  eolony."  It  was  signed  by  each  member  of 
the  colony:  by  the  whole  people.  "  This  was,"  says  Mr.  Ban- 
croft,t  ^*  the  birth-place  of  constitutional  liberty.  The  middle 
age,"  he  continues,  "  had  been  familiar  with  charters  and  con- 
stitutions; but  they  had  been  merely  compacts  for  immunities, 
partial  enfranchisements,  patents  of  nobility,  concessions  of 
municipal  privileges,  or  limitations  of  the  sovereign  power  in 

•  See  voL  iL,  p*  10.  t  Hwtory  of  the  United  States,  voL  t^  p.  310. 
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fiivour  of  feudal  institutions.  In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower, 
humanity  recovered  its  rights,  and  instituted  government  on  the 
basis  of  equal  laws  for  the  general  good."  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, we  find  Roger  Williams  founding  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  which  "  all  men  were  equal;  all  might  meet  and  de- 
bate in  the  popular  assemblies;  all  might  aspire  to  oflice;"  and 
in  which  ^  the  people,  for  a  season,  constituted  itself  its  own 
tribune,  and  every  public  law  required  confirmation  in  the 
public  assemblies.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,"  continues  Mr. 
Bancroft,*  ''  that  the  little  '  democracie,'t  which,  at  the  beat  of 
the  drum,  or  the  voice  of  the  herald,  used  to  assemble  beneath 
an  oak,  or  by  the  open  sea-side,  was  famous  for  its  *  headiness 
and  tumults,'  its  stormy  town-meetings,  and  the  angry  feuds  of 
its  herdsmen  and  shepherds.  But  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
the  popular  will  instinctively  pursued  the  popular  interests 
Amidst  the  jarring  quarrels  of  rival  statesmen  in  the  planta- 
tions, good  men  were  chosen  to  administer  the  government; 
and  the  spirit  of  mercy,  of  liberality,  and  of  wisdom,  was  im- 
pressed upon  its  legislation.  *  Our  popularitie,'  say  their  records, 
'shall  not,  as  some  conjecture  it  will,  prove  an  anarchic,  and 
so  a  common  tyrannie;  for  we  are  exceeding  desirous  id  pr^ 
serve  every  man  safe  in  his  person^  name^  and  estate.^ "  In  the 
Constitution  of  Connecticut,  it  was  provided  that  all  who  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  should  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  elec* 
tive  franchise— -that  representation  should  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  population — and  that  the  magistrates  and  legislature 
should  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot  Here  we  find  no  reser- 
vation of  privileges — no  imposition  of  duties  unaccompanied 
by  the  enjoyment  .of  rights. 

In  the  early  period  of  their  history,  when  the  people  were 
widely  scattered,  occupying  only  the  superior  soils,  they  were 

•  History  of  the  UUted  Sutes,  toL  i,  p.  428. 

t  It  was  ordered  by  the  whole  body  of  fteemen,  and  **  oauiimoiiely  asreed 
vpoD,  that  the  govemmeDt,  which  this  body  politic  doth  attend  unto  in  thU  island, 
and  the  jnriadiction  thereof,  in  favour  of  our  prince,  ia  a  oxmochacxx,  or  popular 
gforemment;  that  ia  to  aay,  it  ia  in  the  power  of  the  body  of  freemen  orderly  aa» 
aembled,  or  major  part  of  them,  to  make  or  oonatitute  just  lawa,  by  which  they 
win  be  regulated,  and  to  depute  from  among  thefflaelves  auch  minittera  aa  ahall 
aee  them  frithfully  executed  between  man  and  man.*^  Copied  by  Bfr.  Bancroft, 
ihm  the  Rfloorda,  now  in  ProvldeMe^iSftery  1/ lAe  IMetf  iSIt^ 
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poor,  and  could  with  difficulty  defend  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  savages  on  one  side,  or  the  encroachments  of  the 
government  on  the  other,  but  with  the  increase  of  populatioa 
and  wealth,  we  find  the  smaller  settlements  associating  together 
for  the  formation  of  local  institutions,  with  a  view  to  the  es* 
tablishment  of  more  perfect  security  of  person  and  property. 
At  another  period,  we  find  several  colonies  associating,  and  at 
length  we  find  a  body  composed  of  representatives  of  the  people 
of  all  the  colonies. 

The  gradual  manner  in  which  this  habit  of  association  arises, 
where  peace  is  preserved  and  security  is  established — ^where 
population  and  wealth  are  permitted  to  increase — ^is  here  beauti- 
fully illustrated.  Originally  composed  of  Roundheads  and  Cava- 
liers— Catholics,  Episcopalians,  and  Puritans — ^English,  Dutch, 
and  Swedes — we  find,  by  degrees,  all  these  titles  merged  in  the 
single  one  of  fellow-citizen.  The  manner  in  which  this  ten- 
dency to  union  exhibited  itself— -the  obstacles  it  encountered*-^ 
and  its  steady  increase  until  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  are  so  well  described  by  a  recent  writer,  and  the 
flobject  is  so  mteresting,  that  we  give  the  following  long  extract, 
persuaded  that  it  cannot  be  read  without  pleasure. 

*'  There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  mind  is  more  exposed  to 
the  unperceived  intrusion  of  erroneous  notions,  than  Uie  relations, 
during  the  colonial  period,  between  the  dififerent  communities  which 
now  make  up  the  Union.  The  complicated  frame-work  of  our  sytf- 
tern  has  been,  for  about  half  a  century,  acquiring  strength  and  so- 
lidity, from  the  imperceptible  processes  of  time;  there  is  a  constant 
concurrence  in  the  national  legislature,  which  creates  a  fellowship 
between  remote  sections;  there  are  the  million  of  interchanges, 
arising  from  an  active  commercial  spirit — the  progress  of  the  arts  is 
speeding  and  facilitating  intercourse  to  an  extent  never  dreamed  of— 
and  beside  all  such  relations  of  a  political  and  social  character,  we  are, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  every  day  realizing  more  and  more  the  community 
of  our  possession  in  the  fame  of  our  ancestry,  and  all  that  is  glorious  in 
our  common  history.  The  course  of  events  has  been  to  supply  with 
an  increasing  abundance  the  elements  that  make  up  a  nation's  heart 
But  all  this  has  a  tendency  to  dazzle  and  confuse  our  thoughts,  when 
directed  to  an  early  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Union.  We  are 
apt  to  presume  that  it  was  brought  about  with  little  difficulty-^that 
it  was  an  easy  result,  and  just  what  might  have  been  anticqwled. 
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This,  on  a  little  reflection,  is  perceived  to  be  a  serious  misapprehen- 
sion*    The  formation  of  the  Union  was  a  slow — a  laborious  and 
reluctant  process.    The  period  of  transition  from  the  original  state 
of  political  severalty  to  the  present  political  combination,  was  a  space 
of  time  not  shorter  than  a  century  and  a-half.     It  began  with  the 
first  boggestion  of  that  little  local  coalition  styled  the  New*  England 
Confederacy,  in  1637,  and  came  down  to  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, which  completed  the  Union,  (for,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in 
transferring  the  states  from  their  colonial  condition,  it  gave  indepen- 
dence to  the  states  tn  union^)  or  if  a  later  date  be  preferred,  down 
to  the  time  when  the  union  was  confirmed  and  made  *  more  perfect' 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.     During  this  whole  pe- 
riod the  processes  of  combination  were  at  work — silently,  imper- 
oeptibly-*-fleldom  thought  of,  and  never  fully  appreciated.    It  did  not 
enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  to  what  great  results  every 
thing  was  tending.    The  association  of  these  distinct  communities 
not  the  result  of  political  sagacity.     According  to  our  apprc- 
f  the  mind  of  man  had  but  little  to  do  with  it,  or  was  at  best 
txit  a  yery  subordinate  agent.    But  is  this  a  suggestion,  it  may  be 
inquired,  designed  to  disparage  the  union — a  reason  for  doubting  its 
expediency,  and  calling  in  question  its  value?  No:  when  we  intimate 
that  it  was  not  the  product  of  human  forethought  and  political  wis- 
dom and  experience— that  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  premeditated 
plan— 4he  i(ka  of  any  one  man,  or  the  concert  of  any  one  body  of 
men,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that  it  was  the  work  of 
chance.    *  A  wiser  spirit  was  at  work  ibr  us,'  and  if  there  is  one 
circumstance  which,  more  than  another,  should  impress  deeply  upon 
the  heart  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  of  this  '•cpublic  the  value  of  the 
union,  it  is  this  very  fact,  that  it  was  not  by  the  mind  of  man  alone 
that  it  was  wrought.  The  union  in  truth  was  not  made,  but  it  grew. 
It  grew  as  the  tree  grows,  as  the  fort^st  grows.  Of  no  political  result 
may  it  be  more  emphatically  asserted,  that  God  gave  the  increase. 
Let  any  one  examine  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  history  of  our 
country,  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  Union — let  him  ob- 
serve how  conflicting  interests  wore  undergoing  a  reconciliation — 
how  discordant  feelings  were  gradually  attuning  to  a  better  harmo- 
ny—how those  who  were  to  one  another  strangers,  were  becoming 
familiar  friends — ^how  the  sentiment  of  brotherhood  was  by  degrees 
finding  a  place  in  the  bosoms  of  the  members  of  different  colonies — 
and  let  him  reflect,  too,  that  all  this  was  going  on  as  if  it  were  only 
incidental  to  other  events,  the  actors  in  which  were  unconscious  of 
VOL.  111. — 24 
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their  tendenciea— -and  if  he  is  not  labouring  under  the  infidePs  maladj 
-^hat  *  thick  drop  serene'  which  so  fearfully  clouds  the  intellectual 
sight — ^he  will  perceive  the  hand  of  Providence  shaping  the  rough- 
hewn  ends — governing  and  guiding  the  current  of  things  towards  an 
unthought-of  channel. 

**  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  difEculties  that  were  over- 
come in  the  establishment  of  a  union  among  the  colonies.  We  wish 
to  advert  to  the  subject  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  place  the  stu- 
dent of  history  in  the  true  position  to  understand  the  importance  of 
the  convocation  of  the  Congress  of  1774.  At  the  present  day  we 
have  become  so  familiar  with  the  recurrence  of  conventions,  oom- 
posed  of  delegates  from  the  several  sections  of  the  country,  brought 
together  for  every  variety  of  purpose— ecclesiastical  and  political— 
moral,  agricultural,  literarvi  and  fanatical — ^that  we  are  prone  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  equally  easy  for  our  forefathers  to  join 
their  heads  together  in  council.  It  might,  we  have  no  doubt,  be 
shown,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  colonies  never  came  together  except 
when  constrained  to  do  so  by  a  sense  of  common  danger.  The  seeds 
of  union  ^ere  few,  and  sown  in  no  very  congenial  soil.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  impulse  to  any  concert  of  action, 
was  the  security  of  their  common  safety.  The  presence  of  a  savage 
foe  on  the  New  England  frontier,  with  some  additional  apprehensions 
from  other  neighbours,  was  the  motive  of  that  small  eastern  confede- 
racy to  which  we  have  already  alluded ;  and  when  the  danger  passed 
away,  the  feeble  ties  which  held  those  few  colonies  together  in  an 
imperfect  league,  fell  away  also.  When,  at  another  period,  a  war 
was  anticipated  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  on  one  side, 
and  France  on  the  other,  the  apprehension  of  it,  enforced,  too,  by 
suggestions  and  promptings  from  the  British  ministry,  produced 
nothing  more  than  the  abortive  pisui  of  the  Albany  Congress,  in 
1754.  Again,  when  danger  threatened  from  a  new  quarter — royalty 
grasping  more  tightly  its  trans- Atlantic  realm — when  the  hand  of  the 
mother  country  was  first  rudely  laid  on  the  lusty  children  that  had 
grown  up  with  so  little  of  her  fostering  care — ^the  result  was  only  a 
few  weeks  joint  deliberation  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  at  New  York. 
Even  at  a  later  period,  when  the  measures  of  Parliament  and  the 
ministry  had  become  very  much  the  settled  colonial  policy  of  the 
parent  country,  the  Congress  of  1774  closed  its  brief  session  with  a 
contingent  adjournment,  that  leil  it  doubtful  whether  the  colonies 
would  again  be  found  acting  in  concert.  It  was  not  until  the  wearied 
patience  of  the  people  was  worn  out,  and  the  outraged  sense  of  free- 
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dom  driven  to  the  last  resort,  that  the  coalition  of  the  colonies  begnn 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  permanence.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  it  be- 
came apparent  to  the  philosophic  eye,  what  had  long  been  the  ten- 
dency of  all  things,  touching  the  relations  between  those  distinct 
communities.  Together  they  had  sought  redress  for  their  grievances 
together  they  declared  their  rights — they  appealed,  petitioned,  re- 
monstrated together — and,  when  they  encountered  the  same  repulse 
and  the  same  disappointment,  they  *  associated*  under  solemn  pledges 
— *  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honour,  and  love  of  country' — for  a 
combined,  pacific  resistance,  (October  20,  1774.)  At  length,  when 
all  had  failed,  and  they  saw  that  the  hour  had  come  for  the  last  ap- 
peal, they  bowed  down  together  in  *  public  humiliation,  fasting,  and 
prayer,'  and  with  hearts  thus  strengthened,  they  stood  prepared  to 
face  the  common  danger.  It  was  one  war  to  all.  Blood  was  soon 
shed;  and  that  blood,  poured  out  for  the  common  cause  of  all,  was 
Che  seal  of  the  Union. 

**  Nor  is  it  extraordinary,  that  the  chief  inducement  to  union  should 
have  been  found  in  the  sense  of  common  danger ;  for  there  was 
many  an  obstacle  that  required  the  hand  of  time  to  smooth  down. 
The  great  difference  in  the  characteristics  of  the  various  colonists, 
at  their  first  settlements,  would,  of  course,  long  continue  to  modify 
and  sway  the  feelings  and  habits  of  their  descendants.  The 
elements  of  religious  animosity  had  been  brought  to  the  country. 
Tlie  two  great  parties  that  divided  England  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, were  not  unrepresented  among  their  countrymen  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  There  was  a  race  of  puritans  and  a  race  of  cavaliers, 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  they  had  found  much  in  common 
in  their  tempers  of  life.  Indeed,  there  were,  it  is  familiarly  known, 
many  causes  of  positive  antipathy^-religious  diiierences — ^boundary 
disputes— clashing  interests  and  jealousies.  Besides,  during  the 
whole  colonial  times,  there  was  very  little,  apart  from  the  one  con- 
necting principle  we  have  above  referred  to,  that  was  calculated  to 
■lake  one  colony  of  importance  in  the  estimation  of  another.  What- 
ever a  odony  was  unable  to  supply  its  own  inhabitants  with,  was 
obtained  from  the  mother  country.  This  was  an  obvious  and  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  policy  which  was  restrictive  on  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  colonies.  It  was  in  a  great  measure 
in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  colonists;  for  Old  England 
had  a  place  in  their  hearts ;  but  what  was  New  England  to  Virginia, 
or  Virginia  to  New  England  ?  When  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
were  dwelling  in  the  different  settlements  in  this  country  travelled 
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out  of  tlie  household  of  their  respective  ooloniesy  they  travelled  not 
to  the  other  colonies,  but  to  the  old  country.  Whatever  external 
symfMUhies  existed,  were  for  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  The  filial 
fueling  still  survived,  and  it  gave  place  but  slowly  to  the  fraternal 
feeling.  It  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  when  London  ex- 
perienoed  the  calamity  of  the  great  fire,  in  1666,  contributions  wero 
made  by  the  colonists  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  There  was  a 
manifestation  of  sympathy  for  a  misfortune  in  England,  precisely 
analogous  to  that  which  has  been  prompt  in  its  action,  when,  of  late 
years,  similar  calamities  have  befallen  several  cities  of  the  Union* 
There  is  quoted  in  Governor  Hutchinson's  History  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts,  a  curious  expression  of  the  state  of  the  popular  fed- 
ing,  as  it  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  not  only  to* 
wards  the  parent  country,  but  in  its  inter-colonial  relations;  it  would 
seem  that  as  early  as  1728,  some  imputation  of  thoughts  of  ind^ 
pendence  had  attached  to  the  chief  colony  of  New  England,  which 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  disavow,  in  address  by  a  deputation  to  the 
council.    The  disavowal  was  couched  in  the  following  language ; 

**  *  IVom  the  tiniTermI  loyaltj  of  the  people,  even  beyond  any  other  part  of  Us 
■lajesty*!  dominkma,  it  b  ebenrd  to  imagine  they  can  have  thooghti  of  indepen- 
dency; and  to  ahow  the  revene,  it  ia  the  ooatom  Ibr  all  peraona  eoming  frosa 
thenoe  for  London,  thoogh  they,  and  their  ftthera,  and  grandfttfaera,  were  bom 
in  New  England,  to  aay,  and  alwayi  deem  it,  coming  **home,**  aa  natural^  aa  if 
bom  in  London;  ao  that  it  may  be  aaid,  withoat  being  Indicrona,  that  it  wonM 
not  be  more  abaurd  to  place  one  of  hia  majeBty*a  beef.«atera  to  watch  a  child  in 
the  cradle,  that  it  doea  not  riae  and  eat  ita  ftther*a  throat,  than  to  guard  thooe 
infimt  odoniea  to  prevent  their  ahaking  off  the  Britiah  yoke.  Beaidea,  thej  are 
ao  diatinct  fi^m  one  another  in  their  fimna  of  gofemment,  in  their  reUi^ona  ritea, 
in  their  emulation  of  trade,  and  oonaeqnently  in  their  affectiooa,  thai  they  can 
never  be  anppoacd  to  unite  in  ao  dangeroui  an  enterpriie.* — HuUhin»9n'9  Hki»rf^ 
vol,  ii^  p.  319,  note, 

*'  Who  could  have  conceived  that,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  a 
land  so  innocently  loyal,  should  produce  such  men  as  James  Otis 
and  Josiah  Quincy,  the  Adamses,  and  Hancock,  and  Warren— or 
that,  vrith  one  heart  and  one  mind,  the  colonies  from  New  Hampshire 
to  Georgia,  should  be  found  united  in  their  '  dangerous  enterprize.* 

**  Something  very  like  the  feeling  so  strongly  expressed  in  the  pas* 
sage  we  have  just  quoted,  may  be  traced  down  to  the  period  of  the 
change  in  the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain,  that  led  to  resistance. 
*  Home*  was  the  significant  and  endearing  epithet  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  applied  to  the  mother  country.  It  is  manifest,  too,  both 
from  documentary  history  and  from  private  correspondence,  how 
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limited  was  the  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
colonies.  In  the  biographies  of  those  whose  movements  were  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  be  traced  and  recorded,  we  recollect  but  few 
instances  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Washington,  in  1756,  travelled 
as  far  to  the  eastward  as  Boston,  and  in  1757,  visited  Philadelphia: 
but  both  these  visits  were  occasioned  by  peculiar  demands  of  a  public 
nature,  connected  with  the  French  war, — ^the  first,  for  the  purpose  of 
a  personal  interview  with  the  commander-in-chief.  General  Shirley ; 
the  second,  to  attend  a  conference  of  governors  and  officers,  sum- 
nK>ned  by  Lord  Loudoun.  Mr.  Quincy's  visit  to  the  southern  and 
middle  colonies  was,  it  is  obvious  from  the  record  of  it,  an  under- 
taking of  quite  an  unusual  character.  No  other  instance  of  the 
kind  occurs  at  present  to  our  recollection,  except  a  visit  to  Boston  of 
two  of  the  Philadelphia  patriots — ^John  Dickinson  and  John  Reed— 
a  ftw  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, indeed,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  had  a  very  extensive  perso- 
nal fiimiliarity  with  many  of  the  colonies."* 

With  every  increase  in  the  habit  of  union,  there  was  increase 
of  security  for  person  and  property,  accompanied  by  a  diminti- 
tion  of  its  cost — increased  power  of  production  and  accumula- 
tion— ^increased  facility  for  the  improvement  of  physical  and 
moral  condition — all  tending  to  improvement  of  political  condi- 
tioDf  and  further  increase  in  the  tendency  to  united  action.  The 
Union,  as  is  above  well  said,  **  was  not  made."  It  grew  as  the 
TREES  GROW,  and  so  would  it  grow  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  were 
it  permitted — ^were  men  to  relinquish  the  trade  of  war,  and  to 
forbear  applying  the  remedies  of  Mr.  Malthus — allowing  both 
population  and  wealth  to  grow,  as  nature  would  have  them  da 

In  the  early  part  of  their  history,  we  find  sundry  interferences 
with  the  perfect  security  of  person  and  property.  In  some 
cases,  differences  of  religious  opinion  were  regarded  as  crimi- 
nal In  others,  the  law  of  inheritance  tended  to  the  establish- 
ment of  inequality.  In  a  third  class,  men  were  compelled  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  churches  whose  doc- 
trines were  at  variance  with  their  own.  The  inexpediency  of 
such  interferences  with  the  rights  of  individuals  was  obvious 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  public  opinion  was  pre- 
pared for  their  abolition,  when  the  attempt  of  the  mother 

•  New  York  Review,  April  1839.  p.  326. 
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country  to  establish  taxation  without  representation,  produced 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Among  the  first  fruits  of 
that  independence,  we  find,  in  most  of  the  states,  the  abolition 
of  the  laws  of  entail  and  of  primogeniture,  by  which  measure 
the  owners  of  property  were  restored  the  right  of  distributing  it 
among  their  children  and  friends  in  such  manner  as  they  might 
deem  expedient,  and  of  those  laws  by  which  individuals  were 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  religious  worship, 
leaving  every  man  to  select  such  church  as  might  be  most 
agreeable  to  him.  The  ability  to  carry  into  effect  the  dcternni- 
nation  to  secede  from  Great  Britain,  and  thus  obtain  increased 
freedom  of  action — increased  security  of  person  and  property 
^was  a  consequence  of  the  peaceful  course  that  had  been  pur- 
sued, by  which  had  been  produced  harmony  of  action  among  nu- 
merous colonies  scattered  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles.  Had  they  been  accustomed  to  make  war  upon,  and  to 
plunder,  each  other,  they  could  have  ofiered  no  resistance,  and 
each  in  succession  would  have  been  compelled  to  admit  the  right 
that  was  asserted  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country.  By  their 
union  they  obtained  the  power  to  establish  their  claim  to  sel^ 
government.* 

*  M.  de  Toqaeville  nys,  **  Small  nations  have,  therefore,  ever  been  the  crtiflea 
of  political  liberty;  and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  lost  their  immonitiee  b^ 
extending  their  dominions,  shows  that  the  freedom  they  enjoyed  was  more  a  oonse- 
quenoe  of  their  inferior  size  than  of  the  character  of  the  people.  *  *  *  It  may 
be  advanced  with  confidence,  that  the  existence  of  a  great  repnblic  wiH  always  be 
exposed  to  far  greater  perils  than  that  of  a  small  one.  All  the  passions  which 
are  most  fatal  to  republican  institutions,  spread  with  an  increasing  territory, 
whilst  the  virtues  tirhich  maintain  their  dignity,  do  not  augment  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. The  ambition  of  the  citizens  increases  with  Uie  power  of  the  state; 
the  strength  of  parties  with  the  importance  of  the  ends  they  have  in  view;  but 
that  devotion  to  the  common  weal,  which  is  the  surest  check  on  destructive  pa»> 
■ions,  is  not  stronger  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  republic.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
proved  without  difficulty,  that  it  is  less  powerful  and  less  sincere.  The  arrogance 
of  wealth,  and  the  dejection  of  wretchedness,  capital  cities  of  unwonted  extent, 
a  lax  morality,  a  vulgar  egotism,  and  a  great  confusion  of  interests,  are  the  dan- 
gers which  almost  invariably  arise  from  the  magnitude  of  states.  •  •  •  • 
It  may,  therefore,  be  asserted  as  a  general  proposition,  that  noUiing  u  more  op^ 
posed  to  the  well-being  and  the  freedom  of  man  than  vast  empires.** — Demoeraey 
in  America,  vol.  t.,  p.  343. 

Thaw  views  are  singularly  opposed  to  the  lessons  taught  us  by  an  examination 
of  the  history  of  the  world.    The  people  of  France  are  vasUy  mort  free  than 
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Rejecting  the  control  of  the  mother  country,  they  established 
their  independence,  but  in  other  respects  the  changes  were  un« 
important  The  changes  of  form  were,  in  most  cases,  little 
more  than  a  record  of  those  which  had  long  before  taken  place 
in  the  spirit  of  government  In  several  cases  the  states  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  elections  and  to  act  under  their  colonial  char- 
ters, as  Rhode  Island  still  does.  They  were  before  free,  in  fact 
— they  had  now,  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  government,  secured 
the  perpetuity  of  that  freedom.  Since  that  time  the  Union  has 
been  greatly  extended.  The  original  thirteen  states  have  grown 
to  twenty-six,  including  the  Spaniards  and  French  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  who,  like  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  are  rapidly  merging  those  titles  in  that  of 
American. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  does  man  enjoy  so  fully  the  right  of 
employing  his  time,  his  talent,  and  his  capital,  in  such  way  as 
he  may  deem  likely  to  be  most  productive :  in  none  is  he  so 

when  divided  among  the  toveteignB  of  Navarre  and  Provence,  Borgondy  and 
England.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  are  much  more  free  than  when  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland  constituted  separate  nations.  Those  of  tlio  United  Statea 
are  in6nitely  more  so  than  when  the  English,  the  l)utch,  and  the  Swedes,  and 
the  French,  had  their  independent  establishments  on  the  coast  of  America.  Small 
aationfl  can  never  enjoy  the  same  freedom  as  large  ones,  as  the  more  wide  their 
extent,  the  greater  is  their  security  from  the  ruk  of  war.  The  slightest  occur, 
rence  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  people  of  a  small  state,  and  if  at  liberty  to  act  on 
the  instant,  war  is  declared,  whereas  the  necessity  for  asking  the  aid  of  its  aa. 
aodates  gives  time  fbr  reflection  and  negotiation.  Those  associates  are  less  ex- 
eited— perhaps  perfectly  cool— and  they  judge  with  calmness  of  the  measures  ne- 
ceasary  to  be  adopted.  Had  Kentucky  stood  alone,  she  would  have  been  at  war 
with  Spain,  for  the  right  of  deposite  at  New  Orleans:  had  Louisiana  stood  alone, 
ahe  would  have  made  war  with  Spain  for  Florida,  and  would  have  united  with 
the  people  of  Texas  in  making  war  upon  Mexico:  had  New  York  and  Vermont 
■tood  alone,  they  might  have  engaged  in  war  for  the  support  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  in  their  contest  with  Great  Britain:  and  Maine,  if  alone,  would  have 
waged  war  with  the  same  power  for  the  disputed  territory.  The  people  most  dis- 
tant  from  the  scene  of  action  look  on  with  coolness,  and  thus  peace  is  preserved. 
The  greater  the  union  among  men — the  larger  the  empires — ^the  less  liability  is 
there  of  war — ^the  more  advantageously  can  labour  be  applied — ^the  more  rapid 
is  the  accumulation  of  wealth — the  more  rapid  is  the  increase  of  the  labourer's 
reward,  enabling  him  to  improve  his  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition 
I  the  more  rapid  is  the  increase  of  his  proportion  of  the  product  of  labour, 
:  him  to  assert  and  to  establish  his  right  to  perfect  equality  of  political 
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free  to  consume  the  product,  or  to  exchange  it  with  those  who 
may  possess  commodities  that  he  desires  to  obtain:  in  none  does 
he  exercise  the  same  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  action  of  its  officers. 

The  extraordinary  interferences  of  the  nations  of  the  eastern 
continent  with  the  trade  of  the  United  States,  during  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  violent  cevulsion  following  the 
peace  of  1S16,  produced  a  tendency  to  the  imposition  of  restric- 
lions  upon  exchanges  with  foreign  nations ;  but  it  is  gradually 
wearing  off,  and  will  probably  soon  disappear.  There  still  re- 
main, in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  restrictions  upon  the  right  of 
association  for  the  purpose  of  trading;  and  thus  individuals,  de- 
sirous of  forming  associations,  are  compelled  to  apply  for  char- 
ters, which  are  granted  as  privileges  to  some,  while  refused  to 
others;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  population,  of  wealth,  and  of  intelligence,  men  will  be 
permitted  to  associate  and  to  trade  with  each  other  in  such  way 
as  they  may  deem  most  advantageous. 

The  following  passage,  from  M.  de  Beaumont,*  describes 
very  accurately  the  spectacle  that  is  presented  by  the  United 
States. 

^Of  all  nations  this  is  perhaps  the  one  whose  government 
affords  the  least  scope  for  glory.  None  has  the  burden  of  direct- 
ing her.  It  is  her  nature  and  her  passion  to  go  by  herself.  The 
conduct  of  affairs  does  not  depend  upon  a  certain  number  of 
persons;  it  is  the  work  of  all.  The  efforts  are  universal;  and 
any  individual  impulse  would  only  interfere  with  the  general 
movement  In  this  country  political  ability  consists  not  in  doing, 
but  in  standing  off  and  leUing  alone.  Magnificent  is  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  whole  people  moving  and  governing  itself; — but  no- 
where do  individuals  appear  so  small. 

*'The  United  States  do  great  things;  their  inhabitants  are 
clearing  the  forests  of  America,  and  introducing  the  civilization 
of  Europe  into  the  depths  of  savage  solitude;  they  extend  over 
half  an  hemisphere;  their  ships  carry  everywhere  their  name 
and  their  riches;  but  these  great  results  are  due  to  a  thousand 
isolated  exertions  which  no  superior  power  directs,  to  a  thou- 

*  Marie,  ou  TEicUvage  auz  Etati  Unis. 
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sand  middling  capacities  which  never  invoke  the  aid  of  an  in- 
telligence superior  to  themselves.'' 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  this  picture,  and  such  must 
be  the  case  in  all  governments,  in  proportion  as  the  people 
learn  to  manage  their  own  business.  In  what  should  they 
"invoke  the  aid  of  an  intelligence  superior  to  themselves?'' 
Is  it  to  teach  the  pioneers  of  civilization  the  best  mode 
of  clearing  the  forests?  or  the  merchant  where  he  shall  send 
his  ships?  or  what  he  shall  send  in  them?  It  is  believed  that 
both  understand  their  business  better  than  any  government  agent 
could  direct  them,  and  thus  they  are  left  to  regulate  their  own 
aflairs,  and  prosper.  In  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  nation 
is  government  confined  to  its  legitimate  object — the  protection 
of  person  and  property.  The  vessel  of  state  is  allowed  to  sail 
before  the  wind  in  an  open  sea,  instead  of  being  brought  into 
narrow  and  crooked  passages  requiring  "superior  intelligence" 
in  the  pilot  to  carry  her  through  in  safety.  "None  has  the  bur- 
den of  directing  her,"  and  as  a  consequence,  in  no  nation  is  there 
80  little  "scope  for  glory."  In  none  do  "individuals  appear  so 
small,"  because  in  none  are  they  permitted  so  little  to  disturb  the 
operations  of  the  community.  In  exact  proportion  with  the  in- 
crease of  self-government,  is  there  in  every  nation  this  tendency 
to  diminution  in  the  "  scope  for  glory."  Henry  VIII.  changed 
the  religion  of  England  without  difficulty.  James  II.  was 
ejected,  because  his  opinions  differed  from  those  of  the  majority. 
Louis  XIV.  repealed  the  edict  of  Nantz.  He  destroyed  or  ex- 
pelled hundreds  of  thousands  for  difference  of  religious  belief. 
Charles  X  was  himself  expelled  for  attempting  to  restrain  the 
expression  of  opinion.  In  Great  Britain,  the  sovereign  is  a  per- 
son of  much  less  importance  than  is  the  sovereign  of  Russia,  or 
of  Austria.  Even  Lord  Melbourne  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  hold 
nearly  the  same  language,  because  both  feel  that  the  people 
are  their  masters.  In  the  United  States,  the  presidents  and  their 
secretaries  are  changed  without  a  change  of  policy,  because 
public  opinion,  as  represented  in  Congress,  indicates  the  course 
to  be  pursued,  and  they  must  conform  themselves  thereto. 

The  machine  of  government  moves  itself.  Even  the  treasury 
fiUs  itself;  and  the  only  difficulty  has  been  to  contrive  the  means 
of  emptying  it  of  the  surplus  that  has  accumulated.  In  France, 
VOL.  III. — 26 
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on  the  contrary,  the  ministers  assume  the  regulation  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  whole  nation,  and  almost  all  are  obliged  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  government  One  is  a  dealer  in 
tobacco;  a  second  is  a  maitre  de  poste;  a  third  wants  a  bi*evet; 
a  fourth,  permission  to  twrk  a  mine  upon  his  own  estate;  &c., 
4&C.  Interfering,  as  it  does,  with  the  private  business  of  so 
great  a  body  of  people,  the  best  talent  must  be  secured,  in 
order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  injustice.*  In  addition  to  all 
these  affairs  of  individuals,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
collection  of  immense  sums  of  money  for  the  public  service. 
Such  is  also  the  case  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  best  talent  is  always  en- 
gaged, at  high  salaries,  in  the  service  of  the  government;  when,  if 
that  government  were  confined  to  its  legitimate  object — the  secur 
rity  of  person  and  property — moderate  ability  would  suffice,  and 
the  ablest  men  of  the  nation  might  be  employed  more  advantage- 
ously to  the  community  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope have  had  the  strongest  desire  to  promote  the  well-being 
and  happiness  of  their  subjects,  but  the  present  state  of  the  several 
nations  of  the  continent  is  evidence  how  little  they  have  accom- 
plished, and  such  is  the  result,  because  it  is  impossible  that  any 
human  being  should  understand  the  best  mode  of  regulating  the 
business  of  millions.  The  experience  of  the  world  has  proved 
that  man  does  not  possess  the  powers  of  mind  necessary  to 
such  an  object,  and  that  if  he  did,  he  should  not  be  trusted  with 
the  power  to  perform  it  Even  the  best  of  them,  those  whose 
name»  are  handed  down  to  posterity  as  benefactors  of  the  hu- 
man race,  have  lavished  enormous  sums,  wrung  from  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  erection  of  palaces,  theatres,  and  other  buildings,  for 
the  gratification  of  their  vanity  and  the  decoration  of  the  par- 
ticular spot  that  they  have  chosen  to  honour  with  their  pre- 
sence.   Others,  under  the  mistaken  idea  of  patronizing  the  arts, 

*  **It  is  evident  that  a  eentnd  goTernment  acquires  immeiiM  power  wuen 
miited  to  administratiTe  oentraliation.  Tlius  oombined,  it  accnstoma  men  to  wt 
their  own  will  habitually  and  completely  aside;  to  submit  not  only  for  onoe  or 
upon  one  point,  but  in  every  respect  and  at  all  times.** — De  TheqtuviUe^  voL  i, 
p,  116.  The  system  of  France  is  here  fully  described,  and  it  must  be  obvious  to 
tha  reader  that  such  a  system,  tending  to  the  eonoentiwtioo  of  power,  cannot  wilb- 
l  the  ohangv  that  most  refolt  from  the  ooostuit  inoreMO  of  wealth. 
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have  expended,  and  do  now  expend,  large  sums  in  the  support 
of  theatres  and  galleries,  that  the  people  of  Paris,  Milan,  Na- 
ples, or  Lisbon,  may,  at  the  expense  of  other  portions  of  the 
community,  have  at  a  cheap  rate  the  enjoyment  for  which  they 
should  pay  its  full  value.  Even  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris,  the 
resort  of  the  gay  and  the  fashionable,  is  supported  out  of  taxes 
paid  by  men  whose  families  average  but  six  sous*  each,  per 
day,  for  their  support.  The  many  are  deprived  of  the  neces- 
^nes  of  life,  in  order  that  the  few  may  enjoy  its  luxuries. 
In  passing  through  the  United  States,  from  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  with  a  population  respectively 
of  81, 79,  and  63  to  a  square  mile,  to  Arkansas,  with  1,  we  find, 
with  diminished  wealth  and  population,  a  deterioration  of  politi- 
cal condition.  In  no  part  of  the  world  does  practical  democracy 
exist  to  the  same  extent  as  in  New  England — in  none  do  all 
classes  enjoy  the  same  equality  of  rights — in  none  is  there  the 
same  equality  of  duties — in  none  is  there  the  same  tendency  to 
united  actionf — in  none  so  near  an  approach  to  equality  of  phy- 
sical, moral,  intellectual,  and  political  condition.];    We  have 

*  See  vol  it.,  p.  996. 

t  ■*  It  is  not  impoMible  to  ronoeive  the  rorpaasin;  liberty  which  the  Amerieane 
•njoy;  eome  idea  may  likewiae  be  formed  of  the  extreme  equality  that  anbaista 
•mon^  them;  but  the  political  aetiTity  which  pervades  the  United  States  mint  be 
•een  in  order  to  be  uodentood.  No  aooner  do  you  aet  foot  on  the  American  aoil, 
than  you  are  stunned  by  a  kind  of  tumult;  a  confbaed  clamour  is  heard  on  every 
side;  and  a  thousand  simultaneous  voices  demand  the  immediate  smtisfaction  of 
their  soelal  wanti.  Every  thing  is  in  motion  around  yon;  here,  the  people  of 
one  quarter  of  a  town  are  met  to  decide  upon  the  buildinjf  of  a  church;  there,  the 
deetion  of  a  representative  is  going  on;  a  litUe  Airther,  the  delegates  of  a  district 
are  posting  to  the  town  in  order  to  consult  upon  some  local  improvements;  or  in 
another  place  the  labourers  of  a  village  quit  their  ploughs  to  deliberate  upon  the 
project  of  a  road  or  a  public  school  Meetings  are  called  lor  the  sole  purpose  of 
declaring  their  disapprobation  of  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  government; 
whilst  in  other  assemblies  the  dtiiens  salute  the  authorities  of  the  day  as  the 
ftthers  of  their  country.  Societies  are  formed  which  regard  drunkenness  as  the 
principal  cause  of  the  evils  under  which  the  state  labours,  and  which  solemnly 
bind  themselves  to  give  a  constant  example  of  temperance.** — Ih  Tbe^umttt, 
Demoermey  in  Ameriea^  vol.  tt.,  p.  IBS. 

t  The  Mowing  passage  from  the  Nmth  American  Review,  in  relation  to  the 
charge  of  aristocracy,  so  ftequenUy  brought  against  New  England,  is  so  just,  that 
we  cannot  omit  offering  it  to  the  reader. 

**  We  are  not  sorry  to  have  this  topic  brought  in  our  way,  connecting  itseIC  ■■ 
it  does,  with  some  points  on  which  we  were  touching  in  our  last  number.    We 
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already  examined  ihis  subject  very  much  at  large,*  and  have 
shown  that  with  the  diminution  of  population,  as  we  pass  from 
state  to  state,  we  find  a  constantly  diminishing  security  of  per- 
son and  property,  accompanied  by  a  constant  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  the  product  of  labour  that  is  required  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

In  passing  towards  the  south,  the  most  remarkable  change 
that  meets  our  view,  is  that  produced  by  the  existence  of  negro 
slavery.  This  exists  in  all  the  states  south  of  latitude  40%  being 
thirteen  in  number. 

Few  questions  have  been  agitated  within  the  present  century, 
about  which  more  has  been  written  than  upon  the  subject  of 

there  had  occation  to  remark  upon  complaints,  current  in  certain  quarters,  re- 
specting some  supposed  peculiarities  of  the  New  England  character.  There  ara 
others,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have  come  under  our  notice,  and  probably  un- 
der that  of  most  of  oar  readers;  and  they  happen  to  be  of  that  kind,  that  if 
they  oould  be  substantiated,  would  prove  the  population  in  question  to  be  not 
only  very  blamcable  on  other  accounts,  but  to  be  capable  of  resisting,  with  a 
■operhuman  perversity,  some  of  the  most  imperious  influences  under  which 
ohmracter  is  formed.  Till  all  signs  fail,  it  may  be  pretty  safely  predicted,  that, 
of  a  people  circomstanoed  in  childhood  and  youth  like  that  of  New  England,  ftw 
will  be  found  manifesting,  in  later  life,  either  the  arrogance  and  narrownea  of 
a  caste  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  servile  deference  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  as- 
■ociates  on  the  other. 

^  Aritiocracyf  for  instance,  in  New  England!  In  New  England,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  where,  by  the  fast  colouring  chemics  of  the  ooramon  schools,  the 
boys  are  all  dyed  in  the  wool  with  democracy  :•— with  democracy,  not  in  some 
conventional  sense,  which  in  one  or  another  part  of  tlie  country,  the  word  may 
have  in  thu  year  or  in  that;  but  with  the  conviction  and  the  feeling  of  a  perfect 
equality  among  men,  except  so  far  as  merit  makes  a  difference.  Aristocracy  in 
New  England!  where,  in  the  collisions  and  friendships  and  rivalries  of  childhood, 
collected  in  masses,  not  divided  into  ranks,  the  very  last  thing  thought  of  is  the 
distinction  between  more  or  less  pocket  money,  or  a  homelier  or  gayer  dress,  and 
the  sfutre^s  son  is  no  better  than  the  day  labourer's,  unless  he  happens  to  be 
able,  which  it  is  likely  he  will  not,  to  get  a  longer  lesson,  or  strike  a  harder  bk>w. 
We  are  not  arguing  to  clods,  or  we  would  take  more  pains  to  show,  that,  in  such 
assooiations,  it  is  the  bright,  and  the  bold,  and  the  amiable,  who  will  take  the 
lead,  and  not  the  high  born,  if  such  an  element  there  were;  and  that  the  difierent 
experiences  of  later  life  will  be  incompetent  to  undo  the  discipline  there  applied, 
and  quell  the  spirit  there  engendered,  and  make  the  one  class  craven,  and  the 
other  domineering.  Till  we  have  men  among  ua,  who  never  were  boys,  or  till 
our  boys  are  brought  up  in  a  different  manner  from  what  now  prevails,  it  might 
■eem  that  we  were  tolerably  safe  against  any  disoomfert  ariaing  from  the  ovor- 
bearing  spirit  of  an  aristocracy.** 

•  Vol.  iln  chap,  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv. 
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negro  slavery — ^few,  in  r^ard  to  vrhich  there  has  been  les»  dis- 
position to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  history.  Almost  all  appear 
to  believe  that,  because  it  now  exists,  it  must  always  conti- 
nue to  do  so,  unless  laws  be  passed  for  its  abolition.  Almost 
all  are  disposed  to  interfere  in  some  way  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing  it  Some  desire  immediate,  others  gradual,  eman- 
cipation— and  some  would  transport  to  Africa  the  whole  labour- 
power  of  the  south,  regardless  of  the  eflect  upon  both  master 
and  slave.  We  believe  that  no  such  interferences  are  neces- 
sary— not  only  so,  but  that  they  must  be  positively  injurious — 
and  we  also  believe,  that  the  great  object  of  improving  the 
physical,  moral,  and  political  condition  of  the  slaves,  will  be 
best  promoted  by  abstinence  from  action.  Slavery  has  existed 
throughout  the  world,  even  in  those  parts  in  which  man  is  now 
most  free.  It  ceased  in  Scotland  only  in  1755.*  It  was 
still  in  existence  in  England  in  1775,t  and  some  remnants 
of  it  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  northern  counties,  as  we  have 
already  showa^    In  France  it  continued  until  the  revolution.^ 

*  Pierioaf  to  the  year  1755,  all  ooUiert  and  other  penona  empbyed  in  eoal 
worka  were,  by  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  in  a  atate  of  alaTery.  They,  and 
their  wifea  and  children,  if  they  had  asaitted  fat  a  certain  period  at  coal  work, 
beeame  the  property  of  the  eoal  mastera,  and  were  tranalerable  with  the  coal. 
work,  in  the  aame  manner  aa  the  alavea  on  a  Weat  Indian  eatate^— X>r.  Cldami^ 
Lmdam  Athtnmnn,  Ao.  461,  p,  600. 

t  •*The  ooUiera  and  aaltera  of  the  north  were  bondamen  until  the  year  1775, 
and  did  not  feel  gniMi  when  their  fettera  were  knocked  off  by  the  15  Georfe  IIL 
They  were  ao  liir  from  deairing  or  prizingr  Uie  Ueaaingr  conferred  on  them,  thai 
they  eateemed  the  intereat  taken  in  their  freedom  to  be  a  mere  deaire  on  the  part 
of  their  proprietora  to  get  rid  of  what  they  called  head  and  larigald  money,  paya- 
Ue  to  them  when  a  female  of  their  nnraber,  by  bearing  a  child,  made  an  addition 
to  the  live  Btoek  of  their  maater*a  property.**— IF«de*«  MiddU  and  WorHmg 

X  Vol  ii.,  p.  977. 

4  •'Beaidea  the  aerft  thna  gradually  aaumilated  to  Taaaala,  there  were  other 
aerft  whoee  atate  of  alavery  waa  aa  diatinct  and  ondiaguiaed  aa  that  of  the  Rnaaiaa 
cnltiTiAora  ia  now:  they  exiated  for  aome  time  in  oonaidorable  nnmbera,  and  ooo- 
tinned  to  exiat  in  aeveral  provinoeo  up  to  the  era  of  the  rerolutioa.  We  will  aay 
iomething  of  theae  before  we  proceed  to  the  metayen.  They  were  Ibond  on  the 
eatatee  of  the  orown,  of  lay  individuala,  and  of  eccleaiaatica,  under  the  name  of 
mainmortablea,  whioh  waa  need  indifferently  with  thai  of  aerf;  and  appeara  to 
have  bean  eonaidered  aynonymooa  with  it  They  were  attached  to  the  aoil,  and 
If  tbay  caoapad  from  it,  were  reatored  by  the  interftrenoe  of  the  tribonak  to  their 
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It  still  exists  in  varioas  parts  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India.* 


ownen,  to  whom  their  penoni  and  those  of  their  posterity  belonged.  They  were 
incapable  of  transmitting  property :  if  they  acquired  any,  their  owners  might 
seixe  it  at  their  death;  the  exercise  of  this  right  was  in  Ibll  Tigoar,  and  some 
startling  instances  led  Loais  XVI.  to  make  a  ieeble  attempt  at  a  partial  emanei- 
palion.  Proprietors^  exercising  their  drvU  de  tiitte,  as  it  was  called,  had  fimed 
the  reloctant  tribunals  of  the  king  to  deliver  into  their  hands  the  prqierty  of  de- 
ceased citizens  who  had  been  long  settled  as  respectable  inhabitants  in  different 
towns  of  France,  some  even  in  Paris  itself;  hot  who  were  proved  to  have  been 
originally  serfii  on  the  estates  of  the  claimants.  The  contrast  between  the  eon- 
dition  of  these  poor  people  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  popolation,  became  then 
loo  strong  to  be  endured;  but  though  the  naturally  kind  feelings  of  Louis  appear 
to  have  been  roused  upon  the  occasion,  he  ventured  no  &rtlier,  than  to  give  liberty 
to  the  serft  or  mainmortables  on  his  own  domains,  and  to  abolish  indirectly  the 
droit  de  suite,  by  fefbidding  his  tribunals  to  seise  the  person  or  property  of  serft, 
who  had  oooe  beoome  domiciled  in  free  districts.  In  the  edict  published  by  the 
unfortunate  monarch  on  this  subject,  he  declares  that  this  state  of  slavery  exists 
in  several  of  his  provinces,  and  includes  a  great  number  of  his  subjects;  and  la- 
menting that  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  ransom  them  all,  he  states  thai  his  respeel 
for  the  rights  of  property  will  not  allow  him  to  interfere  between  them  and  their 
ownen,  but  he  expresses  a  hope  that  hb  example  and  the  love  of  homaiii^  so 
fwimliiiT  to  the  French  people,  would  lead  under  his  reign  to  the  entire  emaaci» 
patioo  of  all  his  subject^'* 

*  **  In  every  Mahratta  household  of  consequenee  they  (the  slaves)  are  deemed 
indispensable.  They  are  also  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  rice,  and  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  ill  fed  and  worse  dothed, 
and  most  wretched  in  their  appearance.  They  are  often  extremely  ill  treated, 
and  may  be  flogged  at  the  discretion  of  the  roaster,  imprisoned  or  pot  in  the 
stocks;  and  there  is  hardly  a  criminal  calendar  which  does  not  contain  oases  of 
wounding,  or  even  murdering  slaves.  Many  are  born  slaves;  some  are  kidnap- 
ped by  men-stealers  of  a  particular  dass,  or  are  made  prisoners  in  battle;  others 
•re  sold  into  slavery,  in  times  of  feraine,  by  their  parents.  In  Canara,  with  a 
popnUtion  of  1,000,000,  in  1837,  there  were  80,000  slaves.'* 

**  In  Mysore,  Cong,  Cochin,  and  Travancore,  slavery  prevails.  All  the  jaghi- 
redars,  zumindars,  principal  Brahmins,  and  talookdars,  employ  domestic  slaves  in 
their  eetablishmenti,  and  in  every  Mahratta  household  of  consequence  they  are 
oonsidered  indispensable.  They  are  also  empbyed  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  ill  fed  and  worse 
dothed,  and  most  wretched  in  their  appearance.  They  are  often  extramely  ill 
treated,  and  may  be  flogged  at  tiie  discretion  of  the  master,  imprisoned  or  put  in 
the  stocks;  and  there  is  hardly  a  criminal  calendar  which  does  not  contain  many 
eases  of  wounding,  or  even  murdering  slaves.  *  *  *  It  was  the  practice  of 
the  British  to  sdl  the  slaves  off  the  estate  in  deftnlt  of  the  pablic  does,  and  in 
many  eases  to  separate  patents  feom  ehildren,  wives  from  hosbands,  and  thns  to 
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The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  England  are  thus 
stated: 

**  Thirteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  final  establishment 
of  the  Saxons.  Eight  hundred  of  these  had  passed  away,  and  the 
Normans  had  been  for  two  centuries  settled  here,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  body  of  cultivators  was  still  precisely  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Russian  serf.  During  the  next  three  hundred,  the  un- 
limited labour  rents  paid  by  the  villeins  for  the  lands  allotted  to  them 
were  gradually  commuted  for  definite  services,  still  payable  in  kind ; 
and  they  had  a  legal  right  to  the  hereditary  occupation  of  their  copy- 
holds. Two  hundred  years  have  barely  elapsed  since  the  change  to 
this  extent  became  quite  universal,  or  since  the  personal  bondage  of 
the  villeins  ceased  to  exist  among  us.  The  last  claim  of  villenage 
recorded  in  our  courts  was  in  the  15th  of  James  I.,  1618.  Instances 
probably  existed  some  time  after  this.  The  ultimate  cessation  of 
ike  right  to  demand  their  stipulated  services  in  kind  has  been  since 
hnmgkt  ahout^  silently  and  imperceptibly  ^  not  by  positive  law;for^ 
when  other  personal  services  were  abolished  at  the  restorationj 
those  of  copyholders  were  excepted  and  reserved. 

^'Throughout  Giermany  similar  changes  are  now  taking  place,  on 
the  land;  they  are  perfected  perhaps  nowhere,  and  in  some  large 
districts  they  exhibit  themselves  in  very  backward  stages."* 

With  the  increased  productiveness  of  labour,  the  labourers 
have  taken  a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  the  product, 
and  have  experienced  a  constantly  increasing  facility  in  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  giving  them  the  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence, and  the  habit  of  self-government. 

The  labour  of  the  United  States  at  large  is  more  productive 
than  that  of  any  other  country ,t  and  the  labourers  retain  for 
their  own  use  a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.:^  The  labour  of  the  southern  states  is  not  so  produc- 
tive as  that  of  the  northern,  yet  it  is  much  more  so  than  that 
of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  labourer  is  valuable,  is  well  treated,  obtains  good  food 

rend  araiider  tlia  ties  of  kindred.  (Higheit  dan  ilaves  fold  for  £6  5f.  b  930 — 
ftTerageprioe,  i?3  6i.aS15  84.)  *  •  •  In  1819,  the  practice  of  telling 
■lavei  for  arrears  of  rent  was  ordered  to  be  discontinoed  by  the  board  of  rerenoe.** 
'-'BmcyeUp^dia  BrUamuea^  vol.  xi^  p,  403. 

•  Jones  on  the  DistribatioD  of  Wealth,  pp.  40,  41. 

t  See  voL  ii,  chap.  vii.  t  See  vol.  it,  p.  379. 
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and  clothing,  and  is  not  over-worked.*    Evidence  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  black  population*! 

With  every  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  labour,  'the 
slave  must  obtain  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  product,  in 


*  The  ilaves  here  are  leu  overbarthened  with  labour,  better  fed,  and  better 
prarided  for,  than  the  greater  part  of  the  peasants  of  Europe.  Their  good  ccii- 
dition  ia  pro?ed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  their  numbers  increase.** — Chevalier, 
lem.  i.,  p.  454. 

t  See  p.  17,  ante.  The  following  statement  of  the  progreee  of  popalation  in 
Jamaiea,  will  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  ayatem  of  the  United  Statei  and 
thai  of  the  British  West  Indies. 

In  laOO,  the  slaves  were        ....       300,939 

1817, 346,150 

1639, 303,633 

From  1830  to  1839,  the  mannmussiooa  were  4001.   In  the  same  period,  in  the 
United  States,  the  population  would  have  increased  to  about  700,000.  In  Jamatea, 
labour  has  been  rendered  pnproductiTe,  by  wars,  restrictions,  heavy  tamtion,  and 
interforenoes  with  the  rights  of  property.    The  value  of  the  labourer  has  been 
reduced,  and  hii  owner  has  had  no  interest  in  improving  hii  condition,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  seen  in  the  total  absence  of  increase  of  numbers.    In 
the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  labour  has  been  valuable,  because  peace  hat 
emted,  and  men  have  enjoyed  security  of  property,  obtahied  at  small  coeL    The 
owner  of  the  alave  haa,  therefore,  great  regard  for  his  health  and  comfort;  and 
henoe  a  great  improvement  of  condition,  and  a  rapid  increase. 
The  exports  of  Jamaica,  from  1800  to  1813,  averaged — 
1,700,000  cwts.  of  sugar. 
4,100,000  gallons  of  rum. 
400  casks  of  molasses. ' 
33,000,000  pounds  of  coffee. 
Those  of  1837, 1838,  and  1839,  averaged— 

1,300,000  cwti.  of  sugar. 
3,000,000  gallons  of  rum. 
331  casks  of  molasses. 
30,500,000  pounds  of  coffee. 
That  such  should  be  the  case  is  not  at  all  extraordinary.    The  colonists  have 
enjoyed  no  security  of  property.  They  could  not  exchange  their  commodities  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  whom  trade  would  have  been  most  advaa* 
tageous,  but  were  compelled  to  trade  with  others  who  would  give  them  for  lea  for 
their  products.    Other  people  could  raise  sugar  and  coffee,  and  could  exchange 
with  those  who  could  pay  most  for  them.    At  the  same  time  that  they  have 
thus  been  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  their  rights  over  the  property  that  was 
produced,  they  have  been  threatened  with  being  deprived  of  their  labourers,  and 
the  consequence  of  the  two  has  been  a  frightful  destruction  of  lifo.    The  insecu- 
rity that  existed  has  been  purchased  at  heavy  cost,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing  statement    Mr.  Martin  says,  (Cofentef ,  W.  i,  p.  300,)  that— 
•*  On  a  general  view  it  may  be  stated  that  the  annual  public  revemiB  is  £90OfiO0f 
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the  form  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  shelter— constituting  toages 
-—enabling  him  to  improve  his  physical  and  moral  conditioA 
With  every  such  increase  he  must  obtain,  as  he  has  obtained, 
increasing  control  over  his  own  actions,  and  over  the  produce 
of  his  labour,  constituting  improvement  of  political  condition.* 

ud  the  TMtry,  or  pariBh,  or  local  Uzation  of  the  different  coontiee,  a  nearly 
•iinilar  ram.*' 

The  particnian  of  Uie  ezpenditnre  of  1831,  at  laid  before  parliament,  are  ginak 
hj  Mr.  Martin,  {page  199,)  amounting  to  £370,000,  among  which  are  the  ibl* 
lowing  items: 

Gofemor  and  Secretary,  .        .        .        j6  8,500 

Officer!  of  Curtomi,       ....         33,390 
Clergy  of  EeUbliahedChttrcfa,  83,593 

Clergy,  Preabyterian,      ....  1,901 

Cleigy,Catholio, 300 

Charitable  Inititutiona,  ....  14,656 

Army  Expen§e9,  ....        157,033 

Hera  are  above  $700,000  paid  for  the  rapport  of  an  army,  bemg  il  75  per  head 
of  the  whole  popnlation.  The  governor  and  aecretary  divide  between  them  above 
$40,000,  and  the  officers  of  customs,  whose  sole  doty  im  to  prevent  the  oolonista 
tan  periorming  their  exchanges,  divide  among  them  above  U  00,000. 

*  The  following  extracts  ftom  a  recent  highly  interesting  work,  serve  to  show 
what  i^the  oondltioo  of  the  slave.  Let  it  be  compared  with  that  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Europe,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  good  reasons  why 
their  numbers  should  increase.  Whenever  the  natives  of  India  and  of  Poland, 
shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  live  as  well  ss  the  slaves  of  the  United  States,  their 
numbers  will  perhaps  increase  as  rapidly. 

**Nor  are  planters  indifferent  to  the  oomfbrt  of  their  gray-headed  slaves.  I  have 
been  much  afiectod  at  beholding  many  exhibitions  of  their  kindly  feeling  toward 
them.  They  always  address  them  in  a  mild  and  pleasant  manner — as  *  Uncle,* 
or  *  Aunty* — ^titles  as  peculiar  to  the  old  negro  and  negress,  ss  *boy'  and  *girl,^ 
to  all  under  forty  years  of  age.  Some  old  Africans  are  allowed  to  spend  their 
last  years  in  their  houses,  without  doing  any  kind  of  labour ;  these,  if  not  too 
in6rm,  cultivate  little  patches  of  ground,  on  which  they  raise  a  few  vegetable»^ 
&t  vegetables  grow  nearly  ail  the  year  round  in  this  dimale — and  make  a  little 
money  to  purchase  a  few  extra  comforts.  They  are  also  always  receiving  pre- 
ante  from  their  roasters  and  mistresses,  and  the  negroes  on  the  esUte,  the  latter 
of  whom  are  extremely  desirous  of  seeing  the  old  people  comfbrtoble.  A  relation 
of  the  extra  comforts,  which  some  planters  allow  their  slaves,  would  hardly  ob- 
tain credit  at  the  north.  But  you  must  recollect  that  southern  planters  are  mei 
•—and  men  of  feeling^-* generous  and  high.minded,  and  possessing  ss  much  of 
the  'milk  of  human  kindneis,*  as  the  sons  of  colder  dimes— although  they  may 
have  been  educated  to  regard  that  as  right,  which  a  different  education  has  led 
northerners  to  consider  wrong. 

'''What  can  you  do  with  so  much  tobacoo?*  said  a  gentleman— who  related 
the  eiroomataaoe  to  me    on  hearing  a  planter,  whom  he  was  visiting,  givo  an 
VOL.  III.— 26 
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In  all  the  cities  of  the  south,  men  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers, hiring  their  own  time,  and  paying  their  owners  a  fixed  sum 
for  the  privilege.  Such  is  the  form  in  which  the  early  steps  to 
improvement  are  observed.* 


order  to  hJi  teamster  to  bring  two  hogsheada  of  tobacco  out  to  the  estate  from 
the  ** Landing."  *I  purchase  it  for  my  negroes;  it  is  a  harmless  indiilgonoe« 
which  it  gives  mo  pleasure  to  afford  them.* 

^  *  Why  are  you  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  high-post  bedsteads  for 
your  negroes?*  said  a  gentleman  from  the  north,  while  walking  through  the 
handsome  'quarters,*  or  village  for  the  slaves,  then  in  progress  on  a  plantation 
near  Natchez — addressing  the  proprietor. 

***To  suspend  their  "bars**  from,  that  they  may  not  be  troubled  with  mns- 
quitoes.* 

**  'Master,  me  would  like,  if  you  please,  a  little  bit  gallery,  front  my  house.* 
*For  what,  Peter?*  'Cause,  master,  de  sun  too  hot*  (an  odd  reason  for  a  negro 
to  give)  *dat  side,  and  when  he  rain  we  no  able  to  keep  de  door  open.*  'Well, 
well,  when  the  carpenter  gets  a  little  leisure  you  shall  have  one.'  A  few  weeks 
after  I  was  at  the  plantation,  and  riding  past  the  quarters  one  Sabbath  morning, 
beheld  Fetfer,  his  wife,  and  children,  with  his  old  father,  all  sunning  themselves 
in  their  new  g^Iery. 

'"Missus,  you  promise  me  a  Chrismus  gif.*  'Well,  Jane,  there  is  anew 
calico  frock  for  you.*  '  It  werry  pretty,  missus,*  said  Jane,  eyeing  it  at  a  distance 
without  touching  it,  'bat  me  prefer  muslin,  if  you  please;  muslin  deiashion  dis 
Chrismus.*  'Very  well,  Jane,  call  to-morrow  and  you  shall  have  a  muslin.* — J%b 
South  Weil,  by  a  Yankee,  vol,  tt.,  p,  242. 

*  "  Many  of  the  negroes  who  swarm  in  the  cities  are  what  are  called  'hired  ser* 
vants.*  They  belong  to  planters,  or  others,  who,  finding  them  qualified  for  some 
occupation  in  which  they  cannot  afford  to  employ  them,  hire  them  to  citizens, 
as  mechanics,  cooks,  waiters,  nurses,  &c.,  and  receive  the  monthly  wages  for 
their  services.  Some  steady  slaves  are  permitted  to  'hire  their  own  time;*  that 
is,  to  go  into  town  and  earn  what  they  can,  as  porters,  labourers,  gardeners,  or 
in  other  ways,  and  pay  a  stipulated  sum  weekly  to  their  owners,  which  will  be 
regulated  according  to  the  supposed  value  of  the  slave's  labour.  Masters,  how- 
ever, who  are  sufficiently  indulgent  to  allow  them  to  'hire  their  time,*  are  seldom 
rigorous  in  rating  their  labour  very  high.  But  whctlier  the  slave  earn  less  or 
more  than  the  specifiod  sum,  he  must  always  pay  that,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that,  to  his  master,  at  the  close  of  each  week,  as  the  condition  of  this 
privilege.  Few  fail  in  making  up  the  sum;  and  generally  they  earn  more,  if  in- 
dustrious, which  is  expended  in  little  luxuries,  or  laid  by  in  an  old  rag  among 
the  rafters  of  their  houses,  till  a  sufficient  sum  is  thus  accumulated  to  purchase 
their  freedom.  This  they  are  seldom  refused,  and  if  a  small  amount  is  wanting 
to  reach  their  value,  the  master  makes  it  up  out  of  his  own  purse,  or  rather, 
takes  no  notice  of  the  deficiency.  I  have  never  known  a  planter  refuse  to  aid, 
by  peculiar  indulgences,  any  of  his  steady  and  well.dispo8ed  slaves,  who  desired 
to  purchase  their  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  they  often  endeavour  to  excite  emu- 
latioD  in  thorn  to  the  attainment  of  this  end.    This  eoBtom  of  •Uowing  alavot 
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The  masters  adopt  this  course,  because  in  this  way  their  slaves 
are  more  productive  to  them  than  they  could  be,  if  employed 
by  themselves.  Every  day  must  increase  the  value  of  their 
services,  precisely  as  the  reward  of  labour  increases  else- 
where, and  every  day  will  find  a  new  set  of  owners,  who  will 
find  that  they  can  derive  more  advantage  from  granting  this 
sort  of  half  freedom,  than  from  any  other  course  they  can 
pursue. 

Such  being  the  case  with  domestics  and  mechanics,  a  similar 
state  of  things  must  arise  in  relation  to  field-slaves.  Their  in- 
creased and  increasing  value  renders  it  more  and  more  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  them.  Their  wages  in  clothing  and  provi- 
sions are  constantly  rising,  and  with  every  new  rail-road  or 
canal  the  value  of  tlie  product  of  their  labour  must  increase, 
and  with  it  there  must  be  an  improvement  of  condition.  The 
owners  will  find,  as  in  time  past  they  have  found,  with  their 
constantly  increasing  price,  new'inducements  for  endeavouring 
to  render  their  labour  more  productive,  until  at  length  it  will  be 
found  that  more  may  be  obtained  by  granting  to  individuals  the 
privilege  of  cultivating  a  certain  number  of  acres,  giving  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  product  to  the  master,  than  from  working 
them»  as  at  present,  in  gangs.  The  system  of  metoirie,  which 
is  only  the  application  to  farm-labour  of  the  system  which 
already  obtains  in  relation  to  domestics  and  mechanics,  will  be 
introduced,  and  thereafter  the  progress  to  freedom  will  be  rapid. 

It  will  be  said  that  centuries  have  been  required  to  produce 
these  effect3  in  Europe,  and  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  wait,  in 
like  manner,  for  cepturies  to  produce  this  change?  Had  the 
people  of  Europe  valued  the  blessings  of  peace,  as  they  are  now 
valued — had  they  known  the  advantage  of  security — had  they 
been  as  free  in  action  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  now 
are — had  they  felt  as  little  the  cost  of  government — had  capi- 
tal accumulated  as  it  now  accumulates — ^had  they  known  of  the 
steam  engine — the  steam  vessel — the  rail-road — and  all  the  vast 
improvements  of  our  time,  their  progress  would  have  been  as 

to  'hire  their  time,*  enewingr  the  muter  a  oertein  earn  weekly,  end  the  elsve  a 
flBeUeiirplai,iemiiliiaU7adfantageoaetobolh.**~7UaM(&  W«il,^«  F««itM, 
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rapid  as  is  now  that  of  the  United  States.  They  did  not,  and 
their  advance  was  less  in  a  century  than  has  been  that  of  the 
United  States  in  th^  last  ten  years :  less  than  will  be  that  of 
the  next  five  years.  Let  but  a  single  individual  establish  the 
fact,  as  will  doubtless  soon  be  done,  that  greater  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  selecting  a  few  of  the  best  slaves,  and 
granting  to  each  the  right  to  cultivate/vncfer  the  cofnird  cf  the 
masieTf  a  few  acres,  holding  out  to  the  remainder  the  hope  of 
obtaining  the  same  privilege,  as  a  reward  of  good  conduct,  and 
the  system  will  be  followed.*  The  man  who  shall  do  this  will 
be  a  benefactor  to  the  United  States,  fitted  to  rank  with  the 
greatest  men  they  have  produced.  Although  influenced  by 
self-interest  alone,  he  will  be  worth  to  the  Union  a  thousand  of 
those  who,  unwilling  to  hold  slaves,  and  still  less  willing  to  devote 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  condition, 
set  them  free  to  roam  about  the  northern  cities,  or  to  seek  the 
means  of  subsistence  in  Africa.  The  man  who  really  desires 
to  benefit  the  race,  must  retain  his  control  over  them,  seeking 
constantly  the  means  of  improving  their  condition  and  his  aum^ 
by  rendering  them  more  valuable,  and  thus  increasing  his  means 
of  making  their  situation  more  comfortable— increasing  their 
wages,  and  fitting  them  gpradually  for  freedom.  Thus  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  wealth,  and  of  employing  that  wealth  in  such 
manner  as  will  afibrd  to  the  proprietor  the  means  of  indulging 
his  tastes,  will  lead  to  emancipation,  gradual,  sure,  and  safe;  a 
result  as  much  to  be  desired  as  immediate  emancipation  is  to 
be  deprecated-t 

*  **  At  the  late  diets  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  lower  nobility  wished 
to  change  the  law  of  expropriation  of  the  peasantry,  by  allowing  them  to  possess 
freehold  estates  by  the  same  tcnare  as  themselves;  because,**  they  observed,  **our 
property,  when  divided,  will  be  worth  more  than  it  is  entire,  and  we  shall  sell  the 
fragments  for  more  than  the  whole." — Grund,    The  Amerieang,  p,  235. 

t  Of  all  the  writers  on  slavery,  even  those  who  most  strenuously  advocate  its 
abolition,  not  ono  would  bo  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, similar  to  tliose  of  the  United  States  or  England,  in  Russia  or  Turkey. 
**  Thus,"  Mr.  Scrope  says,  "  the  same  form  of  government  which  is  suited  to  Eng- 
land in  the  present  day,  would  clearly  not  be  equally  advisable  for  Spain — ^per* 
haps  even  not  for  Ireland." — (Principlei  of  PdUical  Economy^  p,  23.)  The  na- 
tive of  Spain  is  certainly  as  mucli  entitled  to  self-government  ae  the  Briton,  and 
if  unfitness  be  a  good  reason  for  debarring  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  right, 
the  case  of  the  negro  slave  is  equally  strong.    It  becomes  a  question,  when  men 
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The  establishment  among  the  blacks  of  the  right  to  self-gov- 
ernment is  as  inevitable  as  is  its  establishment  in  England  and 
France,  provided  peace  be  preserved,  and  capital  be  permitted 
to  accumulate.  Every  increase  in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  popu- 
lation-—every  increase  of  the  productive  power — every  im- 
pravement  in  the  condition  of  the  oumers  rf  slaves — ^tends  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object;  and  it  can  be  dejayed  in  no 
way  but  by  diminishing  the  growth  of  capital — by  diminish- 
ing the  productive  power — and  thus  deteriorating  the  condition 
of  the  owners.  War — interferences  by  one  portion  of  the  free 
population  of  the  south  with  another  portion,  by  which  the  latp 
ter  are  prohibited  from  educating  their  slaves,  and  thus  render- 
ing their  labour  more  productive  than  it  now  is — ^interferences 
by  the  people  of  the  north  with  the  rights  of  those  of  the 
south,  by  which  security  shall  be  diminished,  as  was  the 
case  in  Jamaica — must  diminish  the  power  of  physical  and 
moral  improvement,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  must  delay 
the  period  of  enfranchisement,  and  it  is  for  the  people  of  the 
north  and  the  south  to  determine  if  the  condition  of  the  slave 
will  not  be  most  rapidly  improved  by  leaving  the  whole  matter 
to  the  gradual  but  certain  remedy  provided  by  nature  in  all 
such  cases.  To  enable  her  to  apply  it,  she  asks  of  the  people 
of  the  north  to  abstain  from  interference  between  the  two  races 
that  inhabit  the  south,  and  of  the  freemen  of  the  south  to  re- 
move those  restrictions  by  which  the  majority  prevent  the 
minority  from  making,  in  relation  to  their  slaves,  such  arrange- 
ments as  they  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  themselves — ^to 


hare  been  brutalized  and  degraded  by  a  long  aeries  of  wars  and  misgoTemment, 
what  righU  they  can  exercise  with  advantage  to  thenuehes  and  to  the  oommnnity.*' 

The  same  writer  wyn  that,  **  Even  tUvery  itaelf  may  be,  in  all  probability,  to  a 
eertain  extent,  a  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  exchangeable  value  in  the 
world;  but  will  any  one  recommend  it  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  maas  of 
human  happiness  7  No !  Wealth  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price,  if  that 
price  be  the  degradation  and  suffering  of  those  who  prodtioe  it  *  *  *  The 
science  of  wealth  may  just  aa  fVequently  lead  to  what  will  injure  aa  what  will 
benefit  the  human  race." — page  54. 

Every  measure  that  tends  to  increase  production,  tends  to  an  improvement  of 
the  condition,  physical,  moral,  and  political,  of  the  labourer.  Tlie  science  of 
wealth  teaches  the  means  of  benefiting  the  human  race,  and  points  to  the  i 
«f  injury  only  with  a  view  to  enable  mankind  to  avoid  them. 
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grant  to  their  neighbours  what  they  desire  for  themselves — ^the 
secure  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  of  property. 

If  the  people  of  England  desire  to  co-operate  in  advancing 
the  period  of  emancipation,  they  can  best  do  so  by  abolishing 
existing  restrictions  upon  their  own  action.  The  more  per- 
fect the  freedom  they  enjoy,  the  more  certain  will  be  the  free- 
dom of  the  slave.  By  repealing  her  corn-laws — ^by  abolishing 
restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  capital — England  will  in- 
crease the  demand  of  her  own  citizens  for  cotton  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  slave-labour.  By  exciting  in  her  own  labourers  and  land- 
owners, and  in  those  of  Ireland,  an  increased  desire  for  improve- 
ment of  condition,  producing  increased  disposition  for  exertion 
and  increased  facility  of  accumulation,  she  will  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  whole  human  race.  By  her  restric- 
tions she  has  contributed  greatly  towards  keeping  the  people 
of  the  continent  in  their  present  condition;,  but  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching,  when  she  will  adopt 
a  contrary  course.  By  so  doing,  she  will  do  more  good  to  the 
slaves,  and  more  effectually  promote  their  interests,  than  by 
sending  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, to  pay  for  granting  them  that  freedom  which  they  are 
totally  unfit  to  use  with  advantage. 

She  has  expended  twenty  millions  of  pounds  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  total  value  of 
property  is  now,  we  believe,  less  than  it  was  before  that  expen- 
dituK.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  arc  worse,  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  if 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  has  been  improved.  No  sudden  change 
can  possibly  be  advantageous.  JVo  such  change  will  ever  be  re- 
commended  by  sound  political  economy:  nor  will  it  ever  require 
such  sacrifices  as  have  now  been  made.  All  that  it  would  have 
required  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  have  been  to  ex- 
amine carefully  what  were  their  own  interests,  and  what  those 
of  the  colonies.  Had  this  been  done,  it  would  have  been  seen  that 
the  same  end  could  be  obtained  by  allowing  those  colonies  to 
trade  with  all  the  world,  selling  in  the  dearest  market,  and  pur- 
chasing in  the  cheapest:  by  relieving  them  from  the  monstrous 
oppression  of  paying  high  prices  to  their  fellow  colonists  of  the 
Canadas:  by  freeing  them  from  the  taxes  now  imposed  for  tlie 
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purpose  of  paying  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  an  extensive  and 
well  paid  civil  and  ecclesiastical  establishment:  in  short,  by  al- 
lowing them  the  benefits  of  fret  trade  and  cheap  government 
Had  the  islands  been  invited  to  form  a  government  for  them- 
selves, they  would  very  soon  have  shown  that  they  could  still 
be  profitably  cultivated;  that,  left  to  themselves,  they  could 
cause  capital  to  accumulate;  and  that,  with  increased  capital, 
there  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slave 
that  would  gradually  lead  to  freedom. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  surest  way  to  pro- 
mote the  freedom  of  the  slave  is  to  increase  his  value.  Every 
9tep  that  has  a  contrary  tendency  is  calcnlaled  to  continue  the 
system^  and  those  persons  who  have  scruples  of  conscience  re- 
garding the  consumption  of  the  products  of  slave-labour,  and 
those  others  who  are  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  value  of  the 
dave  to  his  master,  are  doing  all  that  is  in  their  power  to 
produce  that  effect  Let  the  United  States  continue  at  peace, 
and  let  the  growth  of  capital  continue  at  its  present  rate,  and 
it  is  not  more  certain  that  the  sun  will  rise  than  it  is  that  it  will 
become  the  interest  of  the  owners  to  pursue  a  course  that  will 
lead  ultimately  to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  By  it  the  slaves' 
will  be  gradually  prepared  for  freedom,  and  when  it  comes, 
they  will  appreciate  its  advantages. 

The  question  whetlier  a  man  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  free  agent, 
IS  a  very  serious  one  to  those  always  accustomed  to  be  free; 
but  to  a  man  who  has  never  been  so,  it  is  secondary  to  many 
others;  and  it  is  properly  so.  Of  what  importance  is  nominal 
freedom,  if  accompanied  by  starvation?  The  runaway  convict 
in  Australia  has  freedom,  but  the  necessity  of  obtaining  provi- 
sions brings  him  back  to  his  work,  and  perhaps  to  pimishment 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  which  now  pride  themselves  upon 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  are  to  be  found  thousands  of  able- 
bodied  and  active  men,  who  would  bind  themselves  for  life  on 
condition  of  obtaining  good  food  and  good  clothing.  They  aro 
free,  but  they  desire  not  to  be  so.  They  wish  to  continue  to 
cultivate  their  patches  of  land,  yielding  them  the  smallest  pos- 
nble  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  they  are  not  wanted 
and  are  driven  away,  that  their  places  may  be  occupied  by 
others,  who  may  be  driven  away  in  their  turn.    To  persons 
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80  litoated  freedom  is  bat  a  name,  as  it  brings  with  it  no  one 
advantage.  If  their  labour  were  of  value,  the  owner  of  cafHtal 
would  give  a  bonus  to  secure  their  services.  It  has  no  value, 
and  the  capitalist  desires  to  send  them  to  seek  elsewhere  the 
means  of  support 

The  people  of  India  are  nominally  free,  but  they  must  culti- 
vate the  land  set  apart  for  them,  and  must  pay  taxes  upon  it, 
be  the  crop  what  it  may.  If  one  man's  crop  faU,  his  neighbour 
must  make  it  up,  and  thus  the  idle  and  worthless  must  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  industrious  and  economical* 

The  slave  is  liable  to  be  sold,  but  his  value  is  great,  and  his 
owner  must,  if  he  regard  Ms  oum  interest^  take  good  care  of 
him.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  India.  There  the  master  turns  his 
dave  adrift  without  hesitation,  always  sure  of  having  new  ap- 
plicants for  the  vacant  situations,  be  the  terms  what  they  may. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  difierenceT  Why  does  the  land-owner 
in  the  one  country  pay  high  prices  for  the  services  of  a  few 
slaves,  while  in  the  other,  men  that  might  be  made  equally 
productive,  are  turned  adrift  as  totally  useless?  The  answer  is, 
that  in  the  one  country  the  policy  of  the  government  promotes 
the  demand  for  labour,  and  in  the  other  it  represses  it  In  the 
one  country,  wars  and  heavy  expenditure  of  every  kind  absoib 
capital,  while  in  the  other  it  is  left  to  accumulate.  In  the  one, 
capital  and  the  value  of  labour  were,  for  centuries,  diminishing, 
while  in  the  other  both  are  rising  daily,  and  self-inieresU  the 
most  important  motive-power  that  we  know  of,  is  thus  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  the  labourer.  The  rapid  increase  of  capital  re- 
quires a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers.  What  is  it 
that  is  most  to  be  desired  in  Ireland?  It  is  that  the  landlords 
should  remain  at  home— that  they  should  watch  over  their 
tenants — that  they  should  economize  their  means,  and  improve 
their  roads — that  they  should  invest  their  capital  in  such  a  way 
as  to  pioduce  demand  for  labour  and  consequent  increase  of 
remuneration,  and  that  the  government  should  abolish  taxes, 
and  thus  enable  the  labourer  to  obtain  a  larger  portion  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  labourer  would  be  no  more  a  free  agent  under  such  a  sys- 

*  See  vol.  iL,  p.  54 
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tem  than  he  is  now,  but  he  would  gradually  become  «ex  He 
wo«ld  by  degrees  accustom  himself  to  the  possession  of  property 
and  the  management  of  it    So  will  the  slave. 

In  the  United  States,  every  one  of  the  above  conditions  is 
complied  with.  The  landlords  remain  at  home:  they  cause 
their  means  to  increase:  they  improve  their  roads:  they  invest 
their  capital  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  new  demands  for  la- 
bour: and  the  government  is  cheap*  and  can  dispense  with  taxes. 
Labour  rises  daily,  and  will  continue  to  rise.  The  remunera^ 
tion  of  the  slave  is  daily  improving,  and  the  necessity  for  care 
is  daily  increasing,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  unless  the  op- 
ponents of  slavery  can  succeed  in  rendering  labour  unprofitable. 
In  that  case  the  slaves  of  the  United  States  may  be  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India. 


Looking  to  Asia,  we  find  throughout  a  confirmation  of  the 
views  we  have  submitted  to  the  reader.  Everywhere  we  find 
man  desiring  to  tyrannize  over  his  fellow  men,  warring  against 
and  plundering  him:  everywhere  we  find  licentiousness  and 
immorality:  everywhere  we  find  the  people  poor  and  wretched, 
and  the  sovereign  powerless,  while  a  host  of  subordinates  fatten 
upon  the  contributions  exacted  from  the  unfortunate  cultivatori 
or  manufacturer. 

In  Rajpootaw A  we  find  the  feudal  system,  the  natural  growth 
of  war.  As  was  the  case  in  France,  numerous  chiefs  exercise 
all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  making  war  and  peace  at  their 
pleasure,  and  obeying  or  disobeying  a  phantom  sovereign,  as 
best  suits  their  convenience.  There  is  no  security  for  person 
or  property,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  improvement  of 
condition. 

Hiff  DOSTAir,  at  the  time  when  the  central  authority  was  sufii- 
cient  to  maintain  order,  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity.  Each  village  constituted  a  little  republic,  having 
oflScers  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  contributions  to  the  state  are  estimated  to  have  been 
one-thirteenth  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Wealth  increased,  and 
education  was  generally  disseminated,  and  nothing  was  required 
but  peace  and  security  to  give  to  the  people  the  right  of  control- 
ling the  action  of  their  government  Unfortunately,  however^ 
VOL.  in. — ^27 
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mich  was  not  to  be  the  case.  Invasions  and  a  constant  succession 
of  warsy  accompanied  by  increase  of  taxation,  deteriorated  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  destroyed  the  power  of  the  crown, 
which  was  gradually  assumed  by  its  officers,  and  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  power  there  was  an  increase  of  its  intensity.  New 
wars  required  new  contributions,  and  the  contribution  of  the 
cultivator  was  gradually  raised  to  one-half.  Increasing  poverty 
tended  still  further  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  sovereign, 
and  by  degrees  offices  of  all  descriptions  became  hereditary, 
their  holders  plundering  the  people,  and  plundered  in  turn 
by  those  above  them.  *'  The  havildar,  the  head  of  a  village, 
calls  his  habitation  the  durbar,  and  plunders  of  their  meal 
and  roots  the  wretches  within  his  jurisdiction;  the  zemindar 
fleeces  him  of  the  small  pittance  which  his  penurious  tyranny 
has  scraped  together ;  the  phoosdar,  a  military  commandant  of 
the  province,  seizes  on  the  zemindar's  collectiono,  and  bribes 
the  nabob's  connivance  in  his  villanies  by  a  share  of  the  spoil; 
the  covetous  eye  of  the  nabob  ranges  over  his  dominions  for 
prey,  and  employs  the  plunder  of  his  subjects  in  bribing  or  in 
resisting  his  superiors."* 

The  establishment  of  British  dominion  in  India,  although  at- 
tended with  much  oppression  and  injustice,  has  at  least  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  order.  Private  war  is  at  an  end.  To  a  great 
extent  power  is  now  united  in  a  single  body,  and  peace  can 
therefore  be  maintained.  Advantageous  as  it  is,  the  cost  is  un- 
fortunately very  great,  and  the  contributions  therefor  press 
heavily  on  the  labourer,  and  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  capi- 
tal that  would  otherwise  take  place.  The  unfortunate  idea  that 
the  wealthy  people  of  England  have  a  right  to  obtain  a  large 
revenue  from  the  poor  and  oppressed  people  of  India,  continues 
a  system  of  taxation  adverse  to  the  free  application  of  capital 
and  labour,  and  thus  prevents  a  rapid  increase  of  production. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  steady  improvement  of  condition. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when 
India  will  cease  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
Existing  restraints  will  then  be  abandoned.  Security  will  be 
increased,  and  labour  and  capital  will  be  profitably  employed. 

Orme  on  tho  Gorenunont  and  People  of  Hindoitan. 
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By  degrees  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  will 
be  improved.  They  will  gradually  fit  themselves  to  fill  impor- 
tant offices  in  the  state,  and  ultimately  the  free  system  of  Eng- 
land will  be  planted  in  Hindostan,  thence  to  extend  itself  over 
the  continent,  diffusing  happbess  and  prosperity,  the  conse- 
quences of  peace. 


The  facts  we  have  submitted  must,  we  think,  satisfy  the 
reader  that  the  extent  to  which  various  nations  of  the  earth 
have  been  able  to  maintain  and  to  exercise  their  own  rights, 
has  been  in  precisely  the  ratio  of  their  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.  War  and  plunder  have  produced  insecurity,  poverty, 
disunion,  and  slavery,  while  peace  has  been  accompanied  by 
security,  increase  of  wealth,  physical  and  moral  improvement, 
union  of  action,  and  freedom,  tending  to  further  physical, 
moral,  and  political  improvement  History,  therefore,  teaches 
us  that  it  is  only  by  respecting  the  rights  of  others — by  doing 
unto  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto  us — that  we  can 
hope  for  improvement  of  political  condition. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  POLITICAL  CONDITION  ON  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  WEALTH. 

In  the  Second  Part  of  this  work  we  offered  our  readers  a 
view  of  the  political  condition  of  the  people  of  Hindostan, 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  showing  to  what  ex- 
tent their  institutions  had  tended  to  enable  them  to  exercise  in 
security  the  rights  of  person  and  property,*  and  what  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  of  labour  had  been  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  institutions.t  The  result  of  our  examination 
was,  that  the  cost  of  government  was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  security  and  freedom  erijoyedj — that  in  India  the  labourer 
knew  little  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  the  govern- 
ment took  a  large  proportion  of  the  very  small  product  of  his 
labour,  while  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  in  New 
England,  was  to  be  found  the  highest  degree  of  security — ^the 
roost  perfect  freedom  in  the  application  of  time,  talent,  or  pro- 
perty to  the  business  of  production — ^the  highest  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  application  of  such  portions  thereof  as  were  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  security — the  nearest  approach  to  per- 
fect self-government — the  most  productive  application  of  labour, 
with  the  smallest  demands  upon  the  labourer  for  the  payment 
of  those  persons  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  business  of 
the  state.§    In  the  one  we  found  political  freedom  and  a  high 

*  Chapters  ii.  and  iii.  f  Chapter  ir,  t  Chapter  xL 

§  **  L*mt4rdt  penonnel,  enooorag^  par  cette  gnnAb  liberty  preaae  Yivement  ei 
perpMuellement  chaque  bomme  en  particolier  de  perfectionner  et  de  mnUtplier  let 
ehoMS  dont  il  eat  vendeur ;  de  groaair  ainai  U  maaae  dea  joniannoea  qu*il  peat 
procurer  aox  autrea  hommea,  aoaai  de  groaair  par  oe  moyen  la  maaae  dea  jouia- 
aancea  que  lea  autrea  hommea  peuvent  lui  procurer  en  echange.  Lb  numdt  alora 
Ta  de  lui  m6me;  le  deair  de  jouir,  et  la  liberty  de  jouir,  ne  oeaaant  de  proToquer 
la  multiplication  dea  productiona  et  Paccroiaement  de  Tinduatrie,  lis  impriment  4 
toate  la  aociet6  un  mouTement  qui  devient  una  tendtmee  ptrpeiuilU  ten  ton  Mcil- 
Uur  etat  |wattM«.** — Mercier  de  la  Riviere^  ii^  p.  444 

A  diatingniahed  writer  of  our  time  apeaka  of  goremment  aa  **  the  moat  difficult  of 
aU  acienoea,**  and  hopea  there  wiU  be  **  a  ftrther  appUoatioo  of  the  difinoo  of  labov, 
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productive  power^  and  in  the  other  a  total  absence  of  freedom 
and  a  low  power  of  productioa  The  result  of  a  comparison 
of  England  and  France  was  similar.  In  the  one  we  found  peace 
and  security — a  high  degree  of  political  freedom — and  a  high 
power  of  production,  while  in  the  other  we  found  a  perpetual 
succession  of  wars — an  almost  total  absence  of  security-«>and 
a  low  productive  power. 

In  Hindostan  we  found  a  dense  population  in  a  state  of  pover- 
ty, while  in  England  we  found  a  population  almost  equally 
dense,  enriched  by  peace.  In  France  we  found  a  more  scat- 
tered population  impoverished  by  war,  while  in  the  United  States, 
with  still  diminished  density,  we  observed  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  capital,  the  consequence  of  peace  and  security.  England, 
with  her  dense  population,  was  seen  to  derive  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  inferior  soils,  a  constantly  increasing  return  to  labour, 
while  the  people  of  the  United  States,  though  widely  scattered. 


the  principle  apon  which  all  gorenunent  if  founded,  hy  providing  an  appropriale 
education  lor  tiioae  who  are  to  direct  the  aibin  of  the  ■tate.*'--;S!iii<er.  OuUtne 
ef  PoUHedl  Eeonomy,  f.  160. 

If  goyemment  ii  to  regulate  and  control  the  afiain  of  individuala,  no  education 
ie  aofficient  A  Mettemich  or  a  Chatham  ia  aa  likely  to  do  miachief  aa  a  New- 
eaede  or  a  Bote.  Men  mnat  be  permitted  to  manage  their  own  afikira  in  their 
own  way,  and  when  thia  ia  done,  the  adenoe  of  goTemment  ia  moat  aimple.  llr. 
Senior'a  aoggeation  woald  abut  oat  almoat  eyery  diatinguiahed  man  of  oar  age. 

Mr.  Scrope  ii  of  opinion  that — 

"^The  ri|^t  of  erery  indlTidual  in  thia  matter  ia  not  to  idf-govemmeni,  hot  to 
g9oi  ^eeifwiiKitf— to  that  form  of  goremment  which  ia  moat  highly  oondaolve  to 
the  general  welfitfo  a  right  to  hate  hia  happinew  oonaolted,  and  hia  righta  pro- 
tected, by  the  aathoritiea  entraated  with  power,  in  the  nme  degree  with  thoee  of 
e?ery  other  peraon  in  the  community.** — &ro|M'«  PoliHeai  Eeoncmy^  p.  33. 

The  beat  goremment  ia  that  which  permita  men  to  exerciae  their  own  jodg. 
mente  in  the  ^iplication  of  their  time,  laboor,  and  property,  with  a  view  to  the 
Improvement  of  their  condition,  and  thoa  to  obtain  the  largeat  qoantity  of  con- 
nuHlitiea  in  exchange  for  their  labour,  and  that  it  ii  which  leada  directly  to  aelf. 
government  The  characteriitica  of  **good^  government  vary  with  the  opiniona 
of  thoej  who  exerciae  power  over  their  fellow  men.  Napoleon  thought  a  conquer* 
bf  government  waa  a  good  one.  Philip  IL  had  the  aame  idea  of  a  peraecuting 
one.  In  the  ayatem  of  aelf-govemment  there  can  be  no  auch  diffisrencei.  When 
the  principle  ii  fully  carried  oat,  it  aecurca  to  each  man  the  right  of  applying 
hia  labour  and  hie  capital  in  the  manner  that  appeara  to  kimtlf  moat  likely  to 
pnande  improvement  of  hb  eonditioo,  phyi ical,  moral,  and  political,  and  conae. 
^nwdydefriveaaOothenorOe  rigki,  while  it  ralievee  them  fkomOeAtfyoT 
direeiinf  him. 
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and  cultivating,  to  a  great  degree,  the  superior  soils  only,  ob- 
tained a  still  larger  return ;  and  in  both  countries  labour  was 
seen  to  be  more  productive  than  in  France,  which  is  less  dense- 
ly peopled  than  the  first,  and  more  so  than  the  last  In  all,  the 
productive  power  was  found  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  political  free- 
dom— of  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

We  have  now  shown  that  every  increase  of  the  productive 
power  has  a  direct  tendency  to  cause  an  improvement  of  poli- 
tical condition,  or  in  other  words,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
security  enjoyed,  attended  by  a  diminution  in  the  cost  thereof, 
and  leading  to  further  increase  in  the  power  of  production,  and 
further  improvement  of  physical,  moral,  and  political  condition. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  facts  we  have  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reader  must,  we  think,  satisfy  him  that, 
when  nature  is  left  free  to  work  her  own  way,  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  towards  equality  of  political  condition,  and  that 
that  tendency  is  strongest  where  the  greatest  equality  of  rights 
now  exists,  because  there  is  to  be  found  the  highest  productive 
power.  He  rijust  also,  we  think,  be  satisfied  that  perfect 
equality  can  be  retarded,  or  prevented,  only  by  wars,  bearing 
in  their  train  murder,  famine,  and  desolation,  preventing  im- 
provement in  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  all  classes  of 
society.  By  such  means,  and  such  means  only,  can  inequality 
of  political  condition  be  maintained.  The  real  interests  of  all 
point,  therefore,  in  the  same  direction — to  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity— leading  eventually  to  self-government. 

Changes  in  the  political  condition  and  relations  of  society 
may,  however,  produce  insecurity  of  person  and  property,  and 
thus  measures  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  man,  may  lead  to  its  deterioration.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  important  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  effected,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  under  what  circum- 
stances they  tend  least  to  interfere  with  the  productive  appli- 
cation of  labour,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  with  permO' 
nent  improvement  in  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  condition. 
The  result  of  such  an  examination  will  be  to  show,  conclu- 
sively, that,  where  the  people  are  already  most  free— where 
peraon  and  property  are  most  secure — ^there  is  the  least  tendency 
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to  those  violent  changes  of  internal  or  external  relations  by  ^hich 
security  is  liable  to  be  diminished — the  strongest  disposition 
to  maintain  peace  abroad  and  to  follow  the  example  of  nature 
in  making  alterations  at  hom6,  by  accomplishing  them  so  gently 
and  gradually  as  to  do  least  violence  to  existing  interests  or 
feelings ;  whereas,  where  men  are  least  free — where  they  use 
the  sword  and  the  musket  instead  of  the  plough  and  the  shuttle 
— where  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people  dete- 
riorates instead  of  improving — are  to  be  found  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  wars  abroad,  and  revolutions  at  home,  accompanied 
by  the  plunder  of  property,  the  violation  of  female  honour,  and 
the  destruction  of  life. 


In  IiTDU,  all  revolutions  have  been  accompanied  by  violence. 
Almost  every  sovereign  in  succession  has  obtained  his  seat  by 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor,  frequently  accompanied  by  that 
of  all  his  relatives  and  friends. 


In  Fraitce,  the  power  of  controlling  the  operations  of  the 
government  is  still  limited  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  na- 
tion, }ret  their  influence  is  manifest  in  the  increased  disposition 
for  the  mainteqance  of  peace.  The  sovereign,  compelled  to 
consult  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people,  is  no  longer  at 
liberty  to  carry  his  arms  into  Italy  or  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
hope  of  adding  new  provinces  to  his  kingdom,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  feels  a  necessity  for  interposing  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  among  his  neighbours.  The  thirst  for  glory 
still  exists  among  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  influence 
the  action  of  the  nation,  and  hence  we  find  large  fleets  and 
armies  employed  in  carrying  on  hostilities  with  the  people  of 
Africa,  and  of  North  and  South  America.  The  tendency  to 
war  is,  nevertheless,  greatly  diminished,  and  the  attention  of 
both  people  and  government  is  now  given  to  the  making  of 
roads  and  canals,  tending  to  the  establishment  of  increased 
intercourse  and  increased  harmony  of  feeling  betw^n  the 
various  portions  of  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  restraints 
upon  internal  trade  are  abolished,  and  men  acquire  more  full 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  property.  Increased  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  of  trade  is  accompanied  by  increased  productiveness 
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of  labour,  giving  to  the  will  of  the  peq>Ie  increased  power;  and 
with  this  alteration  in  the  spirit  we  find  an  almost  universal 
,  demand  for  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  government,  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  right  Oi^  suffrage.  The  means  that  are  now  used 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  revolution  in  the  state  are,  how- 
ever, widely  difierent  from  those  required  half  a  century  since. 
Then  it  was  the  insurrection  of  a  people  who  had  no  political 
rights,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  plunder  and  massacre.  Now 
it  is  the  peaceful  defnand  of  an  important  portion  of  the  peo-' 
pie,  gradually  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  a  portion  of  their 
rights,  and  it  will  probably  be  accomplished  without  the  slight- 
est disturbance  of  security,  either  of  person  or  property.  Then, 
each  little  community  throughout  the  kingdom,  ignorant  of  the 
proceedings  of  others,  acted  for  itself,  and  was  consequently 
without  weight,  whereas  now  the  means  of  communicating  and 
exchanging  ideas  are  such  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
act  as  one  man,  and  the  mass  is  such  as  to  insure  respect 
Thus  political  freedom  tends  at  once  to  increase  of  the  means 
of  communication  and  of  production,  and  the  facility  of  ob- 
taining, by  united  and  peaceful  action,  a  further  extension  of 
political  rights.* 

In  Ei7GLA5D,  under  the  Plantagenets,  changes  in  the  political 
relations  of  society  were  effected  by  force  of  arms.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when  the  power  of  the  commons  was  there 
fully  established,  peaceful  remonstrance  and  the  withholding  of 
supplies  effected  the  various  extensions  of  their  political  rights. 
The  diminution  of  those  rights  under  the  Tudors,  produced  the 
civil  war  of  1642 ;  but  a  consequence  of  the  existence  of  great 
political  freedom  was,  that  no  similar  war  was  ever  attended 

*  **  EfdighUned  opinion  in  a  nation  advances  gjadoallj  against  all  obstacles; 
finallj  overcomes  and  proves  strong  enough  to  destroy  them ;  but,  in  the  baleful 
days  of  wild  revolution,  the  masses,  once  set  in  motion,  prostrate  whatever  they 
meet,  and,  confounding  every  thing  in  their  blind  excitement,  sweep  away  to- 
gether institutions  as  well  as  abuses.  Then,  positive  religion,  its  ministers,  its 
holy  creeds,  all  are  trampled  down  with  contumely.  All  dikes  are  broken  up; 
license  and  immorality  rush  in;  nothing  survives  in  the  heart  or  conscience  of 
the  people;  and  when  their  regeneration  is  undertaken,  it  is  discovered  that  the 
foundations  have  disappeared.  Such  b  the  situation  of  France;  such  will  be  that 
of  Spain,  when  she  shall  begin  to  recover  fiom  the  deliriom  by  which  she  is  now 
oarried  away."— ibuMii  de  (a  Sagn, 
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with  80  few  violations  of  the  rights  of  person  or  of  property.  The 
restoration  of  Charles  IL,  Bnd  the  revolution  of  1688,  were,  in 
like  manner,  accomplished  with  less  diminution  of  securitjr 
than  had  ever  before  been  exhibited.  With  the  increased  power 
of  the  people  we  find,  in  our  own  day,  the  passage  of  the  re- 
form bill,  equivalent  to  another  revolution,  accomplished  by  a 
decided  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  without  the 
slightest  necessity  for  the  tse  of  force. 

The  secure  enjoyments  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property 
— ^political  freedom — ^was  but  little  known  under  the  Plantage- 
nets.  Men  were  taxed  at  discretion.  Under  the  Tudors,  they 
were  restrained  from  engaging  in  certain  departments  of  pro- 
duction or  of  trade,  because  of  monopolies  granted  to  indivi- 
duals. Many  of  those  restrictions  have  endured  to  the  present 
time,  and  others  have  been  created,  but  the  increasing  power 
t»f  the  people  Enables  them  gradually  to  enter  upon  the  exercise 
of  their  rights,  in  applying  themselves  freely  to  the  production 
and  exchange  of  commodities  of  every  description.  Exclu- 
sive privileges  and  monopolies  are  rapidly  passing  away. 
Some  yet  remain,  but  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  last 
twenty  years  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  a  very  brief  period 
will  see  them  brought  to  a  close.  Interference  by  portions  of 
the  natioQ  with  the  afiairs  of  other  portions  will  thus  cease,  while 
the  contmoance  of  peaceful  policy  must  lead  to  a  daily  dimi- 
nution of  the  necessity  for  interference  by  the  state  in  the  form 
of  excise  and  other  taxes;  and  men  will  gradually  and  peace- 
ably, and  therefore  permanently,  establish  their  right  to  apply 
their  time,  their  talents,  and  their  property  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  may  deem  most  likely  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
their  condition. 

At  no  period  was  the  tendency  to  peace  and  tranquillity  so 
great  as  at  the  present  time.  The  control  of  the  government  is 
now,  in  a  great  degree,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  contribute 
to  its  support,  and  they  feel  that  internal  and  external  peace 
tends  to  diminish  taxation,  to  promote  the  growth  of  capital,  and 
to  render  their  labour  productive.  As  power  shall  pass  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  those  who  pay  taxes,  there 
must  be  a  constantly  increasing  indisposition  to  wars  and  levolu- 
tionsy  attended  with  a  steady  improvement  of  physical  and  moral 
VOL.  III. — ^28 
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condition.*  When  power  was  in  iiie  hands  of  the  few,  who  di- 
vided among  themselves  a  large  portion  of  the  revenue  from 
taxation,  the  disputes  respecting  Nootka  Sound,  or  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  were  sufficient  to  induce  large  expenditure,  and 
war  between  other  nations  was  hailed  as  affording  the  means 
of  profiting  at  the  cost  of  the  belligerents,  whereas  in  the  pre- 
sent day  we  see  the  most  important  questions  settled  without  re- 
sort to  arms,  and  England  offering  herself  as  mediator  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  thereby  securing  the  continuance 
of  peace. 


The  revolution  by  which  the  United  States  were  separated 
from  Great  Britain,  was  accomplished  with  less  interference  with 
the  rights  of  person  and  property,  than  had  ever  before  marked 
a  similar  occurrence.  It  was  also  marked  by  an  indisposition 
for  change  in  the  organization  of  their  political  institutions,  and 
thus  we  have  seen  several  of  the  states  continuing,  until  quite 
recently,  to  act  under  the  original  charters  derived  from  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  as  Rhode  Island  still  does^f  Such  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  liberty  previously  enjoyedit 


*  A  recent  writer  says— 

**  Hitherto  there  hai  been  bat  one  dcmocracj  in  the  world ;  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  never  suffered  the  economical  evils  of  low  profits  and  low 
wages.  What  will  happen  here,  (in  Great  Britain,)  if  popular  power  should  be 
established,  with  popular  discontent?" — Wealth  of  Natunu^  Preface  by  the  author 
of  Sngland  and  America, 

Low  wages  and  low  profits  are  the  result  of  interferences  with  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  and  capitaL  Every  increase  of  popular  power  is  attended  by  the 
removal  of  restraints,  and  the  diminution  of  cause  for  **  popular  discontent** 

f  **  The  revolution  of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  mature  and  delibe- 
rate taste  for  fireedom,  not  of  a  vague  or  ill-defined  craving  for  independence.  It 
contracted  no  alliance  with  the  turbulent  passions  of  anarchy;  but  its  course  was 
marked,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  attachment  to  whatever  was  lawful  and  orderly.**— 
Jh  IhcquemUe^  vol,u^p,  89. 

t  "When,  in  1830-31,  popular  reaction  spread  through  the  whole  of  Switxer- 
land,  and  overturned  or  remodelled  every  one  of  the  remaining  sixteen  cantons, 
tlie  six  democratic  cantons  not  only  partook  not  in  the  general  ferment,  but  looked 
on  the  popular  movement  with  particular  mistrust  and  aversion.  The  conserviu 
tive  principle  of  America  has  been  remarked  as  something  strange,  but  if  con- 
■ervativeness  is  attachment  to  things  as  they  are,  it  can  nowhere  be  more  strongly 
pranoonoed  than  when  the  great  majority  are  attached  to  their  poUtioal  institn- 
tioos.    TlMrefiwe,  it  thii  crisis,  the  democratic  cantone  displayed  the  atmost 
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Soon  after  the  peace  it  was  seen  that  a  different  form  of  asso- 
ciation was  required,  as  that  which  had  sufficed  to  carry  them 
through  the  war  was  entirely  insufficient  By  degrees  the  feel- 
ing of  the  necessity  for  united  action  became  genera],  and  dele- 
gates were  appointed  to  a  general  convention,  which  framed  the 
existing  constitution,  which  has  now  endured  for  half  a  century. 
It  was,  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  *'  a  novelty  in  the  history  of 
society  to  see  a  great  people  turn  a  calm  and  scrutinizing  eye 
upon  itself,  when  apprized  by  the  legislature  that  the  wheels  of 
government  are  stopped ;  to  see  it  carefully  examine  the  extent 
of  the  evil,  and  patiently  wait  for  two  whole  years  until  a  remedy 
was  discovered,  which  it  ultimately  adopted,  without  having 
wrung  a  tear  or  a  drop  of  blood  from  mankind.*^* 

The  same  writer  says,  that  in  no  country  is  the  tendency  to 
revolution  so  small  as  in  the  United  States-f  That  such  should 
be  the  case  is  not  extraordinary,  where  every  man  enjoys  an 
equal  share  of  rights  with  his  fellow  men — where  freedom  of 
action  enables  every  man  to  apply  his  labour  or  talents  produc- 
tively— ^where  every  man,  by  industry  and  exertion,  can  ac- 
quire property — and  where  the  great  mass  of  those  who  control 
the  action  of  government  are  possessed  of  property,  and  desire 
the  maintenance  of  ^rfect  security.  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  no  part  of  the  world  does  that  state  of  feeling  termed  radi- 


eonserrativeneM.  At  the  diet  of  Luoern,  each  of  the  canians,  by  its  depatiei, 
eipieewd  ita  opinion  on  the  late  eventk  The  feelings  of  the  six  cantons  present 
a  strange  contrast  with  the  others— strongly  mistrostfbl  and  cantioos,  sadi  as  in 
oar  ejqwrienee,  limited  as  yet  in  forms  of  government,  would  be  supposed  to  pn^ 
eeed  from  some  close  corporate  body,  or  select  yestry,  not  from  a  council  elected 
by  the  uni?ersal  suffrage  of  every  male  who  has  completed  hia  eighteenth  year, 
and  who  has  been  at  school  •  •  •  The  democratic  cantons  allow  to  the 
people  the  uncontrolled  right  of  electing  deputies  to  the  federal  council,  of  choosing 
the  members  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  bodies,  either  in  their  general 
or  their  communal  assemblies,  and  the  right  of  a  ratification  is  reserved  to  them  in 
their  pnUic  assembly.  This  organisation  is  democracy  in  its  purest  form,  and, 
true  to  its  spirit  and  name,  gives  to  the  majority  of  this  assembled  multitude,  at 
intervals,  the  exercise  of  unlimited  power.** — UrpJkarfM  TVcribcy,  ji.  305. 

*  Democracy  in  America,  vol  i.,  p.  161. 

t  In  America,  public  opinion  **  acts  by  elections  and  decrees;  in  France,  it  pro- 
ceeds by  revolutions.**— HemeerMy  in  America,  vol.  i^  p,  179.  **In  countries 
whwe  assooiatioas  are  free,  secret  societies  are  unknown.  In  America  tlMre  are 
ninneraas  fredons,  but  no  conspiracies.** — IM,,  toL  ii^  f,99. 
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calism,  implying  thereby  a  hostility  to  all  exigting 
tionsy  80  little  exist  In  none  is  that  which  is  termed  • 
vatism  so  universal.  M.  Chevalier  says,  and  veith  truth,  that 
**one  who,  in  Europe,  would  not  be  reckoned  among  the  bold- 
est, would  here  be  deemed  an  audacious  innovator.^* 

M.  de  Tocqueville  says  that,  ^  In  America,  those  complaints 
against  property  in  general,  which  are  so  frequent  in  Europe, 
are  never  heard,  because  in  America  there  are  no  paupers; 
and  as  every  one  has  property  of  his  own  to  defend,  every  one 
recognises  the  principle  upon  which  he  holds  it  The  same 
thing,"  he  says,  *' occurs  in  the  political  world.  The  lowest 
classes  have  conceived  a  very  high  notiop  of  political  rights, 
because  they  exercise  those  rights,  and  they  refrain  from  attack- 
ing those  of  other  people,  in  order  to  insure  their  own  finom 

attack."t 

The  right  of  self-government  being  fully  established,  there 
can  arise  no  questions  but  those  of  administration,  and  thus  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  exempt  from  discussions  such  as 
now  agitate  England  and  every  other  part  of  Europe.  A  large 
portion  of  those  which  do  arise  are  unimpottant  in  themselves, 
and  acquire  importance  only  because  nothing  more  serious  oc- 
cupies the  public  mindit    In  relation  to  the  very  important 

*  Tome  L,  p.  171.  t  Demoeney  in  AnMiiei,  vbL  ii.,  p,  1S8. 

I  **  All  tiie  domestio  eoatrorenies  of  die  Americans  at  fint  appear  to  a  atraofer 
to  be  BO  incompreheniible  and  ao  puerile,  that  he  ii  at  a  loaa  whether  to  pity  ft 
people  whioh  takea  inch  arrant  trifles  in  ^ood  earnest,  or  envj  that  happiness 
which  enables  it  to  discuss  them.** — De  ThequevUU,  «o{.  n.,  j9. 10. 

The  remarks  of  Captain  Hall  upon  the  divisions  of  parties  in  England,  oom- 
pared  with  the  continent,  are  still  mo?e  tme  in  reference  to  parties  in  the  United 
Suies. 

**  Befbre  leaTinff  thb  topic,**  says  the  captain,  **  I  may  be  allowed  to  ad?ert  to 
one  striking  effect  of  a  considerable  length  of  residence  abroad,  which  is  to  soften 
the  asperity  of  political  feeling,  as  regards  party  spirit  in  oar  own  coontry.  The 
whole  fimme-work  of  society,  political  and  moral,  on  the  continent,  is  so  diflersnt 
i— indeed  so  diametrically  opposed  in  most  things  to  what  we  have  in  England, 
and  is  often  so  degrading,  and,  I  may  well  add,  disgusting  to  us— <&al  ids  esMS 
til  tUntt  and  at  a  rfatance,  to  look  upon  the  d^ereneeo  among$l  omr  own  poiiUeimni 
M  eompttratively  irijiing  okmdto  of  the  eame  thing,  which,  when  we  eonoider  tho 
gulf  lying  between  England  and  the  continent,  are  reaUy  not  worthy  of  being 
named.  We  have  a  Protestant  church,  and  we  have  genuine  liberty — two  bless- 
inge  which,  I  affirm,  no  one  can  Talde  to  their  ftill  extent  till  they  risit  Italy  and 
Awtria.**-^8icJUstt  Haf^fitUL 
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qoMtion  of  peace  or  war,  the  tendency  of  popular  institutions 
io  promote  steadiness  has  been  most  conspicuously  displayed. 
During  half  a  century,  no  war  has  been  waged,  except  one 
with  England,  a  little  exceeding  two  years  in  duration,  one  of 
a  few  months  with  France,  and  those  with  the  Barbary  powers, 
provoked  by  piracies  upon  their  trade.  The  action  of  free 
governments  is  proverbially  slow,  and  that  of  the  United  States 
is  more  so  than  that  of  any  other,  because  nothing  can  be  un- 
dertaken until  at  least  one*half  of  the  people  are  disposed  for 
it  The  benefits  of  peace  are  universally  feh  and*  acknow- 
ledged, and  as  war  must  be  accompanied  with  increased 
taxation,  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  absolute  necessity  can 
produce  it  The  union,  therefore,  in  the  same  hands,  of  the 
right  to  declare  war,  and  the  duly  of  paying  for  it,  tends 
directly  to  the  continuance  of  peace,  to  the  maintenance  of 
•ecurity,  to  the  increase  of  the  productive  power,  and  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion,  that  the  course  of  popular 
governments  is  less  steady  than  that  of  absolute  monarchies ; 
bat  an  examination  of  the  facts  will  show  that  such  is  not  the 
case— that  steadiness  b  a  characteristic  of  the  government  of 
the  people— and  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  otherwiseJ^  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say  steadiness  in  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  the  peoj^e^  as  arbitrary  governments,  however 
fickle  they  may  be  in  those  matters  in  which  the  people  are  in- 
terested, are  very  often  steady  in  the  course  which  is  likely  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  the  monarch.  Thus  France  has  had 
but  one  object  in  view;  that  of  aggrandizement,  not  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  of  the  monarch;  but  that  unity  of  purpose,  in  her  vari- 
ous sovereigns,  has  led  to  constant  change  in  the  system  by 

•  **  In  tlie  United  SUtet  the  dMBoeraey  perpetnallx  niMt  fresh  indiYiduib  to 
the  eondocl  of  pablic  eibin,  end  the  meesuree  of  the  eilmmutntioii  ere,  oonee* 
qoetitl/,  seldom  re^ruUted  by  the  etrict  rales  of  coosistencj  or  of  order.  Bat 
tiie  fenenl  principles  of  the  groremment  are  more  stable,  and  the  opinions  most 
pranlent  in  soeietj  are  more  durable  than  in  many  other  ooontries.  When 
eooe  the  Americans  have  taken  np  an  idea,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  ibanded, 
noChinf  is  more  difficult  than  to  eradicate  it  from  their  minds.  The  same  tena- 
city of  opinion  has  been  obeerved  in  England,  where,  for  the  last  century,  greater 
freedom  of  conscience  and  more  inmeible  prejudicee  ,have  existed,  than  In  til 
the  other  ooontriee  of  Europe.**— l^HMereiy  in  Asmiit^  mI.  ii,  f.  87. 
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which  the  welfare  of  the  subject  was  to  be  afiectedL  Her  his- 
tory, for  a  long  period  of  time,  is  a  constant  succession  of  wars, 
followed  by  truces,  preparatory  to  new  wars.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Russia,  Spain,  and  Austria,  by  whom  the  continent 
has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  confusion,  without,  in  any  one  case, 
the  subjects  having  the  slightest  interest  in  the  disputes  which 
occasioned  those  wars.  Napoleon  had  unity  of  purpose,  as  re- 
garded himself:  peace  was  made,  or  war  was  declared — the 
connexions  between  France  and  Germany  were  broken,  re- 
united, and  broken  again — without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  people.  The  gratification  of  his  pride,  vanity, 
and  ambition,  was,  with  him,  paramount  to  every  other  conside- 
ration, and  the  consequence  was  constant  and  unceasing  change 
of  policy  in  all  matters  in  which  his  subjects  had  an  interest 

Let  any  merchant  of  the  United  States,  or  England,  examine 
the  course  of  France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  during  the  thirty  years 
from  1790  to  1820,  and  say  if  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  have  felt  security  of  person  or  of  property,  or  to  have  carried 
on  business  with  advantage.  He  would  see  that  there  had  been  a 
constant  transition  from  a  state  of  peace  to  a  state  of  war,  and 
from  war  to  peace;  that  arrangements  entered  into  during  peace 
were  to  be  completed  during  war,  and  vice  versa;  that  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  would  have  given  credit  were  constantly  liable 
to  have  their  crops  destroyed,  their  houses  burned,  and  their 
property  seized  for  the  use  of  armies,  either  of  friends  or  foes; 
and  that  it  was  impossible  at  any  time  to  know,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  year,  with  certainty,  to  what  sovereign  any 
province  would  belong  at  the  close  of  it  He  would  see  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  that  however  flattering  to  the 
pride  of  the  sovereign  such  a  policy  might  be,  it  was  ruinous 
to  his  subjects. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  management  of  affairs  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  an  aristocracy,  whose  interests  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent,  identified  with  those  of  the  people,  and  the  course  has 
been  different  To  them,  foreign  conquests  were  of  no  value, 
unless  deemed  likely  to  aid  in  the  extension  of  commerce.  Colo- 
nies were  deemed  useful  for  that  purpose,  and  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  public  and  private  interest  could,  in  this  way, 
be  promoted,  they  have  spent  immense  sums  in  securing  the  poji- 
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session  of  numerous  dependencies,  that  will  never  be  productive 
until  they  become,  as  they  soon  will,  independent  Although 
internal  peace  has  been  maintained,  there  has  been  a  constant 
succession  of  foreign  wars,  requiring  large  revenues,  much  of 
which  has  been  distributed  among  the  governing  class,  while 
nearly  the  whole  expense  of  supporting  them  has  been  made 
to  fall  upon  that  portion  of  the  nation  which  had  little  voice 
in  their  commencement,  or  conduct  Here,  then,  has  been  a 
course  very  steady,  as  regarded  the  interest  of  a  class  in  the 
nation,  but  unsteady  as  regarded  the  mass.  Fortunately  the 
interests  of  that  class  did  not  differ  so  much  from  those  of  the 
people,  as  did  those  of  Napoleon  and  Louis  XIY. 

The  United  States  have  pursued  a  course  that  is  very  steady, 
and  calculated,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  ruling  power.  That  power  is,  however,  in  this  case,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  Common  sense  teaches  that  a  man 
will  prosper  most  when  he  minds  his  own  business,  and  that  if 
he  undertake  to  meddle  in  that  of  his  neighbours,  he  will  lose 
his  time,  and,  perhaps,  suffer  in  his  person.  Obedient  to  its 
dictates,  their  government  has  made  it  a  rule  to  let  all  nations 
settle  their  own  affairs  as  seemed  best  to  them,  and  thus  they 
have  almost  entirely  avoided  wars;  having  had  none  that 
have  not  been  forced  upon  them.  In  this  they  have  been  very 
steady.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  nation  to  let 
every  man  manage  his  own  affairs  as  he  might  think  most  for 
his  own  interest,  but,  attributing  to  wrong  causes  the  troubles 
that  arose  out  of  the  transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state 
of  peace,  the  people  were  persuaded,  after  many  years  of  efibrt 
on  the  part  oi^  the  friends  of  the  restrictive  policy,  to  make  a 
change  in  the  system.  The  impolicy  of  such  restraints  soon 
became  obvious,  and  the  nation  is  now  retracing  its  steps,  gra- 
dually approaching  freedom  of  trade. 

There  has  been  less  steadiness  in  this  respect,  within  the  last 
twelve  years,  than  in  any  other  matter  whatever,  and  yet  there 
is  probably  nothing  that  proves  more  fully  the  tendency  thereto  of 
popular  governments,  compared  with  those  controlled  by  the 
will  of  an  individual.  Many  years  elapsed,  during  which  the 
advocates  of  the  system  of  interference  exhausted  all  their 
arguments,  before  a  change  could  be  effected,  and  even  then  it 
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was  moderate.  Further  exertions  succeeded  in -producing  a 
further  alteration;  but  the  whole  operation  required  about  a 
dozen  years.  It  required  so  much  time  because  it  was  neces- 
sary to  convince  the  people  and  their  representatives,  as  until 
they  were  convinced,  no  change  could  be  made.  During  the 
same  period,  the  tariflf  of  Russia  had  been  repeatedly  altered.* 
When  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  remove  the  restrictions  that 
had  been  imposed,  it  was  done  in  the  most  gradual  manner, 
ten  years  being  given  for  attaining  the  lowest  point  desired. 
Individuals  who  embark  their  capitals  in  the  one  country, 
know  that  no  change  can  take  place  without  due  notice,  as 
it  can  only  be  done  by  a  majority  of  the  people  themselves; 
whereas,  in  the  other  there  is  no  security  that  changes  shall  not 
take  place  from  week  to  week.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  con- 
vince one  man  than  the  majority  of  a  large  nation,  with 
interests  so  different,  and  apparently  so  opposite,  as  are  those 
of  the  United  States. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  passage  of  the  tariff  indicated  a 
change  of  system,  offers  were  made  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  abolish  all  discriminating  duties  on^  shipping,  thus  show- 
ing  the  tendency  towards  free  trade,  and  freedom  of  action. 
Happily,  the  question  of  protection  is  now  settled  forever.  The 
United  States  will  undoubtedly  soon  set  the  example  of  unlimit- 
ed freedom  as  regards  the  employment  of  capital,  and  it  will 
be  persisted  in  with  steadiness,  because  the  result  of  a  convic- 
tion that  each  man  is  entitled  to  enjoy  uncontrolled  power  over 
the  proceeds  of  his  labour.  . 

Economy  in  an  individual  is  deemed  advantageous ;  and  fol- 
lowing out  the  rule  of  applying  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation  the 
same  maxims  by  which  those  of  private  persons  should  be  gov- 
erned, there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  economy.  It  would 
have  been  greater,  but  that  the  people  have  deceived  themselves 
by  indirect  taxation,  fancying  it  better  to  have  money  taken 


*  **Tho  logifllationof  an  mdiyidttal  who  ia  the  sapreme  head  of  a  state,  pursues 
a  different  course  from  that  taken  by  conflicting  powers  in  a  free  state;  where, 
without  violating  the  puUic  peace  and  the  forms  of  law,  nothing  but  gradual 
concessions  can  be  wrung,  sometimes  by  lulling  iears,  sometimes  by  rousing 
them,  from  the  possessors  of  privileges  that  have  become  exorbitant;  above  ill, 
when  their  sway  is  i  usurpation.**— JVtf6«Ar*«  Aome,  vol,  i.,p.  397. 
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out  of  their  pockets  than  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  it  out  Never- 
theless, the  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  labour  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  government  is  but  little  more  than  two  per 
cent* 

In  fine,  the  government  of  the  United  States  may  be  cited 
as  a  model  of  steadiness  of  action,  and  it  must  continue  so,  un« 
less  one  of  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy  shall  prove  false.  It 
is  a  principle  of  that  science  that  equal  forces  acting  from  all 
directions  produce  equilibrium.  In  the  United  States  those 
forces  are  in  perpetual  action.  The  North  and  the  South,  the 
East  and  the  We^t,  have  apparently  different  interests,  and 
there  are  always  persons  whose  views  of  aggrandizement  make 
it  expedient  to  inflame  any  difference  that  may  exist  If  they 
djd  not  meet  with  antagonist  forces,  injurious  effects  might  be 
produced,  but  it  invariably  happens  that  they  are  brought  into 
action,  and  thus  the  attempt  fails. 

The  following  view  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  United 
States,  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  conveys  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
eflect  that  is  produced  by  this  constant  conflict  of  interests  and 
opinions,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  its  own  newspapers. 

''America  is,  perhaps,  at  this  moment,  the  country  of  the  whole 
world  which  contains  the  fewest  germs  of  revolution;  but  the  press 
is  not  less  destructive  in  its  principlesf  than  in  France,  and  it  dis- 
plays the  same  violence  without  the  same  reasons  for  indignation.  In 
America,  aa  in  France,  it  constitutes  a  singular  power,  so  strangely 
composed  of  mingled  good  and  evil,  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  indis* 
pensable  to  the  existence  of  freedom,  and  nearly  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  public  order.  Its  power  is  certainly  much  greater 
in  France  than  in  the  United  States;  though  nothing  is  more  rare  in 
the  latter  country  than  to  hear  of  a  prosecution  having  been  insti- 
tuted against  it  The  reason  of  this  is  perfectly  simple:  the  Ameri« 
cans,  having  once  admitted  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  apply  it  with  perfect  consistency.  It  was  never  their  inten- 
tion to  found  a  permanent  state  of  things  with  elements  which  un- 

*  See  ToL  ii.,  p.  379. 

f  The  reader  will  lee  that  on  a  fubeequent  occasion  M.  de  Tooqnerille  ezpraana 
the  opinion  that  **  the  extreme  license  of  the  preta  tends  direcUj  to  the  mainte- 
aanoe  of  order.**  If  the  preas  were  governed  bj  men  whose  principles  were 
dattroetive,  its  Uceose  woold  prodnoe  cooAisioB  and  disorder^-inseevity  sf  pw« 
son  sad  propcrlj. 
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dergo  daily  modifications;  and  there  is,  consequently,  nothing  criiiri* 
nal  in  an  attack  upon  the  existing  laws,  provided  it  he  not  attended 
with  a  violent  infraction  of  them.  #  •  •  #  The  small 
influence  of  the  American  journals  is  attributable  to  several  reaaonsy 
amongst  which  are  the  following:— The  liberty  of  writing,  like  all 
other  liberty,  is  most  formidable  when  it  is  a  noveltyj  for  a  people 
which  has  never  been  accustomed  to  co-operate  in  the  conduct  of 
state  affiurs,  pUoes  implicit  confidence  in  the  first  tribune  who 
arouses  its  attention.  The  Anglo-Americans  have  enjoyed  this  liberty 
ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  settlements;  moreover,  the  press 
cannot  create  human  passions  by  its  own  power,  however  skilfully 
it  may  kindle  them  where  they  exist.  In  America  politics  are  dis* 
cussed  with  animation  and  a  varied  activity,  but  they  rarely  touch 
those  deep  passions  which  are  excited  whenever  the  positive  interest 
of  a  part  of  the  community  is  impaired:  but  in  the  United  States  the 
interests  of  the  community  are  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  A 
sin^jle  glance  upon  a  French  and  an  American  newspaper  is  sftfiideiit 
to  show  the  difl^nce  which  exists  between  the  two  nations  on  this 
liead.  In  France  the  space  allotted  to  commercial  advertisements  is 
Tery  limited,  and  the  intelligence  is  not  considerable,  but  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  journal  is  that  which  contains  the  discussion  of 
the  politics  of  the  day.  In  America  three-quarters  of  the  enormous 
sheet  which  is  set  before  the  reader  are  filled  with  adverdsemeotSi 
and  the  remainder  is  frequently  occupied  by  political  intelligence  or 
trivial  anecdotes :  it  is  only  from  time  to  time  that  one  finds  a  corner 
devoted  to  passionate  discussions  like  those  with  which  the  journal- 
ists of  France  are  wont  to  indulge  their  readers.  It  has  been  de- 
monstrated by  observation,  and  discovered  by  the  innate  sagacity  of 
the  pettiest  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  despots,  that  the  influence  of  a 
power  is  increased  in  proportion  as  its  direction  is  rendered  more 
central.  In  France  the  press  combines  a  twofold  centraUzation; 
almost  all  its  power  is  centred  in  the  same  spot,  and  vested  in  the 
same  hands,  for  its  organs  are  far  from  numerous.  The  influence 
of  a  public  press  thus  constituted,  upon  a  sceptical  nation,  must  be 
unbounded.  It  is  an  enemy  with  which  a  government  may  sign  an 
occasional  truce,  but  which  it  is  difiicult  to  resist  for  any  length  of 
time.  Neither  of  these  kinds  of  centralization  exists  in  America. 
The  United  States  have  no  metropolis ;  the  intelligence  as  well  as 
the  power  of  the  country  are  dispersed  abroad,  and,  instead  of  radi- 
ating from  a  point,  they  cross  each  other  in  every  direction;  the 
Americans  have  established  no  central  control  over  the  expression 
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of  opinion,  any  more  than  over  the  conduct  of  business.  These  are 
circumstances  which  do  not  depend  on  human  foresight;  but  it  is 
owing  to  the  laws  of  the  Union  that  there  are  no  licenses  to  be 
granted  to  printers,  no  securities  demanded  from  editors,  as  in  France, 
and  no  stamp-duty,  as  in  France  and  England.  The  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  set  up  a  newspaper,  and  a  small 
number  of  readers  suffices  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  editor.  The 
number  of  periodical  and  occasional  publications  which  appear  in  the 
^^nited  States,  actually  surpasses  belief.  The  most  enlightened  Ame* 
rica«.3  attribute  the  subordinate  influence  of  the  press  to  this  excesaive 
dissemination;  and  it  is  adopted  as  an  axiom  of  political  science  in 
that  country,  that  the  only  way  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  public 
journals  is  to  multiply  them  indefinitely.  I  cannot  conceive  that  a 
truth  which  is  so  self-evident  should  not  already  have  been  more 
generally  admitted  in  Europe:  it  is  comprehensible  that  the  persons 
who  hope  to  bring  about  revolutions  by  means  of  the  press,  should 
be  desirous  of  confinmg  its  action  to  a  few  powerful  organs;  but  it 
it  perfectly  incredible  that  the  partisans  of  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  the  natural  supporters  of  the  laws,  should  attempt  to  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  press  by  concentrating  its  authority.  The  goy- 
amments  of  Europe  seem  to  treat  the  press  with  the  courtesy  of  the 
knights  of  old;  they  are  anxious  to  furnish  it  with  the  same  central 
power  which  they  have  found  to  be  so  trusty  a  weapon,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  glory  of  their  resistance  to  its  attacks.  la  America 
there  is  scarcely  a  hamlet  which  has  not  its  own  newspaper.  It  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  neither  discipline  nor  unity  of  design  can 
be  communicated  to  so  multi&rious  a  host,  and  each  one  is  conse- 
quently led  to  fight  under  his  own  standard.  All  the  political  jour** 
nals  of  the  United  States  are,  indeed,  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  against  it;  but  they  attack  and  defend  it  in  a  thousand 
different  ways.  They  cannot  succeed  in  forming  those  great  cur- 
rents of  opinion  which  overwhelm  the  most  solid  obstacles.  •  •  • 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  effects  of  this  extreme  license  of  the  press 
tend  indirectly  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order.'** 

We  give  the  above  extract,  not  that  we  deem  it  correct 
throughout,  but  because  it  would  l)e  difficult  to  convey  a  more 
accurate  idea  of  the  causes  which  tend  to  promote  steadiness 
of  action,  than  may  be  obtained  from  it  Every  one  urges  upon 
the  community  the  adoption  of  his  peculiar  views,  or  of  his 

*  Denoeraey  ia  Ameriea,  vol.  ii.,  pw  19. 
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candidate:  every  one  makes  as  much  noise  as  possible,  in  hopes 
of  drowning  the  voice  of  his  antagonist,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  none  are  heard;  none  produce  much  effect  The  vessel 
of  state  pursues  its  course  peacefully  and  tranquilly,  influenced 
to  a  very  small  extent  by  any,  a  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
**  America  is  at  this  moment  ti^e  country  rf  the  world  tdUch  con^ 
tains  the  fewest  germs  of  revolution.^  Every  year  sees  some 
dispute  that,  to  a  person  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  ap» 
pear^  very  serious,  but  of  comparatively  small  importance  to 
those  accustomed  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  machine; 
precisely  as  a  novice  in  the  art  of  steam-navigation  deems 
the  vessel  in  most  imminent  danger  at  the  very  moment  when, 
by  letting  off  the  steam,  she  is  rendered  most  secure.  In  the 
noisy  republic  of  the  United  States,  there  is  infinitely  less 
reason  to  anticipate  change  than  in  the  quiet  monarchy  of 
Austria. 

Of  the  tendency  to  rest,  consequent  upon  this  infinite  variety 
of  opposing  forces,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  in* 
stance  than  the  following.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  contains  the  following  article:  ''The  Congress,  when- 
ever two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall 
propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall  call 
a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case» 
shall  be  ^alid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Coii> 
Btitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  states,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thertof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress.'*  Here  is  a  provision  for  changing  the  Constitution 
whenever  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary, provided  that  three-fourths  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states 
agree  to  it;  certainly  the  most  simple  mode  of  altering  a  form 
of  government  that  could  be  devised.  It  is  true,  that  a  bare  ma- 
jorily  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  may  do  the  same,  but 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  pepple  have  no  control  over  the 
House  of  Lfords,  whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  people  alone,  influence  the  action  of  both  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Nearly  fifty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  formation  of 
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the  Constitution,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  people 
have  had  the  power  to  make  alterations,  but  as  yet  there  has 
been  only  one  case  of  a  proposed  amendment  that  has  been 
successful.  That  was  made  in  1802,  and  its  main  object  was 
to  do  away  with  a  difficulty  that  arose  out  of  a  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  that  two  persons  should  be  voted  for  by  each 
elector,  and  that  the  one  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
should  be  president,  and  the  one  next  in  number  should  be  vice- 
president* 

That  provision  was  found  to  work  ill  when,  in  1800,  two  per- 
sons received  precisely  the  same  number  of  votes,  and  Aaron 
Burr,  who  was  intended  for  vice-president,  came  near  being 
made  president,  and  thereader  the  electors  were  required  to 
designate  the  person  whom  they  intended  for  president,  and  the 
one  for  vice-president.  In  addition,  it  contained  several  pro- 
visions for  securing  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  to 
the  free  exercise  of  religion;  to  bear  arms;  to  be  secure  against 
searches  and  seizures,  d^c. 

During  the  whole  period  there  have  been  complaints  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  work  well.  In  turn,  the  east,  the  west,  the 
north,  and  the  south,  have  been  dissatisfied.  Every  session,  for 
many  years,  has  given  birth  to  numerous  projects  for  its  amend- 
ment, but  thus  far  no  one  has  secured  in  its  favour  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  to  pass  through  Congress,  which  is  only  the 
first  step.  There  is  always  a  majority  that  prefer  the  existing 
system  to  any  that  can  be  substituted.  It  is  the  only  system  of 
government,  the  framers  of  which  contemplated  the  necessity 


•  Tha  Coostitotion  of  England  b  only  the  will  of  Parliament,  and  can  be 
dianged  by  a  aimiile  majority  of  both  houaea.  If  we  compare  the  ehanfea  pro. 
dneed  by  the  billa  for  reUeving  the  Diaaentera  and  the  Catholica— the  reform  hill' 
•^the  corporattona  biU — ^the  tithes  bills,  and  various  others,  we  shall  find  that 
they  vastly  ezoeed  those  of  the  United  States.  In  fiict,  we  believe  that  almost 
flay  aiic  of  the  above  is  equal  to  all  the  changes  made  in  the  Constitutions  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  in  half  a  century.  At  the  present 
moment  new  changes  are  proposed  in  England,  while  none  are  likely  to  take 
place  in  the  United  Statea.  If  we  compare  the  duration  of  tbe  Constitution  of 
the  United  Statea  with  that  of  those  of  France,  the  difference  ia  immense..  Prusaia 
has  not  changed  a  ConttUuHan,  but  the  whole  system  of  government  is  changed. 
The  Constitaticii  of  the  United  Statea  ia  almost  the  only  fiirm  of  goreroment  that 
I  through  half  a  oeatory  without  material  change. 
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of  amendment,  and  provided  therefor;  and,  to  all  appearance, 
that  provision  will  secure  it  against  alteration,  more  eflectuaDy 
than  any  other  course  that  could  have  been  adopted.  Had  the 
Eoglish  Parliament  not  possessed  the  power  of  amendment, 
revolutions  would  have  occurred.  France  had  no  Parliament, 
oo  body  like  that  of  England,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  power; 
there  was  none  of  **ihai  vital  instinct  tduch  iihntly  adapts  am^ 
stUutions  to  the  exigencies  of  self 'preservation^^*  and  revolution 
was  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  state.  Had  there  been 
00  such  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
that  to  which  we  have  referred,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  con- 
▼ODlion  would  have  been  called  to  remedy  imaginary  evils  that, 
if  leik  alone,  were  sure  to  be  remedied  by  that  vital  instinei 
which  is  now  silently  adapting  the  Constitution  of  1780  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  1839.  Being  so  called,  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  body  of  tinkers  that  would  come  together,  to 
do  nothing,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have  made  a  hole,  if 
they  could  not  have  found  one.  Had  the  framers  of  the  stats 
constitutions  displayed  the  same  wisdom,  and  provided  fef 
amendments,  it  is  probable  that  the  changes  would  have  been 
smaller  than  they  have  been.  Whenever  the  science  of  govern- 
ment shall  have  attained  perfection,  it  will  be  found,  that  to 
leave  to  the  people  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  with 
the  greatest  facility  to  check  and  control  their  agents,  is  the 
■ore  way  to  obtain  steadiness  of  action,  security,  freedom,  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  a  state  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness, a  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  establishment  of  thb 

aREAT  DEHOCaATIO  HUVaPLE,  THAT  EVERT  HAH  IS,  EQUALLY  WITH 
BBS  VEIOHBOUR,  BITTITLBD  TO  PERFBOT  SECDRITT  Or  PBRSOIT  ARD 
PBOPERTT,  ARD  EQUALLY  BOURD  TO  OORTRIBUTE  FOR  m  MAIRTB* 
JUROE,  IR.PROPORTIOR  TO  HIS  IRTEREST. 

•  mebnhr*!  Runie,  voL  U.,  p.  in. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

REVIEW. 
M.  DK  TOOQUEVILLE. 

No  work  treating  of  the  political  condition  of  man  has  recently 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  that  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,*  and 
as  his  views  difier  in  many  respects  from  those  which  we  have 
submitted  to  the  reader,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  few 
extracts  therefrom,  with  our  remarks  thereupon. 

Nothing  in  the  United  States,  says  M.  de  Tocqueville,  **  struck 
me  so  forcibly  as  the  general  equality  of  conditions.**!  Again 
he  says:  **  The  more  I  advanced  in  the  study  of  American  socie- 
ty, the  more  I  perceived  that  the  equality  of  conditions  is  the  fun- 
damental fact  from  which  all  others  seem  to  be  derived,  and  the 
central  point  at  which  my  observations  constantly  terminated.**! 
Farther  examination  would  have  satisfied  him  that  instead  of 
equality  being  a  ^  fundamental,**  it  was  a  consequential  fact 
The  law  of  primogeniture  was  as  firmly  established  in  some  of 
the  British  provinces  as  it  now  is  in  England,  and  would  havQ 
continued  to  the  present  moment,  had  the  people  and  their  neigh- 
bours been  incessantly  engaged  in  plundering  and  oppressing 
each  other,  as  has  been  so  much  the  case  in  Europe.  The  '« fun- 
damental fact**  at  the  base  of  the  system  of  equality  and  political 
freedom  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  is  that  more  than 
other  nations  they  have  obeyed  the  command,  '*  do  unto  others 
as  ye  would  have  others  do  unto  you,'*  and  they  have  reaped 
the  advantage  in  the  enjoyment  of  security,  in  the  rapid  growth 
of  wealth,  and  in  the  great  improvement  of  physical,  moral, 
and  political  condition. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  thus  continues:  «*I  then  turned  my  thoughts 
to  our  own  hemisphere,  where  I  imagined  that  I  discerned 
something  analogous  to  the  spectacle  which  the  new  world  pre- 
sented to  me.  I  observed  that  the  equality  of  conditions  is  daily 

*  DMMency  in  Aaiariea.       t  Ibid^ IntrodnoUoii, p. liii       I  Ibid.,p^iiT« 
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pressing  towards  the  extreme  limits  which  it  seems  to  have 
reached  in  the  United  States;  and  that  the  democracy  which 
gOTerns  the  American  communities  seems  to  be  rapidly  rising 
into  power  in  Europe.***  The  fundamental  fact  of  the  United 
States  is  here  regarded  as  being  in  Europe  a  consequential  one» 
as  it  really  is  in  both.  The  growth  of  democracy  in  Europe 
is  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  increase  of  wealth.  The  productive 
power  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Germany,  is  now  rapidly 
increasing,  and  every  day  gives  to  the  people  increased  power 
to  discern  and  to  assert  their  right  to  perfect  freedom  in  the  dis- 
posal of  their  labour,  and  of  the  proceeds  thereof— to  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  of  property — to  perfect 
equality  of  political  condition.  The  establishment  of  the  system 
of  self-government  is  the  inevitable  result  of  improvement  of 
physical  and  moral  condition-f 

The  democratic  revolution  that  is  now  going  on,  is  deemed 
by  M.  de  Tocqueville  to  be  irresistible,  because  '*  it  is  the  most 
uniform,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  permanent  tendency 
which  is  to  be  found  in  history."^  He  says — *' Whilst  the  kiqgi 
were  ruining  themselves  by  iheir  great  enterprises,  and  tbs 
nobles  exhausting  their  resources  by  private  wars,  the  lower 
orders  were  enriching  themselves  by  commerce.  •  •  •  • 
Every  new  discovery,  every  new  want  which  it  engendered, 
and  every  new  desire  which  craved  satisfaction,  was  a  st^ 
towards  the  universal  level.  The  taste  for  luxury,  the  bve  rfwart 
the  sway  of  fashion,  and  the  most  superficial,  as  well  as  the 
deepest  passions  of  the  human  heart,  co-operated  to  enrich  the 
poor  and  to  impoverish  the  rich."§  He  is  of  opinion  that,  in 
perusing  the  history  of  France,  "we  scarcely  meet  with  a 
single  great  event,  in  the  lapse  of  some  hundred  years,  which 
has  not  turned  to  the  advantage  of  equality  ;*'j|  the  noble  going 


*  Democrmcy  in  America,  Introdaction,  p.  ziy. 

t  *■  The  neceMity  for  eitemiil  govemmest  to  man,  ii.in  the  iofme  ntio  of 
die  Tigoor  of  his  ielf-go?enunent  When  the  Itet  b  moit  oomplete,  the  fint  ie 
leaat  wanted.  Uenoe  the  more  Yiitae,  the  more  liberty.** — CoUridfe,  T\M$  TkO^ 
voL  lit  p»  193.  We  doobt  not  the  conyeree  of  the  propoeition  ia  equally  tnM^and 
that  we  may  say,  the  more  liberty,  the  more  Tirtne. 

I  Demoeraoy  in  Amnioa,  Introduction,  p.  jdv. 
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down  in  the  social  ladder,  and  the  roturier  going  up,  every  half 
century  bringing  them  nearer  to  each  other,  until  they  must 
shortly  meet*  This  phenomenon  he  does  not  deem  peculiar  to 
France.  It  meets  his  eyes  in  every  direction  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. "  The  various  occurrences  of  national  existence  have," 
he  says^  "  every  where  turned  to  the  advantage  of  democracy; 
all  men  have  aided  it  by  their  exertions;  those  who  have  inten- 
tionally laboured  in  its  cause,  and  those  who  have  served  It 
unwittingly;  those  who  fought  for  it,  and  those  who  declared 
themselves  its  opponents — have  been  driven  along  in  the  same 
track — ^have  all  laboured  to  one  end,  some  ignorantly  and  some 
unwillingly;  all  have  been  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
God  The  gradual  development  of  the  equality  of  conditions 
is,  therefore,"  he  thinks,  '<  a  providential  fact,  and  it  possesses 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  divine  decree:  it  is  universal,  it  is 
durable,  it  constantly  eludes  all  human  interference,  and  all 
events,  as  well  as  all  men,  contribute  to  its  progress."t  Here 
cor  good  and  evil  passions  are  made  equally  to  contribute 
towards  the  execution  of  "a  divine  decree;"  they  are  "blind 
instruments  in-  the  hands  of  God,"  who  employs  men  in  the 
work  of  murder  and  of  plunder,  of  ruin  and  devastation,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  equality  of  conditions  among 
them.  If  such  were  the  case,  should  we  not  see  the  same  ap- 
proach to  equality  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  India,.as  in  England  and 
the  United  States?  If  love  of  war  has  in  any  degree  tended 
to  promote  equality  in  France,  why  has  it  not  done  so  in  India 
and  in  Persia?  In  both  it  has  prevailed  universally,  and  the 
natural  consequence  has  been,  that  not  only  is  this  **  divine  de- 
cree" evaded,  but  there  has  been  for  centuries  past  a  constant- 
ly increasing  tendency  to  inequality  of  condition,  physical, 
moral,  and  political^  It  does  not  therefore  elude  "  all  human 
interference."  Whenever  men  see  fit  to  set  at  defiance  the 
one  great  command,  to  which  we  have  before  so  frequently  re- 
ferred— ^whenever  they  undertake  the  work  of  plunder,  oppres- 
sion, and  murder — whenever  they  avail  themselves  of  any  of 
the  remedies  for  over-population — they,  by  that  act,  do  what 

*  Democracy  in  America,  Introduction,  p.  xix.  ^  Ibid,  p.  xx. 

\  Sec  voL  ii.,  chap.  viii. 
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is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  inequality  of  condilioli- 
The  many  then  become  slaves,  and  the  few  become  masters. 

The  following  observations,  in  regard  to  primogeniture,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  conflict  very  much  with  the  passages  we  have 
already  offered — 

^  When  the  legislator  has  once  regulated  the  law  of  inheri- 
tance, he  may  rest  from  his  labour.  The  machine  once  put  in 
motion  will  go  on  for  ages,  and  advance,  as  if  self-guided,  to- 
wards a  certain  point  When  framed  in  a  particular  manner, 
this  law  unites,  draws  together,  and  vests  property  and  power 
in  a  few  hands — ^its  tendency  is  clearly  aristocratic  On  oppo- 
site principles  its  action  is  still  more  rapid;  it  divides,  distributes^ 
and  disperses  both  property  and  power..  Alarmed  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  progress,  those  who  despair  of  arresting  its  motion, 
endeavour  to  obstruct  it  by  difficulties  and  impediments;  they 
vainly  seek  to  counteract  its  effect  by  contrary  efforts;  bat 
it  gradually  reduces,  or  destroys  every  obstacle,  until  by  its  in- 
cessant activity  the  bulwarks  of  the  influence  of  wealth  are 
ground  down  to  the  fine  and  shifting  sand  which  is  the  basis 
of  democracy."* 

Afler  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  gradual  development 
of  the  equality  of  condition  eludes  all  human  interference,  M. 
de  Tocqueville  now  thinks  tiiat  the  legislature  may  by  law  es- 
tablish inequality,  and  that  it  will  go  on  drawing  together  power 
and  property  for  a  series  of  ages.  We  have  already  differed 
from  him  in  asserting  that  man  may  prevent  or  delay  equality 
of  condition,  by  constantly  engaging  in  war  and  plunder- 
ing his  neighbours,  and  we  now  differ  again  with  him  in  re- 
lation to  the  permanent  effect  of  the  law  of  inheritance,  or 
of  any  other  contrivance  intended  to  perpetuate  inequality  of 
Condition,  provided  peace  and  security  be  maintained,  and  the 
productive  power  be  permitted  to  increase.  The  tendency  to 
equality  is  in  the  ratio  of  production.  Where  it  is  attempted,  as 
by  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  England,  to  oppose  obstacles  to 
its  establishment,  their  duration  depends  entirely  on  the  peace- 
ful or  warlike  policy  of  the  nation.  During  war,  production  is 
diminished,  the  owners  of  capital  take  an  increased  praportioHf 

•  Vol.  i.,  p.  52. 
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and  the  government  does  the  same.  The  people  are  rendered 
poor  and  obedient,  while  the  younger  branches  of  the  families 
of  landed  proprietors  are  provided  for  out  of  the  public  reve- 
nue. Peace  comes  and  brings  with  it  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction. The  labourer  takes  an  increased  proporium  of  the 
product,  and  the  claims  of  government  are  diminished.  He  ac- 
cumulates capital,  and  becomes  independent  He  sees  the  in- 
equality that  is  established  by  law,  and  feels  both  the  power 
and  the  disposition  to  unite  with  his  fellow  labourers  in  making 
a  change,  at  the  same  time  that  the  younger  branches  of  the 
great  families  find  themselves  deprived  of  the  means  of  support 
in  the  army  or  navy,  and  feel  disposed  to  unite  in  effecting 
a  change  of  system.  Every  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  po- 
litical condition  of  a  people  tends  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  establishment  of  perfect 
equality  of  political  rights.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  law 
of  inheritance  apparently  more  firmly  established  than  now  in 
England — ^in  none,  apparently,  might  the  legislator,  with  more 
security,  "rest  from  his  labours" — ^yet  even  now  the  system 
approaches  its  termination,  and  another  half  century  of  peace 
and  prosperity  will  probably  see  its  end. 

In  France,  the  law  has  taken  firom  individuals  the  control  of 
their  property,  and  has  established  the  mode  in  which  it  must 
be  divided.  To  that  law  is  attributed  the  very  minute  division 
of  landed  property  in  that  country,  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous.  Were  peace  maintained — were  men  fi^ee  to  engage 
in  commerce  and  manufactures— -were  they  at  hberty  firedy 
to  exchange  with  other  nations  the  products  of  their  labour, 
production  would  increase  rapidly — there  would  be  great  de- 
mand for  labour  in  various  pursuits — and  men  would  no  longer 
be  disposed  to  vegetate  upon  a  miserable  spot  of  land  that 
could  be  cultivated  only  with  the  spade. 

At  present  the  several  sons,  or  sons-in-law,  take  their  shares 
of  a  farm,  the  whole  of  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  a 
femily,  whereas,  if  the  market  for  labour  were  permitted  to  in- 
crease, one  would  keep  the  farm,  paying  the  others  the  value 
of  their  shares,  and  they  would  find  employment  in  manu- 
factures or  in  commerce.  The  way  to  reconcentrate  the  landed 
property  in  France,  is  to  permit  wealth  to  increase,  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  remedy  that  in  England  now  tends  to  bring  to 
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a  close  the  system  which  confines  the  ownership  of  land  to  a 
few  persons.  Nature  will  correct  all  the  interferences  of  the 
legislature  if  she  be  permitted  to  work,  and  she  always  does 
work  when  peace  is  preserved. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  are,  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  re- 
marks, '<  extremely  favourable  to  the  division  of  landed  pro- 
perty; but  a  cause  which  is  more  powerful  than  the  laws,  pre- 
vents properly  from  being  divided  to  excess.  •  •  ♦  In 
Massachusetts,  estates  are  very  rarely  divided;  the  eldest  son 
takes  the  land,  and  the  others  go  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
desert  T%e  law  has  abolished  the  right  of  frimogeniture^  but 
circumstances  have  concurred  to  re-establish  it  under  a  form  of 
which  none  can  complain^  and  by  which  no  just  rights  are  im- 
paired.^* The  abolition  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  was  pro- 
duced by  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  same  cause  is 
now  at  work  to  prevent  the  minute  sub-division  of  the  land. 
Where  capital  abounds,  and  men  are  free  to  employ  their 
labour  as  they  please,  as  in  the  United  States,  no  man  will 
occupy  less  than  is  sufficient  to  yield  him  full  wages  for  his 
time,  because  he  can  always  find  employment  at  such  wages 
in  trade  or  manufactures,  as  would  be  the  case  in  France,  were 
wealth  permitted  to  increase.  Those  who  now  despair  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  sub-division — ^those  who  now ''  vainly  seek 
to  counteract  its  effects  by  constant  eiforts" — those  who  fear 
that  by  its  incessant  activity  the  bulwarks  of  wealth  will  be 
ground  down  to  '<  a  fine  and  shifting  sand," — may  find  a  remedy 
in  abstaining  from  war — ^in  abolishing  restraints  upon  action 
and  upon  trade--in  diminishing  the  public  expenditure,  and  in 
abolishing  the  conscription.  Production  will  then  increase  ra- 
pidly, but  the  approach  of  democracy  will  then  be  equally 
rapid.  Its  approach  is  now  retarded  by  restraints  and  waste- 
ful expenditure,  producing  poverty  to  all  but  the  few  who  di- 
vide among  themselves  the  public  revenue ;  but  every  step  in 
the  career  of  improvement,  gives  to  the  people  new  power  to 
remove  restrictions,  to  limit  the  power  of  taxation,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  establishment  of  self-government 

Every  measure  tending  to  the  promotion  of  security,  tends  to 

•  Vol.  ii,p.91l. 
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accelerate  the  establishment  of  democracy.  Thus  every  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  suffrage,  by  increasing  the  steadiness  of  gov- 
ernment, and  preventing  war,  is  invariably  found  to  produce  a 
necessity  for  further  extension.  Our  author  says,  "When  a  na- 
tion modifies  the  elective  qualification,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that 
sooner  or  later  that  qualification  will  be  abolished.  There  is  no 
more  invariable  rule  in  the  history  of  society:  the  further  elec- 
toral rights  are  extended,  the  more  is  felt  the  need  of  extending 
them;  for  after  each  concession,  the  strength  of  the  democracy 
increases,  and  its  demands  increase  with  its  strength."*  If  the 
efiect  of  extension  were  increased  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  producing  a  tendency  to  war  and  increase  of  expendi- 
ture^ we  should  find  every  such  extension  followed  by  a  con- 
traction; but  inasmuch  as  the  reverse  effect  is  produced,  as  in- 
creased wealth  is  always  the  consequence  of  political  freedom, 
every  step  thereto  renders  a  new  one  necessary.  He  is  therefore 
of  opinion  that  "it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  equality  will  not 
eventually  find  its  way  into  the  political  world,  as  it  does  every 
where  else,"t  and  that,  "if  the  men  of  our  time  were  led  by 
attentive  observation  and  by  sincere  reflection  to  acknowledge 
that  the  gradual  development  of  social  equality  is  at  once  the 
past  and  future  of  their  history,  this  solitary  truth  would  con- 
fer the  character  of  a  divine  decree  upon  the  changes.  To  at- 
tempt to  check  democracy  would  be  in  that  case  to  resist  the 
will  of  God;  and  the  nations  would  be  compelled  to  make  the 
best  of  the  social  lot  awarded  to  them  by  Providence.'*J 

On  the  other  hand  he  says,  "In  a  state  where  the  citizens  are 
nearly  on  an  equality,  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to  preserve 
their  independence  against  the  aggressions  of  power.  No  one 
among  them  being  strong  enough  to  engage  singly  in  the  strug- 
gle with  advantage,  nothing  but  a  general  combination  can 
protect  their  liberty:  and  such  an  union  is  not  always  to  be 
found.  From  the  same  social  position,  then,  nations  may  de- 
rive one  or  other  of  two  great  political  results;  these  results 
are  extremely  different  from  each  other,  but  they  may  both 
proceed  from  the  same  causc.'*§     Here  it  is  supposed  that  the 

•  Vol.  i^  p.  67.  t  Vol.  i.,  11.  61. 
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same  train  of  causes  may  produce  entirely  opposite  results — 
that  the  same  measures  that  tend  to  carry  into  effect  the  *' di- 
vine decree"  of  equality  of  condition,  tend  equally  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  highest  degree  of  inequality — a  pure  despo- 
tisau  Had  M.  de  Tocqueville  seen  that  the  tendency  to  equa- 
lity is  the  result  of  a  law  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  labourer  receives,  with  every  in- 
crease of  production,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  product, 
and  that  with  that  increase  there  is  a  steady  improvement 
of  his  physical  and  moral  condition,  accompanied  by  a  constant 
increase  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  man  in  his  fellow  man, 
producing  a  tendency  to  union  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  political  rights,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  that 
those  causes  could  never  by  any  possibility  tend  to  the  produc- 
tion of  inequality. 

**  European  civilization,"  says  M.  Guizot,*  "has,  if  I  maybe 
allowed  the  expression,  at  last  penetrated  into  the  ways  of  eter- 
nal truth — ^into  the  scheme  of  Providence;  it  moves  in  the  ways 
which  God  has  prescribed*  This  is  the  rational  principle  of  its 
superiority."  It  moves  in  the  direction  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity-—of  external  and  internal  order — ^permitting  men  gradually 
to  accumulate  capital,  by  which  labour  is  rendered  productive 
—-and  enabling  them  to  assert  equality  of  political  rights.  Such 
is  the  scheme  of  Providence,  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  manifest;  yet  "the  Christian  nations  of  our  age"  present  to 
the  mind  of  M.  de  Tocqueville  "a  most  alarming  spectacle.'* 
He  thinks  that  the  democratic  "impulse  which  is  bearing  them 
along,  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  stopped,  yet  not  so  strong 
that  it  cannot  be  guided;  their  fate  is,"  he  says,  "in  theur  hands; 
yet  a  little  while,"  however,  "and  it  may  be  so  no  longer."!  It 
cannot  be  stopped,  but  it  may  be  retarded.  Wars,  murder, 
plunder,  and  desolation — the  deterioration  of  the  moral  and 
physical  condition  of  the  people — will  accomplish  that  object 
It  may  be  accelerated  by  peace  and  tranquillity — the  growth 
of  wealth — ^the  dissemination  of  knowledge — and  improved 
moral  condition, — and  if  such  be  the  causes  of  increase  in  the 


*  History  of  Civilization,  p.  40. 

t  Democracy  in  America,  Introdaction,  p.  zzii. 
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democratic  power^  there  would  seem  to  be  little  cause  for  the 
^religious  dread"  with  which  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  our  author,  contemplate  ''so  irresistible  a 
revolution."* 

M.  de  Tocqueville  is  of  opinion  that,  under  the  S3rstem  of  ine- 
quality that  prevailed  in  former  times,  the  **  people  were  con- 
tent to  receive  benefits  from  their  chiefs,  without  discussing 
their  rights.  It  grew  attached  to  them  while  they  were  cle- 
ment and  just,  and  it  submitted  without  resistance  or  servHUy 
to  their  exactions,  as  to  the  inevitable  visitations  of  the  arm  of 
God."  Mutual  exchanges  of  good  will  took  place  between  the 
two  classes.  ''  Inequality  and  wretchedness  were  then  to  be 
ibund  in  society;  hd  the  souls  of  neither  rank  of  men  were  de^ 
gradedJ^f  In  reply  to  this,  we  would  refer  to  the  horrors  of 
the  Jacquerie,  to  those  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  repetition 
of  which  has  already  become  impossible,  in  consequence  of 
the  improved  moral  condition  resulting  from  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  peace.  In  the  higher  walks  of  life  we  would  urge  a 
comparison  of  the  courts  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  with  that  of 
Louis  Phillippe.  Moral  degradation  of  all  ranks  of  society,  is 
the  inevitable  result  of  great  inequality,  and  it  diminishes  with 
every  diminution  thereof.  To  the  improved  moral  condition  of 
France,  in  a  great  degree,  is  it  owing  that  the  tendency  to 
equality  of  rights  is  at  this  moment  so  rapidly  increasing. 

Although  the  division  of  property  has  lessened  the  distance 
which  separates  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  France,  M.  de 
Tocqueville  does  not  think  that  it  has  tended  to  produce  that 
feeling  of  regard  which  is  essential  to  union  of  action;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thinks  that  **  the  nearer  they  draw  to  each  other, 
the  greater  is  their  mutual  hatred,  and  the  more  vehement  the 
envy  and  the  dread  with  which  they  resist  each  other's  claims  to 
power."  The  notion  of  right  is,  he  thinks, ''  alike  insensible  to 
both  classes,  and  force  affords  to  both  the  only  argument  for 
the  present,  and  the  only  guarantee  for  the  future."];  Such  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
owners  of  property,  similar  to  that  which  France  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  half  century.    The  wealth  of  one  portion 

^  Democrmcy  in  America,  Introduction,  p.  xxl    t  Ibid.,  p.  xxv.     t  Ibid^  p.  txiz. 
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of  the  nation  was  confiscated  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  ano^ 
ther^  and  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  such  an  attempt  to  es^ 
tablish  equality  should  have  failed  to  establish  kindness  and 
good  feeling.  Had  the  Convention  of  1780  contented  itself 
with  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  economical 
administration  of  the  government,  wealth  would  have  increased 
rapidly,  the  people  would  have  entered  gradually  upon  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  rights,  without  interference  with  those  of  others, 
and  the  equality  of  condition  would  be  far  greater  than  it  now  !& 
In  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  every  approach  to 
equality  has  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  attended  by  in- 
creased community  of  feeling  among  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  It  is  most  natural  that  when  men  feel  that  they  are 
perfectly  unrestrained  in  their  actions:  that  if  they  desire  ad- 
vancement they  must  labour:  that  they  may  apply  their  labour 
and  their  capital  in  such  way  as  is  most  likely  to  be  productive: 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  freedom,  they  find  a  constant 
increase  in  the  power  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  there  should  be  a  much  better  feelipg  towards  the  ovener 
of  landed  or  other  capital,*  and  towards  those  who  exercise 
the  powers  of  government,  than  can  exist  where  every  act  is 
restrained:  where  neither  capital  nor  labour  can  be  freely  ap- 
plied: where  exchanges  are  prohibited  by  corn-laws:  and 
where  severe  labour  yields  but  a  moderate  amount  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

*  La  iooi4t6  Americaine  prenant  pour  ton  point  do  d^H  le  travaU^  i^appay- 
ant  far  raiaanoe  g^n^rale  d*un  coW,  et  de  Taatro  rar  nn  ■yitftme  d*iiiatraction 
iltaMntaiie  eommune  a  tmis,  et  I'aTAn^ant  aToc  le  principe  religieiu  pour  honuh 
•ole,  ■emUa  deetiiK<te  ^  atteindie  un  degr4  de  proep6iiti6,  de  paiMance  el  de  bon- 
hear,  bien  saperieur  a  oe  que  noui  poseedona  maintenant  avec  bob  organisatiooe 
demi-ieodalee,  ot  avee  noire  inquUu  antipaihie  pour  toute  rigU  moraU  pour  UmU 
miUoriii.^ — Chovalier,  Lettreo  our  VAmeriquo  du  Nord^  tome  i.,  p,  395. 

*  An  individaal  obeys  the  gofvemment,  not  becanee  he  ie  inierior  to  the  antho* 
litiee  whioh  oonduct  it,  or  that  he  is  leei  capable  than  his  neighbours  of  goveming 
himself  bat  becaase  he  acknowledges  the  utility  of  an  association  with  his  ftUow 
men,  and  because  he  knows  that  no  such  association  can  exist  without  a  rqgvla^ 
ting  force*  If  he  be  a  subject  in  all  that  concerns  the  mutual  relations  of  citi- 
iens,he  is  ftee  and  responsible  to  God  alone  for  all  that  oonoems  himself.  Hence 
■rises  the  maxim  that  every  one  is  the  beat  and  the  sole  jadge  of  his  own  privalc 
uitarest,  and  that  society  has  no  right  to  control  a  man*s  actions,  unleaa  they  are 
prqadicial  to  the  common  weal,  or  unices  the  common  wool  demands  his  oMipe. 
ratioo.**'-/l0iiiocriMy  in  Amorieat  vol,  t.,  p.  80. 
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The  tendency  to  equality  is  the  result  of  this  perfect  securit; 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  and  ex- 
ists in  precisely  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  enjoyed  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  M. 
de  Tocqueville  refers,  when  speaking,  as  he  so  frequently  does, 
of  a  ^  tyranny  of  the  majority,"  which  is  entirely  inconsistent 
therewith.  Thus  he  says,  **  If  ever  the  free  institutions  of 
America  are  destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
limited authority  of  the  majority,  which  may  at  some  future 
time  urge  the  minorities  to  desperation,  and  oblige  them  to  have 
recourse  to  physical  force."*  If,  after  reading  this,  we  were  to 
interrogate  the  writer,  we  should  perhaps  find  that  in  no  part  of 
the  world  is  authority  so  limited  as  in  the  United  States,  in  none 
is  it  so  entirely  unimportant  to  an  individual  whether  he  belongs' 
to  the  majority  or  the  minority.  Under  governments  that  grant 
privileges  and  impose  restrictions,  it  is  important  to  be  in  favour 
with  the  ruling  powers;  but  according  to  our  author,  **  the  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  is  taught  from  his  earliest  infancy  to 
rely  upon  his  own  exertions,  in  order  to  resist  the  evils  and  the 
difficulties  of  life;  he  looks  upon  the  social  authority  with  an 
eye  of  mistrust  and  anxiety,  and  he  only  claims  its  assistance 
when  he  is  quite  unable  to  do  without  iff  The  more  perfect 
the  freedom  of  trade,  of  action,  and  of  thought,  the  less  is  the 
power  of  one  portion  of  the  people  over  another. 

In  England  and  France,  the  majority  of  the  legislature  pos- 
sesses unlimited  power;  whereas,  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
adoption  of  Constitutions,  the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  the 
powers  of  the  legislative  bodies  are  efiectually  restrained.  Every 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  rights  in  individuals  diminishes 
the  power  of  the  community  over  their  actions  or  their  thoughts. 
Every  approach  towards  freedom  of  trade  or  of  action,  by  the 
abolition  of  restrictions  thereupon,  is,  in  effect,  a  recognition  of 
rights,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  power  of  the  majority  over 
the  minority.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  that  majority  so  much 
restrained  in  its  action  as  in  the  United  States — ^in  none  is  so 
rare  the  occurrence  of  any  discussion  really  affecting  to  any  ex- 
tent the  interests  of  the  people— in  none  do  politics,  therefore,  ^so 
rarely  touch  those  deep  passions  which  are  excited  when  the 

•  ]teHMene]rtnAn8rioi,ToLiL,l»,nO.  t  Ibidn^31. 
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positive  interests  of  a  part  of  the  community  is  impaired."* 
The  natural  consequence  is,  that  ^  the  general  principles  of  the 
government  are  more  stable,  and  the  opinions  most  prevalent  in 
society  are  generally  more  durable  than  in  other  countries.''t 
Security  is  more  perfectly  established,  and  more  effectually 
maintained. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  power  of  the  majority  is  exer- 
cised, is  where  it  refuses  to  promote  to  situations  of  honour,  or 
profit,  persons  holding  opinions  adverse  to  those  which  it  en- 
tertains. The  political  career  of  such  persons  is,  says  our 
author,  closed  forever,  since  they  have  ^offended  the  only 
authority  which  is  able  to  promote  their  success."|  It  has  al- 
ready been  shown  that  the  right  of  self-government  has  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  power  of  the  majority  to  interfere  in  the  af- 
fairs of  individuals,  and  it  will  be  now  easy  to  show  that  it  has 
a  similar  eflect  in  diminishing  its  power  over  opinion.  In 
France,  if  an  individual  chance  to  be  opposed  to  the  existing 
administration,  and  be  not  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
he  can  scarcely  hope  to  find  any  other  mode  of  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  public  service,  as  the  prefects  and  mayors  are 
nominated  by  the  minister,  at  whose  will  are  held  all  the  places 
of  honour  and  profit  in  the  kingdom,  and  enjoyed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  the  majority.  In  England,  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple is  greater,  and  that  of  the  government  is  less,  than  in 
France,  and  therefore  it  is  easier  for  the  minority  to  obtain  a 
share  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  oflSce.  The  minister 
may  be  whig,  while  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  and 
Liverpool,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  maybe  tory.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  this  is  the  case  to  a  still  greater  extent  The  man 
who  is  in  a  minority  in  the  federal  government,  finds  himself  of 
the  party  that  controls  the  action  of  his  state,  or  if  in  a  mino- 
rity in  his  state,  he  is  in  a  majority  in  his  county  or  town,  and 
perhaps  at  Washington.  One  party  divides  among  itself  the  offices 
under  the  federal  government,  while  the  other  enjoys  the  public 
employments  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  The  man  who 
is  rejected  as  governor  of  a  state,  or  member  of  Congress,  is 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  or  minister  to  France  or  England, 
and  thus  the  absence  of  centralization  has  a  direct  tendency 

•  Demoency  in  America,  vol.  ii^  p.  93.  t  Ibid.,  p.  97  t  Ibid,  p^  160. 
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to  diminish  the  control  of  the  majority  over  opinion.*  The 
greater  the  concentration  of  power,  the  more  can  it  influence 
opinion  by  the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  hope  of  reward.  The 
greater  its  difibsion,  the  less  influence  can  be  exercised,  because 
there  are  so  many  sources  to  which  men  can  look  for  approbation 
and  reward.  In  no  country  is  it  so  universally  diflbsed  as  in  the 
United  States,  because  each  individual,  and  each  small  commu- 
nity, exercises  power  over  its  own  actions :  in  none  does  the 
holding  of  any  particular  class  of  opinions  so  little  tend  to  de- 
prive individuals  of  the  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves 
in  public  life. 

While  the  extensive  recognition  of  the  rights  of  individuals 
tends  greatly  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  majority  to  interfere 
with  their  actions,  or  opinions,  not  less  does  it  tend. to  diminish 
the  liability  to  injury  from  error  of  action.  Our  author  says  that, 
**SL  taste  for  variety  is  one  of  the  characteristic  passions  of  de- 
mocracy,** and  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  "  an  extraordinary 
mutability  has  been  introduced  into  their  legislation.**  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  he  adduces  the  opinions  of  Hamilton,  Madi« 
son,  and  Jefierson,  written  about  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution,  half  a  century  since.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  there  is  some  mutability,  but  neither  can  it  be 
doubted  that  greater  changes  take  place  in  Europe,  where  the 
democracy  has  little  influence,  and  even  in  Russia,  where 
it  has  none.  The  inconvenience  that  can  result  from  this 
circumstance  is  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  importance  of  the 
questions  in  relation  to  which  it  exists.  If  the  movements  of 
tiie  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  England  be  ex- 


*  The  time  of  holding  electioni  for  members  of  Congress  is  fixed  by  the  legis- 
Utores  of  the  seTenl  states,  and  the  consequence  b  that  nearly  a  year  and  a-half 
•lapees  between  their  oommenoeinent  and  their  termination.  The  various  shades 
of  opinion  prevalent  during  that  period  have,  therefore,  a  chance  of  being  tepro- 
seoted,  whereas,  if  the  time  were  fixed  by  the  central  government,  as  is  the  ease 
in  France  and  England,  all  would  be  held  at  the  same  moment,  perhaps  under 
the  infloence  of  temporary  excitement  prodaoed  by  the  majority—- the  party  in 
power — ^for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections.  The  exercise  by  the  states 
of  the  right  of  selflgovermDent,  in  thus  fixing  the  times  for  selecting  their  repre- 
ssntatives,  has  therefore  a  direct  tendency  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  majority 
ovtf  opinion,  while  it  tends  to  produce  steadiness  in  the  action  of  the  government, 
as  scarcely  any  excitement  can  be  maintained  during  the  long  period  occupied  io 
the  renewal  of  the  Congressional  delegations. 
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amiiied,  in  regard  to  the  great  questiont  of  peace  and  fireadom 
of  trade,  we  shall  find  Id  the  former  a  constant  disposition  to 
bothy  except  for  one  period,  when  impelled  to  a  contrary 
course  by  an  incorrect  view  of  the  causes  of  the  depression 
which  followed  the  peace  of  I8I0.  In  some  minor  matters 
there  is  not  the  stability  of  a  monarchy,  and  thus  Congress 
has  established  two  different  banks  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  refused  to  renew  their  charters;  but  in  matters  of  vastly 
greater  moment,  the  policy  of  England  has  been  unstable.  She 
has  made  peace,  and  has  renewed  the  war,  again  within  a  year. 
She  has  granted  bounties  for  the  export  of  com,  and  has  pro- 
hibited its  exportation.  She  has  granted  to  the  East  India 
Company  the  control  of  the  trade  of  India  and  of  China,  and 
has,  at  two  successive  renewals  of  the  charter,  diminished  the 
privileges,  of  trade,  and  has  now  prohibited  the  Company  from 
engaging  therein.  If  we  compare  these  changes  with  those  of 
the  United  States,  the  latter  sink  into  insignificance.  In  fitctt 
the  powers  possessed  by  the  government  do  not,  to  any  extent, 
permit  its  interference  in  the  affairs  of  individuals,  and  there- 
fore few  can  be  affected  by  its  acts.  To  the  great  mass  of 
the  community  it  is,  so  far  as  regards  their  pecuniary  mterests, 
of  not  the  slightest  importance  which  party  is  in  power,  as  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  fixed,  and,  except  in  a  few  mat- 
ters, comparatively  unimportant,  cannot  be  changed. 

In  France,  unfortunately,  stability  is  unknown.  Louis  XVIIL 
succeeded  to  Napoleon,  and  Louis  Phillippe  to  Charles  X.  M. 
Thiers  succeeds  M.  de  Broglie,  and  M.  Guizot  succeeds  M. 
Thiers.  New  administrations  succeed  each  other  at  intervals 
of  three,  four,  or  six  months.  Louis  Phillippe  usually  tontrols 
their  operations,  and  but  for  him,  there  would  be  a  constant 
change  of  measures;  but  there  is  no  security  for  the  continu- 
ance of  his  life,  or  for  the  durability  of  his  opinions.  There  is 
no  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  any  system,  as  the  kinjg 
may  at  any  moment  change  the  whole  policy  of  the  nation, 
while  in  the  United  States  no  change  can  take  placetintil  a  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  shall  have  been  convinced  of  its  propriety. 

The  tendency  to  equality  in  fortune,  produced  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  property,  is  thought  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  to  produce  a 
similar  tendency  in  regard  to  the  intellect  He  says, "  In  America 
most  of  the  rich  men  were  formerly  poor;  most  of  thoee  who 
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now  enjoy  leisore  were  absorbed  in  business  during  their  youth; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  when  they  might  have  had  a 
taste  for  study  they  had  no  time  for  it,  and  when  the  time  is 
at  their  disposal,  they  have  no  longer  the  inclination*  There  is 
no  class,  then/'  he  says,  ^in  America,  in  which  the  taste  for  in- 
tellectual pleasures  is  transmitted  with  hereditary  fortune  and 
leisure,  and  by  which  the  labours  of  the  intellect  are  held  in 
honour.  Accordingly,''  he  continues,  <' there  is  an  equal  want 
of  the  desire  and  the  power  of  application  to  these  objects.  A 
middling  standard  is  fixed  in  America  for  human  knowledge. 
All  approach  as  near  to  it  as  they  can;  some  as  they  rise,  others 
as  they  descend.  •  *  •  America,  then,  exhibits  in  her  so- 
cial state  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Men  are  there 
seen  on  a  greater  equality  in  point  of  fortune  and  intellect,  or, 
in  other  words,  more  equal  in  their  strength,  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world,  or  in  any  age  of  which  history  has  pre- 
served the  remembrance."* 

For  centuries  past  there  has  been  in  Great  Britain  a  con- 
stantly increasing  tendency  to  equality  of  physical,  moral,  and 
political  conditio^,  and  it  exists  at  the  present  moment  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  any  previous  one.  The  influence  of  the 
men  of  **  hereditary  fortune  and  leisure,"  has  been  gradually 
diminishing,  while  that  of  the  men  who  *'were  formerly  poor^ 
—of  those  who  **  were  absorbed  in  business  in  their  youth" — has 
as  steadily  increased;  yet  we  find  no  diminution  of  intellectual 
activity — no  diminution  of  disposition  to  promote  the  cause  of 
learning  or  science — ^no  diminution  of  patronage  of  the  art& 
On  the  contrary,  we  see  the  cultivators  of  science  increasing 
firom  tens  to  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  the  purchasers  of 
]HCtures  and  of  books  increasing  in  like  manner.  The  Royal 
Society  is  almost  superseded  by  the  Geological,  the  Linnasao, 
the  Agronomical,  the  Geographical,  the  Zoological,  and  other 
societies,  all  of  which  display  a  degree  of  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  unknown  at  the  time  when  the  men  of  *' hereditary 
fortune  and  leisure"  exerted  a  great  degree  of  influence  upon 
society. 

If  we  look  to  France,  we  see  a  similar  state  of  things.  The 
generations  that  enjoyed  hereditary  fortune  have  passed  away, 

'  Democney  in  America,  toI.  L,  p.  60. 
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and  are  succeeded  by  that  in  which  every  man  is  compelled 
to  exert  his  energies,  in  which  talent  occupies  that  space  in  the 
public  eye  that  formerly  belonged  to  rank.  The  time  has  pass- 
ed when  it  was  necessary  to  apply  at  the  herald's  office  for 
pertificates  of  ability  to  serve  one's  country  in  the  field,  or  in 
the  cabinet,  and  we  now  see  Cuvier,  Thiers,  Guizot,  Lafitte, 
Casimir  Perrier,  and  Dupin,  filling  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 

When  the  action  of  a  community  is  governed  by  the  people 
themselves,  we  observe  every  movement  tending  to  increase 
the  comfort,  the  gratification,  and  the  instruction  Of  the  many: 
when  it  is  governed  by  an  individual,  or  by  a  few  individuals, 
every  movement  tends  to  lacrease  the  comfort,  gratification* 
and  instruction  of  the  few,  while  the  many  are  in  a  great  de- 
gree neglected.  In  the  first  case  we  observe  the  people  making 
common  roads,  building  houses  and  barAs,  and  erecting  com- 
mon schools,  while  in  the  latter  the  same  labour  is  employed  in 
making  routes  royaks^  erecting  palaces,  and  endowing  univer- 
■ities.  In  the  one  case,  labour  is  expended  in  building  a  pyrof 
midf  the  base  of  which  increases  with  every  addition  to  its 
height,  while  in  the  other  the  same  labour  is  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cobtmn^  which,  in  a  given  time  may  attain  a  greater 
elevation,  but  of  which  the  ultimate  height  is  limited  by  natural 
laws.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  limits  to  the  cultivation  of  arts,  sci- 
ence, or  literature  in  the  one,  while  in  the  other,  century  afier 
century  may  pass  almost  without  change.  The  United  States 
began  with  common  schools.  They  have  now  erected  colleges 
so  numerous,  that  a  college  education  is  within  the  reach  of 
those  possessed  even  of  very  limited  means.  Lyceums  and 
institutes  for  instruction  in  various  departments  of  science 
abound.  Every  year  adds  to  the  facilities  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge, and  every  year  the  universities  are  enabled  to  raise  the 
standard  required  for  admission.  The  pyramid  rises  in  height 
and  widens  at  its  base  daily.  Is  it  then  to  bo  doubted  that  the 
cultivation  of  letters  and  of  science,  and  the  patronage  of  art, 
wiU  be  carried  to  as  high  a  point  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world?  It  is  not  The  only  real  cause  of  surprise  is  to  be  found  in 
the  wonderful  extension  of  the  means  of  education  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  when  compared  with  what  has  occurred  in  other  nations. 

The  kings  of  France  built  palaces,  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  yet  live  in  hovels.  They  made  great  roads  for  the  pass* 
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age  of  themselves  and  their  armies^  but  the  lesser  roads  are  yet  in 
a  state  of  nattire,  and  impassable  in  winter.  They  erected  univcr- 
sitiesy  but  the  mass  of  the  nation  have  no  schools.  Those  universi- 
ties have  given  to  the  world  men  of  letters,  whose  productions  were 
sealed  books  to  the  mass  of  their  countrymen,  and  philosophers 
whose  discoveries  were  useless  to  the  nation,  because  the  people 
were  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  profit  by  them.  They  erected  the 
column,  and  to  support  it,  they  now  desire  to  surround  it  by  com- 
mon schools,  and  thus  form  the  pyramid  Had  they  commenced 
with  them,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  height  at  which  the  inteU 
lectual  character  of  the  nation  might  now  have  arrived 

In  England  we  find  fewer  palaces  than  in  France,  but  the  people, 
are  better  lodged.  The  great  roads  are  not  maintained  by  govern- 
ment, but  the  small  ones  are  kept  in  good  order.  The  universities 
are  not  supported  out  of  the  taxes,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  are  enabled  to  obtain  education.  To  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  France  has  the  system  resembled  that 
of  the  United  States;  and  it  is  now  desired  to  give  it  a  much  closer 
resemblance,  by  establishing  common  schools.  With  every  exten- 
sion of  that  system,  there  must  be  increase  of  intellectual  activity 
in  the  nation,  and  increased  disposition  to  cultivate  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts;  and  with  intellectual  improvement  there  must 
be  a  daily  increasing  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  rights,  and  daily 
increasing  power  to  maintain  them.  Political  freedom  is  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  increased  productive  power,  and  improve- 
ment of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition;  and  with  every 
extension  of  political  rights,  there  is  an  increased  tendency  to  fur- 
ther intellectual  improvement 

Our  author  says,  that  if  it  be  deemed  expedient  to  divert  the 
moral  and  intellectual  activity  of  man  to  the  production  of  comfort, 
and  to  the  acquirement  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  giving  thom  habits 
of  peace,  and  producing  general  prosperity;  giving  to  each  indi- 
vidual the  greatest  degree  of  enjoyment,  and  the  least  degree  of 
misery;  there  can  be  no  surer  means  of  satisfying  such  desires, 
than  *'by  equalizing  the  condition  of  man,  and  establishing  demo- 
cratic institutions."*  If,  however,  **it  be  your  intention  to  confer 
a  certain  elevation  upon  the  human  mind,  and  to  teach  it  to  regard 
the  things  of  this  world  with  generous  feelings;  to  inspire  men  with 
a  scorn  of  mere  temporal  advantage;  to  give  birth  to  living  convio* 
tions,  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  honourable  devotedness;  if  you 
hold  it  a  good  thing  to  refine  the  habits,  to  embellish  the  manners, 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  a  nation,  and  to  promote  the  love  of  poetry, 

*  Democracj  io  Ameriot,  toL  it  p.  149. 
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of  beauty,  and  of  renown;  •  *  •  you  must  a^oid  the  govern- 
ment of  democracy,  which  would  be  a  very  uncertain  guide  to  the 
end  you  have  in  view.^*  Very  little  study  is  sufficient  to  show  that, 
with  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  general  improvement  of  condi- 
tion, the  human  mind  attains  a  higher  elevation — ^that  the  things  of 
this  world  are  regarded  with  more  generous  feelings — ^that  men  are 
more  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
object  tending  to  benefit  the  human  racef — that  there  is  a  higher 
degcee  of  refinement,  and  a  greater  disposition  to  cultivate  the  arts 
— and  yet  every  increase  of  wealth  is  attended  by  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  democracy.  The  "spirit  of  honourable  devotedness" — 
"the  disposition  to  cultivate  the  arts,"  and  to  promote  the  love  of 
that  "renown"  which  results  from  successful  efibrts  at  improving 
the  condition  of  man — prevails  in  England  to  a  greater  degree  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  yet  in  none  has  there  been  so  near  an 
approach  to  equality  of  rights — in  none  is  the  tendency  to  perfect 
equality  so  great — ^in  none  is  its  early  accomplishment  so  certain. 
The  causes  which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  demo- 
eratic  republic  in  the  United  States  are,  according  to  our  author, 
reducible  to  three  heads,  viz.]; 

I.  The  peculiar  and  accidental  situation  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  the  Americans. 

II.  The  laws. 

IIL  The  customs  and  manners  of  the  people. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  situation  in  which  the  people  are 
placed.  That  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  South  America,  of  Mexico 
and  Guatimala,  is  precisely  similar,  yet  they  cannot  establish  de- 
mocratic institutions.  Their  growth  was  restrained  by  laws  which 
forbade  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  person  or  of  property,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  when  they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
they  were  totally  unfit  to  govern  themselves.  Instead  of  uniting  to- 
gether, as  did  the  thirteen  provinces  of  North  America,  they  have 
been  incessantly  engaged  in  making  war  upon  each  other.  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Chili,  Chili  and  Peru,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  see  which 
shall  do  each  other  most  harm — they  have  prevented  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth,  and  the  improvement  of  physical  and  moral 
condition,  without  which  there  can  be  no  improvement  of  poli- 
tical condition.    Had  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  Virginia 

*  Democrmey  in  America,  toL  iL  p.  141. 

f  The  reader  may  compare  tlie  inflneBce  upon  the  ftelinga  ezerciaed  by  the 
■yatema  of  France  and  the  United  Statea,  by  reference  to  chapter  ziiL  of  our  aeoond 
Tolmne.  t  Democracy  in  America,  tqI.  ii  p^  909. 
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and  Maryland,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  been  unceasingly 
at  war  with  each  other,  there  could  have  been  no  democracy 
in  America.  Perceiving  this  fact,  M.  de  Tocqueville  says  that 
the  laws  and  manners  are  the  **  efficient  causes." 

With  every  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
England,  we  see  a  disposition  to  change  all  those  laws  which 
tend  to  the  maintenance  of  inequality.  Laws  thus  vary  with, 
and  are  evidences  of,  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  varies 
with  moral  condition.  Moral  condition  with  physical  condi- 
tion. Physical  condition  is  dependent  upon  the  increase  of 
wealth.  To  say  that  laws  exist  which  favour  the  establish- 
ment of  equality  of  political  rights,  is  to  say  that  there  is  a 
constant  increase  of  the  productive  power,  accompanied  by 
a  constant  improvement  of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
condition,  and  that  the  people  are  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  sensible  of  the  advantage  resulting  from  perfect  secu- 
rity of  person  and  property,  and  of  the  necessity  of  granting  it 
to  others  if  they  desire  it  for  themselves. 

The  manners  of  a  people  are  dependent  upon  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  wealth.  In  the  first  case  we  find  a  constantly  in- 
creasing tendency  to  independence  of  feeling,  and  harmony  of 
action»  such  as  is  observed  by  M.  de  Tocqueville  to  exist  in 
America.*  Men  observe  ''  the  connexion  of  public  order  and 
public  prosperity,"  and  they  learn  *'  that  one  cannot  subsist 
without  the  other,"t  whereas,  in  the  second,  they  find  themselves 
becoming  daily  more  dependent,  and  are  daily  less  disposed  to 
unite  with  their  fellow  men  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order, 
and  daily  more  and  more  disposed  to  obtain  by  force  those  ne- 
cessaries or  comforts  of  life  which  labour  will  not  produce. 

In  the  outset,  our  author  informs  his  readers  that  equality 
of  condition  is  the  fundamental  fact  from  which  all  others 
seem  to  be  derived,  "giving  a  certain  direction  to  public 
opinion,  and  a  certain  tenor  to  the  laws;  by  imparting  new 
maxims  to  the  governing  powers,  and  peculiar  habits  to  the 
governed."^  He  now  says,  that  the  laws  and  manners  thus 
produced  are  the  "  efficient  causes"  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
democratic  system. 

A  system  which  establishes  perfect  equality  of  political  con- 
dition, securing  to  each  individual  uncontrolled  exercise  of  his 

*  Demoeraey  in  America,  vol.  ii.,  p.  215.  t  Ibid.,  p.  919. 

t  IbicL,  Introduction,  p.  ziii. 
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own  rights  of  person  and  property,  producing  a  habit  of  free« 
dom  and  a  necessity  for  abstaining  from  interference  with  the 
exercise  by  others  of  those  rights  which  he  desires  for  himself, 
is  a  democracy.  To  say  that  the  existence  of  equality  is  the  cause 
of  the  continuance  of  democracy,  is  precisely  similar  to  as- 
serting that  the  existence  of  wealth  is  the  cause  why  people 
continue  wealthy.  Yet  such  is  the  result  at  which  we  must 
arrive,  if  we  assume  equality  of  condition  as  a  **  fundamental** 
fact,  instead  of  considering  it  as  a  consequence  of  some  pre^ 
existing  fact,  as  it  is.  By  prudence  and  industry,  individuals  are 
enabled  to  accumulate  capital  to  be  employed  in  aid  of  their 
labour;  and  by  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  cheap  government, 
communities  are  enabled  to  increase  their  numbers,  their  capi- 
tal, and  their  productive  power,  with  a  constant  tendency  to 
equality  of  political  condition— or  self-government  Here  we 
have  the  **  fundamental"  causes  of  the  increase  of  wealth  among 
individuals,  and  of  the  growth  of  democracy  in  communities. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  deems  it  a  question  not  "  of  easy  solution, 
whether  the  aristocracy  or  democracy  is  most  fit  to  govern  a 
country."*  That  question  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  solve.  AB 
we  desire  to  do  is,  to  show  them  that  the  democratic  form  is 
that  towards  which  alt  nations  tend,  as  they  improve  in  theur 
physical  and  moral  condition.  Nature,  therefore,  points  to  it  as 
that  at  which  all  nations  must  eventually  arrive,  and  as  that 
which  will  be  accompanied  by  the  greatest  development  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man. 

We  have  thus  offered  our  opinions  of  some  of  the  views  of 
M.  de  Tocqueville.  His  work  is  certainly  an  extraordinary 
one,  when  we  consider  the  brief  time  that  was  occupied  in  the 
inquiries  which  led  to  its  publication;  but  he  has,  we  think, 
fallen  into  numerous  errors,  some  of  which  we  have  now 
pointed  out  We  feel  satisfied  that  if  he  had,  with  his  power- 
ful mind,  spent  half  a  dozen  years  in  the  United  States,  making 
himself  master  of  the  working  of  the  system,  instead  of  de- 
pending upon  the  observations  of  individuals  much  less  qualified 
than  himself  to  form  correct  opinions,  he  would  have  produced 
a  very  different  book.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived that  the  "  fundamental"  facts  at  the  base  of  the  whole 
system,  are  peace,  rapid  increase  of  capital  and  of  production, 
and  an  equally  rapid  increase  in  the  labourer's  proportion^  tend- 
ing constantly  to  improvement  and  equality  of  physical,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  political  condition. 

*  Democracy  in  America,  vol.  iln  P-  30. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
CONCLUSION. 

Thc  following  propositions  embrace  the  several  points  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  establish. 

L  That  mankind  tend  to  increase  in  numbers,  and  that  under 
favourable  circumstances  they  may  double  in  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  years. 

II.  That  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  accumulation,  by  each 
generation,  of  capital,  in  the  form  of  houses,  farms,  canals, 
rail-roads,  and  other  machinery,  for  the  benefit  of  that  which 
is  to  succeed  it,  and  that,  when  not  prevented  by  human  inter- 
ference, there  must  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  ratio  of  capital 
to  population,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case,  although  in 
difierent  degrees,  in  {Sngland,  Scotland,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries,  for  centuries  past 

IIL  That  each  successive  generation  should  therefore  be 
enabled  to  apply  its  labour  more  advantageously  than  that 
which  preceded  it,  gradually  substituting  coal  drawn  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the  wood  which  before  had  been 
taken  from  the  surface — ^iron  and  steel  for  flint — rail-roads  and 
canals  for  horse  and  mule  paths — ships  and  steamboats  for 
canoes — ^the  cotton  of  India  and  America,  and  the  silk  of 
China,  for  the  skin  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep — ^the  spinning-jenny 
and  the  power-loom  for  the  distaff  and  hand-loom — and  the 
power  of  the  steam-engine  for  that  of  man — bringing  into 
action  those  soils  which,  from  diflerence  of  situation,  or  of 
quality,  had  been  deemed  inferior,  and  with  each  successive 
substitution  diminishing  the  severity  of  labour,  while  increasing 
its  reward. 

IV.  That  the  power  of  cultivating  the  soils  that  from  quality 
were  deemed  inferior,  and  obtaining  therefrom  a  constantly 
increasing  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
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from  any  given  surface,  tends  to  enable  men  to  associate  them- 
selves together,  and  to  combine  their  exertions  for  the  increase 
of  production  and  for  mutual  protection,  thus  rendering  their 
labour  more  productive,  and  promoting  the  further  mcrease  of 
capitaL 

y.  That  the  increased  facility  of  communication  enables 
them  to  extend  themselves  over  lands  that  by  distance  were 
rendered  inferior,  thus  increasing  the  surface  occupied,  at  the 
same  time  that  population  becomes  more  dense  near  the  centre 
of  capital,  and  that  every  such  extension  tends  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  labour,  and  the  facility  of  accumulating  fur- 
ther capital. 

YL  That  every  increase  in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population, 
IS  attended  with  an  increase  in  the  ratio  which  the  value  of  la- 
bour bears  to  that  of  capital,  and  the  labourer  is  consequently 
enabled  to  retain  a  conHantiy  increasing  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duct of  his  labour,  leaving  to  the  owner  of  landed  or  other 
capital  a  comtantiy  diminishing  proportion. 

yiL  That  notwithstanding  his  diminution  of  proportion^  the 
capitalist  obtains  for  the  use  of  any  given  capital,  a  constantly 
increasing  quantity  of  the  commodities  necessary  for  his  sub- 
sistence and  enjoyment,  and  for  the  further  increase  of  his 
capital. 

VIII.  That  both  labourer  and  capitalist  are  consequently  en- 
abled to  improve  their  physical  condition,  thereby  producing  a 
tendency  to  a  more  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  a  more 
intimate  association  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  production,  or 
of  maintaining  security. 

IX.  That  with  the  increase  of  population  and  capital,  there 
is  a  constant  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  the  labour  of  a 
community,  or  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  security,  which  becomes  daily  more  perfect.  Labour 
becomes  more  productive,  while  there  is  a  constant  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  the  product  that  is  left  for  division  between 
the  labourer  and  the  capitalist 

X.  That  with  every  increase  of  security,  man  is  enabled  more 
distinctly  to  perceive  the  advantage  and  propriety  of  respecting 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  if  he  desire  them  to  respect 
his  own,  and  that  the  increased  habit  of  association  for  mutual 
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protection  tends  to  increase  the  necessity  for  so  doing:  while 
the  increased  productiveness  of  labour  offers  a  constandy  in- 
creasing inducement  to  apply  himself  to  obtain,  by  honest  indus- 
try, the  commodities  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  and  for  the 
accumulation  of  capital;  and  that  thus  is  produced  a  constant 
improven^ent  of  moral  condition,  tending  to  diminish  still  further 
the  cost  of  maintaining  security, 

XL  That  the  increase  in  the  labourer's  proportion  tends  to 
produce  a  more  rapid  improvement  in  his  condition  than  in  that 
of  the  owner  of  capital — to  diminish  the  distance  between 
them — and  to  enable  him  to  become  himself  a  capitalist 

XII.  That,  consequently,  with  every  increase  of  wealth  we 
find  a  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  labourer  or  the 
mechanic — the  lawyer  or  the  artist — and  the  mere  capitalist,  the 
former  occupying  a  more,  and  the  latter  a  less,  prominent  por- 
tion in  society:  the  former  taking  a  larger,  and  the  latter  a 
amaller,  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  combined  exertions: 
the  former  experiencing  a  constantly  increasing  facility  for  past- 
ing from  the  ranks  of  labourers  or  mechanics  to  that  of  capi- 
talists, and  for  applying  his  talents  and  capital  to  promote  his  fur- 
ther advancement  Every  increase  of  the  productive  power 
tends,  therefore,  to  increase  the  proportion  which  the  architects 
of  their  own  fortunes  bear  to  those  who  have  inherited  fortune, 
and  with  every  such  increase  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  im- 
provement and  equality  of  the  moral  condition  of  all  classes  of 
society. 

XIII.  That  the  diminished  proportion  which  the  value  of 
capital  bears  to  that  of  labour,  and  the  constant  approach  to 
equality  of  condition,  tend  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  capi- 
talist to  apply  his  time  and  talents  to  production,  while  it  is 
attended  with  a  constant  increase  in  the  value  of  such  talent, 
ofiering  a  constantly  increasing  inducement  to  its  exertion,  and 
producing  a  constantly  increasing  facility  for  the  further  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  and  further  improvement  of  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  condition*  The  more  rapid  the  increase  of  the 
productive  power,  the  smaller,  tlierefore,  is  the  proportion  which 
the  unproductive  bear  to  the  productive  classes. 

XrV.  That  the  labourer  and  mechanic  are,  by  the  hope  of 
rising,  stimulated  to  the  improvement  of  their  intellectual  condi- 
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tion,  and  that  the  constant  increase  in  their  pvportion  of  the 
constantly  increasing  product  of  labour,  enables  each  generation 
to  devote  a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  time  and  of  capital 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  That,  consequently,  there  is, 
with  the  increase  of  population,  a  constant  increase  in  the  pnh 
portion  who  read,  and  a  rapid  increase  in  the  reward  of  authors 
— ^in  the  lovers  of  the  arts,  and  in  the  reward  of  artists.  The 
prospect  of  wealth  and  distinction  thus  tends  to  give  additional 
stimulus  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  while  the  ne- 
cessity therefor  on  the  part  of  the  capitalist,  if  he  would  main- 
tain his  position  in  society,  is  daily  increasing.  Increase  of  the 
productive  power  is  therefore  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
tendency  to  improvement  and  equalization  in  the  intelleciual 
condition  of  all  classes  of  society. 

XV.  That  every  diminution  in  the  proportion  retained  by  ib€ 
owner  of  landed  or  other  capital,  tends  to  diminish  his  power 
to  command  the  services  of  labourers,  whether  to  be  employed 
in  the  business  of  production,  or  in  the  maintenance  of  power 
over  the  actions  of  his  fellow  men,  while  the  attendant  improve- 
ment of  moral  condition  tends  to  diminish  the  disposition  to 
exercise  that  power. 

XVI.  That  every  increase  of  the  labourer's  proportion  being 
attended  with  improved  intellectual  condition,  he  is  enabled 
more  fully  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  his  right  to  equal 
security  of  person  and  property — to  the  control  of  his  own 
actions  and  the  disposition  of  his  own  property — while  his  im- 
proved physical  and  moral  condition  enables  him  more  advanta- 
geously to  assert  it,  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  with  the  increase 
of  wealth,  a  constant  tendency  to  equality  of  political  condi- 
tion, and  to  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  self-government 

XVII.  That  every  increase  of  population  being,  when  not 
prevented  by  human  interference,  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  population,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  the  improvement  and  equality  of  physical,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  political  condition,  to  the  further  growth  of  population  and 
capital,  and  to  the  further  improvement  of  condition. 

Such  has  been  the  course  of  events  in  those  countries  in 
which  men  have  cultivated  peace  and  good  will  among  them* 
selves  and  with  their  neighbours,  and  permitted  population 
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and  capital  to  increase,  but  unfortunately  a  large  portion  of  Che 
world  has  been  employed  in  robbing  and  plundering  each  other, 
thus  keeping  themselves  in  a  state  of  poverty,  vice,  ignorance, 
and  slavery,  when  they  should  be  free,  virtuous,  and  intelligent 
The  few  have  thereby  been  enabled  to  indulge  their  ambition, 
their  vanity,  and  their  desire  of  distinction,  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  Well  may  it  be  said  that  "  God  made  man  upright, 
but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions.''* 

The  whole  science  of  Political  Economy  may  be  reduced  to 
a  single  line — 

DO  UNTO  OTHERS  AS  TE  WOULD  THAT  OTHERS  SHOULD  DO  UHTO  TOU. 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  care- 
ful reflection,  would  satisfy — 

Sovereigns,  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  a  studious 
observance  of  the  rights  of  their  neighbours,  enabling  the  com- 
munity over  which  they  preside  to  increase  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  and  in  their  productive  power,  would  be  attended  with 
more  permanent  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  their  families 
than  could  be  derived  from  impoverishing  their  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  new  provinces  under  their  dominion. 

Nations,  that  every  invasion  of  the  rights  of  their  neigh- 
bours— every  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  offensive  war 
— must  be  attended  with  a  diminution  in  the  facilities  for  produ- 
cing the  commodities  required  for  their  own  support,  conveni- 
ence, or  enjoyment,  and,  consequently,  with  a  deterioration  of 
physical  and  moral  condition — ^producing  poverty,  immorality, 
and  ignorance,  and  enabling  those  charged  with  the  adminis- 
t]*ation  of  public  affairs  to  take  an  increased  proportion  of  the 
produce  of  their  labour,  and  to  exercise  increased  control 
over  their  actions,  thus  deteriorating  their  political  condition* 

Legislators,  that  the  mode  in  which  they  can  secure  to 
their  constituents  universal  prosperity,  is  to  refrain  from  every 
measure  tending  to  impair  the  right  of  individuals  to  determine 
for  themselves  the  mode  of  employing  their  time  and  their  pro- 
perty— and  to  exert  themselves  to  diminish  the  demands  of  the 
government  upon  the  produce  of  labour,  as  no  government  uses 
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capital  80  advantageously  as  it  would  be  used  by  those  from 
whose  pockets  it  is  taken. 

Owners  or  landed  and  other  capital,  that  every  interfe- 
rence with  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens — every"  diminution 
in  the  perfect  security  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property — 
every  monopoly  or  privilege — ^tends  to  diminish  the  power  of 
production,  and  the  quantity  of  commodities  falling  to  their 
share,  and  consequently  to  impair  their  power  of  accumulation. 

Labourers,  that  every  interference  with  the  rights  of  others 
— ^whether  by  war  abroad,  or  riot  and  destruction  at  home — 
by  restricting  foreigners  or  their  fellow  citizens  in  their  right 
freely  to  exchange  the  product  of  their  labour — ^by  restraining 
the  employment  of  capital  or  of  labour — tends  to  diminish  not 
only  the  quantify  of  commodities  produced,  but  their  own  pro^ 
portion  of  that  diminished  quantity — to  diminish  their  power  of 
accumulation — ^their  control  over  their  own  actions,  and  over 
those  of  the  persons  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
government — ^and  thus  to  impair  their  power  of  improving 
their  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  condition. 

Freemen,  that  if  they  desire  improvement  of  political  con- 
dition for  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  whether  of  their  own 
or  of  any  other  nation,  their  object  will  be  best  accomplished 
by  uniting  in  every  measure  tending  to  increase  the  value  of 
their  labour,  and  by  avoiding  every  thing  tending  to  incite 
them  to  rebellion  or  revolution,  war  and  massacre,  or  in  any 
other  way  to  lessen  the  perfect  security  of  person  and  property. 

Advocates  of  free  trade,  that  in  the  endeavour  to  improve 
the  action  of  the  community  of  which  they  are  members,  they 
should  always  recollect  that  it  has  been  by  the  previous  action  of 
the  community  itself  that  labour  and  capital  have  been  forced 
into  various  branches  of  production,  and  that  justice,  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  the  nation  at  large,  requires  that  all  changes  be 
gradual,  in  order  that  the  desired  improvement  be  attained 
with  the  least  destruction  of  existing  capital.*    By  such  action 

^  The  advantage  of  genUe  and  gradual  action,  eren  in  making  improvementi, 
it  ao  well  stated  in  the  following  passage,  that  we  are  induced  to  ofier  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reader. 

**  The  wisest  and  most  efficient  reformers,  and  those  whose  works  last  the 
longest,  are  they  who,  like  the  firaroers  of  our  General  and  State  ConstitatiooB, 
boild  on  the  old  foundations.    Their  works  have  not  the  systematical  beauty  of 
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will  the  end,  that  of  increasing  the  productiveness  of  labour,  be 
most  speedily,  safely,  and  advantageously  accomplished. 

Disciples  of  Mr.  Maltrus,  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
God  is  attended  with  a  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  still 
more  rapid  increase  of  capital,  enabling  men  to  bring  into  ac- 
tivity the  inferior  soils,  with  a  constantly  increasing  return  to 


the  wholesale  reformer,  bat  they  prove  fiu-  more  con?eiiieDt  for  all  the  varied  iiaes 
ofaocietj. 

**  A  great  German  poet  (Schiller,)  has  embodied  this  truth  in  noUe  and  philo- 
■ophieal  imagery.  The  path  of  mere  power  to  its  object,  laya  he,  is  that  of  the 
Gannon  ball,  direct  and  rapid,  but  destroying  every  thing  in  its  course,  and  des* 
tructive  even  to  the  end  it  reaches.  Not  so  the  road  of  human  usages,  which  is 
beaten  by  the  old  intercourse  of  life ;  thai  path  winds  this  way  and  that,  along 
the  river  or  around  the  orchard,  and  securely,  though  slowly,  arrives  at  last  to  its 
destined  end.    '  That,*  says  he,  *  is  the  road  on  which  blessings  travel* 

"^  The  same  general  truth  may  be  often  seen  exemplified  in  our  republioaa 
l^gblation.  There  is  a  legislation,  altering,  reforming,  innovating ;  but  all  upoQ 
deliberate  investigation,  slow  and  cautious  inquiry,  and  consultation  in  every 
quarter  where  light  and  knowledge  may  be  gained.  There  is  also  the  legislatioa 
of  mere  theory  sometimes  the  theory  of  the  mere  closet  speculative  reasoner— 
nmeh  oftener  that  of  another  sort  of  theorist,  who  calls  hlifiself  a  practical  man, 
because  he  infers  his  hasty,  general  rules  fVom  his  own  narrow,  single  experience, 
(narrow,  because  single)  as  a  judge,  a  lawyer,  or  a  legislator.  Such  legislation, 
when  it  prescribes  great  and  permanent  rules  of  action,  resembles  the  raiUroad 
of  the  half  learned  engineer,  who  runs  it  straight  to  its  ultimate  end,  over  moon, 
tain  and  valley,  through  forest  and  morass.  Disregarding  alike  the  impediments 
of  nature  and  the  usages  and  wants  of  human  dealings,  he  attains  his  end  by  the 
shortest  way,  but  at  immense  expense,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  private  right 
and  public  convenience. 

**A  wiser  and  better  way  is  that  which,  in  adopting  the  improvements  of 
modem  science,  applies  them  skilfully  in  the  direction  that  experience  has  found 
to  be  the  most  easy,  or  which  time,  or  custom,  or  even  accident  has  made  fami- 
liar, and  therefore  convenient  That  road  winds  round  the  mountain  and  skirts 
the  morass,  turns  off  to  the  village  or  the  landing  place,  respects  the  homestead 
and  the  garden,  and  even  the  old,  hereditary,  trees  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  all 
the  sacred  rights  of  property.  That  is  the  road  on  which  human  lifo  moves 
easily  and  happily — upon  which  *  blessings  come  and  go.* 

**8ach  may  we  make  tliat  road  on  which  justice  shall  take  its  regidar  and 
beneficent  circuit  throughout  our  land-nrach  is  the  character  we  may  give  to  our 
jurisprudence  if  we  approach  the  hallowed  task  of  legal  reform  in  the  right  spirit 
—if  we  approach  it  not  rashly  but  reverently — without  pride  or  prejudice— 4ee 
■like  fi^m  the  prejudice  that  clings  to  eveify  thing  that  is  old,  and  turns  away 
from  all  improvement;  and  fi'om  the  pride  of  opinion  that,  wrapped  in  f^eiad 
wisdom,  disdains  to  profit  either  by  the  experience  of  our  own  times,  or  the  rs- 
oorded  Juiowledge  of  past  generations.** — Vtrplanck.  Speteh  en  Judieimt  Rtfimm, 
VOL.  III. — 83 
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labour;  tnd  that  war,  with  its  attendar*  crime  and  miaeiy, 
taodi  to  keep  subaatence  below  populatioDy  instead  of  keefxng 
popidaticm  down  to  subsistence.  Such  being  the  case,  they  may 
be  cooteot  to  leave  to  their  successors  to  avail  themaelves  of 
the  remedies,  positive  and  preventive,  against  over-populatioiis 
whenever  4hey  shall  be  satisfied  of  their  necessity. 


In  <^yposition  to  those  who  define  political  economy  to  be  the 
science  of  wealth,  or  of  exchanges,  we  have  defined  it  as  that 
**  which  treats  of  those  phenomena  of  society  which  arise  oat 
of  the  desire  of  mankind  to  maintain  and  to  improve  their  cod> 
dition.**  This  definition  appears  to  cover  a  much  wider  fidd 
than  the  other,  yet  every  matter  of  which  we  have  treated 
would  necessarily  be  brought  into  view,  were  our  object  only 
to  show  the  causes  which  influence  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth.  Increased  capital  facilitates  production  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  population,  while  it  enables  men  to  live 
in  closer  connexion,  and  to  combine  their  exertions  for  the  in- 
crease of  wealth.  Increase  of  wealth  aflects  the  mode  of  dis- 
tribution, and  thence  results  change  of  political  condition,  and 
men  enter  upon  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  person 
and  property.  Improved  political  condition  enables  tli^on  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment  in  the  employment  of  their  labour 
and  capital,  tending  to  render  both  more  productive,  thus  facili- 
tating the  further  improvement  of  physical  and  moral  condition. 
Here,  in  the  moral  world,  is  a  chain  of  circumstances  as  depen- 
dent upon,  and  as  necessary  to  each  other,  as  can  be  the  mem- 
bers of  any  series  in  the  physical  worid.  Heat  causes  evapora- 
tion. The  inferior  specific  gravity  of  vapour  causes  ascension. 
Cold  causes  condensation,  and  gravity  returns  to  the  earth  the 
fluid  necessary  for  the  support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  To 
omit,  in  a  treatise  of  political  economy,  any  portion  of  the  se- 
ries which  we  have  embraced  in  this  work,  would  be  similar  to 
an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  fluids,  omitting  the  consideration 
of  evaporation  or  condensation-  The  one  cannot  continue  to 
take  place  without  the  other,  neither  can  there  be  a  steady  in- 
crease of  productive  power  unaccompanied  by  physical,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  political  improvement,  each  tending  to  increase 
the  facility  of  obtaining  further  wealth :  nor  can  improvement 
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of  condition  take  place  without  increase  in  the  power  of  pro- 
duction. They  are  as  necessary  to  each  other  as  evaporation 
and  condensation. 

The  happiness  of  society  is  dependent  upon  its  moral,  physi- 
cal, and  political  condition,  yet  it  is  denied  that  the  political 
economist  should  concern  himself  with  the  happiness  of  na- 
tions— ^with  human  welfare* — ^the  subject  to  be  treated  of  being 
wealth  solely.  By  another  writer  it  is  asserted^f  that  ^'the  science 
V ."  wealth  may  just  as  frequently  lead  to  what  will  injure,  as 
to  what  will  benefit  the  human  race.''  It  is  therefore  believed 
that  the  laws  <^  political  economy  afford  rules  that  cannot  be 
used  as  **  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  guides  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs.'';^  Our  object,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  to  show 
that  those  laws  are  exceedingly  simple :  that  a  compliance  with 
them  can  never  lead  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  that 
would  not  be  dictated  by  an  enlightened  self-interest,  while 
their  study  must  tend  to  diminish  selfishness,  by  showing  that 
our  interests  are  so  interwoven  with  those  of  our  fellow  men, 
that  injury  to  them  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  injury  to 
ourselves:  that  they  are  universally  true  and  universally  ap- 
plicable, and  that  their  universal  adoption  would  be  attended 
by  a  rapid  improvement  of  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  condition,  increasing  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  nations,  giving  them  a  constantly  increasing  facility  for  the 
further  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  further  improvement  of 
condition.  We  leave  the  reader  now  to  judge  between  the 
two  definitions,  and  to  determine  for  himself  whether  or  not 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  nations  come  within  the  sphere 
of  the  political  economist 


•  Senior.  Oatline  of  Political  Eoonoinj,  p.  199. 

t  Serope,  quoted  ante,  p.  905. 

t  Senior.  Oatline  of  Politieil  Eoooomy,  pi  130. 
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labour;  tnd  that  war,  with  its  attendar^  crime  and  misery, 
tends  to  keep  subsistence  below  population,  instead  of  keeping 
population  down  to  subsistence.  Such  being  the  case,  they  may 
be  content  to  leave  to  their  successors  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  remedies,  positive  and  preventive,  against  over-population, 
whenever  4hey  shall  be  satisfied  of  their  necessity. 


In  opposition  to  those  who  definis  political  economy  to  be  the 
science  of  wealth,  or  of  exchanges,  we  have  defined  it  as  that 
**  which  treats  of  those  phenomena  of  society  which  arise  out 
of  the  desire  of  mankind  to  maintain  and  to  improve  their  con- 
dition.^ This  definition  appears  to  cover  a  much  wider  field 
than  the  other,  yet  every  matter  of  which  we  have  treated 
would  necessarily  be  brought  into  view,  were  our  object  only 
to  show  the  causes  which  influence  the  production  and  distri- 
bution  of  wealth.  Increased  capital  facilitates  production  and 
promotes  the  growth  of  population,  while  it  enables  men  to  live 
in  closer  connexion,  and  to  combine  their  exertions  for  the  in- 
crease of  wealth.  Increase  of  wealth  affects  the  mode  of  dis- 
tribution, and  thence  results  change  of  political  condition,  and 
men  enter  upon  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  rights  of  person 
and  property.  Improved  political  condition  enables  them  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment  in  the  employment  of  their  labour 
and  capital,  tending  to  render  both  more  productive,  thus  facili- 
tating the  further  improvement  of  physical  and  moral  condition. 
Here,  in  the  moral  world,  is  a  chain  of  circumstances  as  depen- 
dent upon,  and  as  necessary  to  each  other,  as  can  be  the  mem- 
bers of  any  series  in  the  physical  world.  Heat  causes  evapora- 
tion. The  inferior  specific  gravity  of  vapour  causes  ascension. 
Cold  causes  condensation,  and  gravity  returns  to  the  earth  the 
fluid  necessary  for  the  support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  To 
omit,  in  a  treatise  of  political  economy,  any  portion  of  the  se- 
ries which  we  have  embraced  in  this  work,  would  be  similar  to 
an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  fluids,  omitting  the  consideration 
of  evaporation  or  condensation.  The  one  cannot  continue  to 
take  place  without  the  other,  neither  can  there  be  a  steady  in- 
crease of  productive  power  unaccompanied  by  physical,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  political  improvement,  each  tending  to  increase 
the  facility  of  obtaining  further  wealth :  nor  can  improvement 
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of  condition  take  place  without  increase  in  the  power  of  pro- 
duction. They  are  as  necessary  to  each  other  as  evaporation 
and  condensation. 

The  happiness  of  society  is  dependent  upon  its  moral,  physi- 
cal,  and  political  condition,  yet  it  is  denied  that  the  political 
economist  shodd  concern  himself  with  tlie  happiness  of  na- 
tions— ^with  human  welfare* — ^the  subject  to  be  treated  of  being 
wealth  solely.  By  another  writer  it  is  asserted,t  that  **  the  science 
^r  wealth  may  just  as  frequently  lead  to  what  will  injure,  as 
to  what  will  benefit  the  human  race."  It  is  therefore  believed 
that  the  laws  o(  political  economy  afford  rules  that  cannot  be 
used  as  **  the  sole,  or  even  the  principal  guides  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs."]:  Our  object,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  to  show 
that  those  laws  are  exceedingly  simple :  that  a  compliance  with 
them  can  never  lead  to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  that 
would  not  be  dictated  by  an  enlightened  self-interest,  while 
their  study  must  tend  to  diminish  selfishness,  by  showing  that 
our  interests  are  so  interwoven  with  those  of  our  fellow  men, 
that  injury  to  them  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  injury  to 
ourselves :  that  they  are  universally  true  and  universaUy  ap- 
plicable, and  that  their  universal  adoption  would  be  attended 
by  a  rapid  improvement  of  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  condition,  increasing  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  nations,  giving  them  a  constantly  increasing  facility  for  the 
further  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  further  improvement  of 
condition.  We  leave  the  reader  now  to  judge  between  the 
two  definitions,  and  to  determine  for  himself  whether  or  not 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  nations  come  within  the  sphere 
of  the  political  economist 
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nopolies in,  ii.  360.  Distribution  of 
proceeds  of  labour  between  labourer 
and  capitalist,  ii.  293.  Distribution, 
^vemment,  labourer  and  capitalist, 
li.  363.  Distribution  of  public  revenue, 
ii.  386.  Distribution  of  private  reve- 
nue, ii.  399.  Movement  of  population 
in,  iii.  13.  Deaths  in,  ihid.  Marri- 
ages and  births  in,  tbid.  Duration  of 
life  in,  iii.  20,.  25.  Ratio  of  marriages 
to  population  in,  iii.  35.  Fecundity  of 
marriages  in,  iii.  40.  Bastardy  in,  iii. 
41.  Chastity  in,  ibid.  Emigration 
from,  iii.  43.  Efficiency  of  labour  in,  iii. 
45.  Influence  of  wealth  on  the  politi- 
cal condition  of,  iii.  140.  Feudal  system 
in,  iii.  141.   Statcs-gcncral  of,  iii.  151. 

Freedom  of  a;ction,  England  and  the 
United  States,  ii.  33.    France,  ii.  46. 

of  thought,  EIngland  and  th^  Uni- 
ted States,  ii.  36.    France,  ii.  46. 

Friendly  Societies,  in  England,  ii.  239. 


Germany,  influence  of  wealth  on  tho  po> 
litical  condition  of,  iii.  166. 
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Garernment,  institution  and  objects  of, 
ii.9. 

Great  Britain,  value  of  real  estate  in,  i. 
103.  Coal  trade  of,  ii.  74.  Duties  on 
importation  into,  iL  76.  Taxes  of,  ii. 
117.  Expenditure  of,  ii.  118.  Imports 
and  exports  of,  ii.  167.  Prodaction  of, 
ii.  283.  Revenae  of,  ii.  323.  Effect  of 
the  late  war  upon,  ibid.  Comparative 
wages  of,  from  1793  to  1816,  ii.  325. 

Great  democratic  principle,  iii.  117. 

Greece,  influence  of  wealth  upon  the  po- 
litical Condition  of,' iii.  109. 

Gre^r  on  Population,  review  of,  iii.  83. 

Goanazuato,  population  o(  iii.  49. 

H. 

Habit  of  industry,  England,  ii.  218.  In- 
dia,  ii.  208.  France,  ibid.  United 
States,  227. 

High  profits  of  new  settlements  only  ap- 
partrU,  L  98. 

Hmdostan^  influence  of  wealth  upon  the 
political  condition  of,  iii.  209. 

Holland,  influence  of  wealth  on  the  poli- 
tical condition  of,  iii.  169. 

Holland  Land  Company,  expenditures  of, 
i.  109. 

Hospitals  of  France,  ii.  209. 

I. 

Immigration,  its  effect  upon  the  growth 
of  population,  iii.  8.  Extent  of,  into 
the  United  States,  iii.  18. 

Ixnports  and  Exports,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  iL  167.  United  States,  ii.  168, 
169.  France,  ii.  165.  India,  ibid. 
Sweden,  iL  441. 

Incendiary  fires  in  France,  ii.  80. 

Increase  in  the  labourer's  oroportion,  a 
necessary  consequence  or  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  capital  to  population,  i.  73. 
Ascribed  by  Mr.  Malthus  to  a  ncces- 
si^  for  supplying  his  physical  wants, 
L182. 

Increase  of  rents  a  consequence  of  in- 
creased production,  and  attended  with 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  i.  251. 

India,  insecurity  of  person  and  property 
in,  ti.  49.  l>eserted  villages  of,  ii.  53. 
Famine  of  1770  in,  ii.  93.  Zemindary, 
Ryotwar,  and  Mouzawar  settlements 
in,  ibid.  Permanent  settlement  in,  ii. 
94.  Veesabuddy  and  other  direct  taxes 
in,  ii.  95.  »Taxes  in  Malabar,  ii.  97. 
Oppression  of  Zemindars  in,  ii.  98.  An- 
nihilation of  village  proprietors  in,  ii. 
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100.  Abandonment  of  land  from  ina- 
bility  to  pay  taxes,  ii.  101.  Indirect 
taxes  in,  ibid.  Monopoly  of  salt  in, 
ii.  102.  Monopoly  of  opium  in,  ii.  104. 
Taxes  increased  with  eveij  improve- 
ment of  cultivation  in,  iL  105.  rublio 
expenditure  of,  ii.  124.  Quality  of  la- 
bour in,  ii.  126.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments of,  ibid.  Capital  never  ap- 
plied to  improvement  of  land  subject  to 
taxes  in,  ii.  127.  Absence  of  capital  in, 
ibid.  No  division  of  labour  in  the 
ajrriculturo  or  manufactures  of,  ihid. 
Every  improvement  attended  with  in. 
creased  taxation  in,  ii.  128.  The  la- 
bourer in,  never  paid  in  money  except 
when  grain  ia  high,  ii.  1529.  State  of 
manufactures  in,  ii.  142.  Wages  in, 
ibid.  Imports  and  exports  of,  li.  165. 
Roads  in,  ii.  171.  Facilities  of  corres- 
pondence in,  ii  180.  £x]ucation  in,  iL 
183.  Habit  ofindustry  in,  ii.  208.  Sut« 
of  credit  in,  ii.  236.  Seventy  of  labour 
in,  ii.  273.  Production  of,  ii.  280.  Dis- 
tribution  of  wealth  in,  ii.  286.  Wages 
and  profits  in,  ii.  289.  Rate  of  interest 
in,  iL290.  Distributionof  wealth,  be- 
tween government,  capital,  and  labour 
in,  ii.  348.  Effect  of  permanent  settle- 
ment in,  ii.  350.  Land  tax  in,  iL  353. 
Indirect  taxes  in,  ii.  354.  Revenue 
sjstem  of,  ii.  348.  Distribution  of  pub- 
lic revenue  of,  iL  384.  Distribution  of 
private  revenue  o^  iL  399.  Influence 
of  wealth  on  the  political  condition  of, 
iii.  209. 

Influence  of  wealth  on  the  political  con- 
dition of  man,  iii.  95.  Of  Greece,  iii 
111.  Rom^  iii.  118.  Italy,  iiL  126. 
Spain,  iiL  130.  France,  iii.  140.  Den- 
mark, iii.  160.  Norway,  iii.  163.  Ger- 
many, iii.  166.  Poland,  iii.  167.  HoU 
land,  iiL  169.  England,  iiL  172.  SooU 
land,  iiL  181.  The  United  Sutes,  iiL 
182.    Asia,  iiL  209. 

Insecurity  of  person  in  France,  ii.  42. 

Inspections  of  the  United  States,  effect  o^ 
ii.  67. 

Insurance,  marine,  rate  of  Sn  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  ii.  169. 

Insurrection  at  Lyons,  ii.  79. 

Interest,  how  inflnenoed  by  extension  of 
cultivation,  L  76. 

Interest  in  France,  high  rate  of|  ii.  337. 

Invasion  of  Italy  by  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  iiL  127. 

Ireland,  wages  in,  i.  58.  Insecurity  in, 
ii.  414.    Uradual  improvement  of,  ii. 
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415.  IneretM  of  manQfacturcs  in,  ii. 

416.  Increase  of  transportation,  iffid. 
Waff B  of,  ij.  417.  Savin^rs'  banlcs  of,  ii. 
431.  Paupers  in,  ilnd,  AtMenteciam  of^ 
eonsidered,  ii.  438.  Emigration  from, 
ui.44. 

Iron  manofactare  in  France,  England, 

and  the  United  SUtca,  ii.  158. 
Italy,  Spanish  administration  of,  iii.  137. 

Influence  of  wealth  on  the  political 

condition  of,  iii.  126. 
Jacqoard,  persecution  of,  ii.  79. 
Jones,  Re?.  R.,  review  of  his  doctrines, 

L381. 


Labour,  the  sole  cause  of  value,  i.  19. 

-^-^  quantity  and  quality  of,  the  mea. 
sure  of  value,  i.  12.  Not  invariably  a 
cause  ofvaloe,!.  135.  Production  of,  in 
.the  ratio  of  security,  ii.  285. 

Laborde*s  account  of  French  aericulturc, 
ii.  136. 

Land,  of  value  in,  i.  27.  Effect  of  im- 
proved  machinery  in  diminishing  the 
labour  value  of,  f.  28.  Views  of  Mr. 
M'CuUoch,  Mr.  Senior,  and  others,  in 
regard  to  value  in,  i. 20.  Mode  in  which 
the  various  qualities  are  succesRively 
brought  into  cultivation,  i.  29,  35. 

Law  of  population,  iii.  3. 

Licinian  laws,  inefficacy  of  the,  iii.  121. 

Lift,  duration  of^  France,  Netherlands, 
and  Enfrland,  iii.  20.  In  the  United 
SUtes,  iii.  22,  25. 

Limitation  of  liability,  commonly  asso- 
ciatcd  with  monopoly,  ii.  250. 

Liverpool,  state  of  education  in,  ii.  192. 

Lombard  history,  prosperous  period  of, 
ill  129. 

London,  rental  of,  i.  119.  Police  of,  ii. 
109. 

Losses  of  France,  from  1803  to  1815,  ii. 
78. 

Lyons,  divided  into  four  collection  dis- 
tricts,  with  different  rates  of  duly,  ii.85. 

M. 

MK^ulloch,  Mr.,  his  definition  of  political 
science,  i.  viii.  His  theory  of  the  cause 
of  value,  i.  20.  Review  ofhis  doctrine  of 
rent,  i.  227 — and  of  populatiim,  iii.  64. 

Malthus  on  the  cause  of  vnluc  in  land,  i. 
20.  Review  of  his  doctrine  of  rent,  i. 
158 — and  of  population,  iii.  53. 

Man  desires  to  maintain  and  to  improve 
his  condition,  L  1. 

Manchester,  state  of  education  in,  ii.  199. 


Manafactttres  in  India,  state  of,  ii.  142. 
and  agriculture,  Mr.  Senior's  view 

of  the  differences  between,  i.  252. 
Marriages  in  France,  iii.  13.  Netherlands, 

iii.  14.    England,  iii.  17.   The  United 

States,  iii.  41.    Erroneous  mode  of  e»- 

timating  the  ratio  of,  to  population,  liL 

34. 
Massachusetts,  banks  of,  ii.  242. 

,  education  in,  ii.  194. 
Mill,  Mr.,  review  of  his  doctrine  of  rent, 

i.  213. 
,  review  of  his  doctrine  of  population, 

iii.  68. 
Mines  in  France,  cannot  be  worked  with* 

out  permission  of  the  Crown,  iL  83. 
Monopolies,  injustice  of^  ii.  319. 

,  government,  in  France,  ii.  80. 

Mouzawar  settlement  in  India,  it  93. 

N. 

Navigation  of  France,  England,  and 
United  States,  ii.  160. 

Netherlands,  movement  of  population 
in  the,  iii.  14.  Marriages,  births,  and 
deaths  in,  ibid.  Duration  of  life  in, 
iii.  20.  Ratio  of  marriages  to  popula- 
tion in,  iii.  36.  Fecundity  of  marriages 
in,  iii.  40.  Illegitimate  births  in,  iii. 
41.  Chastity  in,  ibid.  Efficiency  of 
labour  in,  iii.  45.  Early  prosperity  o^ 
ii.  437.    Heavy  taxes  of,  ii.  438. 

New  South  Wales,  early  settlements  in, 
i.  49.  Value  of  labour  in,  i.  53.  Cost 
of  livine  in,  i.  54. 

New  York,  value  of  real  estate  in,  i.  106. 
Police  of,  ii.  1 09.  Education  in,  ii.  195. 
Banks  of,  ii.  242. 

Norway,  corn  bonks  of,  ii.  250.  General 
security  of  person  and  property  in,  it 
443.  Restrictions  upon  trade  in,  ii  444. 
Small  amount  of  taxes  in,  ii.  445. 
Growth  of  capital  in,  ibid.  Wages 
in,  ii.  448.  Bastardy  in,  ii.  449.  Rapid 
growth  of  po))ulation  under  the  new 
constitution,  iii.  50.  Influence  of  wealth 
on  the  political  condition  of,  iiL  163. 


Octroi,  the,  or  tax  on  consumption,  in 
France,  ii.  84. 

Oliio,  value  of  real  estate  in,  i.  105.  Edu- 
cation in,  ii.  196. 

Opium,  monopoly  of,  in  India,  ii.  104. 

P. 

Pauperism  of  France,  ii.  213.  Of  Eog- 
land,  ii.  319. 
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Pom,  William,  ezpenditmei  o^  L  107. 

PeniisylTaxiia,  wages  of  early  settleni  in, 
L  52.    Edaeation  in,  ii.  196. 

Pennanent  aettleinent  of  Bensral,  ii.  94. 

Penonal  aemces,  claims  of  tno  comma- 
nity  for,  in  England  and  the  United 
SUtes,  h.  39— in  France,  iL  42. 

^—  taxes,  injustice  ofj  ii.  316. 

Philadelphia,  value  of  property  in,  i.  120. 

,  bulks  of,  ii.  242. 

Plndarees  of  India,  ii.  52. 

Places  of  exchange,  restrictions  upon,  in 
England  and  United  SUtes,  ii.  68. 

Poland,  influence  of  wealth  upon  the  po^ 
litical  condition  of,  iii.  167. 

Police  of  United  SUtes  and  England,  ii. 
108* 

Political  condition  of  man,  influence  of 
wealth  upon,  iii.  95 — ^in  Greece,  iii. 
11]-— in  Rome,  iii.  118 — in  Lombardy, 
iii.  126->in  Spain,  iii.  130— in  France, 
iii  140— in  Denmark,  iii.  160— in  Nor. 
way,  iii.  163— in  Germany,  iii.  166 — 
in  Poland,  iii  167 — in  Holland,  iii. 
169— in  England,  iii.  172— in  Scot- 
land,  iii.  181— in  the  United  States, 
liL  182— in  Asia,  iii.  209. 

» influence  o£,  upon  the  production 
of  wealth,  iii.  212.  In  India,  iii.  215 
— ^in  France,  Und, — in  Ehigland,  iii.216 
—in  the  United  States,  iii  2ia 

Political  economist,  duty  of  a,  i.  ziv. 

^—  freedom,  what  constitutes,  iii.  96 — 
tends  to  increase  with  extension  of  cul- 
tiyatioD,  iii.  97. 

—  science,  definitions  o^  i.  viii. 

Poor4aw8,  in  England,  effect  of,  ii.  221. 

— ^  tax,  England,  ii.  219.  Massachup 
setts,  iL  110.    New  York,  ii.  112. 

Population,  law  of,  iii.  3.  Movement  of) 
in  France,  iii.  13 — in  the  Netherlands, 
iii.  14— in  England,  ilrid, — in  the 
United  States,  iu.  16, 26— in  Russia, 
iii.  48 — ^in  Guanaxuato,  iii.  49. 

^— *  (ends  to  increase  with  improvement 
of  physical  and  moral  condition,  iii.  12. 
Measure  of  increase  a  measure  of  the 
productive  power,  iii.  50.  Malthus  on, 
reviewed,  iu.  53.  M*Culloch  on,  iii  64. 
Mill  on,  iii.  68.  Scrope  on,  iiL  82. 
Wakefield  on,  iii.  79.  Chalmers  on,  iii. 
80.  Senior  on,  iii.  71.  Greg  on,  iiL  83. 
Quetelet  on,  iiL  86. 

Poverty  of  new  settlements,  Virjrinia, 
North  Carolina,  Canada,  New  South 
Walea,  Ate,  L  49. 

Precious  metals,  amount  of,  in  France, 
iL936. 


Price,  of,  i.  16.  Causes  which  tend  to 
produce  changes  of^  i.  17.  Effect  of 
improved  machinery  upon,  i.  29.  Fluc- 
tuations of,  L  145.  Of  capital  tends  to 
fall,  L  151. 

Principle,  great  democratic,  iiL  117. 

Printers  and  butchers  of  Paris  limited  in 
number,  iL  83. 

Privileges,  insecurity  produced  by  grant 
of,  iL  32. 

Producers  of  wealth,  who  are,  L  3. 

Production,  of,  L  2,  ii.  280.  How  affected 
by  political  condition,  iii.  212. 

Productive  power  of  India,  iL  280.  France, 
iL282.  Great  Britain,  u.  283.  United 
Sutes,  ii.  284. 

Productiveness  of  English  and  French 
agriculture,  ii.  134, 139. 

Products,  divided  into  material  and  im- 
material,  by  Adam  Smith,  L  3.  Re- 
marks  upon  this  doctrine,  by  Mr.  Se» 
nior,  t6ui. 

Profit,  how  influenced  by  extension  of 
cultivation,  L  73.  Causes  of  low  rats 
of,  in  England,  ibid.^  note.  Definition 
of,  L  321— by  Mr.  Malthus,  i.  326— by 
Mr.  MUl,  tAif.- Mr.  M'CuUoch,  Uril 
—Mr.  Senior,  L  32a 

Profits  in  England,  L  90 — ^in  the  United 
Sutes,  L  9$— in  Australia,  L  96. 

Provisions,  comparative  view  of  price*  oC 
at  different  periods  in  Enj^landf  L  64. 

Public  libraries  of  Europe,  ii.  19a 

Prussia,  population  of,  iiL  48. 


Quali^  of  labour,  India,  France, 
land,  and  the  United  States,  iL  IS 
Every  improvement  therein  diminishes 
the  severitv  of  labour,  iL  273. 

Quantity  of  labour  diminishes  with  im- 
provement of  its  quality,  ibid. 

Quetelet  on  Population,  review  o^  iii.  86. 

R. 

Rail-roads  in  France,  iL  174.  England, 
ii.  176.    United  States,  iL  177. 

Ramsay  on  Distribution  of  Wealth,  re- 
viewed, L  295,  note. 

Relics  of  serfdom  in  Ena^d,  ii.  277. 

Religious  instruction  in  France,  iL  199. 
~    land,  iL  201.    United  States,  iL 


Rent,  cause  of,  L  27.  Not  due  to  mono- 
poly, L  273.  Increase  oC  always  ac- 
companies improved  condition  of  the 
labourer,  L  251.  Mr.  Senior's  views 
of  the  differenoe  between  profit  and 
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lent,  i.  333.  Malthua  on,  retiewed,  L 
158.  Ricardo  on,  i.  187.  Mill  on,  i. 
313.  Say  on,  i.  217.  TorrciM  on,  i. 
Sia  Wakefield  on,  i.  223.  Chalmera 
on,  i.  224.  MrCulloch  on,  L  227. 
Scrope  on,  i.  236.  Senior  on,  i.  238. 
Jones  on,  i.  281. 

Eepablicans  of  Florence,  Genoa  and  Ve- 
nice, desired  sabjeets,  not  fellow  citi- 
tens,  iii.  130. 

Restrictions  upon  exchanges,  England 
and  United  States,  ii.  69.  Upon  trade 
and  agricttltare»  France,  ii.  80.  China, 
U.450. 

Rerenue,  definition  o£,  i.  292. 

— ,  public,  restraints  |>roduoed  by  the 
necessity  for  raising,  li.  65. 

^—  of  the  United  States,  losses  in  col- 
lection of,  ii.  247. 

—  system  of  India,  ii.  348.  France,  ii. 
355.  England,  ii.  364.  United  States, 
ii.  378. 

Revolutions  in  India,  iii.  215.  France, 
iii.  216.  England,  iii.  217.  United 
States,  iii.  218. 

Ricardo,  Mr.^  review  of  his  doctrine  of 
rent,  i.  187. 

Roads  in  Indiv  ii.  171. 

—  and  canals  of  France,  ii.  173.  Eng- 
land,  ii.  176.    United  SUtes,  tUif. 

Rome,  influence  of  wealth  on  the  politi- 
cal condition  o^  iii.  118. 

,  poverty  and  idleness  in,  increase 

with  extension  of  dominion,  iii.  123. 

Russia,  population  of,  iii.  48. 

Ryotwar  settlement  in  India,  ii.  93. 

a 

Salt  monopoly  of  India,  iu  103. 

Savings*  banks  of  France,  ii.  237.  Of 
England,  ii.  239. 

Say,  Mr.,  review  ef  his  doctrines,  i.  217. 

School  fund  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  110. 

Scotland,  condition  of,  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  i.  65.  Effect  of  in- 
creased  security  in,  ii.  412.  Wages 
in,  ii.  413.  Influence  of  wealth  on  the 
political  condition  of,  iii.  181. 

Scottish  banks,  system  of,  ii.  260. 

Scrope,  Mr.  P.,  on  rent,  reviewed,  i.  236. 
On  population,  reviewed,  iii.  82. 

Security  of  person  and  property,  the  ob- 
ject of  government,  ii.  11.  Increases 
with  extension  of  cultivation  upon  in- 
ferior soils,  ii.  15.  And  with  increase 
of  population,  ii.  55.  Is  also  obtained 
at  constantly  diminishing  cost,  ii.  124. 

Security  of  person,  England,  the  Unitad 


States,  France,  and  India,  eomparcdf 


•^—  property,  England,  United  I 

France,  and  India,  ii.  57. 
Senior,  Mr.,    his  definition  of  political 

science,  i.  viii.   On  the  cause  of  yalne, 

i.  20.  Review  of  the  same,  i.  23a  On 

population,  reviewed,  iiL  71, 
Silk  culture  in  France,  product  of^  ii. 

134.    Imjirovements  in,  ii.  135.    Infii- 

riority  of,  ibid.  Heavy  bnrthc&s  born« 

by.  ii.  87. 

,  United  States,  ii.  141. 

Slavery,  disappears  with  the  growth  of 

wealth,  iii.  101.  In  the  United  SUtes, 

iii.  196.     Scotland  and  England,  iiL 

197.  France  and  India,  tbid,  Jamaica^ 

iii.  200. 
Slaves,  condition  of,  in  the  United  States, 

iii.  201.  Gradual  improrement  of,  ibid. 
Smuggling  in  France,  ii.  84. 
Spain,  insecurity  of 'person  and  pfoperty 

in,  ii.  438.    Absence  of  capital  in,  iu 

439.  Influence  of  wealth  upon  tb» 
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